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Beware  of 


IMITATIONS,  COLLINS  &  Cq 


The  genuine 

Cast  Cast-Steel  Flows 

are  always  marked. 

COLLINS  Sc  CO. 


“  It  gives  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Editor  of  Agriculturist. 

Our  men  will  use  no  other 
plow  willingly. 

Geo.  H.  Cook, 

V.  P.  JV.  J.  Afl  College. 

We  cheerfully  recommend 
it  as  a  most  valuable  irnple- 


“  HARTFORD,” 


ment. 

W.  S.  Clark, 

F.  F.  SMITH'S  PATENT.”  UB-U  A  5  JL  J-  JA3JU4JLJ  JL  JL4  VS  f  f  M®  Preset.  Mass.  Ag’l  College. 

THE  MOVLD-BOARDS,  lJnTDSIDE^,  AM©  SISARES  ©F  TIIE^E  PLOWS 


CAST,  CAST-STEEL  PLOWS, 


are  made  by  pouring  molten  Cast  Steel  into  iron  moulds.  They  are  then  highly  tempered,  ground,  and  polished. 


EVERY 


PLOW  IS  WARRANTED  TO  SCOUR 


in  the  most  difficult  or  sticky  soils. 


Circulars  giving  full  particulars -sent  to  all  applicants.  Address 


COLLINS  &  <30., 


'Water  Street,  New  York, 


CLEANSES  GARMENTS 

QSSSGKLY  am  THOROUGHLY, 

WITHOUT  RUBBING, 

Saving  its  cost  every  year  by  saving  clothes. 


=2?  ss:  IE 


IS  EVERYWHERE  ACKNOWLEDGED 

The  Strongest,  ftflost  Durable  and 
Efficient  Wringer  Made. 

B3?"  Try  it  with  any  and  all  others. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen’l  Ag’t, 

32  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TPHE  DEXTER  CIRCULAR. 

®-  Warranted  to  increase  tbe  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage,  free.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  boy  makes  $1110  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  I).  VAN  IIOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  0,033.  No.  07  South-st.,  Nety  York. 


gjMALL  FRUIT  RECORDER  and  COTTAGE 
►  7  GARDENER.— A  Monthly  paper,  at  null/  ."()  cents 
a  i/car.  Devoted  Solely  to  above  subjects.  For  particulars, 
see  advertisement  in  Dee.  No.  of  Agriculturist,  or  send 
stamp  for  specimen  copy  to  Its  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  V. 


,^io  More  “  Me  roseate  Horrors.” 
GLASS  LAMPS  BREAK  AND  EXPLODE,  CAUSING 


EIRE  AND  DEATH. 
FARMERS  AND  CANVASSERS 


can  find  no  more 

Pleasant  and  Profitable 
WINTER  EMPLOYMENT 

than  "to  sell 

THE  PERKINS  &  HOUSE  PATENT 
Non-explosive  Kerosene  Lamp, 

Constructed  on  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  Plan, 
Much  Improved  and  at  greatly 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  Most  Eminent  Scientific  Men 

SAY  THAT  IT  IS 

1.  Absolutely  Safe  under  all  Circumstances, 

both  from  Breaking  and  Explosion. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  much  light  from  same  sized  wick. 

3.  It  uses  38  per  cent  less  oil. 

1.  It  is  ornamental  and  durable— lasts  a  lifetime. 
a.  It  gives  no  odor  in  burning,  turned  never  so  low. 

0.  The  steadiness  of  the  flame  is  especially  wonderful. 

7.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of  gas  at  a  trifling  expense. 

We  will  refund  tbe  money  on  receipt  of  the  Lamp,  it  any 
one  of  the  above  claims  proves  incorrect. 

USyOne  agent  sold  35  Lamps  tlic  first  day  in  going 
from  house  to  bouse;  another  21 ;  another  20,  &c.  Or.e  sold 
13  Lamps  per  day  for  his  first  three  weeks  Work  ;  he 
then  took  a  general  agency.  One  agent  sold  IS  m  one 
hotel ;  another  sold  42to  a  hoarding  school ;  one  Old  Farm¬ 
er  sold  103  lamps  in  a  town  containing  only  113  families, 
and  said.  •'  T  have  lived  to  be  a  blessing  to  my  kind.”  Good 
agents  clear  $12  per  day. 

In  places  where,  wo  have  no  agents,  we  will  send  per  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0. 1).,  a  lamp  complete.  . 

Though  lately  introduced,  it  has  met  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  sale,  because  it  supplies  a  t/rent  public  want.- 
Sold  only  by  canvassing  agents.  Exclusive  Sale  guaran¬ 
teed.  For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

VOTAW,  MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 

193  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
19  Corllandt  Sired,  Ncw-York. 
TV"  Send  references  with  your  let  ter. 

Special  attention  given  to  furnishing  Churches,  Halls, 
Hotels,  Shops,  &e. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  is  a  great  Parmer’s 
Paper.  Its  Agricultural  Department,  valuable  always, 
containing  as  it  does  Full  Reports  of  The  American  In¬ 
stitute  Farmers’  Club,  and  articles  written  for  its  col¬ 
umns  by  the  most  eminent  Agriculturists  of  America, 
is  about,  to  lie  enriched  by  other  attractive  features  in  a 
Horticultural  Department ,  which  will  comprise  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Small  Farms,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and 
liow  to  make  them  pay.  Also,  a  Veterinary  Department. 
for  which  Prof.  James  Law,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Con- 
nell  University,  has  been  engaged  to  answer  questions 
concerning  diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  and  prescribe  remedies  through  the 
columns  of  The  Weekly'  Tribune.  See  advertisement 
in  another  column. 

VICK’S' 
FMIMIL,  (SOTM9 

1870, 

The  Etrst  Edition  op  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Thousand  copies  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  is  published  and  ready 
to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  flue  tinted  paper, 
with  about  200  fine  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  beautiful  Colored  Pin  tc  —  consisting  of 
seven  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  line 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most,  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  directions 
for  the 

CULTURE  OP  FLOWERS  &  VEGETABLES, 

Tile  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  tile  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  TICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

S^AKLY  HOSE  POTATOES.— Price  per  Barrel, 
J  $0.  Ten  barrels  or  more,  at  $">  per  barrel.  For  sale  by 
II.  11.  STAIR  &CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


“Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man,”— Washington. 


VOLUME  TWENTY-NINE— -FOR  THE  YEAR  1870, 
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ESP”  Tim  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  shoie  where  eng>-avings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Tees,  Cattle,  Insects, 
Manures ,  Trees,  feeds,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 


Absorbents . 260 

Action  of  Frost  on  the  Soil.. . .  16 

Adv.  Columns,  Study  the .  0 

Advertisers,  To .  7 


Advice  to  a  Young  Tennesseean, 
294— To  Beginners,  215. 

Agricultural  Fairs,  Plants  for,  421 
— Fairs,  2-47 — Annual,  Am.,  7 — 
And  Hort’l  Soc.,  Constitution  of, 
287  —  Ass.,  Howard  Co.,  1G9  — 
Colleges,  170 — Papers,  Eastern 
and  Western,  326  —  Societies, 
List  of,  3G9 — 8oc.,N.Y.  State,  85. 

Agriculture,  Report  of  Dept,  of  7 


Agriculturist,  Quoting  the,  443 — 
Southern,  207. 

Alders  and  Caraway . 327 

Aldiue  Press . 327 

Allen, R.L.,  Obituary  Notice  of.  10 

Alton  Nutmeg  Melon .  S9 

Annuals,  Onr . 365 


Animals,  Ferret,  13— Importation 
of,  286  —  Injection  Apparatus 
for,  376— Wild  in  Md.,  329. 

Appearances,  External . 222 

Apples,  Cedar,  48— Grab,  *142 — 
Early,  329  -  Fallen,  287— For 
Minn,  49 — For  Northern  Iowa, 
207— For  Preserving,  386 — Lord 
Suffield,  *102— Many,  48— Milo, 
*102 — Montebello,  S7 — New,  *63 
—Prairie,  etc.,  *213 —  Somerset, 
*102— Sylvester,  *21-409. 

Aquarium . . 225-1S5 

Architecture,  School-house _ 406 

Are  You  Ashamed  of  Your  Name, 
250. 

Articles,  Patented . 2S6 

Artists . 2S6 

Asbestos . 405 

Ashes,  In  Earth  Closets,  406— On 
Wet  Land,  109 — Questions  on, 
90 — Tan-bark,  49  —  Vs.  Guano, 
287. 

Asparagus  Bed,  409 — Forcing,  28f> 
—Salt  and,  369 — The  “Colossal,” 
*22. 

Asphalt  Walks . 100 


Bake  kettle  or  Skillet .  *..315 

Banks  of  Stroams . *..256 


Barley,  Cultivation  of,  139— Har¬ 
vesting,  249-335  —  On  Mucky 
Land,  90— Seeding  with,  48- 
Winter  and  Spring,  87-216. 
Barn-Cellar,  Draining  a,  369— Itch, 
126 — Plan  for  a  Farmer’s,  *33G — 
Three-story,  *137. 

Barrels  for  Cider.. .  90 

Baskets,  Hay  or  Straw,  for  Plants, 
90— Peach-trees  in,  329. 

Beans,  Boiled,  49  —  Culture  of 
Castor,  99— How  Many?  209— 
Nutriment  in,  49— Raising,  215. 
Beautifying  the  Nooks  and 
Corners,  461. 

Beef,  Cutting  up,  *96— Good,  254 

Beekeepers’  Convention . 445 

Bees,  Apiary  for  Jan.,  11 — Feb., 
50— March,  91 — May,  170— June, 
208— July,  249— Aug.,  2S9— Sept., 
320— Oct,,  370— Nov.,  410— Dec., 
447— Ants  and,  2-19— Books,  289 
— Breeding  in-and-in,  50 — Buy¬ 
ing,  50 — Caro  of  Stock,  50— Do 
Freeze?  2S9— Do  Workers  ever 
Sting  Drones?  50— Feeder,  370— 
Fruit  and,  20S — Hives,  Best,  209 


— Hives,  Straw,  for  Wintering, 
447 — Hiving,  410 — In-doors,  91 — 
Italian,  289  —  Out-doors,  91  — 
Preparing  for  Spring,  50— Pre¬ 
paring  the  Hives,  91 — Prevent¬ 
ing  Swarming,  ,91 — Progress  in 
Bee  Culture,  410— Queens,  249 — 
Queens,  Rearing,  50 — Queries 
Answered, 170 — Straight  Combs, 
289  —  Study  of  Subject,  50  — 
Swarms,  Artificial,  330 — Swarms 
Going  to  Woods,  370. 

Beet,  Egyptian,  *61  —  Perpetual 
Spinach,  222— Sugar,  169. 

Beeves,  Killing,  on  the  Farm,  *57 


Beluga  or  White  Whale _ *..293 

Berry,  Dwarf  June .  9 

Best  Thing  in  the  World .  4S 


Birds,  Am.  Dipper,  *173 — Cook¬ 
ing  of  Game,  25 — Divers  and 
Grebes, *373 — Flamingoes,  *93 — 
Great  Northern  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird,  *220  —  Sparrows, 
246-329  —  Summer  or  Wood 
Dark,  340 — To  Prevent  Pulling 


Corn,  220 — Yellow,  S9. 

Board  Roofs .  409 

Board  Fences,  Repairing . 259 


Boat  for  Getting  out  Muck. *..137 
Bog, Grass  Pond  Cranberry, 178-255 
Bonds,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R. 
R.,  126. 

Bone  Ashes  for  Fruit-trees _ 104 

Books  Acknowledged,  167-247 — 
Allen's  Catalogues,  127  —  Am. 
Entomologist,  209— Beautifying 
Country  Homes,  365  —  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  167 — Botanist  and 
Florist,  126 — Cabbage,  126— Ca¬ 
talogues,  New,  So  —  Cranberry 
Culture,  302  —  First  Book  of 
Botany,  209— Five  Thousand  a 
Year,  247 — Grape  Culturist,  4S — 
Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur  Cure, 
170— Handy-book  of  Husbandry, 
166-247 — Harper’s  Magazine,  327 
—Harris  on  the  Pig,  129-206 — 
How  Crops  Feed,  127 — Market 
Gardening  and  Floricnlture,  85 
Naturalists’  Guide,  328— Notices 
of  Books  Received,  S  —  Pam¬ 
phlets  Acknowledged,  107  — 
Peach  Culture,  206-330 — Potato 
Literature,  S6  —  Seventy-five 
Popular  Flowers,  247 — Stables, 
Out-buildings,  etc.,  87 — Straw¬ 
berry  and  its  Culture,  200 — The 
Western  Gardener,  3G6 — Tomato 
Culture,  247 — Valuable  Tree/168 


Boots,  Creaky . 48 

Botanical  Club,  Torry . 127 

Botanical  Microscope . . . 207 

Bottling  and  Corking .  *.  .305 

Bouquets,  Grass . *..3S5 

Bouquets,  Button-hole . *.  .127 

Bowman’s  Root,  or  Indian  Physic, 
*301. 

Boxes  for  Starting  Plants .  23 


Boys  axd  Gnu.s’  Columns. 

A  Among  the  Spice  Islands,  307 
Artificial  Duck  Hatching  in 
B  China,  28  —  Basket  Trick, 
Magician’s,  *27 — Bees,  *147 — 
Bird  Cage,  A  Rustic,  *227 — 
Birds’  Nests,  Let  them  Alono, 
267— Book  of  Life,  The,  *308 
C  — Chinese  Kite  Flying,  *227 — 
D  Corn-stalk  Fiddle,  *3SS — Dif¬ 
ferent  Ways  of  Eating,  *347 — 
Doctor’s  Talks,  The,  67-*347 
— Don’t  Forget  the  Birds,  107 
—  Do  You  Know  How  to 
E  Swim?  26S  — Eyes  Made  to 
F  Serve  far  Ears,  388  —  Fairy 
Marauders,  The,  *1S8 — Find- 
G  ing  the  Chapter.  *466— Going 
into  the  Country,  308— Guinea 


H  Pigs,  *187 — Home  Games,  *67 
—How  a  Palace  is  Lighted,  27 
— How  the  Chinese  Cultivate 
I  and  Make  Tea,  *147 — Insects, 
Something  about,  347 — Items, 
J  147— Jugglers  in  India,  *3S7 — 
K  Kite  Flying  in  India,  *268— 
L  Letters  from  a  Little  Girl,  107 
—Letters  from  Young  People, 
O  428— Old  City,  An,  *347— Old 
P  Record,  A  Very,  2GS— Photog¬ 
rapher,  The  Young,  *2S  — 
Pioneer  of  the  Train,  *08 — 
Premiums  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
461  —  Prize  Poodle,  *67  — 
Problems  and  Puzzles,  *27-*67 
-  *107-  *147-  *187  -  *227-*2G7- 
.  307  -  *347  -  *387  -  *427  -  *405  — 
Q  Queer  People,  *427— Rambles 
R  in  China,  27-07-*107-lS7-*2G7 
— Running  Against  a  Big 
S  Word,  464  —  Smoking  Out 
Squirrels,  *42S— Snake  Levee, 
*307 — Steam-Engine,  A  Real, 
*164 — Story-Teller,  The,  4G4- 
T  *466 — Taken  at  his  Word,  SOS 
— Throwing  Light,  67— Toys, 
U  Street, *107-  307— Under  Broad- 
W  way,  147— What  will  Fit  Him 
to  be  a  Farmer  ?  147 — “  Win¬ 
ning  his  Plumes,”  *248  — 
7,  Zebu,  or  Brahmin  Bull,  *227. 


Bread,  Cause  of  Sour . 106 

Breaking  Bones .  90 

Broad-wheeled  Wheelbarrow, *337 

Brooms,  Wearing . 106 

Buckthorn,  Gophers .  48 

Budding . 2S6 

Bulbs  and  Bulb  Pcdlers . 383 

Burning  Bones . 127 


Butter,  August,  2S7 — Essays,  SG- 
21S-219— Facts  About,  50 — Mak¬ 
ing,  18-252 — Marketing,  *217 — 
Packing,  209 — Prize,  50— Prize 
Essay,  169 — Tasting  of  Turnips 
in,  4S — Washed  or  Unwashed, 
309 — Winter,  131  —  Winter,  In 
Virginia,  S7  —  Workers,  131  — 
Workor  Used  at  Ogden  Farm, 
*455. 


Cabbages,  American  and  Foreign, 
285— And  Celery,  449 — Early  Wy¬ 
man,  *  22 — Keeping,  169 — Lice 
on,  367— Pest,  *  422 — Salting,  89 
Trouble  with,  287. 

Calamus,  The  .Grassy  .....*..  184 
California-Vihbs  L'.’Yf.  v  86 


Canada  'Thistles,  etc . 

Canaille',  How  to  use . 2ffi-306 

Carbolic  Soap .  169 

Carriage,  Inland  Water .  379 

Carriage  Tops . 86 

Castle  Garden,  Labor  from.... 287 

Castor  Pomace .  329 

Catgut . 329 

Cattle,  Bedding  for,  207 — Black¬ 
leg  in,  86  —  Branding,  *  ISO- 
Bull  for  Dairy  Stock,  131 — Bull, 
What  shall  I  buy?  10 — Cow, 
“  Faucy,”  49— Farrow,  48— Head 
of  “  Pettypet,”  *  441— Jersey,  51 
— Manure  from  a,  135  —  Cows, 
Boiled  Wheat  for,  4S — Fasten¬ 
ing  for,  406— Roots  for  Milch, 129 
— Self-milking,  2S7— Sour  Milk 
for.  109— Spaying,  89-169— Chro- 
mo,  406  —  Devon,  *  101 — Euor- 
mous,  46— Feeding  Jersey,  126 — 
Hen-lice  on,  90— High  Price  for 
Jersey,  392— Jaws  Swelled,  89- 
Sore  Mouth  in,  49  —  Steaming 
Food  for,  51-160-339— The  Ay- 
ranlt  Fat  Cattle,  *  81-85-126— 
The  Fatted  Calf,  *  177— Will  it 
Pay  to  Raise,  129. 

Cauliflower  Seed .  8 


Celery . 447 

Celery  Culture . 221 

Cellars  under  Houses . 406 

Cement  for  Cellars,  166— For  Ma¬ 
nure  Pit,  166 — Wash,  249. 

Center-Table  or  Stand . *.  .345 

Central  Park,  Maze  at,  .*..  224-406 


Characteristics  of  American  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  285. 

Charleston  Floral  Exhibition. .127 

Cheap  Draining . *.  .378 

Cheese  Factories  at  the  South.  169 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  Bondsl2G 

Chess — More  About . 

.  8 

Chestnuts  and  Mulberries 

. 446 

Chestnuts  in  Illinois . 

. 367 

Chestnuting— The  Chestnut-Tree, 

*  379-3S0. 

Children  at  Funerals . 

Children,  Training  to  Work. .  .425 

Chloralum . 

. 400 

Christmas  Presents . 

..*..463 

Christmas  Rose . 

. 23 

Churning,  Dog  and  Sheep  Power 

for.  *  136. 

Churning,  Labor  saving  in. *..336 

Churns . 

. 2S7 

Cider  Cheeses,  407 — For  Vinegar, 

207 — Oil  Barrels  for,  90. 
Circulars  Wanted . 

...  .86 

Circulation,  South . 

....  7 

Cisterns,  Bad  Smelling. . . 

....  129 

Cisterns,  Purification  of. . 

2S7-329 

Cleaning  Coat  Collars. . . . 

....  26 

Cleaning  Flower  Seeds. . . 

....406 

Clearing  out  the  Creek. . . 

....414 

Clevis,  Swivel  for  Whiffietroe  *337 

Clod  Crushers . 

.*..  56 

Clothes-Horse,  Unpatented .  * .  .1S5 

Clothing  for  Little  Ones. . 

....  25 

Clover— Alsike,  *  136-407 

-Crim- 

son,  297-327  — For  Pigs,  127— 
Four-leaved,  285— Is  Red  Clover 

Poison  ?  289  —  Missing, 

334  — 

Plasteron,  127 — Plowing 
48-95— Value  of,  414. 

Under, 

Clubs,  Farmers’,  369 — Suggestions 

to  Farmers’,  166  —  Torrey  Bo- 

tauical . 

....127 

Coal  Ashes  in  Earth  Closets. .  .406 

Cobsea — Mexican . 

.*..  61 

Colorado,  Flora  of . 

....828 

“  Coming  Events  cast  their  Sha- 

dows  Before,”  *  260. 
Connecticut,  Tobacco  in. 

....287 

Convenient  Country  or 

Village 

House,  *  123. 
Conveniencies,  Hints  on 

House- 

'  Keeping,  *  1C8-*  208. 

Cooked  Food,  Value  of  Raw  and  90 

Copley’s  Alphabets . 

....405 

Cord  Grass  or  “  Spartina” 

*...  17 

Corking  and  Bottling . 

.*..305 

Corn  and  Potatoes,  49— AndWheat 
in  Virginia,  326— As  a  Soiling 
Crop,  139— At 50  Cents,  8— Choc¬ 
olate,  209— Crop,  291-331-335-153 
— Cultivating, 174 — Fodder, 169 — 
For  Soiling,  211 — Fresh  Manure 
for,  47  —  Green,  327  —  Houses, 
Foundations  for, etc., 336— Husk¬ 
ing  Machines,  416— In  Drills  and 
Hills,  252  — In  Missouri,  375 — 
Land  for,  9  —  Manuring,  87  — 
Planting,  255  —  Planting  in  In¬ 
diana,  176— Preparing  for  Soil¬ 
ing,  131— Sanford,  48 — Simrtty, 
40!) — Steaming,  4S— Steaming  for 
Pigs,  209 — Sweet,  Varieties  and 
Culture,  179— To  Prevent  Birds 
Pulling,  220— Vs.  'Wheat  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  127— Will  it  Pay  to  Raise, 


411. 

Cornstalks  for  Mulch . 126 

Cosmetics  and  IlairDyes . 306 

Cost  of  Keeping  Stock . 171 

Cover . 7-67  I 

Covering  for  Roof . 405 


Crab-Apples . 143 

Crab-Apples,  Preserving . 386 

Cranberries  , . 47 

Cranberries  upon  Upland  287-327- 
365-422. 

Cranberry  Bog,  Grass  Pondl7S-255 

Cranberry  Culture. : . 209-*302 

Crates,  Peach . *..263 

Crinnm,  A  Native . *..303 

Crops  and  the  Season,  2S4— Fal¬ 
low  vs.  Hoed,  378  — Fall-sown 
Garden,  423 — Fruit  in  England, 
366  —  Fruit  in  Georgia,  250  — 
Grain,  209— In  Illinois,  169-285 
—Kansas,  403— Rotation  of,  14 
— Rye,  Its  Profitableness,  297 — 
Rye  Straw,  376— Special,  255. 

Cropping  an  Orchard . 127 

Crown  Grafting  . *..263 

Crows  in  the  Cornfield . *..176 

Cucumbers . 207 

Culture,  Castor  Bean,  99— Peach, 
330— Spinach,  341— Wheat,  334. 

Currants,  Black . 328 

Currant  Bushes,  Worms  on.  ..263 

Currant  Bushes,  Pruning .  23 

Curing  Hay  in  the  Cock . 253 

Curing  Sweet  Corn . 327 

Cnt  Feed  . 207 

Cuttings,  Forest-Tree .  S7 

Cutting  up  Mutton .  * . . 210 

Cutting  up  the  Fore-quarter  of 
Beef . *..  96 

D 

Dairy  and  Ice-houseCombined*376 
Dead  Game  of  the  Season  . .  *.  .401 
Death  of  B.  Walsh,  7  —  J.  G. 

Veitch,  365 — Seth  Boyden,  166. 
Decoration  of  Gardens  in  Winter, 
222. 

Deep  Plowing . . . 211-332 

Description  of  Farm .  18 

Destroying  Persimmons . 2S7 

Digging  Ditches,  Uso  of  Plow  in, 
*15, 

Ditches  on  Hill-sides .  90 

Division  of  Fields . 415 

Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churn¬ 
ing,  *  136. 

Dogs,  Fleas  upon . 2S7 

Dogs,  Sheep-killing .  89 

Draining,  171,  246 — A  Barn  Cellar, 
369— A  Pig-Pen,  369— Cheap,  383 
Ponds,  204. 

Drainage  Laws . 214 

Drouth,  Fighting  the,  371 — Reme¬ 
dy  for,  457— Results,  412. 
Dressing  and  Cutting  up  Mutton, 


*  216. 

Driven  Well  Patent . 408 

Duck  Raising . 209 

Duck,  The  Summer  or  Wood.  *340 

E 

Earth  Closets . 167 

Earth  Sewage  . 259 

Eastern  and  Western  Agricultural 
Papers,  326. 

“Eating  a  Mandarin” . 206 

Eave  Troughs,  Cast  Iron . 403 

Eggs,  416— Good  Average,  409- 
Eating  Dogs,  89— Hatching,  86— 
Keeping,  86— To  Keep,  409. 

Enemies,  Know  your . 409 

Englishman’s  Experience . 294 

Engravings,  Usefulness  of. _ 447 

Eucalyptus . $37 

European  Larch .  9 


Evergreens  from  Seed,  309 — Prun¬ 
ing,  224  —  Young  from  the 
Woods,  181. 

Exhibitions,  At  Cardova,  49  — 
Charleston  Floral,  127 — Grape, 
326  —  Industrial,  287  —  Straw¬ 


berry,  206. 

External  Appearances . 222 

Experimental  Farms  . 170 

Expensive  Processes .  . .  .409 


INDEX, 


III 


Fall-Fallowing . 415 

Fall-Sown  Garden  Crops . — 423 

Family  Filter . *..417 

Fairs  —  Ag'l  and  Hort’l,  247— Am. 
Institute.  365-406— Attending  the, 
2S5-326— For  1870,  334 — Hampshire, 
etc.,  405— In  Oct.  and  Nov.,  365— 
Judging  at, 452— New  England, 366 
—New  York  State,  285-405. 

Farm— Description  of,  19— Experi¬ 
mental,  170— Four  Acre,  169— How 
to  Manage  a  7-ac.re,  ;130— How  to 
get  Work  Done  on  a,  266— Killing 
Beeves  on  the,  *  57 — Machinery, 
Trial  of,  246— Mules  on  the,  259- 
Price  of  Labor  on,  135— Prospects 
in  California,  91— Run-down  Vir¬ 
ginia,  215-247— Wages, 46-49— Wind¬ 
mills  for,  210. 

Farmer,  Plucky  Young . 449 

Farmers’  Clubs,  385— Enthusiastic, 
369— Holiday,  316— House,  Im¬ 
provement  in.  26— How  to  Make 
Boys  tlie Best, 410— Mental  Culture 
of,  54— Pluck,  51— Should  Take 
enough  Sleep,  19. 

Farming— As  a  Profession,  170— 
California,  255 — East  and  West,  332 
—Foundation  of  Successful,  372- 
Hard  Work,  294-High,  211— -Mak¬ 
ing  it  Pay,  415. 

Farm  Work  for  Jan.,  2— Feb.,  42- 
Mar.,  82— Apr.,  122  — May,  162— 
June,  202— July,  242— Aug.,  282— 
Sept.,  .322—  Oct.,  SG2— Nov.,  402- 
Dec.,  442. 

Fattening  Cattle . 452 

Fastening  for  Cows . 406 

Feeding  Jersey  Cattle . 126 

Fence  Posts  for  Heavy  Land..  *.  .216 

Fences,  Economical . *..  99 

Fencing— Across  Streams,  *  216— 
Flooded.Fields,  *  416. 

Fern,  Climbing . . . *..21 

Fire  Hot-beds . 223 

Fisheries— Black  Bass,  90— Inland, 
127— Trout  Breeding,  249— Trout 
Brooks  End  Hatching  House,  11. 
Fish  Culture— Docs  it  Pav?  3G7 — 
Stocking  Large  Ponds,  293. 

Fish  and  Muck  Compost . 99 

Fisli  Ponds  and  Muck . 329 

Flax  Straw  Fodder . 405 

Flood  Signals . 244 

Flora  of  Colorado .  . 328 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  Jan., 
3— Feb.,  43— Mar.,  83— Apr.,  124- 
May,  164— June,  204— Jiilv,  213— 
Aug.,  283— Sept..  323— Oct.,  364— 
Nov.,  403— Dec.,  442. 

Flower  Garden,  Laying  out  a,  *  64- 
102. 

F’ower  Seeds  Gratis . 87 

Flowers— A  comforting  use  of,  186— 
In  Churcb,  367—  What  will  Grow 
in  tlie  Shade?  223— Questions,  47— 
Abronia.  *  141— Achyranthes  Lin- 
denii,  *144-303 — Akebia  qninata,460 
—Alyssum, Variegated, *261— Annu¬ 
als.*  23-24— Begonias  and  Coleuses, 
S29— Cactus. 367— Calla,  The  White- 
spotted,  *  344— California  Pitcher- 
Plant,  *  167-101— Caladiums,  *  20- 
Camellias,  S02— Cannns  and  Cala¬ 
diums,  417 — Chinese  Primrose,  207 
—Christmas  Rose,  23—  Clematis, 
Herbaceous,  *  424— Closed  Genti¬ 
an,  *  459— Coleuses,  3S2— Crimson 
Clover, *  297-327— Dahlias,  367— Da¬ 
tura,  Double-flowered,  *  459— Di¬ 
centra  and  Dielytra,  7— Elegant 
Humea,  *  311  —  Feathered  Hya¬ 
cinth,  *  424— Fire-cracker  Plant,  * 
462 — Geraniums,  double,382— Gera¬ 
niums,  Sporting,  285— Glorv  Pen, 
382— Grassy  Calamus,  *  1S4— Herba¬ 
ceous  Pseonies,  207— Hollyhocks, 
280— Honeysuckles,  268— Japanese 
Iris.  *  381— Jasmin-like  Bouvardia, 

*  221— Leucothoe  racemosa,  7— 
Lilacs,  47— Lilies.  406— Lungwort,  * 
181— Mexican  Cobtea,  *  61— Native 
Crinum,  *  303— Opium  Poppy,  * 
181— Passion-flowers,  *  261 — Pelar¬ 
goniums,  *  141— Rhododendrons, 
263-460— Roses,  86— Saxifrages,  *  221 
—  Scarlet  Crassnla,  *  224  —  The 
Twin-leaf,  *  141— Tritomas,  832— 
Tuhereses,  Keeping,  etc.,  409  — 
Vallotta,  *  184— Vcrbenas.86— Wild 
Wistaria,  329— Zinnias,  White,  3S2 
—Zinnias,  Yellow,  446. 

Foundation  for  Corn  Houses  * .  .336 

Forcing  Rhubarb . 381 

Forest  tree  Cuttings .  S7 

Frosts . 334 

Fruit  —  Apples,  Earlv,  829— Bees 
and,  209— Cranberries,  47-209-302— 
Cranberries  upon  Upland,  287- 
827-365-422 — Crop  in  England,  366- 
Currants,  301  —Drying,  329— For 
Minn.,  49— For  the  Northwest,  101 
-141— Grapes,  Abundance  of,  424- 
Description  of.  366  —  Fine,  9  — 
Wliat  is  tlie  Matter  with?  367 — 
In  Georgia,  250— In  Iowa,  126-169 
-307  —  In  Mich.,  8—  Many,  43— 
New  Fruit,  461— Ohio  Fruit  and 
Bugs,  120— Peaches,  9-367— Peach 
Culture.  30i>— Peaches  in  Indiana, 
127—  Plum  on  the,  8  —  Popular 
Names  of  Fruits,  367— Strawberry, 
—Its  Culture,  206  — Mixing,  48— 
New  Variety,  Notes  on,  304— Peas 
and,  48— Pot-layered,  261— Protect¬ 
ing,  407— Tomatoes,  247-250  — Ex¬ 
periments  with.  25— Varieties  of, 61. 
Fruit  Garden  in  Jan.,  3— Feb.,  43-48 
— Mar.,  83 — Apr.,  123 — May,  163— 
June,  203— July,  243— Aug.,  283- 
Sept.,  313— Oct.,  363— Nov.,  403- 
Dec.,  448. 

Fruits— Apples,  Irish  Pippin,*  63- 
Lord  Sullield,  *  102— Milo,  *  102— 
Montebello,  *  G3--87  —  Paradise, 
Seed,  207— Pyle’s  Seedling,  48- 
Somerset,  *  102 —  Sylvester,  *  21- 
409— Citron  and  Raisins,  146— Crab- 
apples,  Cherry,  Hyslop,  Marengo, 
142— Currants,  Black,  328— Grapes, 
Delaware.  409— Eumelan,  48-87-166 
Scuppernong,  247 — June  Berry, 
Dwarf,  9— Melon,  Sill's  Hybrid, 
181  —  Mulberry,  French,  460  — 


Peaches,  Golden  Dwarf.  87— Rich¬ 
mond,  367  —  Sajway,  409  —  Pears, 
Beurre,  Coit’s,  417— Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux,  166— Vergalieu,  4GG  — 
Raspberries,  Herstine’s,  236  — 
Strawberries,  446—  Agriculturist, 
828-409  —  Charles  Downing,  223— 
Kentucky.  329  —  Kittatinny,  9— 
Mexican  Everbearing,  250— Presi¬ 
dent  Wilder’s,  223-285. 

Fruit  Jars,  Mason’s . . . 805 

Fruit  Ladders . *.  .342 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder . 207 

Fungi  in  England . 306 


Garden— Decoration  of  in  Winter, 
222— In  Our,  342— Long  Rows  in, 
246— Refuse,  222— Seat,  *145. 

Gas  Lime . : .  90 

Gates— A  Cheap  and  Durable _ 423 

Geese  without  a  Pond .  49 

Geological  Report .  4 

German  Edition .  t 

German  Edition . 145 

Getting  out  Muck— Boat  for _ *137 

Good  Beef  and  Mutton  Wanted. .254 

Grafting— Crown . *263 

Grain  Crops . 209 

Grains— Large  Yield  of .  8 

Grain  on  Stubbles  . 249 

Grape  Culturist  and  Farmers’  Club, 
367— Grape  Show,  Bliss’ 426— Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  Grape  Ass’n,  ICO. 
Grapes— Abundance  of,  424— Dela¬ 
ware,  409  —  Description  of.  366— 
Eumelan,  4S-S7— 166 — Fine,  9— Hy¬ 
brid,  460— Mania,  Relies  of,  113— 
Queries,  47-48-209— What  is  the 
Matter  ?  367. 

Grape-vine— Inarching  the . *  223 

Grape-vine— Budding . 142 

Grass— Erratic,  9— for  Florida,  327 — - 
Cord-grass  or  Spartina,*17 —  White 
48— Pond  Cranberry  Bog,  178-255— 
Buffalo  Cane,  63— oil  Hill-side,  169. 

Green  Corn . 327 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in 
Jan.,  8— Feb.  .43— March.  S3— April, 
124— May,  164— June,  201 — Jnlv, 
243— August,  284— Sept.,  323— Oct., 
364 — Nov.,  40? — Dec.,  44S. 

Green-leaf  in  Trouble .  47 

Grinding  Scythes . *  209 

Gum  for  Postage  Stamps . 207 


Hail .  89 

Hair-Dyes . 386 

Hair-Dyes  and  Cosmetics . 306 

Hair  for  Mattrass . 126 

“  Harris  on  the  Pig.” . 258 

Harrowing  Manure . 43 

Harrowing  and  Plowing . 99 

Harvesting  Corn,  etc . 338 

Harvesting  Pea-nuts . 280 

Hawk  and  Owl  Traps .  7 

Haying— After . 293 

Hay— Early  Made,  217  —  or  Straw 
Baskets  for  Plants,  90— and  Har¬ 
vest  Machines,  166— Stacking,  247 
—and  Straw  Culture,  49. 

Hedge— Barberry  as  a,  ITS— Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  Willow,  184— in  Con¬ 
necticut,  367— or  Live  Fences  for 
the  West,  62— Osier  Willow,  133— 
Priming,  327—  Pyracanth  Thorn, 
*  3S1. 

Hedging .  9 

Hen-Lice  on  Cattle .  90 

Hickory— Grafting  the . 127 

Hill-sides— Ditches  on .  90 

Home  Letter  on  Woman's  Work. 105 
Horse  — Bots  in,  87— Care  of,  214- 
Feeding  in  Summer,  214— Mare 
Failing  to  get  with  Foal,  292— Per- 
clieron  Horses.  449  —  Percheron 
and  Norman,  369— Saved.  S— Stal¬ 
lions  for  Common  Labor,  337-419 
—Tamer’s  Secret,  170— Thorough¬ 
bred  Stallions,  131— Wooden  Shoes 
for,  *13S — Worms  in,  49. 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers— Jan.,12— 
Feb.,  52— March,  92— April,  132— 
June,  210— July,  250 — August,  291- 
Sept.,  330— Oct.,  370— Nov.,  412- 
Dec.,  449. 

Horse-shoe  or  King  Crab . *  373 

Horticultural  School . 206 

House  Building  Questions . 189 

Household  Humbug,  145  —  Orna¬ 
ments,  335— Talks,  by  Aunt  Hat¬ 
tie,  65-106, 

Housekeeping  Conveniences . 1GS 

Housekeeping  Conveniences— Hints 
on,  *  208. 

House  Plans,  288— Convenient,  *  38- 
128-129— How  I  brought  Water 
into,  135 — Walls  Warm,  *  9G — Wa¬ 
ter  in,  385. 

How  to  Make  it  Pay .  49 

How  to  Start  or  Back  a  Heavy 
Load,  377. 

Humbugs.  6-46-86-126-170-166-206-250 
-285-327-365-407-446. 

Humbugs— Patent . 363 


Ice-House .  49 

Ice-House  and  Summer  Dairy  Com¬ 
bined,  *  376. 

Implements— Bill  Hook,  *  302— Boat 
for  getting  out  Muck.  *137— Brush 
Chopping  Machine,  90  —  Churns, 
2S7—  Clod  Crushers,  *  56  —  Corn- 
liusking  Machines,  415— Cultiva¬ 
tors,  etc.,  375  — Dog  and  Sheep 
Power  for  Churning,  *  136— Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  383— Harrow— Geddes’, 
*  16— 375— Rotary,  49— Shares’,  49— 
Thomas’s  Smoothing,  246— UnDat- 
ented,  407— Hand-Thrashing  Ma¬ 
chine,  457-446— Power  Machines, 
409— Hay  and  Harvest  Machines, 
168—  Horse-Powers,  Home-made, 
434— Ladders  —  Fruit,  *312— Mow¬ 
ers,  Lawn,  etc.,  339— New  York 
Trial  of,  415— Plow,  Cast-Iron  and 
Steel,  375— Cylinder,  7— Handles, 
Length  of,  254— Left-handed,  299- 
Steam,  375— Use  of  in  Digging 
Ditches,  *  13— Potato  Diggers,  416 


[  —Roller,  Field,  *  17-84—**  418— Bar- 
row,  *  262  — Rams.  Water,  7  — 
Scythes,  Grinding,  *  209— Sled  for 
hauling  Sap,  *  59— Swivel  Clevis 
for  Whiffle  trees,  *  337— Seed-Drill, 
Trouble  with,  87— Thrashing  Ma¬ 
chines  of  New  Mexico,  *  100— Trial 
of  Farm,  246 — Trial,  285— Wheel- 
harrow,  Broad-wheeled,  *  337  — 
Wind-mills,  Farm,  210. 

Imported  Jerseys . 23S 

Improving  Hogs . 129 

Improving  Land .  94 

Inarching  the  Grape-vine . 223 

Industrial  Exhibition . 2S4 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Graft .  8 

Injection  Apparatus  for  Animals, 
*  376. 

Injection  Pipe . 407 

Inland  Fisheries . 127 

Inland  Water-Carriage  in  a  Small 

Way,  379. 

Insects  —  Ants,  867  —  Apple-leaf 
Louse,  407— Bark  Louse,  9-127-207 
-327— Black  Ants,  207— Bugs,  Rose 
on  Vines,  127— Bugs  on  Vines,  207 
—Bugs,  Ohio  Fruit  and,  126— Black 
Bug  on  Cherry  Trees,  329— Black 
or  Barn  Weevil,  367— Bot-fly  and 
Horse-Bot,  *  177— Cabbage  Insects, 
87-20T-*  422— Currant  Caterpillars, 
207— Evergreens,  Insects  on,  383— 
Gigantic  Digger-Wasp,  *  383— Gi¬ 
gantic  Water  llug,  *61— Gladden’s 
TickKiller,*lC7— Green-corn  Pest, 
*462— Green  Fly,  *  63— Grub-iu-the 
Head  in  Sheep,  257— Grubs  in 
Lawns,  207— Humming  Bird  Moth, 
329— Lice  on  Cabbages,  367— Ohio 
Fruit  and  Bugs,  126— Red  Spider, 
*63— on  Fuchsias,  207— Rose  Bugs 
on  Vines,  127— Slugs  and  Striped 
Bugs,  286-*302— Smoking  Plants.  9 
—Sheep  Dipping  to  Destroy  Ticks 
and  Scab,  *212— Slugs,  106— Snails, 
104— Squash  Beetle,  the  Twelve- 
Spotted,  *313— Tobacco  Smoke  for 
Killing  Sheep-tick,  *207— Tobacco 
Worms,  446  — Turnip  Fly,  2S7— 
Warbles,  *  296 — White  Grub,  91) — 
Worms  on  Currant  Bushes,  263. 

Irrigation . 407-416-372 

Ivy-Leaved  Toad  Flax . 144 


Jerusalem  Artichoke . 135-232 


Kansas  Crops . 405 

Katydid — Red . 446 

Keeping  Cool . 303 

Kerosene .  47 

Killing  a  Dog . 169 

Killing  Sassafras  and  Persimmon 
Trees,  309. 

Kitchen  Garden  in  Jan.,  3— Feb.  43- 
March,-  83— April,  123— May,  163— 
,1  nne,  203— J illy,  243— August,  283- 
Sept.,  323— Oct.,  363— Nov.,  403- 
Doc.,  413. 


Labels— Trees . *  22 

Labor  from  Castle  Garden,  287— of 
Handling  Manure,  14— per  Acre, 
43— Price  of  Farm,  133— Question, 
14. 

Lactometer— Titus  Oaks’ . *  252 

Lamp  Screw  Loose . 327 

Land,  91— for  Corn,  9— More,  811- 
Run-down,  407. 

Larch— European .  9 

Larch— Propagating  from  Seed..  21 
Lawn  Mowers  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
339. 

Letters  and  Letters,  46— Unanswer¬ 
ed,  86— without  Names.  166. 

Lettuce  Growing  in  Hot-beds _ 261 

Lettuce  Growing  in  N.  Y.  City.. 182 

Library  Steps . 105 

Lightning-rods . 204 

Lightning-rods— Vines  on . S29 

Lime  and  Ashes,  449— Kilns,  87— and 
Salt  Mixture,  90. 

List  of  Ag'l,  etc.,  Societies . 369 

Long  Rows  in  Garden . 246 


Madder  and  its  Culture . *  460 

Making  the  Farm  Pay . 415 

Management  of  Poor  Land . 51 

“  Mandarin” — Eating  a . 206 

Manure— Muck,  407— Mines,  379— 
Spreading,  99— Swamp.  Value  of, 
246— Old  Plaster,  409— Peat,  How 
far  to  haul  it  for,  455— Phosphate, 
215— Plaster  at  $13  per  Ton,  48- 
Salt  and,  54— Salt  Marsli  Sod,  Uses 
of,  293  —  Soil  with,  49  — Swamp 
Meadow  Parings,  289— Tan  Bark 
Ashes,  49— Time  to  Sow  Plaster, 
48— Trees  without,  383— Watering 
and  Manure  Water.  9. 

Manures— Ashes  on  Wet  Land,  169 
Bone  Ashes  for  Fruit-trees,  101— 
Bone,  409— Burning  Bones.  127- 
Cement  for  Pit,  106— Composting, 
95— Drawing  out,  99— Fish  and 
Muck  Compost,  99— Fish  Ponds 
and  Muck,  329— for  tlie  Garden, 
144— for  Immediate  Eifect,  134- 
Fresh  for  Corn,  47— from  Cotton 
Seed,  443— Garden  Refuse,  122- 
Guano,  Imported,  419— Gypsum, 
407-440—  Harrowing,  48 —  Hauling 
out.  99— Hen-house,  90— How  to 
Apply,  127— in  Pastures,  383— La¬ 
bor  of  Handling,  14— Lime  and 
Salt  Mixture, 90-209— Lime, Spread¬ 
ing,  99—  Stable,  167—  Substitute 
for,  405— Ton  of,  47-S7— Value  of, 
15-47 — Yardful  of,  47. 

Maple  Sugar  Making,  58-60-S6-97-98- 
209. 

Market  Garden . 85-90 

Market  Gardener— Can  I  succeed  as 
a?  263. 

Market  Gardening . 419 

Market  Reports— Jan.,  6— Feb.,  45- 
Marcli,  85 — April,  123— May,  165— 
June,  204— July, 211— August,  281- 
Sept.,  324— Oct.,  365— Nov.,  404— 
Dec.,  444. 


Markets  near  Home  . 262 

Mark  un  My  Paper . 367 

Mark  Twain . ICO 

Mass.  Horticultural  Society . 406 

Matches  and  their  Safe  Keeping.425 

Meadow— To  Improve . 127 

Meehan’s  Nursery . 280 

Mending  and  Making  Over . 3S5 

Mice— Native . *  333 

Mice  or  Moles . 287 

Milk— New,  3G1— or  Milk  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  877— Record,  292-332— Ten  Gal¬ 
lons  of,  407. 

Minks . 287 

Mink— Breeding  the .  17 

Minn.  Horticultural  Society. 169-207 

Mixing .  89 

Moles . 169-307-460 

Money  at  6  per  cent .  8 

Money— How  to  Remit . 2S4-326 

Mounting  Maps . 409 

Mr.  Dreer’s  Establishment . 285 

Music— Ten  Years  of . 415 


Name  your  State . 120 

Naphtha  for  Dark-louse . 16' 

Naturalist’s  Guide . 328 

New  Catalogues . 85 

Newspaper  Enterprise . 328 

New-York  Papers . 286 

Nitro-glycerine . 406 

Norway'Spruce  Hedge .  9 

N  ursing  the  Sick . 345 


Oats  and  Peas,  169— Cured  as  Hay, 
2S7— Norway,  etc..  87-139— Poland, 
415— Seven  Kind6  of,  417— Varie¬ 
ties  of,  47-35. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers . 450 

Oil-Cake— Oil-Meal .  50 

Oil  Barrels  for  Cider.90— for  Wheels, 
90— How  they  Explode,  167— Rose, 
207. 

Oiled  Paper . 329 

Old  Seeds . 285 

Olm  Brothers .  S7 

Onions . 416 

Onions— Large . 173 

Onion  Seeds . 91-2S5 

Opium . 9-48-143-181 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  Jan.,  8— 
Feb.,  43— March,  83— April,  123- 
May,  103— .June,  203— July,  233— 
August,  283— Sept.,  823— Oct.,  863— 
N  ov„  403— Dec.,  413. 

Orchard— Cropping  an . 127 

Orchard  Queries . 167 

Osiers . 166 

Osiers  oil  Sandy  Soil .  469 

Our  Common  Tortoise  or  Turtles, 
*  255. 

Outlet  for  Ice  Pond . . 418 


Panther— Am . *..  93 

Papasiculteur .  48 

Papers  —  American  Entomologist, 
209— Every  Saturday,  106— Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  409. 

Parsnips— How  to  liaise . 139 

Patching  and  Darning  Exhibit’n.4 49 

Patented  Articles . 280 

Patent  Humbugs . 866 

Patrons  of  Husbandry . ,r.  .206 

Peach  Grnb  Man— The .  7 

Peanut  Culture .  91 

Peas— Seed . 7-S9 

Peas— Field .  89 

Pe  dlers — T  roe . 126 

Personal . 369 

Perennials— Seeds  of . 224 

Perkins*  House’s  I, amp  . 247 

Petroleum,  406— As  Paint.  369— For 
Fence,  246— For  Roofs,  S7. 

Plants— Bv  Mail,  367 — Named,  207- 
285-327-442— Smoking,  9— Tliat  Will 
Bloom  in  Winter,  382. 

Pineapple  Fibre . 329 

Pines— One  the  Less . 460 

Pipe  and  Pump . 4-15 

Planting  a  Tree . 247 

Planting  Indian  Corn . 176 

Plaster  on  Clover . 127 

Please  Notice . 326 

Plowing  with  Three  Horses . 246 

Plowing  Under  Clover . 48-94 

Plow  Deep . 166 

Plows— Cast-Iron . S75 

Poison— Is  Red  Clover? . 289 

Poisoned  Dog . 87-329 

Poison  Ivy . 263 

Poisons  and  their  Antidotes . 250 

Poisons— Let  Alone . 206 

Poisoning  Mad#  Easy,  etc . 65 

Poisonous  Cabbage  Worms . 44C 

Poisonous  Hair-Dyes,  etc . 306 

Pomologists  in  California . 2S3 

Ponds— Spring  Water  for . 210 

Popular  Names  of  Fruits . 367 

Postage  Stamps— Gum  for . .  .207 

Potato .  *..8S4 

Potatoes— At  25c„  8— Bresee’s  Peer¬ 
less,  461— Corn,  etc.,  40— Culture, 
Sweet,  175  — Diggers,  416— Early 
Rose,  i — For  Pigs,  254— From  Seed, 
2S7-446— Keep  tlie  Small,  369— Lit¬ 
erature,  86. 

Poultry— Artificial  Egg  Hatching,  * 
417  —  Best  Fowls,  167—  Brewers’ 
Grains  for,  48-S6  —  Classification 
of  Breeds  of  Fowls,  218— Bul¬ 
letin,  416  —  Crested  Turkey, 
*  53  —  Disease  among  Fowls, 
409  —  Dominique  Fowls,  13  — 
Dominique  ys.  Dorking,  89  — 
Ducks,  Raising,  *  209— Egg  Hatch¬ 
ing,  89— Eggs,  Good  Average,  409 
—Feeding  Fowls,  49  —  Gapes  in 
Chicks, 407— Gees#  without  aPond, 
49— Glass-covered  Run  for  Early 
Chickens,  *  55— Grouse  Cochins, 
409— Japanese  Bantams,  *  413- 

Nest  Eggs,  47— N.  Y„  Show,  307—, 
Ornamental  Pheasants,  *  41— Soci¬ 
ety,  Conn.  State,  407— N.  Y.  State, 
40-2S6— Penn.  State,  46— Plymouth 
Rock  Fowls,  409— Raising,  Hints, 
and  Notions  about,  378— Roosters, 
Plucked,  86— Roupy  Fowls,  86- 
Second  Clutches  in  Turkeys,  259- 
Sultan  Fowls,  *  183— Turkey  Rais¬ 
ing,  Hints  on,  1SS— Vulturiuo 


Guinea  Fowl,  *  253— Wliite  Leg¬ 
horns,  367. 

Premiums  —  4-5-7-47-81-134-165  — 
For  1871.  392-395— Special,  47-444. 

Preserving  for  Soiling  Corn . 131 

Profitableness  of  Iiyc . 297 

Propagating  Pot . *.  183 

Proposed  New  Vegetable . *.  .142 

Pruning — A  Young  Orchard,  207- 
Evergreens,  224— Hedges,  327. 

Prize  Butter  Essay . 169 

Publishers  Aslir . '365 

Pumpkins  as  a  Stolen  Crop . 453 


Quadrupeds— Am.  Panther,  *  93— 
The  Northern  Hare,  *  133— Our 
Gray  Rabbit,  *  173 — The  Prairie- 
Dogs,  *  413— Tlie  Wolverine,  *  4.51 
Questions  Answered . 406 


Rabbits  and  Mice  in  Young  Or¬ 
chards,  461, 

Rabliits,  Mice  and  Trees .  9 

Rabbit  Park  and  Rabbit  Keeping, 
*410. 

Ramie,  Northern .  86 

Rats  and  Mice . 419 

Rat-trap,  An  Efficient .  25 

Rending,  Time  for . 426 

Realizing  an  Ideal . 299 

Red  Ink  and  Pencil . 445 

Relics  of  the  Grape  Mania . 143 

Repairing  a  Rocking  Chair . i(;8 

Reptiles . *..255 

Returning  from  the  Hunt... . .  .*.  .800 

Review  of  the  Season . 433 

Rhubarb  as  a  Market  Crop . 103 

Rochester  Am.  Pom.  Soc .  47 

Rock-work . 209 

Roller  Barrow . *..262 

Rooiilig,  Improved . 447 

Rose  Oil . 207 

Root  Pruning . 43-329 

Roots,  Put  in",  218— And  Stumps,  405 
—Washing,  *434. 

Rotation  of  Crops .  15 

Rustic  Work . *.  .453 

Iluta  Bagas . 371 

Rye  Crop . 297 

Rye  for  Soiling . 252 


Saddle  Galls . . 169 

Sage,  Field  Culture  of . 179-303 

Salt  and  Lime  Mixture . 2ii9 

Sap  Spouts . 130 

Saving  Fodder . 377 

Scattered  Grain  on  Stubbles . 210 

School-house  Architecture . 406 

Scouring  Knives .  65 

Sea-fowl's  Eggs,  Collecting. ..*..140 

Sea-Otter . .'....*.  .293 

Season  and  the  Crops . . 284 

Seed  Drill,  Trouble  with .  87 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing,  178— Don't 
Come  up,  207— Freezing,  48—  Osage 
Orange,  440— Peas,  7 — Sun-flower', 
447. 

Severe  Weather . *..  1 

Shallots . 344 

Sheep,  and  Dogs,  875— Crossing  Mo¬ 
rin*  Ewes  with  Long-wooled 
Ranis,  215— Cotswolds  and  Meri¬ 
nos,  175-214  —  Cotswolds  in  their 
Fleeces,  *281— Cotswolds,  Weight 
of,  375— Fattening  in  Winter,  457- 
Good  Long-wool,  407— Grazing 
Mnttoni299— Grub-in-the-liead,*257 
—Herding  Cotswolds  and  Merinos, 
452— How  much  Hay  will  they  Eat 
in  Winter?  418— Improving,  371- 
Lambs,  Feeding,  370— Raising  by 
Hand,  127  —  Lawns  and  Gilbert's 
Experiments  in  Feeding,  295— Let¬ 
ting  in  England, 374— Require  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  53— Scab  in,  *256— 
Scab  in,  Cause  and  Cure,  *256 — 
Tobacco  Smoke  for  Ticks,  *267 — 
Will  Keeping  Pay?  95. 

Shoe  Blacking  Stand . *..  65 

Shot-land  in  Kentucky . 127 

Shut  the  Door . *. .  18 

Shrubs,  Chaste-tree,  *421— Climbing, 
222  —  Double-flowering  Blackber¬ 
ry,  *421  —  Hawthorn,  447— Osage 
Grange,  447— Osage  Orange,  Sum¬ 
mer  Propagation  of,  262 --The 
Bladder  Sennas,  *341  —  Tlie  Vir¬ 
ginia  Itea,  *381. 

Sign  Your  Name .  S 

Single  or  Double  Lines. .  8 

Sleeping  and  Eating  as  Related  to 
Health,  265. 

Soils  for  Gardening  and  Farming, 
459. 

Smoke-house  and  Ash-honse.  .*.  .455 
Soiling,  292— And  Pasturing,  331-332 
—Corn  for, 211— Preparation  for,  91 

Something  out  of  Nothing _ 66 

Soothing  Syrup .  65 

Special  Crops . 255 

“  Speed  the  Plow”  . 4  6 

Spinach,  Culture  of . 341 

Spring  Greens . 164 

Squashes,  Keeping .  23 

Squashes,  Large . 446 

Spurrey . 246-287 

Stable  Floors,  etc . 367 

Stacking  Hay . 247 

Stakes .  23 

Steaming  Food .  51-9L 

Steaming  Fodder  for  Cattle . 339 

Straw  Crop,  Rye . 870 

Straw,  What  to  do  with . 374 

Storm  and  Flood  Signals . 244 

Stumps  and  Roots . 405 

Subscribers,  OH  a  Minute . 46 

Subsoil,  Best  Time  to .  ...  .149 

Suggestions  to  Farmers’  Clubs.. .166 

Sulphur  Cure . 170 

Sumach . 246-827-866 

Summer  Fallowing . 184M72 

“  Sun-light  Oil  ” . 145 

Superphosphate  for  Turnips . 259 

Sweet  Corn,  Varieties  and  Culture, 
179. 

Sweet  Potato  on  a  Bender . *.  .406 

Swindling  Nurserymen . 9-444 


IV 


INDEX. 


Swine — Are  Hogs  Pigs?  Oil — Care  of 
Young  in  Winter,  58— Clover  for, 
127— Color  of  Sel'ton,  48— Crossing, 
Cross  of  Essex  Sow  and  Chester 
White  Hoar,  83.1— Diseases  of.  333- 
Eating  Droppings,  443  —  Essex, 
*121-130— Essex  and  Grades,  55— 
Essex  vs.  Berkshires,  449— Fatality 
Among,  214— Feed  on  Cattle  Drop¬ 
pings, 50— From  Soutli-Sea  Islands, 
■431— Good,  127 — How  to  Manage 
Spring,  210— Imported,  S32— Lice 
on,  440— Little,  90— Losing  Tails, 
90— Magee  anti  Others,  453  —  Ma¬ 
nagement  of,  in  Ohio, 337— Manage¬ 
ment  of,  in  III.,  4511— Mangy,  49- 
Pasture,  407— liaising,  453— Eye  vs. 
Corn  for.  446— Sickness  of,  254— 
.  Soaking  Grain  for,  329— Steaming 
Corn  for,  209—'“  Thin  Bind  Hog,” 
375. 

Syrup . 329 

T 

Tan  Bark  Ashes .  . .  49 

Tan  for  Hot-beds . 283 

Thatching  Stacks . 374 

“  The  Society  of  Friends” . 321 

Thorn  Seeds . 409 

Thrashing . 335 

Three  Months  Free . 326 

Tim  Bunker  on  Trout  Brooks  and  a 
Hatching  House,  11— On  Old  Hats, 
Old  Folks,  172— On  Old  Corn,  339— 
On  Good  Neighborhood,  455. 

Timber  in  Southern  Indiana . 87 

Timber— Using  up  old . 5-1 

Time  to  Sow  Plaster .  48 

Timothy . 335 

Tin  E,. of .  327 

To  Advertisers . .  7 

Tobacco— Culture.  130— Cutting  and 
Curiiig,  326— Preparation  of  Land, 
218— In  August,  ;.89— In  Connecti¬ 
cut,  287— Stems  for  Manufacture, 
307. 


Torrey  Botanical  Club . 127 

Transplanting  and  Watering . 210 

Transplanting  Mangels,  etc . 216 

Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society.  273 

Trap  for  Muskrats . 178 

Trees— Arbor  Vitse,  4S-2S5— Alders 
and  Caraway,  328— Ailanthus,  Un¬ 
healthy,  369— Box,  369— Chestnut, 
the,  3i9-3S0  —  Duties  .on,  and 
Plants,  170— Dwarf  Peach,  323 
Dwarf  Pear,  423  —  Evergreens, 
23  —  European  Larch,  9  —  Ever¬ 
greens  from  Seed,  369— Forest, 
Cuttings,  87  —  Fumigating,  87— 
Killing  Sassafras  and  Persimmon, 
369  —  Larch,  Propagating  from 
Seed,  21— Large  Box,  286-M.emon, 
446— Locust  and  Ailantlms,  384— 
Mezquit,  301  —  Moving  a  Large 
Arbor  Vitae,  263— Osiers  on  Sandy 
Soil,  409— Painting  a,  247— Peaches, 
328— Peach, and  Baskets, 329— Peach, 
Golden  Dwarf,  87— Pear,  in  Ilot 
Weather,  329  — Pear,  Trimming, 
440  -Plum,  89  -  Pruning  Ever¬ 
greens,  224— Iiabbits,  Mice,  and, 
9 — Setting, 126 — Pedlers,  126 — Seeds, 
107  —  Treatment  of  a  Diseased 
Pear,  382  — Weeping,  367—  White 
Birches,  49. 

Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants . 182 

Trying  New  Tilings .  94 

Tying  Materials,  etc . 344 

Typographical . 206 

y 

Unanswered  Letters .  86 

Unfortunate . 409 

Union  is  Strength . 445 

Unpatented  Clothes  Horse... ,...185 

Unpatened  Harrow . 407 

Uses  of  Salt  Marsh  Sod . 298 

¥ 

Valuable  Book,  Free . 16G 

Value  of  Baw  and  Cooked  Food,  90 


Veal—' The  Fatted  Calf. . 177 

Vegetables— Egg-plant— About  the, 

440.— Cooking  the,  426. 

Very  Youug  Children  at  Funerals, 
25. 

Veterinary  Instruction .  49 

Veterinary  Medicine . 405 

Vitality  and  Propagation  of  the 

Scab  Mite,  298. 

Vinegar  Making . 287 

Vine  Lock . 307 

Vine  Protector . 127 

Vines  in  Orchard .  9 

Vineyard— Laying  out  a . S9-184 


Wagon  Tail-Board  Fastenings.  .*217 
Watch — Who  Buys  an  American? 
209. 

Water  Filters . 90 

Warbles . 293 

Water— Management  of  Flowing297 

AVater— Bemoval  of,  etc . *  257 

Wedding  Entertainments .  25 

Weeds,  47 — Bowman's  Boot  or  In¬ 
dian  Physic,  *  301— Chess,  More 
About,  8  —  Canada  Thistles  and 
other  Weeds,  139  —  Eradicating, 
Fallow  vs.  Hoed  Crops,  S7S— Ox- 
eye  Daisy,  80— Poison  Ivy,  263- 
Weeds  of  Maine,  127  —  White 
Grass,  48. 

West  and  South .  40 

Western  Gardener . . 366 

Wet  Hog-vards  a  Nuisance . *  57 

What  Shall  lie  Plant? . 286 

Wheat— Corn  vs.  Wheat  in  Va.,  127- 
320  —  Dielil  Wheat,  835  —  Spring 
WTheat,  91— Wheat  Culture,  831- 
Wheat  Experiments.  414—  “Win¬ 
ter-kill  ”  in  Wheat,  255. 

White-wash . 249 

White-wash— Out-door . 106 

Willow  Hedge— Experience  with, 
184. 


Wind-mill .  411 

Wines— Domestic . 346 

Winter  Clothing  for  Little  Ones.  25 
Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  9 

Window  Plants  and  Frost . 03 

“  W.  J.” . 307 

Wool— Can  the  U.  S.  Eaise  its  own? 
58. 

Work  in  Hort’l  Departments.....  3 


Yellow  T.oenst— Will  it  Pay? _ 259 

Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods, 
181. 

Recipes. 

Apple  Jonathan .  GO 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Pudding . 336 

Apple  Jelly  for  Tarts . 386 

Aunt  Eliza’s  Cake . S8G 

Bachelor’s  Cake . 60 

Beef-steak,  Cooking .  00 

Blackberries,  Preserving.  _ 215 

Bread  and  Butter  Puddings, 
Steamed,  CG. 

Bread  Cake .  GO 

Cake .  00 

Canaille,  Ilow  to  use . 306-8SG 

Canning  Fruit . 265 

Canned  Bhubarb . 226 

Chicken  Salad . 26 

Chicken,  To  Catch,  Dross,  and 
Cook  a,  420. 

Cinnamon  Cake . 140 

Citron  and  Raisins . 140 

Cleaning  Coat  Collars . 26 

Codfish  Dinner . 25 

Corn,  Cooking . 246 

Crab- Apples,  Preserving . 3S6 

Creaking  Boots .  48 

Cream  Pie . 186 

Cream  Pudding . 26 

Cucumbers,  Preserving . 207 

Currant  Jeily . 200 

Currants,  Preserving . 245 


Dried  Beef,  How  to  Cook. . 145 

Dumpling .  60 

Egg-Plant . 346-126 

Eggs,  To  Keep . 80-109 

English  Seed  Biscuits . 146 

Faded  Black  Lace,  to  Bestore _  20 

Fruit  Juice . 266 

Fruit  Salads . 306 

Game  Birds,  Cooking .  25 

Gems .  r,6 

German  Mustard . ISO 

Graham  Mush . 300 

Granes,  Preserving . 2SG 

Green  Corn . 3:27 

Green  Peas.  How  to  Cook . 22(5 

How  to  have  a  Variety  of  Food. .146 

Jelly  Bag  . *..26.5 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes . 226 

Mangles . . .  20 

Mustard,  Aromatic . 200 

Nice  Dishes  that  all  Farmer  Folks 
can  Have,  105. 

Odd  Washing  Beoipes . 386 

Peas,  Cooking  in  Milk . 246 

Pickles . 306-340 

Pig,  How  to  Boast . 420 

Pudding  without  Milk  or  Eggs..  .3S6 

Pudding  Sauce .  62 

Pumpkin  Pies . 26 

Raspberries,  Preserving . 245 

Kice  Pudding . 66-186 

Rolliehes,  Tripe . 386 

Scouring  Knives . 65-145 

Soap .  CG 

Strawberries,  Preserving . 245 

Strawberry  Shortcake . 200 

Sweet  Corn.  Canned . 327 

Tea  Stains  on  Table  Linen  ...  .186 

Tomatoes . 245-306-327 

Washing  Day  Matters,  Letter  on. 145 

Washing  Fluid . ..20-65 

IV ashing  Becipes . 106 

Water  Ices . 306 

Whitewash,  Out-door . 106 

Whortleberries,  Preserving. ....  .245 

Wines,  Domestic . 3-16 

Yeast . 106 
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Among  the  Savages . . 241 

Apples— Crab,  Hyslop  and  Cherry, 
142  —  Crab,  Marengo,  142  —  Irish 
Pippin.  63  —  Lord  SuiDeld,  102  — 
Milo,  102— Monte  Bello,  63— Somer¬ 
set,  102— Sylvester,  21. 

“  A  Snake  Levee.” . 307 

Aquariuifl . (3).  185 

Aquariums,  Plants  for . 225 


Baby  Breeches,  Pattern  of . 25 

Baby  Clothing,  Patterns . 225 

Backing  a  Heavy  Load.- . 377 

Bake-kettle . 345 

Banks  of  Streams,  Protection  for, 
(5)  256. 

Barn,  A  Farmer’s . (2). .336 

Barn,  A  Three-story . (5).. 137 

Basket  Trick . 27 

Beef,  Cutting  up  a  Fore-quarter, 
(5)  96— Slaughtering  on  the  Farm, 
(3)  57. 

Benares,  A  View  in . 318 

Bird  Cage,  Rustic . .227 

Birds— American  Dipper  or  West¬ 
ern  Ouzel,  173— Crested  Grebe,  373 
—  European  and  American  Fla¬ 
mingoes,  93— Great  Diver  or  Loon, 
373  — Great  Northern  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird,  220— Horned  Grebe, 
873— Vultnrine  Guinea  Fowl,  233— 
Wood-Ducks,  310. 

Boat  for  Muck . 137 

Bouquet  of  Dried  Grasses . 385 

Boy  who  Eats  with  his  Elbows... 847 

Bracket . (2).  .464 

Branding  Cattle . 180 

Budding  the  Grape-vine . 142 

Butter,  Stamps  and  Marketing  Tub 
(5)  27. 

Button-hole  Bouquet  Holder . 127 

c 

Cattle  —  Ayranlt  Fat  Oxen,  SI — 
Branding,  180— Cross-bred  Heifer, 
“Lizzie  Huyck,”  333— Devon,  E. 
H.  Hyde’s  Herd,  162  —  Head  of 
“  Pettypet,”  411  —  Operating  on 
Hard  Milkers,  337— Slaughtering 


on  tlie  Farm,  (3)  57. 

Cattle  Watering  Apparatus . 296 

Center  Table,  Draped . 845 

“  Chestnuting.” . 380 


Chinese  Drying  and  Packing  Tea, 
148— Eating  with  Chop-sticks,  267 
-Kite-flying,  263.1 


Churn,  Attachment  to . 335 

Churns,  Dog  Power  for . (2).  .136 

Clothes  Horse,  Unpatented. (2). .185 

Clothes-pin  Bag . 145 

Clover,  Alsike. . 136 

Clover,  Crimson . 197 

“  Collecting  Sea-Fowls’  Eggs.”..  .140 
“  Coming  Events  Cast  tlieir  Shadow 
Before,”  260. 

Cord-grass .  17 

Cork  Driver  and  Press . (SO.  .305 

Cork  Ties .  . . (3). .805 

Coru.liouse— Foundation  to . 336 

Cranberry  Culture  —  Operations 
in,  (3)  302. 

Currant  Cutting . 23 


“  Dead  Game  of  the  Season  ”...  .401 
Dogs— Trained  Poodle  “Sport”..  67 


Door-closer .  18 

Drain— Wooden . 378 

IE 

Egg-hatcliing— Artificial _  (6) .  .417 

F 

“  Fairy  Marauders” . .188 


Fence  —  Economical,  (2)  99— For 
Flooded  Fields,  (5)  410  —  For 
Heavy  Land,  (4)  217— For  Streams, 


216. 

Ferrets  . 13 

Filter— Home-made  Family . 417 

“  Finding  Hie  Chapter  ” . 466 

Flowers— See  also  Plants  — Bear- 
grass,  344  — Blue  Passion-flower, 


261 — Diadem  Pink,  24  —  Double- 
flowered  Datura,  459— Elegant 
Humea,  311 — Entire-leaved  Clema¬ 
tis,  424— Feathered  Hyacinth,  424 
— Fire-cracker  Plant, 462— Fragrant 
Abronia,  141— Fringed  Petunia,  21 
—Japanese  Iris,  381— Jasminc-like 
Bouvardla,  221  — Lungwort,  181- 
Opium  Poppy,  181— Scarlet  Cras- 
sula,  224— Thick-leaved  Saxifraga, 
221— The  Twin-leaf,  141— Vallotta 
Purpurea,  184— Variegated  Cobsea, 
61  — Variegated  Sweet  Alyssum, 
2G1 — Vick’s  Striped  Double  Zinnia, 
21— White-spotted  Calla,  819. 


Foot-rest . 

Fowls  —  Dominique,  13 

—  Japanese 

Bantams,  401— Sultans, 

133. 

. . SCI 

G 

Garden— Plans . 

Garden  Seat— A  Shaded . 14.5 

Gates. . .(5)..1S2 

Gate— Dr.  Thornburgh’s . 423 

Grindstone— Attachment  to . 269 

Guinea  Pigs . . . 1S7 

H 

Hare— The  Northern . 133 

Harvest  House—' The  Small . 333 

Horses— Thorougli-hreds  of  Clif¬ 
ton  Stud,  202. 

Horses— Wooden  Shoes  for.. (4) .  .138 
Horseshoe  or  King-crab . 373 


Housekeeping  Conveniences,  (G) 
168 — (8)  208. 

House  Plans— (7)  88 -(6)  128— (4) 


2  IS — (4)  2S9. 

House  Sewage . . (2) .  .257 

Houses— WarmWalls  for _ (4)..  97 


Hospital  for  Animals  In  India.. .  .427 
“ Hunting  in  the  Far  West.. .  (6)  .420 

a 

Ice-house  and  Dairy . (4) .  .376 

Implements  —  Butter-worker,  455- 
Clod  Crushers,  (4)  56— Corn  Cov- 
crer,  176— Field  Boilers,  (4)  17- 
IIarrow,  Tlie  Geddes,  (3)  16— 
Horse-powers,  Ilome-made,  (3) 
454— Knee  for  Ditching  Plow,  16- 
Boiler  Barrow,  202— Boot-washer, 
451—' Thistle  Tongues,  (2)  139— Turf 
Cutter,  247. 

Inarching  tlio  Grape-vine,  (2) _ 223 

Indian  Jugglers . 387 

Injection  Apparatus  for  Cattle,  (2) 
376. 

Insects— Cabbage  Pest,  (4)  422— Gi¬ 
gantic  Digger  Wasp,  382— Gigantic 
AVater-bug,  61—  Gladden’s  Tick 
Killer,  107— Green-corn  Pest,  (2) 
462— Horse  Bot  and  Bot-fly,  (5)  177 
—Ox  Gad-fly,  (2)  290— Sheep,  Grub- 
in-tlie-Head  (4)  257— Sheep  Scab, 
(3)  256  — Sheep  Ticks,  212— Tick 
Fumigator,  207— Tomato  Worm 
and  Cocoons,  S17  —  Tnbe  for 
Smoking,  G3  —  Twelve-spotted 
Squash  Beetle,  30:2-313. 
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Jelly  Bag... 

L 

. 265 

Lactometer- 

-Titus  Oakes’... 

....253 

Lactometer- 

-Vom  Hole's _ 

....377 

Ladders— Fruit  and  Extension  (&) 

342. 

Lamp  Shade . (2).. 463 

Library  Steps  . 104 


m 

Maple  Sugar— Apparatus  and  House 
for  making,  S-5S-(4)  97. 


Match  Safes . (3). .425 

Maze  at  Central  Park . 224 

Milking— Implement  to  eure-linrd 

milkers,  (2)  337. 

Mitten  Pattern . 145 


Mutton— Dressing  and  Cutting  up, 
(2)  216. 

o 

Opium— Implements  for  Gathering, 


(3)  222. 

P 

Panther— The  American . 93 

Paper  Holder . (3) .  .463 

Peach  Crate . 263 


Perfected  Crown  Grafting. .(3).. 263 
Pheasants— Group  of  Ornamental, 
41.  ' 

Plants— See  also  Flowers  and 
Shrubs  —  Achyranthes  Lindcnii, 
141  —  Bowman’s  Boot,  301—  Bur- 
Beed,  261— Caladiums,  a  group  of, 
20— California  Pitcher  Plant,  101 — 
Cat-tail,  261— Climbing  Fern,  21— 
Closed  Gentian,  459— Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium,  144  —  Ivy-leaved 
Toad-Flax,  144  —  Madder,  4G0— 
Marsh  Marigold,  104— Variegated 
Grassy  Calamus,  184  —  Vegetable 
Caterpillar,  101—' Vegetable  Snail, 
104— Vegetable  Worms,  103. 

Potato— A  Native . 881 

Poultry— See  also  Fowls.— Crested 
Turkey,  53— Duck  Coop,  209— Glass 
covered  Bun  for  Early  Chickens, 


(2)  56. 

Prairie-Dogs . 413 

R 

Babbit— The  Gray . 173 

Rat  Trap .  25 


Reptiles— Box  Tortoise,  253— Bull- 
Frog,  218  —  Cricket-Frog,  213  — 
Mulilenburg’s  Tortoise,  253— Pick¬ 
erel-Frog,  213— Spotted  Tortoise, 


253. 

“  Returning  from  tlie  Hunt.” . S00 

Roof  Gardens  or  Greenhouses  (3)313 
Rustic-work  Structures . (4) .  .45S 

s 

Son  Otter . 293 

“Severe  Weather.” .  1 


Sheep— Dipping  for  Ticks  and  Scab. 
(4)  212— Grub-in-tlie-Head,  (4)  257 
-Maple-Shade  Cotswolds  in  their 
Fleeces,  281— Scab-mite,  (3)  236- 
Ticks,  Apparatus  for  killing,  167. 

Shoe-blacking  Stand. .  65 

Shrubs— Bladder  Senna, 341— Chaste 
Tree,121— Double-flowering  Black¬ 
berry,  421— Virginia  Itea,  SSI— 
White-fruited  Pyracanth,  3S1. 
Smoke-house  and  Ash-house.  .(2)45.5 

“  Smoking  out  Squirrels.” . 423 

Spartina  or  Cord-grass .  17 

Squaws  collecting  the  Prairie  Ap¬ 
ple,  213. 

Steam-Engine  for  Boys . 464 

Strawberries— Black  Defiance,  S04— 
Late  Prolific,  304— Nicanor,  804— 
Ilubis,  304. 

Strawberry  Runnel^  in  Pots . 264 

Street  Scene  in  Canton . 108 

Street  Toys . (2).. 107 

Swine— Essex,  121— Roofed  Hog-pen 
Yard,  56. 

South  Sea  Island . 431 

Swivel  Clevis . 337 

T 

Tail-board  Fastenings . (2) .  .217 

Terraced  Propagating  Pot. .(2). .183 

“  Tlie  Book  of  Life” . 308 

“  The  Corn-stalk  Fiddle  ” . SS8 

“  The  Pioneer  of  the  Train  ” . 68 

“The  Society  of  Friends  ” . 321 

“  The  Story-Teller  . 463 

“  The  Thrashing  Machine  of  New 
Mexico,"  100. 

“Tlie  Young  Photographer”.-....  23 

Thatching— Straw  Carrier . 374 

Tree  labels . 22 

Trees— The  Mezquit . 301 

Trellises  for  Tomatoes . (2)..1S2 

Turkey— Crested . 53 

V 

Veal— How  to  Cut  up . (3).  .177 

Vegetables— Asparagus  Planting,  22 
—  Cabbage,  Early  Wyman,  21  — 
Edible  Polymnia,  143  — Egyptian 
Beet,  61  — Sweet  Potato  “on  a 
Bender,”  406— Trophy  Tomato, 443. 
Vine  Protector . 127 


AVater  Pipes . (3) .  .297 

Wheelbarrow — Broad-wheeled. .  .337 

AA’hito  AA’liale  or  Beluga.  . . 293 

“  AA’inning  his  Plumes  " . 228 

Wolverine  . 451 
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The  shepherds  of  the  mountainous  regions 
are  liable  to  have  their  flocks  exposed,  both  on 
the  coming  on  of  winter  and  in  the  spring,  to 
storms  of  great  severity  accompanied  by  rain, 
snow  and  cold,  and  often  by  driving  wind 
which  allows  no  escape  from  cold  or  wet.  Even 
so  hardy  an  animal  as  the  Highland  sheep  often 
suffers  greatly.  Separated  from  the  flock, 
weighed  down  by  their  ice-loaded  fleeces,  weak¬ 
ened  by  lack  of  food,  and  chilled  through  and 
through,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most  vigorous 
sometimes  give  up  in  their  struggle  with  the 
elements,  and  die.  When  the  storm  breaks  away 
or  a  lull  for  a  few  hours  comes,  then  is  exercis¬ 


ed  the  sagacity  of  that  most  intelligent  of  brutes, 
the  shepherd  dog.  Every  old  country  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  which  sheep  form  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture,  has  its  own  race  or  breed  of  shepherd 
dogs.  Those  used  in  mountainous  regions  re¬ 
semble  each  other  a  good  deal,  because  the  same 
arduous  duties  are  required  of  them.  They 
must  be  intelligent,  kind,  hardy  and  docile,  of 
good  size,  fleet,  well  coated,  and  enduring.  The 
most  remarkable  instances  of  intelligence  have 
been  manifested  by  females.  We  are  most  famil¬ 
iar  witli  the  English  and  Scotch  shepherd  dogs. 
The  latter,  called  the  Colly,  is  the  breed  of  the 
dog  in  the  engraving.  These,  like  other  shepherd 


dogs,  are  from  their  birth  familiar  with  sheep. 
They  have  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
shepherds  and  manifest  the  strongest  attachment 
for  their  master,  generally  being  entirely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  other  men.  Their  care  of  the  flock  is  not 
a  cultivated  natural  impulse,  nor  second  nature, 
even  after  centuries  of  breeding,  hut  simply  a 
business  to  which  they  are  trained  and  in  which 
they  find  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  their  wonderful  sagacity,  aided  by  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  vision  and  scent,  and  probably 
also  of  hearing.  Untrained  they  make  affection¬ 
ate,  companionable  dogs,  quick  to  learn  tricks, 
and  to  understand  language  addressed  to  them. 
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liacli  Volume*  Supplied. — The  back  volumes 
of  tlie  Agriculturist,  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
outdoor  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
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A  M  E  R  I C  A N  A GRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1870. 

It  was  wise  in  the  Ancieuts  to  begin  their  social 
year  in  January.  The  Jewish  year  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  the  Mohammedan  in  May ;  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  at  “Advent,”  about  the  first  of  December ; 
and  our  National  or  Civil  year  on  the  4th  of  July. 
At  no  time  have  farmers,  gardeners,  professional 
or  business  men  so  much  leisure  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  closing  year,  and  to  begin  aright 
the  new  as  at  this  season,  when  traffic  is,  in 
a  measure,  suspended,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
when  the  hours  of  light  are  few,  and  the  even¬ 
ings  are  Jong.  We  are  receiving  the  income 
from  the  harvest  in  one  way  or  another,  or  know 
what  to  calculate  upon,  in  a  measure,  at  least ; 
weeks  must  pass  before  the  activity  of  field  work 
presses  us  again,  and  we  have  tii^c  to  prepare  for 
a  successful  year.  Success  docs  not  come  unsought, 
at  least  not  to  farmers  following  their  ordinary 
avocations.  It  must  he  won  b)r  well-studied  plans, 
and  thorough  preparations,  judiciously  carried  out. 
To  plan  and  prepare  is,  therefore,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  work  for  January.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  make 
an  exception  to  this  statement  in  favor  of  that 
mental  culture  for  which  the  winter  offers  such 
opportunities.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  a 
farmer,  as  a  man,  as  to  be  well  informed,— as  a 
farmer,  ho  may  he  tolerably  successful,  without 
education  except  in  the  routine  and  labor  of  his 
profession,  but  every  year  makes  it  harder  for  those 
farmers  who  depend  exclusively  on  native  wit  and 
innate  shrewdness,  and  easier  for  those  who  study 
fanning,  and  follow  their  profession  with  all  the 
aids  they  can  get,  with  the  printed  experience  of  a 
thousand  neighbors,  the  best  thoughts  of  >non  of 
science,  and  the  best  implements  and  methods  they 
can  afford  to  gut  and  learn,  and  can  carry  out  to  use. 

BHiciSs  About  Work. 

Wo  assume  that  the  regular  labors  of  the  field 
are  suspended  by  cold  weather ;  if  otherwise,  and 
we  occasionally  have  winter’s  when,  even  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  plowing  may  be  done  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  no  hint  from  us  will  be  needed  to  remind 
farmers  that  there  arc  some  kinds  of  properly 
called  spring  work,  which  may  he  done,  greatly  to 


the  relief  of  the  men  and  teams  in  March  and 
April.  Now  and  then,  however,  times  occur  when 
the  ground  is  bare,  and  stones  are  loose,  and  these 
offer  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  to  pick 
up  stones  and  lay  them  in  heaps,  or  haul  them  off 
at  once  from  the  fields  to  where  they  may  he  used. 

The  Workshop. — The  winter  affords  time  to  work 
a  good  deal  at  repairing  tools,  making  and  mend¬ 
ing  articles,  and  if  one  has  a  room  which  may  be 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  with  a  good  work-bench, 
furnished  with  common  carpenters’  tools,  a  solder¬ 
ing  iron,  a  little  kit  of  saddlers’  tools,  some  leather, 
rivets,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  a  very  attractive  place 
for  the  boys  ;  and  not  only  would  there  be  a  good 
deal  of  good  work  done,  but  good  habits  formed, 
and  skill  gained,  worth, a  great  many  dollars  more 
than  an  expensively  fitted  up  work-shop  would  cost. 

Frost  and  Snow. — Never  delay  path-making  and 
road-breaking  after  every  fall  of  snow.  The  work  is 
much  lighter,  aud  it  is  better  done.  Never  trust 
to  mild  nights,  and  leave  the  water  standing  in 
pumps  or  pipes.  Sudden  changes  of  weather,  with 
accompanying  damage,  occur  without  warning. 

Building  may  often  be  done  by  contract  in  winter 
cheaper  than  in  warm  weather,  especially  if  the 
contracts  be  made  in  the  autumn;  but  builders 
will  give  moderate  figures  for  good  work,  if  one 
can  present  well-made  plans  and  specifications  early 
in  the  new  year,  and  give  them  time  to  do  the  fin¬ 
ishing  after  the  house  is  enclosed,  and  the  roof  on, 
when  their  other  work  does  not  press  upon  them. 

Timber. — Cut  and  haul  to  the  saw-mill.  In  se¬ 
lecting  trees,  take  such  as  have  nearly  stopped 
growing,  but  are  still  sound  and  healthy.  Such 
wood  is  quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  growing 
fast,  aud  stiffer.  Young  timber  is  elastic,  old  is 
stiff;  that  which  has  stopped  growing,  and  has 
many  dead  limbs,  is  brash,  though  good  for  fuel. 

Ice. — Those  who  have  ice-houses  should  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  fill  thcm.whenever  sufficient  thickness  of  ice 
forms  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  it  economically. 
At  the  lowest  latitude  where  ice-houses  are  found, 
and  where  ice  is  usually  gathered,  it  often  happens 
that  good  ice  can  be  obtained  only  for  a  very  few 
days.  Ice  one  inch  thick  may  he  very  profitably 
handled,  being  dragged  out  upon  a  clean  platform, 
running  into  the  water,  and  from  this  shoveled 
into  carts.  It  should  bo  packed  by  pounding  into 
as  solid  a  mass  as  possible  in  the  ice-house.  An 
intermixture  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure, 
fresh-fallen  snow  is  an  advantage  if  it  bo  well 
pounded.  When  thick  ice  can  he  obtained,  chip 
off  all  flic  porous  snow-ice,  and  pack  only  flic 
clearest,  filling  the  crevices  with  fine  ice  chipped 
from  the  top  of  each  layer.  Cut  'the  cakes  to  fit. 

Horses  ought  to  have  good  cleaning  and  regular 
exercise.  If  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  give 
them  a  run  of  an  hour  or  two  in  a  well-fenced  lot, 
one  at  a  time — if  there  is  any  danger  of  their  kick¬ 
ing  each  other — every  fair  day.  Don’t  scrimp  in 
bedding;  you  will  lose  nothing,  but  gain,  in  the 
less  amount  of  food  a  horse  will  need  if  kept  warm. 
Close  stables  must  be  well  ventilated.  Direct  the 
blacksmith  to  put  the  best  and  toughest  steel  into 
the  caulks,  so  welded  on  that  they  will  not  tear  out. 
The  caulks  should  be  thick,  so  t  hat  they  may  be 
sharpened  when  necessary  several  times  without 
the  necessity  of  renewing  the  shoes. 

Marcs  and  Colts. — Brood  mares  are  liable  to  injury 
from  slipping  on  the  ice,  and  they  ought  to  be 
kept  sharp-shod  if  used,  and  kept  off  from  icy 
paths  when  exercised  or  led  to  water.  Similar  care 
must  bo  had  for  colts  in  giving  them  exercise.  The 
winter  is  a  favorable  season  to  break  and  train 
young  horses.  In  all  exercise  for  the  purpose  of 
training  a  horse,  remember  lie  is  an  animal  of  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  reason,  of  great  natural  cau¬ 
tion,  of  excellent  memory,  and  of  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable  curiosity,  and  work  upon  these  faculties. 
Tlie  horse  is  never  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of 
a  new  and  strange  thing  unless  he  smells  and  rubs  it 
with  his  nose.  This  lie  must  do  voluntarily. 

Oxen ,  if  used  upon  snowy  or  icy  roads,  must  be 
well  shod,  and  kept  sharp. 

Cows. — Feed  well,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good 
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condition,  and  rather  gaining  than  falling  o)F  in 
flesli.  Milk  to  within  six  weeks  of  calving  before 
beginning  to  dry  off.  Should  cows  calve  during 
this  month,  provide  warm,  well-littered  box  stalls. 
Cows  with  calf  should  have  some  grain — corn-meal, 
bran,  or  oil-meal.  They  do  better,  calve  easier, 
have  better  calves,  and  give  more  and  better  milk. 

Young  Cattle. — Give  young  cattle  all  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  hay  they  want  to  eat,  and  with  good 
shelter  they  will  thrive.  If  lousy,  wash  them  with 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  directions  accompanying  the  package. 

Beeves  should  have  warm  quarters,  where  they 
will  not  be  excited  or  disturbed  by  occurrences 
about  them,  and  should  be  fed,  if  for  the  spring 
market,  with  all  that  they  will  eat  of  corn  and  oil- 
meal  mixed,  and  with  roots  and  hay,  to  give  va¬ 
riety,  or  with  other  fattening  feed.  Quick  fatten¬ 
ing  is  the  most  profitable,  and  they  need  very  little 
exercise,  if  any,  so  long  as  they  have  good  appet  ites. 

Sheep  which  are  fed  for  slaughter  need  to  be 
sorted,  so  that  the  stronger  ones  shall  not  get 
more  grain  than  is  their  share,  or  than  is  good  for 
them.  Sheep  are  easily  thrown  “  off  their  feed  ” 
by  over-feeding.  Give  turnips  and  oil-cake  with 
corn,  and  occasionally  hemlock  boughs,  if  these 
can  be  easily  got;  all  sheep  are  fond  of  them,  and 
they  are  a  healthy  variation  of  their  diet.  Examine 
all  sheep  for  ticks,  lice,  and  scab,  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  carbolic  soap  in  the  form  of  strong  suds, 
thrown  into  the  parted  lleece  through  a  quill  in  the 
cork  of  a  bottle;  it  will  keep  the  vermin  in  check. 

Swine. — The  high  price  of  pork  will  tempt 
farmers  to  get  tlteir  store  pigs  in  condition  for 
slaughter.  This  is  not  worth  while  unless  you 
have  abundant  provision  made  for  a  large  stock  of 
young  ones.  Sows  will  eat  good  clover  hay  and 
corn-stalks,  if  sweet,  and  may  be  kept  in  good 
order  on  comparatively  little  feed  besides. 

Poultry. — Eggs  are  high.  The  flesh  of  poultry 
brings  a  fair  price  except  when  a  glutted  market 
is  followed  by  a  thaw  at  this  season.  To  secure 
eggs  in  winter,  fowls  must  have  light  quarters, 
where  they  may  spend  not  only  the  night  but  se¬ 
vere  days  in  comfort,  protected  from  both  cold  and 
wind.  Light  barn-cellars  or  enclosed  “hovels,” 
where  manure  is  thrown  from  the  stables,  are 
places  which  almost  every  farmer  can  arrange. 
Feed  well ;  watch  for  roup,  or  any  such  disease; 
remove  wheezing  fowls  or  those  with  colds,  and 
give  them  tonic  and  stimulating  diet.  Give  fowls 
soft  feed — mashed  potatoes  with  meal  or  wheat 
screenings,  swelled  oats,  or  cracked  corn,  well 
soaked,  during  the  day,  mingling  it  with  cayenne 
pepper  now  and  then,  and  feeding  corn,  barley, 
buckwheat,  or  other  hard  feed  at  evening.  Water 
ought  not  to  freeze  in  the  lien-liouse  except  on  the 
severest  nights,  and  the  house,  roosts  and  nest- 
boxes  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  in  the  spring  or 
summer.  Dry  earth  is  useful  as  a  deodorizer. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

As  we  commence  our  monthly  notes  for  another 
year,  it  is  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  rousing 
fire  within,  and  the  music  of  sleigh-bells  without. 
It  is  now  the  time  for  fireside  horticulture.  We 
do  not  now  allude  to  window  plants,  but  to  the 
horticulturist  himself.  Out-door  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  “laid  by,”  and  now  is  the  time  when 
the  cultivator  himself  needs  to  have  his  brain  turned 
over  and  fertilized.  It  is  necessary  to  change  ideas 
as  well  as  seed,  and  many  a  sound  old  stock  of  ex¬ 
perience  would  bear  all  the  better  fruit  if  it  could 
be  engrafted  with  some  new  notion.  Let  the  journ¬ 
als  which  were  put  aside  half  read,  at  the  season 
when  work  was  pressing,  be  brought  out  for  thor¬ 
ough  perusal.  See  if  you  have  the  best  and  latest 
work  on  the  branch  you  are  most  interested  in. 
There  are  but  few  books  upon  horticulture  so 
stupid  that  a  wide-awake  man  cannot  get  a  good 
idea  from  them.  There  are  but  few  cultivators  but 
have  some  experiences  that  arc  worth  learning — 
and  what  better  way  is  there  in  which  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  than  to  begin  with  your 
neighbor  and  compare  notes  with  him?  So  with 
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reading,  visiting,  and  planning,  the  days  which  are 
too  rigorous  for  out-door  work,  may  be  made 
among  the  most  profitable  of  the  year. 

Orchard  and  Nursery, 

Animals  must  be  kept  out  of  young  orchards. 
Tight  fences  and  securely  closed  gates  will  do  much 
to  exclude  domestic  animals,  including  man. 

Mice  and  Babbits  are  the  most  troublesome 
among  the  wild  animals.  Tramp  down  the  light 
snows  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Sprinkle 
blood  near  the  base  of  each  tree,  to  keep  off  rab¬ 
bits.  See  item  in  “  Basket  ”  on  the  use  of  corn¬ 
stalks  for  the  purpose. 

Cions  can  be  cut  if  the  trees  are  not  frozen  ;  mark, 
and  store  in  sawdust  or  moss  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Pruning. — Though  winter  pruning  is  objected  to 
by  good  authorities,  if  we  had  an  old  orchard  that 
needed  treatment,  we  should  go  at  it  in  winter 
when  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Painting  over  large 
wounds,  or  covering  them  with  melted  grafting- 
wax  will  prevent  injury  from  rotting.  If  trees  are 
properly  shaped  when  young,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  do  much  pruning. 

Insects. — One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  orchard- 
ist  is  the  Tent-caterpillar,  but  it  is,  fortunately, 
one  of  the  easiest  to  keep  in  check.  The  eggs  may 
now  be  seen  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  glued  in  a 
broad  band-like  cluster.  Remove  the  eggs  and 
there  will  be  no  caterpillars,  as  another  crop  will 
not  be  laid  until  next  summer.  A  pole  pruning 
implement  of  some  kind  is  convenient  for  this. 

Manure  may  be  spread  upon  the  orchard.  We 
sometimes  see  trees  manured  by  a  heap  placed  direct¬ 
ly  around  the  trunk,  where,  if  nota  positive  injury, 
it  is  of  no  use.  Spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 

1’ ru in 

Those  who  have  only  a  limited  space  must  plant 
their  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they  best  cau ;  but 
where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  by  all  means 
have  a  separate  garden  for  small  fruits  and  dwarf 
and  other  trees  of  small  growth.  It  is  impossible 
to  grow  vegetables  properly  in  the  close  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  trees  and  large  shrubs  ;  besides  this,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  likely  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
proper  nutriment.  Select  a  well-sheltered  spot, 
with  good  deep  soil ;  drain  if  necessary,  and  set  it 
apart  as  a  fruit  garden.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  pears,  etc.,  can  be 
produced  in  abundant  supply.  Were  small  fruits 
in  abundance,  there  would  lie  fewer  discussions 
of  the  question,  “Why  do  boys  leave 'the  farm  ?” 

A  mild  spell  will  allow  of  the  pruning  of  such 
grape-vines  and  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  as 
were  left  at  the  regular  autumn  pruning. 

liiitclieii  CHiimlen. 

At  the  North  we  can  do  but  little  this  month, 
except  when  vegetables  are  forced  under  glass.  In 
Southern  States  the  hardy  vegetables  may  be  sown 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
temperature  averages  about  45°.  The  beet,  carrot, 
parsnip,  parsley,  cauliflower,  radish,  turnip,  onion, 
leek,  cress,  spinach,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  hardy. 

Seeds. — If  the  seed  be  poor  in  quality,  or  not  true 
to  its  kind,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Look  over 
the  stock  on  hand,  and  reject  all  about  the  identity 
which  there  is  any  doubt.  The  vitality  is  easily 
tried  by  planting  a  given  number  in  a  box  of  earth, 
and  keeping  in  a  warm  room  until  they  germinate. 
If  three-fourths  come  up,  the  seed  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  good.  Decide  early  what  seeds  are  wanted, 
and  order.  Stick  to  tested  kinds  for  the  main 
crop,  and  invest  in  novelties  for  experiment  only. 

Manure. — -Tlie  heaps  should  be  turned  over  when 
the  steam  issues  copiously.  Cart  manure  to  those 
points  where  it  will  be  handy  for  use. 

Hot-beds  are  to  be  prepared  for.  Sashes  may  need 
repairs  in  the  way  of  painting  and  glazing.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  they  may  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  safest  rule  for  all  latitudes  is  to  start 
the  hot-bed  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which 
the  plants  can  be  set  out  with  safety. 

Straw  Mats  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  glass  of 


the  hot-beds  during  cool  nights.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  given  directions  for  making  them. 

Cold-Frames. — If  the  snow  covers  them  while  the 
plants  are  frozen  it  need  not  be  removed,  but  if  the 
weather  is  mild  when  the  fall  takes  place,  it  should 
be  swept  off.  Give  air  every  mild  day,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  keep  the  plants  as  dormant  as  possible. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn, 

Many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  places  will 
be  formed.  If  one  has  abundant  means,  and  but 
little  knowledge  of  such  matters,  it  will  be  safest 
for  him  to  employ  some  landscape-gardener  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  taste  to  lay  out  his  grounds.  The 
great  mass  of  people  are,  however,  obliged  to  both 
plan  and  execute  themselves.  To  such  our  advice 
is,  do  not  attempt  too  much  in  the  way  of  adorn¬ 
ment  at  once.  Do  not  copy  the  plans  for  expensive 
places  which  will  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  and 
which,  if  laid  out,  are  not  likely  to  be  kept  in 
order.  Make  a  plan  of  the  place  as  it  is,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  as  many  of  its  present  features  as  arc 
desirable.  Houses  are  gencrallv  set  too  near  the 
road,  which  much  restricts  the  space  in  front,  and 
this  space  is  generally  divided  by  a  path  directly 
from  the  road  to  the  front  door.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  a  side  entrance  from  the  road  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid  breaking  up  the  space  directly 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  thus  a  lawn  of  moderate 
dimensions  can  be  had.  A  smooth,  level  lawn  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for.  Make  only  such 
paths  as  are  necessary,  and  if  pleasing  curves  can 
be  given  to  them,  it  is  better  than  to  have  them 
straight.  Shrubs,  trees,  and  flower  beds  arc  to  be 
provided  for,  and  for  these  no  definite  directions 
can  be  given.  A  common  mistake  is  to  so  surround 
the  house  with  trees  that  distant  views  are  quite 
shut  out.  A  little  judicious  cutting  away  will 
often  open  a  beautiful  landscape  to  view.  All  such 
plans  should  be  made  long  in  advance  of  the  work¬ 
ing  season,  and  be  well  considered  in  all  their  rela¬ 
tions  before  the  work  of  laying  out  is  commenced. 

Plants  in  pits,  cold-frames,  and  cellars,  should  be 
looked  to,  and  aired  when  the  weather  will  allow. 
Plants  thus  stored  will  seldom  need  water,  but 
should  they  become  very  dry,  give  a  small  quantity. 

Bustle  Work  will  afford  interesting  employment 
for  those  who  have  some  taste  and  mechanical 
skill.  Seats,  flower  stands,  and  the  like,  can  be 
made  out  of  very  unpromising  material.  Cedar, 
Laurel,  the  Wild  Grape,  and  others,  afford  available 
stuff  for  the  purpose. 

Slakes ,  labels,  and  all  garden  conveniences, 
should  be  prepared  in  advance  in  abundant  supply. 

C«roei»-Saonse  «iEa<l  ^V5bb«1<i>w 

The  temperature  of  the  green-house,  where 
plants  are  expected  to  grow  and  flower,  should 
reach  60  or  65°  in  the  daytime,  and  may  sink  10  ol¬ 
io0  lower  at  night.  If  plants  are  only  stored  for  the 
winter  away  from  frost,  then  the  night  temperature 
may  go  down  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing. 

Ventilation  is  to  be  given  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  by  cold.  Plants  in  rooms  suffer 
greatly  for  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  success 
with  plants  in  modern,  close-built  houses,  is  much 
more  rare  than  it  used  to  be  in  less  carefully  closed 
structures.  In  providing  for  a  change  of  air, 
sudden  chilling  of  the  plants  must  be  avoided. 

Dust  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  health 
of  house  plants.  The  table  on  which  the  plants 
stand  may  be  so  arranged  that  wires  or  rods,  to 
support  a  cloth,  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus 
provide  a  dust  protector  while  sweeping  is  being- 
done.  Shower  the  plants  as  often  as  practicable. 

Insects. — The  Gren-fly,  or  Aphis,  and  the  Red- 
spider  are  the  principal  insects  that  infest  house 
plants.  The  first  is  to  be  treated  to  abundant 
smoking  with  tobacco,  and  the  other  will  soon  be 
rid  of  if  the  foliage  is  thoroughly  wetted  everyday. 

Water  only  when  the  earth  shows  signs  of  dry¬ 
ness.  More  plants  are  injured  by  over  watering 
than  by  too  little  water. 

Bulbs  will  now  be  coming  forward.  Give  plenty 
of  light.  Cut  away  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  fade 
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Orangk  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Amnual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance):  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  conies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
eacli :  Ten  to  nineteen  conies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


DID  IT  PAY? 

The  other  day  we  sent  to  one  gentleman  in 
Ohio :  a  beautiful  $100  Lady's  Gold  Watch,  a 
Splendid  Tea  Set  of  six  pieces,  a  Great  Diction¬ 
ary,  and  a  Breach- Loading  Pocket  Rifle — all  as  a 
present  in  return  for  274  subscribers  for  1870 
which  he  had  gathered  in  a  brief  time.  Did  it 
Pay  him  ?  Whether  or  not  it  paid  us  is  our 
look  out.  We  are  doing  such  things  all  the 
time,  and  shall  keep  on  doing  so.*  Will  it  pay 
those  who  subscribed  $1.50  each  to  have  this 
journal  before  them  all  the  year?  They  thought 
so,  and  we  shall  take  good  care  that  it  does. 

This  journal  clashes  with  nothing  else.  It  is  all  origin¬ 
al  and  valuable  to  every  person  in  City,  Village  and 
Country— NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST— yes, 
EVERYWHERE.  An  intelligent  Louisiana  gentleman 
called  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  up  an  edition  for  the  far 
South ,  leaving  out  some  articles  and  inserting  others  on 
Southern  topics.  But  after  looking  through  several  back 
numbers  he  could  not  find  anything  he  would  omit. 
We’ll  try  and  get  in  more  special  information  for  pecu¬ 
liar  Southern  crops,  and  modes  of  cultivation,  as  needed. 

But  the  above  is  only  one  case.  Splendid 
Premiums  are  going  out  daily  to  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  to  oilier  lands.  There  are  in 
this  country  27,107  Post-Offices,  and  wherever 
there  are  people  enough  for  a  Post-Office,  there 
are  enough  to  make  up  a  large  or  small  Premium 
Club — people,  too,  who  would  be  benefited  far 
more  than  its  cost.  It  only  needs  some  enter¬ 
prising  person  to  show  and  explain  the  paper, 
to  get  the  names,  and  receive  the  premium  free. 
Suppose  YOU  do  it,  reader. 

Lack  of  money  is  a  standard  excuse  from  those  asked 
to  subscribe.  But  the  price  of  one  egg  or  two  a  week, 
produced  or  saved,  will  pay  for  the  paper.  Less  than  a 
pound  of  meat  per  month ,  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  saved  or 
economized,  will  do  the  same,  while  the  household  hints 
will  help  to  economize  many  pounds,  and  will  give  better 
and  more  healthful  food  at  diminished  cost.  A  cheap 
cigar  saved  weekly  will  pay  for  the  paper,  while  the  hints 
about  culture,  etc.,  will  secure  better  crops,  by  many 
dollars  in  value. 

Reader,  YOU  can  get  a  good  premium  for 
a  little  work.  Try  it.  You  may  not  get  a 
large  one  at  first,  but  you  can  “break  ground” 
this  year,  and  every  copy  now  introduced  will 
open  the  way  for  a  great  increase  next  year. 

*  EXI*1L  AS  J’lON. — Paper,  press-work,  and  mail¬ 
ing,  cost  about  $1  for  each  subscriber.  20,000  circulation 
(a  very  large  one)  leaves  only  $5000  for  office,  editing, 
engravings,  etc.,  if  subscribers  average  $1.25  each,  in¬ 
cluding  clubs.  OUR  100,000  to  290,000  circulation  leaves 
us  $40,000  to  $50,000  for  collecting  information,  engrav¬ 
ings,  etc,  and  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  paper  as  we  have 
done.  We  spend  all  the  subscription  money  on  the  paper, 
and  many  thousand  dollars  more.  The  large  circulation 
induces  good  advertisers  to  pay  us  enough  to  give  the 
premiums,  and  have  our  profits  left.  More  subscribers 
give  us  more  advertising  money,  and  thus  we  can  give 
more  premiums,  and  that  gets  more  subscribers  ;  and  so 
we  go  on,  and  every  body  is  benefited.  All  expenses  of 
getting  up  and  carrying  on  the  Journal,  (aside  from  pa¬ 
per,  press-work,  and  mailing.)  are  not  greater  for  half  a 
million,  than  for  half  a  thousand  subscribers  ;  so  the 
larger  the  circulation,  the  more  we  can  give  for  the  money. 


YOU  CM  GET: 

A  Good  Watch— Free  of  Cost— a  gen¬ 
time  $40.00  American  Waltham  Watch,  with  heavy 
3-ounce  Hunting-case — a  capital  time-piece  that 
will  last  through  life,  by  sending  50  subscribers  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  or  150  at 
$1  each.  (See  No.  04  in  Premium  list,  next  page.) 

016. — :  A  Lady’s  «old  Watch  Free— 

a  splendid  article  of  Waltham  make,  sold  usually 
for  $100  or  more,  and  beautiful  as  a  present  to 
any  Lady,  by  sending  110  subscribers  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.50  a  year.  Others  have  done  so. 

©16—:  A  threat  IMctionary  Free— 

the  best  in  the  world — containing  1854  great  3- 
column  pages,  with  many  hundred  engravings,  and 
giving  every  word  in  our  language,  correctly  divided 
and  spelled,  with  much  information,  by  sending 
only  18  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each  ! 

OI6-:  A  Sewing'  Machine  Free— a 

first-rate  one,  your  choice  of  three  kinds ;  the  best 
wife-saver,  health-saver,  money-saver,  board-saver 
— much  wanted  in  every  house,  by  sending  GO  to  70 
subscribers  (see  table)  at  $1.50  each  ;  or  240  to  275 
at  $1  each — easily  obtained  in  most  neighborhoods. 

Or — s  CSoml  Seeds  Free — forty  varieties 
of  first-rate  garden  seed,  enough  for  almost  any 
warden,  (or,  lOO  kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds) 
delivered  to  you  free :  Only  13  _  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  37  at  $1  each,  will  bring  the  seeds. 

016 — :  Splendid  BSreeding  Sheep 
Free — either  Cotswold  or  Soutlidowns,  thorough¬ 
bred,  raised  by  the  best  breeders.  These  sheep  will 
multiply  and  diffuse  their  excellent  qualities  very 
rapidly,  and  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  neighborhood  raising  sheep  :  A 
club  of  100  to  210  subscribers  will  secure  one  of  them 
free!  (See  Nos.  13  to  20  in  Table  of  Premiums.) 

OE6 — :  Tlie  newest  and  best  Potato 
Free — two  pounds  of  “Bresee’s  King  of  the 
Earlies,”  which  is  promised  to  eclipse  even  the 
Early  Rose !  Two  pounds  of  these  will  soon  multi¬ 
ply  to  a  large  stock.  Only  5  subscribers  will  bring 
you  a  post-paid  2-lb.  parcel  of  these  new  potatoes. 

©B8 — :  The  best  Fig’s  and  Poultry 
Free — the  best  home-bred,  and  imported  speci¬ 
mens  ;  warranted  pure  by  the  reliable  breeders  who 
supply  them  for  these  premiums.  Chibs  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  numbering  22  to  GG  names,  will  secure 
these  animals  without  charge,  and  they  are  worth 
securing!  (See  No.  21  to  28  in  Premium  Table.) 

Or — :  A  Washijig  Machine  Free — 

the  best  one  yet  made  :  Send  21  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  or  70  at  $1  each.  Multitudes  have  secured  this. 

006— :  A  $500  to  $700  Shorthorn 

Stull  Free— a  superb, thorough-bred  animal, from 
Jas.  O.  Sheldon’s  Herd,  the  finest  one  in  the  world 


— an  animal  that  will  soon  increase  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  a  neighborhood  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Let  the  farmers  of  any  neigh¬ 
borhood  combine  and  raise  425  to  580  subscribers, 
and  own  the  bull  in  common  :  Or  one  person  may 
raise  the  Club  and  lie  will  soon  derive  a  fine  in¬ 
come  from  the  animal.  (See  Premiums  1  to  3.) 

OH6 — :  Am  Ayrshire  BBtull  Free — aline 
thorough-bred  animal  raised  by  Win.  Birnie,  which 
will  soon  show  marked  results  in  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  in  a  neighborhood  :  Send  120  to  210  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  gathered. 

OI6-:  Tine  BBest  Clotbes  Wringer 
Free — one  of  the  most  valuable  Housekeepers’ 
Helps  ever  invented— one  which  will  repay  its  cost 
every  few  weeks,  and  keep  on  doing  so — both  in 
saving  labor  and  saving  garments :  Only  18  sub¬ 
scribers  are  needed  to  get  this  Clothes  wringer  free ! 

©B6 — :  A  Melosleom  Free — one  of  the 
best  made  in  the  world,  one  of  long-proved  excel¬ 
lence — a  delightful  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  church  where  an  organ 
can  not  be  afforded:  Send  78  or  138  subscribers. 
(See  Nos.  60,  Gl,  in  Table  of  Premiums,  next  page.) 

©16—:  A  Superb  Tea  Set  Free— six 

pieces,  of  splendid  pattern,  real  substantial,  durable 
double  silver-plated, — not  dressed  up  silver- washed 
stuff:  Only  GG  subscribers  will  secure  this  free  ! 

OS6-:  Am  Alderney  or  Devon  ISuII 

Free — very  fine  thorough-bred  animals,  profitable 
to  the  owners,  and  they  will  add  many  times  their 
cost  to  the  value  of  the  stock  where  they  are  used. 
A  club  of  120  to  365  subscribers  will  bring  one  of 
these  animals.  (See  Nos.  7  to  12  in  Premium  Table.) 

016 — :  The  I*iamo  that  SBeats  the 
World — (Stein way’s  of  course.)  One  Lady  se¬ 
cured  Five  of  these,  worth  $3,250.00,  between 
Sept.,  1SG8,  and  July  last,  by  sending  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Hundreds  of  other 
ladies  may  easily  secure  at  least  one.  Hundreds  of 
others  may  secure  the  lower-priced  hut  excellent 
Colibri  Piano.  (See  Nos.  62,  63,  in  Premium  Table.) 

OBB — :  Cwood  Tools  Free — not  poor-tem¬ 
pered,  iron  things,  but  of  the  very  best  quality — a 
whole  assortment  of  more  titan  fifty  pieces,  just 
such  as  are  really  useful  for  yourself,  and  your  sons, 
on  the  farm,  and  everywhere  else,  all  in  a  neat  chest, 
worth  at  the  lowest  rate  $44.50  (No.  GO) :  Send 
only  60  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  100  at  $1  each  ! 

OR — :  Excellent  BBoolts  Free — those 
for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  your  choice 
out  of  more  than  a  hundred.  A  very  little  time  in 
gathering  subscribers  will  bring  you  several  of 
these  volumes  delivered  free.  (See  Nos.  100  to  112.) 

OR—:  Very  Fine  Table  Furniture 

Free — Casters,  Fruit  Baskets,  the  best  plated 
large  and  small  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks,  etc., — • 
all  of  extra  make  and  quality,  useful,  ornamental, 
and  durable.  The  Premium  Table,  Nos.  43  to  55, 
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will  show  how  few  subscribers  will  secure  these 
valuable  articles.  Any  Lady  can  get  these  subscrib¬ 
ers  almost  anywhere  !  Or  Gentlemen,  or  Boys  can 
get  the  premiums  to  give  as  presents  to  others. 

Olt — :  A  Magnificent  Cyclopedia 
Free — of  sixteen  great  volumes,  giving  compre- 
liensive  descriptions  of  over  25,000  subjects,  in- 
iclu'ding  every  topic,  person,  place,  and  thing,  you 
can  think  of,  past  and  present — in  short,  a  most 
■complete  and  extensive  Library  in  itself:  All  this 
will  be  presented  in  return  for  96  subscribers ! 


Oil—:  S^irst-rate  Farm  Iinplc* 

ments  Free — such  as  the  Buckeye  Mowing 
Machine,  the  Cylinder  Blow,  Collins’  Cast-Steel 
Plow,  Comstock’s  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder — 
all  very  desirable,  and  easily  obtainable.  Many  got 
them  last  year  in  return  for  odd  hours  and  even¬ 
ings  spent  in  gathering  subscribers,  and  thousands 
may  get  them  this  year,  very  easily,  in  the  same 
way.  (See  Nos.  78,  79,  80,  81,  in  Premium  Table.) 


©B2 — :  @20  Worth  of  Nursery  Stock 
Free — whatever  you  may  choose  to  select  from 
EJstern  and  Western  growers  of  positive  relia¬ 
bility:  Send  30  subscribers  at  81.50,  or  97  at  81  each, 

©E£ — :  Valuable  Volumes  of  tlse 
Americana  Auricula urist  Free — for  any 

year  from  1857  to  1869.  Each  of  these  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  for  the  Farm,  Garden, 
and  Household.  13  or  16  subscribers  secure  3  vol¬ 
umes  in  numbers,  or  bound,  sent  post-paid.  (More 
at  same  rate — See  Nos.  88  to  99  in  Premium  Table.) 

©EE— :  A  Free  Pocket  Muife— just  the 
one  you  want,  or  your  Boy,  or  your  Girl  wants — 
not  a  wrought  or  cast-iron  affair,  but  a  tip-top  steel 
blade  and  beautiful  handle  “better  than  the 
‘Best!’” — Only  4,  5,  or  6  subscribers  will  secure 
one  of  these !  (See  Nos.56,  57,  58  in  Premium  Table.) 

OHS — :  First-rate  Family  Scales — 

(Fairbanks’  of  course,)  delicate  enough  to  weigh 
half  an  ounce,  and  large  enough  to  weigh  yourself 
if  you  don’t  exceed  340  lbs  !  “  A  very  handy  thing 
about  the  house  ”  is  such  a  pair  of  scales.  Only  21 
subscribers  will  secure  the  scales  !  (Premium  83.) 


©fit — :  A  Free  Gold  E*ei& — that  will  write 
beautifully  for  years — a  genuine  one,  in  a  real  coin¬ 
silver  case  for  the  pocket,  with  ever-pointed  pencil. 
Only  11  to  14  subscribers  needed  to  get  one  of  these 
line  pens.  (Sec  Nos.  72,  73,  in  Premium  Table.) 

OR—:  ©12—:  ©82— t  A  Great  Viasiy 
©titer  Good  Things  Free — “too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,”  such  as  are  named  in  the  Premi¬ 
um  Table,  Nos.  30,  35,  39,  and  last,  not  least,  No.  85, 
to  light  your  way  !  Every  thing  offered  is  very  good. 


SEE  “Special  Notes”  in  3d  Column. 


For  Full  Description  of  all  the  above 

Premium  articles,  see  our  last  October  paper,  or 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  «f  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet.'] 
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Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (1870). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1  —Shorthorn  Bull . $500  00 

2—  Shorthorn  Bull . §000  00 

3—  Shorthorn  Bull . $700  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull . §100  00 

5—  Ayrshire  Bull . §150  00 

(i — Ayrshire  Bull . §-00  00 

7—  Alderney  Bull . $2QQ  00 

8—  Alderney  Bull . $oO()  00 

9—  Alderney  Bull . §100  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . §100  00 

11  —Devon  Bull . §150  00 

1%— Devon  Bull . §200  00 

13  —Cotsioold  Bam . §100  00 

14—  Cotsioold  Bam . . . . §200  00 

15  —  Cotsioold  Nice . §100  00 

10—  Cotsioold  Ewe . §150  00 

17—  Southdown  Bam . §100  00 

18—  Southdown  Bam .  §150  00 

19—  Southdown  Eioe .  §75  00 

29  —Southdown  Ewe . §100  00 

21  —  Chester  White  Pig .  §30  00 

22—  Essex  Pig .  §50  00 

23 —  La.  Elec  he  Fowls,  one  Pair .  §40  00 

24 —  ffoudan  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  §40  00 

2n—Creve  Cceur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

26—  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair .  §20  00 

27—  Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair . §15  00 

28—  Cold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams. one  Pair  §15  00 

29 — Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  (2  lb.  pare.)  §2  00 

30—  Norway  Oats,  ( l  peck ,  Bamsdell  Co.)  §2  75 

31—  Carden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  hinds)  §5  00 

32—  Flower  Seeds  for  a.  Family  (100  hinds).  $r>  00 

33 —  Carden  Seeds  <0  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection) §2  00 

34 —  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . §20  00 

35 — Set  of  Field  Croquet . §8  00 

3 ft— Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  <0  Baker)... . .  .§55  00 

37— Sewind  Machine  (Florence) .  . . . §03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (  Wilcox  ib  Gibbs) . §55  00 

3(.)—Lamb  Knitting  Machine .  §00  00 

40—  Washing  Mach  i n  e  ( Doty's) . §14  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal) . §1 0  00 

42—  Tea  Set  (Fart's  best  Silver  Plated) . §50  00 

43—  Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ §30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) ....  §12  00 

45—  Devolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _ §8  00 

46—  /<•<?  or  Water  Pilcher 

47—  One  Dozen  Tea-spoons 

48—  One  Dozen.  Table-spoons 
49  —One.  Dozen  Table  Forks 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  f  at 
1.50 1  §1. 


(do.  do.) _ §18  00 

(do.  do.)....  §0  00 
(do.  doS).. .  .§12  00 
(do.  do.) _ §12  00 


50— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ §14  00 


51  — Knives  and  Forks 

5 2 —  K ni ves  and  Forks 

53 — Knives  and  Forks 

54 —  Carver  and  Fork 

55—  Fluted  Steel 
MS— Pocket  Knife 

57—  Pocket  Knife 

58 — Pocket  LCnife 

59—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


r?o.)....§lfi  50 
do.).... $22  00 

do.) _ §25  50 

do.) _ §5  00 

do.)....  §2  50 
(./.  P.  Swain)....  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  §2  00 

(do.  do.) _ §2  50 

(do.  do.) _ §2  00 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


—Melodeon,  i-oclave(G.  A. Prince  <0  Co.’s)  $67  on 

Ol— .1  lelodeon,  th-octare  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

02— Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(SteimrayttSmis)iKW  00 
01!  —  Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 

04: — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch.  Co.) _ $40  00 

O 5 — Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch ( Am.  Watch  Co.) $100  On 

OO, — Breech-loading  Pocket  Pifie . $10  00 

07 — Double.  Uhl.  Gun ,  ( Cooper ,  Harris  it  77.)$ 30  00 
OS —Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$ 75  00 
0 9— Tool  Client  (Patterson  Pros.) . $14  50 

70—  Case  of  . Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71 —  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments .... .%,  is  00 

72—  Gold  Pen,  Sit. Case, F,(  Warren  tttSpadone)  $  1  50 
7 A — Gold  Pen,  and  Silver  Case,  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

74 —  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case,  (do.)  $6  00 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (le an,  5  Gal.)  $1  00 

7 G— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $|0  00 

77— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

7 H— Buckeye  Mowing -Machine,  No.  2.  $125  00 

79— Patent  Ci/lituler  Plow,(R.  II.  Allen  <f-  Co.)$18  00 

HO—  Collins  (C-  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

81— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $0  00 

H'l—Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's ) .  $5  00 

S3— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks’  (fc  Co.) . $14  On 

84: — Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85— Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

SC,— New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  it  SO  00 
87 —  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88—  Am/  Back  Volume,  Agriculturist 

89—  An)/  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

9!) — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

92—  Any,  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.XVI.  to  XXVIII. 

94.— Any  Back  Volume.  Agriculturist 
95— -4  tig  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

(MS— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 

99—  Thirteen  Vnls.  XVI.  to  XXVI II. 
109— .1  810  library  (Your Choice) . . 


101 —  A  SI  5  library 

102 —  A  *20  Library 

103 —  A  825  Library 
10i-A  §30  Library 
lOli— A  *35  Library 

106 —  A  84:0  Library 

107—  A  *4:5  Library 

108—  A  $50  Library 

109—  A  SOO  Library 

110—  A  $7  5  Library 
111  —A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 

do. 

do. 


1  .  .  $1 
■SB  $3  50 
3  |  $5  25 
sir  $7  00 

|S  S8  75 

_ $22  75 

.  $2  50 
^3  $5  00 
^  e  $7  50 
3  9-$10  00 
,§|$12  50 

N  $32  50 
«  -$10  00 
g»$15  00 
sg$20  00 
~g.$25  00 
S^$30  00 
S7  $35  00 
e  o$40  00 
a'S$45  00 
s$i$50  00 
^  ^$00  00 
«s..$75  00 

tj^ioo  oo 


1250 
1500 
1700 
350 
500 
650 
650 
000 
1050 
350 
500 
650 
350 
210  I  650 
120i  350 
165  500 
120  I  350 
165  500 
100  235 
120  fi-0 
46'  150 


225 

150 

150 

150 

97 

75 

75 

22 

27 

37 

37 

22 

97 

52 

240 

275 

210 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

65 

52 

90 

45 

65 

65 

70 

90 

110 

124 

37 


22 

25 

22 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

S50 

80 

150 

312 

190 


35 

42 

45 

32 

58 

75 

450 

90 

120 

51 

37 
70 
20 
54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

38 
47 
54 


SSI  108 
24 
36 
48 
GO 
71 

137 
58 
85 
106 
125 
141 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 
300 


11  %—A  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See.  Terms  below). 

23^“ Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  far  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  tldrty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 


g end,  for  free  “  Descriptive  Sheet," 


leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  specified, 


SPECIAL  MOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices, 
Blit.  ..(b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list _ (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  eacli  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts ....  (e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  chilis  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for.  ...(f)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Fremiuins. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist 1,  and  also  in  a  Special  Sheet ,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

No.  84.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 

if  u i Id i jig  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  bo  built  with  them,  and  the .  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented, 

No*.  88  to  OS.-Volumcs  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  auite  well. 

No*.  94  to  — Bound  Volumes  of 

tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  IttO  to  111.— Good.  Libraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  anyone  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  hooks  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinl*- 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  Weir  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  yontli  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  offfrom  50 acres  withoutthe 
‘  mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  jjy  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  113.— General  Book  Premium. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  s?lgpt  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  namo 
sent  at  $1.20  each  ;  or  00  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  duffs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
vM  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  14, 1SU9,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRA.N8ACTIO.VS  AT  TIIE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour,  meat.  Corn.  Bye.  Farley.  Oats. 
21  (lavs this  mV... 510.000  3.173,000  729,000556,500  1,558,000  2.117,000 
29  days  last  in'  tl.  .471,000  3,763,000  1,656,000  35,000  853,000  1,645,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

21  days  this  m’th.336.000  3,018,000  1,609.000  47,000  763,000  1.656,500 
29  days  last  m’tli  .312,500  3,811,000  1,965,000  38,500  SSI, 000  1,537,000 

!i.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Farley.  Oats. 

24  days  1869 . 519,000  3.173.000  729,000  56,500  1,55S.000  2,147.000 

26  days  1868 . 428,000  3,297,000  988,500  241,000  741 ,000  2,306,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  llye.  Farley.  Oals. 

24  days  1869 _ 336,000  3,018,000  1,609,000  47,000  763,000  1,656,500 

26  days  1S6S . 289,000  1,786,000  1,639,009  201,000  268,000  2,701,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  11: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oals. 


1869 . 

1868 . 

4. 

18(>9. 

Dec.  11... 
Nov.  10.. 
Oct.  11... 
Sept.  6.... 
Aug.  9... 
July  10.. 
June  7.... 
May  11... 
Apr.  10. . . 
March  12. 
Deb.  10  .. 
Jan.  13. . . 


.1,461,664  17,661,617  1.616,801  143,542  40,594  48,463 
.  967,977  5,535,844  5,785,037  153,093  -  S2,537 


Stock  of  g, 

mill  in  . 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn , 

Bye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Malt. 

bush. 

bust). 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bash. 

833,909 

50,043 

285,906 

1,386,594 

77,097 

...1,610,030 

693,085 

31,709 

31,581 

281.581 

06,782 

....  978,272 

445,068 

34,467 

5,948 

120,950 

61,094 

.  745.121 

127,736 

56,081 

— 

183,920 

134,870 

....  634,262 

253,155 

75,797 

361 

50,219 

105, 158 

.  531,657 

328,613 

71,418 

2,966 

259,985 

97,177 

....  637,877 

385,241 

107,546 

383 

555,993 

109,746 

...1.056,018 

394,156 

107,502 

17,684 

613,166 

77,677 

, . . . 1 ,684,633 

1 ,080,769 

165,008 

48,281 

1,178,710 

66.664 

....1,990,416 

1,301,167 

211.880 

81,616 

2,000,457 

50,095 

....2, 70S, 609 

1,407,6-16 

225.182 

91,384 

2,390,529 

58.034 

. 3,524,172 

1,509,233 

263,260 

54,740 

2,864,354 

236,001 

1808. 

Dec.  II  . 3.475,541  2,005,819  2S7  101  3I2.92L  3,014,59  1  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,798  23,691 


5 .  Receipts  at  tide-water  at  Albany  to  Nov.  30 th : 

Flour,  meal,  Corn,  I!ye.  Barley,  Oats. 

bids.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1869.... 521, 300  18,028,800  7,038,800  251,460  3,159,300  4,831,300 

1868.  ...410,900  13,759,900  16,310.500  848,900  3,537,600  11.016,600 
136 . 331,100  7,054,000  14,582,400  735,200  2,626,400  6,876,100 
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Dec.  14. 
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Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 


Price  or  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . . 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

P.te  Flour  . 

Count  Meal.  . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed.  .  . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye.  . .  . 

Barley  . . 

1 1  a  Y — Bale  10  100  16 . 

S  traw,  100  ih . 

Cotton— Middlings,  10  Jb.... 

Hops— Crop  of]869.  ?Mb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  71 16. 

Seed— Clover,  10  16  . 

Timothy,  7R  bushel . 

Flax,  71  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  7)  lb  . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  tOgal 
Coffee—  IiioJGobb  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  7m>. 

Seed  Leaf,  71  !t> . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 71 16. 

Domestic,  pulled.  71 16 . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  71  16  . 

Oil-Cake— 7*  ton  .  _  46 

Pork— Mess,  71  barrel.  _ _  29 

Prime,  71  barrel  . . . . .  23 

Berk— Plain  mess .  ...  3 

Lard,  ill  tres.  &  barrels,  71  16. 

Butter  — Western,  71 16 . 

State,  71  16  . . 

Cheese  .  . 

Beans— 7<  bushel .  2 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  71  bit.  1 
Eggs— Fresh.  71  dozen  . .  . 

Poultry  —  F owls  &  Chickens 

Turkeys.  78 1>> . 

Geese,  7*  Pair  .  — .  1 

Potatoes,  New— 71  bid .  1 

Apples— 71  barrel.  .  .  2 

Sweep-Potatoes,  71  ldil . 

Turnips— 71  bid .  1 

Cabbages— 71 100 . 

ONIONS— 71  1)1)1 . 2 

Cucumbers— 71  100 . 

Grapes— 7*  16 . 

Broom-corn— 71  n> . 

Gold  has  been  as  low  as  121,  blit  rallied  to  123?i 
closing  at  121  !4-  BrcadstnfFs  have  been  arriving  freely, 
more  so  than  during  any  preceding  month  of  the  season, 
and  prices  have  been  further  depressed,  influenced  in 
part,  by  the  decline  in  gold.  At  the  reduced  figures,  there 
lias  been  a  restricted  business  transacted.  Export  buyers 
have  been  purchasing  less  freely.  There  has  been  a  mod¬ 
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erate  home  trade  movement.  Some  speculative  inquiry 
has  been  noted  for  low  grades  of  Flour,  spring  and  amber 
winter  Wheat,  mixed  Corn,  and  Barley.  The  general 
market  has  shown  a  little  more-  steadiness  toward  the 

close;  but  has  been  without  remarkable  animation . 

Cotton  has  heen  more'sottght,  after,  and,  on  the  whole, 
firmer.  Thb'available  supply  here  has  been  quite  limited. 

. , . .  Wool  lias  been  in  slack  request  at  drooping  rates. 


The  auction  gale  of  the  9th  inst.  was  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  the  prices  realized  were  up  to  a  fair  aver-, 
age  of  tlie  open  market  rates  for  grades,  similar  to  those 

offered  at  auction . Tobacco  lias  been  quite  dull,  at 

about  former  quotations . Provisions  have  been  in 

moderate  demand  at  irregular  figures . Hay  has  been 

held  with  more  firmness,  since  the  closing  of  river  and 

canal  navigation,  but  has  been  quiet . Seeds  have 

been  quoted  stronger  in  price,  but  have  been  slow  of  sale. 

. Hops  have  attracted  less  attention,  and  prices  have 

favored  buyers. 

IVew  York  Live  Slock  Miirlcets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


Nov.. 

..14th . 

6,480 

113 

1,300 

32,478 

16,110 

56,481 

do. 

22d . .. 

..  6,073 

103 

859 

35,888 

14,695 

57,618 

do.. . 

..29th . 

..  5,892 

84 

9S3 

38,171 

18,453 

63,083 

Dec.. 

....6th . 

..  5,040 

139 

1,358 

24,125 

20,133 

50,801 

do. 

13th . 

..  6,594 

125 

577 

38,483 

12,327 

58,106 

Total 

in  5  Weeks. . 

..29,5S8 

564 

5,077 

169,145 

81,708 

286,092 

do.  forprev.  1  Weeks  31.960 

459 

8,0S2 

172,218 

S2,965 

295,634 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves 

.  Sheep. 

Sicine. 

Average  per  Week 

113 

1,015 

33,829 

16,341 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 

...7,990 

115 

2,020 

43,054 

20,741 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

..  .6,936 

S2 

1,734 

37,371 

17,338 

Average  per  ireefc,186S 

5,733 

105 

1,583 

27,182 

18,809 

do.  do.  do. 

1867. 

5,544 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do.  do. 

1866. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20.000 

13,000 

do.  do.  do. 

1865. 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do. 

1864. 

5,161 

115 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

Total  in  1S6S . 

..298,128 

5,466 

82,571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total  in  1867 . 

3,369 

69,91 1 

1,174,154 

1,102.013 

Total  ia  1866. . 

298.880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,010,000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 

270,271 

6,16! 

71,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total  in  1864 . 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

7S2.462 

660,277 

There  has  heen  a  constant  decline  in  the  supply  of 
beef  cattle  since  our  last  report.  Instead  of  an  over¬ 
stocked  market,  we  have  a  light  and  lively  one.  Prices 
have  not  advanced  from  week  to  week,  <is  many  drovers 
anticipated,  and  much  of  the  stock  was  bought  too  high 
to  allow  the  owners  to  realize  a  large  profit.  The  quality 
of  the  stock  has  much  improved  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  now  it  presents  a  fair  average.  Leaving  out  a  large 
proportion  of  Texan  stock,  the  average  quality  would 
be  called  good.  The  lean  Texan  cattle  are  far  too  plenty, 
and  .sell  at  too  low  a  figure  to  place  the  average  price 
high  enough  to  he  an  indication  of  the  value  of  good 
Ohio  and  Illinois  Steers.  Butchers  still  complain  of  dull 
trade,  and  are  desirous  of  buying  in  small  lots  only,  and 
of  the  best.  Good  fat  bullocks  sell  quickly,  at  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  on  last  month’s  prices,  while  thin,  bony  Texans 
fall  a  little  below.  Below  is  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 
Nov.  14.  ranged  9)i©17c.  A v.  13 "4 c.  Large  salesl3J^@  U'A 


do.  22d 

do. 

8 

@16v.;c. 

do.  14c. 

do. 

do.  13  @  15 

do.  29t  h 

do. 

8 

©16!4c. 

do.  14c. 

do. 

do.  13  @  15 

Dec.  6th 

do. 

9 

@17c. 

do.  14%c. 

do. 

do.  13%@  15% 

do.  13th 

do. 

9 

@17J2c. 

do.  14  %c. 

do. 

do.  13%@  1*X 

There  has  been  quite  a  quantity  of  dressed  beef  and 
mutton  brought  from  Chicago  and  sold  in  our  market. 
The  freight  on  dressed  beef  is  much  less  than  for  the 
same  alive,  and  it  sold  cheap,  the  owner  getting  from 
7@9c.  per  pound  by  the  quarter  or  side.  This  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  poultry,  had  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  market  price  of  livestock,  so  that  really 
the  advance  is  not  so  much  as  the  diminished  supply 
would  indicate.  We  place  the  advance  at  about  lie.  per 
pound,  since  our  last  report,  on  good  grades,  and  none 
on  medium  or  poor  cattle _ Milck  Cows. — The  de¬ 

mand  has  been  quite  lively  in  tills  department,  and  better 
prices  are  paid  for  fresh  cows.  The  light  run  of  beef  ena 
tiled  city  milkmen  to  sell  their  dry  cows  for  nearly 
enough  money  to  purchase  fresh  ones.  The  very  best  of 
each  market  sold  for  $100  each,  and  upwards,  including 
the  calf.  Good  cows  range  from  $85@$95 ;  medium, 
$G5@$S0,  and  poor  ones  all  the  way  down  to  $40  each. 

_ Veal  Calves  have  been  less  plenty,  and  prices  are 

fair.  Fresh,  young  calves,  if  fat,  sell  quickly ;  but  if 
poor,  and  have  been  kept  long  from  the  cow,  much  less 
is  offered  for  them.  “  Hog-dressed”  calves  have  come  in 
quite  plenty  during  the  cold  weather,  and  influenced  the 
market  somewhat.  Fat  calves  are  scarce,  and  go  quickly 
at  12*/£c@13c.  per  pound.  Common,  10c@llc.  Grass-fed, 
from  4c.@6c.,  live  weight,  “  Hog-dressed  ”  sell  from 
8c.@18c.,  according  to  quality  and  condition . . .  Sheep. 
— We  notice  but  little  change  in  the  market.  Both  sheep 
and  lambs  are  plenty,  and,  we  ought  to  add,  poor.  What 
our  butchers  want  arc  large,  fat  sheep,  and  we  wish  our 
farmers  would  learn  this  and  send  good  mutton  sheep  to 
market.  A  sheep  that  weighs  120@130  pounds  will  sell 
a  great  deal  more  quickly  at  7e.@Sc.  per  pound  than  one 
that  only  weighs  00  pounds  will  at  4c. ;  and  a  difference 
of  $5  or  $0  upon  a  sheep  is  something.  Prices  for  the 
past  month  range  from — Extras,  014c.@.714c- 1  Medium, 

5c.@Gc.,  and  poor  at  4c.  or  less  per  pound _ Swine. — 

There  lias  heen  an  advance  in  price  since  our  last  report 
of  about  RJc.@.!4c.  per  pound.  The  trade  has  been  quite 
lively,  and  supply  good.  The  quantity  of  “Western- 
dressed”  lias  been  quite  enough  for  the  demand,  and 
sell  for  from  13c.©13‘^c.  City  and  “  Up-River  dressed  ” 
bringl3iic.@15c.per  lb.  Live  hogs  sell  for  10c.@llc.per  lb. 


YurscTjincii  urnl  Seedsmen. — A  list 
of  the  principal  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  horticultural  stock 
will  he  found  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S70. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

|  IPostag-c  IS  tennis  a  Yestr  in  A<!- 
jVance.  — The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
I  advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  IgoBBsIt  : — Cheeks  on  .lew 
York  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  J  udd  «fc  <0. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 

Icd  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  heen  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

SJeg'istcred  JLettevs,  unties-  Use  new 
[system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1SGS,  are  a  very 
j  safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
[Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
[Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
[the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
[to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
{stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
{seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

C’I,asl»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  hack  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

'I' lie  “  BBe;»e!i  Grub  Man.” — L.  E.  K. 

of  St,  Joseph,  Michigan,  says  of  the  “  Peach  grub  man :” 
“lie  has  been  around  here  selling  a  private  plan  for 
keeping  grubs  out  of  peacli  trees,  which  seems  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  banking  up  the  earth  around  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  tree  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  in  June  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  there  until  freezing  weather  in  the  fall.  Yet  simple 
as  it  may  appear,  it  would  seem  by  his  subscription  list 
that  he  has  carried  off  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
from  these  parts.  The  dose  was  administered  at  various 
prices,  varying  from  8  to  20  dollars  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  owned  by  the  victim.  The  same  plan  lias 
long  been  in  use  I  believe  by  some  of  our  good  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Now  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  our 
trees  injured  by  the  grubs  themselves  without  having 
them  attacked  by  a  human  vampire,  who  has  filched  the 
experience  of  others  and  then  bartered  it  as  his  own  for 
gold  or  greenbacks.”  L.  E.  K.  evidently  takes  the  papers, 
and  is  not  to  be  caught. 

Sundry  — Wc  are  obliged  to 

begin  this  year  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  work 
that  has  cost  so  much  time,  investigation,  and  annoy¬ 
ance  for  many  years  past,  viz.,  the  exposures  of  the 
operations  of  the  swindlers  who  prey  upon  the  simple 
and  unsuspecting,  and  very  often  upon  intelligent  people. 
Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these 
thieving  operators,  because,  being  honest  themselves  and 
accustomed  to  deal  honestly  with  each  other,  they  more 
naturally  trust  to  the  representations  of  others  outside 
their  own  circle.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  the  warnings  and  explanations  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  have  saved  many  millions  of  dollars  to  its 
readers,  and  through  them,  to  a  multitude  of  others. 
Yet  there  is  so  large  a  class  who  do  not  yet  read  this 
paper,  or  come  within  the  influence  of  those  who  do, 
that  the  swindlers  still  find  their  operations  remunera¬ 
tive,  though  greatly  less  so  than  they  would  if  this  jour¬ 
nal  could  be  bought  off  or  frightened  off— a  thing  very 
often  attempted.  Unwilling  to  advertise  or  give  notoriety 
to  these  parties,  or  to  give  them  the  credit  of  pretending 
to  justify  their  operations,  we  never  publish  any  accounts 
of  their  various  lawsuits  commenced  against  us,  though 
they  are  frequent.  We  should  fear  we  were  not  do¬ 
ing  our  whole  duty  to  our  readers  if  there  were  not  more 
or  less  suits  pending  against  us  by  those  whom  we  have 
daguerreotyped  in  these  columns.  It  would  ho  unfor¬ 
tunate  should  this  class  ever  come  to  speak  well  of  us. 

. To  our  new  readers  let  us  say  that  the  names  and 

Post-Office  address  jjf  nearly  every  man  having  a  settled 
residence  in  this  country,  and  also  of  most  unmarried 
young  men  and  women,  including  multitudes  of  boys  and 
girls  from  10  years  old  upward,  have  been  obtained  by 
various  parties,  in  one  way  and  another.  These  names 
arc  kept  on  lists,  from  which  copies  are  purchased  by 
the  swindling  operators — often  under  false  pretences,  as 
that  they  wish  to  send  out  specimen  copies  of  news-, 
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papers,  or  advertisements  of  good  new  articles.  Wo 
have  been  offered  large  sums  simply  to  let  names  be 
copied  from  our  mail  books,  ostensibly  for  legitimate 
business  purposes.  (Of  course  we  have  never  allowed  a 
single  name  thus  to  go  out,  under  any  circumstances. 
Even  our  old  business  letters,  when  no  longer  needed, 
are  so  thoroughly  “hashed”  in  a  cutting-box  that  no 
names  can  ever  be  deciphered.)  The  above  explanation 
will  diminish  the  wonder  so  often  expressed  as  to  “  how 
did  the  swindlers  get  my  name  ?”  They  get  it  from  some 
one  of  these  “lists”  that  have  been  gathered  by  those 

who  make  a  business  of  this  very  thing . Several  large 

bundles  of  recent  letters  before  us  refer  to  parties  shown 
up  during  the  past  four  months,  such  as  Wogan  <fc  Co., 
Noyes  &  Co.,  ,T.  M.  Blake  &  Co.,  Gumbridge  &  Co.,  Kohl 
<fc  Co.,  Sayre  &  Co.,  Todd  &  Co.,  Harris  &  Co.,  Andrews, 
Michelin  &  Co.,  etc.  Any  one  receiving  circulars  from 
these  are  referred  to  our  previous  numbers. ....  .Wogan 
&  Co.,  like  many  others  of  their  ilk,  “caught  a 
Tartar  ”  in  Mr.  Jas.  Gayler,  special  U.  S.  Mail  agent,  and 
editor  of  T7te  Mail ,  who  is  doing  excellent  service  in  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  harpies,  and  interfering  with  their  use  of 
the  mails.  Large  numbers  of  letters  recently  sent  to 
Wogan  &  Co.  will  go  back  to  the  foolish  writers  through 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  to  which  they  have  been  con¬ 
signed,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gayler.  Calvin  Willis  is  boarded  at 
the  public  expense  (in  State’s  prison),  besides  being  fined, 
for  sending  indecent  publications.  That  boarding-house 
will  have  several  new  patrons  soon,  if  justice  be  done. 
. David  M.  Clinton’s  “Great  Dollar  Sale”  at  234  Broad¬ 
way  we  vainly  hunted  for  from  cellar  to  attic.  The  inev¬ 
itable  Todd  was  found  to  be  getting  the  letters  for  that 

name.  That  game  has  been  stopped . W.  H.  Clement 

&  Co.,  No.  —  Canal  street,  and  Porter  &  Co.,  Jauncey 
Court,  are  after  the  money  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
deal  in  counterfeit  money,  with  their  “fac-similes  ”  (little 
photographs)  of  TJ.  S.  Treasury  notes,  greenbacks  and 

currency,  put  up  in  boxes  of  rubbish . Lotz  &  Co.,  No. 

—  Broadway,  and  J.  P. Waters  &  Co.,  on  Broadway,  are 
in  the  same  line— the  same  as  Gumbridge,  Wogan,  Blake, 
etc  . .  . .  G.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  have  a  crafty  dodge.  They 
pretend  to  be  “Receivers,”  trying  t.0  settle  up  the  affairs 
of  Wiggins,  Bradford  &  Co.,  and  to  have  $200  Gold 
Watches  to  deliver  to  those  who  pay  them  5  per  cent 
($10.00)  for  expenses.  Sundry  merchants  and  others  of 
this  city  tell  us  they  have  had  remittances  of  them,  sums 
of  $10  each,  from  country  correspondents,  wishing  them 
to  get  and  forward  the  said  $200  watches— a  certain 
proof  that  the  green-horns  and  trusting  people  are  not  all 

dead  yet . “Music  Boxes”  are  offered  by  sundry 

parties  in  Liberty  street  and  elsewhere  through  circulars. 
They  put  in  engravings  of  genuine  boxes,  and  offer  them, 
apparently,  for  $2  to  $5  each ;  but  when  they  get  your 
money  they  send  you  a  little  mouth  organ  worth  a  dime 
or  so,  on  which  you  can  play  as  many  “tunes”  as  you 

know  how . Our  space  is  full, and  we  must  wait  until 

next  paper  for  further  reports. 

Water  Rams.— “  W.  W.”  of  Howard  Co., 
Md.,  writes:  “  I  have  a  spring  of  excellent  water  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  my  dwelling  and  thirty  feet  lower 
discharging  between  30  and  40  gallons  per  minute  and 
having  in  a  descent  of  60  feet  a  fall  of  about  10  or  12  feet.. 
Under  such  circumstances  would  you  advise  the  use  of  a 
Ram  for  conveying  this  water  to  my  dwelling  ?  Would  it 
(the  Ram)  be  likely  to  get  out  of  order?”— In  this  case  a 
water  Ram  would  be  just  the  thing  to  keep  a  cistern  fill¬ 
ed  with  water  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  and  the  overflow 
would  make  a  fountain  in  the  garden.  We  know  a 
case  where  a  ram  has  been  running  steadily  20  years,  need¬ 
ing  occasional  repairs,  which  rarely  required  a  plumber. 

Small  Fruits  in  1800.— See  a  full  re¬ 
port,  by  A.  S.  Puller,  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 

Tlie  American  Agricultural  An¬ 
nual  for  18T0  (152  pages,  12mo).— This  little  volume, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  a  farmer’s  hand-book,  which,  be¬ 
sides  containing  a  complete  Almanac  and  Calendar  of 
operations  for  every  month,  reviews  briefly  the  past 
year,  notices  the  important  inventions  respecting  agri¬ 
culture,  contains  lists  of  the  agricultural  and  kindred 
papers  of  North  America,  of  agricultural  books  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  year,  of  the  chartered  agricultural 
schools  of  the  United  States,  etc.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  features  of  this  Annual  is  a  Parmer’s 
Directory,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  1,000 
individuals  or  firms  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
manufacturers  or  dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  of 
various  sorts.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  and  Breeders  of  im¬ 
proved  stock  from  Horses  to  Trout.  Besides  this,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  many 
of  the  articles  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
engravings :  Adobe  Houses ;  Potatoes  worth  Raising,  by 
D.  Hexamer ;  Care  of  Hen  and  Chickens  ;  Root  Crops  and 
their  Culture,  by  Joseph  Harris ;  Dry  Earth  in  the  Barn  ; 


Characteristics  of  different  Breeds  of  Stock  ;  Progress  in 
Fish  Culture;  Fish  as  Farm  Stock,  by  Wm.  Clift;  Eng¬ 
lish  Agricultural  Implements';  Progress  of  Invention 
as  affecting  the  Dairy  business;  Notes  on  Veterinary 
Subjects;  Cooperation  in  Swine  Breeding,  by  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter  ;  Experience  in  Steaming  Fodder  for  Cows,  by  S. 
M.  &  D.  Wells.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in 
cloth  and  paper,  price  75  and  50  cents. 

Death  of  13.  B>.  Walsli.- Mr.  Walsh  has 
long  been  known  as  an  active  Entomologist  and  most  of 
the  Agricultural  journals  in  the  country  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  his  contributions.  Of  late  he  has  been  the 
State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  American  Entomologist  both  of  which  places  he  filled 
with  marked  industry  and  vigor.  Mr.  W.  was  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth,  but  came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and 
settled  in  Hlinois.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  62,  was  the 
result,  of  an  injury  received  while  walking’on  a  railroad 
track  and  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Nov.  last. 


Tlie  Aew  Apples  and  Pears  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1870. 

Seed  Peas. — One  of  our  large  seedsmen  has 
sold  all  his  stock  of  old  seed  peas  to  a  dealer  in  “  Pure 
Java  Coffee.”  This  is  .good  news  for  buyers  of  seed  peas. 
The  drinkers  of  coffee  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1808. — This  volume  reaches  us 
just  as  the  paper  goes  to  press  and  we  are  able  to  do  a 
little  more  than  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  Upon  run¬ 
ning  it  over  we  find  a  conspicuous  absence  of  articles 
spun  out  against  space  by  obscure  penny-a-line  writers. 
Besides,  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  there  are  papers  upon  Grape  culture,  Culture  of  the 
Peanut,  the  Potato,  Osage  Hedges,  Esparto  Grass,  Niin  of 
Yucatan,  Bee  Keeping,  Silk  Culture  and  many  others. 
While  commending  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume, 
we  must  advise  the  Department,  or  the  Printing  Bureau 
to  get  a  new  proof  reader,  as  its  use  of  capital  letters  is 
against  all  accepted  rules,  and  a  blemish  to  the  work. 


Diccntra  and  Dielytra. — J.  L.  Mock, 
Pelatuma,  Cal.  We'  have  stated,  we  cannot  tell  how 
many  times,  that  the  word  "Dielytra”  came  into  use 
through  a  misprint  of  Dicentra,  the  botanical  name  for 
Bleeding  Heart.  Florists  will  probably  call  it  Dielytra 
until  the  present  generation  dies  out. 

Dur  Circulation  in.  tlse  8O0JTHB.  is 

rapidly  extending,  and  is  now  threefold  greater  in  the 
Gulf  States  than  it  was  before  the  war.  We  shall  try  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  sections,  and  we  solicit  hints  and 
suggestions  from  the  South.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  called  upon  us  recently,  to  propose  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  edition  of  this  Journal  for  the  Southern 
States,  prepared  by  substituting,  for  a  part  of  the  paper, 
articles  designed  only  for  those  States,  but  after  looking 
carefully  through  several  numbers,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  he  spared,  and  nothing  that  would  not  be  useful  to 
that  section  of  the  country. 


Readies  and  Cherries. — F.  R.  Elliott 
describes  and  figures  the  new  ones  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869. 

Special  Premium. — Tlie  Elegant. 
Picture  11  Dandelion  Time.”  Bv  Mrs.  Lilia- 
M.  Spencer. — The  name  of  Mrs.  Spencer  has  become 
familiar  throughout  the  country.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  her  the 
beautiful  painting  called  “Dandelion  Time,”  and  having 
issued  it  as  a  chromo,  it  is  now  offered  by  them  for  sale. 
But  in  response  to  requests  from  many  who  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  the  picture  without  paying  money  for  it,  we  have 
consented  to  offer  it  as  a  special  premium  for  subscribers. 

In  this  elegant  picture,  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  which  they  have  decked  with  a  dandelion 
wreath,  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  the  green  grass. 
The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young.  The  picture  would  prove  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  accept¬ 
able  present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13  by  18  inches  in 
size,  and  mounted  on  linen  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube 
with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching.  Price, 
post-paid  $6.00.  We  will  send  it  in  this  form,  for  10  snlr- 
scribcrs  at  $1.50  each  or  30  at  $1  each.  The  price  of  this 
picture  in  a  neat  black-walnut  frame,  gilt  band,  is  $9. 
For  15  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  45  at  $1  each,  we  will 
send  it  in  this  style  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  express  charges.  See  advertisement  on  p.  33. 


TSae  Cover. — Aside  from  the  illustrations 
upon  the  inside  of  the  paper,  we  have  each  month  given 
upon  the  cover  a  carefully  engraved  picture  in  the 
center,  with  neat  corner  pieces,  each  month.  The  en¬ 
graving  presented  upon  the  cover  of  the  present  month 
is  interesting  on  two  accounts.  It  shows  the  style  of 
plow  and  team  in  use  in  Germany,  and  it  is  from  an  oil 
painting,  executed  by  a  lady  over  70  years  of  age,  and 
sent  to  this  country  as  a  present  to  her  little  grandchild. 

/ 

<So4»«I  IPrenaiaassis  in  abundance,  and  of 
real  value,  are  offered  by  the  Publishers,  and  they  are  j 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated.  It.  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  for  any  one  to  secure  a  good  article  with  but 
a  little  effort.  Look  over  pages  4  and  5. 

Sto&aly  tSae  Advertising'  Colsonsas. — 
We  often  take  up  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  and  care¬ 
fully  read  all  the  Advertisements  through,  and  never  do 
this  without  getting  some  useful  information.  One 
learns  what  business  is  being  done,  and  how  it  is  done— 
what  is  for  sale,  and  by  whom.  Our  business  columns 
are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  advertisements  from  parties  not  believed  to  be 
honest.  We  mean  to  advertise  for  no  parties  who  have 
not  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  all  they  prom¬ 
ise.  In  order  to  please  advertisers,  we  repeat  the  request 
that  those  sending  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  to  our 
patrons,  will  mention  where  the  advertisements  were 
seen.  We  also  like  to  have  advertisers  thus  get  some 
idea  of  the  large  number  of  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  they  find  among  our  readers. 

TVew  Flowers. — Notes  on  new  flowering 
and  ornamental  plants,  with  beautiful  engravings,  in  the 
Horticultural  Annual  for  1870. 

TSic  Cylinder  Plow. — “  C.  T.  M.,”  Beu¬ 
lah,  Miss.  The  Cylinder  Plow  so  well  spoken  of  in  1861, 
is  still  manufactured  and  is  as  good  as  ever,  probably 
much  better  than  it  was  then. 

To  Advertisers. — Please  send  in  business 
notices  early.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  print  our 
immense  edition  carefully,  with  its  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  are  necessarily  worked  with  slow  speed. 
Please  remember  that  our  rules  require  good  evidence  of 
responsibility  and  reliability  from  advertisers  unknown  | 
to  the  editors  personally,  or  by  good  reputation.  No  I 
“Patent  Medicines,”  or  advertisements  deceptive  in  * 
form  or  matter  can  be  received  at  any  price.  By  living 
up  to  this  rule  we  shall  make  our  business  columns 
doubly  valuable  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  advertisers  who 
are  admitted.  The  fact  of  their  notices  appearing  here 
is  thus  a  recommendation.  With  this  fact  in  view, 
and  our  immense  circulation,  we  are  glad  to  know,  and 
to  be  assured  by  our  oldest  patrons,  that  our  terms,  high 
as  they  may  seem,  are  really  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

IBawk  and  Owl  Traps. — Abe  Harrison 
of  York,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  To  catch  Hawks  or  Owls,  take  a 
pole  20  feet  long,  to  be  set  a  short  distance  from  the  house 
or  barn  or  on  the  poultry  house.  Split  the  top  so  as  to 
admit  the  base  of  a  common  steel  trap,  which  should  be 
made  fast.  When  both  trap  and  pole  are  set  you  may 
be  sure  of  game  of  some  kind.  These  birds  naturally 
light  on  high  objects  such  as  dead  branches  of  trees  or 
tops  of  stacks,  and  one  should  use  judgment  about  the 
place  where  he  puts  the  traps.  An  open  field,  near  the 
chicken  yard,  is  probably  best. 

Eeaicotlaoe  raccmosa.  —  Rev.  J.  H. 

Brakeley  writes:  “  I  noticed  in  your  September  number, 
in  an  article  on  the  LeucotkoS  racemosa ,  a  request  for  the 
common  name  of  this  beautiful  plant.  In  visiting  Dr. 
Trowbridge,  of  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.,  a  few  weeks  since, 
he  pointed  out  this  plant  to  me  as  the  favorite  food  of  a 
caterpillar  of  considerable  size,  which  had  destroyed 
some  of  their  cranberry  vines.  He  called  it  Kill-aalf.  I 
recognized  it  at  once  as  the  Andromeda  racemosa  of  my 
early  botanical  days.  The  Doctor  had  observed  the  motif 
depositing  the  eggs,  and  had  noticed  that  the  young  larva; 
would  not  attack  the  cranberry  vines  until  they  had  first 
destroyed  all  the  foliage  of  the  KiM-catf 

Early  Rose  IPotato. — Tlie  Most  Yet. 

— Mr.  Cornelius  Simon,  of  Bloom,  Ohio,  says :  “I  took 
just  one  lb.  of  Early  Rose,  (four  tubers),  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  (about  50),  one  eye  to  each  piece,  and  put  them 
in  a  box  to  sprout  about  the  1st  of  May.  Transplanted  the 
sprouts  (about  260)  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  4th 
of  July,  in  a  rich  sandy  soil  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  putting 
one  sprout  every  foot  in  the  rows,  and  produced  by  actual 
weight,  751  lbs.  of  good  and  large  potatoes.  The  largest 
potato  weighed  two  Ihs.  seven  oz.  From  the  best  hill  I 
got  six  lbs.  four  oz.  From  a  piece  of  ground  16x18  feet, 

I  dug  285  lbs. ;  at  the  rate  of  about  760  bushels  per  acre. 
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Money  at  Six  IPer  Cent. —An  Iowa 
farmer  writes  us:  “ I  see  money  quoted  in  your  city  as 
being  in  good  supply  at  6  per  cent.  I  want  to  lift  a 
mortgage  on  my  farm  of  $1,000,  on  which  I  am  payiug  10 
per  cent,  the  current  rate  here.  I  send  you  my  note  for 
that  amount  at  8  per  cent,  payable  in  one  and  two  years. 
I  am  responsible,  having  a  farm  of  100  acres,  worth  $40 
an  acre,  and  no  debts  but  the  above.” — Money  is  fre¬ 
quently  abundant  "on  call"  at  0  per  cent,  and  often 
lower;  but  in  all  these  cases  it  must  be  fully  secured  by 
collaterals  that  can  be  sold  at  once  for  cash,  if  the  loaned 
money  is  not  promptly  returned  on  any  day  that  it  is 
called  for,  and  small  loans  seldom  lie,  on  an  average,  over 
three  or  four  days.  A  broker  having  $50,000  or  $100,000 
on  hand  Saturday,  will  often  loan  it  over  Sunday  at  3  to  6 
per  cent  if  Government  Bonds  or  other  securities  are  left 
in  its  place.  The  best  short  time  (60  to  90  days)  double 
name  or  endorsed  notes,  sell  at  rates  to  bring  double  the 
interest  of  call  loans ;  while  unendorsed  notes  of  men 
worth  their  tens  and  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars,  run¬ 
ning  two  to  sis  mouths,  are  sold  at  rates  that  will  make 
them  yield  15  to  20  per  cent  interest.  The  banks,  being- 
limited  by  law  to  7  per  cent,  lend  money  on  well  en¬ 
dorsed  notes,  of  three  months  or  less,  to  their  customers 
who  constantly  have  balances  deposited  with  them.  Our 
Western  friends,  who  so  often  send  to  us  to  borrow  some 
of  this  cheap  money  for  them,  will  thus  sec  that  for  notes 
running  beyond  three  months,  the  rates  are  quite  as  dear 
in  New  York  as  anywhere  else.  People  keep  their  money 
moving  here,  and  only  lend  temporary  balances  at  low 
rates,  on  call,  with  cash  collaterals  as  security.  Cer¬ 
tain  Government  and  State  Bonds  are  taken  and  held  at 
lower  rates  of  interest,  because  they  always  bring  cash 
when  wanted,  or  can  be  used  as  collaterals. 

lutrge  ’STielfl  of  Small  di-aims;. — 
Daniel  Witter,  Esq.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  sends  us  a 
statement  of  T.  G.  Anderson,  the  owner  of  the  acre  of  oats 
to  which  the  prize  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Society 
was  awarded.  Common  black  oats  were  sow'n  broadcast, 
being  simply  worked  in  with  a  7-toothed  cultivator.  The 
ground  was  not  even  plowed,  and  the  yield  was  ninety 
bushels,  sworn  to.  He  sends  also  a  statement  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  did  not  take  the  premium.  Sixty- 
live  and  one-half  bushels  of  “Arnautka”  wheat  were 
raised  upon  one  acre.  This  variety  is  hard  and  flinty, 
and  not  being  considered  worthy  to  compete  with 
better  kinds,  no  premium  was  given  for  the  crop. 

^tingle  or  l>osiS»le  S.iues  im  1*  low¬ 
ing.— L.  N.  Hager,  of  Nevada,  writes:  “This  thing 
of  single  lines  on  a  farm  team  is  a  humbug.  I  have  tried 
single,  double,  and  side  lines,  with  heads  tied  together, 
and  have  settled  down  to  using  double  lines  altogether 
except  when  using  four  or  more  mules  or  horses  in  one 
team.  The  jockey  stick  on  a  high  spirited  horse  is  a 
nuisance ;  and  no  man  can  do  good  harrowing  with  a 
single  line  and  a  contrary  horse  on  the  off-side.  As  to 
right  or  left-handed  plows,  it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.” 

More  atioiiiC  Cliess. — J.  K.  Hiner,  Ander¬ 
son  Co.,  Kas.,  positively  asserts  that  when  heads  of  wheat 
arc  bent  down  and  covered  with  hay,  or  other  material 
having  no  chess  in  it,  chess  will  spring  from  the  grain. 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  n.  thinks  so,  but  we  do  not. 

A  Horse  Saved. — Jas.  R.  Bruner,  Litchfield, 
Ky.,  writes:  “In  looking  over  the  Sept.  ‘Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm,’  I  noticed  that  the  writer  speaks  of  a  stick  in 
a  horse’s  throat.  I  read  it  to  my  brother,  who  had  a 
mare  which  he  said  had  had  the  sore  mouth,  or  sore 
tongue,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  for  it.  I  asked  him  if  the  description  was  applicable 
to  his  mare,  and  he  said  that  a  portion  of  it  was;  so  he 
went  this  evening  and  examined  as  directed  by  the 
writer,  and  found  a  corn  cob,  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  2%  inches  in  length,  fast  in  her  mouth,  crosswise, 
just  behind  her  teeth,  at  the  root  of  her  tongue.  With 
some  difficulty  he  removed  the  col),  and  she  probably  will 
be  well  in  a  very  short  time.  lie  said  that  he  never 
should  have  thought  of  the  cause  but  for  this  article. 

Corn  sit  50«;  B*otatoes  sit  25c. — 

Levi  Clark,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  inquires  in  regard  to  the 
relative  economy  of  using  corn  or  potatoes  for  fattening 
hogs— corn  being  worth  50c.  per  bushel  and  potatoes  25c. 
According  to  an  average  of  the  best  analyses  we  can  get, 
dry  com  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  water;  potatoes 
75  per  cent.  Corn  contains  62  per  cent  of  starch,  fat, 
gum  and  sugar— all  digestible  and  fat-producing;  pota¬ 
toes  contain  17  per  cent ;  corn  contains  about  0  per  cent 
of  albuminous,  commonly  called  nutritions  substances; 
potatoes  contain  about  3  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  albumin¬ 
ous  to  fat-producing  matter  in  corn  is  about  1  to  7;  in 
potatoes  about  1  to  0,  !'!"ing  the  advantage  to  the  dry 


substance  of  potatoes  over  the  dry  substance  of  corn.  A 
legal  bushel  of  potatoes  in  Missouri  is  60  pounds.  This 
contains  only  15  pounds  of  dry  substance,  the  rest  (75  per¬ 
cent)  is  water.  A  bushel  of  shelled  corn  in  Missouri  is 
56  lbs.,  of  which  over  49  lbs.  is  dry  substance,  nearly 
7  lbs.  of  naturally  dry  corn  being  water.  At  the  prices 
above  given,  and  according  to  the  analyses  consulted,  one 
buys  for  the  same  money  in  the  shape  of  corn  3)4  lbs. 
of  nutriment  and  17)4  lbs.  of  fat-producing  matter;  in 
the  shape  of  potatoes,  2)4  lbs.  of  the  one  and  12)4  lb>s. 
of  the  other.  To  make  them  equally  economical  for  feed 
when  corn  is  worth  50c.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.,  potatoes 
should  sell  for  no  more  than  17c.,  and  probably  less, 
judging  by  their  analyses.  However,  the  best  analytical 
results  are  not  a  perfectly  sure  guide,  though  they  do  not 
lead  us  far  astray.  The  digestive  powers  of  different 
animals  vary  greatly,  and  the  form  in  which  nutriment 
is  presented  is  important,  and  this  makes  a  difference  in 
value  w'hich  can  only  be  ascertained  by  patient  experi¬ 
mental  research.  Thus,  cooked  potatoes  present  the 
nutriment  in  a  more  digestible  form  than  uncooked  corn, 
and  ground  corn  is  more  digestible  than  raw  potatoes. 

SSig'M  Your  Name. —  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  volume,  when  we  have  many  new  read¬ 
ers,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  request  that  all  letters 
should  contain  the  writer’s  signature.  No  one  is  under 
any  obligation  to  notice  an  anonymous  letter,  and  with 
our  correspondence  it  is  frequently  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  writer  if  the  name  is  not  signed.  We  do  not  take 
up  space  in  the  paper  to  publish  answers  which  are  of 
interest  to  only  one  person.  We  have  several  inquiries 
which  we  should  willingly  answer  by  mail  had  the  writer 
seen  fit  to  give  his  name ;  as  it  is,  they  must  go  into  the 
waste  basket.  Some  one  in  Missouri  sent  a  lot  of  green¬ 
house  plants  for  name  ;  the  reply  interested  him  alone, 
but  as  he  withheld  his  name,  we  did  nothing  about  them. 
As  we  have  not  space  to  print  nearly  all  that  we  should 
like  to,  matters  of  private  interest  must  give  place  to 
such  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  number  of  readers. 

fl-Vuit  in  Micliig-aiu — S.  J.  Fowler,  Hills¬ 
dale,  says:  “Grape  growing  has  just  begun  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  it  promises  entire  success.  My  vines — a 
dozen  varieties — have  all  made  a  vigorous  growth  during 
the  past  season.  Three-year-old  Delawares,  Concords, 
and  Hartfords,  have  borne  abundantly,  with  no  signs  of 
any  disease  about  the  vines  or  fruit.  Rogers’  No.  15  and 
Dianas  grew  rampantly,  but  bore  only  straggling  clusters 
of  good  fruit.  Rogers’  No.  4  yielded  compact  clusters  of 
excellent  grapes.  The  success  of  the  Iona  is  yet  a  little 
questionable.  The  fruit  is  of  first  quality,  and  abundant 
upon  old  vines,  but  young  vines  are  not  very  hardy.  The 
Kittatinny  is  the  choicest  blackberry  yet  raised  here. 

Mard  «si  iSie  “]F'al■SBnes•«’;,  dbaTh."’'' — The 
talkers  at  the  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club  have  bGcn  bewail¬ 
ing  the  loss  to  the  country  of  a  million  of  bushels  of 
corn,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been  due  to  the  advo¬ 
cacy  by  some  of  the  members  of  shallow  plowing.  The 
deep  plowers  pitched  into  the  shallow  ones,  and  told 
them  how  very  wrong  and  wicked  they  had  been  to 
preach  shallow  plowing,  and  cause  the  loss  of  so  much 
corn  in  the  Southern  States.  The  American  Farmer, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  irreverently  says  that  the  corn  was  lost 
by  the  drouth,  and  not  by  shallow  plowing,  and  that 
“  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  suffered  especially 
by  the  drought,  have  not  let  up  their  plows  the  ninety- 
ninth  part  of  a  hair  for  any  influence  the  Club  has  had 
upon  them.  They  know  very  little,  and  care  much  less 
about  the  utterances  of  the  notional  gentlemen  who  hold 
forth  at  their  weekly  meeting-.” 

H*Imm  «sa  tlie  IPeacli. — “J.  T.  S. ’’Hannibal, 
Mo.  The  plum  has  sometimes  been  worked  on  the  peach, 
and  on  sandy  soils  the  trees  have  succeeded,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  one  that  is  to  be  commended  as  the  results  are 
uncertain.  We  do  not  advise  working  any  trees  on  “  small 
pieces  of  the  root.”  It  is  generally  condemned  by  good 
cultivators. 

Influence  of  tlie  Sfloelc  union  tlie 

raft. — Mr.  H.  Conklin,  Morristown  (no  State),  grafted 
two  choke  pear  trees  with  cions  from  the  Beurri  Bose 
all  from  the  same  tree.  One  of  the  grafted  trees  pro¬ 
duces  regular  Beurre  Bose  pears,  and  the  other,  fruit  of 
different  shape  and  unfit  to  eat.  Tlie  drawings  of  the 
two  fruits  sent  are  quite  unlike. 

Cauliflower  Seed. — S.  N.  Blakeley,  Glen- 
wood,  N.  Y.  Cauliflower  seed  requires  more  care  than 
private  growers  like  to  give  it,  and  it  is  safer  to  buy  of 
those  who  make  a  business  of  raising  it.  The  seed  is 
sown  late,  and  the  partly  grown  plant3  are  set  in  a  roofed 
pit  or  frame,  where  they  are  protected  until  spring,  when 
they  arc  out,  coroo  into  flower  and  produce  seed, 


I*lease  Speak  of  tlie  German  Edi¬ 
tion. — Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  an 
edition  of  this  paper  has  long  been  printed  in  the  German 
language.  It  contains  the  engravings  and  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  English  edition,  and,  in  addition,  a  special 
Department,  edited  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practi¬ 
cal  cultivator  of  Missouri.  Though  this  German  paper 
has  a  far  greater  circulation  than  any  other  similar 
journal,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  new  comers  from 
Germany  who  would  doubtless  be  profited  by  its  perusal. 
The  terms  are  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition,  and 
clubs  may  contain  names  for  either  or  both  editions. 

Notices  of  HBoolcs  Received. 

German  Handwriting ,  F.  Aim.  N.  Y. :  E.  Steiger. 

Manual  of  the  German  Language,  by  W.  Grauert.  N.  Y.: 
E.  Steiger. 

Elements  of  Astronomy ,  by  Elias  Loomis,  L.L.D.  N. 
Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.,  pp.  224.  $2. 

The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  The  Teacher,  the  Pupil, 
and  the  School,  by  Nathaniel  Sands.  N.  Y. :  Harpers. 

Handbook  of  Chemistry  for  School  and  Home  Use,  by 
W.  J.  Rolfe  and  W.  J.  Gillet.  Boston:  WooLvorth, 
Ainsworth  &  Co.,  who  also  publish 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  game  authors. 

The  Polar  World. — A  popular  description  of  Man  and 
Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartig,  N.  Y :  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  486,  Svo ; 
$3.75.  This  work  presents  at  one  view  the  peculiarities 
of  polar  life  and  condenses  in  a  single  volume  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  many  different  explorers.  The  American  edi¬ 
tor  has  added  a  chapter  on  Alaska  and  another  which 
embodies  Capt.  Hall’s  experience  among  the  Esquimaux. 
The  work  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World.— A  book  of  Natural  History 
and  Adventure.  By  James  Greenwood,  N.  Y. :  Harper  & 
Bros.,  pp.  474,  12mo ;  $2.50.  This  is  a  capital  work  for 
boys  for  whom  stories  of  wild  animals  always  have  a 
great  charm.  The  author  lias  collected  together  stories 
of  the  great  hunters  and  gives  us  interesting  accounts  of 
the  chase  of  wild  animals  from  the  elephant  to  the  fox, 
and  illustrated  these  -with  engravings. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Relating  to  all  Ages  and 
Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  Edited  by  Benjamin 
Vincent,  and  revised  for  the  use  of  American  Readers. 
N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brother,  pp.  541,  800 ;  $5.  This  is  a 
condensed  cyclopedia  of  important  events  in  the  world’s 
history  and  while  it  is  easy  to  point  out  many  omissions 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  so  useful  to  both 
writer  and  reader. 

life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  one 
of  his  Literary  Executors.  N.  Y. :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pp. 
589.  Svo.  The  Appletons  have  produced  this  work  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  subject  and  tlie  author. 

lost  in  the  Narrated  for  Young  People,  by 

Paul  du  Chaillu,  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Bros.,pp.  260, 12mo: — 
$1  .75.  The  celebrated  African  traveler,  Paul  du  Chaillu, 
always  interests  the  young  people  by  his  lectures  and 
now'  he  has  put  some  of  his  adventures  in  a  book  form 
for  them.  It  is  well  illustrated. 

Rhetoric. — A  Text-Book,  designed  for  use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges  and  for  Private  study.  By  Rev.  E.  O.Haven, 
D.  D.,  L.L.D. ,  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  381,  12mo. 
$1.50.  Tlie  author,  who  was  for  some  years  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  invested  his  subject  with 
much  interest  by  the  use  of  judiciously  selected  examples. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Flowers— Where  and  how'  they  grow, 
a  familiar  history  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  pp.  140, 12mo.  $1.00. 

We  cannot  regard  this  as  a  successful  attempt  to  popu¬ 
larize  botany. 

Washington's  Words  to  Intending  English  Emigrants  to 
America.  With  an  introduction  and  Appendix  by  Elihu 
Burrit,  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston,  pp.  112, 
12mo.  Mr.  Burrit  is  interested  in  the  International  Land 
and  Labor  Agency,  Birmingham,  which  is  intended  to 
aid  tlie  English  emigrant,  and  this  little  work  is  publish¬ 
ed  with  the  view'  of  affording  compact  information  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  various  States.  Tlie  letter  of  Washington 
written  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1796,  gives  his  views  of 
the  few'  States  inexistence  at  that  early  date,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rit  gives  his  own  impressions  of  these  and  others. 

Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths.— 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  author  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  life 
and  teachings,  etc.,  N.Y.:  Harper  &Bros.,  pp.  213,  Crown 
4to.  Beautifully  executed  in  press  work,  binding,  and 
engraving.  The  illustrations  are  from  designs  by  Dor6 
and  others. 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace _ A  metrical  translation  in¬ 

to  English  with  Introduction  and  commentaries  by  Lord 
Lytton,  N.  Y.:  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  521, 12mo. 

Sound  to  John  Company,  or  the  adventure*  and  misad¬ 
ventures  of  Robert  Aimslcigh,  Harpers.  Paper.  75  cents, 
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Trees  and  Rabbits.  —  A.  S.  Proctor, 
Peoria  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  the  following,  which,  though  not 
altogether  new,  is  worth  repeating  at  this  time:  “Cut 
straight  corn-stalks,  long  enough  to  reach  higher  than 
the  rabbits  can ;  stick  them  into  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  and  tie  the  top  with  twine.  The  protection  is  per¬ 
fect  ;  it  never  fails.  This  plan  is  very  expeditious,  and 
costs  nothing  but  a  little  labor  and  twine,” 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  Annual  Meeting  will  he  held  at  Madison,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  February,  and  continue  for  two  days. 
The  Secretary,  O.  S.  Willey,  sets  a  good  example  to  other 
secretaries  of  such  societies.  We  received  his  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  meeting  in  December,  and  extract 
from  it  the  following :  “First,  we  don’t  want  any  one  to 
say  he  did  not  have  a  timely  notice.  Second,  we  want 
every  body  to  know  that  there  is  a  Wisconsin  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  and  that  its  members,  and  all  interest¬ 
ed  in  fruit  growing,  either  as  a  luxury  or  profession,  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  its  discussions, 
or  at  least  to'add  their  mite  by  way  of  encouragement  by 
their  presence.  Third,  we  want  any  one  who  has  raised 
any  fruit,  and  still  has  it  on  hand,  to  have  this  timely 
notice,  that  they  may  have  some  of  their  fruit  still  farther 
kept,  and  send  or'bring  such  samples  as  will  add  a  share 
of  interest  to  the  occasion,”  etc. 

Sledging. — An  article  upon  Hedges  for  the 
West,  by  our  Iowa  contributor  is  unavoidably  put  over  to 
another  month.  It  is  by  a  practical  hedge-grower  and 
will  answer  several  who  have  inquiried  about  hedges. 

European  JLarcIa. — Most  nurseries  keep 
these  in  moderate  supply.  Those  who  have  seedlings  in 
quantity  should  advertise. 

T8»e  Kittatinny. — This  Blackberry  seems 
to  do  splendidly  in  Iowa,  to  judge  from  a  photograph  of 
a  cluster  sent  by  B.  Lamed  of  Eddysville. 

Opinun. — 6.  D.  Cramer  and  others.  Wc  have 
no  evidence  that  opium  has  yet  been  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  An  extract  of  the  poppy  plant,  a  very  different  thing, 
was  exhibited  as  opium.  This  was  subjected  to  analysis, 
and  found  variable,  and  of  poor  quality.  The  opium  ex¬ 
citement  started  in  Vermont,  and  its  apparent  object  was 
the  sale  of  directions  for  poppy  culture.  Ifanyonecan 
furnish  us  reliable  information  upon  the  subject  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  it.  Opium  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to 
be  made  by  pressing  the  juice  from  the  poppy  and  evap¬ 
orating  it.  It  is  the  dried  milky  juice  which  exudes 
when  the  unripe  seed-vessel  of  the  poppy  is  carefully  scari¬ 
fied.  In  India  each  head  only  yields  about  two  grains, 
and  wo  doubt  if  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  onr 
uncertain  climate  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  field  for  experiments,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
of  something  more  reliable  than  the  newspaper  accounts 
heretofore  published. 

Fine  Grapes. — Win.  Hamilton, Gardener  for 
Win.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  Conn.,  lias  been  very  successful  with 
his  vinery.  The  cluster  he  sent  us  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and — we  are  sorry  to  say  it— proved  too  much  for 
some  fingem. 

Peaches. — “  W.  L.  S.  ”  Currituck  Co.,  N.  C. 
It  is  customary  to  plow  the  orchard  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  cultivate  it  as  long  as  weeds  grow.  We  do 
not  see  how  it  can  affect  the  starting  in  the  spring.  A 
mulch  put  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  might  retard  the 
buds  somewhat,  but  not  much.  The  buds  being  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  spring  will  he  apt  to  start  without 
much  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Vines  in  nn  OrcJ»»s*«l.— J.  B.  asks  ifwc 
would  advise  planting  grape  vines  or  raspberries  in  a 
peach  orchard  where  the  trees  are  15  feet  apart  each  way. 
— Decidedly  not.  Annual  hoed  crops  may  be  grown  and 
the  breadth  given  to  them  diminished  until  the  third  year, 
after  which  they  should  be  stopped  and  all  the  ground 
given  up  to  the  trees.  Grape  vines  will  he  well  estab¬ 
lished  about  ths  time  the  orchard  comes  into  full  bearing, 
and  each  will  be  in  the  way  of  the  other. 

Rabkits,  Mice  and  Trees. — Dr.  M’ Can¬ 
ned,  Adams  Co.  O.,  finds  that  a  mixture  of  asafeetida 
and  soap,  painted  upon  the  hark  of  trees,  will  preserve 
them  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and  mice.  Will  the 
Doctor  kindly  give  us  the  prescription,  as  he  lias  for¬ 
gotten  to  say  what  proportions  he  lias  found  best,  or  the 
form  in  which  the  asafoetida  is  used. 

Swindling-  tlae  N urserymen. — A  well- 
known  dealer  writes:  ‘‘  Last  spring,  a  man  in  Ohio  is¬ 
sued  circulars  stating  he  wished  to  purchase  a  certain 


amount  of  small  frnit  stock,  as  he  was  going  into  the 
berry  business.  He  sent  these  circulars  through  the 
country,  asking  nurserymen  to  bid  for  filling  the  pro¬ 
posals,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  accept  all  or  any 
part  of  the  bid.  In  time  an  answer  came,  stating,  'Your 
proposal  has  been  accepted  for  a  certain  amount  of  stock, 

to  be  forwarded  to  S - ,  and  to  draw  on  the  First 

National  Bank  of  that  place  for  the  amount  of  bill.’  All 
that  any  on»  got  was  a  protest  from  the  hank,  with  costs. 

I  understand  he  is  doing  the  same  this  "fall,  only  in  other 
places.”  We  hope  that  our  friend  did  not  purchase  his 
experience  at  too  high  a  price.  Hereafter,  he  will  ask  for 
references  of  those  who  order  and  are  unknown  to  him. 

Smoking  Plants. —  “F.  C.  S.,”  Boston. 
The  length  of  time  a  plant  should  he  smoked  will  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  smoke.  In  half  an  hour  the  lice, 
if  not  dead,  will  generally  be  so  stupefied  that  they  will 
loose  their  hold,  and  may  he  shaken  off. 

Dwarf  June  Berry. — Dr.  M’C.  This 
variety  came  from  the  West,  and  we  look  for  information 
concerning  it  from  that  quarter.  WTe,  as  well  as  others, 
have  the  plant  on  trial,  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited. 

Watering  ami  Hannre  Water. — 
“R.  J.  H.”  writes:  “How  is  a  person  who  has  never 
had  experience  to  teach  him  to  know  what  amount  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water  is,  or  what  is  a  moderate 
quantity  of  manure  water?”— The  want  of  “experience” 
is  just  our  correspondent’s  trouble,  and  which  he  can, 
with  a  little  patience,  overcome.  Dust  and  mud  are  the 
two  extreme  conditions  to  which  the  earth  in  flower  pots 
can  be  brought,  and  both,  with  rare  exceptions,  must  ho 
avoided.  A  rapidly  growing  plant  will  require  an 
amount  of  water  that  would  ruin  a  slow  growing  or  a 
dormant  one.  Now,  no  written  rules  will  instruct  one 
just  how  much  water  to  give  a  particular  plant.  The  best 
way  is  to  experiment.  More  plants  are  killed  by  over¬ 
watering  than  by  drying  up,  and  it  is  better  for  the 
health  of  the  plant  that  the  soil  should  get  dryish  occa¬ 
sionally.  As  to  manure  water,  use  liquid  cow  manure, 
diluted  so  that  the  water  is  slightly  colored ;  apply  this 
once  a  week,  and  if  the  plants  seem  to  do  well  under  it, 
use  it  twice  a  week,  making  it  a  little  stronger  if  the 
plants  appear  to  demand  it. . .  .Fuchsias,  except  a  few 
winter-flowering  ones,  are  better  stored  in  the  cellar 
for  the  winter,  as  they  are  generally  poor  parlor  plants. 

An  Erratic  <Srass. — Daniel  Noble,  Sliair- 
ano  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  specimens  of  Timothy  in  which  the 
palets ,  or  envelopes  of  the  flower,  are  developed  as  small 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  long.  Wo  have  seen  the  same 
condition  in  this  grass  several  times  before. 

Tiae  Rcw  York  Fruit  =  Grower.*’ 
Club. — We  were  informed  by  an  officer  of  this  Club  that 
it  had  become  mortified  at  its  inability  to  pay  its  premi¬ 
ums,  and  had  committed  Hari-kari ,  and  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  that  effect.  It  seems  that  it  was  only  cut  in  two, 
and  like  a  polyp,  its  separated  parts  are  struggling  into 
individual  existence.  Nine  men  and  one  woman  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute  and  made  an  attempt 
to  organize.  As  all  could  not  he  chairmen  at  once,  this 
portion — which  represents  the  head,  as  it  contains  what¬ 
ever  of  brains  there  was  in  the  concern— adjourned  to  a 
more  favorable  season.  The  tail  end  has  since  shown 
signs  of  vitality  and  lias  called  itself— of  all  tilings — the 
“Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.”  Well,  there  is 
something  in  a  name.  We  do  not  observe  that  anyone 
ever  suspected  of  horticultural  knowledge  is  identified 
with  the  movement — hut  the  name  looks  well  in  print. 

Tlae  ii  Mexican.  Everbearing  ” 
Strawberry. — The  Michigan  Farmer  quoted  us  tri¬ 
umphantly  as  endorsing  the  claims  of  this  variety  to  ho 
new.  We  gave  its  statement  the  positive  denial  it  de¬ 
served,  whereupon  it.  follows  with  a  column,  the  purport 
of  which  is,  t  hat  oun  pin  on  is  not  worth  anything  either 
way.  The  Farmer  mistakes  greatly  if  it  thinks  to  draw 
us  into  a  controversy  with  it.  Abuse  will  not  help  the 
strawberry  nor  will  it  hurt  us;  and  the  editor  of  that 
paper  may  feel  just  as  badly  as  ho  chooses.  The  question 
which  interests  the  public  is  this — Is  the  “  Mexican  Ever- 
hearing”  Strawberry  worth  growing?  To  which  we 
answer,  if  the  old  Red  Alpine  is  worth  growing,  that  is, 
for  we  are  unable  to  see  the  difference.  The  inability  to 
see  the  difference  between  the  “Mexican”  and  the  Red 
Alpine  may  be  stupidity  or  it  may  be  an  Eastern  preju¬ 
dice,  for  both  these  charges  arc  made  against  those  who 
think  them  as  alike  as  two  white  beans.  For  ourselves,  we 
consider  the  Alpine  and  the  “Mexican,”  he  they  alike  or 
different,  as  not  worth  growing.  The  fruit  is  small,  soft, 
pasty,  and  without  the  flavor  we  are  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  strawberry,  and  have  no  doubt  that  nine 
out  of  ten  who  should  plant  either  would  be  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  are  a  few  who. like  a  frnit  of  this  kind  j 


and  they  will  find  it  in  the  so-called  “Mexican.”  The  names 
of  some  persons  whom  we  highly  esteem  are  quoted  as 
stating  that  the  “  Mexican”  is  a  distinct  variety.  Neither 
of  these  have  ever  grown  the  two  sorts  together.  We 
know  them  well  enough  to  be  sure,  that  should  they  find 
upon  trial  that  the  “  Mexican  ”  is  not  a  new  variety,  they 
will  frankly  say  so,  and  should  our  experience  with  the 
two  side  by  side,  show  the  plants  in  any  respect  different, 
we  shall  admit  that  onr  present  opinion  is  not  well  found¬ 
ed.  Mr.  B.  Hathaway  of  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich., 
publishes  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  and  elsewhere  the 
most  positive  testimony  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
sorts.  Mr.  II.  grew  the  “Mexican”  and  an  Alpine,  which 
he  had  cultivated  for  many  years,  side  by  side.  He  says, 
“  And  carefully  comparing  in  size,  form,  flavor  or  fruits, 
and  in  habit  of  productiveness,  there  lias  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference.  Had  I  not  set  them  myself  I  could  not 
tell  them  apart.”  The  testimony  of  so  well-known  a  fruit 
grower  as  Mr.  Hathaway  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Michigan  Farmer.  The  Farmer  says :  “  Why  did  not 
the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Jtural  Neiv  Yorker 
in  the  convention  respond  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Median? 
or  why  not  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Elliott  or  Dr.  Warden 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties?  Simply  because 
they  dare  not  1”  If  that  conundrum  was  not  answered 
by  its  propounder  we  should  say  that  the  only  reason  wo 
did  not  do  these  things — we  can’t  answer  for  onr  friend 
Bragdon — was  the  perhaps  insufficient  one,  that  at  the 

time  wc  were  some  30  miles  away _ Since  the  foregoing 

was  in  type,  we  notice  that  Mr.  B.  Hathaway  lias  written 
to  the  Country  Gentleman  an  article  giving  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  “Mexican.”  He  states  that  he  has 
the  “Mexican”  and  the  Alpine  planted  together,  and 
that  he  will  give  any  one  $500  who  will  at  any  time  of  the 
year  pick  out  the  plants  of  tho  “  Mexican.”  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

Norway  Spruce  Hedge. — “  G.  H.  F.,” 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  Tho  Norway  Spruce  can  be  kept 
at  any  desired  size  by  clipping.  Cut  a  young  hedge  in 
October,  to  secure  a  strong  growth,  and  when  the  hedge 
is  once  well  established,  prune  the  young  growth  in  June, 
and  trim  again  in  October  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  shape. 

Bark  Lchsc. — A.  P.  Lark,  Millersburgh, 
Pa.,  sends  a  twig  covered  more  thickly  than  we  ever  be¬ 
fore  saw  with  Harris’  Bark  Louse.  Mr.  L.  says  that  the 
whole  tree  is  covered  with  them,  from  root  to  top,  and 
that  they  even  were  on  the  fruit.  On  this  point  wc  have 
a  letter  from  D.  A.  Norris,  Greenville,  Conn. :  “In  tho 
spring  of  ISOS  I  purchased  a  house  and  lot ;  there  were 
about  a  dozen  pear  trees  on  the  lot,  and  one  of  tluyn  (the 
Duches.se)  was  badly  infested  with  scale  lice.  The  former 
owner  of  the  place  had  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  the  tree  down.  I  had  some  painters  at  work 
on  my  house  about  the  first  of  June,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment;  so  I  took  ft  paint  keg  and 
brush  and  painted  that  tree  from  stem  to  stern  (as  a 
sailor  would  say),  covering  tho  leaf  buds  and  everything 
else  with  a  thick  coat  of  white  paint,  lead  and  oil,  such 
ns  they  were  painting  the  outside  of  my  house  with.  All 
of  my  neighbors  (and  some  of  them  knew  very  much 
more  about  trees  than  I  did)  said  I  had  killed  the  tree. 
I  told  them,  ‘  better  dead  than  lousy.’  The  tree  leaved 
out  very  well,  though  some  buds  couldn’t  break  tho  crust 
of  paint.  It  made  a  good  growth  of  wood,  some  of  the 
shoots  growing  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  What 
is  better  than  that,  I  could  find  no  lice  on  them.  I 
thought  I  would  say  nothing  to  you  about  it  until  I  had 
tried  it  another  season.  I  have  watched  it  closely  this 
season,  and  can  find  nothing  on  it  that  has  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  louse,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  have  ex¬ 
terminated  them.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  troubled 
with  them,  and  they  say  they  ‘  shall  try  the  paint  next 
season.’  The  tree  which  I  painted  was  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  has  never  fruited  until  this  year,  when  it 
bore  one  pear.  I  am  in  hopes  to  get  a  good  crop  from  it 
next  year.” — A  tree  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Lark's  is  fit 
for  no  other  use  than  some  such  heroic  experiment  as 
here  detailed.  If  it  is  killed  under  the  treatment,  never 
mind,  as  it  should  bo  cut  down  if  it  cannot  he  cured.  It 
is  likely  that  linseed  oil,  without  the  paint,  would  do 
as  well.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  soap,  made  thin  enough 
to  work,  would  have  answered  as  well  as  the  paint,  if  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  June,  just  before  tlie  insects  batch.  The 
experiment  is  interesting  as  showing  how  much  abuse 
a  tree  will  stand. 

New  Vegetables  are  described  by  J.  J.  IT. 
Gregory  and  others  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S70. 

Treatment  of  S-.aiiid  tf<>r  Cores. — “  C. 
H.  S.”  asks  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  neglected,  white 
clayey  soil  for  corn.  He  has  little  manure.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  winter-fallow  for  corn  usually.  Heavy  clay  lands  are 
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however,  often  benefited  by  it.— If  your  white  clayey  soil 
has  a  good  sod,  it  would  not  be  best  to  disturb  it  until 
spring.  If  the  sod  is  light,  plow  it  this  fall,  lapping  the 
furrows,  and  liming.  The  frost  and  lime  will  work 
through  the  winter.  Haul  out  manure  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  leave  it  in  as  large  heaps  as  you  can,  and  spread 
with  the  fork.  At  corn-planting  time,  spread  the  manure, 
and  cross-plow,  going  perhaps  an  inch  deeper,  than  you 
plowed  in  the  fall.  This  is  to  bring  up  any  lime  that 
may  have  worked  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.— 
Make  all  the  manure  you  can.  Look  out  for  all  sorts  of 
wastes  of  factories,  of  slaughter-houses  (the  blood,  hair, 
bristles,  entrails — everything),  the  wastes  of  tanneries, 
etc.,  dead  animals,  leached  ashes, — all  sorts  of  things 
that  you  know  are  good,  and  that  yon  can  have  for  the 
hauling  or  for  a  low  price, — and  keep  your  compost  heap 
growing  all  winter.  You  can  cut  swamp-grass,  haul 
leaves  from  the  woods,  and  dig  muck.  Spend  as  much 
time  making  manure  this  winter  as  you  will  in  plowing, 
planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  corn,  and  you  will 
he  able  to  manure  the  whole  ten  acres,  and  your  interest 
will  be  easily  paid  if  corn  is  worth  half  §1.25  per  bushel. 

ConS  S*resea-vliag-  WootHesi 

HSraltis, — L.  M.  Ilager,  of  Nevada,  is  using  lumber  for 
making  underdrains,  as  tiles  cost  him  three  times  as 
much  as  the  lumber,  and  writes  to  know  the  best  method 
of  saturating  the  lumber  with  gas  tar.  We  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  use  of  coal  or 
gas  tar  for  such  purposes  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  water-proof,  or  even  a  water-repellant 
substance,  but  mixes  quite  readily  with  water.  Under 
not  a  few  conditions  coal  tar  appears  to  promote  decay  in 
wood,  etc.,  rather  than  to  check  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  condensed  wisdom  in,  a  short  article  in  the  American 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1SCD  on  this  subject.  And  we 
think  a  much  better  application  to  wooden  drains  would 
be  roofing  pitch,  dissolved  while  warm,  in  the  cheap, 
light  oils  (benzine  or  naptha).  This  forms  a  black  var¬ 
nish,  a  liquid  which  would  penetrate  the  pores,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  pyroligneous  acid  and  other  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  or  have  an  attraction  for  water.  The 
light  oil  soon  evaporates,  leaving  the  pitch.  It,  is  very 
inflammable  and  must  be  handled  with  care.  The  best 
way  to  do  it  would  probably  be  to  make  a  steam-tight 
chest,  in  which  the  strips  could  be  placed  and  covered 
with  the  black  varnish.  A  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air 
would  cause  the  thorough  penetration  of  the  liquid  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood.  Soaking  a  day  or  two  would  be 
well,  and  simple  painting  with  it  would  doubtless  have 
less,  but  good,  effect. 

Clover  f<n*  Arlisamssis. — E.  G.  Collier, 
Ark.  We  have  no  doubt  white  clover  would  do  very 
well  with  you.  Sowed  in  the  fall  it  would  grow  through 
the  winter  and  give  abundant  pasturage  in  spring,  when 
it.  would  seed  itself  for  the  next  crop  and  probably  dry 
up  and  die  during  the  heats  of  your  summer.  The  seed 
is  rather  expensive,  but  if  it  were  evenly  distributed,  a 
pound  to  the  acre  would  probably  make  a  good  stand  the 
second  spring.  Red  Clover  would  probably  fail ;  though 
sown  in  the  early  autumn  it  might  make  a  cro.ft  on  good 
land,  before  the  hot  weather  came  on  the  next  year. 

WEa;«J.  55aaSS  sSatall  E  SStay  ? — Mr.  A.  Des- 
endorf,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  in  substance  as 
follows:  “I  have  a  dairy  of  common  cows  and  wish  to 
improve  them  by  crossing  with  either  the  Ayrshire  or 
Shorthorns.  What  I  want  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  ;  as  I  sell  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory,  quality  is 
of  minor  importance  to  quantity;  from  which  breed 
can  I  get  the  most  milk  ?  I  have  about  150  acres  of  clear¬ 
ed  land,  rich,  and  much  of  it  underdrained  that  has  kept  a 
dairy  for  some  twenty  years  or  more  and  which  will  keep 
well  forty  milch  cows,  four  horses  and  one  yoke  of  cattle, 
and  will  besides  allow  of  the  raising  of  some  young  stock. 
—Upon  the  same  land  can  I  keep  more  or  less  than  forty 
Ayrshire?,  or  more  or  less  than  forty  Shorthorns  ?  The 
Shorthorns  being  larger  will  they  consume  more  food  ?  I 
make  my  money  out  of  my  cows,  and  have  given  them 
good  feed,  extra  care,  and  my  exclusive  attention.  Would 
you.  then  advise  me  to  expend  $150  for  an  Ayrshire,  or 
$300  for  a  Shorthorn,  or  would  you  disapprove  of  such 
improvements,  and  recommend  none  but  native  cows  for 
the  dairy  ?” — To  answer  the  last  question  first ;  we  must 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  a  thorough-bred 
bull  on  all  dairy  farms.  Whether  it  should  be  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  or  a  Shorthorn,  depends  very  much  on  whether  the 
dairyman  wishes  to  turn  off  some  fat  cows  every  year  to 
the  butcher,  or  whether  he  intends  to  keep  his  cows  till 
they  are  used  up, and  then  sell  them  for  about  what  they  are 
worth  for  their  hides.  If  he  adopts  the  latter  course,  we 
should  recommend  the  use  of  an  Ayrshire  rather  than  the 
Shorthorn  bull.  The  Ayrshire?  have  been  bred  exclu¬ 
sively  for  milk,  and  will  probably  yield  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  food  consumed  than  any  other  breed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  proposes  to  sell  beef  us  well  as 


cheese  and  butter,  wo  would  advocate  the  use  of  a  Short¬ 
horn  or  Devon  bull.  Provided  in  all  cases  that  the  bull 
be  thorough-bred.  To  carry  out  the  latter  system  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  must  adopt  a  higher  order  of  feoding 
than  when  the  only  object  is  milk.  We  want  cows  that 
will  eat  a  large  amount  of  food.  -This  is  of  the  very  first 
importance.  An  animal  that  will  not  cat  freely  should 
be  rejected.  The  Shorthorns  are  great  eaters.  If  they 
run  to  milk  they  give  a  large  quantity  of  it.  If  they  have 
a  tendency  to  fatten,  they  fatten  with  great  rapidity.  The 
objection  to  them  as  dairy  cows  is,  that  you  arc  not  sure 
whether  they  will  prove  to  be  great  milkers  or  great 
feeders,  or  half  and  half.  The  remedy  is  to  feed  liber¬ 
ally  at  all  times,  and  if  the  cows  arc  good  milkers  they 
will  be  very  good  ones,  and  if  not,  they  will  fatten  rapidly, 
and  can  bo  disposed  of  to  good  advantage  as  beef.  With 
a  dairy  of  forty  cows,  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  best  heifer 
calves  should  bo  raised  each  year,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
cows  fattened  each  winter  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  when 
the  beef  commands  a  very  high  price.  We  know  no  reason 
why  Mr.  D.  cannot  beep  as  many  good  Ayrslnres  on  his 
farm  as  native  cows.  But  ho  could  not  keep  to  advantage 
as  many  Shorthorns.  A  large  Shorthorn  cow,  if  a  good 
one,  will  cat  more  food  than  an  Ayrshire.  The  better 
either  of  them  are,  the  more  will  they  eat.  If  he  keeps 
Shorthorns,  on  the  system  proposed,  he  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  money  from  the  cheese  factory  as  if  he 
kept  Ayrshires  or  natives.  But  it  is  for  him  to  decide 
whether  half  a  dozen  or  more  fat  cows  sold  every  spring 
to  the  butcher,  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  On 
the  whole,  we  would  say,  if  he  has  high-priced  land 
and  proposes  to  adopt  high  farming,  take  the  Shorthorn 
bull ;  but  if  ho  proposes  to  devote  his  farm  and  the 
cows  solely  to  the  production  of  milk,  take  the  Ayrshire. 

New  Yorlk:  §t;a,4e  I®o  salary  Society. 

— The  finest  exhibition  wdiich  had  ever  been  our  pleas¬ 
ure  to  witness  was  made  by  this  Society  last  March. 
Another  show  was  held  at.  the  same  place,  the  Empire 
Skating  Rink,  New  York  City.  This  eclipsed  the  former 
in  almost  every  department.,  and  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Society.  The  great  feature  of  the  show  was  Asiatic 
fowls,  and  though  we  were  sorry  to  miss  some  of  the 
stock  to  which  the  highest  honors  were  awarded  last 
spring,  and  their  progeny,  yet  the  display  of  Buff  and 
Partridge  Cochins,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  was  mag¬ 
nificent,  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  exhibition 
was  strong  in  the  French  class,  the  Iloudans  predomi¬ 
nating  in  numbers,  and  receiving  high  praises  from  their 
breeders  for  hardiness.  Creve  Coeurs  were  in  pretty  good 
force  also,  and  showed  finely  for  weight ;  and  there  were 
fine  specimens  of  La  Flechc.  Dorkings  are  a  very  attractive 
breed  to  us,  especially  the  Grays,  and  we  wish  they  were 
more  fashionable.  Thfo  delicacy  which  they  have  some¬ 
times  exhibited  here  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  close  breed¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  their  good  qualities  are  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  breed  them  with  an  especial  view  to  an 
improvement  in  constitution.  There  were  many  good 
coops  of  both  Gray  and  White.  Spanish  made  a  good 
show  also,  but  the  Hamburgh  class  eclipsed  them ;  and 
for  perfection  of  feather  and  beauty  of  form,  the  prize 
birds  are  certainly  models.  The  class  of  Poland  and 
other  crested  breeds  was  represented  by  many  and  good 
coops,  but  several  of  the  best  lacked  beauty  in  not  being 
fully  feathered,  especially  in  the  crests.  The  season  was 
more  favorable  for  a  full  display  of  Games  than  in  March, 
and  there  was  a  good  show.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  better  show  made,  and  more 
competition.  The  abuse  of  this  fowl  should  not  condemn 
it — and  to  any  one  who  can  keep  but  one  breed  of  fowls, 
none  offer  more  attractions  than  some  of  the  varieties  of 
this  thorough-bred  race.  Perfection  of  form,  beauty  of 
feather,  style,  hardiness,  intelligence  and  gallantry,  are 
combined  with  the.useful  qualities  of  being  the  best  of  all 
fowls  for  the  table,  and  second  to  none  as  layers,  steady 
setters,  and  good  mothers.  They  can  not  well  be  kept 
with  other  fowls,  and  the  cocks  must  be  kept  apart.  The 
class  of  Bantams  contained  not  only  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  in  form  and  feather  in  the  show,  but  the 
variety  was  great..  The  Turkeys  were  of  commendable 
quality,  the  Bronze  ones  having,  in  general,  very  good 
size.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  last  spring  has  in¬ 
creased  his  avoirdupois  to  42  pounds.  The  fine  Crested 
turkey  cock,  belonging  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Gavit,  was 
greatly  admired ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  he  will  impress 
this  beautiful  peculiarity  upon  his  progeny,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  with  confidence,  that  a  new  and  valuable 
breed  will  soon  be  established.  The  show  of  Ducks  was 
confined,  so  far  as  we  observed,  to  the  11  Rouen,”  (proper¬ 
ly,  Roan.)  Aylesbury,  Cayuga,  Wild  Mallard,  Crested,  and 
Wood  breeds.  The  first  two  breeds  being  shown  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  extraordinary  size  and  weight  for  this 
country.  We  are  glad  to  mark  rapid  improvement  in 
breeding  these  useful  birds,  and  hope  it  may  continue. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  Geese.  Wo  have  never  yet 
bred  so  fine  Toulouse  or  Bremen  geese  as  we  can  im¬ 
port.  That  department  of  the  show  devoted  to  pet 


animals  was  well  filled  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
Ponies  and  Dogs.  There  ware  also  Rabbits  of  several 
breeds,  a  variety  of  Cats,  and  several  Deer ;  a  performing 
Dog,  and  other  curious  and  interesting  things.  Dr. 
Slack’s  Troutdale  fish  ponds  were  represented  by  sev¬ 
eral  huge  tanks  of  trout,  a  number  of  hatching  boxes, 
with  eggs,  in  which  the  young  trout  could  be  seen,  and  a 
model  of  Ainsworth’s  breeding  race.  There  were,  be¬ 
sides,  on  exhibition,  choice  paintings  of  domestic  and 
wild  fowls,  and  their  young,  of  incubators,  of  dressed 
capons,  of  eggs,  of  various  kinds  of  folding  coops,  etc. 

The  exhibitors  wore  principally  from  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England, 
though  several  fine  coops  came  from  Ohio.  The  season 
was  a  favorable  one  for  showing  fowls  in  good  condition, 
and  for  keeping  them  in  good  health,  as  very  few  were 
sick.  A  severe  snow  storm,  bad  traveling,  and  intensely 
cold  weather  caused  a  very  meagre  attendance,  and 
the  Society  must  come  out  with  a  depleted  treasury. 

- - —  TB3  (g-satt— - *  »  . - — -c 

Obituary.— Mr.  Iticliard  L.  -Allen. 


A  brief  note  announced  that  Mr.  Allen’s  death  occurred 
at  Stockhom,  Sweden,  on  Sept.  2.2.  He  had  been  travel 
ingwith  his  family  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Russia,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Southern  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Mr. 
Allen  was  born  October,  1S03,  in  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  educated  at  Westfield,  in  that.  State,  and  in  early 
manhood  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York. 
Relinquishing  this,  he  entered  into  literary  pursuits  and 
the  study  of  law  in  Baltimore,  but  was  compelled  by  de¬ 
clining  health  to  return  to  active  life  in  IS32.  Coming 
into  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  woodland  on  the 
Niagara  River,  he  zealously  engaged  in  clearing  the  forest 
and  bringing  the  soil  into  cultivation,  and  also  in  breed¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  improved  stock,  of  which  lie  was  a 
great  admirer,  and  an  excellent  judge.  In  1S42,  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  next  eldest  brother,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen,  in  establishing  tho  American  Agriculturist,  and  con¬ 
tinued  a  close  connection  with  it  as  contributor,  co-editor, 
or  publisher,  for  thirteen  years,  until  its  final  sale  to  Mr. 
Judd, who  had  been  its  conducting  editor  for  about  three 
years.  Mr.  Allen  was,  in  this  and  other  ways,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  in  this  country.  His  “  American  Farm  Booh.'' 
of  325  pages,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  practical,  the 
best  arranged,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  able  work 
of  its  kind  in  that  day,  if  indeed  it  has  been  excelled  up 
to  this  time,  and  its  sale  has  been  commensurate  with  its 
merits.  (A  new  edition,  edited  by  his  brother,  Hon.  L. 
F.  Allen,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
recently  issued.)  This  was  followed  by  another  useful 
and  successful  volume  on  the  “Diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals.”  The  circulation  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
created  a  demand  for  improved  implements,  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
time,  and  to  meet  this  want,  the  two  brothers,  on  Jan.  1st, 
1847,  opened  an  Agricultural  Implement  Warehouse  in 
Water  Street,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  A.  B.  Allen 
&  Co.  To  this  was  soon  added  extensive  Agricultural 
Implement  Works  in  Brooklyn  ;  both  establishments  aro 
still  carried  on  by  R.  II.  Allen.  Esq.,  a  son  of  the  deceased. 

Aside  from  the  subject  of  agriculture,  on  which  he  has 
so  ably  written,  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  of  various  acquire¬ 
ments.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  student  and  literary 
man,  all  his  life  ;  though  until  his  gradual  withdrawal  from 
more  active  commercial  pursuits,  his  large  and  continual¬ 
ly  increasing  business  allowed  him  little  time  for  their 
indulgence.  To  a  love  of  history  and  the  belles-lettres, 
he  added  also  that  of  science  and  art ;  and  nothwitlistand- 
ing  a  faithful  attention  to  his  business  duties,  he  found 
time  to  keep  well  up  with  the  best  publications  of  the  day. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  his  own  country  before  em¬ 
barking  for  Europe  ;  and  few  travelers  visit  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  better  prepared  to  observe  with  discrimination,  and 
enjoy  with  zest  and  appreciation,  whatever  is  of  social, 
political,  economic  or  historical  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  viewed  with  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
eye,  everything  relating  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  which  fell  in  his  way.  Mr.  Allen  was  of  an  uncom¬ 
monly  amiable  disposition,  with  pleasing,  winning  man¬ 
ners— erect  and  noble  in  person,  active  and  youthful 
for  his  years,  no  was  pleasing,  intelligent,  and  instructive 
in  conversation  ;  and  in  all  family" and  friendly  relations, 
loving  and  beloved.  He  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate 
at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  the  local  press  there  speak  of 
his  acts  of  unostentatious  beneficence,  of  his  liberality 
to  the  cause  of  education,  to  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools,  and  for  leniency  towards  worthy  debtors. 
He  was,  and  had  been  for  years,  a  humble,  consistent, 
and  enlightened  Christian  •  and  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  as 
his  father  and  more  remote  ancestors  had  been  before  him. 
In  the  church,  in  society,  and  in  business,  he  has  left  a 
void  not  easily  filled. 
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Bes  Notes.—  By  M.  Quiriby. 

Apiary  for  January. — Probably  there  was  never  a 
time  when  a  really  thrifty  man,  in  any  business,  could  find 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  ;  and  probably  that  bee-keeper 
remains  to  be  found  who  can  build  high  the  roaring  fire, 
heavily  heap  the  board  of  good  cheer,  and  abandoning 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  summer’s  garnered  fruits, 
say,  “  Now,  at  least,  has  come  a  time  when  my  charge  de¬ 
mands  not  even  the  slightest  care.”  Remember  the 
enemies  of  bees  are  abroad,  creeping  under  the  snow, 
making  for  themselves  passages,  it  may  be,  into  your 
hives,  and  may  be  at  this  moment  taking  up  their  per¬ 
manent  winter  residences  in  the  very  strongholds  of  your 
pets.  In  cold  weather,  bees  gather  into  as  compact  a 
mass  as  possible,  even  the  cells  of  the  combs  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  cluster  arc  mostly  filled.  Now,  if  the  hives 
arc  outdoors  and  the  weather  very  cold,  the  honey  in 
one  locality  is  soon  consumed,  and  the  bees  must  reach 
it  in  other  quarters  or  die.  But  there  is  continually  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  mass  of  bees  considerable  moisture.  Unless 
carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  freezes  on  the  combs,  and 
a  bee  would  die  if  it  moved  under  such  circumstances. 
Even  if  the  moisture  escapes  by  ventilation,  and  there  is 
no  passage  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to  another,  except 
around  the  chilling  edges  of  the  combs,  the  bees  will 
often  freeze,  even  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive. 
Ilenc#  the  necessity,  especially  where  movable  frames 
are  used,  of  seeing  that  there  are  openings  near  the 
middle  of  the  combs.  The  cross-sticlc  in  box-hives  gener¬ 
ally  cause  holes  to  be  left  in  building,  which  will  an¬ 
swer  for  them.  When  the  weather  continues  cold  for 
three  weeks  or  more  at  a  time,  bees  outdoors  should  be 
brought  in  and  thoroughly  warmed,  so  that  the  frost 
about  them  will  melt  and  the  combs  dry.  Let  it  be  done 
in  a  dark  room  or  in  the  evening.  Frequent  warm  spells 
occur  in  this  latitude  (Central  N.  Y.)  which  generally 
render  this  unnecessary.  At  such  time,  if  the  ground  is 
bare  or  the  snow  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  bees  may 
and  ought  to  fly,  but  if  a  light  snow  is  on  the  ground  use 
every  means  to  prevent  it.  A  bee  can  alight  on  an  icy 
crust  and  rise  again,  but  in  a  soft  snow  it  sinks  to  die. 
Careful  shading  helps  keep  them  back.  Straw  hives 
which  present  a  thick  mass  of  non-conducting  material 
are  hotter  than  wooden  ones  under  such  circumstances. 
Avoid  all  unnecessary  disturbance.  If  the  hives  are 
covered  with  snow,  let  them  alone.  They  will  do  well  if 
properly  cared  for  to  begin  With.  When  there  is  but 
little  snow,  sweep  away  occasionally  and  clear  the  air- 
passages  of  dead  bees.  If  a  warm  day  loosens  the  hives, 
raise  them  and  sweep  the  bottom  boards.  Protect  from 
cold  winds  as  much  as  possible.  A  warm,  south-eastern 
exposure  is  best  for  an  apiary.  A  correspondent  placed 
his  hives  near  together  in  the  fall,  and  packed  straw  all 
about  them,  allowing  it  to  project  about  14  inches  in  front 
from  between  the  hives.  This  would  break  the  force  of 
the  wind.  This  is  the  month  when  thousands  of  weak 
stocks  will  freeze  to  death,  victims  of  costly  carelessness. 
The  presence  of  honey  remote  from  the  cluster  will  not 
avail  them.  There  should  be  an  inch  hole  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  front  side  of 
the  hive  to  the  top.  This  will  help  if  the  bottom  should 
chance  to  be  closed.  Bees  flying  out  might  be  saved 
sometimes  if  there  is  a  short  passage  to  the  cluster  in¬ 
side  without  having  to  crawl  through  the  frosty  space 
from  the  bottom  up.  The  presence  of  mice  may  be 
known  by  their  nibblings  on  the  bottom.  Trap  them; 
poison  might  be  communicated  to  the  honey.  Tall  hives 
for  outdoor  wintering  are  better  than  low,  flat  ones; 
they  bring  bees  and  honey  in  the  most  favorable  relative 
positions— honey  above,  bees  below.  The  bees  can  reach 
the  honey  by  simply  crawling  up — very  different  from 
going  from  comb  to  comb ;  besides,  warmth  rises  from 
the  bees  and  prevents  frost  from  accumulating  over  them. 
It  is  objected  to  such  hives  that  they  do  not  afford  the 
requisite  space  for  boxes.  Perhaps  the  best  form  for  the 
box-hive  is  a  me'dium  between  the  two  extremes,  say  a 
foot  square  in  the  clear  by  14  inches  high.  Bees  in  doors 
must  be  visited  to  see  that  all  is  right.  Keep  the  trap 
set  for  vermin.  The  room  must  be  dark  and  dry,  and  the 
temperature  always  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
Sprinkle  lime  on  the  floor,  to  neutralize  any  disagreeable 
odor  from  dead  bees.  Bees  in  this  latitude  do  best 
housed  ;  farther  South  a  little  is  gained  in  their  earlier 
breeding  by  leaving  them  out,  a  matter  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  the  spring.  Winter  is  the  time  for  preparing 
hives  and  boxes  for  another  year.  Remember  that 
the  longer  hives  are  painted  before  using,  the  better. 

Bee-Keepers’  Convention.— The  bee-keepers  of 
the  West  have  been  holding  conventions,  and  why  should 
not  we?  Every  interest  must  organize  or  fall  behind.  We 
need,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  honey-raising,  a 
rapid  communication  of  all  that  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  every  day  bringing  to  light.  Newspapers  help, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient.  A  thousand  points  of  interest 
and  value  would  be  brought  out  in  a  convention  which 
never  would  find  their  way  ta  the  newspapers.  Many 


observe  who  but  rarely  tell  what  they  see  though  the 
press;  but  conventions  bring  out  details.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  personal  intercourse  to  elicit  truth.  I  would 
suggest  the  calling  of  a  convention — say  in  February 
or  March — to  meet  at  a  convenient  point,  with  a  view 
to  permanent  organization.  Let  us  hear  from  others. 

IPatemts. —  My  uncompromising  hostility  to  every 
sort  of  patent  hive  is  known.  I  am  glad  to  see  resist¬ 
ance  to  them  anywhere,  not  because  they  are  always 
worthless,  hut  because,  generally  speaking,  they  have 
been  one  unmitigated  swindle.  But  let  us  have  a  care 
lest  this  hostility  to  patents  blind  us  to  real  merit.  The 
old  box-hive,  I  think,  is  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
movable  frames  in  some  form,  and  new  and  valuable  de¬ 
vices  may  be  invented  and  patented.  But  as  to  the  bevel 
guide  for  straight  combs,  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
don’t  be  swindled  into  paying  for  the  right  of  using  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  St.  Lawrence  County  recently  paid 
$25  for  what  no  man  would  have  troubled  him  for  using 
before.  The  same  common  sense  that  makes  a  good  far¬ 
mer  or  merchant  will  usually  enable  a  man  to  steer  clear 
of  these  humbugs  and  make  bee-keeping  a  success. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.  Ho.  1. 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Horse  question  needs 
to  be  presented  to  farmers  somewhat  different¬ 
ly  from  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  works  on  the  subject  set  it  forth;  for, 
while  those  who  make  a  special  business  of 
horse  breeding,  and  even  those  who  raise  one 
or  two  colts  a  year  for  sale,  are  most  benefited 
by  the  instructions  contained  in  these  works; 
they  are  not  suited  to  all  the  wants  of  a  farmer 
who  regards  a  horse  only  as  a  part  of  the  outfit 
of  liis  business,  or  as  a  means  of  recreation, — 
who  never  sells  a  horse  and  would  be  glad 
never  to  buy  one, — raising  such  as  he  wants 
and  wearing  them  out  in  his  own  service. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  sort  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  farmer  and  his  family,  and  the  horses  of 
the  farm.  It  implies  an  affectionate  fondness  for 
the  faithful  animals  which  ensures  their  kind 
and  considerate  treatment,  and  the  cultivation 
of  an  interest  in  them,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  education  of  a  farmer’s  children, 
and  which  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
attach  them  to  their  homes  and  to  an  occupa¬ 
tion  about  which  such  interests  cluster.  Oxen — 
good  natured  dumb  beasts  though  they  are — 
are  not  especially  lovable,  and  they  always  sug¬ 
gest  the  coming  butcher;  cows  are  better,  but 
they  are  bought  and  sold  without  much  regard 
to  anything  but  dollars  and  cents;  while  the 
smaller  animals  and  the  poultry  usually  finish 
their  career  within  a  year  or  so.  A  horse  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
farm  and  ends  his  days  in  his  breeder’s  posses¬ 
sion,  becomes. almost  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  may  follow  its  fortunes  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century — growing  up  with  the  children  and  con¬ 
necting  himself  throughout  their  lives  with  their 
most  interesting  reminiscences  of  childhood. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  farmer 
who  is  a  farmer  not  alone  from  necessity,  but 
from  choice  as  well,  should  endeavor  to  have 
one  or  more  horses  that  are  fully  identified 
with  his  farm  as  a  home.  He  should  raise  them 
himself  and  should  never  fix  a  price  on  them 
for  a  dealer,  nor  regard  them  so  much  a  part  of 
his  commercial  stock,  as  belonging  to  the  ocr- 
manent  fixtures  of  his  establishment. 

Shortly  after  I  moved  into  my  present  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  few  years  ago,  I  hired  a  neighbor  to 
break  up  a  piece  of  sod  for  me.  His  team  was 
a  pair  of  oxen  with  a  horse  on  the  lead.  As 
they  swung  into  my  barn-yard  from  a  side 
road,  my  attention  was  immediately  attracted 
by  the  horse.  As  I  walked  towards  him  with 
an  interested  look,  his  owner  jumped  down  out 
of  the  cart  and  came  forward  with  a  pleased  air 
and  asked  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  eyed  him 


carefully  over,  wondering  how  such  a  horse 
ever  came  to  lead  a  pair  of  oxen,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  prime  of  life  and  had  better  points 
than  many  a  thousand-dollar  nag  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  city.  His  legs  were  fine  and  free 
from  puffing,  his  ears  were  thin,  well-shaped 
and  active,  and  the  whole  air  of  his  head  was 
perfect.  I  followed  him  into  the  field  and  watch¬ 
ed  his  work.  He  stepped  off  in  a  brisk  know¬ 
ing  way,  without  any  fuss,  but  with  a  perfect 
business-like  gait,,  tossing  his  head  now  and 
then  as  though  indignant  at  having  to  keep 
pace  with  oxen.  As  I  was  in  want  of  a  horse, 
I  watched  him  more  closely  than  I  should  other¬ 
wise  have  done,  even  with  his  decided  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  at  length  sounded  my  neighbor  to 
get  his  opinion  of  him.  He  was  loud  in  his 
praise,  and,  I  began  to  think,  was  paving  the 
way  for  a  large  price.  Finally  I  asked  his  ago 
and  was  referred  to  his  mouth,  when  I  found  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  he  was  a  very  old  horse; 
too  old  for  buying  and  selling  to  be  thought  of. 
However,  to  carry  out  the  joke,  I  asked,  “how 
much  will  you  lake  for  him?”  “There  ain’t 
money  enough  on  this  farm  to  buy  that  horse, — 
that  horse  ain’t  never  ben  sold  and  he  ain’t 
agoin’  to  be;  my  father  raised  that  horse  from 
a  colt  and  he  raised  his  mother  before  him.  He 
was  foalded  twenty-eight  year  ago  this  month, 
and  when  the  women  folks  hitches  him  up  to 
go  to  town,  it’s  jest  all  they  can  do  sometimes 
to  hold  him,  now.  He  was  got  by  a  runnin’ 
horse  that  Buckley’s  father  over  here  used 
to  keep,  and  them  tliet’s  got  his  colts  don’t  want 
nothin’  better.  Accordin’  to  my  my  notion,  if 
you  want  blood  any  where  you  want  it  on  a 
farm.  That  aid  horse  to-day  ’ll  tend  a  third 
more  corn  ’n  any  other  you  can  bring,  an’  he 
won’t  never  set  his  foot  onto  a  hill  all  day  long.” 

Only  a  few  days  ago  as  I  was  riding  at  a 
brisk  gallop  along  the  road,  I  saw  that  same 
old  horse  grazing  by  the  road-side.  As  I  drew 
near  he  gave  a  whinny  and — head  and  tail  up — 
wheeled  around  and  invited  me  for  a  run, 
which  my  rascal  was  ready  for,  and  I  had  for  a 
few  minutes,  hard  work  to  keep  him  from  it. 
Finally,  the  veteran,  disgusted,  gave  a  snort  and 
trotted  off  home  like  a  colt.  I  have  seen  him 
going  through  town  (exerting  every  muscle  to 
its  utmost,  but  over-straining  nothiug)  leading 
two  yok£  of  oxen  before  a  load  of  manure,  and 
I  have  seen  him  plodding  along  to  meeting  on 
Sunday  before  a  carry-all  full  of  children,  with 
the  air  of  a  steady  church-goer,  who  considered 
even  a  lively  trot  improper.  In  short,  he  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  of  horse  that  every  farmer  should 
have — steady,  honest,  active, cheerful,  intelligent, 
and  perfectly  good  tempered,  ready  for  work 
week  in  and  week  out,  as  fit  for  duty  now  as 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  as  reliable 
for  all  kinds  of  service  then  as  now. 

This  is  no  ideal  animal  that  I  have  imagined 
for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers;  but  a  real 
flesh  and  blood,  chestnut  horse,  with  a  white 
stripe  in  his  face,  that  I  see  constantly  in  my 
neighbor’s  team.  He  cost  no  more  to  raise  and 
he  costs  no  more  to  keep,  than  the  veriest  club¬ 
footed,  “lunkhead”  that  spends  half  his  life  on 
three  legs,  and  I  would  rather  take  my  chance 
of  getting  a  full  season’s  work  out  of  him  the 
coming  year  than  out  of  any  other  farm-horse 
that  I  know’.  He  may  die  any  day,  but  until 
he  does  die  he  will  be  “  for  duty.”  He  will  be 
game  to  the  very  end  as  is  the  nature  of  his 
wiry  tribe.  He  is  not  only  a  real  horse,  but  he 
is  of  the  type  that  every  farmer  may  have  who 
will  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  get  it.  The 
whole  secret  is  explained  in  my  neighbor’s 
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statement  that  “« f  we  want  Mood  anywhere ,  ice 
want  it  on  the  farm.”  We  hear  a  great  deal  rrow 
about  thorough-bred  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 
and  Southdowns,  and  our  Walking  and  Talking 
friend  from  whom  we  learn  so  much  every -month 
convinced  us  that  we  must  at  least  have  thor¬ 
ough-bred  boars.  I  maintain  that  the  king  of 
all  the  thorougli-breds  is  the  thorough-bred 
horse.  I  am  glad  to  have  pure-bred  males  for 
every  kind  of  stock  from  cattle  to  chickens,  but 
the  one  pure-blooded  sire  on  which  I  depend 
not  only  for  profit  and  economy  of  food  and 
work,  but  for  intelligence  and  kindly  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  friendship  as  well,  is1  the  thorough¬ 
bred  horse. 

In  these  Horse  Papers  I  shall  endeavor  to 
stem  the  tide  that  now  sets  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  fast-trotters  (which  are  well  enough  in  their 
way),  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
the  importance  of  creating  a  class  of  farm  horses 
which  shall  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
most  desirable  qualities,  with  speed  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes;  using  as  a  means  there¬ 
to  the  Thorough-bred  “  blood  ”  horse,  that  is 
the  English  race-horse.  This  is  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  most  purely  bred  domestic  animal 
ill  the  world,  having,  in  this  country  no  less 
than  in  England,  a  clearly  recorded  pedigree 
without  flaw  or  defect,  running  back  a  hundred 
and  forty  years,  and  possessing  more  strongly 
than  any  other,  the  power  of  transmitting  his 
excellent  qualities  to  his  progen}'. 

Then  again,  as  “the  master  is  half  of  the 
horse,”  I  shall  try  to  set  forth  the  duties  which 
>  the  ownership  of  a  fine  animal  imposes  on  the 
farmer;  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  our 
modes  of  treating  the  faithful  friends  who 
uncomplainingly  do  so  much  for  us. 

Tim  Bunker  on  Trout  Brooks  and  a 
Hatching1  House. 

It  was  one  evening  in  November  last  year, 
that  Mrs.  Bunker  lifted  her  gold-bowed  spec¬ 
tacles,  laid  down  the  last  Agriculturist  and 
said :  “  Timothy,  when  did  you  say  Dr.  Slasher 
was  coming  to  look  at  that  Trout  brook?” 

“  I  expect  him  here  in  the  morning,  Sally, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  your  best  on  breakfast  by 
seven  o’clock.  Let  it  be  broiled  chickens  and 
Johnny  cake  in  Hookertown  style.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  lives  by  eating,  and  he’ll  come  hungry.” 

'“Must  be  an  extraordinary  man  to  live  in 
that  way !”  said  Mrs.  Bunker  dryly. 

You  see  the  way  I  came  to  send  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor  was  this.  I  hold  that  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Dr.  Slasher  had  been 
growing  trout  some  two  years,  had  taken  them 
in  the  egg,  hatched  them,  fed,  reared,  and  sold 
them  and  knew  just  how  the  thing  was  done. 
Besides  he  was  a  well-educated  physician  and 
had  studied  into  the  science  of  the  business. 
If  a  wise  man  builds  a  house,  he  goes  to  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  who  makes  building  his  study,  for  a 
plan.  I  wanted  to  make  fish  ponds,  and  a 
hatching  house,  that  would  turn  out  trout  as 
regularly  as  a  hen-house  turns  out  good  broilers 
by  the  fourth  of  July.  I  knew  something 
about  growing  chickens,  but  I  had  only  read  of 
fish  raising  in  books.  I  had  got  a  trout  brook 
and  springs,  but  I  did  not  know  certain,  whether 
they  would  answer  for  this  purpose  or  not.  I 
had  capital  enough,  but  I  did  not  want  to  lay 
out  three  thousand  dollars,  on  my  brook,  and 
then  find  it  was  in  the  wrong  place.  That 
would  be  a  good  deal  like  building  a  dry  dock 
on  Hookertown  creek. 

It  was  a  sharp  frosty  morning  when  the  Doc¬ 


tor  knocked  at  my  door.  He  was  a  little  chunk 
of  a  fellow  with  bushy  whiskers,  dark  hair  and 
snapping  eyes,  that  could  look  as  far  into  a  pine 
plank  as  anybody.  Mrs.  B’s  coffee  and  chick¬ 
ens  were  discussed  and  we  started  for  the  brook. 

“Now,”  says  I,  “ Doctor,  what  I  want  to 
know  of  you  is  just  this.  Will  this  brook  do  to 
raise  trout  in,  and  if  so,  where  will  you  make 
the  ponds  and  put  up  the  hatching  house  ?” 

“  I  see  trout  in  the  brook,”  said  the  Doctor, 
which  is  a  good  indication.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “  we  have  always  caught  trout 
here,  but  they  may  be  hatched  a  good  ways  up 
stream,  where  the  springs  are.” 

“No,”  said  the  doctor,  “Here  are  the  spawn¬ 
ing  beds,”  pointing  to  a  long  streak  of  coarse 
gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  the  trout  are 
now  crawling  over  it,  and  preparing  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  if  they  have  not  already  done  it.” 

Sure  enough,  there  were  a  dozen  trout  or 
more,  stirring  up  the  gravel  with  their  tails, „ 
and  having  a  very  lively  time. 

“  Thirty-eight  degrees,”  said  the  Doctor,  pull¬ 
ing  the  thermometer  out  of  the  water.  “  I 
thought  it  was  colder,  for  there  is  ice  formed  on 
the  edge  of  the  brook  a  half  inch  thick.  You 
must  have  springs  not  far  above  here  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  ?” 

“  Yes  the  swamp  above  here  is  full  of  springs, 
and  one  is  very  large,  that  smokes  like  a  coal¬ 
pit  in  the  coldest  weather.” 

“That  is  good,”  said  the  Doctor ;  “for  if  this 
water  is  not  warm  enough,  the  spring  can  be 
easily  brought  into  your  hatching  house.  But 
I  think  your  brook  water,  if  it  does  not  get  be¬ 
low  38°  in  the  coldest  weather,  will  do  very 
well.  The  hatching  period  of  trout  eggs  in  our 
brooks  is  about  120  days,  which  indicates  the 
average  temperature  of  the  water  at  about  30°. 
In  spring  water  of  50  degrees  they  will  hatch 
in  40  days,  but  I  notice  that  the  trout  do  not 
lay  their  eggs  in  springs,  but  in  the  streams  be¬ 
low  where  the  water  is  much  colder,  and  I 
have  thought  that  colder  water  would  give  us 
stronger  and  better  fish.” 

“  The  brook  never  freezes  up,”  I  said,  “  It 
was  once  used  to  carry  a  saw-mill,  and  the 
pond  that  was  made  above  would  never  freeze 
over  hard  enough  to  bear  a  team.” 

“  How  is  it  about  flooding  in  the  spring  fresh¬ 
ets?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“  The  basin  above  is  very  narrow  and  the 
brook  rises  in  a  swamp  about  a  mile  above  this. 
Very  little  water  collects  in  the  basin,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  raised  more  than  a  foot 
higher  than  it  is  now.” 

“  That  is  worth  a  heap  of  money  to  you,” 
said  he.  “  There  are  a  great  many  brooks  that 
have  such  floods  that  they  tear  away  all  dams 
that  you  put  upon  them.  It  i3  impossible  to 
use  the  main  stream  for  this  business,  and  if 
used  at  all,  the  water  must  be  diverted  into  small 
ponds,  made  at  great  expense  for  this  purpose. 
Cheap  dams  witli  flumes  on  the  main  stream 
will  be  safe  enough  here,  and  but  one  small 
side  pond  for  the  small  trout  will  be  necessary. 
The  old  channels  of  the  brook  will  be  better  for 
the  trout  than  anything  you  can  make  for  them. 
The  bottom  is  already  lined  with  stone,  and 
they  are  covered  with  water  plants  full  of  in¬ 
sects.  See  the  water-cresses  grow  li&re  luxuri¬ 
antly,  and  wherever  that  plant  thrives,  you  can 
have  trout.  How  is  it  about  your  brook  in 
summer?  Does  it  dry  up?” 

“  It  always  runs  a  good  stream  in  the  dryest 
weather,  though  not  perhaps  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  as  much  as  you  now  see.” 

“You  have  now,”  said  the  Doctor,  “at  least 


1200  gallons  per  minute,  and  a  100  would  be 
enough  to  do  a  large  business.  You  have  a 
stream  good  enough  for  the  business.  The  next 
thing  is  the  location  of  the  dams,  and  flumes.” 

“  Why  cannot  we  use  these  two  old  dams 
that  served  the  saw-mill  ?”  I  asked. 

“  How  much  fall  is  there  between  them  ?” 

“At  least  15  feet,  and  10  or  12  below.” 

“  That  Will  do  grandly,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“  Use  your  upper  dam  to  make  a  reservoir,  put 
two  dams  between,  making  three  ponds  150 
feet  long  or  more.  Put  your  hatching  house 
just  before  the  lower  dam,  and  take  your  water 
for  it  from  the  pond  above.  Then  make  a 
small,  side  pond  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
the  first  pond,  and  feed  it  from  pond  No.  2. 
Make  a  sluice-way  from  this  small  pond  into 
the  first  for  your  spawners  to  go  up.  Each 
pond  must  have  its  flume  and  screens  above 
and  below,  and  be  so  constructed  that  you  can 
shut  off  the  water  at  pleasure,  and  drain  the 
ponds.  You  want  to  control  the  trout  while 
growing,  and  be  able  to  capture  them  at  your 
pleasure,  to  take  the  eggs  or  to  kill  them  for 
market.  This  is  easily  done,  if  you  put  your 
flumes  so  that  you  can  drain  your  ponds  to  the 
bottom.” 

“And  what  is  the  whole  going  to  cost?”  I 
asked  the  Doctor  solemnly,  for  the  thing  began 
to  look  big. 

“Well,”  said  the  Doctor,  “I  will  contract  to 
put  you  up  an  establishment  herewith  every¬ 
thing  in  working  order  for  $2’500,  and  that  is 
much  less  than  it  would  cost  on  many  brooks. 
But  a  good  part  of  your  work  is  already  done.” 

“That  is  a  big  pile  of  money;”  said  I,  “  to  put 
into  an  experiment.” 

“It  is  no  more  an  experiment,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “than  your  raising  chickens  or  pigs.  The 
chickens  die  more  or  less  every  spring,  but  folks 
keep  on  raising  them,  and  I  suppose  it  pays. 
With  right  conditions  of  the  water  and  good  at¬ 
tendance  I  had  much  rather  undertake  to 
raise  trout  than  any  domestic  animals.1  They  are 
quite  sure  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  wet  or  cold.” 

I  thought  over  the  Doctor’s  visit  through  the 
winter,  matured  my  plans,  and  in  the  spring 
broke  ground.  I  have  made  five  dams  and 
flumes  instead  of  three,  and  if  the  trout  works 
succeed  as  well  as  they  promise  I  shall  put  in 
more.  I  have  visited  all  the  trout-hatching 
houses  I  could  hear  of,  and  taken  advantage  of 
all  their  improvements,  and  made  some  of  my 
own.  In  all  the  houses  I  saw,  the  hatching 
boxes  were  put  upon  the  ground,  or  but  a  few 
inches  above  it,  and  the  laborious  business  of 
examining  the  eggs  and  young  fish  for  six 
hours  or  more  daily  had  to  be  attended  to  on 
bended  knees,  or  in  a  stooping  posture.  This 
was  hard  work  for  nothing.  I  put  the  boxes 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  which  makes  this 
work  easy.  Coste’s  boxes,  in  which  the 
eggs  rest  upon  glass  rods,  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  gravel.  They  need  no  boiling, 
they  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  the  sediment 
if  any  remains  in  the  waters  falls  below  the 
eggs,  and  they  are  more  rapidly  examined  and 
handled.  I  made  the  house  very  thorough!}', 
laying  the  walls  in  cement,  and  cementing  t lie 
floor  so  that  neither  mouse  nor  rat  can  get  at 
the  eggs.  The  water  is  passed  off  from  the 
boxes  into  four-inch  tiles  beneath  the  floor, 
and  these  are  kept  grated  so  that  muskrats 
and  other  vermin  cannot  enter  the  house.  How 
we  stocked  the  ponds,  and  set  the  house  to 
hatching  eggs,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  in  an¬ 
other  letter. 

Hookertown ,  Conn )  Yours  to  Command, 

Dec..  15,  lhC'J.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
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Dominique  Fowls. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  breed,  so  to  speak, 
which  is  probably  quite  as  widely  known  and 
has  been  as  well  liked  as  any  of  the  now  fash¬ 
ionable  ones  which  are 
sought  after  at  extraor¬ 
dinary  prices,  and  bred 
with  all  the  care 
and  skill  that  man  can 
apply.  The  Dominique 
is  a  breed  adapted  to 
all  uses,  and  occupies  a 
position  in  this  country 
very  similar  to  that 
which  the  Dorking  does 
in  England,  being,  how¬ 
ever,  hardy,  and  free 
from  that  deformity  of 
the  Dorking — the  fifth 
toe.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Dominiques  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Good  size  ;  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  table  and 
for  market ;  general  ex¬ 
cellence  as  layers,  and 
as  winter  layers ;  hardi¬ 
ness,  both  as  fowls  and 
chicks;  uniformity  of 
style  and  plumage.  The 
hens  are  good  setters 
and  mothers.  The 
breed  is,  besides,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  degree 
to  which  it  impresses 
its  character  upon  the 
common  fowls.  There 
are  several  breeders  in 
the  country  who  take  great  pains  to  maintain 
it  in  its  perfection,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  in  Illinois,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  at  the 
West,  it  is  held  in  such  esteem  that  choice 
breeding  birds  are  held  at  $40  to  $50  a  trio. 

Both  single  and  rose  combs  are  admissible, 
but  should  not  be  found  in  the  same  flocks.  The 
legs  are  yellow  ■ 
and  clean,  short 
and  strong.  At 
present  the  rose- 
combed  variety  is 
the  favorite,  al¬ 
though  in  no  way 
superior,  unless 
better  bred.  The 
color  of  the  plum¬ 
age  distinguishes 
the  Dominiques 
from  all  other 
fowls  with  similar 
characteristics  of 
form.  It  may  be 
described  as  blu¬ 
ish-gray  —  each 
feather  having  a 
light  gray  ground, 
barred  crosswise 
with  a  dark  slaty- 
blue  penciling. 

The  cocks  have  a 
proud  carriage, full 
neck,  and  saddle 
hackle,  and  full 

tails,  with  well-curved  sickle  feathers.  The  hens 
are  domestic  and  active.  The  cocks  should  at¬ 
tain  a  weight  of  5  to  7  pounds  at  eight  or  nine 
months  old,  and  at  full  maturity  of  6  to'  8 
pounds,  and  liens  should  weigh  4  to  6  pounds. 
If  bred  without  regard -  to  size,  they-run  down 


to  4  pounds  for  the  cocks,  and  8  for  the  hens. 
This,  some  otherwise  good  breeders  have  al¬ 
lowed,  by  breeding  too  close,  or  too  much  for 
brilliancy  of  color.  It  deprives  the  breed  of  one 
of  its  chief  recommendations — size  and  quality 


The  Ferret. — Putorius  furor 


DOMINIQUE  FOWLS— PROPERTY  OF  COL.  HENRY  HOWLAND,  OF  CHICAGO. 


as  a  market  fowl — and  should  not  be  practiced. 
We  should  add  that  a  broad  back,  and  full,  deep 
breast,  with  short  thighs,  set  wide  apart,  and 
well-tucked  wings,  are  essential  points.  The 
face  should  be  coral-red,  the  ear-lobes  red,  and 
wattles  of  medium  size,  and  not  too  meaty. 

The  fowls,  of  which  we  present  portraits,  were 


ing  no  little  skill. 


the  ferret. — {Putorius  furor. ) 

bred  by  Col. Henry  Howland,  of  Chicago, ’and  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  at  the  N.WV  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  February.  Col.  H.  has  none  to 
sell,  and  this  article  is  not  written  to  advertise 
anybody’s  fowls,  but  to  call  attention  to  this 
excellent,  though  somewhat  neglected  breed. 


This  little  animal,  which  will  be  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Minks 
and  Weasels,  is  much  better  known  in  Europe 
than  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  States  in  Africa, 
but  we  believe  sustains 
itself  in  Spain  and 
SouthernEurope  in  free¬ 
dom.  In  England,  how¬ 
ever,  and  wherever  the 
winters  are  cold,  if  one 
escapes  and  lives  a  wild 
life  during  the  summer, 
it  either  returns  to  cap¬ 
tivity,  which  is  often 
voluntarily  done,  or  it 
perishes.  Hence  there 
is  no  danger,  as  some¬ 
times  apprehended, that 
ferrets  will  run  wild  and 
become  a  great  nuisance 
in  every  cold  country. 
As  is  well  known,  they 
are  employed  in  hunt¬ 
ing  rats  and  rabbits,  in 
which  exercise  they  en¬ 
ter  their  burrows  or 
holes  and  drive  them 
out.  The  hunting  ferret 
is  invariably  muzzled,  so 
that  he  shall  not  kill  the 
rabbit,  suck  its  blood, 
and  leave  it  dead  in  its 
burrow.  The  training 
of  ferrets  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  uses  is  a  task  requir- 
A  ferret  must  be  a  good 
fighter,  or  it  will  be  worsted  by  a  rat,  and  one 
accustomed  to  driving  rabbits  is,  it  is  said,  use¬ 
less  for  catching  rats.  Ferrets  are  kept  in  close 
boxes,  well  supplied  with  wool  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  are  fed  on  bread  and  milk  and  meat. 
They  breed  readily  and  acknowledge  the  care 

of  their  breeder  by 
seldom  biting  him, 
if  properly  hand¬ 
led.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  in¬ 
flict  very  severe 
wounds.  It  is  a 
practice  of  Euro¬ 
pean  breeders  to 
cross  the  ferret 
with  the  common 
European  Polecat 
{Putorius  foatidus). 
The  progeny  is 
larger,  darker  col¬ 
ored,  and  hardier. 
It  is  said  also  that 
similar  crosses 
may  be  made  with 
the  mink  and  some 
other  members  of 
the  genus.  The 
color  of  the  ferret 
is  very  light  yel¬ 
lowish,  or  white 
with  red  eyes.  Our 
engraving  repres¬ 
ents  two  ferrets  of  very  dis-similar  form  and  size. 
The  smaller  one  is  very  highly  bred  and  well 
trained.  The  other,  a  Polecat  Ferret,  a  famous 
rat-killer.  Ferrets  are  sold  by  dealers  in  birds, 
dogs,  and  other  pets,  at  prices  varying  with 
the  training  which  the  animals  have  received. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  73. 


First  and  last,  I  have  written  a  good  deal  on 
the  chemistry  of  manure.  For  the  past  week 
v,Te  have  been  engaged  in  drawing  out  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  I  can  but  wish  that 
some  one  would  write  an  article  on  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  manure  heap.  Chemistry  tells  us  how 
to  make  rich  manure  and  how  to  preserve  it, 
and  tins  is  certainly  of  very  great  importance. 
But  how  to  handle  the  manure  with  the  least 
labor — how  to  pile  it  and  turn  it,  how  to  load 
it  and  draw  it  to  the  field,  and  how  to  unload  it 
and  spread  it,  are  questions  of  no  less  import¬ 
ance.  At  the  present  price  of  labor  we  may 
make  our  manure  cost  us  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Tiie  intelligent  farmers  of  the  country  should 
direct  their  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  see  if 
some  means  of  lessening  the  labor  cannot  be 
discovered.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of  our  land  by  plowing  under 
clover.  Tiiat  day  has  passed,  never,  I  hope  to 
return.  We  must  keep  more  stock,  and  learn 
how  to  make  a  profit  in  raising  and  feeding  it. 
The  only  farmers  who  have  made  money  the 
past  year  have  been  those  who  have  devoted 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  production  of 
butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  or  good  mutton.  To 
raise  grain  on  land  worth  $100  an  acre,  to  pay 
$2.00  to  $3.00  a  day  for  labor  in  harvesting  and 
threshing  it;  to  pay  high  taxes  and  high  prices 
for  every  tool  and  implement  and  machine  that 
we  use,  and  then  to  pay  high  rates  for  freight, 
insurance  commissions,  and  profits  on  middle¬ 
men  in  sending  it  to  New  York,  and  thence 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
grain  raised  with  labor  costing  not  half  what 
we  are  obliged  to  pay,  is  a  business  that  does 
not  afford  any  particularly  bright  prospect  of 
large  profits.  The  red  winter  wheat  is  less  than 
50s.  a  quarter  in  England  ($1.50  per  bushel  in 
gold).  Not  a  pound  of  American  wheat  should 
be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.  If  it  were  not 
for  our  strong  disposition  to  rush  into  anything 
that  for  the  moment  promised  large  profits,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  steady  business  of  fanning, 
we  should  seldom  be  obliged  to  sell  our  pro¬ 
ducts  at  a  loss.  In  the  average  of  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  lias  imported  over  50,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  annum,  and  she  will  continue  to 
want  as  much  for  years  to  come.  She  has 
iu  some  way  got  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  can  furnish  a  large  amount  at  low  rates. 
She  should  be  disabused  of  this  idea.  We  have 
a  population  greater  than  her  own,  and  it  is 
increasing  rapidly.  We  can  raise  a  large 
amount  of  wheat,  provided  it  will  pay.  But  to 
raise  it  and  sell  it  at  a  loss  is  what  she  should 
be  given  to  understand  we  are  not  willing  to  do. 
The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  No  legisla¬ 
tion  can  help  us  if  we  do  not  help  ourselves. 
When  wheat  falls  below  the  cost  of  production, 
we  must  cither  hold  it  or  put  it  into  the  pork 
barrel  or  convert  it  into  beef,  wool,  mutton  or 
butter  and  cheese.  Had  we  been  disposed  to  do 
this  the  past  autumn,  we  could  have  had  50  cents 
a  bushel  more  for  our  wheat,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  classes,  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  drawing  out  ma¬ 
nure?  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  labor 
question — and  labor  affects  every  operation  on 
the  farm.  How  to  render  labor  more  efficient  is 
the  first  problem  which  the  American  farmer 
has  to  solve.  It  worries  me  to  see  a  man  get 
$3.00  for  a  day’s  work,  and  then  spend  another 
day,  first  and  Jast,  in  getting  his  money,  He 


would  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  he  had 
worked  two  days  at  $1.00  a  day,  and  the 
farmer  he  worked  for  would  have  got  twice  the 
benefit.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  farmers  and  to  the 
nation  to  have  men  work  only  eight  months  iu 
the  year.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  labor  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  raising  10  or  12  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  or  25  or  30  bushels  of  corn,  or  75  or  a  100 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  excuse  for  raising  such 
poor  crops  is  the  high  price  of  labor.  We  waste 
labor  because  it  is  high,  and  it  is  high  because 
we  waste  it. 

We  must  employ  less  labor  iu  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  more  in  spring  and  winter. 
In  this  section,  October  and  November  are  the 
busiest  months  in  the  year.  We  have  apples  to 
pick,  potatoes  to  dig,  corn  to  husk,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  things  to  do  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  days  are  short,  the  weather  uncertain, 
and  much  time  is  necessarily  wasted.  We  must 
plant  less  land  to  corn  and  potatoes.  We  should 
try  to  raise  as  many  bushels  as  we  now  do,  or 
more,  but  they  should  be  grown  on  half  the 
number  of  acres.  This  can  certainly  be  done. 
The  digging  of  a  poor  crop  of  potatoes  this  fall 
has  cost  more  than  half  what  the  potatoes  would 
sell  for,  and  so  in  husking  a  poor  crop  of  corn. 

We  must  keep  more  stock,  and  this  will  give 
more  work  for  the  winter  months.  Let  all  the 
straw,  and  especially  the  corn  stalks,  be  run 
through  a  cutting  machine.  This  will  add  to 
the  labor  in  the  winter,  but  greatly  lessen  it 
when  we  come  to  handle  the  manure.  The 
saving  of  food  may  or  may  not  pay  for  the 
labor  of  chaffing  the  fodder.  This  is  perhaps 
an  open  question,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  save  the  labor  twice  over  before 
the  manure  gets  upon  the  land.  The  liquid 
from  an  animal  is  of  more  value  than  the  solids, 
and  it  is  with  this  that  the  greatest  loss  usually 
occurs.  Chaffed  straw  and  corn  stalks,  after 
the  animals  have  eaten  what  they  will  of  them, 
can  be  thrown  from  the  mangers  and  used  for 
bedding,  and  they  will  absorb  much  more  liquid 
than  when  used  uncut;  and  we  can  keep  our 
animals  dry  and  comfortable  on  half  the  litter. 
The  manure  will  be  more  valuable,  because 
there  is  less  straw  in  it,  and  from  having  ab¬ 
sorbed  more  liquid  (not  rain),  will  decompose 
more  rapidly,  and  be  sobner  in  proper  condition 
to  apply  to  the  land. 

Judging  from  the  manner  many  farmers  treat 
their  animals,  one  would  think  that  the  winter 
was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  The  cow 
stables  are  cleaned  out  about  once  a  week,  and  the 
pig-pens  when  they  become  so  filthy  as  to  be 
unendurable.  How  many  men  did  any  one 
ever  see  carding  a  cow  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  others,  but  I  have  known  my  men  so 
hurried  in  winter  that  they  had  not  time  to  clean 
out  the  cow’s  manger  once  a  month,  or  not,  in 
fact,  until  it  became  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  stable. 
And  does  not  the  pig-trough,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pen,  often  prove  that  the  winter  is  a  very 
busy  season  on  the  farm  ?  How  about  the 
gentle  sheep  ?  Are  their  wants  properly  and 
promptly  attended  to?  I  have  known  men  so 
much  occupied  that  the  sheep  were  left  to  do 
their  own  foddering. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  can  be 
had  in  winter  for  little  more  than  their  board ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  short-sighted  economy 
to  put  any  work  off  till  spring  or  summer  that 
can  bo  done  at  this  season.  Next  spring  we 
shall  draw  out  manure  when  the  land  is  soft 
and  the  manure  more  than  three-fourths  water. 
Can  we  not  sometimes  draw  it  out  in  winter  on 
sloighs  or  on  wide  stone  boats  ?  It  is  not  only 


easier  to  draw,  but  far  easier  to  load.  Manure 
intended  for  distant  parts  of  the  farm  could  be 
drawn  out  in  winter  and  piled  in  the  field.  But 
when  manure  is  not  used  in  the  spring,  but  is 
piled  in  the  yard  and  then  applied  to  the  land 
the  next  fall,  is  there  nothing  we  can  do  in 
winter  that  will  save  labor  in  the  spring  and 
summer  ?  Look  at  our  barn-yards  and  see. 
Look  at  mine ;  look  at  yours  1  The  manure 
from  the  horse-stable  is  left  near  the  door ;  that 
from  the  cows  is  back  of  the  barn  ;  the  sheep 
manure  is  in  the  sheds  and  round  the  straw- 
stack — and  the  pig  manure,  where  is  that  ?  The 
best  half  of  it  has  soaked  through  the  planks 
into  the  ground,  and  yonder  heap  of  corn-cobs, 
dirt  and  straw  represents  the  other  half.  It  will 
lie  there  all  winter  without  fermenting,  and 
next  spring  the  man  in  loading  it  will  spend 
half  his  time  in  removing  with  his  foot  the  corn¬ 
cobs  that  stick  on  the  tines  of  the  fork.  Instead 
of  waiting  till  spring  to  mix  and  pile  the  ma¬ 
nure,  wdiy  not  do  this  work  daily  during  the 
winter?  The  early  spring  is  a  comparatively 
leisure  season  on  many  farms,  but  there  is 
enough  to  be  done  without  having  to  do  work  that 
might  as  well  or  better  be  done  in  winter.  If 
such  is  not  the  case,  your  farm  is  better  drained 
than  mine.  To  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  in 
summer,  much  can  be  done  now  and  in  spring. 
Whenever  we  commence  to  mow  my  machine 
always  wants  something  done  to  it,  and  so  with 
the  reaper.  And  is  it  not  often  the  case  with 
rakes,  hay-racks,  scythes,  cradles,  etc.  ?  If  not, 
you  are  a  far  better  manager  than  I  am.  These, 
you  say,  are  little  matters.  I  thank  you  for 
that  excuse.  But  I  cannot  accept  it.  Farm 
life  is  made  up  of  such  little  matters,  and  he  is 
the  successful  farmer  who  keeps  ahead  of  his 
work  and  has  everything  in  order. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  we  can  lessen  our 
summer’s  labor  materially  by  sowing  less  spring 
crops.  We  must  plow  less  land  and  work  it 
better.  Let  the  land  lie  three  years  in  clover 
instead  of  two,  or  two  instead  of  one,  as  the 
case  may  be.  On  heavy  land,  fallow  more  and 
plant  less  corn.  At  first  pur  aggregate  crops 
may  be  less,  but  the  profits  will  be  greater,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  our  labor  will  be  reduced 
one  half,  and  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  doubled. 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  have 
Chinese  laborers  by  the  thousand.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
with  the  same  labor  than  we  do  now.  In  fact, 
the  cities  are  crowded  with  able-bodied  men 
out  of  employment.  The  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
still  in  the  ground,  and  hundreds  of  fields  of  corn 
unhusked  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  when  men 
would  not  work  for  less  than  $1.75,  and  women 
for  less  than  $1  .25  per  day,  I  was  told  that  when 
a  load  of  coal  was  taken  to  a  house  in  the  city, 
it  would  not  be  half  an  hour  before  a  dozen  men 
and  boys  wanted  the  job  of  carrying  it  into  the 
cellar.  In  the  country,  this  winter  and  next 
spring  labor  will  be  abundant,  but  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  especially  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  as 
scarce  as  ever,  unless  we  change  our  system  of 
farming.  This  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  agricultural  press  the  present 
winter.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  bring  about 
a  concert  of  action  among  farmers.  I  Ye  all  feel 
that  we  have  been  paying  too  much  for  labor, 
and  there  will  be  an  almost  universal  disposi¬ 
tion  to  stop  all  kinds  of  extra  work.  But  while 
this  may  lower  wages  for  the  time  being,  it  will 
not  permanently  euro  the  evil.  TYe  want  to 
employ  more  rather  than  less  labor  on  our 
farms,  but  it  must  be  distributed  \nore  evenly 
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through  the  year.  The  first  step  is  to  employ 
all  the  men  now  and  in  the  spring  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  at.  reasonable  rates,  and  then  to  re¬ 
duce,  unflinchingly,  the  area  of  our  plowed  land. 

“This  is  much  easier  said  than  done,”  remarks 
the  owner  of  a  farm  of  150  acres  of  naturally 
good  land  that  he  and  his  son  and  eight  months 
hired  men, with  an  occasional  day-hand,  manages 
to  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  tolerable 
living.  In  fact,  he  more  than  intimates  that  his 
style  of  farming  pays  better  than  mine,  a  remark 
which,  though  unpleasantly  personal,  I  would 
rather  let  pass  than  undertake  to  controvert ! 

This  150  .acres  consists  of  10  acres  of  wood¬ 
land,  20  acres  of  rather  wet  permanent  pasture, 
10  acres  of  permanent  meadow,  cutting  perhaps 
three-fourths  to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and 
about  ten  acres  in  orchard,  garden,  etc.  On  the 
other  hundred  acres  the  crops  last  year  were: 

12  acres  corn,  22  bushels  per  acre, 

3  “  potatoes,  85  “  “  “ 

15  “  of  wheat,  13^  “  “  “ 

15  “  of  barley,  21  “  “  “ 

5  “  of  oats,  58  “  “  “ 

15  acres  of  clover  for  hay,  and  afterwards  cut 
for  seed  not  yet  threshed,  one  bushel  per  acre. 

15  acres  two-year-old  clover  and  timothy  cut 
for  hay. 

20  acres  three-year-old  clover  and  timothy, 
pastured. 

There  is  now  15  acres  of  wheat  on  the  ground, 
after  barley,  and  he  proposes  to  sow  15  acres  of 
barley  in  the  spring  on  the  corn  and  potato 
ground,  to  be  followed  with  wheat.  The  twenty 
acres  of  timothy  sod  are  to  be  plowed  in  spring 
and  planted  with  corn.  The  five  acres  of  oat 
stubble  are  to  be  planted  with  beans,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  wheat. 

He  asks  how  I  could  better  this  rotation  ?  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  it,  except  that 
it  does  not  keep  the  land  clean  and  does  not 
produce  a  single  crop,  with  the  exception  cjf  the 
oats,  that  pays  expenses.  And  unless  there  is  a 
change,  the  land  will  become  no  richer  or  cleaner. 
We  must  have  very  cheap  labor  and  high  prices 
for  produce  before  such  crops  can  be  profit¬ 
able.  Now,  what  I  would  do  would  be  to  divide 
the  20  acres  into  two  fields.  Plant  one  to  corn 
this  year  and  pasture  the  other,  planting  it  to 
corn  the  year  following.  Put  as  much  labor  on 
the  10  acres  in  cultivating  com  as  would  have 
been  expended  on  the  twenty.  The  five  acres 
of  oat  stubble,  instead  of  planting  beans  I  would 
summer-fallow  for  wheat.  Although  the  oats 
were  a  fair  crop,  the  thistles  were  so  numerous 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  field  could  be  bound 
into  sheaves.  If  planted  to  beans,  a  great  deal 
of  labor  would  be  required  in  hoeing,  or  else 
the  thistles  and  other  weeds  would  lessen  the 
crop  one  half,  and  render  it  a  difficult  and  un¬ 
pleasant  task  to  pull  the  beans.  In  either  case, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  crop  paying  expenses 
on  such  land.  The  fifteen-acre  field  of  two- 
year-old  clover  sod  I  would  pasture  till  the  first 
week  in  June;  then  plow  up  five  acres  and 
drill  in  beans  immediately  after  the  plow.  The 
other  ten  acres  I  would  plow  up  and  summer- 
fallow,  and  then  sow  the  whole  15  acres  to 
wheat  in  the  fall.  The  15  acres  of  com  and  po¬ 
tato  land  I  would  sow  to  barley,  and,  seed  it 
down  heavily  with  clover,  and  give  up  sowing 
it  to  wheat  next  fall.  The  15  acres  of  clover 
mown  for  hay  and  seed  I  would  pasture  lightly 
till  July,  and  then  break  it  up  and  give  it  a  good 
“ fall-fallowing”  and  sow  it  to  barley  in  the 
spring  of  1871,  and  sow  it  to  wheat  afterwards, 
seeding  it  down  with  clover.  You  would  thus 
have,  in  1870, 


15  acres  wheat,  now  on  the  ground,  seeded 
down, 

10  acres  of  corn, 

5  acres  of  beans, 

15  acres  of  barley,  seeded  down. 

In  1871 — 10  acres  summer-fallowed  wheat, 

5  acres  wheat  after  beans, 

15  acres  barley  after  fall-fallow, 

10  acres  barley  in  oats  after  corn,  seed¬ 
ed  down, 

10  acres  of  corn  on  old  sod. 

“But  you  are  making  me  plow  more  instead 
of  less.”  At  any  rate  you  will  have  less  com  to 
hoe  and  fewer  “  nubbins”  to  pack.  The  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall-fallowing  is  work  that  can  be  done 
with  the  teams,  and  if  you  do  it  thoroughly  it 
will  make  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  you 
may  reasonably  expect  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  splendid  crops  of  clover  afterwards. 
Raise  only  what  potatoes  you  want  for  a  year 
or  two  till  your  land  gets  clean  and  full  of  clover 
roots.  When  it  is  rich  enough  to  produce  200 
bushels  per  acre,  you  can  plant  potatoes  with 
considerable  profit. 

The  increased  yield  of  corn,  barley  and  wheat 
is  only  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
thorough  working  of  the  land.  It  will  give  us 
splendid  crops  of  clover  and  rich  grass,  and  this 
will  enable  us  to  keep  more  and  better  stock. 
Many  farmers  say  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  stock, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  very  often  in  the 
right.  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  pays  to  keep  a 
wether  sheep  three  years  and  six  months,  getting 
say  $7  for  the  three  fleeces,  and  then  selling  him 
for  $3.  But  I  think  it  must  be  quite  as  profit¬ 
able  as  to  keep  a  steer  the  same  length  of  time 
and  then  sell  him  for  $50.  Such  a  steer  will  eat 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  Merino  sheep.  But  the 
truth  is,  wre  cannot  expect  to  make  anything  by 
keeping  stock  of  any  kind  unless  we  keep  it 
well;  it  must  be  gaining  all  the  time.  If  we 
let  a  machine  lie  idle  all  that  we  lose  is  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  money  which  it  cost.  But  an 
animal  cannot  be  kept  idle.  It  must  eat  every 
day  ;  and  if  it  gains  nothing  we  lose  all  the  food 
and  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  besides.  But  many  farmers  not  only  keep 
them  for  weeks  and  months  together  without 
their  gaining  anything,  but  it  not  un frequently 
happens  that  the  animals  actually  decrease  in 
weight.  It  has  to  live  on  its  own  flesh  and  fat — 
which  is  certainly  a  very  expensive  food.  Even 
in  the  case  of  well-fed  pigs,  which  store  up  more 
flesh  and  fat  for  the  food  consumed  than  any 
other  domestic  animal;  for  every  pound  of  flesh 
and  fat  we  get  in  the  animal,  they  eat  about  five 
pounds  of  food.  They  use  four  pounds  to  live 
on  and  give  us  one  pound.  And  when  we  have 
got  this  one  pound,  how  excessively  wasteful  it 
is  to  feed  it  to  the  animal  and  have  it  worked 
over  again ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  fanners  are  doing  to-day  with  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs.  No  wonder  that  “  keeping  stock 
does  not  pay.”  But  good  stock,  fed  liberally 
and  with  care  and  judgment,  will  pay  better, 
all  things  considered,  than  any  other  branch  of 
farming.  Good  meat  brings  a  good  price,  and 
is  always  in  demand.  It  is  the  “scallawags” 
that  are  hard  to  dispose  of,  and  always  at  a  loss 
— a  loss  to  the  producer  and  a  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Those  who  buy  such  meat  get  little 
besides  bones  and  water.  The  poor  animals 
have  had  to  live  on  their  own  fat  and  their 
nutritious  juices. 

The  first  step  in  keeping  good  stock  is  to 
make  the  land  dry  and  clean.  The  next  is  to 
feed  liberally,  and  this  will  insure  good  manure, 
and  that  in  its  turn  insures  good  crops. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  “  peck  of  clo* 


ver  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer,” 
and  that  by  its  free  use  we  can  dispense  with 
manure.  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  prop¬ 
osition.  No  one  thinks  more  highly  of  clover 
than  I  do.  But  it  only  tells  half  the  story. 
Clover  makes  good  food  and  good  manure  too. 
An  animal  will  take  out  the  food,  convert  it 
into  valuable  products,  and  leave  the  manure 
behind.  Our  aim  should  be  dry,  clean  land, 
more  clover  and  rich  grass,  more  and  better 
stock  and  more  and  better  manure. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  however,  that 
the  value  of  manure  depends  on  the  food  and  not 
on  the  animals.  A  raw-boned  steer,  if  it  has  the 
same  food,  will  make  as  rich  manure  as  the  best 
Shorthorn  in  the  Herd-book;  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  a  Merino  sheep  living  on  clover-hay 
and  oilcake  are  just  as  valuable  as  those  from  a 
Cotswold.  But  this  is  the  point :  We  cannot 
feed  clover-hay  and  oil-cake  to  a  Merino  with 
half  the  profit  that  we  can  to  a  Cotswold.  The 
former  is  adapted  to  live  on  comparatively  poor 
food  and  grow  slowly;  the  Cotswold  has  been 
bred  with  especial  reference  to  rapid  growth  on 
rich  food.  So  when  we  advocate  keeping 
well-bred  stock,  in  order  to  make  rich  manure, 
we  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  feed  rich  food  to  poor  stock,  and  with¬ 
out  rich  food  we  cannot  have  t  ick  manure. 

Use  of  the  Plow  in  Digging  Ditches. 

No  ditch-digging  machine  has  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced.  There  are  some  for  which  great, 
claims  are  put  forth,  but  we  must  wait  before 
they  become  common  articles  upon  the  farm. 
Meanwhile  ditch  digging  must  go  on  by  spade 
and  mattock,  pick  and  scoop.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  great'y  facilitate  the  operation  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  horses  or  oxen  with  plows. 
There  are  several  difficulties  to  be  obviated. 
It  is  hard  to  plow  a  furrow  on  a  sufficiently 
straight  line;  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
stretchinga  cord  and  turning  over  a  narrow  line 
of  sods  with  a  spade,  exactly  where  the  ditch 
should  be.  The  cattle  will  follow  this  line  of 
themselves,  when  they  cotdd  hardly  be  driven 
exactly  along  a  line  of  stakes.  To  use  the  plow 
economically,  one  needs  a  pretty  strong  force 
of  diggers  and  pickers,  and  to  have  them  well 
scattered  throughout  the  line  plowed.  Two 
pairs  of  oxen  make  the  best  team,  probably. 
Two  furrows  are  turned  out,  12  inches  wide,  and 
9  inches  deep.  Then  if  the  sods  are  cleared 
away,  the  plow  may  lift  another  furrow-slice 
out  on  each  side,  but  probably  it  will  only 
loosen  the  dirt  and  make  it  easy  shoveling. 
This  will  stir  the  soil  down  some  4  to  6  inches, 
and  when  it  is  cleared  out  the  ditch  will  be  13 
to  15  inches  deep,  with  ridges  of  earth  and 
stones  along  both  sides.  The  oxen  will  not 
easily  be  made  to  walk  longer  in  the  furrow, 
and  without  very  long  yokes  they  will  not  go 
one  on  each  side  of  it.  These  are  sometimes 
used,  but  we  are  informed  that  another  plan  is 
practised  in  some  places  with  great  success. 
The  two  yokes  of  oxen  are  attached  abreast  to 
the  pole  of  a  cart,  the  body  being  removed. 
They  draw  by  chains  made  fast  to  the  axle,  and 
the  tongue  is  supported  by  a  light  ash  or  hickory 
pole,  lashed  firmly  to  the  yokes  of  each  pair  of 
oxen.  The  earth  is  thrown  out  from  the  ditch 
on  each  side,  and  the  length  of  this  pole  is  such 
that  the  inside  ox  of  each  pair  walks  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ridge.  The  plow  is  attached 
to  the  axle-tree.  The  chain  may  be  fastened  to 
the  axle-tree  itself,  but  it  is  fir  better  to  use  an 
oak  knee,  as  shown,  which  is  lashed  forward  to 
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the  tongue  and  hangs  below.  In  this  consists 
the  chief  merit  of  the  whole  arrangement,  for 
by  it  the  plow  can  be  drawn  at  any  depth  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  provided  it  be  wooded  so  that 
the  handles  do  not  interfere  with  the  sides  of 
the  trench.  Any  wheelwright  will  alter  the 
wooding  of  a  plow,  or  new  wood  it  so  that  it 
shall  have  but  one  handle,  and  that  directly 
above  the  furrow.  The  plow  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  knee  in  which  a  pin  is  set,  by  a 
rather  short  chain  at  first,  which  may  be  length¬ 
ened  afterwards.  The  liiglit  at  which  the  draft 
for  the  plow  should  be  is  regulated  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  knee,  which  is  not  only  chained 
by  one  end  to  the  tongue,  but  also  to  the  axle, 
and  is  made  higher  or  lower  by  blocks  laid 
across  under  it,  resting  upon  the  spreading  fork 
made  by  the  tongue,  where  it  joins  the  axletree, 


KNEE  FOR  DITCHING  PLOW. 


and  shoved  forward  or  drawn  back,  according 
as  one  wishes  the  draft  chain  higher  or  lower. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  change  plows  as  the 
depth  increases.  There  are  several  plows  so 
arranged  that  very  narrow  mould-boards  may 
be  attached,  and  after  these,  the  subsoil  plow 
may  be  used  until  little  besides  “finishing”  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  In  stony  land  men  with 
crowbars  and  pickaxes  must  attend  and  take  out 
stones  as  fast  as  they  are  touched  by  the  plow. 

- « - ■  —a  o  gw—  - 

The  Geddes  Harrow. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  hav¬ 
ing  found  difficulty  in  making  the  Geddes  har¬ 
row,  we  wrote  to  the  widely-known  and  justly- 
honored  farmer  of  Fairmouat  asking  information 


Fig.  1.—  MltltOW  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE. 


as  to  the  best  mode  of  constructing  it.  He 
replied  promptly  and  in  full,  and  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion  a  harrow  was  ordered  for  us  with  the  few 
improvements  which  years  of  use  have  brought 
about.  This  harrow  has  been  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved  with  care,  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  construction  of  others. 

Figure  1  is  a  lop  view,  showing  the  construc¬ 
tion  ;  Figure  2  is  the  harrow  seen  in  perspec¬ 
tive;  Figure  3  is  the  harrow  folded  back,  the 


handles  strapped  together,  in  shape  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  Wo  find  that  in  this  form,  unwieldy  and 
heavy  as  it  appears,  it  may  be  rolled  about, 
pitched  carefully  end  over  end,  loaded  by  one 
man  into  a  cart  or  wagon,  or  drawn  with  ease 


upon  the  ground.  This  alone  is  a  very  strong- 
argument  in  favor  of  handles  instead  of  ropes 
with  which  to  lift  the  sides  and  clear  the  teeth  of 
clods  or  obstructions  without  stopping  the  team. 

LETTER  PROM  IION.  GEO.  GEDDES. 

“  The  harrow  called  by  my  name  was  invented 
by  me  perhaps  35  years  ago.  The  leading  ideas 
in  my  mind  were  that  the  line  of  draft  should 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  harrow,  and  that 
on  each  side  of  this  line  of  draft  there  should  be 
the  same  number  of  teeth,  and  that  the  teeth 
should  be  so  placed  that  each  side  tvould  have 
just  the  same  amount  of  leverage  or  lateral 
pressure  against  the  center  line.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  was  to  secure  a  uniform  for¬ 
ward  motion  without  lateral  vibration ;  the 
teeth  also  to  be  so  placed  that  those  in  the 
hindermost  timber  should  cut  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  center  of  the  spaces 
made  by  the  foremost  row  of 
teeth.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
center  of  weight,  of  work  or  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  line  of  draft, 
must  exactly  coincide.  But  there 
must  be  no  vibration,  that  is,  the 
harrow  must  move  directly  for¬ 
ward  without  jerking  from  side 
to  side.  If  there  is  any  essential 
lateral  vibration,  the  teeth  cannot  move  with 
any  approach  to  regularity  or  accuracy,  and 
cannot  harrow  the  ground  evenly.  The  well- 
known  square  (sometimes  called  Scotch)  harrow 
violates  the  principles  that  I  aimed  to  follow 
accurately  in  my  harrow,  for  it  constantly  vi¬ 
brates,  more  or  less.  The  best  Scotch  harrow 
that  I  ever  saw  had  so  many  teeth  that  if  the 
machine  could  be  made  to  move  directly  for¬ 
ward,  the  marks  of  the  teeth  would  have  been 
only  two  inches  from  center  to  center,  whereas 
in  practice  they  constantly  left  spaces  on  hard 
land  of  five  inches  wide  unharrowed.  The 
harrow  also  had  a  tendency,  on  hard  land,  to 
move  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  timbers,  because  it  had  more  teeth  on  one 
side  of  the  line  of  draft  than  on  the  other. 

“  All  harrows  clog  up  on  land  having  clover 
roots,  stubble,  etc.,  that  has  not  been  perfectly 
plowed  under,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  clear 
away  this  matter.  To  do  this  on  new  land, 
that  had  some  roots  broken  off  from  the  stumps, 
I  have  in  my  early  days  been  compelled  to 
unhitch  my  horses  from  a  Scotch  harrow  to 
clear  the  forward  part  of  it.  In  my  harrow  I 
tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  so  I  put  a  joint 
exactly  in  the  line  of  draft,  reaching  from  the 
hook,  by  which  it  was  drawn  back  through  the 
harrow.  This  joint  is  open  and  works  on  hing¬ 
es,  that  allows  either  half  .to  be  turned  wSubut 
not  down,  and  laid  over  on  the  other  half,  where 
every  tooth  can  be  cleaned  whenever  necessary. 

“Persons  have  often  tried  to  make  a  harrow 
the  two  sides  cf  which  would  fold  together,  both 
up  and  down.  This  cannot  be  done  without 


having  the  center  of  the  harrow  liable  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  power  necessary  to  draw  it. 

“  The  whole  object  of  this  longitudinal  joint  is 
to  enable  the  user  to  clean  with  ease  every  sub¬ 
stance  that  might  get  among  the  teeth  and  thus 
obstruct  the  perfect  working  of 
the  harrow.  It  is  some  advant¬ 
age  to  have  the  center  part  of  the 
harrow  bend  down  into  a  dead 
furrow  or  other  hollow,  but  the 
cleaning  is  the  important  matter. 

“To  enable  the  driver  to  lift 
a  side  of  the  harrow  when  in 
motion,  handles  similar  to  such 
as  are  used  on  corn  cultivators 
arc  now  commonly  put,  one  on  each  half  of 
the  harrow.  By  having  these  handles  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  the  team  to  clean  the  harrow. 

“  To  avoid  the  rising  up  in  the  middle  when 
in  use,  the  longitudinal  timbers  that  make  the 
joint  should  be  only  one  inch  apart,  with  two 
bolts,  one  in  the  rear  end  of  each  stick,  near  the 
lower  side,  with  large  heads  projecting,  so  as  to 
meet  when  the  harrow  is  level  on  top.  The 
hinges  should  bo  on  the  top,  and  the  hook  to 
draw  by  should  form  a  part  of  the  forward  hinge. 

“  You  will  see  that  I  adopted  the  idea  that 
an  equilateral  triangle  presented  the  best  form 
to  carry  out  my  views.  None  of  the  old  engrav¬ 
ings  show  my  harrow  as  it  now  appears  with  the 
handles,  which  I  consider  a  great  improvement. 
I  have  no  interest  in  making  these  harrows  as 


3.— HARROW  FOLDED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

I  took  no  patent.  Occasionally  a  friend  writes 
to  me  to  get  a  harrow  made  for  him,  in  which 
case  I  put  the  order  into  the  hands  of  a  mechanic 
that  lives  near  me.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  told  that  a  Boston  agricultural  ware¬ 
house  had  sold  5,000  of  these  harrows.  Many 
years  since  I  had  a  request  made  me  to  have 
one  constructed  for  the  government  of  Russia. 
In  short,  the  harrow  lias  gone  into  general  use.” 

The  wood  is  21  in.  Oak,  the  middle  and 
outer  sticks  are  5  feet  long,  the  rear  mes  4i 
feet;  the  teeth  of  7|  n  in.  square  iron,  1  foot  long, 
and  the  hinge-straps  21  in.  wide,  by  k  in.  thick. 

.  ..  — ^  « ■■TnaQw»"'  - - 

Action  of  the  Frost  on  the  Soil. 


Sandy  soils  are  not  as  a  rule  benefited  by  fall 
plowing,  and  by  thus  being  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  frost  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  organic 
matter  which  is  so  important  in  this  class  of  soils 
is  much  more  rapidly  decomposed  and  caused 
to  disappear  when  thus  treated.  Peaty  soils  or 
those  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  are  benefited  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
the  peat  becomes  less  pasty  or  fibrous,  which  ever 
nature  it  has,  and  more  granular.  A  very  marked 
example  of  the  effects  of  frost  on  some  organic 
substances  may  be  observed  in  case  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  intended  for  plowing  under  be 
caught  by  a  severe  frost.  Though  the  crop  on 
the  field  might  have  amounted  to  several  tons, 
the  frost  and  the  decompositions  which  follow 
will  reduce  it  -to  an  apparently  valueless  mass 
in  a  very  short  time.  Little  besides  the  stubble 
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is  left,  to  appearance,  and  we  are  assured  by  a 
farmer  accustomed  to  plowing  under  green 
crops,  that  not  enough  of  value  is  left  to  pay  for 
turning  under.  This  we  doubt,  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  much  besides  water  is  actually  lost. 

The  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  clayey 
and  heavy  gravelly  soils  is  different ;  while  it  des¬ 
troys  a  portion  of  the  organic  matter  in  them, 
which,  however,  is  not  of  such  importance  to 
them  as  to  lighter  sandy  soils,  it  comminutes 
the  particles,  renders  clods  friable,  and  brings 
a  larger  portion  of  the  inorganic  part  into  a 
fit  condition  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plant. 

The  beneficial  action  of  frost  is  not  due  to 
its  holding  the  soil  in  a  frozen  state,  but  to  the 
act  of  freezing;  consequently,  thawing  is  almost 
as  useful  as  freezing  to  the  soil,  and  this  useful 
action  takes  place  most  in  moderate  weather. 
In  cold  winter  weather  it  is  best  for  the  soil  to 
be  covered  with  snow,  which  is  well  called  “the 
poor  man’s  manure,”  for  the  alternation  of 
freezing  and  thawing  is  not  altogether  arrested 
by  the  covering  of  snow ;  while,  if  the  ground 
is  bare,  the  high  winds  of  winter  scatter  great 
quantities  of  the  finest  particles  of  the  soil. 

■■■■■"  —■3Q  4  ■ifirg-^fr-Eiy >  iJli - 

Field  Rollers. 


Repeated  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  for  information 
about  making  Field  Rollers.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  rollers  may  be  and  are  made  by 
farmers,  but,  when  it  is  practicable,  we  think  it 
far  better  to  buy  iron  ones,  of  several  sections, 
constructed  so  as  to  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  is 
desirable.  The  simplest  home  made  farm  roller 
is  a  hard-wood  log,  which  ought  to  be  barked, 
thoroughly  seasoned  under  cover,  and  dry ;  then 
smoothed  and  made  cylindrical ;  then  the  centres 
of  the  ends  being  found,  one-incli  iron  axles 
having  square  points  should  be  driven  into 
holes  cut  with  a  chisel,  and  should  be  further 
securely  held  by  iron  collars  fitting  the  axles, 
and  having  two  or  three  arms  several  inches 
long  let  into  the  wood,  flush  and  spiked  on.  The 
roller  should  be  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  about  six  feet  long.  If  longer  it  is  harder 
to  turn.  It  is  set  in  a  simple  hard-wood  frame, 
and  it  jnay  be  drawn  by  a  chain,  like  a  stone 
boat,  or  have  a  pole  attached;  in  which  case 
the  pole  must  be  strongly  braced  to  the  frame. 
After  the  roller  is  finished  it  should  be  painted, 
especially  on  the  ends,  with  hot 
pine  pitch  as  long  as  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb  it.  If  treated  in  this  way 
these  rollers  are  durable  and 
tolerably  good.  They  may  be 
made  double,  like  the  one  to 
be  described,  if  sufficient  pains 
be  taken  to  hang  them  well. 

Abetter  form  of  roller  is  made 
of  plank.  Two  or  three  circular 
frames  of  boards  are  made  to 
nail  the  planks  to.  They  should 
be  of  but  three  thickness  of 
plank,  and  it  matters  not  what 
the  thickness  of  the  planks  is,  as 
weight  is  a  desirable  quality. 

Figure  1  shows  two  thickness  of 
plank,  and  figure  2  the  end  of 
the  roller  ■  after  the  outside 
planks  are  put  on.  It  will  be 
seen  that  two  planks  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  heads, 
and  that  in  these  square  holes  are 
cut  for  the  axle.  The  heads  must  be  securely 
nailed.  In  nailing  on  the  planks  which  form 
the  surface  in  making  a  double  roller,  the  inner 
heads  are  set  in  from  the  ends  to  give  space  for 


a  wider  bearing  for  the  axles  than  the  single 
plank  would  otherwise  afford.  Iron  axles  are 
used  which  are  made  of  square  bars  of  iron  hav¬ 
ing  their  ends  made  true  and  rounded  by  a 
smith.  They  are  inserted  and  keyed  in  place. 
The  dimensions  of  the  roller  may  vary.  The 
one  shown  in  figure  3  is  supposed  to  be  2'|2 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  11  inches  long. 

The  frame  is  best  made  of  three-inch  hard¬ 
wood  sticks,  in  the  form 
shown  in  figure  4.  The  rear 
pieces  may  be  somewhat 
lighter  than,  the  front  ones 
if  desirable,  but  weight  is  a 
good  thing.  They  are  put 
together  by  mortice  and  ten¬ 
on  and  bolted.  The  center 
piece  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  oak  plank,  six 
or  eight  inches  wide,  having  pieces  bolted  to 
each  side  for  bearings  for  the  journals.  The 
outside  journals  have  their  barings  under  the 
beams,  a  piece  of  wood  be¬ 
ing  bolted  on  to  hold  them 
in  place.  The  beams  have 
holes  bored  in  them  and 
reamed  out  for  oiling.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  hanging 
the  rollers  that  they  stand 
even.  A  little  change  in 
position  of  the  journals  will 
cause  them  to  roll  unevenly  and  draw  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  tongue  is  bolted  to  the 
forward  beams  of  the  frame  as  shown,  and  two 
boxes  are  made  with  slanting  sides  to  fit  into  the 
spaces  between  the  beams  of  the  frame,  one  to 
go  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  These  are  for 
holding  stone3  to  weight  the  roller.  The 


Fig.  3. — ONE-SECTION  OF  DOUBLE  FIELD  ROLLER, 
weighting  should  be  done  when  the  team  is 
not  attached,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  equalized. 
The  engraving  (figure  4)  represents  the  frame 
of  a  roller  having  the  following  dimensions : 
Width  of  track,  8  feet;  width  of  frame,  9  feet; 
length  of  frame,  5  feet  8  inches  ;  distance  be¬ 
tween  inner  beams  of  frame,  2  feet  8  inches. 


The  place  which  the  roller  would  occupy  in  the 
frame,  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines ;  and  the  space 
on  each  side  between  the  frame  and  ends  of  the 
sections  is  to  allow  their  insertion  and  removal. 


Fig.  1. 


m. 


The  Cord-Grass  or  “Spartina.” 

The  materials  used  in  making  paper  are  nu¬ 
merous.  We  have  linen  and  cotton  in  the  shape 
of  paper  rags,  but  the  supply  from  these  sources 
was  long  ago  found  to  be  inadequate.  There 
have  been  numerous  inventions  for  using  the 
fibre  of  basswood  and  other  soft  woods,  as  well 
as  for  the  cane  of  the 

Southern  States.  Fibres  .  / 

from  these  sources 
have  more  or  less  help¬ 
ed  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  paper 
stock.  Lately,  the  “Es¬ 
parto,”  a  curious  grass 
growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  largely  used 
in  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this 
country,  as  a  paper 
making  material.  As 
yet  we  know  but  little  H  v 
of  its  cultivation,  but 
we  believe  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made 
with  it  in  the  Southern 
Slates.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  our  native  grass¬ 
es  has  come  into  notice, 
the  Cord  -  grass,  or 
“ Spartina  cynosuroides. 

This,  which  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  is 
abundant  along  our 
fresh-water  rivers  and 
lakes,  especially  at  the 
North,  and  actual  ex¬ 
periment  has  shown 
it  to  be  a  valuable 
paper  stock.  In  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  Jas.  Woodruff,  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  says :  “It 
is  much  superior  to 
straw,  yielding,  when 
properly  treated,  a 
much  stronger,  longer, 
and  softer  fibre,  and  a 
much  larger  percen¬ 
tage  of  stock.  Its  cost, 
delivered  at  my  mill, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  about  $5 
per  ton.”  Mr.  W.  says  that  experts  who  have 
worked  the  two  consider  the  Cord-grass  a 
better  material  for  paper  than  the  “Esparto.” 
There  are  doubtless  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  otherwise  unavailable  land  that  might  be 
devoted  to  this  grass,  and  the  matter  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  both  paper  makers  and 
those  who  have  land  adapted  to  its  culture. 


CORD-GRASS. 


Breeding  the  Mink. 


In  response  to  a  call  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  breeding  of  the  Mink,  several  letters  have 
been  received ;  the  most  explicit  of  which,  from 
D.  C.  H.,  North  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  is  here  given:—- 
“  I  purchased  one  female  and  her  litter  of  five, 
two  males  and  four  females  in  all,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  building  of  rough  boards,  ten  by  four¬ 
teen  feet,  for  a  minkery.  It  had  a  floor  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  animals ; 
was  properly  ventilated,  and  divided  into  six 
apartments,  one  of  which  is  an  ante-room  into 
which  to  step  from  the  outside  and  close  the 
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door.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  lead  pipe  running 
in  at  one  side,  through  till  the  rooms,  and  out  at 
the  other  into  a  trough  where  small  fish  are 
kept,  and  occasionally  given  to  the  minks.  They 
were  kept  together  until  December  the  18th, 
when  the  males  were  put  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves.  On  the  lOih  of  March  each  male  was 
put  in  with  a  female,  each  pair  separate,  and 
after  a  couple  of  days  one  of  t  he  males  was  put 
in  with  another  female,  and  finally  with  the 
third.  The  other  male  paid  no  attention  to  the 
female  he  was  with,  and  I  think  is  disabled. 

They  were  separated  about  the  1st  of  April, 
each  female  being  kept  alone  find  supplied  with 
a  suitable  box,  with  warm  material  for  a  nest. 

When  it  was  supposed  they  were  about  to 
bring  forth  their  young,  they  were  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible  ;  anything  to  excite  them  at 
this  time,  should  be  avoided,  for  when  irritated, 
they  will  sometimes  eat  their  young. 

The  first  female  put  with  the  perfect  male 
brought  forth  seven,  one  of  which  disappeared 
after  they  began  to  crawl  around  out  of  their 
nest..  The  other  two  females  had  each  a  pair, 
all  of  which  (but  the  one  mentioned)  arc  now 
alive,  fine,  fat,  sleek  fellows,  and  fully  grown. 
They  are  very  easily  kept,  being  fed  once  a  day 
upon  warm  milk  with  wheat  bread  crumbs,  a 
quart  sufficing  now  for  the  whole  lot,  and  once 
upon  fresh  meat,  care  being  taken  not  to  over¬ 
feed.  Any  kind  of  meat  and  offal  that  is  not 
to®  fat  will  answer.  They  fire  very  fond  of  beef 
liver,  chickens’  heads  and  entrails,  woodchucks, 
(being  careful  not  to  give  them  the  gall  on  the 
liver,  which  is  poisonous,)  rats,  mice,  etc. 

They  fire  more  easily  cared  for  than  one  bog, 
and  much  more  cheaply  kept.  Nothing  was 
paid  out  for  meat  for  them,  until  after  the  1st 
of  July,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  a 
butcher  to  leave  a  bullock’s  head  once  a  week. 
I  am  confident  that  the  increase  of  the  minkery 
would  have  been  fully  one-third  more  if  both  the 
males  had  been  perfect.  I  intend  to  keep  them 
in  pairs  hereafter.  They  are  not  easily  handled, 
but  struggle  when  caught  against  their  will,  and 
exude  a  thick  fetid  substance  from  glands  near 
the  vent.  They  will  bite  severely,  but  can 
be  handled  safely  with  thick  buckskin  gloves.” 

- •«*_« - —Of  - - 

Shut  the  Door! 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  in¬ 
junction— Keep  the  Door  Shut?  It  is  as  de¬ 
sirable  for  stable  doors  as  for  house  doors,  and 
though  for  the  house  we  have  a  great  number 
ef  convenient  contrivances  for  keeping  the  doors 
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shut  by  weights  and  springs,  for  stable,  hen¬ 
house,  and  other  similar  doors,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  but  the  awkward  cord  and 
weight,  either  working  over  a  pulley,  or,  so  to 
speak,  gale  fashion.  Occasion  necessitated  a 
door-closer  of  some  kind,  and  we  contrived, 
from  materials  at  hand,  the  affair  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  which  works  so  well, 
that  we  think  it  worth  imitating. 

Two  liard-wood  sticks,  20  inches  to  2  feet 


long,  with  sharp  awls  inserted  in  one  end  of 
each,  are  fastened  together  near  the  other  ends 
with  a  long  screw.  A  light  weight,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  one  which  would  be  required  to  shut  a 
door  by  the  cord  and  pulley  system,  is  attached 
to  the  screw.  The  awl  of  one  leg  of  the  “  shears” 
is  set  in  a  little  hole,  made  in  any  convenient 
place,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  door,  and  the  other  leg  is  similarly  placed, 
either  in  the  wall  in  which  the  door  is,  or  in  a 
wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  against  which  the 
door  opens.  The  shears  are  held  in  place  by 
being  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the  wall  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  inclined  forward  a  little.  The  holes  in 
which  the  pins  are  set  must  be  reamed  out  so 
that  when  the  door  is  opened  they  will  not  bind. 
A  block  must  be  fastened  to  the  floor  to  prevent 
the  door  opening  too  wide  ;  but  in  case  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  door  swing  wide  open  and 
back,  the  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  the  door 
and  to  the  wall  by  hooks  and  eyes  screwed  in. 
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Having,  in  Ogden  Farm,  such  an  opportunity 
as  does  not  often  come  to  American  farmers,  to 
try  the  value  of  improved  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  points 
which  its  management  suggests  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  case  are  these:  I 
took,  probably,  the  poorest,  the  most  run-down, 
the  wettest,  and  the  least  promising  farm  in  the 
County,  and  took  it  because  it  had  these  faults, 
intending  to  make  it  the  best,  and  to  make 
money  by  the  operation.  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  an  associate  in  the  matter  who  has  an 
ample  capital,  and  is  liberal  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
who  has  the  sense  to  know  that  the  best  way  is 
the  best  in  farming  as  in  everything  else.  With 
this  much  of  personal  explanation,  we  will  turn 
to  more  important  matters. 

The  draining  of  the  farm,  its  barn,  and  others 
of  its  features  have  been  sufficiently  described 
in  these  columns,  but  there  is  a  daily  life  on 
every  farm  that  is  worth  more  attention  than  it 
usually  gets  from  agricultural  writers,  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  any  one  else.  The  making  of  plans, 
and  the  unmaking  of  them ;  the  actual  execu¬ 
tion  of  some  and  the  total  abandoning  of  others, 
with  the  reasons  that  influence  us  in  each  case  ; 
the  successes  and  disappointments;  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  the  discomforts  of  farming — these  are, 
after  all,  what  help  most  in  the  development  of 
the  farmer,  and  through  him,  of  the  farm  too. 
The  first  question  that  arose  after  we  got  fairly 
started,  came  from  a  half-quizzical  friend,  and 
was,  “  What  kind  of  a  farmer  are  you  going  to 
be  ?”  This  question  might  have  been  answered 
in  many  ways.  I  might  have  said  “  Stock  farm¬ 
er,”  or  “  Truck  farmer,”  or  something  of  that 
sort,  but  as  my  plans  were  not  definite  on  that 
point  I  said  (the  only  thing  I  was  sure  of)  that 
I  was  going  to  be  a  “Book  farmer,”  and  having 
said  it,  I  have  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  men  who  think  that  the  only 
things  worth  knowing  are  the  things  that  they 
themselves  happen  to  know,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  common 
sense  and  liberality  of  mind  of  these  men  as 
tliej',  in  their  self-sufficiency,  have  of  me  and  of 
others  who  realize  the  importance  of  learning 
from  the  written  experience  of  others.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  that  come  only  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  “  hard  knocks,”  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  can  ever  produce  their  best 
results  without  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  that  can 


be  obtained  only  from  books;  and,  acting  on 
this  belief,  I  mean  to  make  Ogden  Farm  prove 
or  disprove  its  soundness. 

The  work  of  improvement  was  barely  com¬ 
menced  when  another  friend  asked,  “  What  is 
to  be  the  solvent?  you  are  going  to  make  a  pro¬ 
ductive  firm ;  how  do  you  mean  to  convert  its 
produce  into  money?”  The  answer  to  this 
question — which  should  be  the  vital  one  with 
all  beginners — was  not  reached  for  a  long  time, 
not  until  the  whole  ground  had  been  conned 
over  and  over  again,  for  here,  at  least,  there 
must  be  no  mistake.  It  casts  so  much  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  any  special  industry — and  special  pre¬ 
parations  are  usually  adapted  only  to  one 
branch  of  farming — that  it  was  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance  to  decide  on  something  that  I  would 
be  content  to  adhere  to  to  the  end.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  very  end, 
and  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  each  future 
year  of  the  operation.  I  had  this  basis  to  go 
upon  :  Mv  land  had  been  exhausti^l  by  a  long 
series  of  robberies  that  had  sapped  its  very 
vitality.  Henceforth  it  must  take  in  much  more 
than  it  should  be  called  upon  to  give  out. 
Much  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  draining  and 
deep  cultivation,  but  in  addition  to  all  this  the 
impoverished  soil  must  receive  manure  from 
abroad.  So,  in  due  time,  the  question  was  an¬ 
swered.  Butter  should  be  the  solvent,  because 
in  selling  this  I  should  sell  absolutely  nothing 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  soil.  Its  con¬ 
stituents  all  coming  from  air  and  water,  the 
poor,  tired  soil  would  have  a  long  ten  years’  rest 
from  its  labors  and  would  be  helped  to  regain 
its  lost  force.  The  details  of  the  plan  included 
heavy  overstocking  and  fancy  prices.  The  one 
should  help  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  the  money  income.  The  two  funda¬ 
mental  themes  of  the  project  were  these: 

1.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  land.  If  50  cows  are  put  upon  50  acres, 
and  kept  in  good  condition  by  buying  food  at 
the  outset,  their  manure  will  in  time  make  the 
land  rich  enough  to  support  them,  winter  and 
summer,  without  buying. 

2.  Extra  price  is  all  profit.  Given  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  a  good  dairy,  it  costs  no  more  to 
make  butter  worth  75  cents  per  pound  than  50 
cents  per  pound.  No  more  cows  are  kept,  no 
more  and  no  richer  food  is  consumed,  and  no 
extra  help  has  to  be  hired.  In  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  butter  costs  about  30  cents  to  make;  at  50 
cents  there  is  a  profit  of  20  cents,  and  at  75  cents 
there  is  a  profit  of  45  cents.  The  20  cents  is 
earned  by  t he  investment  of  capital  and  labor; 
the  extra  25  cents  by  care,  skill  and  neatness. 

Therefore,  I  arranged  to  keep  butter-making 
cows,  and  provided  for  their  comfort  by  build¬ 
ing  a  barn  in  which  it  would  be  easy  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition  (by  “soiling”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  steaming  in  winter),  and  to  save  their 
manure  under  cover.  The  plans  of  this  barn 
are  shown  in  the  Agriculturist  for  October,  1869. 

I  have  said  that  the  farm  was  to  have  a  ten 
years’  rest.  What  I  mean  is  this:  It  is  charged 
with  no  extra  burdens;  it  has  no  expensive 
family  to  support,  only  the  household  of  work¬ 
people  who  arc  necessary  for  its  improvement; 
and  it  has  no  income  to  pay  (except  interest  on 
borrowed  capital),  as  neither  my  associate  nor 
myself  is  to  receive  any  compensation  during 
the  course  of  the  improvement,;  all  income  from 
the  business  being  invested  in  improvements  on 
the  farm,  or  in  some  other  manner  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  interest  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
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when  the  whole  concern,  farm,  stock,  implements 
and  investments  are  to  he  sold  at  public  auction. 
This  will  afford  almost  the  only  opportunity 
possible  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
operation  has  actually  made  or  lost  money. 
The  amount  of  profit  to  be  divided,  or  the 
amount  of  loss  to  be  made  up  will  be  the  best 
test  as  to  whether  the  work  at  Ogden  Farm  has 
been  practical  farming  or  not,  for  if  it  does  not 
pay  it  cannot  be  considered  practical.  It  is 
proper  to  say  here  that  the  land  is  so  situated 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  “  fancy”  value 
as  building  sites,  and  any  increase  in  price  from 
natural  causes  will  be  shared  by  all  farmers  in 
the  better  settled  parts  of  New  England. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall,  no  doubt,  make 
some  money  from  sources  that  are  not  open  to 
all  farmers.  If  we  did  not,  we  would  be  emi¬ 
nently  unpractical,  for  we  have  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  others  have  not — offset  by  some 
temptations  to  extravagant  expenditure  from 
which  others  are  free;  and,  in  considering  the 
whole  question,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
what  is  a  “  practical  farmer.”  I  give  that  name 
oidy  to  the  farmer  who  makes  the  utmost  of 
every  advantage  he  has  or  can  get.  A  man  may 
rise  with  the  lark  and  work  until  dark;  may  be 
the  best  plowman,  the  best  stock-feeder,  and 
the  best  foreman  in  the  world,  and  yet,  if  he 
lets  his  manure  heap  slip  through  his  fingers, 
or  raises  corn  when  he  should  or  could  raise 
roots,  or  raises  grass  when  he  should  raise  corn, 
or  buys  costly  tools  and  leaves  them  to  rust  and 
rot  away  out  of  doors,  or  invests  money  in  bank 
stocks  when  he  should  invest  it  on  his  farm, 
or  cultivates  wet  land  which  he  might  drain, 
or  keeps  poor  stock  when  he  might  keep  good, 
or  sells  in  a  poor  market  because  he  had  not 
informed  himself  as  to  a  better  one,  or  cultivates 
two  acres  to  get  a  crop  he  might  more  cheaply 
raise  from  one,  or  does  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
things  that  many  farmers  do,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  lie  cannot  be  called  a  practical  farmer.  A 
man  who  cultivates  his  farm  and  does  not  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  his  mind,  is  a  very  unprac¬ 
tical  farmer,  for  his  wits ,  if  well  brightened  and 
shrewdly  used,  are  worth,  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
come,  more  than  all  his  teams  and  tools.  The 
only  way  to  be  practical  is  to  make  every  acre, 
every  hour,  and  every  faculty,  what  we  know 
and  all  that  we  can  find  out,  tell  on  the  final 
money  result,  and  on  the  increased  money-produc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  farm.  Farming  is  a  business,  and 
its  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the  money  it 
makes — as  is  the  success  of  any  other  business. 

Ogden  Farm  was  taken  in  hand  September 
6th,  1867,  when  its  sixty  acres  were  divided 
into  eight  fields,  besides  the  orchards,  garden, 
yards,  etc.,  about  the  house  and  barn,  these  con¬ 
taining  some  four  acres.  There  was  not  a  field 
on  the  whole  farm  that  was  not  oozing  with 
water  for  a  fortnight  after  every  rain,  not  one 
that  would  produce  a  ton  of  fair  hay  to  the 
acre,  not  one  that  would,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  manure  and  cultivation,  pay  the  interest 
on  its  value.  The  outgoing  tenant  could  not 
pay  his  rent,  and  “  Poverty  Farm  ”  could  not 
have  found  another  tenant  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  taxes.  The  buildings  on  the  place  were 
not  worth  $500,  and  not  one  of  the  interior  fences 
would  turn  an  enterprising  calf.  It  was  in  one 
sense  a  most  unpromising  place,  but  it  was  one 
on  which  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
offered  the  best  results,  for  the  land  was 
“  strong,”  smooth,  and  free  from  large  stones. 
Newport,  a  good  market,  is  only  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant  by  a  good  road.  The  beach  (from  which 


sand  and  sea-weed  are  procured)  is  only  two 
miles  away.  If  it  would  pay  to  improve  any 
farm  it  would  pay  to  improve  this  one.  So  the 
work  was  vigorously  commenced ;  the  whole 
place  was  underdrained  with  tiles,  an  excellent 
large  barn  was  built,  the  house  was  remodeled 
and  made  comfortable,  and  other  necessary 
buildings  were  put  up.  The  interior  fences  are 
removed  (or  soon  will  be),  so  as  to  throw  the 
eight  original  fields  into  one,  which  is  divided 
(by  imaginary  lines  only)  into  six  sections  of 
nine  and  a  quarter  acres  each.  In  this  manner 
unnecessary  headlands  are  dispensed  with,  and 
short  furrows  in  plowing  are  avoided. 

All  this  has  cost  money,  and  as  yet  the  result 
bears  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  outlay.  But 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  the  only 
point  aimed  at  is  to  secure  the  best  result  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years,  and,  in  that  view,  what  is 
now  most  necessary  is  to  put  the  whole  farm  on 
such  a  footing  that  its  producing  power  may 
speedily  become  as  large  as  possible  without 
calling  for  an  injudicious  expenditure  of  capi¬ 
tal.  The  draining  is  complete,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  heavy  soil  any  where  that  can 
be  worked  sooner  after  a  hard  rain,  or  which 
better  shows  the  effect  of  manure;  but  fully  one- 
half  of  the  land  is  in  other  respects  unimproved, 
and  only  about  eight  acres  of  it  is  in  what 
may  be  called  excellent  condition.  From  the 
growth  of  the  past  season,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  eight  acres,  devoted  exclusively  to  soiling 
crops,  would  fully  support  twenty  cows  from 
May  15  to  Oct.  15.  When  the  whole  farm  is  in 
like  condition,  (and  it  was  originally  all  of  the 
same  character)  it  will  produce  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  fifty  cows  and  four  horses  with  their  entire 
summer  and  winter  food.  Nor  do  I  believe 
this  will  be  the  end,  for  the  manure  of  these 
animals  reapplied  to  the  land  on  which  their 
food  was  grown  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  fertil¬ 
ity  until  the  produce  is  only  limited  by  the 
labor  at  command,  and  by  the  quantity  that  can 
stand  on  the  ground — and  I  know  of  no 
instance  in  farming  in  which  this  limit  has 
been  attained  on  any  considerable  area. 

Draining  was  of  the  first  consideration  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  but  hardly  second  to 
it  in  importance  was  the  question  of  Manure, 
and  this  gave  me  much  perplexity.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  it  is  the  wisest  course  for  beginners 
to  follow  the  custom  of  their  neighbors  until 
some  better  way  can  be  found ;  but  my  neigh¬ 
bors  were  depending  mainly  on  sea-weed  from 
the  shore  and  stable  manure  from  the  city, 
procured  at  a  fearful  cost.  The  latter  was 
bought  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  cord  (128  cubic 
feet)  in  livery  stable  cellars,  whence  it  was 
thrown  out  by  their  own  teamsters,  and  haul¬ 
ed  home,  at  a  snail’s  pace,  by  four  oxen,  not 
more  than  a  cord  in  a  day.  Spread  upon  the 
land,  it  could  not  cost  at  average  distances 
less  than  $10,  per  cord.  At  this  rate  it  would 
cost  $5,000  to  manure  Ogden  farm.  Sea-weed 
cost  $3  to  $4  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  land 
from  $6  to  $7.  This,  too,  was  too  costly,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  special  fertilizing. 
Having  seen  the  good  effect  of  Green  Sand  Marl 
on  land  similar  to  my  own  in  New  Jersey,  I 
procured  as  an  experiment  a  cargo  of  100 
tons,  costing  on  the  farm  about  $500. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  has  had  no  effect,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  time,  return  its 
cost ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  same  money, 
invested  in  stable  manure,  or  in  sea-weed,  would 
have  paid  much  better,  on  my  land,  on  the  old 
principle  of  “  the  nimble  sixpence  and  the  slow 


shilling.”  Subsequently,  I  bought  butchers’ 
liog-pen  manure,  costing  about  the  same  amount, 
and  it  told  a  very  different  story,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  only  place  from  which  such 
manure  ought  to  be  procured  is  one’s  own  barn- 
cellar  or  manure-shed,  and  that  our  most  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
homo  supply.  Sea-weed  I  was  a  slow  convert 
to,  and  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  it  is  worth,  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  money  and  labor  that  it  costs; 
though  its  advantage  as  a  covering — as  protec¬ 
tion  against  frequent  freezing  and  thawing, — 
especially  where  snow  is  as  unreliable  as  it  is 
here,  may  make  up  the  account.  Indeed,  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  issought,  and  the  lavish¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  used,  indicate  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  value  that  only  favorable  experi¬ 
ence  could  give.  I  am,  this  season,  covering 
over  half  of  my  twenty  acres  of  clover  with  it, 
and  shall  be  able,  a  year  hence — from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  lots — to  judge  of  its  value; 
but  the  seventy  cords  required  will  have  cost. 
,$280  on  the  beach,  and  thirty-five  days  labor  of 
a  man  and  four  horses,  bringing  the  total  cost 
to  at  least  $40  per  acre,  and  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  the  benefit  will  be  equivalent.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  but  for  the  effect  of  the  larger 
clover  roots  on  subsequent  crops ;  for  after  tak¬ 
ing  $40  per  acre  from  the  value  of  two  cuttings 
of  clover,  there  will  be  very  little  money  left  for 
the  farmer.  However,  we  suspend  judgment 
on  this  point  until  the  result  is  before  us. 


Farmers  Should  Take  Enough  Sleep. 

- •» — - 

Said  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
farmers  in  this  State,  “I  do  not  care  to  have  my 
men  get  up  before  five  or  half-past  five  in  the 
morning,  and  if  they  go  to  bed  early  and  can 
sleep  soundly,  they  will  do  more  work  than  if 
they  got  up  at  four  or  half-past  four.”  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  eight-hour  law,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  work  too  many  hours  on  the  farm.  The 
best  man  we  ever  had  to  dig  ditches  seldom 
worked,  when  digging  by  the  rod,  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day.  And  it  is  so  in  chopping 
wood  by  the  cord;  the  men  who  accomplish  the 
most,  work  the  fewest  hours.  They  bring  all 
their  brain  and  muscle  into  exercise,  and  make 
every  blow  tell.  A  slow,  plodding  Dutchman 
may  turn  a  grindstone  or  a  fanning-mill  better 
than  an  energetic  Yankee,  but  this  kind  of 
work  is  now  mostly  done  by  horse-power,  and 
the  farmer  needs,  above  all  else,  a  clear  head, 
with  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  muscle  light 
and  active,  and  under  complete  control.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  temperament,  but,  as  a 
rule,  such  men  need  sound  sleep  and  plenty  of 
it.  When  ahoy  on  the  farm,  we  were  told  that 
Napoleon  needed  only  four  hours  sleep,  and 
the  old  nonsense  of  “  five  hours  for  a  man,  six 
for  a  woman,  and  seven  for  a  fool,”  was  often 
quoted.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  was 
enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  accomplish  what 
he  did  from  the  faculty  of  sleeping  soundly — of 
sleeping  when  he  slept  and  working  when  he 
worked.  We  have  sat  in  one  of  his  favorite 
traveling-carriages,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
he  could  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  when 
dashing  through  the  country  as  fast  as  eight 
horses,  frequently  changed,  could  carry  him,  he 
slept  soundly,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  des¬ 
tination  was  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  risen  from  a 
bed  of  down.  Let  farmers,  and  especially 
farmers’  boys,  have  plenty  to  eat,  nothing  to 
“  drink,”  and  all  the  sleep  they  can  take. 
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[C0PTRIGIIT  SECURED.] 

OALADIUMS  . — Drawn  prom  Nature. 


Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Caladiums  as  Garden  Plants. 


The  attempts  to  follow  the  styles  of  garden 
ornamentation  which  are  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  England  are  with  us,  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  downright  failures,  at  least  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Our  florists  import  bedding  plants, 
and  with  them  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
English  dealers ;  the  plants  are  tried  by  a  few 
seekers  after  novelties,  and  are  generally  heard 
of  no  more.  A  few,  indeed,  stand  the  test  to 
which  our  hot  summers  subject  them,  and  we 
shall  in  time  find  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
suited  to  our  climate,  with  which  we  can 
produce  all  desirable  effects.  This  list  will, 
however,  be  quite  different  from  the  plants 


which  flourish  so  finely  in  the  moist  summers 
of  England.  One  after  another,  the  plants 
which  we  formerly  supposed  could  be  seen 
only  in  a  hot-house,  or  at  least  a  green-house, 
are  found  to  answer  admirably  when  planted 
in  the  open  ground  during  summer ;  our  weath¬ 
er  seems  to  remind  them  of  their  native  tropics, 
and  they  flourish  accordingly.  Those  who 
read  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  sub-tropical 
gardening  of  Europe  need  not  envy  the  culti¬ 
vators  across  the  water.  Our  own  climate 
allows  of  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  sub¬ 
tropical  plants  for  garden  decorations  than  does 
theirs.  It  needs  only  a  few  good  examples  here 
and  there  to  create  a  public  taste  for  this  style 
of  gardening,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand 


for  plants  of  a  tropical  habit  our  florists  will 
not  be  slow  in  supplying  it.  The  Caladiums 
are  now  attracting  attention  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  out  of  doors.  The  great  beauty  of  their 
leaves,  in  both  form  and  color,  have  long  made 
them  prized  ornaments  of  the  hot-house,  but 
they  are  now  to  be  more  widely  known,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  before  long  as  popular  as 
their  relative,  the  wrell-known  Calla.  The 
Caladium,  (or  Colocasia  esculentum ,)  a  very  large 
specieswith  enormous  leaves,  the  bulbs  of  which 
are  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  has  been  more  or  less  culti¬ 
vated  for  years.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a  soft, 
light  green,  but  other  species  present  us  with 
foliage  of  most  brilliant  colors  and  exquisite 
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The  Sylvester  Apple. 


At  the  State  Fair  held  in  Rochester 
in  1868,  we  saw  an  apple  which  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  beauty,  and  when  its 
originator,  Dr.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  gave  us  a  specimen  to 
taste,  we  found  that  its  quality  kept  the 
promise  made  by  its  exterior.  Again, 
this  year,  we  have  been  able  to  try 
other  specimens  of  the  variety,  and 
considering  it  as  deserving  a  wider  pop¬ 
ularity  than  it  now  enjoys,  have  had 
it  engraved.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
vigorous  and  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
size  and  shape  of  the  fruit  are  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  skin  is  white 
and  of  a  most  delicate  waxy  appearance, 
which  is  lightened  by  the  beautiful  markings 
of  crimson  that  are  found  upon  the  speci¬ 
mens,  which  have  been  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  flesh  is  white  and  very  tender  and 
juicy;  indeed,  upon  cutting,  the  juice  follows 


SYLVESTER  APPLE. 


the  knife  as  it  does  with  a  well-ripened  pear; 
flavor,  a  pleasant  subacid.  Excellent  for  cooking 
Sept,  and  Oct.  Dr.  Sylvester  should  feel  gratified 
at  having  his  name  attached  to  so  good  a  fruit. 


climbing  pern — ( Lygodium palmatum.) 

ing  habit  are  shown  in  the  reduced  engraving, 
where  a  fragment  is  also  given  of  the  full  size. 
The  light  brown  stalk  is  very  slender  and  wiry, 
and  twines  closely  around  small  shrubs  and 
other  plants,  climbing  to  the  liiglit  of  two  or 
three  feet.  Small  branches  arc  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  main  stem ;  these  are 
forked,  and  bear  at  each  division  what 
passes  for  a  single  leaf,  but  which,  in  a 
botanical  description,  would  be  called 
a  frond  or  frondlet.  Each  of  these 
leaf-like  bodies  is  several  lobed,  the 
upper  ones  being  very  much  divided. 
The  small  upper  ones  are  the  fertile 
fronds,  and  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  spore-cases,  or  what  cor¬ 
respond  to  seed-vessels,  are  borne. 
This  is  among  the  rare  plants  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  found  in  several 
localities,  from  Massachusetts  to  as 
far  south  as  Florida.  One  of  the  most 
abundant  localities  is  at  East  Wind¬ 
sor  Hill,  Conn.  The  striking  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  this  fern  adapt  it  to  dec¬ 
orative  purposes,  and  it  is  used  in 
its  green  state,  or  pressed  and  dried, 
when  it  is  formed  into  graceful 
wreaths  to  surround  pictures,  attach¬ 
ed  to  white  curtains  and  the  like.  So  pop¬ 
ular  had  it  become  in  Connecticut  that  there 
was  danger  that  the  locality  at  East  Windsor 
Hill  would  become  extinct,  as  large  quantities 


EARLY  WYMAN  CABBAGE — (See  next  page.) 

done  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  soil  will  per¬ 
mit,  in  the  spring,  in  a  similar  soil  to  that  in 
which  they  were  grown,  and  better  at  one  year 
old  than  two.  Transplant  in  beds,  in  rows  six 


markings.  A  group  of  the  leaves  is  given  in 
the  engraving,  where  it  is  difficult  to  show 
much  more  than  the  form.  The  imagination 
must  fill  up  the  markings  of  some  with  rose, 
carmine  and  purple,  give  a  pure  white  ground, 
traced  with  delicate  green  lines  to 
others,  and  to  a  few  it  must  give  the 
metallic  lustre  of  bronze.  The  florists 
offer  some  eighty  varieties  at  prices 
ranging  from  25c.  to  $4.00  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rarity  and  ease  of 
propagation.  The  lower  priced  ones, 
which  comprise  most  of  those  shown 
in  the  engraving,  include  some  of  the 
most  desirable  sorts.  The  Caladiums 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  America;  they  flourish  in  good 
garden  soil,  but  all  the  better  if  it  is 
partially  shaded.  They  must  not  be  put 
out  until  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
when  the  early  frosts  come  the  bulbs 
must  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Ca- 
ladium  does  not  appear  to  be  settled, 
but  if  the  plants  become  as  popular  as 
we  think  they  may,  it  will  present  no 
more  obstacles  to  those  who  have  an 
aversion  to  botanical  names  than  do 
Rhododendron, Magnolia  and  Geranium. 


The  Climbing1  Fern.  {Lygodium  palmatum.) 

The  Climbing  Fern  is  so  unlike  others  of  our 
native  ferns,  that  one  at  first  sight  would  hardly 
class  it  with  them.  Its  peculiar  form  and  climb¬ 


were  carried  off  yearly,  until  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  forbidding  its  wanton  des¬ 
truction.  The  root-stalks  are  very  slender,  and 
the  plant  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  bear  re¬ 
moval  well,  though  we  have  known  it  to  be 
successfully  transplanted  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  thoroughly.  Lygodium  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  for  flexible,  and 
the  specific  name  pahnatum  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fronds 
are  lobed,  like  an  outspread  hand. 


Propagating  the  Larch  from  Seed. 

BY  D.  C.  SCOFIELD,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


[Mr.  Scofield,  who  is  a  warm  advo¬ 
cate  of  tree-planting,  considers  the 
European  Larch  the  most  valuable  tree 
for  timber.  He  gives  the  following  as 
his  method  of  treating  the  seed.— Eds.] 
“  First.  Two  prominent  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  this  country,  which 
I  believe  are  unknown  in  Europe  ;  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  having  the  double 
tendenc}^  to  scald  or  heat  the  soil,  so 
that  it  causes  the  plant  to  die  at  the 
collar,  or  as  the  phrase  has  it  ‘  damp 
off,’  as  well  as  to  scorch  the  tender 
plant  as  it  emerges  from  the  earth, 
These  are  overcome  first,  by  selecting 
a  light,  sandy,  dry,  though  rich  soil,  for 
the  seedbed;  and  secondly,  by  a  partial 
shading  the  first  season,  which  may  be 
best  done  by  nailing  strips  of  lath  one 
inch  apart,  and  placing  them,  one  foot 
in  bight,  over  the  seed  bed,  so  as  to 
partially  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Any  other  material  that  will  render 
the  same  amount  of  shade,  will  answer. 

“  Second.  The  soil  where  the  seed  is  to 
be  sown  should  be  as  clean  from  weed- 
seed  as  possible.  The  usual  time  of 
sowing  onion  seed,  or  from  middle  of 
April  1  ill  first  of  May,  is  the  t  ime  to  sow 
Larch.  It  may  be  sown  in  drills,  four  or 
six  inches  apart,  or  broad-cast,  and  cov¬ 
ered  just  enough  to  retain  moisture  until 
it  germinates.  It  may  be  sown  as  onion  or 
other  seed  without  preparation.  Clean  culture 
is  indispensable.  The  shading  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  after  the  first  season.  The  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  transplanted  either  at  one  or  two 
years  old  from  the  seed-bed.  This  should  be 
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inches  apart  and  four  inches  in  the  row,  and 
shade,  as  directed  for  the  seed-bed.  The 
roots  should  be  kept  from  the  atmosphere  as 
much  as  possible  in  transplanting.  With  good 
seed,  a  satisfactory  success  will  be  realized. 
This  method  will  apply  with  equal  success  in 
propagating  any  variety  of  hardy  evergreens. 


The  Early  Wyman  Cabbage. 


The  market  of  each  large  city  presents  pe¬ 
culiar  features  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
New  York  an  article  will  sell  if  it  looks  well,  no 
matter  if  its  quality  is  inferior  to  that  which  is 
less  showy  in  appearance.  In  Boston,  people 
are  more  particular ;  they  take  the  pains  to  learn 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  best  varieties 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are  governed  more 
by  quality  than  by  external  appearance.  The 
gardeners  who  supply  that  market  have  obtain¬ 
ed,  by  careful  selection,  several  varieties  or  sub- 
varieties  which  have  a  local  popularity,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  growers  elsewhere.  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  Cauliflower,  Boston  Market  Celery 
and  Boston  Market  Tomato  are  all  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  their  kinds.  The 
popular  early  cabbage  in  the  Boston  market  is 
the  Early  Wyman — which,  for  a  wonder,  is  not 
called  “Boston  Market.”  The  variety  origin¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  John  Wyman,  of  Arlington,  Mass., 
and  the  seed  was  introduced  by  Washburn  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  The  engraving  on  page  21  gives 
the  shape  of  the  head.  Specimens  furnished  us 
last  spring  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  were 
of  large  size,  solid  for  an  early  variety,  and  very 
crisp  and  tender.  It  is  said  to  bring  a  higher 
price  in  market  than  any  other  variety. 


Tree  Labels. 


A  tree  label  that  will  not  require  too  much 
trouble  to  make  it,  and  that  will  remain  legible 
for  a  series  of  years,  has  long  been  a  desidera¬ 
tum  among  fruit-growers.  It  may  be  that  this 


is  supplied  by  the  simple  zinc  label  written  with 
a  common  black-lead  pencil.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  inform  us  that  they  have  had  labels 
of  this  kind  remain  legible  for  ten  or  more 
years,  and  that  though  the  writing  makes  but 
little  show  when  recently  done,  in  time  it  be¬ 
comes  more  distinct.  We  suppose  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  zinc  just  under  the  writing  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  black-lead  or  plumbago  of  the 


Fig.  2. — PUNCHED  ZINC  I.ABEES. 


pencil,  and  that  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  weather  this  re¬ 
mains  intact;  or  it  maybe  that  the  carbon — 
the  best  black-lead  is  nearly  pure  carbon — 
unites  in  some  way  with,  the  zinc.  The  only 


objection  we  see  to  these  labels  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  effaced  when  the  writing  is 
fresh,  but  a  few  weeks’  exposure  fixes  it.  The 
Gardeners’  Monthly  gives  a  convenient  form 
for  the  label,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  zinc  is  cut  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
triangle,  the  point  of  which,  when  wrapped 
around  a  twig,  will  hold  the  label,  and  at 
the  same  time  expand  as  the  tree  increases  in 
size.  Mr.  O.  D.  Case  sends  us  a  specimen  of 
the  labels  he  has  found  to  be  most  serviceable. 
He  uses  a  tag  of  zinc,  upon  which  he  marks  a 
number,  and  then  with  an  awl  punches  holes 
through  the  zinc,  following  the  outline  of  the 
number,  as  in  the  figure;  the  roughness  raised 
by  the  punching  is  filed  off.  A  number  of  this 
kind  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  buried  in 
the  ground  with  cuttings  and  cions  without 
risk  of  being  obliterated,  but  it  of  course  re¬ 
quires  that  a  record  of  the  numbers  and  the 
names  they  represent  should  be  carefully  kept. 


Asparagus  Culture— The  “  Colossal.” 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 


When,  in  1867, 1  wrote  “Gardening  for  Profit,” 
I  then  gave  it  as  my  belief  that,  at  that  time, 
we  had  only  one  variety  of  asparagus  ;  and  that 
all  the  so-called  “Giant”  and  “Mammoth”  va¬ 
rieties  were  merely  the  results  of  superior  soil  or 
cultivation,  which  on  being  propagated  by  seeds 
or  otherwise  and  placed  in  ordinary  conditions 
of  culture,  would  fall  back  to  their  original  or 
normal  condition  ;  in  short,  that  the  species  had 
never  “  broke,”  as  we  technically  term  it. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  different  times  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  had  various  parties 
claimed  to  be  possessors  of  varieties  of  aspara¬ 
gus  of  increased  size  and  productiveness;  these, 
when  fairly  tested,  we  found  to  be  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  nothing  different,  from  what  we  had  been 
cultivating.  This  experience  necessarily  made 
most  of  us  skeptical  to  the  claims  of  Conover’s 
“Colossal,”  and  when  the  question  was  asked 
me,  as  it  was  done  some  hundreds  of  times  last 
season,  I  invariably  replied  that  all  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
no  different  from  the  ordinary  sort,  and  for  that 
reason  we  had  refused  to  offer  the  seed  for  sale 
until  satisfied  with  full  proof  of  the  claim. 

I  had  had  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Conover  on  the  subject,  and  although  I  had  no 
doubt  that  he  honestly  believed  all  he  repre¬ 
sented,  still  thought  him  mistaken,  until  one  day 
in  May  he  walked  into  our  store  with  two 
bunches  of  asparagus  so  entirely  different  in 
color,  texture,  and  size  that  left  me  no  longer 
room  to  doubt,  but  that  these  were  different  va¬ 
rieties.  This  was  one  point  gained  for  Mr. 
Conover  and  one  lost  for  me,  which  resulted  in 
an  arrangement  with  him  to  go  over  to  the 
farm  of  Abraham  Van  Siclen,  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  and  there  to  inspect  an  acre  of  the 
Oyster  Bay  Asparagus  (the  ordinary  kind),  and 
an  acre  of  his  “  Colossal,”  which  Mr.  Van  Siclen 
had  planted  in  the  spring  1868,  each  then  one 
year  old  from  seed.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
the  roots  of  each  lot  proved  that  they  were  of 
the  same  age.  The  soil  was  next  examined, 
and  found  to  be  as  near  the  same  as  it  could 
well  be,  yet  these  two  beds  of  asparagus  showed 
a  difference  that  left  me  no  longer  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  their  being  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
In  the  old  variety  we  found  no  shoot  thicker 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  and  averaging  twenty 
shoots  to  a  hill,  while  in  the  Colossal  many 
shoots  were  found  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  averaging  thirty-five  shoots  to  a  hill — 


an  enormous  growth  when  it  is  remembered  the 
plant  was  only  three  years  from  the  seed. 

Mr.  Van  Siclen  is  well  known  as  one  of  our 
best  Long  Island  market  gardeners,  who  has 
made  the  growing  of  asparagus  a  specialty  for 
twenty  years,  and  who  has  probably  in  that 
time  sold  more  asparagus  in  the  markets  of  New 
York  than  any  other  man.  He  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this  variety,  believ- 
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itig  that  at  a  low  estimate  it  would  yield  a 
profit  of  at  least  one-third  greater  than  the 
ordinary  sort,  under  the  same  conditions,  be¬ 
sides  coming  to  maturity  two  years  sooner. 

Mr.  Van  Siclen’s  method  of  growing  aspara¬ 
gus  is  simple,  and  in  some  respects  new  to  me. 
To  begin,  he  sows  his  seeds  in  his  rich  sandy 
loam,  in  April,  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  two 
inches  in  depth,  dropping  the  seed  so  that  they 
may  be  distributed  evenly  about  half  an  inch 
apart;  the  plants  are  cultivated  by  hoeing  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds  by  hand  picking.  In  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing  he  sets  his  plants  (now  one  year  old,  which 
in  his  experience,  is  preferable  to  two  years 
old).  His  mode  of  planting  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  practice,  but  for  having  a 
lasting  asparagus  bed — one  that  will  be  as  good 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  it  is  at  eight — it  is 
certainly  the  best.  It  differs  in  putting  the 
plants  much  wider  apart  than  usual,  his  plants 
standing  six  feet  between  the  rows  and  four  feet 
between  the  plants,  making  less  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  plants  to  an  acre.  In  preparing  the  land 
to  receive  the  plants,  he  merely  plows  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  so  with  the  ordinary  plow; 
his  soft,  sandy  subsoil  rendering  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plow  unnecessaiy,  but  in  soils  less  fa¬ 
vored,  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  would  be 
of  decided  advantage.  In  preparing  to  plant, 
he  turns  out  a  furrow  with  a  double  mould- 
board  plow,  so  that  at  its  deepest  part  it  is 
nearly  12  inches  deep;  a  good  shovelful  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  is  then  placed  in  the 
furrow,  at  distances  of  four  feet,  so  spread  that 
it  will  make  a  layer  of  three  inches  or  so;  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil  is  then  thrown  on  the  top 
of  the  manure  and  the  asparagus  planted  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  so  deep  that  its 
crown  is  seven  or  eight  inches  under  the  surface 
level.  The  plant  is  now  only  partially  covered 
up  with  the  soil,  say  two  or  three  inches,  until 
it  starts  to  grow,  when  the  furrows  are  thrown 
in  by  the  plow  so  that  the  whole  surface  is 
leveled,  which  places  the  crown  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  some  seven  or  eight  inches  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  would  be,  perhaps,  two  inches  too 
deep  in  heavy  soils,  but  in  the  light,  soft  soil 
near  Jamaica  it  answers  well.  The  first  and 
second  seasons  after  planting,  no  asparagus  is 
cut  for  market,  as  it  weakens  the  crop,  but  in 
the  third  year  a  partial  crop  is  taken,  although 
Mr.  Van  Siclen  does  not  consider  his  beds  to  be 
at  their  best  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
Their  productiveness  may  be  continued  for  20 
years  by  his  wide  system  of  planting,  recourse 
being  had  to  manuring  freely  annually,  by  dig¬ 
ging  or  plowing  it  in  around  the  roots  before 
the  crop  has  started  to  grow,  or  after  it  is  cut. 
The  average  clear  profit  annually,  taking  the 
wholesale  price  of  25c.  per  bunch,  Mr.  Van 
Siclen  estimates  to  be  for  liis  section  (which  is 
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not  early)  at  $225  per  acre  for  the  older  sort ; 
the  Colossal,  he  thinks,  will  run  at  least  one- 
third  higher,  or  about  $350  per  acre. 

Some  growers  estimate  their  profits  of  aspara¬ 
gus  at  nearly  double  these  rates,  but  much  de¬ 
pends  on  location.  Asparagus  must  become  in 
a  short  time  a  valuable  crop  to  be  raised  in  the 
Southern  States  for  our  northern  markets.  A 
small  quantity  of  t he  ordinary  variety  sent  me 
(1st  April,  1808,)  from  Macon,  Georgia,  sold  for 
$1  per  bunch,  when  the  bed  from  which  it  was 
taken  had  nearly  ceased  bearing  for  the  season. 
An  acre  of  the  Colossal  variety,  properl}'  plant¬ 
ed  in  such  a  latitude,  would  certainly  nett  $1,000 
profit  per  acre  when  in  full  bearing.  It  is  an 
article  with  which  the  market  is  never  likely  to 
be  glutted,  for  the  reason  that  we  must  wait  a 
few  years  for  returns.  Beginners  generally  can¬ 
not  afford  to  wait,  and  they  grow  such  crops  as 
mature  the  season  of  sowing  the  seeds;  hence,  in 
the  great  majority  of  eases,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  all.  large  cities,  there  are  often  times 
when  many  articles  sell  helow  a  paying  price. 

- «-• — —to*— - - - - 

Boxes  for  Starting  Plants. 

Several  devices,  patented  and  otherwise,  have 
been  offered  for  boxes  in  which  such  plants  as 
are  injured  by  a  disturbance  of  their  roots  may 
be  started  and  afterwards  readily  and  safely  re¬ 
moved  to  the  open  ground.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  Unit  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  forward 
cotton  by  starting  it  under  glass  and  transplant¬ 
ing  it ;  at  all  events  a  patent  has  been  taken  out 
for  ail  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  We  gave, 
some  time  ago,  a  box  with  movable  partitions 
in  which  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  could  be 
started  in  the  hot-bed  or  window  and  the  plants 
removed  at  the  proper  season  without  disturb¬ 
ing  them.  A  correspondent,  “V,”  Antrim,  N. 
H.,  says  in  reference  to  these  boxes: 

“  I  formerly  used  such  a  one,  but  I  have  lately 
used  paper  boxes,  which  I  like  better.  The  paper 
of  my  hexes,  not  being  entirely  decayed,  holds 
the  earth  firmly  in  its  place  until  the  plant  is  set 
out.  To  make  these  boxes,  cut  strips  of  thick 
paper  about  six  inches  wide  and  17  long;  paste 
the  ends  together,  lapping  an  inch,  which  will 
make  a  circle  16  inches  in  circumference;  then 
press  the  sides  of  the  circle  together  flat,  and 
double  once,  making  a  book  of  four  uncut 
leaves;  now,  open  with  the  fingers,  pinch  down 
the  corners  properly,  and  a  bottomless  box  four 
inches  square  is  the  result.  Place  as  many  of 
these  as  are  needed  close  together  in  a  wooden 
box,  fill  with  earth,  and  sow  seeds  or  prick  out 
the  plants.  After  trying  boxes  of  wood,  birch- 
bark,  earthenware,  etc.,  etc.,  I  have  for  two  or 
three  years  fallen  back  upon  these  paper  ones  as 
the  simplest  and  best.  It  is  best  not  to  have 
the  box  that  holds  the  paper  ones  so  high  by 
two  inches  as  they  are,  as  the  paper  then  does 
not  decay  so  rapidly  as  in  higher  boxes,  and 
holds  the  earth  together  better  in  transplanting. 

Keeping  Squashes. — “Bunker  Hill,”  Char¬ 
lestown,  Mass.,  states  that  he  by  accident  dis¬ 
covered  that  squashes  picked  and  stored  in 
September  will  keep  much  better  than  those 
harvested  later.  He  keeps  Hubbards  and 
Turbans  until  June  by  gathering  early  and 
placing  them  on  the  shelves  of  his  store,  leaving 
them  there  until  spring.  He  sums  up  his  account 
by  saying:  “Gather  the  squashes  for  late 
keeping  between  September  1st  and  10th,  taking 
only  those  that  grow  near  the  root;  put  them 
on  the  shelves  where  they  are  to  he  kept  and 
keep  them  dry  and  cool.  Let  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  be  the  first  to  be  used  or  marketed.” 


Notes  from  the  Pines.  No.  8. 

«  Just  now  the  Frost  King,  with  ice  and  snow, 
puts  a  stop  to  out-door  work  and  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  very  full  notes.  One  of  my  favorite  plants 
is  the  Christmas  Rose,  ( Helleborus  niger )  which 
in  England  blooms  at  the  time  indicated  by  ils 
name,  but  very  rarely  does  so  here.  I  usually 
take  up  a  clump,  and  pot  it,  and  by  keeping  it 
in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  have  blossoms 
about  Christmas.  It  is  a  provokingly  slow 
grower,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons, 
why  we  so  seldom  see  it  in  gardens.  If  left  in 
the  ground,  and  the  season  is  not  favorable  for 
a  winter  blooming,  it  comes  out  early  in  spring. 

A  row  of  old  currant  bushes  which  have  long 
been  innocent  of  shears  or  knife  is  about  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  a  thing  as  one  can  spend  time  over. 
Here  were  the  old  bushes  from  which  it  was 
desirable  to  get  one  more  crop  of  fruit,  as  new¬ 
ly  set  ones  of  better  varieties  would  not  bear 
next  year.  To  leave  them  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  their  long 
stems  had  fallen  over  and  become  interlaced, 
and  long,  stout  shoots  of  new  wood  had  pushed 
their  way  up  through  the 
entangled  mass.  Some 
people  assert  that  trees  and 
shrubs  should  not  be  pruned 
at  all,  as  it  is  “  against 
nature.”  Nature  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  I  don’t  like 
too  much  of  it,  so  I  went  at 
the  unpromising  job.  Wish¬ 
ing  otdy  one  more  crop  of 
fruit  before  the  bushes  were 
uprooted,  almost  all  the  new 
wood  was  cut  away,  and  as 
much  of  the  old  as  would 
relieve  its  crowded  condi¬ 
tion.  As  I  was  at  work,  a 
neighbor  came  along  and 
watched  proceedings.  I 
supposed  he  was  indulging 
in  mental  criticism  upon 
the  work,  which,  being 
done  with  a  particular  end 
in  view,  was  against  all 
ordinary  rules  of  pruning. 
I  remarked  that  he  must 
not  laugh  at  my  pruning  as 
I  only  wished  to  save  the 
stems  that  had  fruit  buds 
on  them.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  difference  between 
buds.  I  mentioned  it  to 
another  that  it  was  strange 
that  a  very  intelligent 
farmer  had  not  observed  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  leaf  and  flower  buds  on  the  currant, 
cherry,  and  other  trees.  Gentleman  No.  2,  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  carries  on  operations 
upon  a  large  scale.  To  my  great  surprise  he 
didn’t  know  any  more  about  buds  than  gentle¬ 
man  No.  1.  Dr.  K.  laughs  at  American  journals 
because  they  do  not  get  beyond  the  A-B-C  of 
horticulture.  Yet  here  were  two  persons,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  observing, who  were  not  prepared  to  go 
into  the  a-b-abs.  For  the  benefit  of  these  two, 
and  as  many  more  as  need  if,  I  give  a  drawing 
of  a  portion  of  a  branch  of  a  currant  bush 
which  will  show  the  difference  in  the  buds  more 
plainly  than  description.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  fragment  is  two  years  old,  the  upper  is  one 
year  old,  or  rather  of  one  season’s  growth.  The 
new  wood,  as  it  is  called,  is  drab,  and  paler  in 
color  than  the  old,  and  has  upon  it  single  scat¬ 


tered  buds,  which  next  year  would  produce 
leafy  shoots  only.  The  lower  part  or  old  wood 
i9  darker  and  bears  clusters  of  buds  on  short 
spurs,  and  it  is  these  buds  which  produce  the 
flowers.  The  engraving  represents  a  branch  of 
partly  old  and  partly  new  wood.  In  currant 
bushes  as  usually  grown,  shoots,  entirely  of  new 
wood  start  from  near  the  ground,  or  below  it,  and 
while  they  will  appear  the  finest  and  most 
vigorous,  will  not  fruit  the  season  following 
that  in  which  they  grew.  In  pruning  currant 
bushes,  generally  a  portion  of  these  new  shoots 
are  to  be  retained  to  replace  the  old  ones  when 
they  have  become  weakened  by  several  crops. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  Arbor  Vitae  an  ever¬ 
green.  There  are  some  near  the  house  which 
have  put  on  their  dull  greenish-brown  for  win¬ 
ter.  I  wish  they  could  be  exchanged  for  some 
of  the  Hemlocks  that  grow  on  the  hill  over 
yonder,  and  I  would  give  both  these  miserable 
sticky  Balsam  firs  for  one  good  White  Spruce  of 
half  the  size.  Winter  is  the  time  for  those  who 
intend  to  plant  evergreens  to  give  the  matter 
thought.  Those  which  look  best  in  summer 
are  not  always  the  most  desirable  for  winter. 
Now  is  the  time,  also,  to  consider  where  they 
may  best  be  planted,  as  the  foliage  of  other 
trees  is  now  out  of  the  way. 


Stakes. — Mr.  J.  II.  Spear,  Quincy,  Mass., 
writes,  that  stakes  that  have  been  thoroughly 
salted,  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
others.  He  uses  pine  or  spruce  and  salt  in 
brine  as  if  they  were  meat.  Those  an  inch 
thick  remain  in  the  brine  four  or  five  months. 
- - - - - - 

Some  of  the  New  Annuals  of  Last  Year. 

BV  JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  WORK. 

[Mr.  Vick,  the  experienced  seedsman  and 
florist  prepared  a  paper  upon  annual  flowers 
for  the  Horticultural  Annual.  A  press  of 
other  matter  crowded  this  article  out  and 
we  present  a  portion  of  it  here. — Eds.] 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii  Major. — I  have 
seen  charming  plants  of  if.  Manglesii  in  Europe 
almost  a  shower  of  graceful  rosy  bells,  but  never 
anything  more  wonderfully  beautiful  than  abed 
of  this  new  Rodantlie,  in  my  grounds  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  It  is  like  if.  Manglesii ,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  about  twice  the  size,  and  the 
plant  far  more  robust.  In  Western  New  York 
the  summer  has  been  wet  and  cold,  something 
like  an  English  summer,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  success. 

The  Petunia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our 
hardy  annuals,  and  its  improvement  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  quite  marked.  Only 
a  few  years  since  the  Petunia  was  a  poor,  white, 
papery  flower.  Then  small  purple  flowers  were 
produced.  Now  we  have  them  of  every  desir¬ 
able  color,  except  yellow,  and  perhaps  blue, 
though  some  of  the  purples  are  very  near  blue, 
and  both  double  and  single.  For  making  a  good 
showy  bed,  the  single  sorts  are  the  best. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Petunias ;  one  of  the 
same  habit  as  the  old  Petunia,  with  tough, 
slender,  wiry  branches,  bearing  a  mass  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  also  giving  abundance  of  seeds.  The 
best  variety  of  this  class  is  the  Countess  of  Eles- 
mere,  a  bright  rose,  with  a  white  throat.  This 
variety  flowers  so  freely,  and  is  of  such  a  bright 
rose  color,  that  it  makes  a  bed  on  the  lawn  or  a 
border  of  great  beauty.  It  always  comes  true 
from  seed.  The  Blotched  and  Striped  of  this 
class  is  also  very  desirable  —  of  almost  every 
conceivable  style  of  marking.  There  are  also 
mixed  varieties  of  almost  every  color.  Plants 
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of  this  section  make  a  very  long  though  slender 
growth.  I  have  measured  plants  this  season  which 
covered  with  their  prostrate  branches  spaces 
ranging  from  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Grandiflora  section  have  thick, 
short,  succulent  branches,  covered  with 
a  sticky  substance,  very  large  leaves,  and 
enormous  flowers,  often  from  four  to  five 
inches  across.  They  flower  very  freety, 
but  not  as  abundantly  as  the  small  flow¬ 
ered  ones.  They  produce  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  seed,  and  none  in  the  open  ground,  as 
a  general  rule,  though  perhaps  a  little 
could  be  obtained  in  a  very  dry  season. 

To  obtain  seed  of  this  fine  class,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  pots,  and  kept 
in  the  house  out  of  the  way  of  dew  and 
rain,  and  even  when  this  precaution  is 
taken  the  product  of  seed  is  very  light. 

Among  the  best  of  this  section  is  Ker- 
mesina,  a  deep  crimson ;  Maculata ,  mot¬ 
tled,  striped  and  blotched  in  almost  eveiy 
conceivable  manner;  Venosa,  of  various 
colors,  but  covered  with  a  network  of 
purplish  veins;  Rosea,  deep  rose,  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  clear  white  throat ;  Martjinata , 
which  has  flowers  of  various  colors, 
that  are  curiously  margined  with  green. 

In  my  Petunia  house,  devoted  to  sav¬ 
ing  Petunia  seeds  from  pot  plants,  this 
summer  I  discovered  a  plant  producing 
flowers  that  startled  and  delighted  me; 
they  had  a  pretty,  deeply  cut  fringe.  My 
first  impression  was  that  this  fringe  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  the  Fringed  Gentian.  I 
give  a  drawing  (Fig.  1,)  of  this  remarkable 
flower,  and  hope  to  prove,  next  season,  that  the 
peculiarity  will  be  reproduced  from  seed. 

DianthusHeddewigii  DiadematusA.  pi. — 
All  of  which  means  Double  Diadem  Pink.  This 
is  altogether  the  most  desirable  acquisition  of 


and  when  true,  perfectly  double ;  of  all  lints, 
from  the  most  delicate  to  the  deepest  velvety 
purple,  and  of  the  most  gorgeous  markings ;  as# 


Fig.  1. — FIIINGED  PETUNIA. 

the  grower  wrote  me  a  year  since,  “Each  petal 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  its  drawing.”  (Fig  2.) 
Only  about  one-half  the  plants  produced  from 
seeds  are  true,  or  at  least  give  flowers  that  are 
equal  to  the  description,  but  these  are  so  good 
that  no  one  would  mourn  over  those  that  fail. 


so  send  out  anything  they  had  yet  produced  as 
a  White  Zinnia.  My  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  this  direction,  yet  I 
hope,  in  a  year  or  two,  not  only  to  ex¬ 
hibit  good  double  Zinnias  of  snowy 
whiteness,  but  those  beautifully  striped. 
I  had  one  plant  last  season  producing 
flowers  as  clearly  and  distinctly  striped 
as  the  best  flake  Carnation ;  another  with 
a  row  of  snow-white  petals,  then  a  row 
of  crimson,  alternating  though  a  little 
irregularly  to  the  centre.  Olliers  with 
stripes  and  blotches  of  red  and  yellow.  I 
shall  watch  these  changes  most  anxiously 
for  a  year  or  two.  If  the  striped  flower, 
of  which  I  give  a  drawing  (Fig.  3),  re¬ 
produces  itself  from  seed  next  season,  I 
shall  feel  that  its  character  is  pretty  well 
established.  I  have  already  obtained  ev¬ 
erything  that  can  be  desired  in  perfection 
of  form  and  size  of  flower,  and  have  ev¬ 
ery  desirable  shade  of  color  except  blue, 
which  we  never  expect  to  see,  and  white, 
which  I  hope  to  exhibit  before  long; 
while  I  feel  quite  confident  that  another 
year  or  two  will  give  a  collection  of 
fine  and  well  established  striped  varieties. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Double  Zinnia,  I  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  our  most 
popular  flowers,  being  hardy,  showy,  and 
enduring  in  its  individual  flowers,  and 
set  to  work  earnestly  to  improve  its 
character  in  every  possible  way.  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  thus 
far  obtained,  and  await  a  year  or  two  more 
ot  experiment  with  patient  confidence. 

Calandrinia  Speciosa  Alba. —  A  dwarf 
variety,  with  pure  white  flowers  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  if  it  kept  in  bloom  during  the 
whole  season,  would  bo  valuable.  Unfortunately, 


i 
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the  year.  It  is  of  the  style  of  D.  Heddewigii, 
but  more  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit.  The 
flowers  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter 


Zinnia  Double. — 

Three  new  Zinnias  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  novelties  last 
season,  one  claiming  to 
be  dwarf  in  habit,  but 
it  was  no  more  dwarf 
than  thousands  I  have 
had  every  season,  and 
had  no  merit  that  I 
could  discover.  One, 
represented  as  quilled, 
proved  curious  and 
very  good, though  only 
a  few  of  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  with 
quilled  petals.  For 
many  years  we  have 
been  wishing, working, 
and  waiting  for  a  good 
double  white  Zinnia.  I 
had  grown  a  good 
many  of  a  pinkish- 
white,  and  of  a  dirty 
}rellowish  -  white,  but 
none  that  satisfied  me. 

A  friend  in  Europe 
«vrote  me  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  Vilmorin,  An- 
dieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
had  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  double 
white  flower.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  these  gentlemen  wrote  me  that 
they  were  laboring  in  this  direction,  and  not 
without  some  success, but  were  not  yet  prepared 


Fig.  3. — vice’s  stiuped  double  zinnia. 

the  plants  acted  early  in  August  as  though  they 
had  fulfilled  their  mission,  stopped  blooming,  and 
left  me  without  the  white  stripe  in  the  ribbon- 
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(8®“  For  other  Hoxtsehold  Items,  see  “Basket "  pages.) 


An  Efficient  Rat  Trap. 


BY  M.  QUINBY. 


The  engraving  represents  the  best  rat  trap  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three  of  the 
vermin  to  be  caught  in  it  at  once.  I  have  caught 
five.  The  trap  is  open  on  every  side  so  that  even 
an  old  rat,  cunning  as  lie  is,  suspects  no  danger. 
When  he  is  fast  there  is  no  sight  or  sound  to  tell 
the  tale ;  so  that  after  getting  one  you  can  keep 
right  on  trapping  more  in  the  same  place. 

The  trap  consists  of  a  platform  of  1%  inch 
plank,  2  feet  square,  with  a  low  curb  around  it ; 
two  posts,  14  inches  high  and  2  inches  square,  are 
set  inside  the  curb,  midway  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
platform  ;  there  is  a  second  platform,  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  first,  made  to  drop  easily  inside  the 
curb  ;  it  has  several  inch  holes  bored  in  it  so  that  in 
falling  the  enclosed  air  may  easily  escape.  Notches 
must  also  be  cut  midway  of  two  of  its  opposite  sides 
to  fit  the  posts  which  act  as  guides  when  the  trap 
springs.  The  upper  platform  is  raised  by  a  lx  1/4 
inch  standard  of  hard-wood,  mortised  into  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  passing  through  a  hole  cut  for  it  in  the 
cross-piece  above.  A  hook  or  staple  of  stiff  hoop 
iron  must  be  screwed  to  this  standard  7  inches 
from  the  bottom,  to  receive  the  short  end  of  the 
lever  A,  when  the  trap  is  set.  Just  behind  A  is  a 
rod  passing  up  from  the  “pan,”  which  is  a  piece 


HAT  TRAP. 


of  thin,  light  wood,  6  inches  square,  aud  fitting 
very  loosely  in  a  shallow  box  cut  for  it  in  the  lower 
platform.  There  should  be  a  quarter-inch  hole  in 
two  corners  of  this  “pan”  through  which  pass 
short,  upright  wires,  which  arc  fixed  in  the  bottom 
but  do  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  These 
wires  will  keep  the  pan  steady  when  the  trap  is  set. 
A  is  a  lever  turning  easily  and  connecting  at  its 
extremity  by  a  cord  with  the  lighter  lever  B.  The 
nearer  the  fulcrums  of  these  levers  can  be  brought 
to  the  weights,  the  easier  will  the  trap  spring.  Just 
below  B  is  another  lever  connecting  at  one  end 
with  the  upright  rod  from  the  “pan”  below,  play¬ 
ing  freely  on  a  wire  pivot  in  the  post,  and  bearing 
at  C  a  weight  so  adjusted  as  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  “pan”  and  rod  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  cut  the  trap  is  represented  as  set;  the 
upper  platform  raised,  supported  by  the  short  end 
of  the  lever  A,  the  other  being  connected  with  B, 
which  iu  turn  is  so  slightly  caught  in  the  notches 
at  B  that  the  least  disturbance  of  the  “pan”  below 
will  detach  it  and  spring  the  trap.  The  distance 
from  lower  platform  to  upper  when  raised  is  5  inches 
-  ■  »-»» 

Winter  Clothing  for  Little  Ones. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


A  young  child  in  winter  needs  garments  warm 
enough  to  allow  of  its  sitting  comfortably  on  the 
floor.  To  be  sure  it  ought  not  to  sit  there  long  at 
a  time.  I  know  it  would  be  an  uncomfortable  seat 
for  me.  I  should  be  cold  and  should  soon  get 
weary  in  back  and  limbs.  No,  baby  shall  sit  mostly 
iu  her  crib,  or  in  a  high  chair  beside  the  table.  But 
she  will  want  to  creep  before  warm  weather,  and  I 
{■hall  wish  to  have  her  do  so.  Creeping  soils  the 
clothes,  but  it  strengthens  the  back,  and  is  a  good 
preparation  for  walking.  Her  new  garments  should 
reach  only  to  her  toes,  that  they  may  no.t  be  in  the 
way  when  dear  old  nurse  Nature  (who  knows  better 
than  any  one  else  when  these  advances  should  be 


made)  begins  to  pull  the  little  one  upon  her  feet. 
She  shall  have  long  woolen  stockings  and  home 
made  cloth  shoes.  These  are  softer  and  better  than 
the  shoes  usually  bought  for  babies  who  have  not 
learned  to  walk.  It  is  easy  to  cut  a  pattern  from  a 
little  morocco  shoe.  Very  nice  ones  can  be  made 
of  thick  broad  cloth  or  cloaking,  lined  with  drilling 
or  strong  thin  flannel,  with  the  seams  laid  open 
and  felled  down.  Her  active  little  legs  should  not 
depend  too  much  npon  her  skirts  for  warmth.  She 
shall  have  “knee  breeches”  such  as  were  invented 
for  her  little  brother 
before  it  was  conve¬ 
nient  to  put  drawers 
on  him.  I  made  them 
of  flannel  cut  in  the 
shape  shown  in  the 
diagram,  with  four  lit¬ 
tle  gores  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  (instead  of  gath¬ 
ers)  and  a  strong  tape 
fastened  to  the  top,  on 
the  end  of  which  was 
a  button  to  fasten 
through  a  hole  in  the 
petticoat  waist.  Being  outside  the  diaper,  this  strap 
helps  to  keep  that  garment  in  place.  A  soft, 
sleeved,  flannel  shirt  to  envelop  the  arms,  chest 
back  and  bowels ;  a  warm  woolen  skirt,  with  a  loose 
waist  buttoned  behind,  aud  suspended  from  the 
shoulders  by  easy  straps  ;  a  lined  flannel  dress,  cut  iu 
the  pretty  style  called  Gabriella,  and  a  sleeved  apron, 
complete  a  winter  suit  for  our  half-year-old  baby. 

There  are  mothers  who  will  think  this  quite  too 
much  clothing  for  a  child  of  that  age,  especially 
upon  the  arms.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  little  girls 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  who  have  never  in  any  season 
worn  long-sleeved  dresses,  a  sleeved  apron  or  sack 
being  deemed  sufficient  protection  from  cold.  Who 
would  think  of  dressing  a  boy  in  that  way  ?  What 
sense  is  there  in  such  a  distinction  of  dress  ?  Of 
late,  fashion  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  rescue,  but 
we  cannot  put  our  trust  in  fashion.  We  must  be 
guided  by  common  sense.  When  I  see  the  bare 
blue  arms,  and  chapped  knees,  and  pale  faces  of  the 
little  ones,  I  think  there  is  need  of  mothers  who 
are  “strong-minded”,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

A  Codfish  Dinner. 


An  American  resident  in  Rome,  a  consul  we 
believe,  became  celebrated  for  his  codfish  dinners. 
He  carried  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  New  England 
food  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  made  famous  a  dish 
which  some  affect  to  despise.  A  dinner  of  codfish 
cooked  by  an  average  Biddy,  and  one  prepared  by 
a  good  New  England  housekeeper,  present  just 
the  difference  that  is  always  to  be  found  between 
things  well  done  and  badly  done.  So  simple  a 
thing  as  codfish  can  be  spoiled.  Biddy  puts  the 
fish  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  and  lets  it  “wollop” 
until  she  thinks  it  is  done.  It  comes  out  generally 
too  salt  aud  very  tough,  is  served  with  potatoes  and 
some  greasy  paste  which  she  calls  “d’hrawn  but¬ 
ter”.  No  wouder  that  such  a  dinner  is  not  relished. 
The  codfish  should  first  be  soaked  in  cold  water, 
changing  the  water  every  few  hours  until  it  is  fresh 
enough.  It  should  not  be  entirely  freshened,  but 
left  just  salt  enough  to  be  palatable.  It  is  then 
put  into  a  kettle,  covered  with  water  aud  brought 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  not  boiled.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  15  or  20  minutes  and  it  is  ready 
to  serve.  As  accompaniment  to  the  fish  there  are 
of  course  potatoes  and  many  add  plain  boiled  beets 
and  carrots,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  We  have  some¬ 
times  seen  small  bits  of  salt  pork  fried  crisp  and 
served  with  some  of  the  pork  fat.  The  proper 
sauce  is  butter,  which  is  sometimes  simply  melted, 
but  more  usually  made  into  a  sauce  with  flour  and 
water.  This  may  be  made  into  an  egg  sauce  by 
adding  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs.  The  fish,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.,  are  served  separately,  and  each  one,  being 
helped  to  his  liking,'  mixes  them  upon  his  plate 
according  to  his  fancy,  the  sauce  being  served 
last.  Mustard, (  pepper  and  horse-radish  are  the 
condiments  most  frequently  used.  In  many  New 


England  families  the  regular  Saturday  dinner  is  of 
codfish.  What  is  left  is  converted  into  fish  balls  or 
minced  fish  for  Sunday  morning’s  breakfast. 

- - - —  O  - -  - - 

Cooking  of  Game  Birds. 

A  correspondent  iu  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  requests 
us  to  give  some  recipes  for  cooking  game  birds. 
This  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  there  is  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  The  old  directions  for  a  wild  duck  are  for 
the  cook  “to  run  through  a  warm  kitchen  with  it 
and  serve,” — a  way  of  expressing  the  idea  that  the 
duck  should  be  very  rare.  Some  prefer  duck  as 
rare  as  underdone  beef,  while  at  most  tables  it  is 
served  well  done.  In  whatever  way  it  is  cooked 
the  duck  should  be  basted  frequently  in  order  to 
preserve  its  flesh  iu  a  juicy  condition.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  asks  particularly  about  woodcock  and 
partridge.  The  manner  in  which  woodcocks  are 
cooked  by  epicures  is  one  not  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  persons  at  all  squeamish.  The  birds  are  plucked 
without  being  drawn,  and  are  hung  up  before  the 
fire  to  roast,  a  piece  of  toast  being  put  beneath 
them  to  catch  the  drippings.  They  require  about 
20  minutes,  aud  are  basted  with  butter  and  served 
very  hot  upon  the  toast.  It  is  considered  by  “  the 
authorities  ”  as  quite  the  improper  thing  to  remove 
the  entrails  of  a  woodcock,  but  persons  of  other 
tastes  cook  them  differently.  Split  and  broiled 
quickly,  well  buttered  aud  served  on  toast,  they  are 
so  good  that  we  can  forego  the  delicious  morsel  of 
the  “trail,”  as  the  intestines  are  called.  Par¬ 
tridges,  or  grouse,  and  quail,  are  dry  birds,  and 
are  cooked  in  the  various  ways  iu  which  chickens 
are  prepared.  If  roasted  or  broiled,  the  cooking 
should  be  done  very  quickly,  and  aplenty  of  butter 
used  for  basting.  In  broiling  they  are  split  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  spring  chicken.  Some  dip  them 
in  melted  butter  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs  be¬ 
fore  broiling,  as  this,  iu  a  measure,  prevents  them 
from  becoming  dry.  Either  of  these  birds  makes 
an  excellent  pie,  or  they  may  be.  stewed  with  such 
seasoning  as  is  preferred.  A  very  good  way  to  cook 
them  as  well  as  ducks  is  to  prepare  them  as  for 
roasting,  using  stuffing  if  desired,  and  place  them 
in  a  stew-pan  with  a  few  slices  of  pork  and  a  little 
water,  and  cook  slowly.  When  the  gravy  is  simmer¬ 
ed  down  and  browned,  add  more  water.  The  birds 
should  be  turned  occasionally.  In  this  way  the  birds 
are  kept  enveloped  in  steam,  aud  are  much  juicier 
than  when  cooked  in  the  drying  heat  of  an  oven. 

— - -  * - —-Of  — >-« - 

Wedding  Entertainments. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
quire  with  regard  to  wedding'  entertainments. 
What  kind  of  refreshments  should  be  served,  if  in 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  If  not  taken  at  the 
table  should  the  guests  stand  or  sit  ?  Should  coffee 
be  served  when  wine  is  excluded  Among 
the  few  sensible  decrees  of  fashion  is  that  which 
allows  the  entertainments  at  weddings  to  be  as 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  givers  are  inclined  to 
make  them.  A  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  cake 
are  all  that  are  offered  in  many  instances  ;  in  oth¬ 
ers,  a  table  with  sandwiches,  salads,  cakes,  etc.,  as 
for  an  evening  party,  is  provided,  and  this,  especi¬ 
ally  if  wines  are  included,  is  often  a  costly  affair. 
A  large  and  increasing  number  serve  no  wine,  the 
drinks  being  lemonade  and  coffee.  The  character 
of  the  entertainment  should  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  company.  If  the  guests  come 
from  a  long  distance — as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  country,  something  substantial  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  iu  addition  to  delicacies.  Where  the  wed¬ 
ding  takes  place  early  in  the  day  the  old  English 
custom  of  giving  a  “Wedding  breakfast”  is  a 
pleasant  one,  especially  if  the  company  is  not  so 
large  that  all  cannot  be  seated  at  table.  At  a  feast 
of  this  kind,  cold  fowls,  tongue,  oysters,  and  other 
substantiate,  are  given,  besides  which  there  are 
salads,  jellies,  ice-cream,  and  the  like,  with  cakes, 
confectionery  and  fruit.  Coffee,  excellent  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  abundant  in  supply,  is  provided.  Where  it 
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is  not  convenient  to  se.it  the  guests  at  table,  they 
stand  or  sit  as  there  may  be  room.  At  all  events 
there  should  be  chairs  for  such  elderly  people  as 
may  be  present.  Where  the  majority  stand  while 
taking  refreshments  there  is  likely  to  be  less  of 
that  stiffness  and  solemnity  which  frequently  at¬ 
tends  social  gatherings.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
have  given  our  correspondent  a  very  definite  answer. 
Let  her  consider  what  will  be  the  most  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  her  guests,  and  what  will  comport  best  with 
her  means,  and  she  cannot  go  very  far  wrong. 


Washing1  Fluids. 


In  December  we  requested  those  who  had  found 
any  fluid  or  preparation  to  facilitate  washing,  to 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  A.  D.  Heed 
and  others,  send  us  the  following :  “  Put  half  a 

pound  of  unslaked  lime  and  one  pound  of  washing 
soda  in  five  quarts  of  water,  boil,  let  it  settle,  and 
then  drain  off.  Use  a  pint  of  this  liquid  to  every 
four  pailfuls  of  hot  water.  Soak  the  clothes  for  20 
minutes,  rub  them  lightly,  and  wring  dry ;  soap 
well  and  boil  for  half  an  hour;  rub  again,  rinse  in 
clear  water,  using  blueing,  wring  and  hang  out  to 
dry.”  This  is  really  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
The  washing  soda  is  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  quick¬ 
lime  is  eaustic-lime ;  when  the  two  are  boiled  to¬ 
gether  the  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  soda  and  goes 
to  the  lime,  which  it  converts  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  while  the  soda  is  left  caustic:  i.  e.,  pure  soda, 
dissolved  in  water.  Not  having  tried  this  liquid, 
we  are  not  able  to  say  what  effect  its  continued  use 
would  have  upon  the  fabrics. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Stur- 
tevant,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  says:  1 pound  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  ),(  pound  borax,  and  dissolve  in  4  quarts 
water  by  boiling.  When  the  mixture  is  cold  add 
about  one  half  a  teacupful  of  water  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn),  and  bottle  for  use,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  fluid  corked  from  the  air.  For  use  take  a  cup¬ 
ful  to  a  pailful  of  water.  This  has  for  the  last  six 
years  given  perfect  satisfaction.” 


Cleaning  Coat  Collars- 


Mrs.  C.,* Montrose,  Md.,  writes:  “For  cleaning 
coat  collars  and  all  woolen  goods  I  recommend  the 
Soap-tree  Bark  ( Quillaya  saponaria)  which  can  be 
procured  at  the  drug  stores.  Break  a  piece  about 
two  inches  square,  into  small  bits,  and  pour  over  it 
a  half  pint  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  an  hour 
or  two,  then  sponge  the  collar  well  with  the  liquor ; 
a  second  sponging  with  Clearwater  will  clean  it 
nicely.  Both  washing  and  rinsing  water  should  be 
as  warm  as  for  flannel.  AVc  have  by  using  this  bark 
washed  black  and  blue  Empress  cloths  successfully 
and  have  cleaned  hair  cloth  chairs,  which  had  been 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  head.” 

There  are  several  vegetables  which  are  in  use  in 
different  countries  as  substitutes  for  soap.  The 
natives  on  the  North-west  coast  use  a  soap  root ; 
the  Mexicans  use  one  or  more  vegetables  as  soap, 
and  the  one  refered  to  by  Mrs.  C.,  the  Soap-tree 
bark,  is  largely  employed  by  the  Chilians.  All  these 
make  a  lather  with  water  and  serve  to  remove 
grease  without  injury  to  the  fabric.  The  Soap-tree 
bark  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  tooth 
washes  and  in  preparation  for  cleansing  the  hair. 


Cooking  a  Beef  Steak. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Lamb  says:  “The  other  day  a  nice 
looking,  tidy,  German  girl  came  to  work  in  my 
kitchen,  bringing  good  recommendations  from  a 
family  of  my  acquaintance.  When  dinner  time 
came  I  asked  her  if  she  could  cook  the  steak :  ‘  0, 
yes’m,— shall  I  put  grease  under  it  ?’  Seeing  that 
her  ideas  of  the  way  of  doing  it  were  somewhat 
different  from  mine,  I  got  out  the  gridiron,  made 
ready  the  coals  and  proceeded  to  show  her  my  way. 
In  the  first  place  I  cut  out  the  bone  and  trim  off  the 
superfluous  fat  which  would  otherwise  burn  and 
smoke  the  meat.  If  the  steak  is  a  good  one,  it  is 
better  not  to  pound  it,  as  this  causes  a  flow  and 
waste  of  the  juices  of  the  meat;  which  ought  to  bo 


preserved.  Have  the  coals  abundant  and  glowing, 
and  the  iron  hot.  Lay  the  meat  upon  the  bars  and 
place  over  it  a  cover  made  for  the  purpose.  Turn 
the  steak  every  half  minute  until  it  is  done.  Have 
the  platter  hot  and  when  ready  to  take  up,  scatter 
daintily  over  its  surface  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 
Lay  on  the  hot  platter  and  put  bits  of  butter  over 
it  and  send  to  the  table  immediately.  Now  this 
seems  a  very  simple  thing,  and  many  readers,  per¬ 
haps,  will  say,  ‘  There  is  no  need  of  telling  us  how 
to  broil  a  steak;  we  know  that  well  enough.’ 
Very  true,  but  there  may  be  a  few  yet  who  think 
the  only  way  is  to  put  the  nice  loin  or  porterhouse 
steak  into  the  frying  pan  with  a  generous  quantity 
of  ‘  grease  under  it,’  and  let  it  simmer  and  stew  un¬ 
til  it  is  unfit  for  a  savage,  much  less  for  one  who 
values  his  physical  or  mental  health.  It  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  obtain  good  coals,  when  the 
lighter  kinds  of  wood  are  used,  and  in  such  cases  I 
use  the  frying-pan  instead  of  the  gridiron,  but 
never  a  bit  of  grease.  Have  a  brisk  tire  and  the 
pan  hot,  when  the  steak  is  put  in  ;  turn  often  and 
proceed  the  same  as  with  the  gridiron.  Salt 
should  never  be  added  until  the  meat  is  done, 
and  the  less  pepper  the  better,  to  my  mind.” 


Chicken  Salad. 


A  lady  asks  for  a  recipe  for  chicken  salad.  The 
excellence  of  the  salad  depends  upon  the  dressing 
and  the  quality  of  the  dressing  upon  that  of  the 
materials  composing  it.  To  make  a  fine  dressing 
there  must  especially  be  good  oil  and  a  plenty  of 
it.  Many  have  an  aversion  to  olive  oil,  probably 
more  from  the  association  connected  with  the  name 
than  from  any  dislike  to  the  taste  of  the  oil  itself. 
When  properly  incorporated  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  dressing  it  forms  a  rich  creamy 
compound  in  which  no  trace  of  oil  is  visible.  We 
have  a  number  of  recipes,  but  none  contain  the 
directions  for  making  the  dressing  so  much  in  detail 
as  that  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  we  quote  from  his 
book  of  recipes.  The  lettuce  is  not  generally  to  be 
had  in  winter  nor  is  it  essential.  The  garnishing 
with  parsley,  etc.,  is  merely  for  ornament,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  frequently  left  without  ornamentation. 

“Mix  one.  heaping  teaspoonful  of  pure  mustard, 
the  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pure 
white  wine  or  cider  vinegar,  into  a  smooth  paste, 
using  a  silver  fork  for  the  purpose.  Measure  out 
twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  salad  oil  and  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  vinegar  and  lemon  juice;  mix 
the  two  latter  together,  and  strain  them.  Add  to 
the  egg  very  slowly,  while  stirring  constantly,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  oil,  and  when  it  thickens, 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  mixed  vinegar,  and  thus 
continue  alternately  with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  stir¬ 
ring  unceasingly,  till  all  is  mixed,  and  a  thick, 
smooth  creamy  paste  is  obtained.  Have  ready  a 
cold,  boiled  fowl,  remove  the  skin,  hones  and  fat, 
aud  pull — not  cut — the  lean  flesh  into  shreds,  the 
size  of  large  dice;  cut  into  morsels  an  equal  bulk 
of  white,  tender,  crisp  celery,  and  mix  with  the 
meat,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  one-lialf-the  dress¬ 
ing.  Cover  the  bottom  of  an  oval  platter  with  the 
white  centre  leaves  of  well  blanched  lettuce,  and 
lay  the  inner  green  leaves  around  the  border;  place 
the  salad  upon  them,  and  pour  over  it  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  dressing.  Garnish  with  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  olives,  capers,  and  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  neatly  arranged  around  the  border.  If  celery 
cannot  be  had,  use  white  cabbage,  mixed  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  Extract  of  Celery.” 


To  Restore  Faded  Black  Lace. — 

In  many  a  housekeeper’s  bureau  drawers,  lie  old 
black  lace  veils,  edgings  and  head  dress,  faded  and 
rusty,  yet  not  worn  out.  By  a  simple  process  they 
can  be  quickly  restored  to  their  pristine  benuty. 
Strain  off  somo  black  tea  from  its  leaves  (having 
made  it  too  strong  to  drink),  let  it  cool  until  milk 
warm,  pour  over  the  ]aco,  aud  let  it  stand  several 
hours,  then  squeeze  it  very  gently,  dipping  it  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  tea,  until  it  shows  that  the  dirt 
has  been  oxtructcd.  While  the  loco  lies  iu  tho  ten, 


boil  a  little  more  with  a  piece  of  gum  arabic,  the 
size  of  a  small  “  marble,”  when  cool  to  the  hand 
dip  the  lace  in  it  for  a  moment ;  then  clap  it  in  the 
hands,  until  nearly  dry,  carefully  pulling  out  the 
edges.  Pin  it  over  a  pillow  on  which  you  have 
spread  a  newspaper.  Let  it  dry  for  several  hours 
or  even  days.  Take  the  pins  out,  leaving  the  lace 
on  the  paper,  remove  from  the  pillow,  cover  with 
another  paper,  and  iron  with  a  coolixh  flat-iron. 
The  lace,  if  not  worn  out  previously,  will  look  as 
good  as  new. 


Improvement  in  Farmers’  Homes. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  homes  of  all  classes  of  our  people  within  tho 
last  thirty  years.  We  think  quite  a  large  share  of 
this  improvement  is  found  in  the  strictly  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  is  fairly  the  result  of  the  opportunities 
and  privileges  of  agricultural  life.  The  average 
rural  parish  is  thcequal  of  the  city  parish  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  good  morals,  and  piety.  Social  life  has 
not  so  much  show  and  brilliancy,  but  quite  as  much 
solid  happiness.  The  children  coming  up  in  the 
count  ry  have  a  much  better  chance  of  sound  health, 
of  a  good  education,  and  of  a  useful  career  in  life. 
The  division  of  labor,  brought  about  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures,  has  blest  the  farmer  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  any  other  class.  He  no  longer 
provides  his  own  clothing  or  makes  his  own  furni¬ 
ture.  He  can  buy  cheaper.  The  thrifty  farmer  in 
the  older  States  has  an  architect  to  build  his  house, 
and  there  is  taste  displayed  in  the  building  and  in 
its  surroundings.  He  knows  a  good  deal  about 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  what  he  does  not  know  his 
wife  or  daughter  docs.  The  flower  border  is  quite 
up  to  the  town  standard.  The  upholstery  may  not 
be  quite  so  attractive,  but  the  floors  are  carpeted, 
and  the  windows  have  blinds  and  curtains  quite 
enough  for  cheerfulness  and  health.  The  table  is 
neatly  spread,  and  the  chinawarc  and  ot  her  appoint¬ 
ments  come  from  the  same  manufactories  that  fur¬ 
nish  city  homes.  The  cookery,  especially  that  part 
of  it  furnished  by  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  is 
above  the  average  in  cities.  Pianos  and  melodeons 
are  very  common,  and  the  same  songs  arc  heard 
there  as  in  the  town,  and  they  are  sung  about  as 
well.  Professional  singers  do  not  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  their  audiences,  but  the  country  comes  to 
them  and  furnishes  a  fair  share  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tive  listeners  and  admirers.  There  is  leisure  in  the 
country,  time  for  reading  and  reflection,  plenty  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  village  library 
has  its  numerous  patrons  in  farmers’  homes.  Farm 
life  in  this  age  of  railroads  and  steamers  is  quite 
different  from  the  life  led  by  our  fathers.  It 
moves  in  the  right  direction. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Pumpkin  Pies.— Mrs.  S.  Hannahs,  Portage 
Co.,  O.,  says:  “Pare  the  pumpkin,  then  grate  it, 
and  add  sugar  and  ginger  to  taste,  and  milk  enough 
to  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency;  then  line 
your  pie-tins  with  crust,  put  in  your  pumpkin,  and 
bake  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  trying  this  once, 
no  one  will,  I  think,  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old 
way  of  making  pies  of  stewed  pumpkin.” 

Cream  Pudding,  by  Miss  M.  M.  F.,  West¬ 
chester,  Mass.  :  C  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  1  quart 
milk,  3  eggs,  1  teacupful  sugar,  salt;  take  a  little 
of  the  milk  and  stir  with  the  flour,  to  make  a  bat¬ 
ter,  and  boil  the  remainder.  When  the  milk  boils, 
add  tho  batter  and  when  sufficiently  cooked,  take  it 
off  and  stir  in  the  eggs,  beaten.  Sift  a  part  of  t'he 
sugar  in  the  pudding  dish,  then  pour  iu  the  pud¬ 
ding,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  sugar  on  top.  Flavor 
to  taste,  and  cover  tightly  until  cold. 

IVlnngfles. — Miss  E.  A.  C.,  Flatrock,  Pa.  The 
English  mangles  take  up  too  much  room  and 
require  too  much  power  to  find  favor  with  our 
housekeepers.  Some  small  ones  have  been  invent¬ 
ed,  but  their  operation  so  far  as  we  know,  lias 
not  been  such  that  they  have  met  with  any  con¬ 
siderable  sulci  Here  is  a  chance  for  inventors. 
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Hamhlcs  in  China. — A  Fish  Story. 

BY  “  CARLETON.” 


I  think  of  myself  as  sitting  by  some  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  pleasant  firesides  in  the  United  States  amid  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls.  We  toast  our  toes,  tell  riddles 
and  stories,  and  make  the  room  ring  with  our  laughter. 
As  it  is  my  turn  to  give  a  story,  I  shall  tell  you,  my  young 
friends,  about  what  is  going  on  right  down  beneath  our 
feet  in  China.  I  was  down  there  a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  a  country  where  old  men  as  well  as  boys  fly  kites,  walk 
on  stilts,  and  amuse  themselves  by  making  enormous  pa¬ 
per  dragons,  with  bodies  like  snakes,  fifty  or  one  hund¬ 
red  feet  long,  and  as  large  as  a  flour  barrel,  with  huge 
claws  and  great  mouths  wide  open,  and  goggle  eyes  flam¬ 
ing  with  fire.  The  lanterns  that  light  the  streets  of  the 
cities  are  as  large,  almost,  as  hogsheads.  In  that  country 
there  are  several  million  people  who  live  in  boats,  sleep¬ 
ing  in  drawers  built  into  the  sides  of  the  boats.  They 
hatch  ducks  and  chickens  in  ovens,  rear  them  in  flocks, — 
letting  them  into  the  water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  just 
as  you  are  let  out  of  school  at  recess  for  a  grand  frolic. 
The  master  calls  them  back  by  a  whistle,  and  gives  the 
tardy  ones  a  good  drubbing  for  being  behindhand.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  you  could  tell  me  a  story  about  being  late 
in  from  recess. 

The  Chinese  are  ahead  of  us  in  somethings,  especially 
in  catching  fish.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  I  loved  dearly  to  go-a-fishing.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  so  set  me  on  tiptoe.  I  remember  the  first  fish 
I  ever  caught,  it  was  a  horn-pout,  with  a  mouth  split  from 
ear  to  ear,  only  I  never  could  find  his  cars;  it  was  wide 
enough  for  him  to  swallow  himself!  He  had  long  smell¬ 
ers,  and  was  a  tremendous  fellow.  Sly  alder  fish-pole 
bent  almost  double  as  he  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  line, 
but  I  got  him  into  the  boat  at  last.  Didn’t  he  bounce 
around?  I  have  seen  whales  since,  but  he  was  bigger 
than  a  whale— at  least  so  I  thought  then. 

The  fact  is,  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  my  father  took 
the  conceit  out  of  me  by  saying,  he  wasn't  worth  dress¬ 
ing;  but  I  carried  him  home,  and  had  him  go  into  the 
frying-pan,  and  there  never  was  a  sweeter  morsel  than  he 
made.  I  caught  him,  and  that  was  what  made  the  break¬ 
fast  one  of  the  best  ever  cooked.  What  we  accomplish 
ourselves  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  what  others  do  for  us. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  fish,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  fish  for  a  living. 

Let  us  in  imagination  think  of  ourselves  as  being  in 
China,  sailing  up  the  great  river  Yang-tse,  which,  you 
will  see  by  looking  at  your  school  atlas,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  Central  Asia,  and  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  Empire  to  the  sea.  You  see  a 
great  many  boats  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  boats  are  their  homes.  They  live  in  them  from 
childhood  to  old  age — father,  mother,  grand  parents, 
and  children,  with  pigs,  ducks,  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs. 

Two  boats  sometimes  move  side  by  side,  a  few  rods 
apart,  with  a  long  net  or  seine  between  them  ;  after  row¬ 
ing  a  while,  they  come  together,  draw  in  the  net,  and 
take  out  the  fish. 

As  you  sail  along  the  shores,  you  see  a  great  many  con¬ 
trivances  that  look  like  well  sweeps.  A  tall  post  is 
driven  into  the  ground  just  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
a  long  pole  tilted  upon  it  reaches  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
out  into  the  river.  A  net  attached  to  the  pole  drops  into 
the  stream.  The  fisherman  sits  on  the  bank  in  a  little 
hut  not  much  larger  than  a  dog's  house,  and  every  few 
*  minutes  he  pulls  down  his  end  of  the  pole,  which,  of 
course,  raises  the  other  and  lifts  the  net  from  the  water. 
If  he  catches  three  or  four  fish  a  day,  he  is  content,  for 
his  wants  arc  few,  and  it  does  not  cost  him  much  to  live. 

The  Chinese  catch  a  great  many  fish  without  hook,  or 
line,  or  net.  I  don’t  believe  that  you  can  guess  how  they 
do  it.  Try  now  —  “it?/  driving  tlie  .fish  into  a  pen?" 

No.  I  have  seen  people  do  that— making  a  wicker¬ 
work  fence  of  stakes  and  withes,  and  then  splashing  the 
water  to  frighten  the  fish  ;  but  the  Chinese  don’t  do  it  in 
that  way. . .  “  By  a  pot 

No;  you  have  n’t  hit  it.  I  used  to  do  that— making  a 
dam  across  a  brook  in  my  father’s  meadow,  and  weaving 
a  basket,  »r  pot,  as  we  called  it,  large  at  both  ends,  taper¬ 
ing  like  a  tunnel  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  leading  to  a 
box,  with  sharp  spikes  pointing  in  one  direction  set 
around  the  hole.  The  suckers  and  trout  could  go  in,  but 
to  get  out  was  another  matter _ “  By  spearing  them?" 

No ;  the  Chinese  do  not  have  such  glorious  fun  as  I  en¬ 
joyed  in  my  boyhood,  at  night,  with  a  pitch-knot  torch 
flaming  in  a  jack  at  the  bow  of  a  boat,  now  exciting  to 
see  a  great  pickerel  with  yellow  sides  lying  motionless  in 
the  water  1  And  then  to  let  him  have  it  right  back  of  the 
gills  and  draw  him  in  before  he  could  tear  himself  away ! 
Ah  1  that  was  fun. 

As  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you.  The  Chinese  fish 
with  birds _ “  With  birds /’ ' 

I  thought  that  you  would  open  your  eyes  wide.  Yes, 


with  birds  about  as  large  as  geese.  They  have  sharp 
bills,  are  brown  in  color,  and  are  exceedingly  nimble. 
They  are  tame  sea  ravens  or  cormorants.  They  live  on 
fish,  and  have  voracious  appetites.  They  will  eat  their 
own  weight  in  fish  in  a  few  hours.  They  seem  to  be  al¬ 
ways  hungry.  The  more  they  have,  the  more  they  seem 
to  want.  Being  always  hungry,  they  are  exceedingly  ac¬ 
tive.  They  have  sharp  eyes,  large  wings,  web  feet,  and 
swim  very  fast.  They  dive  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

Look  at  that  one  swimming  in  the  stream  —  on  the 
watch  for  fish.  There  he  goes  !  In  a  twinkling  he  is  out 
of  sight.  Here  he  comes  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth, 
which  is  struggling  to  get  away,  but  the  raven  holds 
him  fast  and  swims  to  his  master’s  boat,  where  he  is 
taken  aboard.  He  cannot  swallow  the  fish  because 
his  owner  has  slipped  an  iron  ring  upon  the  poor 
creature’s  throat.  He  lays  the  fish  down  and  waits 
until  the  ring  is  taken  off,  and  then  he  can  only  have 
a  morsel  of  fish,  just  enough  to  sharpen  the  appetite, 
and  make  him  wide  awake  for  more.  The  owner 
strokes  the  bird’s  head,  calls  him  a  good  fellow, 
and  throws  him  into  the  water  for  another  venture. 

Down  he  goes  again.  A  minute  passes.  Here  he 
comes!  but  without  a  fish.  He  gets  a  whipping  now. 
lie  can  have  no  luncheon  until  he  catches  another. 

If  we  go  into  a  city  or  town  anywhere  in  China,  we 
shall  see  large  fish  markets,  not  little  sheds  with  here 
and  there  a  table  with  a  few  flounders,  perch,  cat  fish, 
pickerel  or  trout  upon  it,  and  a  tubful  of  eels,  as  in  our 
own  markets;  but  we  shall  see  great  tanks,  filled  with 
running  water  with  thousands  of  live  full-  grown  fish  in 
them.  They  have  been  brought  in  from  the  breeding 
ponds  in  the  country,  where  they  were  hatched  and  rear¬ 
ed,  fed  and  fattened  until  fit  for  the  market.  It  cost  but 
a  trifle  to  rear  them,  and  here  they  are,  lusty  fellows, 
weighing  two,  three,  four,  and  five  pounds.  When  the 
people  come  to  market,  they  select  such  a  fish  as  they 
want,  the  market  man  catches  t  in  a  hand-net,  dresses  it 
on  the  spot,  and  the  customer  carries  it  home  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  “  From  the  tank  to  the  frying  pan”  is  the  Chinese 
proverb  about  fish. 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  Chinese  in  regard  to 
fish  culture.  Nearly  all  the  fish  eaten  in  the  United 
States  are  brought  from  the  sea,  or  caught  in  the  lakes 
ajul  rivers.  A  few  men  have  begun  to  raise  fish  for  the 
market,  and  have  found  it  very  profitable.  It  is  easy  to 
do,  and  there  are  many  boys  who  live  on  farms  where 
ponds  might  be  made  in  which  they  could  rear  fish  for 
the  market,  just  as  they  now  raise  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and  sheep. 

The  market  men  would  find  it  profitable  to  build  tanks, 
supply  them  with  water,  and  keep  their  fish  alive  until 
called  for  by  their  customers.  In  warm  weather  there 
would  be  no  loss  from  stale,  unsold  fish,  and  then  the  fish 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  cooked  immediately  after 
being  taken  from  the  tank. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  young  friends  will  say  this  is 
a  “  Fish  Story.”  But  it  is  true  for  all  that,  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  just  go  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  see  for  yourselves.  If  you  do  not  get  away  too  soon, 
however,  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  you  about  that 
wonderful  country  and  the  queer  people  that  live  there. 

How  a  Palace  is  Lighted.  —  It  is 

said  that  one  of  the  European  palaces  burns  ten  thousand 
wax  candles  nightly.  The  candles  are  put  in  their  places 
and  connected  by  a  web  of  gun-cotton,  which  passes  from 
wick  to  wick.  When  one  end  of  this  chain  of  gun-cot¬ 
ton  is  lighted  it  flashes  instantly  from  one  candle  to 
another,  and  all  in  the  room  are  lighted  at  once.  The 
gun-cotton  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of  perfume,  and 
at  the  time  it  burns  an  agreeable  odor  is  diffused  in  the 
room.  That  will  do  very  well  for  a  palace  where  candles 
are  burned,  but  in  some  of  the  large  halls  in  New  York 
which  are  lighted  by  gas,  all  of  the  hundreds  of  burners 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  A  fine  wire,  so  small  as  not 
to  be  noticeable,  passes  from  one  burner  to  another,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  minute  spark  at  each.  By  a 
single  movement  of  a  key  attached  to  the  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  the  gas  throughout  an  immense  hall  is  lighted  “  as 
quick  as  a  flash.” 

The  Magician’s  Basket  Trick. 

Some  of  the  performers  of  legerdemain  show  the  “Mys¬ 
terious  disappearance  of  a  young  lady.”  A  large  cover¬ 
ed  basket  is  placed  upon  the  stage  and  a  young  lady  steps 
from  the  audience  and  is  blindfolded.  The  performer  ■ 
opens  the  basket  and  tips  it  towards  the  spectators  that  j 
they  may  see  that  it  is  all  right  inside.  The  young  lady  i 
.s  assisted  into  the  basket  and  the  cover  is  shut  down, 
the  basket  being  inclined  forward  the  magician  stabs  it 
in  various  places  with  a  small  sword  ;  screams  are  heard, 
and  the  lid  of  the  basket  is  opened  when  it  is  found  to 
be  empty.  The  audience  usually  becomo  greatly  escitcd, 
and  during  the  confusion  the  young  lady  appears  among 
them,  and  takes  her  place  ns  if  nothing  had  happened. 
To  do  this  trick,  two  young  ladies  of  the  same  size, 


and  dressed  exactly  alike,  are  required,  and  both  are 
“confederates”  of  the  performer.  The  basket  has  two 
false  bottoms.  One  in  the  proper  place  and  the  other 
folded  up  against  one  of  the  sides.  The  young  lady  is 
blindfolded  as  soon  as  she  steps  upon  the  stage  in  order 
that  her  features  may  not  be  remembered.  When  she  is  in 
the  basket  it  is  tipped  forward.  She  lies  upon  one  false 
bottom  and  pulls  the  one  which  was  folded  up  against 
the  side  down  over  her.  When  the  basket  is  tipped  for¬ 
ward  and  opened,  it  of  course  appears  empty,  the  second 
false  bottom  taking  the  place  of  the  first,  while  it  screens 


the  girl  from  sight.  The  engraving  shows  how  she  is 
concealed.  The  second  girl  dressed  exactly  like  the  first 
now  enters,  and  while  she  attracts  the  attention  ®1'  the 
audience,  the  basket  with  the  stool  on  which  it  stands, 
and  girl  No.  1,  are  carried  off  by  assistants. 

An  Irishman  went  to  live  in  Scotland  for  a  short  time, 
but  didn’t  like  the  country.  “  I  was  sick  all  the  time  I 
was  there,”  said  he,  “and  if  I  had  lived  there  till  this 
time  I’d  been  dead  a  year  ago.” 

Answers  to  Problems  nnd  Puzzles. 

We  have  either  lost  or  mislaid  a  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  us  recent  answers,  but  we  hope  this  will  not  deter 
them  from  sending  again.  The  following  are  the  answers 
to  those  which  appeared 
in  November  and  December. 

No.  363.  Take  the  B ’s  away 
from  Bread  and  Butter  and 
they  will  read  and  utter.... 

No.  364.  A  horse,  a  horse,  My 
kingdom  (Mike-in-G-dome)  for 
(4)  a  horse.  (A  II  o’er  sea). 

...  No.  365.  A  must  dig42«|, 

yards,  and B571 yards _ No. 

366.  In  6ome  things  all,  in  all 
things  none  are  blest.— Things 
in  the  word  some,  awl-tilings 
in  awl,  Nun-R-bee-les-tea. 

No.  361.  Illustrated  Conundrum.  Why  is  the  man  in 
the  picture  like  a  great  swearer  ? 


No.  368.  Illustrated  Behus. — Which  gives  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  working  for  a  competence. 


No.  36!).  Illustrated  Helms.—' This  makes  a  statement 
which  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  i  f  Shakesponre  did  say  it. 


THE  BASKET  TRICK. 
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[OOPYKIQHT  SECUHEO.] 


TIIE  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHS  R. — Draion  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Master  Frank  lias  been  to  the  photographer  to  have 
his  picture  taken.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  whole 
operation.  The  artist  took  great  trouble  to  get  the  active 
little  fellow  in  the  right  position,  then  he  pointed  a  cu¬ 
rious  machine  of  wood  and  brass,  which  lie  called  a  cam¬ 
era,  directly  at  him.  The  camera  had  a  black  cloth  un¬ 
der  which  he  hid  his  head  while  he  was  “taking  aim,” 
as  Frank  said,  but  he  was  really  adj usting  the  focus,  or  get¬ 
ting  the  glass  in  the  right  position.  When  all  was  ready, 
Frank  was  told  to  look  at  a  particular  spot  and  not  move 
until  ho  had  permission.  The  man  took  out  his  watch 
and  Frank  sat  as  quietly  as  so  fidgety  a  little  fellow 
could.  IIow  long  the  time  seemed  !  He  thought  of  his 
schoolmates,  wondered  if  he  would  get  a  pair  of  skates 
on  Christmas,  counted  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window, 
and  when  he  thought  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  the  oper¬ 
ator  said  “that  will  do;  just  a  minute.”  A  minute!  It 
seemed  to  Frank  as  if  a  good  part  of  his  existence  was 
being  passed  in  that  chair,'  and  it  was  only  GO  seconds. 
Frank  was  so  much  interested  in  his  experience  at  the 
photographer’s  that  when  he  went  home  he  must  show 
his  sisters  how  it  was  done.  He  has  very  ingeniously 
fitted  tip  a  camera  with  the  aid  of  the  piano  stool,  some 
books  and  a  table  cover,  and  having  the  girls  in  position 
is  pretending  to  arrange  his  instrument.  The  girls  arc 
doing  their  part  well,  for  they  have  just  the  resigned  look 
that  most  people  put  on  when  they  have  their  pictures 
taken.  Frank  is  just  such  a  boy  as  we  like,  lie  puts  some 
imagination  into  his  amusement  and  no. doubt  gets  more 
fun  out  of  his  make-believe  camera,  with  his  sisters 
for  sitters,  than  some  boys  would  from  a  costly  toy. 

A  little  girl  was  one  evening  watching  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm,  when  she  saw  a  bright -flash  of  lightning. 
“Oh,  mammal”  she  cried,  “see  the  dark  open.” 


Aralflattisal  B>nicl£  Mattcliii&g'  ill  Oaina. 

The  Agriculturist  goes  all  over  the  world,  and  we  some¬ 
times  get  very  interesting  letters  from  friends  who  live 
in  far-away  places.  Most  of  our  Boys  and  Girls  have 
read  about  the  Chinese,  and  what  numbers  of  ducks  they 
raise,  which  they  keep  in  boats.  We  do  not  recollect  to 
have  before  seen  an  account  of  the  way  the  Chinese  hatch 
their  ducks,  but  our  correspondent,  “  J.  X).,”  at  Foochow, 
in  China,  tells  how  it  is  done. 

“Immense  numbers  of  duck  eggs  are  annually  hatched 
at  this  and  many  other  places  in  Southern  China.  The 
season  for  hatching  usually  closes  here  in  September, 
after  having  lasted  about  six  months.  Hens  eggs  can  be 
readily  hatched  by  artificial  heat,  but  the  young  thus 
hatched  do  not  thrive  without  maternal  care,  and  soon 
die  or  are  sickly.  Young  ducklings  flourish  amazingly 
without  the  care  of  a  mother  duck.  In  the  summer  time, 
in  the  adjacent  country,  one  sees  many  companies  of 
juvenile  ducks,  amounting  oftentimes  to  hundreds  in  a 
flock,  feeding  by  the  river-side,  and  on  the  low  rice  lands. 
They  are  transported  from  place  to  place  by  means  of 
boats.  They  are  easily  collected  together  by  their  keep¬ 
er,  and  arc  taught  to  embark  or  disembark  by  means  of 
a  plank.  Sonic  keepers  are  in  the  habit  of  whipping 
gently  the  ducklings  who  arc  the  last  in  marching  into 
the  boat  when  called.'  This  they  learn  to  be  the  penalty 
of  being  late  aboard,  and  consequently  there  is  consider¬ 
able  strife  and  hurrying  to  get  on  hoard.  Near  Canton, 
five  or  six  years' ago,  I  saW'G.flflf)  "duckling's  "in  one  pen. 
Each  establishment  here  fbr  hatching  duck  eggs,  is  fitted 
up  with  some  'eighteen'  or  twenty  lhtge  tub-lilce  vessels. 
Nets  resembling  -small  fish' nets,  are  used,  into  each  of 
which  are  put  eighty  duck  eggs,  with  the  date  of  com¬ 
mencing  written  upon  each  egg.  •  The  net-  is  then  drawn 


loosely  together  by  a  small  cord  passing  through  the 
meshes  on  the  edge.  The  operator  by  taking  hold  of  the 
top  of  the  net-like  bag,  lifts  the  eggs  and  arranges  them  in 
the  tub,  the  centre  of  the  bottom  being  raised  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  sides.  One  set  of  eighty  is  arranged 
around  the  outside  of  the  bottom,  and  another  set  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  viz.:  the  space  not 
occupied  by  the  first  set,  two  sets  exactly  filling  up  one 
layer  on  the  bottom.  Another  net  of  eighty  eggs  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  first  set,  and  a  fourth  set  is  put 
on  the  top  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  seven  layers  of  eggs  are  put  in  a  tub.  The  tubs  being 
covered  with  old  cotton,  are  first  arranged  in  one  or  two 
rows,  a  short  distance  from  the  floor,  those  in  the  same 
row  being  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible.  Along  the 
sides  of  these  rows,  straw  mats  are  used  so  as  to  retain 
the  heat  which  is  generated  beneath  the  tubs.  The  ma¬ 
terial  burned  to  produce  artificial  warmth  is  usually  char¬ 
coal,  placed  beneath  some  of  the  tubs.  The  tubs  gradu¬ 
ally  become  warm,  as  do  the  eggs  within  them.  The 
operator  has  no  instrument  by  which  to  j udge  of  the  degree 
of  heat  required.  Experience  is  his  criterion.  Every 
three  days  the  eggs  are  examined,  and  at  each  time  some 
new  sets  are  added,  so  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  this  artificial  incubation,  several  sets 
of  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  .Oil  the  third  day  from  the 
time  that  new  sets  are  put  into  the  tubs,  they  arc  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  the  operator,,  to  see  whether  any  arc 
not  likely,  to  hatch.  Tiiis  is  ascertained  by  holding  each 
between  the  eye  and  the  sun.  A  .  skillful  operator  can 
generally  fell'  in  this  way  which  eggs  will  produce  duck¬ 
lings  and  which  not.  These  latter  arc  laid  aside  for  sale, 
as  food,  while  the  former  are  retained  and  treated  in  tbre 
way  described,  for  27  days  longer.  Each  establishment,  has 
ducklings  for  sale,  every  three  days  after  the  first  month. 
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The  following  are  among  the  prominent  features  of  Our  Young  Folks  for  1870 : — 

Ml'S.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY,  author  of  “A  Summer  in  Leslie  Gohlthivaite’s  Life,"  will  contribute  the  leading  serial  story,  entitled 

11  WE  GIRLS:  A  STORY  OF  HOME  LIFE.” 

Dr.  I.  I.  HAYES,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  POLAR  RESIGNS. 

Col.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  will  furnish  a  series  of  valuable  articles  describing  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 

THE  BEAVER,  THE  ELEPHANT  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

“  CARLETON,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,"  and  “  Our  Now  Way  Round  the  World,"  will  contribute  several  papers  of  great  interest,  relating  what  he  saw  in  China  during 
his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  will  continue  her  instructive  and  fascinating  account  of  “  The  World  on  which  we  Live,"  describing  the  early  ages  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  the 
animals  that  then  inhabited  it 

Mr.  T.  E.  ALDRICH,  author  of  the  universally  popular  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  DIAZ,  author  of  the  inimitable  “  William  Henry  Letters,"  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  JAMES  PARTOIV,  whose  articles  on  Voyages  and  Discoveries  have  been  received  with  so  great  favor,  will  furnish  additional  articles  of  the  same  general  character,  commu¬ 
nicating  in  an  attractive  style  many  interesting  and  important  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  will  continue  his  remarkable  series  of  papers  on  curious  branches  of  Industry,  Building  Steam  Engines,  etc.  He  will  also  describe,  from  careful 
observation,  the  Departments  at  Washington,  showing  how  the  business  of  our  Government  is  carried  on. 

Rev.  E.  E.  HALE  will  furnish  articles  in  his  peculiar  vein,  entitled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew,”  communicating  the  best  practical  information  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a 
vigor  of  style  altogether  fascinating. 

Major  TRAVERSE,  a  very  entertaining  writer,  will  furnish  articles  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  knowledge  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

POMPEIAN  PAPERS.— A  series  of  remarkably  interesting  papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
how  it  is  now  being  restored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  among  the  ruins. 

REGULAR  OR  OCCASIONAL  ARTICLES  will  be  contributed  by  John  G.  Whittier,  Harriet  Beechhr  Stowe,  J.  H.  A.  Bonk,  Lucy  Larcom,  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps, 
Nora  Perry,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Hose  Terry,  George  Cooper,  the  Author  of  “  Seven  y  ttle  Sisters,”  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Aunt  Fanny,  and  other  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport 
to  the  affection  of  all  Intelligent  youthful  readers. 

The  EVENING  LAMP  and  LETTER  BOX  Departments  will  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  will  contain  a  rich  variety  of  Charades,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,— and  familiar 
talks  by  the  Editor  on  the  thousand  matters  of  every-day  Interest  to  young  people. 

FULL-PAGE  and  SMALLER  ILLUSTRATIONS,  from  the  be6t  artists,  will  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine. 

No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  a  worthy  and  welcome  visitor  in  every  school-room  and  family  circle  in  America. 

Z-W  Cash  Prizes,  from  $10  to  $30, 

Will  be  given  for  the  best  Original  Charades,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,  and  Compositions. 

S-IP  Cash  Premiums,  from  $3  to  $300,  will  be  given  for  the  largest  Clubs. 

Circular  containing  full  particulars  sent  free  to  any  applicant. 


TERMS.-The  price  of  OUR  YOUNC  FOLKS  is  $2.00  per  year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
OUR  YOUNC  FOLKS  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 


-  FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

194  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide 

TO  THE 

KITCME^  AM  D  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Edition  of  this  popular  and  useful 
work,  which  has  met  with  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now 
readv.  It  has  been  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with 
new  type,  and  on  line  paper;  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
lithograph,  and  many  other  line  engravings  from  nature.  It 
contains  full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1.500  leading 
varieties  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Also  descriptive  list 
of  the  Novelties,  both  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  200  choice 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work  has  been  prepared  re¬ 
gardless  of  care  and  expense,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  similar  work. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds: 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  N.  H. 

“  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten-up 
4  Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.1  I  Think  it  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.  Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  forwarding  this  gem  of  a  book  to  my  address.” 

From  E.S.  Hand,  Jr.,  Dedham,  Mass., author  of  “  Flowers 
for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.” 

“  Accept  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  An¬ 
nual  Catalogue.  I  find  much  that  is  new  and  rare  therein. 
The  arrangement,  the  concise  cultural  instructions,  copious 
illustrations,  and  clear  typographical  execution,  all  combine 
to  make  it  a  model  catalogue.  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  and  interest 
to  all  horticulturists.” 

From  .1.  Hobbins,  M.D.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Pres’t  State  Ilort’l 
Soc.,  and  Cor.  Member  of  the  Royal  ITorT  Soe’y  of  Eng. 

“  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  4  Guide.’  I  think  you 
ought  to  call  it  the  4  Garden  Companion.’  It  is  at  once  very 
usefully  and  conveniently  arranged ;  a.  sort  of  ready-refer¬ 
ence  book,  very  ornamentally  got  up  ;  one  of  those  few 
books  I  find  fitted  for  any  table ;  often  wanted,  and  always 
at  hand.” 

From  A.  S.  Fuller,  nort’l  Editor  of  “The  New  York 
Sun.” 

44  There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  Washburn’s 
Catalogue  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up 
in  this  country.” 

This  work  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers, 
to  which  it  will  be  sent  free ;  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  25  cts.  for  paper  cover,  and  50  cts.  for  taste¬ 
fully  bound  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  A  CO., 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


FEItHE,  MTCHELDER  &  COJS 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Seeds  ttsad 

VEGETABLE  AM  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL  for  1870,  -will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  S  u mmer-Fl  owcrl  ng 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  IO  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address 

FERKiS,  MTCHELDER  &  CD., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Blass. 


TO  THE  SEED  TRADE, 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  to  DEALERS  ONLY  our  iVF.W 
WHOLESALE  PI5ICE-1MST  OF  SEEDS  FOB. 
1870. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  st.,  New  York. 


Hew  Tomatoes. 


Alger.— This  new  variety  lias  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  Keyes’,  but  tiie  fruit,  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  flat  in  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent,  quality.  Received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  for  tlietwo  past  years  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  ihe 
Mass,  llort.  Society,  15  cents  per  package. 

Crimson  Cluster.— Early,  grows  in  large  clusters  bear¬ 
ing  handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
15  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster. — Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Market.— The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  for  a  series  of  years:  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Early  Or.vngefielp.— An  English  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
large  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
flavor,  and  excellent  as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Also  the  following  excellent  varieties  at.  10  els.  per  pack¬ 
age.  Early  York,' Dwarf  Scotch,  Keyes’  Early  Prolific, 
Yellow  Fig,  Maupay’s  Superior,  Cherry,  Large  Yellow,  Fee- 
lee,  Cook’s  Favorite,  Lester’s  Perfected.  Large  Smooth  Red, 
Tomato  I)e  Laye,  Tilden,  New  Mexican,  Strawberry,  or 
Ground  Cherry. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each  grown 
isolated,  scattered  over  three  square  miles  of  territory. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY',  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 

E .  NEWBURY, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Importer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds,  Gladio¬ 
lus,  Tuberoses,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Bedding  Plants.  Cata¬ 
logues  ready  early  in  January,  and  free  on  application. 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  1,  1SG9. 


T  WILL  SEND  A  PACKAGE  of  the  celebrated 
-■  Alton  Nutmeg  Melon  and  my  Catalogue  for  1810,  to  all 
persons  enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp.  Read  uiv  advertise¬ 
ment  on  this  page.  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


HOVEY  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Vegetable,  Flower  ami  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees,  Grccn-lio use 
and  Hardy  Plants, 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Cambridge  Nurseries,  3  Miles  from  the  City. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  beautiful  Flowers 
and  Choice  Vegetables,  to 

©ear  Mew  Illustrated  Guide 

TO  THE 

Flower  sisad  Vegetable  G-ardcm, 

AND  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  FOR  1870, 

The  37tli  Edition,  Revised,  enlarged  and  improved,  contain¬ 
ing  14S  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  more  than  100  line 
Engravings. 

A  BEAUTIFUL.  COLORED  PLATE, 

and  a  descriptive  list  of  more  than  2,500  varieties  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  every  novelty  introduced 
in  1SG9,  with  full  and  plain  practical  directions  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Flowers  and  Plants,  i lie  arrangement  of  the  Garden, 
&c.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  150  varieties  of  the  best 
French  Gladiolus,  including  the.  superb  new  varieties  of 
1869,  now  first  offered  here,  all  the  line  summer-flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  &c.,  together 
with  every  Requisit  e  for  the  garden.  A  copy  mailed  to  every 
applicant  on  the  receipt  ot  25  cents.  Our  customers  sup¬ 
plied  free  of  charge.  Address 

HOVEY  &  CO„  53  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


Gregory’s  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of 

Choice  Garden  and  Flow¬ 


er  Seeds. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage.  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  gratia  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  seasoii.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name ,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  1  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh  G-arden,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Herb,  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Evergreen 

Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture,  in  large  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  prepaid,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Twenty-live  sorts  of 
either  for  $1.00,  prepaid.  Send  for  Priced  List.  Seeds  on 
Commission.  Agents  wanted.  YVholesale  lists  ready.  Also 
Small  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Bulbs,  &e.,  by  mail,  prepaid.  B. 
M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  Established  1S42. 


Lilum  Auratum  and  Kew  Coleus. 

Seeds  of  Japan  Lily  Melpomene,  carefully  fertilized  with 
L.  Auratum.  In  packets  of  25  seeds,  $1.00,  post-paid.  New 
Coleus,  carefully  fertilized  seeds  of  the  choicest  new  kinds 
Iu  packets  ot  20  seeds,  50  cents,  post-paid.  YVe  offer  the 
above  from  our  own  collection,  carefully  hybridized,  and 
likely  to  produce  some  superb  varieties.  Address 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grafting  Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,- and  can  be  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

“Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy ‘way  of  re¬ 
placing  an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small.”— American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  bo  sent  to  all  applicants. 

See  advertisement,  page  429,  of  November  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Address 

IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Drape-vines. 

20,000  Early  May  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees,  handsome 
and  thrifty,  with  well  formed  heads,  214  to  4  ft.,  $150  per  M  ; 
4  to  0  feet,  $200  per  M.  Extra  fine,  G  to  8  ft.,  $250  per  M. 
By  the  100  at  M.  rates. 

Apple  Trees,  2  years,  leading  best  varieties,  $75  per  M. 
50,000  Concord  Grape-vines,  2  years,  strong  plants,  $35  per 
M.  No.  2,  $25  per  M. 

Ives’,  2  years,  $50  per  M.  Terms  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  AVERY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery. 

19th  Year!  500  Acres!  10  Green-houses! 

Send  IOC-,  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

44  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  Foil  lei’s 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs  — 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  Ill.” 

'*  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clin  tom  ille,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th, 1869.” 

4  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40,  and  47  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12.  18G9.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

“  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  times  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kcsciusco, 
Miss.” 

“I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  lias  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage  I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111.  ” 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs’  Mills.  Midi.,  raised  some 
weighing  80  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y., 
lbs.  M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  3?  lbs.  II.  A.  Terry, Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  5G  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Tlios.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42J£,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Miclmel’s,  Did.,  has  grown  them  weighing  S3 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
II.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Incl.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Win.  Lee,  Jr., Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  4  Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Choat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  4G  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdensburgli,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam’l  B.  Ornsbeje,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  GO  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Vassal,  89  lbs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spera,  Eunlirata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  each.  Wm.  1).  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  4G  lbs.  Diary  B.  Sellman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  “taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs.”  44  Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.”  “  Astonished  all  tlicir  neighbors.”  “That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled,” 
etc.,  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads ,  at  following  prices,  hv  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50;  per  lb.,  $12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed . 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

^  Marblehead,  Mass. 


C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.’S 
Celebrated  Garden  Seeds. 
Our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOR 

is  m, 

With  directions  for  ther  cultiva¬ 
tion,  has  just  been  published, 
And  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO., 

449  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Trade  Price  List  for  Dealers  Only, 

NOW  READY. 


CTS.— RAISE  YOUR  OWN  LARD  KEGS.— 

25  cts.  per  package.  I  have  raised  for  28  years  the 
Sugar  Trough  Gourd,  and  have  found  them  the  Vst  lard 
cans  I  ever  used.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  best  vessels 
for  sugar  troughs,  and  are  convenient  for  many  household 
purposes.  They  hold  on  an  average  from  1  to  2  common 
wdoden  bucketfuls,  and  often  from  8  to  10  gallons,  and  I 
have  one  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  office  that 
holds  over  eleven  (11)  gallons.  They  are  very  strong  and 
will  last  a  lifetime,  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  the  common 
pumpkin.  My  Catalogue  for  1870  tells  howto  grow  them, 
and  contains  a  price  list  and  description  of  150  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Send  for  it.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 


Thorlmrii’s  New  Catalogue  for  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1S70,  is  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


Work  for  the  Winter. 

Lite,  Wide-awake  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted. 
Pleasant  business  and  large  pay  for  little  work. 

|jy  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Audre  ILeroy’s  Nurseries, 

at  Angers,  France,  tiie  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

For  Catalogues  apply  to 

BRUGUIERE  &  THEBAND, 

P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  SL,  New  York. 


1870.] 
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per  oz. 

4  oz. 

lb. 

...§0.75 

$*2.50 

$7.50 

...  0.35 

1.25 

:L5n 

. . .  0.35 

1.-25 

3.50 

...  0.50 

1.75 

5.00 

...  0.40 

1.50 

4.00 

1.25 

3.50 

...  1.00 

3.50 

13.00 

...  1.00, 

25c  .per  pack' g. 

CURTIS  &  CORE'S 

PERFECTLY  RELIABLE  SEERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  llieir  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  IL¬ 
LUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE,  and  FLOWER  AND 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  DIRECTORY,  .with  price  of  Seeds, 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Select  Small  Fruits,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  ready 
for  mailing  early  in  January,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  enclosing  Twenty-five  Cents.  Old  customers  sup¬ 
plied  without  charge ;  and  should  any  such  not  receive  it  in 
due  time,  we  will  thank  them  to  notify  us.  Our  Catalogue 
has  been  frequently  pronounced  one  of  the  best  issued,  and 
our  endeavor  will  be  to  keep  it  fully  up  to  its  present  high 
place  amongst  its  competitors.  Please  forward  orders  early 
to  CURTIS  &  COBB.  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mew  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  I  grew  this  season 
on  my  three  sieed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  find  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  (true) . $0.75 

Early  Winningstadt .  no“ 

Improved  American  Savoy . 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick .  0.50 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead .  0.40 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 0.35 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead . 

Early  Wyman . 

The  above  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  heads, 
and  will  lie  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Catalogues  j  H.  GKEG0Ky,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh  Garden  Seed. 

We  have  reduced  the  price  of  Beans,  Peas,  Sweet  Corn, 
and  other  Garden  Seed,  and  oiler  them  to  clubs  and  country 
merchants  at  the  very  lowest  rales.  For  instance,  Champ¬ 
ion  of  England  Peas,  of  the  finest  quality,  at  $6  per  bushel, 
25  cents  per  quart,  5  cents  per  packet,  by  express;  Daniel 
O’Rourke  (eq.  early),  $4  per  bushel,  20  cents  per  quart,  4  cts. 
per,  packet. 

Fine  valued  Gladiolus,  from  10  cts.  to  $3.  Good  varieties, 
$8  per  100.  Other  bulbs  for  spring  planting,  very  low. 
Early  Rose,  and  other  potatoes,  $3.50  per  barrel.  Norway 
and  Surprise  Oats,  $3  per  bushel;  Three  bushels,  $1.50; 
Thirty  bushels,  $65.  Catalogues  free.  Address 

WARD  WELL  &  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

fo  Market  gardeners. 

Your  business  involves  an  immense  outlay  over  small 
aieas,  and  It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  seed  you  plant 
should  lie  fullt/  reliable.  My  enterprise  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  you,' as  I  am  engaged  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eye,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  which 
seedsmen  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  the  country.  Because  I  grow  these  seed 
mvself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  and  to  bind  myself  to  refill  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  tliev  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first  growers, 
choice  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  my  locality,  giving 
me  thus  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg¬ 
etable  seed  sold  by  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  JIass. 


STRAW !  STRAW!!  STRAW!!! 

C.  I).  Langworthy,  of  Alfred,  writes:  “My  Norway  Oat 
Straw  from  one  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  an  acre  of  my  best 
meadow  hay,  my  cattle  eat  it  in  preference  to  hay.  It  seems 
to  lie  more  juicy  and  tender  than  ordinary  straw.”  A  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  writes:  “  I  was  offered  75  cts.  per  hundred 
for  my  Norway  Oat  Straw,  (common  oat  straw  is  a  drug  at 
50  cts.),  but  my  cattle  like  it  so  well,  that  I  have  determined 
t.o  sell  hay  in  its  stead.”  There  is  no  longer  any  question, 
but  the  straw  of  this  grain  is  fully  as  valuable  per  acre  as 
bay,  while  its  enormous  yield  of  seed  is  a  clear  gain.  Price 
$7.'50  per  bushel,  $4  per  half  bushel,  $2.50  per  peek,  by  stand¬ 
ard  of  32  lbs.  to  tlie bushel.  Our  seed  is  warranted  pure ancl 
enuine.  Parties  are  advertising  who  fill  their  orders  with 
ogus  seed,  and  farmers  are  cautioned  against  these  frauds. 
Address,  D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO.,  218  Pearl  St.,  New 
York ;  or  171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


E 


BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 


I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 
Celerv,  the  varictv  described  on  page  420  of  the  Nov.  ( 1S69) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  ounce,  50  cts.;  by 
mail,  post-poid.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Peacla  Trees. 

4  to  6  ft.  high,  1  year  from  bud,  well  ripened.  Leading 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Also  a  general  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock.  Concord  Vines  and  Osage  Hedge  in  quantity. 
Potatoes  for  seed  of  the  newer  varieties.  Early  Rose  by  the 
hundred  bushels.  Send  for  price  list. 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  ycar3 
experience  in  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the.  profit ,  and 
the  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N..T. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts.  Catalogues  fi  ee. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

"  POISON  A  NURSE  IKY. 

,  WILLIAM  PARRY,  CiniiaminsoB,  N.  J. 

50  acres  ill  Raspberries. 

50  acres  in  Blackberries. 

And  the  largest  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 


13.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 


Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  85  4  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  th c  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illust  rated  Seed  Caialegne 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitclien  Garden,  now  in  press,  will  lie  ready  for  distribution  early  in  January. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  tills  country. 

It  will  contain  nearly  two  hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vegetables— a  large  portion  of  which 
are  entirely  new;  also,  two  beautifully  colored  lithographs,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  species 
and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  directions  for  their  cul¬ 
ture;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— with  many  other  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs— and  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twentg-five  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 


Bliss’s  ®ardcraeF’s  Alssaaiia©  fbr  187®, 

Also  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  the  first  of  January.  It  will  contain  about  70  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  em- 
braeing  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations,  and  a  price  list  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Garden.  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three-cent  stamp. 

Address  ‘  B.  K.  BLISS,  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  57Vi,  New  York. 

CONOVER’S 

COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS 
SEED  AMD  EOOTS. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety  when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Conover, 
which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  “  Oyster  Bay ’’  varie¬ 
ties,  and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment,  which  at¬ 
tained  four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for 
cutting  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

Strong,  one-year-old  Roots  mailed,  post-paid,  $2.00  per 
fifty  ;  ,$3.00  per  hundred. 

Seeds.— 34  oz.  packet,  50  cts.;  ft.,  $3.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row.  and  151  Nassau  St., 

P.  O.  Box,  5,713,  New  York. 

Jersey  Stock  for  SaBe. 

Tbo  subscriber  has  Just  landed  from  Steamer  Queen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  superior  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  selected  bv  himself 
from  tlie  best  herds  on  tlie  Island.  Manv  of  them  are  prize 
animals,  and  all  very  fine.  May  be  seen  at  his  farm,  Allan- 
dale  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

H.  M.  WELLINGTON. 

DEVONS  FOR  SALE. 

Ten  thorough-bred  Devon  Bulls  of  various  ages,  sired 
by  New  England  (294),  also  several  cows  and  heifers  of  tlie 
Minnie  family.  H.  M.  SESSIONS,  South  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

pURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. —  100 

R  head  of  Superior  Boars  and  Sows  from  4  to  12  months 
old;  bred  and  for  sale  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Ciiesteu  Pros  all  ages,  at  six  weeks,  $10  apiece.  Pure 
Cotswold  Sheep,  last  spring’s  lambs,  $15  each.  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try  at  low  prices.  Aldernev  Calves,  and  other  blooded  stock. 
All  warranted,  for  sale  by  N.  GUILDER!',  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

FOIST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS. 
HODGSON  BROS.,  7  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  winners 
of  the  First  Premiums  at  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Show, 
and  owners  of  the  unsurpassable  Cooper  Trio,  have  for  sale 
a  few  choice  pairs  and  some  extra  cocks,  and  arc  now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  eggs.  This  stock  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  ex¬ 
tant,  having  taken  numerous  premiums  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Send  letter  with  stamp,  as  above,  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Also  a  few  line  Light  Brahma  Cocks. 

IC'GGS  AND  FOWLS  of  the  following  varieties : 

St^Houdan,  Crevecoeur,  La  Fleche,  Buff  Cochin,  Partridge 
Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

N.  S.  COLLYER,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Lilmm  Anratnm. 

The  Japanese  Queen  of  Lilies. 

A  large  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  line,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  l,  $1.07  each;  $0.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  cents  each,  or 
$6.75  per  doz.  No.  3.  50  cts.  eae.li ;  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
tlie  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  I>.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS. 

Warranted  genuine.  For  Prices,  etc.,  address 

A.  NIESE,  Port  Eweii,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  (Hi!?!  -S-fb  dj  ^  £7  (H  Ver  Month  guaranteed. 

VjXj  Sure  pat/.  Salaries  paid 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Clothes  tines.  Cali  at.  or  write  for  particulars  to. 
the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Tliird-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■077  \RLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— Full  pri.ee  $3.50 

HAJ  per  Bu.  For  sale  by  J.  A.  RYI1IE,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  dealer  in  Landretli’s  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 

ft  CwlENTTS  — Superior  inducements 

7S.  offered  bv 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

W  ARD  KEG  SEED.  —  Don’t  Laugh,  but  read 

advertisement  on  page  30. 

®END  50  CENTS  FOR  A  STENCIL  PLATE. 

^  for  marking  clothing,  ink,  brush,  &e.,  included.  Only 
25  cents  for  a  Key  Check,  neatly  lettered  with  your  name  and 
address,  can  be  attached  to  kevs.  &c.  Send  lor  Circulars. 

W.  H.  BERRY,  Portsmouth,  N.  If. 

$75  to  $209  per  Month  to  Agents,  salary  or  commis¬ 
sion  to  sell  our  Patent.  White  Wire*  Clothes  Lines.  Address 
HUDSON  RIVER  WIRE  WOliK-S.  7T>  William  St.,  N.  Y., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Richmond,  Va.,  or  Memphis,  Term. 

f.1  U  1!  SAL  E. 

*  FISH  GUANO. 

TO.  II.  H.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

4  LL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FRUIT  should  read 

JrxL  advertisement,  page  439,  Nov.  American  Agriculturist. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

im  E^'Gi.asia  ebiktioi*. 

Ordinary  Pages,  S3 .51)  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Open  Panes  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘4 per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— $3.50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion. -Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IN  GERMAN  EDITION. 

( The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  35  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  oach 
insertion. 


-NEW  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY. 


THE 

CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

An  Unsectarian,  Independent  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion, 
Morals,  Reform,  Foreign  and  Domestic  News  of 
the  Church  and  the  World,  Literature,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Art,.  Agriculture ,  Trade, 

Finance ,  etc.,  etc. 

And  containing  Household  Stories,  Choice  Poems,  Walks 
with  tlie  Children,  etc.,  etc.,  embracing  contributions  from 
well-known  aiul  eminent  writers. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

whose  Powerful  Editorials,  Literary  Reviews,  and  Lecture- 
Room  Talks,  appear  regularly  in  its  columns,  lias  undertaken 
the  formation  and  guidance  of  the  paper. 

Witli  Mr.  TIeechf.r  as  its  Editor-in-Chief,  aided  by  some  of 
the  best  and  most  notable  talent  of  the  land,  the  paper  can 
not  hut  carry  good,  Christian  food,  for  heart  and  soul,  to 
manv  of  its  increasing  readers.  That  will  be  its  constant  en¬ 
deavor. 


Aiming  to  lie  a  truly  Christian  Journal,  and  a  Complete 
Family  Newspaper,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  ESSENTIAL  BIBLE  TRUTH, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION  will  advocate,  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  liberty,  the  fellowship  and  co-operation  of 
Christ’s  people  of  every  name.  Recognizing  the  right  and 
the  necessity  of  different  churcli  organizations  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  the  many-mindedness  of  mankind,  it  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  treat  all  Christian  denominations  witli  fairness 
and  love,  stating  its  own  opinions  with  frankness  but  in  kind¬ 
ness,  and  providing  an  arena  for  courteous  debate  not  hedg¬ 
ed  in  by  sectarian  boundaries.  Witliout  undervaluing  doc¬ 
trinal  truth,  it  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster  and  enforce 
Christianity  as  a  Life,  rather  than  a  theological  system.  It  is 

For  Christians  of  All  Denominations. 

ITS  FORM :  SIXTEEN  PAGES,  Large  Quarto,  Cut 
and  Stitched, so  convenient,  both  for  use  and  preservation, 
as  to  lie  a  great  and  special  merit  in  its  favor,  apart  from  its 
superior  literary  attractions. 

ITS  CIRCULATION :  Spreading  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  showing  that  the  paper  supplies  a  real  need  of 
the  Christian  public. 

ITS  PRICE : 

Only  §2.50  per*  year. 

Subscribe  for  It  I  Get  others  to  take  it  J 

Specimen  Copies  and  Circulars  containing  List  of  Liberal 
Premiums  and  Cash  Commissions,  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

.1.  11.  FOS1D  Sc  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Park  Row,  New  Yoek. 


Maynard  Sporting  II files. 

Manufactured  by 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


These  celebrated  Target 
and  Sporting  Arms,— with 
interchangeable  Rifle  and 
Shot  Barrels,— for  conven¬ 
ience,  accuracy,  and  pene- 
trat  ion,  have  secured  a  rep¬ 
utation  beyond  that  of  any 
other  breech-loading  arms. 
They  may  be  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  tlie  most  favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with 
price  list  and  Target  Repre¬ 
sentations,  will  be  sent  on 
request  by  letter. 

Address  as  above. 


Also  for  recommendations,  see 
Cleveland’s  "Hints  to  Riflemen." 
Barber’s  “  Crack  Shot." 

Murray’s  “  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness.” 
Russell’s  "  Hand  Book  of  Rifle  Shotting.” 


.1.  08.  11ECATUR  Sc  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Implements,  anil  General 
Purchasing1  Agents, 


197  Water  Street,  New  York* 


Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application. 


^TEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 
^  solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Pho¬ 
tographic  Views  on  glass,  illustrating  Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  phys  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  H.  McALLlSTEK,  Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL  AM  UAL 


FOR  1870. 


FOR 


HOME, 


Tlie  fourth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
gress  (luring  the  past  year,  with  many  other  valuable 
articles. 

CONTENTS. 

Calendars  for  each  Month  in  the  Year.  Astronomical 
Memoranda.  Number  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  required  to 
Set  an  Acre.  Ilardy  and  Tender  Vegetables.  Postage  on 
Horticultural  Matter:  Tallies  of  Quantities  of  Seed. 
Tho  Retinisporas — By  Josiah  IIoopes.  Selecting  and 
Saving  Seeds — By  Wji.  G.  Comstock.  Inarching  the 
Grape-vine— By  “A1  Fresco.”  Apples  in  1889— with 
Descriptions  of  New  Varieties  —  By  J  A.  Warder. 
Pears  in  1SG9 — with  Notes  on  some  of  tlie  Newer  Varie¬ 
ties— By  P.  Barry.  Quinces  in  1869.  Plums  in  1S09. 
Peaches  in  1869— New  Varieties — By  F.  I?,.  Elliott. 
Cherries  in  1809— with  Notes  of  New  Varieties,  and 
Comments  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Older  Sorts.  Nativo 
Grapes  in  1S69.  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in  1869 — By 
A.  S.  Fuller.  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  1869.  New 
Roses  Tested  in  1S69 — By  John  Saul.  The  American 
Pomological  Society.  New  and  Interesting  Bedding  and 
other  Plants  Tested  in  1S69 — By  Peter  Henderson. 
New  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables  in  1869— By  Jas.  J.  II. 
Gregory,  and  others.  Horticultural  Implements,  etc., 
in  1SC9.  Horticultural  and  Kindred  Journals.  Books 
upon  Horticulture  and  Allied  Subjects,  published  in  1889. 
List  of  Nursorymen,  Seedsmen,  etc. 


Illustrated  witli  Elegant  Engravings. 


SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANgY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  he  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

AlilUftlTlIRU  ANNUAL 

FOR  1870. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 


This  valuable  Year  Book  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  tho  plan  of 
the  three  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

CONTENTS. 

Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1870.  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals.  Agricultural  and  Kindred  Books. 
Prospect  and  Retrospect.  Immigration.  Home  Markets. 
Cooperation  among  Farmers.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
The  Crops  and  the  Weather.  Thorough  Drainage.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exhibitions.  Poultry  Societies  and  Shows. 
Importation  of  Livestock.  Death  of  Distinguished 
Agriculturists.  Inventions  affecting  Agriculture.  Novel¬ 
ties  in  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc.  Oats.  Sanford  Corn. 
Potato  Fever.  Adobe,  or  Earth-wail  Building — by  E.  G. 
Potter.  Potatoes  Worlh  Raising — by  Dr.F.M.  Eexasier. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  1S69-  Wheat  Hoe.  How  to  Train  a 
Heifer.  Care  of  Hen  and  Chickens.  Cultivation  of  Root 
Crops.  Kohl  Rabi.  Dry  Earth — the  Earth-Closet  Princi¬ 
ple  in  tlie  Barn.  General  Agricultural  Matters.  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Different  Breeds  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. 
Earth-Closets — Success  of  the  system.  Progress  in  Fish 
Culture.  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds.  Bellows  Falls 
Trout  Pond.  Montdale  Ponds.  S.  II.  Ainsworth’s  Ponds 
and  Race.  Mumford  Ponds.  Pohcganut  Trout  Ponds. 
Breeds  of  Fish.  Fish  as  Farm  Stock — by  W.  Clift. 
The  Stocking  of  Ponds  and  Brooks.  English  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements.  m  Inventions .  affecting  Milk,  and 
Cheese-making — by  Gardner  B.  Weeics.  Notes  on  Vet¬ 
erinary  Subjects.  Cooperation  in  Swine-breeding.- 
Lctter  from  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter.  Steaming  Fodder  for 
Milch  Cows— by  S.  M.  and  D.  Wells.  The  Harvester, 
Reaper,  ami  Mower — by  Isaac  W.  White.  Improvement 
in  Drain  Tiles.  Farmer’s  Directory. 

llciiulirnlly  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Yore. 
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A  PICTURE  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  1869,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by 
thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the 


author  of  many  paintings 
which  comprise  classical 
and  allegorical  subjects, 
Ehe  is  best  known  for  her 
pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class 
have  been  reproduced  in 
colored  lithographs  and 
other  forms,  and  through 
these  her  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country. 
Finding  that  pictures  of 
a  domestic  character  with 
something  of  the  humor¬ 
ous  in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes 


inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for 
some  years  painted  such 
subjects  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Her  “  Shake  Hands,” 
“  Jolly  Washerwoman,” 
“  The  Gossips,”  arul 
others,  arc  known  to  all 
lovers  of  pictures.  They 
arc  full  of  life  and  mean¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  tima 
finished  with  an  accuracy 
and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  lat¬ 
est  productions  are  “  War 
Times  at  Home,”  “The 
Home  of  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue,”  “  The  Starry 
Flag,”  etc. 


1  his  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to 
delight  both  old  and  young.  The  above  wood  engraving  is  a  miniature  representation  of  it.  The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and,  mounted  on  linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  pieferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists’ board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If 
ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 


In 

a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$  9.00. 

it 

a  a 

“  wider  gilt  band 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.00. 

carved  edged 

ii  a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.00. 

« 

beautiful  gilt 

“  best  quality 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  345  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  th® 

purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

COMPANY,,  IVeiv  ^Tor'll* 
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DOWNING'S  FRUITS  AND 

By  A.  J.  DOWNING. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


NEWLY  REVISED 


AND 


GREATLY 


ENLARGED 


By  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


Octavo,  SI 22  Pages. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser¬ 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomologist 
in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  .TXJT>I>  &  COMPANY,  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMERIC  AN  CATTLE:  . 

THEIR  HISTORY,  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

I.ate  President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor  “ American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author  “ Rural  Architecture"  etc.  etc. 


The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  lie  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 


of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1809. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology'  brought  down  to  tlias  present  time. 


Notices  by  tlio 
Press. 

We  consider  this  the 
most  valuable  work  that 
has  recently  been  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

It  embraces  all  branches 
of  the  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  fills  a  vacancy 
in  our  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  for  which  work  the 
author  byliis  many  years’ 
experience  and  observ¬ 
ation  was  eminently  fit- 
cd — It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  owner 
of  cattle,  and  the  conn- 
try,  as  well  as  individu¬ 
als,  would  soon  be  much 
richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture , 

(St  Lmtis). 

This  will  rank  among 
the  standard  works  of 
the  country,  and  will  be 
considered  indispens¬ 
able  by  every  breeder  of 
livestock. 

Practical  Farmer , 

(Philadelphia). 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best,  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  lie  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 


preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  wc  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  wo  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 


Notices  by  the 
Press. 

The  large  experience 
of  the  author  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  character  of 
American  herds  adds  to 
the  weight  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  and  lias  en¬ 
abled  him  to  produce  a 
work  which  xvill  at  once 
make  good  its  claims  as 
a  standard  authority  on 
the  subject.  An  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  its  orderly,  meth¬ 
odical  arrangement,  con¬ 
densing  a  great  variety 
of  information  into  a 
comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling 
the  reader  to  find  the 
point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without 
wasting  his  time  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves. 

N.  3^  Tribune. 

Whatever  works  the 
stock  farmer  mayalready 
have,  lie  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  this. 

Ohio  Farmer. 

of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  eacli  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


O  A.  IN  O  I ’I  .  J  T_J  l_>  I  >  O  O  IVI  I3  Y.  IN'  Y  ,  £3445  Broadway,  IN  ew  "Y  ork. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (U  F.)  American  Cattle. . . .5  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture . .  . . .  150 

Allen's  (li.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (it.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’67, ’OS  &’G9.  each,  pa.,f0c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, ’67, ’CS&’09,each,pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.. . . . . .  SO 

American  Itose  Culturist . .  SO 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  ofMaking  Manures..... .  25 

Boilssimrault’s  Rural  Economy . . . .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . . . . .  2  00 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide. .  75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual... .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  fi  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  FruitTrees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  G  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture..... .  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist. . . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injuriousto Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture. . . . .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dogand  Gun.. . paper, 30c... .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture . . 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . .  100 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed. .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . . .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry _ ...  1  50 

Leuchar's  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  tlie  Grape-Vine  . 100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c.  ..cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . —  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Perclieron  Horse . . .  1  00 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  o.t  Bee  keeping . —  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . clotli  GO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals.... .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual.. .  150 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets . 25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . . . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  o.u  the  Hog .  1  00 

Y ouatt  on  Sheep . . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New......... .  12  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock t lie  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  *  Miller.  , .  10  00, 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring& .Tenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 


50 


S.  Sloan.  I11  Nos.,  each. 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . . .  ..  .  15 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States. . .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Y oung  Gardener’s  Assistant. . . .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  HandBook.  .(Holly)'. . .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell).... .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) . . .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guido .  2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays . 5  00 

Dn  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) . 1  00 

Farming  for  Boys. . . 1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott).. . .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards.... . . .  1  50 

Flint  (diaries  L.)  011  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist..... .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding. .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  125 

Gray’sManual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Yol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field.  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gan,  Rod  and  Saddle .  2  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Cranes  &  Wine.. . .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 1  75 


Jennings  011  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Disea'ses .  1  15 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . .  3  Oi 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . . .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Boob... .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  i  75 

Norris'  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  3  parts,  cacli  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . . .  3  00 

Qniney,  (Hon.  Joslah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  —  125 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . .  3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden . .• .  3(0 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. . . .  1  50 

Rural  Studies. . . . . . .  115 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  09 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . . .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book. . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough.. .  1  50 

Tlie  Dog ;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  G12  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley). .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide. . .  —  .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  150 

Youman's  Household  Science  .  2  25 


AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

edited  BY  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  iltrm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  re-agents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  lie  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
hut  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

©RANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  fdew  York. 


CRANDALL’S 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Churches, 

Arches, 

Bridges, 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 
Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Chairs,  Windmills, 

Fences,  Fools, 


Castles, 


Storages, 


Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  (he  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANCtE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST 

Family  Sewing  SVSachine. 


“  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
“  on  exhibition.  It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 
“THIS  IS  BETTFR  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
“  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES.” 

Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES  s 
New  York— 505  Broadway ; 

Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 

Boston— 141  Washington  Street; 

Brooklyn — 431  Fulton  Street; 

Charleston — 3 Sit  King  Street; 

Chicago— 43  Madison  Street; 

Cincinnati— 38  West  Fourth  Street; 

Cleveland — 43  Public  Square; 

Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue; 

Galveston— 334  P.  O.  Street; 

Hartford— 383  Main  Street ; 

Indianapolis— 3T  N.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Louisville— 110  Fourth  Street ; 

Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Nashville— 33  North  Cherry  Street; 

New  Orleans— 6  Chartres  Street; 
Philadelphia— 1133  Chestnut  Street; 

San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street; 

St.  Louis— G13  North  Fourth  Street. 

One  Dollar 

Allowed  for  one  copy  of  this  advertisement  (until  May  1870) 
in  payment  for 

Our  1250  II).  Portable  Platform  Scales 

on  'Wheels,  set  $‘25. 

Or, 

Jones9  Celebrated,  nlways 

First  Premium  4  Ton  May  Scales 

at  $75, 

(198  send  for  Price  List.) 

EDWARD  F.  JONES,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  ©BThmED. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN. 

Letter  from  lion.  V.  P.  Holloway  .former  Com.  of  Patents. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30, 1808. 

“  I  cheerfully  commend  to  all  persons  who  may  have  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Patent  office  the  firm  of  Edson  Bros.,  as  gentle¬ 
men  of  prompt  business  habits,  and  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  confidence  ’— D.  P.  Holloway. 

“  I  eoncur  in  the  above.”— T.  C.  Theaker,  late  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents.  Send  for  Circular. 

Patents  obtained,  or  no  charge.  EDSON  BROS., 
Patent  Lawyers  &  Solicitors,  459  9th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMAS’  PATENT 


New  Wood-Handle  Style  of" 

DOTY’S  TREE  AND  BLACKBERRY  PRUUERS.’ 


Save  cost  in  one  day's  use.  Light,  yet  powerful.  Cut  limbs  inch  through.  Hook  to  hold,  chisel  to  cut,  and  plunger  to 
drive  the  chisel.  They  gather  l'ruit.  Price  $4.  Samples,  Greatcliance  for  State  and  local  canvassers.  Get 


Circulars  of  sole  proprietor. 


M.  DOTY,  33  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


JgICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

OVER  10,000  NOW  IN  USE. 


Read  the  following  unsolicited  testimonials  in  its  favor, 
which  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  received : 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3, 1S69. 

I  have  one  of  your  Machines,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it.  A.  J.  BROADWELL. 

Medina,  Ohio,  Nov.  1, 1869 

The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it. 

MRS.  CROSBY  CURTIS. 

Kingston,  C.  W„  Nov.  1, 1S69. 

I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  Machines  now 
made,  and  select  yours  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  general 
wants.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

East  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8, 1868. 

I  would  not  take  Fifty  Dollars  for  it  if  I  could  not  get 
another  like  it.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it ;  it  lias  ten 
times  more  than  paid  for  itself  since  I  have  had  it. 

MRS.  JOSIE  L.  BRYANT. 

Wilmington,  Vt.,  Jan.  7, 1869. 

Having  made  trial  ol  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  and  the 
Bickford  Knitting  Machine,  to  lest  the  comparative  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  two,  I  pronounce  without  hesitation  in  favor  of 
the  Bickford  Machine.  It  takes  up  little  room,  runs  with 
perfect  ease,  makes  a  greater  variety  of  work,  is  much  less 
liable  to  drop  stitches  and  break  yarn,  and  withal  costs  only 
about  half  the  amount  of  the  Lamb  Machine. 

N.  W.  WILDER,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

Prices  from  §35  to  $75. 

Send  for  circulars  and  price  list,  or  better  still,  call  and 
examine  the  Machine.  Agents  wanted  everywhere  on  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  Address  all  orders  and  letters  to  The 

BICKFORD  SPINNER  AND  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Liddell,  Passage  &  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Midi.,  Agents  for 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  John  Furnas  &  Co.,  68  East 
Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Agents  for  Indiana. 


Buy  the  “NOVELTY'”  Wringer, or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 


A  perfect  protection,  to  the 
SHEEP, 


Speedy 


CLIPPING 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LY ON,  Butler,  Pa. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  mirror  autc>  farmer, 

Published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  JOHN  B.  CLARKE, 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  is  an  eight-page  paper,  of  forty-eight 
columns,  of  size  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  lias  a  larger 
circulation  than  any  other  secular  paper  in  New  England, 
north  of  Boston.  The  only  Farming  paper  in  the  State. 
Advertisements  10  cents  a  line,  $1.30  an  mch  of  space,  for 
eacli  insertion.  No  advertisements  inserted  for  less  than 
one  dollar. 

It  circulates  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  farming  towns, 
manufacturing  villages  and  cities  of  |New  Hampshire,  and 
very  largely  in  Vermont,  and  some  in  all  the  other  States. 
For  general  advertising,  for  the  price  charged  (which  is  the 
same  to  all),  it  has  no  equal  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  MIRROR  AND  AMERICAN,— three  editions  daiiy,-^ 
is  published  by  the  same. 


25  CENTS 


WILL  GET  THE  BEST  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and’FAMILY  week¬ 
ly  ill  AMERICA  for  two  months 
previous  to  March  1.  Address 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

It  contains  48  columns,  and  has  a  large  circulation. 

Yearly  subscription,  $2.50. 


TO  FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  FARM  LA¬ 
BORERS,  and  OTHERS. 

Deposit  your  surplus  money  in  the 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  SAVINGS  BANK, 

1G6  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  President 
G.  H.  Benedict,  Secretary. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  Say  that  it  exposes  the  “se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  be  gone.— II.  A.  Diieee,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Pliila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Kichakdson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.  N.  Y.  Sun. 

JT,st  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Gbkaghty,  Florists,  Newport,  It.  I. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  ©F 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

K  B.  PHELPS  &  C0„  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

#  By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 


!Saaa.c>otl3Li3tAS  EEarrow, 

AND  BROADCAST  WEEDER, 

is  admirably  adapted  to  harrowing  wheat  in  spring,  cover¬ 
ing  grass  seed,  pulverizing  spread  manure,  smoothing  newly 
seeded  land ;  and,  mostot  all,  obviating  the  hand-hoeing 
ok  corn,  so  that  one  man  and  team  will  keep  6D  or  70  acres 
perfectly  clean  until  a  foot  high.  It  pays  itscost  at  least  five 
times  over,  yearly,  on  every  hundred  acres.  It  is  eminently 
useful  to  Market  Gardeners  and  to  Nurserymen.  Send 
for  a  descriptive  Circular. 

Prices,  with  120  wrought  iron  teeth,  $20 ;  with  120  steel 
teeth,  $25 ;  sent  by  railroad  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  HINKLUY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  176  Broadway,  New-York. 


Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 


lacr,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 

- .  r  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $121)0.  Address 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Moss. 


Motive  Power  lor  BSotliing. 

Our  Patent,  Seltf-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farms  and  Farm  Houses.  For  circulars  address 
“CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO,” 

3  Barclay  St.,  New-York. 


New  Tread  Power, 

For  driving  all  kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  Circular  aud 
Drag  Saws,  Cutting  Boxes,  Corn  Shellers,  &c.,  &c.  ft  lias  a 
firm  and  steady  track,  simple  gear,  and  is  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble.  The  two-horse  “Victor”  will  cut  from  15  to  25  cords 
of  stove  wood  per  day  with  ease  to  the  horses. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Sand  #or  Illustrated  aud  Descriptive  Circular. 

T,  W,-  FAY,  Patentee  and  Manufacture!',  Catndon,  N,  J. 


It  contains  92G  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS.  i. 

FRUITS.  U 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  KitcHcn  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  tho  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  hy 

ORANGE  JUDD  $  CO. ,  345  Broadway,  New  York, 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  our  new  LOW- 
PRICED  double-reed  Organ,  “  No.  55.” 

The  case  is  solid  walnut,  paneled,  molded,  and  carved 
brackets;  is  finished  with  two  carpeted  pedal  boards,  and 
Knee  Swell,  and  is  more  beautiful  in  design  and  finish  than 
any  now  made  in  the  world  for  the  price, 'and  we  guarantee 
that  the  qualities  and  power  of  tone  will  lie  superior  to  any 
we  have  seen  of  other  makers.  The  instrument  has  two  full 
Five-Octave  sets  of  reeds,  and  contains  six  stops,  viz. : 

PRINCIPAL  BASS, 

DIAPASON  BASS, 

TREMOLO  or  VOX  HUMANA, 
PRINCIPAL  TREBLE, 

DIAPASON  TREBLE, 

DIVIDED  SWELL. 

Our  Patent  Graduated  Sioell  is  furnished  in  this,  the  same 
as  in  our  higher-priced  instruments.  The  price  is  fixed  at 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  $125,  and  there  can  be  no  devia¬ 
tion  from  these  figures. 

Orders  will  lie  recorded  in  regular  succession,  and  filled 
each  in  its  turn. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO. 
S.  T.  GORDON,  Agent,  New  York. 
JAMES  BELLAK,  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

Also  the  principal  Music  Dealer  in  each  City  and  Town 
In  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 


India,  ISiifofeer  ©loves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  tlie  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies’ 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’  short,  $1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $2.09  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F'G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


euildehs 

are  invited  to  examine  the 

New  Sash  Fastener  and  Locker ! 

Simple,  cheap,  durable,  superior  to  all  others,  and  a  perfect 
substitute  for  weights  and  puilies  at  %  the  cost.  Try  them. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  the  money  refunded.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  BOSTON  &  MERIDIAN  MFG.  CO.,  Office  134 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  a  Circular. 


ROOT  CUTTERS. 

A  first-rate  article.  Price  by  hand,  with  Fly  wheel,  $10.00. 
Price,  hand  or  Power,  $20.00. 

Also  FARM  MILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  N.  V. 


HOLBROOK’S  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

Holbrook’s  Swivel  Plows  leave  no  “  dead  furrows ”  nor 
“ridges,”  turn  furrow  slices  flat  on  level  land,  pulverize 
thoroughly  and  will  not  clog.  Address 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable,  just  the  tiling  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


T ALLMAN’S  SELF-BALANCING  INKSTAND. 

Combined  Inkstand,  pen-rack,  pen-wiper,  and  perpet¬ 
ual  Calendar.  Beautiful,  useful,  durable.  No  more  spilled 
Ink!  Price  $2.00.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  B.  TALLMAN,  511  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  tiie  standard  sorts.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY-,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


rfHHE  PLANET  HAND-DRILL  is  the  very  best 

-K-  Seed  or  Guano  sower.  All  send  for  Circulars  and  learn 
why.  SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnamlnson,  N.  J. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per¬ 
son  (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  inferma- 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 


OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  Won-Forfeitable  from  the  first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  in  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
1868,  $170.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1867,  as  per  Actuaries’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing. 


POLICIES  ISSUE®  ON  THE  LIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  RATES. 


SIMON  S.  BLTCKLIN,  Pres’t. 

C.  G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres’t. 

Hon.  Elizuk  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D„  and  [  Medical  Board 
F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,  (  Medical  mas  a. 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 


No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DTJNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOYT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston. 


AGENTS  !— OUR.  NEW 

PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 

THE  M  O  S  T  I  Contains  more  than  1,000  large  and  authen- 
POPITLAR  tic  Illustrations;  50,000  References,  Diree- 
AND  |  tions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  Scrip- 
PROFITABLE  I  tares,  numerous  valuable  Tables,  etc.,  a 
OF  ALL  beautiful  Family  Record  and  Family 
BOOKS.  |  Album,  etc.,  etc. 

The  best  selling  Bible  in  America.  Each  Agent  sells  from 
three  to  ten  copies  daily.  Editors  pronounce  it  the  best  of 
all  Family  Bibles.  Several  large  editions  sold  in  a  few 
months. 

For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address  JOHN  E.  POT¬ 
TER  &  CO.,  614  and  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Publishers  of  over  200  styles  of  Bibles.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue. 


gpi  RE  AT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
“A  Let  those  wlio  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND 
and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  $2.50  a  year  for 
each.  $4  for  both.  Four  copies  for  $0,  with  a  splendid  pre¬ 
mium  engraving,  hive  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.  Sample 
copies  of  both  will  b .  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  819  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Six  Pieces  of  Music  for  Ten  Cents. 


The  Nov.  and  Dec.  numbers  of  Bratnard’s  Musical 
World,  containing  six  choice  new  pieces  of  music,  sent  as 
specimens,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  The  most  popular  Music¬ 
al  monthly  in  the  World.  Circulation  20,000  copies.  Only 
$1.00  per  annum.  Elegant  premiums  for  clubs.  Send  for 
Specimen  copies  and  New  Premium  List.  Address 

S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Almost  any  article  you  want 

FREE!  FREE!!  FREE!!! 
as  premiums  for  clubs  to  Our  Sciioolday  Visitor,  one  of 
the  cheapest,  most  cheerful,  wide-awake,  and  popular 
Young  Folks’ Magazines  published.  $1.25  a  year  ;  $1.00  to 
clubs.  A  new  and  beautiful  Steel  Engraving  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  25  cents.  Sample  Visitors,  Premium  Lists,  and 
full  instructions  sent  post-paid  for  10  cents. 

DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  Publishers, 

424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


United  States  Mail  and  JP.  O. 

Assistant . 

Published  monthly,  containing  everything  necessary  to  be 
known  by  Post-masters  and  others,  in  regard  to  Postal  mat¬ 
ters.  Edited  by  J.  GAYLER,  Special  Agent  P.  O.  Depart¬ 
ment.  $1  per  year.  Address 

PUBLISHER  U.  S.  MAIL,  P,  O.  New  York. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL.  SVTJSS 

point  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Globes,  12, 16  and  30  inches  in  diameter. 

II.  B.  NIMS  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sold  at  812  Broadway,  New  York. 


agio  Photographs,  wonderful  and  amusing,  35 
J-iJL  cts.  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Courtship  and  .Mar¬ 
riage,  4  BooksforoO  cts.  Magic  Lanterns,  with  adoz. views, 
2,  3,  5, 8  dollars  each.  W.C.Wemyss,  3  As^or  Place,  N.  York. 


AMES,  PUZZLES,  PARLOR  FIRE  WORKS, 

W  Books,  &c.,  &c.  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address.  Free, 
by  O.  A  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. _ 

TW  o  Rotation  of  Crops  necessary. — Sec  “  Sterili- 
L“  ty  is  Laid.”  (3d  edition,)  Vilie’s  New  System  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Price,  25  cts.  J.  A.  RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 


A  NEW  !  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Of  which  Number  One  will  be.published  on 
the  15th  of  December. 

OLD  .and  NEW  will  be  edited  by 

Edward  EL  Hale, 

With  the  assistance  of  valuable  Correspondents  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Old  World. 

OLD  AND  NEW  will  be  a  family  magazine. 

Stories  by  the  best  writers,— by  those  who  have  earn¬ 
ed  a  reputation  in  all  tlie  English-reading  world,  ami  by 
others,  who  will  command  approval  as  soon  as  they  are 
known;  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Biography  by  people 
who  know  what  they  talk  of;  and  Illustrations  of  New 
Invention  and  Discovery,  will  make 

OLD  AMD  NEW 

welcome  among  tlie  young. 

Fearless  dircussion  of  B.oks,  of  Polities,  and  of  Religiou, 
conducted  under  the  inspirations  of  Christianity  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  a  liberal  theology,  will  make  it  of  value  to  think¬ 
ing  men  and  women. 

A  regular  Record  of  Progress,  noting  from  month 
to  month  steps  which  the  world  is  making  forward,  will 
make  OLD  AND  NEW  worthy  of  preservation. 

Early  Numbers  will  contain  papers  by 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Howe, 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  , 

Hon.  W.  C.  Bryant,  R.  W.  Emerson, 

Hon.  Clias.  F.  Adams,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe, 

Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  Hon.  A.  D.  White, 

Prof.  J.  R.  Lowell,  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke. 

OLD  AND  NEW  will  be  a  royal  8vo  of  128  pages,  hand¬ 
somely  printed. 

Terms.— Yearly  subscription,  $1 ;  single  numbers,  35  cts 


H,  0,  HOUGHTON  &  00,,  Publishers, 

135  WasliingtOBB.  St®,  (corner  School  St.),  Boston* 

HUKD  &  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 

lEIT*  Subscription  lists  now  ready. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF. 

Edited  by  “  Laura  Spring.” 

“Replete  with  entertaining  and  instretive  mailer.” — Meth¬ 
odist,  N.  r. 

Used  extensively  as  a  School  Reader.  An  original  Dialogue 
and  Declamation  in  each  number,  also  Poems,  Stories,  etc, 

AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  School,  to  whom  attractive  premiums  are  offered. 
Specimen  copy  ten  cents.  Per  annum  75  cents. 

Address  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MAPLE  LEAVES 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UNCLE  ABNER. 

Our  rich  Uncle,  Abner  Ashleigh,  desired  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  one  of  his  nephews  must  go  with  him,  for  he  was  too 
feeble  to  travel  alone,  or  to  trust  to  the  mercies  of  a  hired 
servant,  for,  you  must  understand  that  our  Uncle  Abner  was 
worth  a  half-million  of  dollars,  and  it  was  probable  that  one 
of  our  family  would  inherit  it  all  at  his  death. 

There  were  three  nephews  of  us. 

Tom  Ashleigh,  the  eldest,  who  had  finished  his  education, 
and  commenced  his  ministerial  labors. 

Dick  Aslileigh,  the  second  son,  who  had  but  just  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  coveted  the  wealth  of  Uncle  Abner  more  than  all 
the  others.  Next  in  order  came  myself,  Harry  Ashleigh, 
who  was  still  at  his  books,  hoping  to  get  learning  enough  to 
gain  a  comfortable  living,  for  I  had  no  hope  of  ever  Inher¬ 
iting  a  dollar  of  Uncle  Abner’s  mone3r. 

He  had  told  me  twenty  times  that  he  wouldn’t  leave  me 
enough  to  buy  a  jack-knife  with,  because  I  was  so  careless 
of  his  feelings  and  his  gout. 

But  the  world  went  merry  enough  for  me  without  Uncle 
Abner’s  money,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  earn  my  own  pock¬ 
et  money  if  I  was  but  faithful  to  my  books. 

I  was  home  on  vacation  when  Uncle  Abner  announced 
his  determination  to  go  to  Europe. 

“You  will  never  think  of  going  alone,  Uncle  Abner!”  ex¬ 
claimed  my  only  sister,  who  had  recently  married  well,  and 
consequently,  thought  less  of  Uncle  Abner’s  money. 

“  Of  course,  I  shan’t  go  alone  !”  snarled  the  petulant  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room  while  he  waited  for 
Tom,  or  more  respectfully,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Ashleigh, 
pastor  of  the  Wendall  street  church. 

He  came,  and  I  went  stealthily  up  stairs,  and  with  my 
ear  close  to  the  register,  overheard  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  : 

“  Good  morning,  my  dear  Uncle  !  How  do  you  find  your¬ 
self  this  morning?  This  cold  weather  coming  on  will  affect 
your  gouty  limbs,  I  fear,”  said  my  brother. 

“I’m  well  enough  to  go  to  Europe,  and  all  I  want  of  you 
is  to  know  whether  you  can  leave  your  business  long  enough 
to  go  with  me.  No  parleying,  but  answer  me.  Yes  or  no,” 
growled  Uncle  Abner. 

“My  dear  Uncle,  I  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition 
from  any  other  man  in  this  world.  But  in  view  of  your  uni¬ 
form  kindness  to  me,  and  your  liberality  heretofore,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  one  moment,  but  declare  myself  ready  to  forego 
all  thoughts  of  self-interest,  and  accompany  you  wherever 
you  may  wish  to  go.” 

“Umph  !  well!  You  say  you  wouldn’t  do  this  for  any 
other  man  living?” 

“I  would  not,  upon  my  honor.  Uncle !  Think  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  I  have,  and  my  liberal  salary,  all  of  which  I 
must  sacrifice.  No,  dear  Uncle,  I  would  not  do  this  for 
another  living  man—” 

“  Then,  by  hokey,  you  shan’t  doit  for  me!”  snarled  my 
Uncle,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  shutting  his  eyelids 
closely. 

“  But,  my  dear  Uncle—” 

“  Shut  up  your  confounded  noise,  sir !  Can’t  you  see  that 
I  am  going  to  sleep?”  angrily  exclaimed  my  Uncle. 

“  But,  sir  !”  persisted  Tom. 

“  Get  out !  Don’t  I  know  what  you  are  all  fishing  for  ?  If 
1  hadn’t  half  a  million  of  dollars  at  interest,  you’d  every 
one  of  you  see  me  go  to  Europe,  or  to  the  devil,  alone.  You 
know  you  would,  you  sneaking  cur  !  You  wouldn’t  one  of 
you  offer  to  go  with  me  !  Get  out  of  my  sight !” 

The  Reverend  Tom  knew  full  well  that  to  remain  would 
lessen  his  chances  of  ever  getting  a  haul  out  of  my  Uncle’s 
coffers,  so  lie  prudently  withdrew. 

Uncle  Abner’s  bell  rang  furiously. 

.  My  sister  answered  the  summons. 

“  Send  Dick  to  me !”  he  roared. 

“  Uncle  Abner  has  one  of  his  tantrums  to-day,”  muttered 
my  sister,  going  for  Dick,  who  at  once  repaired  to  the  “lion’s 
den.” 

“Dick,  I’m  going  to  Europe.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me  ?” 
was  the  question. 

“  If  1  could  leave  my  profession,  sir,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  accompany  you,  but  the  journey,  pecuniarily 
viewed,  will  subject  me  to  considerable  loss—” 

“  Get  out !  Just  as  though  you  did  n’t  know  that  I  should 
pay  all  expenses,  and  pay  you  well  for  your  time  besides.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear  Uncle!  Certainly!  You  have  always 
been  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  your  pleasure.  I  will  go  to  Europe  with  you,” 
replied  my  brother,  Dick. 

“  Not  by  a  jug-full,  if  I  know  myself!  No,  sir,  you  toady, 
I  if  you  go  to  Europe,  I  don’t.  Clear  out!  all  that  any  of  you 
want  is  my  money!  I  ain’t  blind  !  I  can  see  it.” 

Dick  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  my  heart  began  to  thump 
ominously.  If  there  was  one  thing  I  desired  more  than 
another,  it  was  to  go  to  Europe,  to  travel  in  the  land  of  his¬ 
tory  of  romance,  and  of  song. 

Therefore.,  when  Uncle  Abner’s  bell  rang  again,  and  ho 
thundered  a  request  for  me  to  be  sent  to  him,  I  was  ready. 


“What  now?”  I  asked,  entering  the  room. 

“  Sit  down  there,  you  young  scape-grace  !  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,”  he  said,  savagely. 

“I  don’t  care  to  sit  down,”  I  replied.  “If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  me,  you’d  better  say  it  soon,  or  I  shall  be  out 
of  hearing.” 

“Harry,  I’m  going  to  Europe,  and  I’ve  sent  for  you  to  ask 
you  if  you  would  like  to  go  with  me,”  he  said,  more  mildly. 

I  burst  into  as  loud  a  laugh  as  I  could  counterfeit,  and 
after  it  had  a  little  subsided,  exclaimed : 

“Well,  if  that  ain’t  a  good  one  !  The  idea  of  my  going  to 
Europe  with  you !  Why,  you  cross  old  curmudgeon,  I  would 
not  go  to  Europe  and  back  with  you  for  all  you  are  worth. ’a 

“  You  wouldn’t?  I’m  worth  half  a  million,  young  man!” 
he  cried. 

“  I  know  that,”  I  answered,  moving  toward  the  door. 

“Come  back  here,  you  young  scamp!  I’m  going  to 
Europe,  and  you’ve  got  to  go  with  me,  whether  you  want  to 
or  not,”  he  cried. 

“Now,  Uncle  Abner,”  I  said,  gravely,  coming  into  the 
room,  and  throwing  myself  into  his  favorite  chair,  put  my 
feet  upon  the  table  where  he  kept  his  papers  and  choice 
books. 

“Uncle  Abner  Ashleigh,  I  want  to  go  to  Europe  more 
than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  all  my  life.  But  I  wouldn’t 
travel  in  your  company  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies !” 

“  Why  not?”  he  asked,  in  a  voice  quite  humanized. 

“Because,  Uncle  Abner,”  I  continued,  coolly,  pushing  a 
heavy  book  from  the  table  with  my  feet,  “  you  are  so  mortal 
ugly  that  I  couldn’t  live  to  get  back !  E  am  morally  certain 
that  I  should  kill  you,  if  you  didn’t  kill  me  before  we  had 
gone  a  thousand  miles  from  home.  No,  sir  !  I  won’t  go  to 
Europe  with  you.” 

And  having  delivered  myself  of  this  speech,  I  arose,  and, 
picking  up  the  book  I  had  displaced,  left  the  room. 

After  that  there  was  silence  in  Uncle  Abner’s  room  until 
dinner-time. 

Then  I  was  sent  for  again. 

“Harry,  my  boy,  liow  would  you  like  to  have  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars?”  he  asked.  He  spoke  pleasantly ;  but  I 
could  detect  the  tiger  in  his  eyes. 

“If  I  could  have  half  a  million  of  dollars,  without  de¬ 
grading  myself  to  get  it,  I  should  think  it  was  pretty  jolly. 
But  I  wouldn’t  stand  your  lip,  from  here  to  Europe  and 
hack  again,  for  a  lohole  million  !”  I  answered. 

“  Come,  now,  boy,  don’t  be  stubborn  !  Say  you’d  go  with 
me,  and  look  out  for  my  comfort  if  I’d  promise  to  make  you 
my  heir  hy  will.  You  would,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

“  No,  sir-ee !  I  wouldn’t  do  it !”  I  replied. 

“  Haven’t  you  any  respect  for  your  old  Uncle?”  he  asked, 
changing  his  tactics. 

“No,  sir  !”  I  answered,  bravely. 

I  saw  that  my  journey  to  Europe  was  as  good  as  made,  if 
only  I  played  my  cards  well. 

The  cross  old  fellow,  finding  one  who  would  not  bow  to 
his  half-million,  was  determined  to  conquer. 

“Don’t  you  love  me  any,  Harry?”  lie  whined. 

“Love  you,  Uncle  Abner?  How  can  you  expect  me  to 
love  you,  when  you  have  only  given  me  abuse  all  the  days 
of  my  life?  No,  sir!  I  don’t  love  you  anymore  than  I  love 
that  brass  monkey,  on  the  shelf  beside  you  !” 

“  Oh,  Harry  !  Ungrateful  boy !  Think  of  all  the  money  I 
have  spent  on  your  education,  and  your  clothing,  and  every¬ 
thing  !” 

“  My  good  friend,  you  can’t  play  that  on  me !  All  that 
you  have  ever  done  for  me  don’t  half  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
having  you  forever  snarling  about  the  house.  No,  sir  ;  it 
don’t!  And  when  you  die,  I  intend  to  bring  my  bill  in 
against  the  estate,  at  so  much  a  day,  damages.” 

“  Damages !  Against  what  ?” 

“Against  my  disposition,  Uncle  Abner.  You’ve  fretted, 
and  growled,  and  snarled  about  this  house,  until  you  have 
changed  me  from  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  little 
cherubs  that  ever  went  without  wings,  to  a  saucy,  insolent 
boy,  who  has  no  regard  for  anything  sweet  or  sacred.  And 
your  estate  will  have  to  pay  damages,  sir  !” 

Uncle  Abner  looked  first  angry,  then  surprised,  and  he 
finally  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  telling  me  to  “clear  out, 
and  begin  to  get  my  things  ready  to  go  to  Europe  with  him.” 

I  went,  protesting  all  the  way  that  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  hire  me  to  accompany  him  across  the  ocean. 
The  next  day  lie  called  me  to  him,  and  unlike  himself, 
promised  to  be  very  quiet  and  gentle,  and  not  be  rude  or 
cross  at  all,  if  I  would  say  that  I  would  go  with  him  to 
Europe.  But  I  held  firm  until  all  my  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  steamer  in  which  he  had  planned  to  go  would 
sail  in  two  days. 

My  mother  and  sister  begged  to  be  taken  along,  but  the 
crusty  old  fellow  declared  that  he’d  as  soon  have  a  thousand 
cats  along  with  him  as  two  women.* 

“No,  my  dear  madam  !”  he  said,  in  reply  to  her  request 
to  accompany  him  across  the  ocean  ;  “I’d  as  soon  have  a 
parcel  of  cats,  as  a  woman  to  travel  with.  You  can’t  go.” 

And  that  settled  my  mother’s  journey  to  Europe,  for  that 
time. 

Declaring  to  the  last  that  I  would  not  go  with  him,  I  bade 
my  mother  and  brothers  and  sister  a  tender  farewell,  and 
went  with  Uncle  Abner  to  the  wharf.  “I’ll  go  on  board  and 
see  you  safely  stowed  away  in  your  state-room.  Uncle  Abner, 
and  I  hope  you’ll  have  a  pleasant  journey.  Hang  it,  old  fel¬ 
low  !  If  you  wasn’t  so  ungodly  in  your  ugliness  I  would 
go  with  you.  I  do  want  to  go  to  Europe,”  I  said,  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  large,  airy  state-room. 

The  tears  actually  stood  in  the  old  man’s  eyes. 

“  I’ll  leave  you  all  my  money  if  you’ll  go  !”  he  replied. 

“It  isn’t  too  late  to  send  a  message  to  your  mother,  and 
go  now.  Say  you’ll  do  it,  my  boy.  Remember  the  half 
million.” 

“  I  don’t  want  your  money,  Uncle  Abner !  With  my  edu¬ 


cation,  when  it  is  finished,  I  can  earn  all  the  money  I  shall 
ever  need,  and  you  are  so  confounded  cross,  you  know.” 

"We  sat  talking  together  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  started  up,  exclaiming: 

“  I  must  go  ashore,  if  1  don’t  want  to  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  I  don’t.  Not  with  you,”  I  added. 

“  Well,  good-bye,  my  boy and  the  old  fellow  wrung  my 
hand  at  parting. 

As  I  expected,  the  steamer  was  well  down  the  harbor. 

Returning  to  the  state-room,  I  found  my  Uncle  in  tears. 

“What  are  you  crying  about?  Because  the  steamer  has 
left  the  wharf,  and  I  must  go  to  Europe  anyhow?”  1  asked. 

“  No  !  We’re  not  moving,  Harry  ?”  he  cried. 

“  Yes,  we  are,”  I  replied. 

“Now,  praise  the  Lord!  But,  Harry,  my  boy,  I’ll  be  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb  with  you— ” 

“You’ll  have  to,  or  I’ll  jump  overboard !”  was  my  sym¬ 
pathetic  reply,  as  I  tumbled  into  my  berth,  which  looked 
very  inviting. 

You  may  think  me  perfectly  heartless,  from  my  manner 
of  treating  my  Uncle,  but  he  was  one  of  that  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  getting  an  idea  into  their  head,  allow  it  to  become 
the  one  thought  of  their  lives. 

Uncle  Abner  had  entertained  the  idea  that  his  relatives 
were  all  anxious  to  get  his  money  ;  and  with  forever  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  thought,  had  become  monomaniacal  upon  it. 

Therefore,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  convince  him  that  I 
cared  nothing  for  his  money,  to  gain  his  affections,  and 
probably  through  them  his  wealth. 

He  had  no  nearer  kindred  than  my  father’s  family  ;  and  if 
he  left  no  will,  we  would  share  it  equally. 

There’s  no  use  in  a  person  having  a  rich  relative  who  is 
presumed  to  be  not  long  for  this  world,  to  say  that  they 
give  no  thought  to  the  money  of  that  relative.  The  thing 
would  be  impossible. 

Everybody  thinks  more  or  less  of  his  expectations;  and 
I  had  already  resolved  what  disposition  I  would  make  of 
Uncle  Abner’s  property,  if  ever  it  came  into  my  hands.  I 
would  divide  it  equally  between  my  two  brothers,  my  sister, 
and  myself.  Mother  had  property  enough  in  her  own  right. 

Uncle  Abner  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was  as  gentle 
as  a  woman  all  the  way  across  the  ocean  ;  and  our  large, 
pleasant  state-room  became  like  a  borne  to  me,  endeared  by 
pleasant  memories. 

AVe  reached  Hie  “  other  shore  ”  in  safety,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  the  exploration  of  all  the  scenes  of  note.  I 

Probably  the  most  of  my  readers  have  seen  all  that  1  saw' 
before  we  reached  Paris.  So  I  will  not  weary  them  by  re¬ 
capitulation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MASKED  BALL. 

There  was  to  be  a  masked  ball  in  the  great  ball  connected 
with  our  hotel,  and  Uncle  Abner  insisted  upon  my  going. 
I  had  never  witnesssd  anything  of  the  kind,  and  there  was 
enchantment  in  the  very  thought  of  attending  a  masked 
hall  in  costume. 

The  evening  came  ;  and  after  having  seen  Uncle  Abner  nice- 
lyin  bed,  with  his  favorite  foot-warmer,  cologne  bottle,  wine 
and  cigars,  with  hook  and  bell  at  his  disposal,  I  arrayed  my¬ 
self  in  the  costume  Of  a  German  prince,  and  repaired  to  tiro 
bail-room.  There  were  many  persons  still  earlier  than  my¬ 
self;  and  fora  half  hour  I  amused  myself  with  watching 
the  movements  of  those  present,  admiring  the  different 
costumes,  and  seeing  the  new  arrivals.  Toward  midnight  I 
joined  in  the  dance,  my  iirst  partner  being  a  graceful  young 
girl,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  in  the  costume  of  a  German 
peasant  girl. 

As  we  conversed  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  I  ob¬ 
served  that  her  voice  was  purely  American.  Site  must  have 
noticed  the  same  peculiarity,  for  she  said,  when  we  were 
resting  after  the  dance : 

“Your  voice  tells  me  that  you  are  an  American.  I  am 
American,  too.” 

There  was  such  a  confiding,  innocent  ring  to  her  sweet 
voice,  that  X  was  drawn  to  her  in  spite  of  myself. 

“  Have  you  been  long  in  Paris?"  I  asked. 

“  More  than  a  year.  I  am  at  school  here ;  and  that  large, 
graceful  woman,  in  the  costume  of  a  queen,  is  my  teacher 
of  German.  She  planned  our  coming  here  to-night.  In  fact, 
it  was  Gretclien  who  first  proposed  coming.  My  mamma  is 
terribly  strict,  so  Gretclien  says,  and  she  never  allows  me  to 
go  to  any  place  like  this.  But  Gretclien  promised  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  she  gained  mamma's  consent  to  my  passing  the 
night  witli  her,  at  the  lodgings.  Then  we  came  here  ;  and 
here  we  are,  having  a  splendid  time.  It  is  nice,  isn’t  it-?” 

“  Very  nice,  indeed,”  I  answered,  charmed  hy  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  my  young  countrywoman,  and  wishing  that  I  could 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  which  I  felt,  instinctively, 
must  lie  very  beautiful,  from  tlie  purity  ^and  sweetness  of 
her  voice,  her  graceful  form,  and  slender  hands  and  feet. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  a  place  like  this  before?"  she 
asked. 

“Never!"  I  replied. 

“Quite  a  coincidence!  We  are  botli  Americans,  and 
neither  of  us  have  ever  been  at  a  masked  ball  before.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  meet  in  our  native  land  sometime.  How  shall 
we  know  eacli  other  there  ?” 

“  IIow  shall  we,  unless  you  give  me  your  name,  and  I 
give  you  mine  ?”  I  replied. 

“  My  name  is  Geraldine—" 

“  Mademoiselle  is  talking  too  much,”  exclaimed  a  soft 
voice  near  us;  and  turning,  we  beheld  the  German  teacher 
in  the  costume  of  a  queen. 

“Pardon  me,  Gretclien!  I  forgot  wliat  you  told  me,  in¬ 
deed  I  did,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  bowing  me  a  faro- 
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well  as  she  moved  away  with  her  teacher,  who  had  not  hon¬ 
ored  me  with  a  glance. 

An  hour  later  I  stood  behind  a  marble  pillar  near  the  en¬ 
trance,  thinking  whether  to  go  to  my  rooms,  or  remain 
awhile  longer  at  the  ball.  Two  men  came  and  stood  near 
me  without  observing  me.  Their  first  words  chained  me  to 
the  spot.  The  voice  of  the  first  speaker  was  that  of  a  native 
Frenchman ;  the  other  was  purely  English. 

“  Gretchen  for  me,  and  you  may  have  the  young  American, 
my  lord.” 

•'  Exactly.  But  how  will  you  get  them  into  our  power  ?” 
asked  the  English  voice. 

“  Gretchen  is  in  the  secret!  We  have  met  before.  But 
the  young  American  girl  must  be  decoyed.  Gretchen  will 
attend  to  that.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  first  to  my  private 
room.  Gretchen  will  come  in  presently  with  the  American. 
We  will  have  a  little  supper  ready,  and  you  must  give  the 
little  beauty  drugged  wine.  Gretchen  and  I  will  then  go 
our  way,  and  you  will  have  the  field  clear  to  enjoy  your 
triumph.  Ah,  my  lord,  Paris  is  one  grand  city  for  intrigue 
in  love  affairs.” 

The  men  moved  away,  and  I  stood  irresolute.  The  spirit 
of  old  ’76  was  stirring  within  me,  and  that  would  never 
allow  an  Englishman  to  triumph  over  an  American,  even 
were  there  nothing  in  my  heart  that  would  protect  a  weak, 
innocent  girl  from  the  snare  of  a  villain. 

I  felt  that  tile  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  the 
locality  of  the  room  where  Gretchen  was  to  betray  her 
charge  into  unscrupulous  hands. 

Fortune  favored  me,  for  coming  slowly  down  the  hall,  I 
saw  the  slender,  graceful  form  of  Geraldine,  accompanied 
by  her  teacher. 

The  two  men  paused  opposite  her,  and  one  of  them  said 
“Xo.  72.”  Gretchen  waved  her  fan,  and  passed  on.  I  went 
to  No.  72,  and  found  the  door  unlocked. 

On  going  in  I  saw  a  dainty  supper  laid  for  four,  with  wine 
and  champagne. 

Quickly  hiding  behind  the  rich,  heavy  window  drapery,  I 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  closely  following  me  came 
the  Frenchman  and  the  English  lord. 

They  cast  aside  their  masks,  and  I  saw  that  both  were 
young  and  handsome.  They  had  been  in  the  room  but  a 
moment  when  Gretchen  entered  with  the  young  American 
girl. 

‘‘Throw  aside  your  mask  now,  Geraldine,”  said  the  teach¬ 
er,  taking  off  her  own  mask,  and  turning  the  most  beautiful 
of  blonde  faces  towards  me. 

The  handsome  Frenchman  arose,  and  bowing  low  before 
the  fair  Gretchen,  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  drew  her  to 
a  seat  upon  his  knee. 

“  Ilemove  your  mask,  Geraldine,”  said  the  young  English 
lord,  approaching  the  trembling  girl,  who  stood  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  room,  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  heaving 
bosom. 

“Gretchen!”  she  cried,”"  take  me.  home,  I'm  afraid  of 
these  men!” 

Tile  Frenchman  laughed  as  he  kissed  the  white,  bare  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Gretchen,  and  the  Englishman  took  a  step  forward, 
to  throw  an  arm  about  tire  waist  of  the  frightened  girl,  who 
stood  still,  unable  to  move  or  cry  out. 

His  hand  was  upon  Geraldine’s  mask,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  upon  a  chair  near  by,  while  the  beautiful,  innocent  face 
of  the  child  lay  white  and  upturned  against  the  breast  of 
her  persecutor. 

“  She  lias  fainted,”  said  Gretchen,  coolly.  “We  will  leave 
her  to  your  tender  care,  my  lord,”  added  the  Frenchman  ; 
and  he  aiid  Gretchen  left  the  room  together,  leaving  poor 
little  Geraldine  in  the  arms  of  her  captor,  who  bent  his 
sensual  lips  to  touch  her  own  pure  ones,  just  as  I  sprang 
from  my  place  of  concealment,  and  pressed  the  cold  muzzle 
of  a  revolver  to  his  temple,  whispering: 

“  Release  this  child,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  on  the 
instant !” 

Like  the  coward  he  was,  the  man  let  go  his  clasp  about 
Geraldine’s  waist,  and  she  rested  against  my  heart. 

“What  will  you  do  next?”  asked  the  Englisman. 

“  Blow  your  brains  out,  fellow,  if  you  are  not  obedient,” 
I  replied. 

“  I  usually  go  armed  myself,  but  am  unfortunately  defence¬ 
less  to-night,  or  you  would  not  have  found  your  game  so 
easily  won.  It’s  rather  small  business,  anyhow,  to  take  a 
beauty  right  out  of  a  fellow's  arms,  after  he  has  so  far  won 
her,”  muttered  the  Englishman. 

Geraldine  was  slowly  reviving,  and  in  a  few  moments,  she 
whispered : 

“Oh,  kind  sir,  please  take  me  home!  Once  within  my 
mother’s  protection,  I  will  never,  never  wish  to  go  away 
from  her  again.” 

“  Calm  yourself,  my  poor  girl,”  I  said.  “I  will  take  you 
safely  to  your  mother’s  arms,  I  pledge  my  honor  as  an 
American  !” 

“  Are  you  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  talked  this  even¬ 
ing?”  she  asked.  . 

“  I  am.  You  will  trust  me  ?’’ 

“I  will.  Let  us  go  now,  please,”  she  replied,  clinging  to 
my  arm. 

I  took  her  mask  from  her  chair  beside  us,  and  fastened  it 
with  my  own  hands.  Then  wc  went  out  together,  leaving 
the  Englishman  sitting  at  the  table  as  unconcerned  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  As  we  passed  down  the  ball¬ 
room,  my  companion  whispered : 

“Take  me  to  the  American  notel,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  this  block,  if  you  please.” 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  sent  a  man  for  a  carriage,  which 
was  at  the  entrance  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  ride  to  her  hotel  was  rather  embarrassing  for  both. 
Geraldine  tried  to  thank  me  for  the  service  I  had  done  her, 
but  her  voice  choked  with  tears,  and  I  was  too  apprehensive 
of  another  scene,  to  reply  gracefully,  although  I  managed 
to  stammer  something  in  reply. 


“  What  shall  I  tell  my  mother?”  asked  Geraldine,  as  the 
carriage  stopped  before  her  hotel. 

The  continuation  of  GERALDINE;  A  LOVE  STORY, 
will  be  found  in  No.  114  of  The  Fif.eside  Companion.  The 
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will  be  mailed  to  any  address  One  Year  for  Three  Dollars. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  subscribe  for  The  Fireside  Com¬ 
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shrubs,  &c.  No  roads  running  through  the  farm  but  the 
main  thoroughfare  from  Indianapolis,  west,  runs  in  front  of 
residence;  4!k  miles  from  Covington,  the  County  seat. 
Within  y,  mile  of  Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  Western 
R.  R„  running  through  Covington. 

I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of  $70  per  acre,  as  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  go  into  tire  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements.  Address  li.  L>.  BROWN, 

Covington,  Indiana. 


To  Propagators  aid  Nurserymen. 

Tile  valuable  property  of  ,1.  F.  DELIOT,  Vine-grower, 
will  he  sold  by  Auction,  at  the  Getty  House,  Yonkers, 
January  22d. 

There  are  on  the  place  extensive  Green-houses,  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  well  built  dwelling,  inexhaustible  muck  beds,  and 
nil  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  large  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness.  A  rare  chance  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
trade.  Until  the  22d,  It  is  offered  at  private  sale. 

Sing  Sing,  Dec.  14th,  18G9. 


To  lisuaded  Proprietors. 

The  Advertiser,  a  man  of  great  practical  experience  in 
Draining  (having  drained  several  thousand  acres),  Farm¬ 
ing,  Breeding  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  first-class 
stock,  erection  of  farm  and  other  buildings,  collection  of 
rents,  and  other  matters  of  trust,  will  shortly  be  disengaged 
and  prepared  to  undertake  any  business  of  the  above  nature. 
Apply  in  the  first  place  stating  full  particulars,  to  “'Agent,” 
care  of  T.  W.  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  735  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chieaco,  Ill. 


4LL  WANTING  FARMS.— Good  soil,  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  and  healthy.  Thirty-four  miles  south  of  Pliil- 
pliia.  Price  $25  per  acre.  The  place  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  most  any  oilier  place  in  the  United ‘States. 
Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
®  Merchants,  No.  G8  Pearl-st. New  York.  “Quieksales 
and  prompt  returns."  KW  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


The  Mothers9  Journal  for  1870. 

35  Years!  The  best  Home  Magazine  in  the  world.  GOO 
Octavo  pages,  illustrated.  $2.00  in  advance.  Send  for  spec¬ 
imen.  Address  MOTHERS’  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BEST  CABINET  ORGANS 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

That  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  and  METROPOL¬ 
ITAN  ORGANS  are  the  best  in  the  would  is  proved  by 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  professional  musicians,  by 
the  award  to  them  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  GOLD  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  or  other  highest  premiums,  at  principal  industrial 
competitions  within  a  few  years,  including  the  MEDAL  at 
the  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  and  by  a  sale  very  muclt  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  instruments.  This  Company  manu¬ 
facture  only  eii; st-class  instruments,  and  will  not  make 
“  cheap  organs  ”  at  any  price,  or  suffer  an  inferior  instrument 
to  hear  their  name.  Having  greatly  increased  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  manufacture,  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  otherwise,  they  are  now  making  BETTER  ORGANS 
than  EVER  BEFORE,  at  increased  economy  in  cost,  which, 
in  accordance  witli  their  fixed  policy  of  selling  always  at 
least  remunerative  profit,  they  are  now  offering  at  PRICES 
of  INFERIOR  WORK.  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Plain 
Walnut  Case,  $50.  FIVE  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Double  Reed, 
Solid  Walnut  Case,  carved  and  panneled,  with  FIVE  STOPS 
(Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tp.emulant),  $125. 
Other  styles  in  proportion. 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  including  accurate  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  different  styles  of  organs,  and  much  information 
which  will  he  of  service  to  every  purchaser  of  an  organ, 
will  he  sent  free,  and  postage  paid,  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  596  Broadway,  New  York. 


Michigan  State  Agricultural  College. 

Tlie  term  for  1870  will  begin  on  Feb.  23d.  The  College  has 
just  completed  a  large  hoarding  hall  and  dormitory. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences, 
higher  English  brandies,  and  French.  The  College  pos¬ 
sesses  a  farm,  stock,  orchards,  green-house,  chemical  labor¬ 
atory,  collections  on  Natural  History,  &c.  Manual  labor  is 
required.  Expenses  are  very  moderate.  Send  for  Catalogue 
or  information  to  the  President. 

T.  C.  ABBOTT,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Profitable  Employment  for  the  Winter. 

A  good  canvasser  can  find  profitable  employment  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  Eume- 
lan  Grape-vines. 

Every  family  should  have  from  one  to  one  dozen  of  these 
vines  to  produce  grapes  for  their  own  use,  and  this  variety 
being  highly  endorsed  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Tribune,  and  by  the  Farmers’  Club,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  Horticultural  Societies,  it  will  he  a  very  easy  matter 
to  make  sales  of  the  vines,  so  that  any  good  canvasser  can 
make  several  dollars  per  day  taking  orders  for  the  vines. 

See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  STA¬ 

TIONARY 

STEAM  EHG-IWES. 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE-EQUALED  BY  FEW  IN  MERITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  AND  PERFECTION. 


Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ; 
needs  no  brick-work ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain. 
Threshing.  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  &c. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor. 
Pump  and  Beater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  A.  N.  AVOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


WATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  CORDOVA, 

argentine  republic, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  the  following  : 

His  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  Minister, 
AVashington ;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General, 
New  York ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office,  New  York,  or  to 
the  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Portland. 


Maple  shade  flock. 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTS  WOLDS. 
Having  purchased  of  John  D.  AVing,  Esq.,  his 

Eailire  Flock  of  Imported  Sliccp, 

I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs.  This 
flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
thoroughbred  Cotsioolds.  Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  AV.  S.  CLARK. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  “American,"  and 
which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with  the  words 
“Oroide,”  “ Imitation  Gold,”  and  other  words  calculated 
to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out  often  such  watches  are 
spurious,  as  our  genuine  movements  are  seldom,  if  ever,  put 
into  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases.  Large  numbers 
of  these  worthless  watches  hear  colorable  imitations  of  our 
trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AVatch  Company,  of  AValtham,  Mass.  The  catalogue 
contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  information  to  watch- 
buyers.  Address 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
_ 182  BROAD  AY  AY,  New  York. 

Tlie  Eumelan  drape. 

The  Eumelan  has  been  awarded  the  following  first  pre¬ 
miums  for  quality  during  the  present  fall : 

Penn.  Horticultural  Society  (Philadelphia) _ Sept.  13  to  16. 


Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) . ..Sept.  13  to  16. 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira)... . Sept.  13  to  16. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  l”.)Sept.  25  to  26. 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition . Sept.  29  to  30. 

N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers’  Exhibition, 

(Canandaigua) .  Oct.  5  to  6. 

Ohio  Grape  Growers’  Association, 

(Cleveland) . Oct.  13  to  14. 

Lake  Shore  Graitb  Growers’  Association, 

(Erie,  Pa.) . Oct.  15  to  16. 


These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality. 

The  American  Agriculturist  lias  endorsed  it  so  fully  as  to 
offer  the  vines  as  special  premiums. 

This  Grape  is  also  fully  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  by  the  Farmers’  Club. 

See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Profitable  employment  can  he  found  introducing  these 
vines. 

Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  AVestcliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^TUBEROSES, 

Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Liliiim  Auratnm,  and 
all  other  flowering  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 

Address  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[Retail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  ] 

MARK  TW1IPS  FAFEK^ 

THE  BUFFALO  WEEKLY  EXPRESS.— 
Price  $1.50  per  year.  Liberal  deductions  to  clubs.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars  and  specimen" cop¬ 
ies,  which  will  he  mailed  free. ,  Address 

Express  Printing  Co.,  No.  14  E.  Swan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'  HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  tlie  Plant.  AVitli  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  tlie  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  tlie 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  pn  ss,  enti¬ 
tled  “How  Crops  Feed,”  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  tlie  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers’  hand  books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
hook, hut  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  it3  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  tlie  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ill  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  reoeipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BACK  VOLUMES' 

-OP  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

DOWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  tine  Worn!  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  IIENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  531. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nctlic— History  of  AVellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $0.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Taisi.k 
or  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
m  anures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry : — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
m  anagement. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Pi  pores. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  TIIURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of. useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  8Cey  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 

Authors'  Parties. 

Botanical  Barnes. 

English  and  Foreign  Barnes. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(frank  foreser.) 

BIS  A  UTS  FULLY  IL  LVS’fll  ATISD. 


C  O  N  T  ENTS.. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds. 

How  to  Breed  Mules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse, 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse, 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Great  Farmers’  Paper! 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE 

GREAT  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Circulation  Larger  than  any  other  Newspaper. 

HOW  IB  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  CLUBS. 


FREEMAN  &  BURR, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS, 

138  and  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

INVITE  ATTENTION  to  their  unparalleled  Stock  of  MEN'S 
and  BOYS'  CLOTHING.  It  is  made  up  in  strict  accordance 
with  prevailing  Styles  from  the  most  Fashionable  Materials, 
and  for  Novelty  of  Design  and  Excellence  in  "Workmanship 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

OVERCOATS  in  Castor,  Fur  and  Chinchilla  Beavers. 
OVERCOATS  in  Moscow,  "Whitney*  Edderdon  Beavers. 
OVERCOATS  in  all  the  Newest  Colorings  and  Mixtures. 
OVERCOATS  $S,  $10,  $15,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35,  $10  to  $30. 
WINTER  SUITS  in  Meltons,  Silk  Mixtures,  and  Cheviots.' 
WINTER  SUITS  in  Plaid,  Stripe  &  Diagonal  Cassimeres. 
WINTER  SUITS  with  Double-Breast  Walking  Jacket. 
WINTER  SUITS  for  Evening  Dress,  for  immediate  use. 
WINTER  SUITS,  $12,  $15,  $18,  $21,  $30,  $10,  $15  to  $00. 
BOY'S’  SUITS,  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Style,  &c. 
BOVS’  SUITS  for  Dress,  Homo  and  School,  for  ail  Ages. 
BOYS’  SUITS  in  Velveteens,  richly  Braided  &  Emhroid'd. 
BOYS’  SUITS,  $0,  $S,  $10,  $15,  $18,  $20,  $21,  $23  to  $30. 
BOYS’  OVERCOATS,  Fur,  Castor  and  Chinchilla  Beavers. 
BOYS’  OVERCOATS,  $G,  $S,  $10,  $11,  $10,  $18  to  $20. 

Large  Stock  of  Fine  Piece  Goods,  Gentlemen’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  Cardigan  Jackets,  &c.,  always  on  hand.  Any  Gar¬ 
ment  made  to  Measure  at  a  few  hours’  notice.  Orders  from 
any  part  of  the  Country  promptly  filled.  Perfect  Fitting 
guaranteed  in  all  cases  by  our  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  SELF- 
MEASRUEMENT,  of  which  hundreds'  avail  themselves,  or¬ 
dering  direct  from  us  with  entire  satisfaction.  Rules  for 
self-measurement.  Samples  of  Goods,  and  Price  List,  sent 
free  on  application. 


LARGEST— BEST— CHEAPEST ! 
Moonsj’s 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

Rural  and  Family  Weekly. 


Vol.  XXI.,  for  1870, 

Of  this  Famous  Journal  will  Excel  in  all  the  valuable  essen¬ 
tials  and  characteristics  of  a  First-Class  Rural,  Liter¬ 
ary,  Family,  and  Business  Newspaper,  combined 
—making  it  the 

NAPOLEON  OF  ITS  CLASS! 

TWfOORE’S  KI  IUL  EXCELS  in 
AYJS.  contexts,  Size,  Style,  Illustrations,  &e.  Sixteen 
Double-Quarto  Pages  of  Five  Columns  each.  Ably  Edited, 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  Neatly  Printed,  and  Adapted  to  both 
Town  and  Country. 

THE  RURAL  FOR  1S70, 

(Vol.  XXL)  will  be  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Rural, 
Literary  and  Family  Newspaper  on  the  Continent! 
Only  $3  a  Year,— $2.30  in  Clubs.  All  who  form  Clubs  will  be 
Liberally  Rewarded— get 

“  GOOD  PAY  FOR  DOING  GOOD  !  ” 

A  choice  of  Over  One  Hundred  Valuable  Premiums' 
Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  Posters,  &c.,  sent  free. 

D.  1).  T.  MOORE,  -11  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Who  Wants  These  Books  ? 

Herald  of  Health,  per  year . $2.00 

A  Winter  in  Florida,  by  mail . .  1.25 

Sexual  Physiology,  “  2.00 

Physical  Perfection,  “  1,50 

Moral,  Intellectual  and  Physical  Culture,  by  mail .  2.25 

Hygiene  Cook  Book . 00  cts. 

Circular  of  Hygienic  Institute,  lrec. 

See  Dee.  No.  Agriculturist,  page  461,  for  lull  particulars. 
Each  subscriber  who  sends  $2.00  for  Herald  of  Health 
for  1870,  gets  a. splendid  steel  engraving  of  Alex,  von 
Humboldt,  free.  "WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


KNOX’S  Descriptive  and  Bllustrated 
Small  Fruit  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
for  Spring  of  1870. 

Containing  much  valuable  information  on  Small  Fruit 
Culture,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PLANT  CURRANTS. 

The  prices  Currants  have  brought  the  last  two  years,  make 
it.  likely,  the  most  profitable  fruit  grown. 

Our  stock  of  all  desirable  varieties  is  very  large.  Dealers, 
large  Planters,  and  others,  furnished  on  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  .1.  KNOX, 

Box  15:5.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  the 
DAILY  TRIBUNE,  except  those  of  merely  local  inter¬ 
est ;  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence;  Reviews  of  New 
Books;  letters  from  Correspondents;  latest  news  by  Tele¬ 
graph  from  all  parts ;  summary  of  intelligence  ;  Synopsis 
of  Congress  and  State  .  Legislature  ;  Foreign  News  ’;  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club ;  Talks 
about  Fruit;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and 
General  Market  Reports. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in  each  num¬ 
ber,  are  richly  worth  a  year’s  subscription. 

HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  interest  in  Horticulture, 
we  have  engaged  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  who  lias  great  experience, 
to  write  on  the  Management  of  Small  Farms,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Culture,  and  how  to  make  them  pay,  giving  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  directions  from  planting  to  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  crops. 

THE  TRIBUNE  will  be  always  ready  to  guard  tile  farmer 
against  worthless  plants  under  new  names. 

VETERIN A RY  DEPARTMEN T . 

To  make  THE  TRIBUNE  still  more  valuable  to  its  agri¬ 
cultural  readers,  we  have  engaged  Prof.  James  Law,  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeon  in  Cornell  University,  to  answer  questions 
concerning  diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  to  prescribe  remedies.  Answers  and 
prescriptions  will  be  given  only  through  the  columns  of  THE 
TRIBUNE.  AVe  are  sure  that  tins  new  feature  in  THE 
TRIBUNE  will  add  largely  to  its  value  to  our  readers",  as 
all  owners  of  animals  are  liable  to  need  the  information 
proffered.  Inquiries  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  that 
questions,  answers,  and  prescriptions  may  be  published  to¬ 
gether.  In  short,  we  intend  that  THE  TRIBUNE  shall  keep 
in  tlie  advance  in  all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  and  altogether  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  NEWSPAPER  ill  the  world. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  THE 
TRIBUNE  will  save  a  farmer  hundreds  of  dollars  in  Ids 
crops.  We  shall  continue  to  print  the  best  tilings  written 
on  agriculture  by  American  and  foreign  writers,  and  shall 
increase  these  features  from  year  to  year. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  in  the 
country.  All  the  elaborate  and-  intricate  machinery  of  our 
establishment— perhaps  the  most  complete  in  America— is 
devoted  to  making  THE  WEEKLY"  TRIBUNE  the  best  and 
cheapest  newspaper  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  every 
copy  of  THE  WEEKLY"  TRIBUNE  contains  as  much  valu¬ 
able  matter  as  a  duodecimo  volume. 


Here  the  eager  student  may  learn  the  last  lessons  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Here  the  scholar  may  read  the  reviews  of  the  best 
books.  Here  may  lie  found  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  observations  of  sincere,  and  gifted  men, 
who  serve  THE  TRIBUNE  in  almost  every  country.  We. 
"have  solved  the  problem  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest 
newspaper  in  America. 

TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS  : 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  issues . $2.00 

5  copies,  $9  ;  10  copies,  to  one  address,  $1.50  each  (and 
one  extra  copy) ;  10  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at 
one  Post-office,  $1.60  eacli  (and  one  extra  copy)  ;  20 
copies,  to  one  address,  $1.25  eacli  (and  one  extra  copy)  ; 
20  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Post-office,  $1.35 
eacli  (and  one  extra  copy) ;  50  copies,  to  one  address, 
$1  eacli  (and  one  extra  copy) ;  50  copies,  to  names  of 
subscribers,  at  one  Post-office,  $1.10  each  (and  one  extra 
copy). 

The  New  York  Semi- Weekly  Tribune 

being  published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY;  we  can, 
of  course,  print  all  that  appears  in  our  weekly  edition,  in¬ 
eluding  everything  on  the.  subject  of  Agriculture,  and  much 
interesting  and  valuable  matter,  for  which  there  is  not  room 
in  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE.  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE  also  gives,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  three  or 
Fouit  of  the 

Best  and  Latest  Popular  Novels, 

by  living  authors.  The  cost  of  these  alone,  if  bought  in 
book  form,  would  lie  from  six  to  eight  dollars.  Nowhere 
else  can  so  much  current  intelligence  and  permanent  literary 
matter  be  had  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI- WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 


1  copy,  1  year— 101  numbers . $4.00 

2  copies .  .  7.00 

5  copies,  or  over,  for  eacli  copy .  3.00 


Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $30,  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  one  year. 

For  $100  we  will  send  tliirty-fonr  copies  and  THE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE  $10  per  year;  $5 
for  six  months. 

Always  procure  a  draft- on  New  York,  or  a  Post-office 
Money  Order,  if  possible.  Where  neither  of  these  can  be 
procured,  send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  registered 
letter. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AT  THE  TRIBUNE  OFFICE. 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC.  1870.  Price  30  cts. 

TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  REPRINT.  1838  to  1808.  3  vols.  Half  bound,  $10. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BUSY  LIFE.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Various  styles  of  binding.  Cloth,  $3.50.  Library, 
33.50.  Half  Morocco,  34.  Half  Calf,  $5.  Morocco  Antique,  37. 

MARGARET  FULLER'S  WORKS.  New  Edition.  0  vols.  Cloth,  310. 

PEAR  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  Quinn.  $1. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Waring.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  31. 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PROFIT.  Waring.  Cloth,  31.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS.  How  to  make  them.  Waring.  35  cts. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS, 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

NEW  YORK. 
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DOWNING'S 
;  FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES, 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
In  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  out 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  fromIIon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Socieij. 

Boston,  Oct.  4,  1869. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  "Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
nny  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  resultsof  a  long  life  of  critical  obscr 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  he  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Now-YorU. 


I%'o  More  Merosefiee  Horrors. ” 


FARMERS  ARB  CANVASSERS 

can  And  no  more 

Pleasant  and  Profitable 
WINTER  EMPLOYMENT 

than  to  self 

THE  PERKINS  &  HOUSE  PATENT 
Non-explosive  Kerosene  Lamp, 

Constructed  on  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  Plan, 

The  Most  Eminent  Scientific  Men 

SAY  that  it  is 

1.  Absolutely  Safe  under  all  Circumstances, 

botli  front  Breaking  ami  Explosion. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  much  light  from  same  sized  wick. 

3.  It  uses  38  per  cent  less  oil. 

4.  It  is  ornamental  and  durable— Iflsts  a  lifetime. 

5.  It  gives  no  odor  in  burning,  turned  never  so  iota. 

6.  The  steadiness  of  the  flame  is  especially  wonderful. 

7.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of  gas  at  a  trifling  expense. 

We  will  refund  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  Lamp,  if  any 
one  of  the  above  claims  proves  incorrect. 

One  agent  sold  17  Lamps  his  first  half  day,  in  going 
from  house  to  house.  Others,  25,  21,  20,  &c„  the  first  day. 
One  agent  sold  48  in  one  hotel ;  another  sold  42  to  a  board¬ 
ing  school ;  one  Old  Fanner  sold  103  Lamps  in  a  town 
containing  only  113  families,  and  said,  “I  have  lived  to  be 
a  blessing  to  my  kind.”  Good  agents  clear  $12  per  day. 

Though  lately  introduced,  it  has  met  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  sale,  because  it  supplies  a  great  public  want. 

Sold  only  by  canvassing  agents.  Exclusive  Sale  guaran¬ 
teed.  For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

VOTAW,  MONTGOM¬ 
ERY  &  CO., 

193  Broadway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Oliio, 

19  Cortlandt  Street, 

N  ew-Y  oils. 

„ _ _ _  Special  attention  given  to  fur¬ 

nishing  Churches,  Halls,  Hotels,  Shops,  &c. 

VW  For  further  particulars  and  references,  see  4th  Cover 
Page  of  Nov.  No.,  ’69,  and  2d  Cover  Page,  Jam  No.,  1870. 


CLEANSES  GARMENTS 

QUICKLY  km  THOROUGHLY, 

WITHOUT  RUBBING, 

S3T  Saving  its  cost  every  year  by  saving  clothes. 


DOTY’S 

CLOTHES  WASH  Eft 


VflNTEf* 

VYdftvU 


£3:  S3 


IS  EVERYWHERE  ACKNOWLEDGED 

The  Strongest,  Most  Durable  and 
Efficient  Wringer  SVSade. 

B3T"  Try  it  ivitli  any  and  all  others. 

132?“  Sold  by  Dealers  generally. 

R,  C.  BROWNING,  Gen’l  Ag’t, 

32  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ICE  TOOLS 


IACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  hook, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c., 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express, 
ft.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy'  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Avc„  New  York. 


llnisl’s  ©ardena  Manual  and 
Almanac  for  187©, 

ALSO 

Gardeners  and  Planters  Price  Current 

„  OF 


ARE  NOW  REAM  FOR  MAILING. 

Buist’s  Seeds  are  of  our  own  growth  and  will  always  he 
found  RELIABLE,  and  so  WARRANTED. 

Enclose  a  letter  stamp  for  copies  to 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 
JScccl  Grower,  Philadelphia.. 

’  VICK’S 

miMlt  (BUIIM, 

fcxr,  1@705 

The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Thousand  copies  of  Viclc’s  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  is  published  and  ready 
to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
with  about  200  fine  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  beautiful  Colored  Plate  —  consisting  of 
seven  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  line 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 


It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  directions 
for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  &  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  hut  will 
he  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


■gXNOX’S  DESCRIPTIVE  and  Illustrated  Cata- 
logueof  Small  Fruits,  containing  52  pages,  will  be  sent 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 

Every  grower,  large  and  small,  should  have  it. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


Martha  ©rape.' — (White  Concord.) 

Our  stock  of  vines  of  this,  the  most  valuable  White  Grape 
grown,  is  very  large  and  fine.  See  our  Price  List  for  spring 
of  1870.  Sent  free.  J.  KNOX, 

Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Farmers,  Dealers,  Xcc  Companies,  or  for 

SKATING  PONDS. 

Illustrated  Priced  Circulars  sent  to  all  applicants  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  stamp.  Address 

XI.  XI.  AX.1.EN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


B 


cautiful  Designs  of  Cottages 

in  every  Number  of 

THE  H0RTSCO  LTUH8ST, 

Send  25  cents  for  Specimen  Copy  and 
Illustrated  Prospeetus. 

IXENRY  T.  ‘WILLIAMS,  Proprietor, 

7  Murray  St.,  New  York, 


JUJCUMBA — wr  Mo.  7©©. 

Greatly  the  most  valuable  Strawberry  we  grow.  See  our 
Price  List  for  spring  of  1870.  Sent  free.  •  j.  KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Naomi  RaspbesTy. 

We  offer  the  largest  stock  of  genuine  Plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Philadelphia,  Clark,  Hornet,  and  all  other  desirable 
kinds,  in  any  quantity.  See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1870. 
Sent  free.  J.  KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a  month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  &  Co,,  Brattleboro ,  Vt. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

IT tii-ixi,  GrarcLeii,  and.  Honseliold. 

“AGRICULTURE  18  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”  —Washington. 


OffiANGE  JUDW  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842, 

Published.  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year. 


$1.50  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 
dCopies  for  $  5  ;  1 0  for  $  1 2  ;  20  or  more,  $  1  each. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  January,  1870,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Cleik’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GROUP  OF  ORNAMENTAL  PHEASANTS  .—From  Life,  By  Edwin  Forbes.— EngravU  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


IVc  have  often  wondered  that  this  strikingly 
beautiful  class  of  poultry  is  not  more  frequent¬ 
ly  bred  by  our  amateur  poultry  fanciers.  The 
pheasants  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  are 
reported  quite  hardy.  The  common  pheasant 
of  Europe  is  said  to  have  been  originally  (hund¬ 
reds  of  years  ago)  brought  from  Asia.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  bird,  though  not  so  brilliant, 
from  contrasts  of  color,  as  the  golden  and  sil¬ 
ver  species  which  come  from  China.  The 
Common  Pheasant  is  known  in  several  varia¬ 
tions,  one  of  which,  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant, 
is  seen  with  his  mate  at  the  right  of  the  engrav¬ 


ing.  The  cock  is  a  pugnacious  fellow,  armed 
with  sharp  spurs,  and  weighs  about  8 1  [4  pounds. 
His  plumage  glows  with  ail  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Above  this  pair  is  a  pair  of  Albinos 
of  the  same  species.  The  Silver  Pheasant,  seen 
in  the  foreground,  with  his  hen,  of  more  sober 
colors,  behind  him,  is  gay  in  his  variagated 
plumage  of  black  and  white.  This  bird  is  a  good 
deal  larger  titan  the  common  one ;  the  markings 
are  well  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  head  of 
the  cock  is  adorned  by  remarkable  crimson, 
velvety  carunculations.  The  Golden  Pheasant, 
seen  above  the  last,  is  much  smaller  titan  the 


others.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  of 
the  cock  is  crimson ;  the  crest,  which  is  erectile, 
is  golden  yellow,  contrasting  with  the  orange 
colored  cape,  barred  with  black.  Other  colors  in 
the  plumage  are  chestnut  brown,  black,  blue,  and 
green,  with  glossy  iridescences.  Pheasants  do 
not  sit  well  in  confinement,  but  drop  their  eggs 
about,  which  are  usually  set  under  bantams  or 
Silky  fowls.  The  young  arc  delicate,  and  require 
careful  attention  and  a  variety  of  food.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  varieties  of  pheasants  might 
he  introduced,  and  if  set  at  liberty  in  retired 
spots,  below  latitude  41°,  become  acclimated. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1870. 

Wc  approach  the  time,  with  the  passage  of  this 
month,  when  farmers  must  have  their  plans  made, 
and  know  pretty  well  just  what  they  purpose,  and 
how  they  will  carry  it  out.  The  lengthening  days 
make  farmers  impatient  for  Held  work.  It  is  high 
time  that  good  farm  hands  were  engaged  for  the 
summer.  The  best  make  the  earliest  engagements. 
As  there  lias  been  quite  a  dearth  of  employment 
for  laboring  men,  both  in  town  and  country,  we 
anticipate  engagements  at  lower  rates  than  ruled 
last-  year.  Money  is  “  tight,”  in  commercial  phrase, 
and  farmers  have  not  been  so  well  paid  for  their 
products  as  in  the  past  few  years.  This  should 
not  influence  us  to  decrease  our  operations  ;  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  with  discretion,  and  to  employ  still 
more  labor,  would  be  better  polici'.  The  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  country  depends  directly  upon  large, 
good  crops,  of  our  staple  productions.  Labor 
well  employed,  and  manure  well  applied,  will 
surely  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  price  of  produce 
is  influenced  greatly  by  the  European  markets,  and, 
of  course,  by  the  harvests  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  at  peace,  and  the  irregularities  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  war  have  nearly  passed  away.  Our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  land  is  growing- 
in  value,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  of 
the  farming  interest  was  never  more  certain. 


Blii&ts  Alsoi&C  'Wox-lc. 

Wintering  Stock  too  often  means  feeding  animals 
just  enough  to  bring  them  through  to  spring,  or 
to  “  grass,”  with  life  enough  to  recover  in  a  few 
Aveeks  from  their  run  down,  “spring-poor”  condi¬ 
tion.  No  class  of  stock  can  he  thus  treated  with¬ 
out  loss.  They  are  liable  to  take  diseases,  they 
become  the  prey  to  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  if  the 
treatment  goes  a  little  too  far,  the  crows  and  dogs 
piclc  the  bones.  Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  winter¬ 
ed  well  oil  good  upland  liny  and  corn-stalks,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  corn  fodder, which  is  agood  variation  or  mixture 
for  beef  cattle  and  horses.  They  eat  bright  wheat 
and  oat  straw,  and  salt  or  marsh  hay  with  a  relish 
occasionally.  Most  horses  will  keep  fat  as  seals  on 
hay  alone,  if  not  worked.  They  should  be  fed 
moderately,  three  times  a  day.  Cows  and  young 
cattle  cannot  eat  too  much,  and  should  have  all 
they  will  eat  of  coarse  fodder.  They  ought  not  to 
be  made  very  fat,  and  will  not  become  so  without 
grain.  Sheep  will  do  well  on  straw,  eorn  fodder, 


and  hay,  swine  on  clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  a 
little  bran  or  slops  daily,  if  they  have  warm  quarters. 

Beef  Stock. — As  beeves  increase  in  flesh,  their 
feed  should  be  improved  iu  quality,  and  varied,  so- 
as  to  tempt  the  appetite,  especially  if  they  are  to 
be  marketed  soon.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for  graz- 
ing,  they  need  rot  be  fed  highly,  but  kept  gaining. 

Cows. — Should  any  “  come  in  ”  thus  early,  give 
them  warm  quarters  and  abundant  feed,  which 
may  well  consist  of  four  or  five  quarts  of  bran  or 
middlings,  two  quarts  of  oil-meal  or  corn-meal, 
and  half  a  bushel  of  roots  for  each  one,  with  ail 
the  hay  she  will  cat.  This  will  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  until  grass  comes.  Grain  fed  to  cows  with 
calf  is  of  great  service,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
let  a  cow  get  almost  beef  fat;  if  she  is  a  good 
milker,  all  will  come  hack  in  milk  and  cream. 

Horses  in  steady  use  need  only  good  feed  and 
grooming,  with  care  that  tlieir  shoeing  is  suitable 
for  the  season.  Those  having  little  work  should 
he  exercised,  that  their  legs  do  not  become  stiff 
and  “stocky.”  If  they  do,  hand  rubbing  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  reduce  them.  They  get  exercise 
enough  usually  by  having  an  hour’s  run  daily. 

Brood  Marcs  should  have  regular  exercise  also, 
and  their  feed  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or 
quality  as  their  time  approaches.  Be  careful  abcut 
their  slipping  upon  the  ice,  and  see  that  they  have 
feed  and  water  regularly,  and  salt,  either  always  ac¬ 
cessible, or  given  frequently— the  former  plan  is  best. 

Sheep.— Separate  the  weakly  from  those  that 
crowd  them,  so  that  each  shall  get  its  full  share  of 
feed.  Feed  roots  if  you  have  them  to  all,  but 
especially  to  fattening  sheep,  and  ewes  near  yean¬ 
ing.  Remove  vermin  and  scab  by  carbolic  soap. 

Early  Lambs  should  he  yeaned  in  very  warm 
quarters,  carefully  attended  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  first  few  days.  Should  they  become 
chilled  aud  set  hack,  much  of  the  profit  is  lost. 

Breeding  Sows  require  a  variety  of  nourishing 
feed.  Clover  hay,  milk,  boiled  potatoes,  bran,  etc. 
Do  not  expose  to  cold  winds  or  to  drifting  snow. 

Sick  and  Disabled  Animals,  of  all  sorts,  should  be 
separated  from  others  of  their  kind,  and  placed 
where  they  can  have  extra  care,  better  feed,  warm, 
cloan  stalls,  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and  where  they 
can  be  watched  and  groomed.  Never  “doctor” 
by  guess  work ;  if  you  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter,  or  what  to  do,  do  nothing  but  give  good 
nursing,  and  trust  to  nature.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
to  provide  other  accommodations,  a  sick  horse 
may  be  placed  in  a  loose  box  in  the  cow  stables, 
and  a  sick  cow  may  be  placed  among  the  horses. 

Poultry. — It  is  time  for  all  kinds  of  poultry  io 
prepare  for  laying;  this  they  do  by  accumulating 
flesh  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  time  the  hens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  are  in  good  condition, 
they  will,  if  good  for  anything,  begin  to  lay.  If 
we  wait  until  they  lay  before  we  begin  to  feed  them 
well,  they  will  give  us  few  eggs  before  they  want 
to  sit.  The  arrangements  for  a  large  clutch  of  eggs 
are  made  early,  probably  long  before  a  single  one 
is  laid.  Give  fowls  some  meat  or  pounded  bones, 
and  oyster  shells,  and  gravel  if  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  Ducks  need  similar  food.  Geese 
should  have  green  feed — cabbage  leaves,  and  turnip 
sprouts  are  good  for  them,  and  for  all  poultry. 
They  will  eat  hay,  which  is  best  cut  small,  and 
pounded  on  a  block  after  having  been  soaked. 

Qrain  Fields,  if  bare,  should  be  looked  to,  to  see 
that  the  water  furrows  are  free,  and  that-  the  soil  is 
not  liable  to  be  washed  by  spring  rains.  If  the 
grain  is  much  heaved  by  the  frost,  it  should  be 
rolled  as  soon  ns  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground  is 
settled  enough.  If  clover  seeding  is  intended,  the 
seed  may  be  sowed  before  rolling.  It  will  probably 
not  start  before  settled  warm  weather.  Top-dress¬ 
ings  of  bone-dust,  ashes,  fish  guano,  fine,  rich  com¬ 
post,  Peruvian  guano,  or  good  superphosphate,  will 
do  much  towards  resuscitating  grain  which  the  win¬ 
ter  lias  used  roughly,  and  may  be  put  on  poor  spots. 

The  Wood  Lot  will  still  furnish  work.  Fire-wood 
cut  during  the  winter  should  he  hauled  in  and  piled 
under  cover  of  a  roof,  so  that  air  shall  circulate 
freely  through  it,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  in  per- 
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fection.  Fallen  or  decaying  trees  should  be  cut. 
Crooked  saplings,  or  those  which  have  given  up 
the  effort  to  push  through  to  the  light,  should  be 
mercilessly  removed.  Among  the  young  growth, 
encourage  only  timber  trees  or  those  best  for  fuel. 

Maple  Sugar. — Make  preparations  betimes,  and 
consult  an  article  detailing  the  processes  on  p.  58. 

Manure. — Good  sledding  may  well  be  employed 
to  haul  out  manure,  especially  upon  plowed 
ground.  Work  over  manure  that  is  liable  to  heat, 
and  lay  it  in  compact  piles,  over  which  water  may 
be  pumped,  to  check  and  equalize  fermentation. 

Seeds,  of  all  kinds,  likely  to  be  needed,  both  for 
the  farm  and  garden,  should  be  early  provided,  and 
tested  in  pots  or  boxes,  to  prevent  disappointment. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Much  is  gained  in  taking  advantage  of  occasion¬ 
al  mild  spells  to  advance  the  spring  work.  The 
early  part  of  the  winter,  contrary  to  general  ex¬ 
pectation,  afforded  several  such,  and  doubtless 
others  will  occur  in  which  preparation  for  planting 
maybe  made,  odds  and  ends  cleared  up,  and  several 
days  gained  which  must  otherwise  have  been  taken 
from  the  busy  season.  We  repeat  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  purchaser  and  a  convenience 
to  the  vender  to  order  trees,  seeds,  and  similar 
matters,  well  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they 
will  be  planted  and  sown.  Seedsmen  now  have 
their  catalogues  ready  and  their  stock  in  store. 
Most  of  the  hints  given  in  January  arc  timely  now. 

4>a-elasis-«l  rstitl  Hi ursery. 

Planting. — The  time  for  setting  trees  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  locality.  In  the  Southern  States, 
planting  will  be  done  this  month,  but  at  the  North 
nothing  is  gained  by  planting  too  early,  even  if 
the  ground  happens  to  be  open  for  awhile.  The 
cold,  drying  winds  are  very  injurious  to  trees  that 
have  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  their  roots. 

Varieties. — In  planting  for  family  use,  the  selec¬ 
tion  should  compriso  varieties  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest.  In  orchards,  for  marketing,  there  should 
be  but  few  varieties,  and  those  of  popular  market 
kinds,  known  to  succeed  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
making  a  selection,  local  experience  is  the  only  safe 
guide.  Do  not  buy  from  the  extravagantly  colored 
pictures  shown  by  traveling  agents.  If  unfamiliar 
with  the  sorts  found  to  do  best,  make  it  a  business 
to  go  about  among  those  who  grow  fruit,  and  learn. 

Young  Trees,  that  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  are 
to  be  preferred  to  larger  ones  that  have  become 
checked  in  their  growth  by  being  crowded  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows.  Some  planters  prefer  trees  only  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft.  If  trees  are  frozen 
in  transportation,  let  them  thaw  very  gradually. 

Old  Trees,  that  have  become  established,  may  bo 
treated,  during  a  damp,  foggy  time,  to  a  wash  of 
strong  soft-soap,  thinned  with  water  enough  to 
work,  or  a  lye  of  potash.  This  destroys  moss, 
loosens  old  scales,  and  leaves  the  bark  smooth. 

Injured  Trees,  such  as  have  been  broken  by 
storms  or  otherwise,  should  have  the  ragged  wound 
pared  smooth.  Those  slightly  injured  by  mice  and 
rabbits  will  recover  if  earth  be  drawn  up  to  cover 
the  wound.  If  the  bark  is  completely  gone,  the 
only  way  to  save  the  tree  is  to  connect  the  bark 
below  and  above  the  wound  by  cions,  inserted 
in  the  bark  so  as  to  span  over  the  injured  part. 

Grafting  should  be  done  only  when  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  shows  that  vegetation  is  starting. 
Cions  may  be  cut  and  preserved  in  moss  or  sawdust. 

Pruning  is  to  be  done  before  growth  begins.  In 
pruning  neglected  trees,  the  object  should  be  to 
get  an  open  and  well-balanced  head.  Take  care 
that  a  bad  wound  is  not  made  by  the  falling  of  the 
limb  when  partly  sawed  off.  Pare  wounds  smooth, 
and  cover  them  with  melted  grafting  wax  or  paint, 
which  may  be  tinted,  to  be  less  conspicuous. 

Insects. — Those  which  need  particular  attention 
at  this  time  are  the  Tent-caterpillar  and  the  Canker- 
worm.  The  first  named  is  still  to  be  attacked  in 
the  eggs,  which  will  be  found  attached  in  bands  to 


the  twigs,  near  their  ends.  The  Canker  worm  is¬ 
sues  from  the  ground  in  spring,  and  often  in  warm 
days  this  month.  The  females  are  wingless,  and 
can  only  ascend  the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs  by 
climbing.  Some  obstacle  must  be  presented  to 
their  ascent.  The  simplest  is  a  band  of  stout  paper 
tied  around  the  tree,  to  which  tar  is  applied.  This 
must  be  looked  to  every  few  days,  and  bo  renewed 
if  the  surface  has  become  hard.  There  are  a  great 
many  contrivances  for  surrounding  trees  with  a 
gutter  or  barrier  of  oil  or  other  liquid,  impassable 
to  insects,  some  of  which  are  given  in  back  volumes. 
The  success  of  all  these  depends  upon  frequent  in¬ 
spection  and  care.  Sec  back  volumes  for  details. 

Manure  may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
orchard.  It  should  never  be  put  in  a  heap  around 
the  trunks,  where  it  does  no  good,  but  harm. 


IFraait  Giii'den. 

Trees,  and  there  should  be  only  dwarf  ones  in 
the  fruit  garden  proper,  will  need  pruning,  wash¬ 
ing  with  soap  or  lye,  protection  against  insects, 
etc.,  and  such  other  care  as  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Orape- Vines  may  be  pruned  when  not  frozen.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  in  the  pressure  of  fall 
work,  the  vinos  aro  left  until  now.  If  the  coldest 
of  the  winter  is  over,  go  over  those  trimmed 
last  fall,  and  remove  the  extra  buds  that  were  left 
as  a  precaution  against  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Blackberries  and  liasjoberries  should  be  set  as 
early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow.  The 
underground  shoots,  which  will  form  the  canes  of 
next  season,  start  very  early,  and  are  likely  to  be 
injured  if  the  setting  is  left  until  late. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  in  those  localities 
where  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Manure  is  the  main  question,  and  it  will  be 
needed  in  large  quantities,  not  only  to  apply  to  the 
soil,  but  for  hot-beds.  The  heaps  should  be  so 
large  that  the  generated  heat  will  not  allow  them 
to  freeze.  When  the  heaps  become  heated,  which 
is  shown  by  the  issuing  of  steam,  or  may  be  as¬ 
certained  by  thrusting  a  stake  into  them,  they 
should  be  re-built;  water  if  the  interior  is  dry. 

Cold-Frames. — The  plants  will  now  bear  full  ex¬ 
posure  during  sunny  days,  but  they  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  afternoon,  even  if  the  nights  are  mild, 
for  fear  of  a  sudden  change  and  snow  storms. 

Hot-beds  should  be  started  six  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  time  for  planting  in  the  open  air  ;  hence 
they  are  now  needed  only  in  the  warmer  States, 
where  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  etc.,  may  be  sown. 
Preparations  should  be  made.  The  common  size 
of  sash  is  3  x  6  feet,  glazed  with  8  x  10  glass. 

Straw  Mats  will  also  be  needed  to  cover  the  sash, 
to  protect  plants  from  frost  or  too  much  sun.  The 
mats  should  be  7  feet  long,  aud  feet  wide,  so 
that  two  will  cover  three  sashes.  We  have,  in 
former  volumes,  given  directions  for  making  them. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  stretch  five  strands  of 
strong  twine  or  “  marlin,”  of  the  proper  length, 
to  form  the  mat,  then  lay  on  straw,  with  the  but 
ends  towards  the  edges  of  the  mats,  and  about  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  then  put  five  other  strings  over 
the  straw,  and  directly  above  the  first  ones,  and 
take  a  large  needle  and  twine  and  sew  through  the 
straw,  taking  care  that  the  loop  of  the  stitch 
catches  both  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The 
sewing  should  be  done  at  each  pair  of  strings. 

Brush,  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans.  Cut  while 
there  is  leisure,  and  before  the  leaves  start. 

Potatoes. — A  few  for  very  early  planting  may  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room  to  start  the  sprouts,  and  then 
be  planted  in  a  warm  place  in  the  garden.  A  few 
days  may  be  gained,  as  they  may  with 

Peas,  by  a  little  coaxing.  Plant  a  row  or  two  in 
a  sheltered  place,  laying  a  board  over  the  rows  at 
night,  and  on  very  cold  days.  When  the  peas  are 
up,  raise  the  boards  by  means  of  bricks  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  will  keep  them  clear  of  the  plants, 
f  Two  boards,  nailed  together  like  an  eaves-trougli, 
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■  re  sometimes  used  for  a  cover  at  night.  They 
may  be  placed,  in  the  day,  near  the  plants,  to  break 
iff  the  wind  and  reflect  the  sun’s  heat. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify. — Digas  soon  as  the  ground 
is  thawed,  and  before  the  plants  start. 

Bhubarb.—  Roots  may  be  forced  by  placing  them 
in  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  in  a  warm  room, 
or,  where  there  are  cold-frames  or  green-houses, 
they  may  be  forwarded  easily. 

Seeds. — Test  their  vitality  as  directed  last  month. 
Trust  to  none  that  are  of  doubtful  identily. 

Flower  C*»a’tlle:aa  aaad  ILsuwn. 

Plans  for  new  improvements  should  be  complet¬ 
ed  before  the  working  season  begins.  We  give,  on 
page  04,  some  suggestions  about  laying  out  flower¬ 
beds,  and  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  on 
tire  subject  next  month.  Whether  the  place  be 
large  or  small,  a  considerable  extent  of  unbroken 
turf  should  be  secured,  unless  one’s  taste  for 
flowers  is  so  strong  as  to  require  that  all  the  avail¬ 
able  land  be  appropriated  to  them. 

Shrubs  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  plan. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  in  foliage  all  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  some  of  them  produce  exquisite  flowers. 
Prune  established  ones  if  they  have  become  over¬ 
crowded  and  out  of  shape.  Let  the  trimming  con¬ 
form  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant,  and  do  not 
try  to  make  one  with  naturally  curving  branches 
grow  upright.  Those  which  flower  only  on  the  new 
wood,  like  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  need  to  be  cut 
back,  to  induce  a  strong  new  growth,  while  shrubs 
upon  which  the  buds  for  next  year’s  flowering,  are 
ready  formed,  as  the  Lilac,  need  only  to  be  thinned. 

Ornamental  Trees,  if  they  need  pruning,  should 
be  treated  with  the  same  care  as  fruit  trees.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  lower  limbs 
which  are  in  the  way,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  tree  to  take  its  natural  form. 

Half  Hardy  Plants,  which  have  been  stored  for 
winter  in  pits  or  in  cellars,  will  need  looking  to,  to 
guard  against  their  being  started  into  growth  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Give  air,  and  keep  as  cool 
as  possible,  without  severo  freezing.  Plants  in  cel¬ 
lars,  if  too  dry,  will  need  a  little  water. 

Dahlias,  Cannas,  and  other  roots,  stored  for  the 
winter,  should  bo  examined  occasionally.  They 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  dampness  than  dryness, 
'  and  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  place  if  there  are 
any  signs  of  decay. 

Wood-work,  such  as  trellises,  garden  seats,  rustic 
ornaments,  etc.,  will  need  painting  or  oiling. 

At  the.  South,  where  the  climate  permits  it,  trees 
•  and  shrubs  may  be  planted,  perennials  lifted  and  di¬ 
vided,  lawns  made,  and  other  spring  work  executed. 

Sreeii"lio«ise  and  Window  fiardcii. 

Air  is  to  be  given  on  mild  days — a  point  much 
neglected  by  those  who  grow  window  plants. 

Dud  should  be  removed  from  the  leaves  of  win¬ 
dow  plants  by  washing  or  showering. 

Insects. — Those  which  most  commonly  infest 
■  house  plants  are  treated  of  on  page  63. 

Bulbs  should  have  the  flower  stalk  cut  away  as 
soon  as  out  of  flower.  If  in  pots  or  boxes,  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  growing  until  they  can  be 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground.  Bulbs  that  have 
flowered  in  glasses  are  not  worth  saving. 

Plants  in  Bloom  will  need  shading  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Bring  those  about  to  flower 
near  the  glass. 

Propagation  of  bedding  and  other  plants  for  sum* 

.  luer  use  may  now  be  commenced.  Verbenas,  Ge¬ 
raniums,  Heliotropes,  and  such  plants,  are  often 
needed  in  large  quantities,  and  by  beginning  early 
the  stock  may  be  multiplied  extensively.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  of  the  house  should  always  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  cutting  bench. 

Seeds  of  annuals,  for  summer  blooming,  may  be 
sown  in  shallow  boxes  ;  the  seedlings,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  may  be  pricked  out  intoother 
boxes.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  perennials,  if 
.  started  early  in  this  way,  will  bloom  the  first  year. 
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HOW  it  is  DOM. 


As  previously  explained,  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  employ  no  Agents,  and  pay 
no  direct  commissions  on  subscriptions.  But  they 
prepare  a  list  of  choice  articles,  very  valuable  for 
use,  or  for  sale  by  those  not  needing  them,  which 
they  offer  to  all  desiring  them,  as  rewards  or  Premi¬ 
ums  to  those  who  gather  and  forward  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  These  Premiums  are  paid  out  of  adver¬ 
tising  receipts ;  all  the  money  received  from 
subscriptions,  and  much  more,  is  expended  upon 
the  paper  itself.  The  Premium  Articles  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  lowest  wholesale  cash  prices,  usually 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  by  this  means, 
and  by  favorable  advertising  arrangements,  large 
premiums  can  be  offered.  No  article  is  offered 
which  is  not  believed  to  he  of  a  superior  character, 
and  cheap  at  the  prices  named.  The  list  is  given 
in  another  column,  and  a  full  descriptive  list  is  sent 
to  all  desiring  it.  Fully  ten  thousand  people 
have  obtained  these  premiums  in  the  past,  and  a 
great  number  are  now  receiving  them  daily. 
While  thousands  have  written  expressing  their 
great  satisfaction  at  their  reception,  not  a  dozen 
persons  have  ever  expressed  the  slightest  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  Publishers  aim  to  deal  honestly, 
fairly,  and  liberally  with  all,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result . Thou¬ 

sands  of  illustrations  could  be  given  had  we  room, 
but  the  following  will  suffice  as  recent  examples : 


FIVE  LADIES  obtained  12  subscribers  each, 
received  a  Sewing  Machine, and  presented  it  to  a  Soldier’s 
widow,  who  is  thus  placed  in  a  condition  to  earn  a  living 
for  herself  and  children.  This  is  done  in  many  places. 

POSTMASTERS,  and  their  CLERKS  in  large 
numbers,  are  making  up  many  Clubs,  and  calling  largely 
for  almost  every  article  in  the  whole  premium  list. 

A  SCHOOL  BOY,  (one  of  many  similar  cases)  in 
five  evenings,  gathered  19  subscribers,  and  now  owns  the 
Great  Dictionary,  with  its  immense  store  of  information. 

TWO  FARMERS  united  their  efforts,  and  in 
three  weeks  (using  only  part  of  the  evenings  and  stormy 
days)  they  secured  150  subscribers  in  their  own  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  neighborhood,  and  as  a  reward  they  own  together 
a  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  with  no  cost  except  freight. 

A  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  during  a  few  evenings, 
made  up  a  Sewing  Machine  Premium  Club,  and  sold  the 
machine  for  $55,  (equal  to  his  net  wages  for  two  months). 


MANY  GENTLEMEN  of  various  occupations 
have  made  up  Clubs  of  0  to  00  subscribers,  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  surprise  their  “  better  halves  ”  with  one 
or  more  of  the  premiums  Nos.  40  to  55.  (Sec  Table.) 

EADIES,  IN  ERE  AT  NUMBERS,  and 

many  MEN,  are  canvassing  for  our  Premiums  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  They  receive  the  articles  and  sell  them,  for  they 
arc  all  very  salable,  and  thus  secure  larger  salaries  than 


they  could  obtain  in  any  other  way— ranging  all  the  way 
from  $30  to  $400  amonth.  The  Publishers  have  letters 
and  figures  to  show  these  facts.  Any  person,  of  the  right 
tact  and  enterprise,  can  do  the  same.  Those  who  have 
not  the  tact  can  cultivate  it,  if  they  have  the  enterprise. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  A  SMALL  VILLAGE 

CHURCH,  says:  “ . I  needed  a  Cyclopedia  for 

my  Library,  but  my  small  salary  would  never  leave 

enough  to  buy  it . I  started  out  Monday  morning 

among  my  parishioners,  and,  stating  my  object  to  my 
people,  they  soon  helped  me  to  a  list  of  9G  subscribers, 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  got  125  names,  if  you  had  re¬ 
quired  it,  for  the  Cyclopedia.  I  am  grandly  paid  for  my 
effort,  which  has  really  cost  nothing,  for  in  gathering  the 
names  I  made  nearly  a  hundred  Parish  calls  that  I  ought 
to  have  made  any  way.  I  shall  repay  my  people  in  infor¬ 
mation  these  books  are  furnishing  me ;  the  reading  of 
your  paper  in  ninety-six  families  will  awaken  thought  and 
enterprise,  and  thus  they  will  be  doubly  paid.  Further, 
I  know  of  at  least  $200  lost  by  the  humbug  swindlers  last 
year,  which  your  paper  would  have  saved.  So  here  will 
be  another  gain.  Your  premiums  are  a  public  benefit.” 


AN  ACADEMY  STUDENT,  paying  his  own 
way,  spent  vacation  in  canvassing  among  his  friends,  and 
for  the  subscribers  obtained  he  selected  premiums  he 
could  sell ;  and,  as  the  result,  he  cleared  $5.27  for  each 
day  of  vacation,  over  all  traveling  and  other  expenses. 


EIGHT  BOYS  AND  GIR1LS  obtained  10  sub¬ 
scribers  each,  and  received  for  the  Club  a  premium  Me- 
lodeon  for  their  Sunday  School  Room.  Some  people  who 
at  first,  thought  they  “  didn’t  want  the  paper,”  subscribed 
on  account  of  the  object  aimed  at,  but  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  the  investment  really  a  double  paying  one. 

A  CLERIC  IN  A  COUNTRY  STORE,  says: 

“ . My  friend  S - got  an  ‘American  Watch  ’  last 

year,  and  it  was  so  good  that  I  thought  I  would  try  for 
one  this  year.  So  I  opened  my  list  four  weeks  ago,  and 
as  opportunity  occurred,  -without  interfering  with  my 
regular  duties,  I  have  gathered  and  forwarded  55  sub¬ 
scriptions.  I  have  found  plenty  of  people  willing  to 
subscribe  if  X  would  take  and  forward  the  money.  The 
enclosed  list  makes  up  55  names — or  enough  for  the 
Watch  Premium,  No.  56,  and  five  names  more  towards  a 
Sewing  Machine  for  a  widowed  Aunt,  which  X  shall  get  be¬ 
fore  spring,  and  I  guess  before  this  month  closes . ” 


SEVERAL  FARMERS’  CLUBS  have  divided 
the  collection  of  names  among  a  few  active  members, 
five  to  a  dozen  each,  and  secured  the  valuable  premiums 
Nos.  100  to  111 — so  that  they  have  the  books  for  general 
use,  besides  the  paper  for  the  individual  subscribers. 


IN  THE  SAME  WAY  the  valuable  Live-Stock 
offered  in  the  premiums  are  being  secured  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  use.  One  of  these  breeding  animals,  introduced 
in  a  neighborhood,  will  soon  bring  increased  value 
to  the  stock,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

BUT  space  fails  ns  to  note  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
is  being  done  all  over  the  country,  and  easily  done,  too. 
The  paper  itself  shall  be  so  valuable  as  to  repay  all  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  premiums  are  all  so  much  extra  gain,  or 
pay,  to  those  who  simply  take  the  trouble  to  explain  its 
character  and  collect  and  forward  names  of  subscribers. 

THIS  MONTH 

IS  A  CAPITAL  TIME  to  fill  Clubs  under  way, 
and  start  and  complete  new  ones.  The  supply  of  Premi¬ 
ums  is  abundant  (except  in  animals)  and  almost  any  one 
who  has  enterprise  and  courage  can  gather  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  large  enough  to  got  some  of  the  premiums. 
There  is  hardly  a  Post  Office  in  the  whole  country  where 
there  are  not  still  subscribers  enough  left  to  form 
quite  a  large  premium  Club.  YOXJ  READER,  may  se¬ 
cure  the  premiums  if  you  will.  TRY  IT. 

SEE  “Special  Notes”  on  next  Page. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet.'] 


vs 
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Table  of  Premiums  ami  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (1870). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

1—  Shorthorn  Bull . $500  col 

a— Shorthorn  Bull . $600  oo! 

3— Shorthorn  Bull . $700  00! 

A— Ayrshire  Bull . *100  on 

5— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

fi— Ayrshire  Bull . $200  Oft 

7—  Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

8—  Alderney  Bull . $300  00 

9—  Alderney  Bull . $400  001  365 

10—  Devon  Bull . *100  00 

11  —  Devon  Bull . *150  00 

1  'i— Devon  Bull . $200  00, 

1 3—  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

14—  Cotswold  Bam . $200.00 

15—  Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00; 

1C,— Cotswold  Ewe . $150  00 

17—  Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18—  Southdown  Bam . $150  00' 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


20  —Southdown  Ewe . $100  00 

21  —  Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

22—  Essex  Piq . : .  .  $50  00 

23—  La  Eleche  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

‘lA—Houdan  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  *10  00 

23—  Creve  Coeur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

20— Black  Spanish  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

27—  Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

28—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

29—  Bre-see's  King  of  the  Ear  lies,  (‘lib.  parc.)$,  2  00 
3H— Norway  Oats,  A  peck,  Bamsdell  <fi  Co.)  $2  75 

31—  Garden  Seeds  .for  a  Family  (AO  kinds)  $5  00 

32—  Floiver  'Seeds for  a.  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 

33—  Carden  Seeds  it  Floioer  Bulbs  (Selection)^  oo 

34 —  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  no 

35 — Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

30—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  ib  Baker) . $55  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

38 — Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  it  Gibbs ) . $55  00 

39—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $60  00 

40—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $U  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

42 —Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver  Plated ) . $50  00 

A3— Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

Ad— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _  $3  00 

40— Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47  —One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) —  $6  00 

48— One  Dozen  Table-spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

50 —Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ $14  00 


51  —Knives  and  Forks 
52 — Knives  and  Forks 
53  -Knives  and  Forks 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55—  Fluted  Steel 
50— Pocket  Knife 

57—  Pocket  Knife 

58—  Pocket  Knife 

59 —  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


do.) _ $18  50 

do.) _ $22  00 

do.) _ $25  50 

do.)....  $5  00 
do.)....  $2  50 
(,/.  P.  Sioain).. . .  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  S3  00 
(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(do.  do.) _  $2  00 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


C,0—Melodeon,  l-octave(  G.  A. Prince  <0 Co.'s) .  $07  00 

Ol— Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

6 ‘2— Piano,  Splendid ' LoctLSteimcayd-Sons )K 
C,3—Colibri  Piano  ( Malhusheck  P.  F.  Co.)ff 

04— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $10  00 

O  5 — Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch.  ( .4  m.  Watch  Co.)  $1 00  00 

66— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  00 

07— Double  llbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  <f-  //.)$30  00 
O 8— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.) $75  00 

09—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $1150 

70  —Case  of  Mathematical  instruments . $0  00 

71—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

72—  Gold  Pen,  Sll.  Case,  E.(  Warren  ibSpadone)  $  1  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
7  A— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $1  00 

7 O—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

7 7— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78  —  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2..  $125  00 

79—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,(R.  Ik.  Allen  <(  Co.)$lS  00 

80—  Collins  <0  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

81 —  Hand  Cultivator  and  Wccder  ( Comstock)  $ 

8-1— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

S3— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  <C  Co.) . $14  00 

84 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85—  Pocket  Lanterns.  One  Dozen . $9  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

HO— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91 —  Ally  Four  do.  do.  do. 

92—  ,4»'/  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol..  at  same  rate) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 

>\A—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
95—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

HO— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98 —  An}/  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

99  -Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVI II. 

100—  .1  810  Library  (Your Choice).. 

101—  A  815  Library  do. 

102—  A  820  Library  do. 

103 —  A  825  Library  do. 

104—  A  830  Library  do. 

105—  .4  835  Library  do. 

106— 1840  Library  do. 

107 —  A  ,84-5  Library  do. 

108—  .1  850  Library  do. 

109—  A  860  library  do. 

110—  .4  875  Library  do. 

1 1 1  —A  81  OO  Library  do. 


$1  75 
•SIS  $3  50 
:SS  $5  2: 

$7  00 
~  §  $8  75 

ba, 

_ $.22  7 

.  $  2  50 
^3  *5  00 
2  3  $7  50 
§  ^SIO  00 
Si *12  50 

V 


•  a,$75  OO; 
^-cioo  00 


11,2— A  ’Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below). 


at 

$1.50 

at 

$1- 

425 

1250 

1  500 

1500 

I  580 

1700 

120 

350 

165 

500 

210 

650 

210 

650 

300 

900 

365 

1050 

120 

350 

165 

5(0 

210 

650 

120 

350 

210 

650 

120 

350 

165 

500 

120 

350 

165 

500 

100 

2S5 

120 

350 

46 

150 

66 

225 

50 

150 

50 

150 

no 

150 

30 

97 

22 

75 

22 

75 

n 

22 

7 

27 

13 

37 

13 

37 

22 

SO 

97 

10 

52 

60 

240 

70 

275 

60 

210 

67 

270 

21 

70 

18 

58 

66 

225 

44 

110 

19 

65 

16 

52 

27 

90 

15 

45 

19 

65 

19 

65 

21 

70 

27 

90 

33 

110 

39 

124 

13 

37 

6 

A 

25 

5 

22 

6 

25 

5 

22 

7S 

295 

138 

400 

540 

16(i0 

sso 

1150 

no 

150 

110 

350 

24 

80 

46 

150 

92 

312 

60 

190 

18 

55 

22 

75 

11 

35 

14 

42 

15 

45 

9 

32 

18 

58 

;  22 

75 

150 

450 

27 

90 

38 

120 

17 

54 

13 

87 

21 

70 

6 

20 

17 

54 

96 

325 

18 

58 

20 

29 

13 

38 

15 

47 

17 

54 

33 

10S 

24 

SG 

!  10 

48 

18 

60 

21 

71 

45 

137 

18 

58 

24 

85 

SI 

106 

33 

125 

44 

144 

no 

162 

;  56 

177 

62 

192 

68 

207 

80 

237 

100 

282 

125 

300 

IfW"  Every  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and.  88  to 
112  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivcred-YREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 
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SPECIAL  NOTES. 

Head  and  carefully  Note  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-oflices. 
But.... (b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ ( c )  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts. .. .(«)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
'  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly ...  .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Descriirtion  of  Premiums. 

7L ’very  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  and  also  in  a'  Special  SSIieef,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only: 

No.  84.  —  Craitdall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  nnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

Nos.  88  to  9SB. — Volumes  of  Il»e 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
bo  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  arc 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  to  9S>. — ‘S6«uii<il  Volumes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  8S 
to  03  above,  but  arc  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  Itlft  to  111. — CiS-ood. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  oiler  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  aud  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  hooks  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  '  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  he  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  thaii  to  have  ail  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Let 

the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  ‘.Library  for  general  use. 

No.  412. — General  ISoolc  Premium. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1 .20  each  ;  or  00  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  boo/cs 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pi'epaid  through  by  vs. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Jan.  14, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ; 
also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Earley.  Oats. 

24  days  this  m’th.247,500  1S3, 000  141,000  -  178,000  237,000 

24  days  tosi  m’ th  .519,000  3,173,000  720,000  56,5001,558,000  2,147,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Itye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  ttis  m’tli.214, 000  1,756,000  995,000  32,000  133,000  768,000 

24  days  last  m’tli.836,000  3,018,000  1,009,000  47,000  763,000  1,656,500 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1870 . 247,500  185,000  141,000  -  178,000  237,000 

20  days  1869 . 179,000  324,000  378,500  3,900  27,000  36,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1870 . 214,000  1,756,000  995,000  32,000  133,000  76S.OOO 

20  days  1S09 . 241,000  1,052,500  1,197,000  163,000  185,000  910,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S69 . 1,582,211  18,240,586  1,637,586  142,542  — — -  49,393 

1868 . 1,020,522  5,775,109  6,002,825  153,093  -  91,340 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14; 


Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats. 

1R70 

61407  41 0  258  16  646 

IRfiO 

26  01 4  1 21  002  9.1 49^0 

1868 

90  SO *670  200*027 

5. 

Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn,  Rye.  Bariev. 

Oats, 

Malt. 

18G9. 

bush. 

bush.  bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

husli. 

Jan.  12.. 

. 4,423.028 

591,903  38.2S9 

34,900 

1,310,935 

85,405 

Dec.  11.. 

. 3,810,562 

833,909  50,043  285,906 

1,380,594 

77,097 

Nov.  10. 

_ 1,610,030 

093, 0S5  31,700 

3I.5S4 

281.5S1 

00,782 

Oct.  11.. 

445,068  34,467 

5,948 

120,950 

07,094 

Sept.  6.. 

.  745,121 

127,736  56,081 

— 

183,920  134,  S70 

Aug.  9. . 

.  634,262 

253,155  75,797 

361 

50,219  105,458 

July  1». 

328,613  71,418 

2,966 

259,985 

97,177 

June  7... 

.  637,877 

385,241  107,540 

383 

555,993  109.746 

May  11.. 

394.156  107,502 

17.CS4 

613,106 

77,677 

Apr.  10.. 

. 1,684,633 

1.080,769  165.00S 

48,231 

1,178,740 

60,664 

March  12 . 1,990,416 

1.301,107  211,880 

81,010 

2,000.457 

50,095 

Feb.  10. 

. 3,708,600 

1.407,016  225,182 

91,384 

2,390,529 

58.031 

Jan.  13., 

1,509,233  263,260 

54,740 

2,864,334  236,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14. 

. 3,475,541 

2,005,819  2S7  101  342,921 

3,014,594 

99,526 

6.  Receipts  of  Rreadstuffs  in  New  York  in  each  of 
the  last  seven  years  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 . 3,535,710  23,813,652  11,666,784  357,803  3,007,958  8,747,322 

1868 . 2,860,726  12,988,147  19,053,615  773,351  2,853,043  10,221,590 

1807 . 2,602,892  9,640,131  14,979,277  765,376  2,069,724  8,030,807 

1866.  ...2,720,835  5,729,912  22,189,532  1,314,943  5,695,485  8,811,061 

1865 . 3,628,526  8,768.929  15,935,277  899,679  3,239,054  9,851,955 

1864 . 3,967,717  13,453,136  7,164,895  491,915  2,544,891  12,952,238 

1863 . 4,574,059  19,937,856  14,231,599  439,567  2,143,485  11,076,035 

Ctrr.r.KNT  Wholesale  Prices. 


Dec.  14.  Jan.  14. 


Price  oe  Gold . 

132V 

131V 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

4  40 

@  6  15 

?4  50 

@  6  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

5  60 

@10  00 

5  40 

@10  00 

Extra  Western  . 

5  00 

@  9  50 

5  00 

©  9  50 

Extra  Genesee . 

6  25 

@  7  50 

6  10 

@  7  50 

Superfine  Western . 

4  41) 

@  4  90 

4  50 

@  4  85 

Rye  Flour . . . 

4  50 

@  5  85 

4  25 

@  5  35 

Corn  Meal.  . . 

4  50 

@  5  15 

4  50 

©  5  10 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

1  40 

@  1  05 

1  .35 

@  1  60 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  03 

©  1  35 

1  00 

©  1  28 

Corn—  Yellow . 

92 

@  1  14 

92 

©  1  10 

Mixed.  . . 

1  06 

@  1  12V 

82 

©  1  08 

oats—  Western . 

62 

@  63  V 

57 

@  60 

State  . 

62V®  64  V 

60 

@  63 

Rye. . 

1  02 

@  1  15 

l  no 

®  1  12 

Barley . 

1  05 

®  1  30 

1  00 

©  1  25 

Haa-— Bale  19100  ft . 

75 

®  1  15 

80 

©  1  20 

Straw,  100  lb . 

75 

@  1  10 

70 

©  1  10 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?<  lb _ 

25  V®  26V 

25 

©  26 

Hops— Crop  ol  1809.  ^  B> . 

15 

@  28 

15 

©  28 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?!  lb 

85 

@  95 

85 

©  95 

Seed— ( lover,  79  lb  . 

12V@  13?f 

13 

©  14 

Timothy,  bushel . 

3  75 

@  4  00 

4  00 

©  4  25 

Flax,  ®  bushel . 

2  35 

@  2  40 

2  20 

©  2  30 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  ft . 

10  V®  12V 

9Y@  12  V 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ®gal  . 

30 

@  48 

28 

@  45 

Coffer—  Iiio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

8  'A®  12?f 

SV@  12V 

Touacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ ®ft. 

9 

@  17 

9 

©  17 

Seed  Leaf,  79  ft . 

12 

@  75 

12 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 79  lb. 

44 

@  GO 

42 

©  CO 

Domestic,  pulled,  ®  ft . 

32 

@  47 

30 

©  47 

California,  unwashed, . 

22 

®  33 

20 

©  33 

Tallow,®  lb  . 

10 

@  10  V 

9V@  10V 

Oil-Cake— ®  ton  . . 

45  on 

@48  00 

41  50 

@47  50 

Pork—  Mess,  barrel . 

32  00 

@33  25 

27  25 

@28  00 

Prime,  79  barrel . 

23  75 

@27  00 

— ■ 

©  — 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

3  00 

@13  00 

8  00 

@14  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  79  lb. 

18 

©  20 

15V@  17V 

ButtkPv  —  \\  estern,  lb . 

20 

@  35 

20 

©  35 

State,  lb . 

33 

©  46 

32 

@  45 

Cheese . 

10 

@  17V 

10 

@  18 

Beans—®  bushel. . 

2  10 

@  3  40 

2  00 

©  3  25 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  $  bn. 

1  05 

@  1  10 

1  00 

@  1  10 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?!  dozen  .. 

41 

@  45 

40 

<3  43 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

12 

@  17 

15 

@  22 

Turkeys.  ®  lb . . 

14 

@  20 

18 

®  24 

Geese,  ®  Pair  . . 

1  75 

©  3  00 

1  75 

@  3  50 

Potatoes,  New—®  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  25 

1  25 

©  2  00 

Apples— iO  barrel . 

2  50 

@  4  50 

3  00 

@  4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ®  bbl . 

3  00 

@  5  00 

— 

©  - 

Turnips—®  bbl . 

1  23 

@  1  75 

1  59 

®  1  75 

Cabbages—®  100 . 

4  50 

@  6  50 

— 

@  - 

onions—®  bbl . 

4  50 

@  6  50 

4  00 

@  7  75 

Cranberries—®  bbl . 

— 

@  — 

10  01) 

@12  00 

Broom-corn—®  ft . 

12 

@  16 

12 

@  19V 

Gold  has  been  unsettled  and  lower,  haying  fallen  to 
11954,  hut  it  subsequently  rallied  to  12354,  mid  closed  at 

12jjk _ Breadstuff's  have  been  offered  freely,  and  have 

been  depressed  in  price,  on  a  moderate  trade.  At  the 
close,  holders  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  mani¬ 
fested  unusual  eagerness  to  realize,  in  view  of  the  liberal 


Supplies  available,  and  prices  closed  in  favor  of  pur¬ 
chasers...  .Provisions  have  been  in  better  supply,  and 
hog  products  have  been  much  cheaper.  The  demand  has 
been  somewhat  brisker,  at  the  reduced  figures ....  Cotton 
has  been  less  active,  and  irregular. . ..Wool  has  been 
slow  of  sale,  and  weak  in  price. . .  .There  has  been  much 
less  movement  in  Hay,  nops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  which 
have  been  held  with  comparative  firmness. . .  .We  give 
monthly  and  annual  statistics  oP  the  breadstuff  trade  of 
this  port,  carefully  made  up,  from  our  own  records. 

New  Voric  JLive-Stoclc  JJIarlcets.— 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows. 


Dec.., 

...20th . 

.  5,821 

126 

do. 

28th . 

124 

Jan.. 

....4th . 

..  4,788 

93 

do. 

llth . . 

..  7,078 

128 

Total 

in  4  Weeks. . 

..23,256 

471 

do.  forprev.  5  Weeks  29,588 

564 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 
640  27,925  12,763  47,275 

4  S3  20,882  11,610  38,868 
370  20,100  8,725  31,076 

582  37,487  10,552  55,827 

2,075  106,394  43,650  176,046 
5,077  169,145  81, 70S  286,092 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  perWeek . 5,814 

do.  do.  last  Month . 5,918 


do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .7,990 
Average  per  Week,  1869  .  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  1868  .  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1866.  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1S65  .  5,255 

Total  in  1869 . 326,280 

Total  iu  1868 . 298,128 

Total  in  1867 .  293,832 

Total  in  1866. .  298,880 

Total  in  1865 .  270,274 

Total  in  1861 .  267,609 


118  510  26,598  10,912 

113  1,015  33,829  16,341 

115  2,020  43,054  20,741 

92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

105  1,588  27,182  18,809 

04  1,320  22,154  20,605 

94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

4,827  91, OSS  1,499,509  798,199 

5,466  82,571  1,413,479  978,061 

3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

4,885  62,420  1,010,000  672,000 

6,161  77,991  836,733  573,190 

7,603  75,621  782,462  660,277 


Ill  summing  up  the  yearly  supply  of  stock  coming  to 
the  New  York  market  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1869, 
wc  find  a  large  increase  in  some  departments  over  the 
receipts  given  for  former  years,  while  in  others  the  sup¬ 
ply  has  not  quite  equaled  that  of  last  year.  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beeves  there  is  an  increase  of  28,152  over  the  total 
for  1SG8,  making  the  weekly  average  6,275,  or  542  more 
than  the  weekly  average  for  1868.  The  largest  increase 
is  among  sheep,  where  the  sum  total  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  over  86,000.  These  figures  are  a  pleasing  feature 
to  all  intei-ested  in  the  growth  of  New  York  City.  The 
markets  have  been  much  enlarged,  improved,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  second  to  none  in  comfort 
and  regularity,  care  and  attention  given  to  the  stock,  or 
in  the  general  courtesy  to  both  buyer  and  seller.... 
ISeef  Cattle. — The  weather,  since  our  last  report,  has 
not  been  favorable  for  the  beef  trade.  There  have  been 
several  rains,  followed  by  close,  unseasonably  warm 
days,  which  depressed  the  price  somewhat.  We  quote 
some  high  figures,  hut  they  are  only  for  fancy  “  Holiday 
Beef;”  the  prices  of  fair  to  medium  grades  change  hut 
little.  The  market  has  not  been  active  since  the  new 
year  began,  but  the  yards  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
each  day.  Butchers  will  not  look  at  any  animal  that  is 
not  fat,  and  the  price  paid  for  such,  over  poor  ones,  is 
quite  marked.  Poultry  has  been  abundant  and  cheap 
this  year,  and  much  of  the  high  priced  holiday  beef,  after 
hanging  on  the  hooks  for  a  few  days,  was  finally  sold 
at  a  loss  to  the  butcher.  There  were  many  fin?  bullocks 
for  sale,  as  is  always  the  case  in  New  York  at  Christmas 
time,  but  there  is  no  space  to  give  them  special  men¬ 
tion.  The  display  (and  the  markets  are  a  real  show  in 
the  holidays)  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  We 
have  seen  heavier  cattle  in  market,  but  a  drove  of  fifty 
head,  warranted  to  run  64  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  is  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  such  were  in  market,  and  sold  as  high  as  22c. 
per  pound.  The  following  is  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 


Dec.  20,  ranged  11  @22c.  Av.  15c.  Large  sales  14  ©  16V 
do.  27th  do.  HV®18c.  do.  14?fc.  do.  do.  14  @  15*4 

Jan.  4th  do.  10  ©lSVc.  do.  15c.  do.  do.  13  ©  16V 

do.  11th  do.  10  @l7Vc.  do.  14Vc.  do.  do.  13  ©  16 


By  comparing  the  averages  of  this  month  with  those 
for  last  month,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in  price 
is  really  very  little.  We  place  it  at  about  %c.@,lAc.  per 
pound  for  fair  beef.  Of  course  the  high  price  paid  for 
very  extra  steers  is  not  taken  into  the  calculation.... 
Ulilcli  Cows  have  been  more  plentiful,  and  the 
market  steady.  There  being  a  good  demand,  prices 
keep  about  the  same.  Fresh  cows  sell  quickly  for  from 
$80@.$100,  but  they  must  be  good,  and  not  half  milked 
cows,  with  borrowed  calves.  A  few,  very  fine,  have  sold 
for  a  few  dollars  over  $100.  Medium  cows  may  ho 
bought  for  from  $70@$S0,  and  sell  slow  at  lower  prices .... 
Calves.— The  supply  is  small  in  this  department,  and 
sales  rather  slow.  Butchers  prefer  in  good  weather  to 
buy  “  Hog-drcssed,”  which  come  in  quite  freely  this 
season.  Live  calves  sell,  if  fat,  from  12c.@13c.  With 
poor  ones,  10c.,  and  lower,  per  pound.  “  Hog-dressed,” 
best  quality,  are  worth  14c.@.lSc.  Medium  to  poor, 
8c.@10c.  per  pound.  SSiecy  are  in  fair  demand,  and 
prices  a  little  better.  The  quality  also  has  improved, 
and  buyers  seem  a  little  more  ready  to  take  them.  Sheep 
that  average  over  100  lbs.  bring  from  7!4c.@Sc. ;  those  of 
less  weight  from  4^c@5j4c.  and  Gc.  per  pound.  Fat 
sheep  always  sell  quickest  and  best,  and  we  urge  upon 
farmers  to  send  only  such  to  market  . .  Swine. — 
The  advance  noticed  in  our  last  report  has  been  more 
than  lost  this  month.  Tlie  supply  has  not  been  large, 
hut  the  great  number  of  “  Western-dressed  ”  offered, 
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brought  down  the  price.  Fat  hogs  are  now  soiling 
for  from  10c.@10!4c.  per  lb.  City-dressed  bring  13c.',  or 
a  fraction  more,  and  western-dressed  12c.@12J4c.  per  lb. 


The  Chicago  Live-stock  Reporter  (ruts s  the  following 
packing  returns  of  Hogs  packed  at  the  various  points  the 
present  season,  compared  with  the  number  last  season: 


Present 

Last 

season. 

season. 

Chicago.  . . 

30S.405 

597,945 

Cincinnati. . 

253,000 

35(5, do.) 

St.  Louis. . . 

145,000 

224,341 

Louisville . . 

165,000 

107,209 

Milwaukee. 

75,081 

129,091 

Peoria . 

3,703 

81,587 

Lafayette. . . 

16,001 

33,0S3 

Total . 

Keokuk... 

Quincy .  22, (MO 

Pekin,  Ill. ...  2,200 

Burlingt’n,  I’a.  7,500 

Muscatine _  3,000 

Springfl’d,  111.  10,000 


Present  hast 
season. season. 
31,000  41,500 


20,111 

5,310 

12,300 

5,100 

11.000 


At  the  points  indicated  above,  there  appears  to  have 
been  001,257  hogs  packed  to  the  present  time  less  than 
the  entire  number  last  season.  The  deficiency  will 


scarcely  be  made  good  at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  18  Cesifis  sa  Year  Sbj  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  Ameilcan  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
m  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 


Blow  to  ISoasiat ; — CiaecSsM  obi  New 
"Yorlv  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  &  So. 

J?ost-Of?ice  Money  Orders  may  too  obtain- 

od.  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  oi  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 


Igeg'isttcs’etl  I.ettea*.«,  aisatler  iliac  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  I  he 
Registry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  tetter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 


Clnbs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  liy  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  addednames. 

ISoiiBart  Copies  of  Volume  XXVHEI 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  bo  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

LARGE  I*A¥  for  ■X.I'A'TIUE 
XV OUJSv,  is  really  offered  in  the  Publisher’s  Premium 
Table,  (page  44),  and  there  it-,  in  all  the  year,  no  better 
time  than  during  February,  to  gather  new  and  old  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  obtain  these  premiums.  There  is  no  Post 
office  of  a  population  so  small,  that  there  are  not  enough 
persons  to  make  up  a  smaller  or  larger  premium  club. 
These  clubs  can,  if  necessary,  be  gathered  from  several 
neighborhoods,  and  from  different  Post-offices,  if  all  are 
forwarded  by  the  same  person.  In  some  localities,  half  a 
dozen  premium  clubs,  more  or  less,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  same  Post-office.  A  large  premium  can  be  obtained 
by  little  outlay  of  time.  It  has  been  done  thousands  of 
times,  and  as  human  wants  arc  about  the  same  every¬ 
where,  what  has  been  done  in  one  case,  can  he  done  in 
another.  Reader,  YOU  can  get  a  premium,  if  you  wish. 


tl.oort  Advert iscmcnls,  by  a  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers,  will  be  found  in  the  proper  pages,  and 
they  furnish  useful  information.  Looking  through  these 
will  often  suggest  new  ideas  and  profitable  investments. 
Those  writing  for  circulars,  or  sending  orders  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  will  confer  a  double  favor  by  stating  in  their 
letters,  where  they  saw  the  advertisement  responded  to. 

Letters  siuid  letters.— Each  issue  bears 
witness  that  we  devote  several  pages  of  space,  and  a 
great  amount,  of  time,  to  answering  the  questions  of  our 
correspondents,  We  would  say  to  our  new  subscribers, 


and  remind  our  old  ones,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
time-consuming  portions  of  our  editorial  duties,  and  in¬ 
form  them  that  they  can  save  us  much  time,  and  insnre 
for  themselves  a  more  prompt  attention,  if  they  will 
state  their  case  in  brief,  and  stop  when  they  arc  done.  A 
letter  like  this, — “  Dear  Sir. — Being  a  great  lover  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  I  presume  that  you  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  him  also.  This  is  the  first  question  that  I  have 
ever  asked  you,  and  I  hope  your  well-known  good  na¬ 
ture,”  etc.,  etc.,  for  two  mortal  pages,  at  the  very  end  of 
which  comes  the  question.  A  letter  like  this  is  laid  asido 
until  we  have  time  to  study  it,  and  find  out  what  tho 
writer  wants.  If  he  had  written  “Dear  Sir. — My  horse 
finds  it.  difficult  to  open  his  left  eye  in  the  morning.  The 
lids  appear  to  be  glued  together.  What  is  the  remedy  ?” — 
his  case  would  have  been  comprehended  at  a  glance.  We 
have  many  letters  which  we  can  not  answer,  because 
life  is  too  short.  Twelve  to  twenty  or  more  questions  on 
a  subject  would  require  a  treatise,  and  a  book  upon  the 
subject  should  be  procured.  Where  letters  are  received  by 
the  thousand,  it  will  be  seen  that  directness  and  brevity 
are  desirable.  Persons  writing  should  always  give  their 
name,  tkohgh  they  can  use  any  signature  they  choose  for 
matter  intended  for  publication.  Do  not  inclose;  as  is 
frequently  done,  20  or  50  cents  “for  information,” — we 
have  none  to  sell  upon  such  terms.  Send  $5,000,  or 
nothing  but  a  postage  stamp,  which,  hv  the  way,  too 
many  forget  when  they  ask  an  answer  by  mail. 

aa i-  AjisisujSw  Abr  viz.,  tlie  “Agri¬ 

cultural”  and  “Horticultural,”  are  beautiful  and  valuable 
volumes,  which  should  go  into  every  household.  They 
cost  hut  50c.  each,  in  fancy  paper  covers,  or  75  in  cloth. 

§ix=inacl=ia.-Iffal4'  Sialassea’Ilaersi  se,  Mi¬ 
nute  !  —  With  the  hard  times  among  our  western 
grain  growing  readers,  we  hardly  expected  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Agriculturist  would  hold  its  own 
this  year.  We  are  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  result. 
Instead  of  losing  old  readers,  they  are  renewing  gen¬ 
erally,  and  bringing  along  many  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  Our  largest  receipts  for  any  single  day  in 
any  preceding  year  were  3,365.  This  year  we  have 
received  3,94-4  names  in  a  single  day!  This,  for  ten 
working  hours,  is  equivalent  to  oyer  six  subscribers  a 

minute! . We  tender  our  thanks  to  all  the  kind 

friends  who  have  helped  to  secure  this  advance  in  our  list 
of  readers.  We  shall  be  thankful  for  a  continuance  of  the 
same  favors.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  the  year’s  stock 
of  plans,  hints,  and  suggestions  for  the  summer  work 
on  the  farm,  in  the  Garden,  and  in  the  Household,  etc. 

. It  will  be  seen  on  another  page  that  the  Publishers 

continue  their  oilers  of  fine  Premiums,  which  are  very 
desirable,  and  may  be  secured  by  a  large  number  of  onr 
friends  during  this  and  the  succeeding  month. 

West,  and  SontSs. — A  long  article  from  a 
special  Western  correspondent  came  too  late  for  this 
month.  We  solicit  communications  on  practical  local 
topics  from  all  our  readers  at  the  West  and  far  South. 

New  Yorlc  State  IPonli  ry  Society. 

— The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  11th  of  January,  at  which  time 
notable  changes  were  made  in. the  administration.  Thoso 
elected  for  the  current  year  are  T.  B.  Kingsland,  of  New 
York  City,  President,  M.  C.  Weld,  of  New  York,  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  G.  II.  Leavitt,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Re¬ 
folding  Secretary,  Wm.  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  West  Farms, 
Treasurer.  Some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  and  in  the  Executive  Committee.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed.  A  very  great  degree  of  harmony 
appeared  to  prevail  among  members  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  AH  communications  with  reference  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  should  he  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

E’Vbb Msylvsiitisi  State  I'enHry  So¬ 
ciety. — A  more  satisfactory  exhibition,  than  the  second 
;  nnual  one  of  this  Society,  which  closed  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  25th  of  Dec.,  bus  probably  never  been  held  in  this 
<  ouutry.  Tlie  number  of  fowls  was  hot  large,  but  their 
quality  was  excellent,  Light  Brahmas,  as  usual,  being 
1  irgely  represented.  The  successful  exhibitor  in  this 
(lass  at  the  first  exhibition  again  received  the  highest 
honors,  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  system  of  feeding  he 
]  ursues.  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins 
were  shown,  but  tlie  display  of  French  fowls  was  meagre, 
no  Crevccccurs  being  exhibited.  Mrs.  Sherlock,  of 
Hew  York,  was  awarded  first  premium  for  Hoiulans. 
Fine  Ilamburgs,  of  all  the  varieties,  were  shown  in  pro¬ 
lusion.  There  were  several  coops  of  cross-bred  fowls, — 
first-class  birds  for  tho  table.  Cross-breeding  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  from  breeders  than  lias  hitherto 
1  ecu  given.  Tlie  collection  of  water  fowls  was  of  great 
excellence.  A  pair  of  pet  Rocky  Mountain  goats,  a  cage 
of  different,  varieties  of  diminutive  African  birds,  and 


trout  in  different  6tages  of  growth,  attracted  much 
attention.  Tho  most  extensive  collection  of  fowls  was 
exhibited  by  the  President,  Mr.  Hcrstine.  They  were 
entered  for  exhibition  only,  which  is  commendable, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  hy  officers  of  other  societies. 

fawn  Wages. — M.  D.  Miller  reports  from 
Atchison  Co.,  Kansas,  the  following  average  farm  wages: 
IVheat.-1S65.-3  hush,  per  week  with  board,  3Kj  without. 
1867.-2%  “  “  “  3% 

lS69.-6fi  “  “  “  7‘/2 

Corn. — 1865. — 5  hush,  per  week  with  board,  7!4  without. 

1867.— SK  “  “  “  9% 

1869.-15  “  “  “  18 

Is  not  the  additional  allowance  for  “without  board  ” 
far  too  small?  Let  us  have  many  correct  reports. 

SHow  t«  import  Stock. — “  J.  W.  H.” 

Breeders  who  have  trustworthy  foreign  correspondents, 
that  will  select  and  purchase  and  ship  stock  for  them, 
may  import  with  little  trouble,  provided  the  animals 
come  consigned  to  careful  parties,  who  will  look  after 
them  on  lauding  ;  otherwise  stock  importation  is  trouble¬ 
some  as  well  as  expensive.  Mr.  IV.  H.  T.  Hughes  lias 
established  a  depot  at  the  port  of  New  York,  is  prepared 
to  learn  the  wants  of  American  breeders,  and  import  for 
them,  selecting  the  stock  through  responsible  parties  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  eacli  shipment  being  accompan¬ 
ied  by  an  especial  attendant.  Tlie  animals  we  liave  seen 
of  liis  importation  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
good  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

Enormous  Cuttle. — Mr.  George  Ay, rail  It, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  raised  and  fattened  four  bul¬ 
locks,  which  are  now  ripe  for  market,  and  have  been  sold 
to  Wm.  Laylor,  butcher,  of  Centre  Market.  They  are  6 
years  old— the  lightest  one  is  said  to  weigh  3.300  pounds. 
They  will  he  on  exhibition  the  first  of  February  in 
Now  York  City,  and  butchered  before  Washington’s 
birthday.  We  shall  take  pains  to  investigate  their  merits. 

S«an«lry  Mumlxig'S. — If  there  could  bo  a 
satisfactory  feature  in  this  whole  swindling  business,  it 
would  ho  found  in  tlie  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  tlie  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  present  operators  are  aimed  at  those  who  are 
themselves  dishonest.  For  example,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  circulars  have  recently  been  sent  out,  offer¬ 
ing  counterfeit  money.  Of  course  no  one  bites  at  tlie 
tempting  bait  but  those  who  are  willing  to  circulate  the 
“stuff,”  and  it  is  no  pity  that  they  loose  all  tlie  money 
they  send;  it  is  only  changing  genuine  money  from  the 
pocket  of  one  rogue  to  that  of  another.  Of  this  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  new  scheme  of  the  “  Fourth  (st.)  National 
Banking  Company  of  New  York.”  The  operators 
claiming  to  be  president,  cashier,  etc.,  propose  to  send 
out  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  their  bills,  all  over 
the  country,  and  then  “fail”  about  next  May.  They 
offer  "half  the  profits  to  those  who  circulate  tlie  hills. 
They  want  a  deposit  of  $10  as  security  from  those  who 
order  a  package  of  the  hills.  The  “  Banking  House  ”  wo 
found  to  be  a  basement  room,  with  a  cheap  desk,  two 
rickety  chairs,  and  a  boy,  who  said  the  “President”  and 
“Cashier”  had  gone  down  to  Wall  street,  and  “ didn’t 
say  when  they  would  be  back.”  We  believe  not  many 
of  the  letters  to  this  concern  have  got  beyond  tho  “  dead 
letter  office.”  The  money  ought  not  to  lie  returned  to 
the  dishonest  senders.  [Tlie  genuine  Fourth  National 
Bank.  Nassau  St.,  Cor.  Pine,  is  one  of  our  best  city  Banks.] 

Tlie  counterfeit  money  circulars  of  J.  P.  Waters  & 
Co.,  n.  Lotz  &  Co.,  Porter  &  Co.,  Clement  &  Co.,  etc., 
have  come  to  us  during  January  from  a  great  number  of 
our  readers,  some  of  whom  inquire  why  these  fellows 
are  not  stopped.  If  any  one  will  carefully  examine  these 
circulars,  they  will  see  that  they  try  to  avoid  offering 
counterfeit  money.  They  really  send  only  fac-similes, 
which  are  merely  little  photographs  of  tlie  currency, 
worth  nothing  to  pass  as  money  of  any  kind.  The 
operators  are  very  careful  never  to  get  caught  with  a 

single  dollar  of  counterfeit  money  in  their  hands . 

For  other  names  see  our  last  month's  humbug  column. 
As  fast  as  these  swindling  firms  are  detected,  their  letters 
at  the  Post-office  are  stopped,  and  go  to  Washington. 

. Even  among  the  twelve  Disciples  of -our  Saviour, 

there  was  one  Judas,— rather  a  consolation  to  Christian 
people,  when  a  supposed  good  man  turns  out  to  be  a  vil¬ 
lain.  There  are  Judases  even  among  our  Postmasters, 
and  tlie  counterfeit  money  swindles  have  helped  bring 
some  of  them  to  light.  Several  have  been  detected  in 
trying  to  obtain  counterfeit  money  for  circulation.  Of 
course  they  were  lieheaded  in  short  meter.  Tlie  Post- 
office  Department  has  an  eye  on  several  not  yet  removed. 

Watson,  Graft'  &  Co.,  Importers,  etc.,  (new  names,) 
and  also  G.  W.  Harris  &  Co..  “  Bankers  and  Receivers  for 
tlie  Shareholders,”  appear  to  he  still  stealing  simple  peo¬ 
ple's  money  hy  pretending  to  have  $200  watches  for  them 
from  Riverside  Enterprises,  and  Prize  Concerts,  which 
will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  $10  to  $1(8  cash  for  ex- 
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peuses.  They  are  nothing  else  than  mean  thieves,  who 
steal  from  the  ignorant  and  foolish,  and  usually  from  the 

poorest  class  of  persons . The.  Humbug  complained 

of  by  “Anonymous,”  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  discussed  in  these  columns . Costly 

■advertising  is  that  of  one  Taylor,  who  offers  to  send  a 
lottery  ticket,  sure  to  draw  a  first-class  prize,  worth  ever 
so  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  each  of  a  million  or 
less  people  who  will  send  him  $1,  and  tell  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  bought  their  tickets  for  them.  As  thirty-one 
of  these  ofl'ers  went  to  one  small  Post-office,  lie  proposes 
to  give  some  $(10,000  for  advertising  his  business  in  a 
small  country  place — otherwise  he  would  keep  the  tickets 
and  draw  the  money  for  himself  1  AYhtffv  1  How  liberal 
some  of  these  lottery  dealers  are  1  Lloyd,  Semmes  & 
Co.  are  nearly  as  liberal,  for  they  propose  to  give  $10,000 

to  the  fools  who  remit  them  $10  for  tickets . To 

many  inquirers.  The  “  Children’s  Aid  Society”  of  this 
city,  of  which  Chas.  L.  Brace,  10  E.  4tli  street,  is  Secre¬ 
tary,  Win.  A.  Booth,  100  Wall  street.  President,  and  J.  E. 
Williams,  Metropolitan  Bank,  103  Broadway,  Treasurer, 
is  not  a  humbug,  but  an  efficient,  valuable  Society,  doing 
a  world  of  good,  and  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  good 
people.  The  circulars  of  this  Society  returned  to  ns  for 
inspection,  with  the  above  names  and  addresses  on  them, 

are  genuine . Beware  of  cheap  oils,  and  don’t  invest 

your  money  in  “  rights  ”  for  selling  until  you  know  just 
what  and  whom  you  are  dealing  with.  We  have  several 
ingenious  circulars,  filled  with  gffeat  pretensions,  and 

making  prodigious  offers  to  “agents.” . A  Salem, 

Mass.,  gentleman  sent  $1  to  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
for  a  “  Parlor  Steam  Engine,”  and  after  long  waiting  and 
writing,  got  a  circular  6tating  that  the  thing  had  “  bust¬ 
ed,”  and  was  dangerous,  and  that  a  book  would  be  sent 
for  the  dollar.  It  finally  came— “  a  mean,  low,  paper 
covered  book,  worth  (or  costing)  about  10  cents."  Tho 
Boston  Magazine  should  be  careful  what  and  for  whom 

they  advertise . Harris,  or  any  other  man,  who  offers 

to  send  for  $1  “  a  Silver  Cased  Watch,  patent  lever  move¬ 
ment,  hunting  cased,  full  jeweled,  and  warranted  a  cor¬ 
rect  time-keeper,”  is  a  swindler.  So  of  the  “  Ladies 

Watches,”  etc . A  New  York  concern  offers  pay  for  i 

lists  of  names  of  persons  afflicted  with  certain  diseases. 
Pray  don’t  furnish  them  as  a  guide  for  hurling  at  the  un¬ 
fortunates  a  lot  of  circulars  of  “Patent”  or  “  Quack  ” 
medicines.  These  circulars  beget  anxieties,  and  false 
hopes,  and  medicine  gulping,  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  damage  to  the  patients  than  the  medicines  will 
ever  be  beneficial.  One  of  these  “agency  ”  circulars  is 


W.,  and  other  inquirers.  The  “great  Doctors”  you  in¬ 
quire  about,  and  all  other  advertising  Doctors,  are  hum¬ 
bugs.  We  don’t  know  of  a  single  advertising  doctor  in 
whose  hands  we  would  place  a  cent  of  money,  or  entrust 
the  life  of  a  friend,  on  any  account.  We  don’t  speak  at 
random.  The  religious  papers  publishing  their  adver¬ 
tisements  ought  to  bo  sent  to  purgatory — for  a  season. 

Pi-esli  ^Iaitnrc  lor  Corn. — “Had  I 
better  apply  fresh  livery-stable  manure  broadcast  or  in 
the  furrow  for  corn  5”— Spread  it  over  tho  whole  surfaco 
and  plow  it  under.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  put  a  little  well 
rotted  manure  in  the  furrow  or  hill,  to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Tennessee,  by  draw¬ 
ing  out  your  stable  manure  now,  and  piling  it  in  a  heap 
in  the  field,  covering  it  with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil, 
and  turning  it  once  or  twice,  it  will  ferment  rapidly,  and 
be  ready  to  apply  to  corn  in  the  hill. 

A  Ton  of  ^liasaaare. — Several  have  asked 
what  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  “Gardening  for  Profit,” 
means  by  a  ton  of  manure.  He  means  2,000  lbs.  He 
used  this  term  as  being  more  definite  than  load. 

Value  of  a  Yardful  of  Manure. — 

Mr.  J.  Townley,  Jr.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  calculates  to 
have  300  loads  of  manure  in  his  yard  this  spring.  He 
feeds  18  head  of  neat  stock,  and  3  horses.  They  cat  100 
bushels  of  “beer  grains”  in  winter,  and  50  bushels  in 
summer,  per  week,  besides  about  118  bushels  of  corn- 
meal  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  meal  and  grains  are 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn-stalks,  cut  up  and  soaked.  He 
wants  to  know  how  much  his  300  loads  of  manure 
will  be  worth.— We  estimate  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  tables  in  the  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868, 
and  repeated  in  1860,  and  from  those  in  John¬ 
son's  “How  Crops  Grow,”  that  the  manure  made 
from  feeding  3,000  bushels  of  brewer’s  grains  is  worth 
$500.28 ;  that  from  tile  24 16  tons  of  meal,  $18.62 ;  while 
(allowing  only  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  and  stalks  to 
each  animal.)  that  from  the  coarse  fodder  will  be  worth 
$222.03,  making  in  all  $830.05,  based  upon  the  price  of 
Peruvian  guano,  when  it  was  $60  gold,  per  ton.  We 
have  not.  estimated  the  value  of  the  litter,  forming  a  good 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  manure.  This  would,  at  a  low 
estimate,  add  $170  to  the  value  above  stated,  making 
$1000  for  the  300  loads,  If  the  hay  consists  largely  of 


clover,  it  would  materially  add  to  this  valuation.  In 
adding  froely  Jitter  of  swamp  grasses,  leaves,  dry  muck, 
etc.,  the  bulk  will  be  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
value  per  load,  but  the  aggregate  increase  of  value 
would  be  very  great — thus,  instead  of  300  loads,  worth 
$1,000,  with  these  21  head  of  stock  600  loads,  worth 
$1,500,  might  easily  be  made. 

Proceeding's  of  Am.  B®obbio» 

logical  Society.— AVith  commendable  promptness 
the  proceedings  of  the  12th  session  of  the  society,  held 
in  Sept,  last,  came  to  us  early  in  January,  in  a  well 
printed  volume  of  about  240  pages.  The  discussions  at 
the  meeting  are  given,  reports  of  various  committees, 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  Every  fruit  grower  should 
have  these  biennial  volumes,  which  he  can  only  obtain 
by  remitting  $2  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Treasurer,  Pliila., 
which  will  const  itute  him  a  member  of  the  society  for  two 
years.  The  payment  of  $10  makes  one  a  life  member. 

CSeolog-icsiI  JRejiort  of  the  Exploration 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  •  by  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden.  This  is  the  geologist's  account  of  a  survey 
made  under  tho  direction  of  Capt.  (now  Col.)  Reynolds, 
and  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  and  gives  the  geological  features 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  region  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  but  an  imperfect  history.  An  admirable 
map  accompanies  the  report,  and  gives  at  a  glance  the 
geological  formations  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
country.  The  government  explorations  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  far  West,  and  we 
always  welcome  reports'  like  the  present  as  evidences 
of  government  money  well  spent. — We  suppose  copies 
may  bo  obtained  from  members  of  Congress. 

Ecrrets.— “  F.  R.  E.,”  Cleveland,  O.,  writes: 
“  The  article  in  January  number  relative  to  Ferrets 
should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  My  good  friend,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  P.  Kirtland,  keeps  a  ferret,  and  has  no  trouble 
from  mice  or  rats.  He  makes  a  pet  of  it,  as  he  does  of 
all  useful  animals  which  ho  has  around  him.  He  keeps 
it  in  a  box,  takes  it  out,  and  gives  it  a  chance  to  work 
among  the  rats  from  time  to  time,  then  plays  with  It 
awhile,  and  puts  it  away  in  its  nest  again.  There  is  only 
one  trouble  in  keeping  ferrets,  and  that  is,  they  are  cross 
towards  children,  and  disposed  to  bite ;  but  when  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  box  or  pen,  and  there  kept,  except  when 
wanted  for  use,  no  trouble  ensues. 

Eilncs. — Mrs.  A.  0.  McCarter.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  Lilac  that  are  near  enough  to  red  to 
be  called  so  in  common  language.  A  poet  often  calls  a 
flower  by  any  color  that  suits  his  rhyme  or  meter  best. 


Specinl  Fi'eiiiinm. — 'Siie  Elegant 
Picture  “  Dandelion  Time.”  By  Mns.  Lilly 
j  M.  Spencer. — The  name  of  Mrs.  Spencer  has  become 
I  familiar  throughout  the  country.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings,  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  her  the 
beautiful  painting  called  “Dandelion  Time,”  and  having 
issued  it  as  a  chromo,  it  is  now  offered  by  them  for  sale. 
But  in  response  to  requests  from  many  who  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  the  picture  without  paying  money  for  it,  we  have 
consented  to  offer  it  as  a  special  premium  for  subscribers. 

In  this  elegant  picture,  are  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  they  have  decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath, 
and  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  tho  green  grass. 
The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young.  The  picture  would  prove  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  accept¬ 
able  present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13  by  18  inches  in 
size,  mounted  on  linen,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube 
with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching.  Price, 
post-paid,  $6.00.  AVe  will  send  it  in  this  form, — for  10 
•subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  30  at  $1  each.  The  price  of 
this  picture  in  a  neat  black -walnut  frame,  gilt  band,  is 
$0.  For  15  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  45  at  $1  each, 
we  will  send  it  in  this  style  by  express,  carefully  boxed, 
the  receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

Flower  <^ej«isS,Iosa». — Mrs.  “  AV.  G.  13.,” 
Fort  Howard  (State?).  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
Fuchsia  dropped  its  buds  in  the  house  or  out-doors.  If 
the  latter,  it  probably  had  too  much  sun.  But  few  kinds 
will  bloom  in  winter. . .  .Probably  your  season  is  not  long 
enough  for  the  Madeira  vine,  or  it  may  have  had  too 
much  shade...  The  Gladiolus  formed  one  new  bulb — 
sometimes  they  form  several.  The  old  one  always 
perishes.  The  little  bulbs,  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  smaller, 
will  grow,  and  in  time  produce  flowering  bulbs. ..  .The 
Petunia  is  probably  an  exhausted  plant.  AVhen  taken 
up  in  the  fall,  it  should  have  been  cut  back  severely.  The 
best  way  js  to  start  new  plants  from  cuttings  for  winter 
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blooming  in  summer.  Old  plants  seldom  do  well _ The 

reason  some  Tuberoses  bloomed  and  some  did  not,  may 
be  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bulbs  wore  kept 
the  winter  before.  If  kept  too  cold,  they  fail. 

A’cst  Eggs. — C.  A.  Davis,  Berkley,  Mass., 
makes  nest  eggs  from  real  ones  as  follows :  A  sufficiently 
large  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  shell  to  be  emptied  of 
its  contents.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  then  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  the  shells  filled  with  tho 
mixture,  which  hardens  in  a  short  time.  The  result  is  a 
nest  egg,  perfect  in  shape  and  color,  and  still  serviceable 
if  the  shell  gets  broken  off. 

Outs. — E.  J.  Dobrel,  Ill.  Oats  do  well  on  sod 
laud  plowed  in  the  spring.  Barley  seldom  does. 

A  CJrceii-!e:»r  In  Trouble. —  “Mary 
Greenleaf”  writes  such  a  pleasant  letter  that  we  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  print  it  and  an  answer,  which  would  be, 
of  necessity,  much  longer  than  the  letter.  If  she  will 
get  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  and  read  them  apprecia¬ 
tively,  she  will  understand  more  about  plant  structure. 
AVe  can  only  say  now  that  we  call  plants  by  other  names 
than  those  she  first  learned  for  thorn,  for  reasons,  to  ex¬ 
plain  which,  would  require  an  essay  on  nomenclature. 
We  acknowledge  to  being  one  of  the  “  dreadful  reform¬ 
ers,”  if  a  desire  to  be  correct  makes  us  one. 

SlK'cial  — Tlie  Eui9iei;an 

drape. — This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  tho  first 
quality,  and  ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
lias  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except,  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi¬ 
tions  tills  fall.  AVe  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest 
in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  AVe  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Messrs.  Ilasbronck  &  Buslmcll,  of  Iona, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  tho 
vines,  and  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  and  extra  vines 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  as  premiums ,  and  we  give 
our  subscribers  the  benefit,  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  vine’s  as  premiums  at  the  lowest  rate  per 
thousand.  AATc  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist ,  witli 
Eumelan  vines,  as  follows  ; 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  No.  1.  Eumelan  vino  for  $2.50’ 

4  copies  “  “  “  “  4  “  “  “  “  '9.00 

10  “  “  “  “  “  10  “  “  “  “  -22.00 

20  “  “  “  “  “  20  “  “  “  “  40.00 

AVe  will  furnish  an  Extra  quality  of  Vine,  as  follows  : 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  Extra  Eumelan  vine  for  $3.25 

4  copies  “  “  “  “  4  “  “  “  “  12  00 

10  “  “  “  “  “  10  “  “  “  “  29.50 

20  “  “  “  “  “  20  “  “  “  “  55.00 

Or  we  will  give 

One  No.  1  Eiimelan  vine  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
Or  one  Extra  “  “  “  6  “.  “  1.50  “ 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  and  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fail  will  bo  entered, 
and  the  vines  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safo  in  tho  spring. 

“  Ex-Squire.” — Please  send  your  address. 

Kerosene. — The  annual  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
Fire  Marshal  for  1869  shows  that  onc-tenth  of  the  fires 
last  year  resulted  from  the  use  of  Kerosene.  Ten  per¬ 
sons  were  burned  to  death,  and  thirty-five  more  or  less 
injured.  The  wonder  is  that  the  fires  and  casualities 
were  so  few  when  wo  consider  the  great  amount  of  dan¬ 
gerous  kerosene  in  use.  Insist  upon  having  good  kero¬ 
sene,  and  the  dealers  will  provide  it.  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil 
is  so  good  that  we  have  placed  it  on  our  premium  list. 

Weeds. — A.  C.  Cook,  Iowa.  AVe  call  a  plant 
a  weed,  without  reference  to  its  utility  when  cultivated. 
Pine-apples  would  be  weeds  if  they  persisted  in  growing 
where  we  wished  to  raise  cabbages.  The  fibre  of  t  he 
“weed”  sent  seems  strong — we  are  unable  to  givo  any 
opinion  as  to  its  comparative  value. 

Twin  Steers. — Tho  central  engraving  upon 
the  cover  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of  Durham  twin 
steers,  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  AV.  Barnes,  of  Munson, 
Geauga  Co.,  O.  They  are  one  year  old,  weigh  2,100  lbs., 
and  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

Ersiiiborries. — “  J.  C.,”  Quincy,  Ill.  Cran¬ 
berries  cannot  be  raised  with  success  unless  the  land  cun 
be  drained,  and  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  your  plan. 
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'.STae  Sumelan  drape. — The  venerable 
Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  had  a  vine  of  the  Eumelan 
on  trial  among  the  first  of  those  sent  out.  On  Nov.  27th 
last,  he  wrote  as  follows:  “The  experience  of  the  past 
season  with  the  Eumelan  grape  has,  with  me,  been  very 
favorable.  While  many  other  varieties  suffered  from 
mildew,  scorching  of  the  foliage,  and  impairment  of  the 
fruit,  this  variety  seemed  to  escape  from  any  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  unusual  season.  Its  growth  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  it  ripened  its  three  bunches  of 
fruit  in  high  perfection  by  the  side  of  Delaware  vines, 
whose  fruit  failed  to  attain  maturity.  I  now  consider  the 
Eumelan  a  variety  of  much  promise.” — These  vines  are 
offered  singly  in  connection  with  the  Am.  Agriculturist  at 
the  thousand  price, and  as  a  premium  for  a  few  subscribers. 

IPylcs’  SeetlliBBg'. — An  apple  with  this  name 
was  sent  from  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  It  appears  like  a  good 
keeper,  but  we  have  many  of  its  season  of  better  quality. 

Frrniit  daraleBB.— ' “  Ex.,”  Lunenberg,  Mass. 
Cross  plow  the  piece  where  clover  sod  was  turned  under  in 
the  fall,  and  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  manure  and  plow 
again,  and  it  will  be  in  proper  condition  for  small  fruits. 

Ccsliir  Apples  is  the  name  of  the  fungus 
found  on  the  Red  Cedar,  and  sent  by  “Eureka”  from 
Lansing,  Iowa.  See  account  in  Agriculturist,  Aug.,  1S6G. 

ISoofl,  —  “  J.  A.,”  Sunderland, 

Yt.  Root  pruning  is  done  when  vegetation  is  at  rest, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in  spring.  Probably 
the  cnrculio  caused  the  failure  of  your  cherry  crop. 

IFrieoztiirag'  Seeds. — A  correspondent  asks 
us,  what  is  the  use  of  exposing  peach  and  plnm  seeds  to 
the  action  of  frost.  The  shells  of  these  seeds  are  com¬ 
posed  of  two  thick  and  woody  halves  or  valves ;  the  germ 
can  only  force  its  way  out  by  separating  these  halves  of 
the  stone.  When  the  stones  have  been  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry,  they  cohere  with  such  firmness,  that  the  germ¬ 
inating  seed  is  not  able  to  part  them,  but  if  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  the  halves  usu¬ 
ally  separate  with  great  readiness.  Should  any  escape 
the  action  of  frost,  they  are  carefully  cracked.  By  cover¬ 
ing  the  seeds  with  earth,  tan  or  other  material,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain  exposed  through  the  winter,  we 
imitate  that  which  happens  to  the  seed  when  the  fruit 
propagates  itself  in  the  state  of  nature. 

{Posts  atttl  Sti'st wJtei'fies.  —  S.  Payne, 
Jacksonville, Fla., tries  to  make  us  discontented  with  our 
lot  by  sending  peas  and  strawberries  picked  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  Dec.  lti.  We  shall  be  even  with  him  next  June. 

H-iOiaaoia  Tree.-S.  Reynolds,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
Your  seedling  Lemon  will  bear  sooner  and  give  better 
fruit  if  budded.  The  operation  is  done  the  same  as  on 
the’peach  or  other  fruit,  at  a  time  when  the  bark  will  lift. 
You  must  have  buds  of  an  improved  kind.  If  there  is  any 
florist  near,  better  send  the  plant  to  him  to  be  budded. 

Stfj'fiw'boiriries  Mixinag-. —  “  B.  S.  B.,” 
Concord,  Pa.  Varieties  of  strawberries  “mix”  only  by 
the  runners  of  one  sort  reaching  over  among  and  becom¬ 
ing  established  in  the  bed  of  another  variety.  Two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  as  you  propose,  should  be  wide  enough 
to  prevent  mixing  if  a  little  care  be  taken.  If  neglected, 
and  the  runners  of  both  kinds  be  allowed  to  root  in  the 
intermediate  space,  there  will  soon  be  confusion. 

Saiaiovtl  Corn, — Reports  from  several  cor- 
respondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  show  that 
this  is  an  early  and  productive  variety. 

fl&pH  bbbbb . — Mr.  James  Brittain,  Prospect  Plains, 
N.  J.,  writes  that  he  made  an  experiment  in  opium  cul¬ 
ture,  following  the  proper  plan  of  gathering  the  exuda- 
t.ion  from  the  wounded  capsules.  Judging  from  a  small 
experiment,  he  thinks  it  must  bring  $20  per  lb.  to  pay. 
As  the  wholesale  price  is  $12,  Mr.  IPs  first  attempt  at 
opium  culture  docs  not  look  encouraging.  Let  us  hear 
from  those  who  have  tried  it  farther  South. 

FB3:b©]|£  MsaoH.. — “  J.  L.  II.”  The  finding  of 
insects  in  a  black  knot  no  more  prove  them  to  be  the 
cause  of  it,  than  finding  rats  in  a  corn-crib  prove  that 
they  are  the  origin  of  the  corn.  It  may  be  a  “  philosoph¬ 
ical  solution,”  but  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  It  is 
just  as  well  settled  that  the  black  knot  is  caused  by  a  fun¬ 
gus.  as  that  a  plnm  tree  grows  from  a  seed.  The  remedy 
proposed— cutting  them  out  with  a  knife  when  first  form¬ 
ing,  is  the  true  one.  They  are  usually  left  too  late, 

'ITBae  “Cnrjtipc  Ciilturistf.” — We  regret 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Ilusmann  finds  the  support  of  this 
journal  insufficient  to  warrant  him  in  continuing  it,  un¬ 


less  the  subscription  is  largely  increased.  There  should 
be  enough  engaged  in  grape  culture  to  support  a  journal 
devoted  to  their  specialty.  The  journal  has  been  ably 
conducted,  and  the  price,  $1  a  year,  very  low. 


^ffaiiay  Apples. — “  R.,”  Centre  Co.,  Pa,,  in¬ 
forms  ns  that  “Henry  Garvcr,  of  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  raised 
this  year  on  a  branch  26  inches  long,  and  of  an  inch 
thick,  20  Pennock  apples,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which 
was  (after  thorough  drying  in  the  house)  7!4  pounds.” 

WBaite  CJrass.— “  J.  L.  II.,”  Tuftonborougb, 
N.  H.,  writes  that  “  White-grass”  is  taking  possession  of 
fields  and  pastures,  and  asks  if  salt  or  ashes  will  prevent 
it.— We  suppose  the  grass  referred  to  to  be  IIolcus  lanatus, 
the  Velvet-grass,  which  prefers  poor  soils  and  is  nearly 
worthless.  Enriching  the  land  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  better  grasses  will  probably  drive  it  out.  We  should 
look  for  no  good  result  from  any  specific  application  to 
destroy  the  grass,  except  so  far  as  it  acted  as  a  fertilizer ; 
hence  ashes  would  be  of  much  use,  and  salt  but  very  little. 

“'1'Iae  ISest  Tlaiaag'  in  the  World.” 

— Many  recipes  for  remedies  come  to  us,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  the  “best  thing  in  the  world,”  for 
this  or  that  disease.  It  is  astonishing,  the  number  of 
people  who  have  tried  everything  in  the  world  and  found 
out  the  best.  We  very  rarely  publish  any  remedies,  and 
these  only  of  the  most  simple  kind.  There  is  altogether 
enough  “dosing”  with  drugs  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion  without,  our  encouraging  it.  When  we  see  the  dan¬ 
gerous  remedies  published  by  some  of  our  cotemporaries, 
we  pity  those  who  try  them.  Every  intelligent  house¬ 
keeper  has  a  few  things  at  hand  to  use  in  such  indispo¬ 
sitions  as  will  not  yield  to  good  nursing  and  dieting,  as 
well  as  in  sudden  emergencies.  Doctoring,  as  such, 
had  better  be  left  to  those  who  understand  it. 

I®e»es. — “B.  S.  B.”  The  Bloodgood  and  Bart¬ 
lett  will  doubtless  suit  you  for  very  early  and  later. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  may  be  cultivated  between 
the  rows  of  trees  in  a  young  pear  orchard. 

IPapsusicialtleaii'’.— A  Frenchman  calls  him¬ 
self  a  Papasiculteur.  He  is  not  a  cultivator  of  Papaws,  but 
only  a  potato  grower.  Papas  is  the  Spanish  for  potatoes. 

Avlsoa-  Aitae  sbubb!  ©tSaei’  Trees. — 

“A  Young  Housekeeper.”  The  turning  of  the  foliage 
of  the  Arbor  Vibe  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  pruning  or 
other  matter  within  control.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
tree.  This  and  other  evergreens  are  best  transplanted  in 
spring  and  pruned  in  autumn.  The  questions  about  other 
trees  and  shrubs  can  only  be  answered  on  knowing 
whether  the  writer  lives  in  Maine  or  Texas,  a  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  not  imparted. 

Crealsy  I5oots.— “  W.  L.  D.”  finds  his  en¬ 
trance  into  church  attracts  too  much  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  creaky  boots,  and  asks  us  for  a  remedy.  The 
noise  is  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  surfaces 
of  leather  in  the  soles.  It  usually  disappears  when  the 
boots  are  somewhat  worn.  Soak  the  soles  thoroughly 
with  warm  water,  and  while  wet  apply  a  liberal  coating 
of  oil  or  grease  and  dry  it  in.  This  will  add  considerably 
to  the  wear  of  the  boots,  and  cure  all  but  the  most 
inveterate  cases  of  creaking. 

Webbs'  Blidcr  Cl©vea-  obi  Hlesivy 
Land.— Where  hay  and  pasturage  are  cheap,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  plowing  under  clover  to  ameliorate  and  enrich 
heavy  land  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one.  The  only  question 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  soil  cannot  be  rendered 
as  mellow  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator 
at  a  less  cost,  and  destroy  the  weeds  at  the  same  time. 
The  answer  depends  very  much  on  circumstances. 

Not  Norway  Oats.— The  sample  of  oats 
sent  by  John  Butler,  of  New  Lisbon  (State  not  given), 
are  not  Norway  oats,  in  our  opinion. 

SteSlBBlillBg'  ,<C©B*BB  for  Food.— “P.  W. 

F.,”  of  Pliillipsburg,  N.  J.,  asks  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  steam  corn  for  a  limited  number  of  pigs.  The 
question  is  rather  indefinite.  The  best,  when  a  barrelful 
is  wanted  at  a  time,  is  to  put  the  corn  (on  the  ear)  into  a 
pork  barrel,  and  cover  it  with  water,  putting  on  a  layer 
of  roots  to  keep  the  corn  down.  Then  run  the  flexible 
nozzle  of  the  steamer  into  the  barrel,  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  turn  on  the  steam.  If  there  is  no  steamer  on 
the  place,  and  a  less  quantity  is  wanted  at  a  time,  it  will 
answer  to  take  a  wash  boiler,  or  other  large  vessel,  and 
fill  it  with  corn  (on  the  ear),  that  has  been  soaked  in  wa¬ 
ter  for  36  hours,  pouring  in  3  inches  of  water  and  stand¬ 
ing  the  vessel  on  (he  fire.  Cover  the  top  tightly,  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour  or  more;  before  the  water  is  all 
evaporated,  remove  from  the  fire  and  cover  it  closely  with 


a  blanket  to  keep  it  warm.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  it 
will  have  cooked  itself  by  means  of  its  accumulated  heat. 

ISaaclktluoi'BB  and  dopl!aei*s. — “B  H.,” 

Glenroy,  Iowa,  says  that  he  never  knew  a  Buckthorn 
hedge  to  be  injured  by  gophers ;  also,  that  insects  do  not 
trouble  it,  and  cattle  will  not  browse  upon  it. 

Brewer’s  drains  for  JPoaaEtsy  Feed. 

— “  I.  D.  R.”  We  have  never  used  them,  but  think  they 
could  do  no  harm  fed  with  moderation.  If  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  of  our  readers  bears  upon  the  subject,  wo 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  communicated. 

Color  o4‘  Seftoii  IPig's. — A  Rhode  Island 
correspondent  asks  the  color  of  Sefton  swine.  They  are 
white  and  black ;  sometimes  all  black,  but  more  often  all 
white— generally  white  with  black  or  smoky  spots. 

’i'Sac  Taste  ©4"  TTon-Eaips  Ibb  SStBtter. 

B.  II.  Baldwin,  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  :  “When  cows 
are  fed  upon  turnips  or  cabbage,  the  taste  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  butter  by  adding  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  a  solution  of  saltpetre  (1  oz.  to  the  pint  of  water)  to 
the  cream  pot  before  putting  in  any  cream,  and  stirring 
thoroughly  each  time  that  cream  is  added.”  This  is  his 
experience,  and  we  have  heard  the  same  from  others. 


U.al»or  per  Aero. — On  a  farm  of  800  acres 
the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  paid  £2,000  per 
annum  for  labor — say  $12  per  acre,  in  gold.  Here  the 
same  labor  would  cost  at  least  $20  per  acre. 

Tla©  ISost  'Fibbi©  to  Sow  {Plaster.— 

This  is  a  question  we  are  frequently  asked.  We  would 
draw  the  plaster  when  the  roads  are  good,  or  when  there 
is  good  sleighing.  Then  sow  the  plaster  on  the  clover  at 
any  time  you  can  most  conveniently  get  on  the  land— the 
earlier  in  the  spring  the  better.  But  it  is  better  to  sow 
it  even  as  late  as  May  than  not  at  all. 

^Baall  wc  Sow  BEarley  tlais  SSfln-iing'? 

— If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  barley,  and 
your  land  is  well  suited  for  the  crop,  do  not  change  your 
system.  Barley  is  as  likely  to  pay  as  any  other  crop. 
But  if  you  have  never  raised  barley,  do  not  rush  into  its 
culture  simply  because  it  has,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  paid 
better  than  wheat.  Barley  requires  the  best  of  soil  and 
culture,  and  few  farmers,  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  crop,  would  be  likely  to  succeed  the  first  year. 

EEoiled  "WEaeat  for  Cows. — In  many 
sections  wheat,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  cheapest  grain 
that  can  be  fed  to  stock.  We  have  found  boiled  wheat 
excellent  food  for  milch  cows.  When  wheat  costs  less 
than  $1.25  per  bushel,  give  the  cows  from  two  to  four 
quarts  each  per  day.  It  will  pay.  It  need  not  be  ground. 
Put  it  in  a  kettle  and  cover  it  with  water,  add  a  little 
meal,  and  boil  until  it  bursts  open.  If  the  pigs  get  a 
little  of  the  same  article  it  will  not  hurt  them. 

Cost  of  ESecpiBag-  a,  Cow.—  An  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  paper  thinks  it  costs  £20  a  year  to  keep 
a  thorough-bred  Shorthorn  cow  in  food  and  attendance. 

Wlaat  to  11>©  witla  Farrow  Cows. 
— Feed  them  liberally  and  they  will  give  rich  milk, 
though,  perhaps,  not  much  of  it.  Let  them  have  three 
or  four  quarts  of  meal  a  day  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  do  not  stop  giving  it  them  when  grass  conies. 
As  soon  as  it  dries  them  up  they  will  be  fit  for  the  butcher. 

Will  it  E“ay  4©  Use  !®SasteB*  at 

$10  per  Ton  ?  asks  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin.  Wc 
cannot  say.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  soil.  Try  a 
little  on  clover  and  on  corn,  and  note  the  result.  On 
dry  upland,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  pay  well,  al¬ 
though  $10  per  ton  is  a  high  price, 

Seealiasg-  B>owia  wattn  ESarley. — Of 

all  spring  crops,  barley  is  the  best  to  sow  clover  and 
grass  seeds  with.  If  the  land. is  in  as  good  condition  as 
it  should  be  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  barley,  and  it  is 
sown  ns  early  as  it  should  be,  clover  will  “catch”  ns 
well  as  if  sown  on  winter  wheat. 

Iffarr«wisaii'  Masaim*©.—  Where  manure 
has  been  spread  on  grass  land  during  the  winter,  it 
should  be  harrowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  A 
few  warm  days  will  soften  the  upper  part  of  the  manure 
while  the  ground  is  still  frozen,  and  it  is  well  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  over  the  field  with  a 
brush-harrow.  We  have  found  Thomas’  harrow,  which 
has  slanting  teeth,  a  good  implement  for  the  purpose.  A 
common  harrow,  turned  upside  down,  might  break  the 
lumps,  and  do  good  work.  At  any  rate,  if  the  field  is  to 
be  pastured,  do  not  neglect  to  harrow  it  in  some  way. 
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Si«l»stit.wttes  lor  “  ISiick." — Swamp 
muck  is  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  swamp  the  decomposition  is  exceedingly 
slow— when  dried  and  mingled  with  the  soil,  much  more 
rapid.  Any  vegetable  matter  may  be  used  in  a  manure 
heap  as  a  substitute  for  swamp  muck  or  peat.  Wood  mold 
is  the  closest  approach  to  it.  The  parings  of  wet  meadow 
land,  or  any  grass  sods  taken  from  the  fence  rows  or  sides 
of  the  road,  laid  in  a  heap  to  decay,  resemble  it  closely, 
and  both  these  articles  may  be  used  when  dry  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  or  yards,  as  absorbents.  They  will  make  mud,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  get  very  wet. 

Hay  noiel  Straw  Cnilter.— “J.  AV.  B.,” 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks,  “  What  hand  machine,  for 
cutting  hay  and  straw,  do  you  consider  the  best,  and  least 
liable  to  get  out  of  order?”— -We  regard  the  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutter  as  decidedly  the  best  as  a  hand  machine,  and 
know  of  some  large  stables  in  New  York  City  where 
power  cutters  are  set  aside,  and  two  men,  in  an  hour’s 
time,  daily,  cut  all  the  hay  for  100  horses,  with  a  large  sized 
Copper  Strip  cutter.  They  are  extensively  advertised. 

Tan-bark  Askes.  —  “L.  H.  C..”  New 
Madison,  O.  “  Are  ashes  made  by  burning  spent  tan- 
bark  at  the  tan-yard  of  any  value  as  manure  on  stiff, 
clayey  land?” — Yes;  of  high  value. — “Will  it  pay  to 
haul  it  two  miles ?”— Yes ;  ten.— “What  crops  are  most 
benefited?” — Grass,  potatoes,  tobacco.  It  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  the  crop — broadcast,  in  the  hill,  or 
upon  the  hill,  just  as  the  plants  break  the  ground. 

ESotai-y  Harrows. — A  “  Subscriber,”  of 
Salem,  N.  C.,  asks  for  instructions  how  to  make  a  Rotary 
Harrow.  The  only  implements  of  this  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  which  work  well  are  patented,  and 
upon  the  patented  device  their  usefulness  depends. 
They  possess  several  advantages  over  other  harrows,  in 
that  they  drag  evenly  on  side  hills,  cover  grain  very  well, 
smooth  down  the  furrows  in  sod  land,  make  a  mellow 
seed-bed  without  cross-harrowing,  and  tear  up  no  sods. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Jteans.  —  “  X.” 

asks  what  quantity  of  small,  white,  old  beans  equals  one 
bushel  of  good  corn  ? — According  to  Wolff  and  Kopp’s 
tables,  given  in  Johnson’s  “  How  Crops  Grow.”  Field 
beans  contain  23l/i  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  or  nutritive 
substances,  and  maize  contains  but  10.  On  the  other 
hand,  maize  contains  7  per  cent  of  fat,  or  oil,  and  beans 
but  2  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  beans  are  worth  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twice  as  much  as  corn  if  judiciously  fed. 

Moiled.  Beans,  or  Bean-Meal.-lVc 

know  no  reason  why  boiled  beans  should  not  be  quite  as 
healthy  as  bean-meal  for  any  kind  of  stock  except  sheep. 

CSootl  Crops  of  Potatoes  ai««l  of 
Corn.— John  Kiernan  has  charge  of  the  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
Hudson.  He  sends  us  a  statement  by  a  civil  engineer  in 
regard  to  his  crop  of  Harison  potatoes,  which  certifies 
to  a  yield  varying,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  from  400 
bushels  to  040  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  yield  is  not 
stated.  They  were  planted  early  in  Slay,  in  hills  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  on  clean  land,  in  fine  condition,  culti¬ 
vated  twice,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds  until  they  stopped 
growing.  The  corn  crop  was  planted  4  feet  each  way, 
dressed  with  top  manure ;  four  stalks  were  left  to  the 
hill,  and  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  were  harvested.  The 
land  was  plowed  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring. 

The  Cow  “Fancy.” — In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  measurements  of  this  animal  (pictured  in  our  Decem¬ 
ber  number).  Length  from  base  of  horn  to  point  of 
rump,  0  feet,  7  inches  ;  length  from  centre  of  hip  bone  to 
point  of  rump,  1  foot,  6  inches ;  height  at  hip,  3  feet, 
1014  inches;  height  at  shoulder,  4  feet ;  height  at  belly, 
from  ground,  1  foot,  8  inches;  girth  around  the  chest,  5 
feet,  2 >4  inches;  girth  around  the  belly,  7  feet,  2  inches; 
circumference  of  fore  leg  below  the  knee,  inches. 

Blow  to  Make  it  Pay. — “W.  L.  C.,”  of 
Appanoose  Co.,  Iowa,  writes  that  he  needs  our  advice 
about  managing  a  10-acre  farm  to  make  it  pay.  (1.)  “How 
shall  I  arrange  the  buildings?  (2.)  What  kind  and  how 
much  grain  shall  I  raise  ?  (3.)  What  kind  and  how  much 
live-stock  shall  I  keep  to  consume  the  grain,  etc.,  to  best 
advantage?” — 1.  Put  the  buildings  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  farm  as  you  can,  having  due  reference  to  convenience 
to  the  highway,  to  water,  to  shelter  from  prevailing  cold 
winds,  etc.  Better  haul  crops  down  than  up  hill  to  the 
barns.  2  and  3.  Keep  half  as  many  cows  or  beef  animals 
as  you  can  cut  and  cure  tons  of  good  hay,  and  fat  as 
many  beeves  or  twice  as  many  hogs  as  you  can  raise 
acres  of  corn  that  will  yield  twenty  bushels  or  more 
per  acre.  Keep  grade  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  Chester 


County  hogs.  Raise,  besides,  some  corn  fodder  for 
shoats  and  cows  in  summer ;  some  roots,  for  cows  and 
sheep  ;  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  When  your  land  is  in 
good  tilth,  raise  wheat,  taking,  at  first,  your  neighbor’s 
advice  as  to  variety.  Let  your  sales  be  beef,  pork,  poul¬ 
try,  and  wheat,  and  perhaps  wool  and  lambs.  Apply  all 
the  manure  to  corn.  Avoid  under  estimates,  and  know 
where  the  money  goes. 

Apples  lei*  Miasiesola.  —  The  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  lie- 
solved,  That  the  following  varieties  of  apples  have  been 
found  worthy  to  be  recommended  for  planting  in  Minne¬ 
sota.— Duchess  of  Oldcnburgh  ;  Haas  ;  St.  Lawrence  ; 
Price’s  Sweet ;  Fameuse  ;  Golden  Russet ;  Red  Astra- 
chan ;  Talman’s  Sweet;  Tetoffsky ;  Saxton,  or  Fall 
Stripe ;  Perry  Russet ;  Ben  Davis,  or  New  York  Pippin. 

Mlxintg-  Soil  witli  Manure. — Heavy 
loam  or  clay  mixed  with  manure  in  a  heap,  has  a  tendency 
to  retard  fermentation,  and  may,  consequently,  be  used 
to  advantage  with  horse  or  sheep  manure,  which,  when 
placed  in  a  loose  heap  by  themselves,  ferment  too  rapidly. 
The  clay  will  also  hold  the  ammonia,  and  prevent  its 
escape  from  the  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  sandy  loam, 
or  sand  mixed  with  manure,  regulates  fermentation, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  hog  and  cow  manure, 
which  is  of  a  sluggish  nature.  The  better  way,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  mix  all  these  manures  together  as  made. 

Exhibit  bobd.  at  Cordova. — A  fair  will  be 
held  at  Cordova,  Argentine  Republic,  commencing  on 
April  17th.  Liberal  facilities  are  offered  to  exhibitors. 
Manufacturers  and  others  wishing  to  show  implements, 
machinery,  etc.,  can  obtain  circulars  by  applying  to  the 
Argentine  Minister  at  Washington,  or  to  the  Consuls  of 
that  country  at  any  of  the  large  seaport  cities. 

Cweese  Without  si  5*oud. — “I.  D.  R.,” 

asks  if  “  A  small  tub  say  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
foot  deep  will  hold  sufficient  water  for  a  pair  of  geese 
during  breeding  time.”  The  tub  specified  is  too  small ; 
give  them  a  tub  made  by  sawing  an  oil  cask  in  two,  or  a 
good  big  trough,  one  deep  enough  for  them  to  bathe  in, 
and  they  will  do  well  enough.  Wild  geese  and  China 
geese  require  ponds.  The  earlier  goslings  are  hatched 
the  better;  they  should  not  have  water  enough  to  swim 
in  until  two  or  three  weeks  old,  for  they  get  chilled. 

Ice-Moit*e. — A  “Subscriber”  writes  t,o 
know  how  it  will  do  to  enclose  an  ice-house  with  three 
thicknesses  of  boards,  leaving  two  air  spaces,  instead  of 
the  usual  way  here  of  having  one  space,  and  that  filled 
with  sawdust  or  tan-bark.  He  thinks  it  would  be  more 
durable,  as  there  would  be  no  moisture  in  contact  with 
the  frame,  and  it  would  be  less  pervious  to  heat.  This 
plan  would  not  work  well,  because  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  air  in  the  air  spaces.  The  aim  in 
making  ice-houses  and  in  filling  them  is,  to  prevent  any 
circulation  of  air,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  a  non¬ 
conducting  filling,  like  sawdust,  in  the  air  spaces,  and 
straw  or  wheat  chaff  under  and  around  the  ice. 

Shares’  Harrow  with  Steel  Teeth. 

—John  D.  Parker,  Adams  Run,  S.  C.,  thinks  this  harrow, 
from  our  description  of  it  in  the  November  Agriculturist, 
would  be  “Useful  in  their  rice  fields  for  breaking  up  and 
mellowing  the  sods  after  plowing.”— If  our  corre¬ 
spondent  buys  one  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it 
works.  The  old  Shares’  harrow  worked  well,  even  with 
cast-iron  teeth,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if,  now  that 
the  teeth,  or  more  properly  the  cutters,  are  made  of  steel, 
it  does  not  prove  a  most  effective  implement  for  prepar¬ 
ing  and  mellowing  all  kinds  of  sod  land,  or  for  covering 
peas  and  other  grain  when  sown  broadcast. 

Mangy  “M.,”  of  Champagne  Co., 

Ohio,  inquires  what  he  shall  do  to  prevent  his  pigs  be¬ 
coming  mangy  and  says :  “  They  arc  well  fed,  well  bed¬ 

ded,  with  wheat  straw,  and  the  pens  are  cleaned  and 
bedding  changed  two  and  three  times  a  week,  and  yet 
some  of  them  will  become  affected.”— Mange  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  the  burrowing  and  breeding  of  a  minute 
insect  in  the  skin,  like  the  itch  in  man,  scab  in  sheep, 
etc.  If  pigs  which  have  it  or  have  been  exposed  to  it  are 
washed  with  Carbolic  or  Cresylic  soap,  and  their  pens  and 
bedding  sprinkled  with  the  same,  a  cure  is  easily  affected. 
More  than  one  application  might  be  required,  and  it 
would  be  best  to  wash  the  animals  at  an  interval  of  a  week. 


Earati  Wages. — Isri«e  of  Ag’I  Hem- 

jilensenf  s.— A  farmer  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  writes :  “  Some 
wholesome  truths  were  set  forth  in  the  December  Agri¬ 
culturist  under  the  heading,  ‘  Farm  Wages  Must  Come 
Down.’  There  is  a  general  conviction  among  farmers 
that  labor  must  come  down.  Some  of  us  are  already 
making  arrangements  to  do  without  hiring  so  much  as 


usual  the  coming  season  unless  there  is  a  marked  de¬ 
cline.  Wo  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  and  are  so  far  from  the  factories  that, 
if  any  piece  gives  way,  the  freight  is  as  great  as  its  cost, 
besides  the  delay  and  loss  in  that  way.  It  seems  as  if  the 
reputation  of  certain  classes  of  implements  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  were  so  well  established,  that  if  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  could  hit  upon  some  plan  to  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  at  first  cost,  without  employing  so  many 
agents  whose  commissions  the  farmer  has  to  pay,  they 
would  put  more  money  into  their  own  pockets.  There 
are  some  classes  of  machinery  that  it  costs  more  to  sell 
than  it  does  to  make.  Dealers’ are  satisfied  if  they  get 
$2  or  $3  for  ordering  a  farm  wagon  that  sells  for  $100, 
but  must  have  $15  to  $25  for  selling  a  reaper  and  mower, 
the  cost  of  which,  to  the  farmer,  is  $150  to  $200.  If  any 
reliable  manufacturer  would  advertise  to  ship  machines 
for  the  actual  sum  that  he  receives  for  his  machine,  after 
paying  agents  for  selling,  he  would  sell  more  machines 
than  he  can  do  on  the  prevalent  system. 

To  CiJet  KitI  of  White  B2ii*«*lacs  with¬ 
out  plowing  or  grubbing,  cut  in  winter  or  spring,  and 
feed  close  with  sheep  ;  or,  cut  about  mid-summer  (June 
20th)  close  to  the  ground  and  subsequently,  as  new 
shoots  start  once  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Veterinary  Instruction. — -II.  O.  Fair- 

child,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks:  “Will  you  inform  me 
if  there  is  a  Veterinary  School  of  any  standing  in  New 

York  City,  or  State?” - There  is  an  excellent  one,  the 

N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  John  Busteed,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  is 
President,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  cheerfully  answer 
questions  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  gaining  a  thorough 
veterinary  education  in  this  country.  This  is  the  only 
veterinary  school  in  the  country  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  any  standing  as  an  institution  of  science,  or 
has  the  confidence  of  educated  physicians  and  scientific 
men.  It  has  a  moderate  endowment,  very  interesting 
collections  of  anatomical  subjects,  etc.,  a  hospital  in 
which  animals  of  all  kinds,  not  suffering  from  contagions 
diseases,  are  treated.  Dr.  Busteed  is  assisted  by  an 
able  corps  of  Professors  and  assistants. 

Sore  Month  iaa  Cuttle. — A  correspond¬ 
ent.  in  Arlington  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  that  a  disease  is  there 
prevalent  called  Black-tongue,  Sore-tongue,  and  Sore- 
mouth.  Several  of  his  neighbors  have  lost  cattle.  The 
symptoms  described  are  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and,  ina¬ 
bility  to  eat.  Our  friends  of  the  Veterinary  College  ad¬ 
vise  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid — say  1  to  5  drops 
to  the  ounce  of  water — washing  the  mouth  every  few 
hours,  allowing  a  little  to  be  swallowed,  and  follow¬ 
ing  this  with  mild  tonics  and  food  that  will  not  irritate 
the  mouth.  Fluid  preparations  of  gentian  and  iron 
in  small  doses,  given  with  the  feed,  is  a  good  tonic  ; 
for  food  give  a  warm  gruel  of  oil  meal  or  wheaten  flour. 

•UToiaat  Corn.—  A  variety  of  corn  has  been 
shown  to  us  which  is  at  least  a  curiosity,  as  it  produces 
an  ear  at  each  joint.  Each  of  the  several  stalks  we. saw 
had  from  8  to  12  ears  upon  them.  It  is  small  in  the  ear 
and  grain,  like  pop  corn,  but  if,  as  is  claimed,  it  will 
yield  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  will  prove  valuable. 

Mow  to  Eeed  Fowls. — Fowls  arc  not 
fed  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping  them  alive  and  healthy 
on  the  least  possible  amount  of  food.  We  wish  to  con¬ 
vert  the  food  into  flesh,  or  into  eggs.  In  feeding  for 
quick  fattening  it  is  understood  that  the  poultry  should 
be  made  to  eat  as  much  as  possible.  Our  rule  for  feed¬ 
ing  is  to  throw  out  the  feed  twice  a  day  as  long  as  the 
fowls  will  run  after  it  and  no  longer.  We  are  told,  and 
it  is  our  own  experience  also,  that  fowls  thus  fed  will  eat 
considerably  more  than  if  they  can  go  to  a  feeding  box 
and  help  themselves  at  all  times.  We  want  the  fowls  to 
eat ;  the  more  they  eat,  within  reasonable  bounds,  the 
more  eggs  they  will  lay,  the  longer  they  will  lay,  and  the 
better  condition  they  will  be  in.  Laying  fowls  should 
take  exercise.  If  they  can  go  to  a  trough  and  eat  at.  any 
time  they  wish,  they  will  take  next  to  none.  If  they  are 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  they  will  hunt  insects  and  wander 
much  more.  If  fed  soft  feed  such  as  wheat  bran  mixed 
with  corn  meal  or  ground  oats,  they  will  be  hungry  again 
in  two  hours  after  feeding,  and  be  off  after  insects,  etc. 
Give  feed,  then,  only  to  adult  fowls  while  they  will  run 
after  it — soft  feed  morning,  whole  grain  at  evening.  Keep 
them  supplied  with  gravel,  lime  (plastering,  or,  better, 
oyster  shells),  ashes  to  dust  in,  and  fresh  pure  water, 
some  meatin  winter,  and  they  will  be  healthy  and  prolific. 

Wves-ims  £ei  BEorses. — J.  W.  Brv.ce  of  Mass., 
asks  for  a  cure  for  “the  small  intestinal  worms  in  the 
horse.”  Give  drachm  doses  of  tartar  emetic  twice  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  follow  with  a  mild  purgative, 
say  one  of  epsom  salts,  or  four  or  five  drachms  of  aloes. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Make  the  Best  Butter. 
$50  Prize. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Blanchard  churn,  through  their 
agents,  It.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dol¬ 
lars  ($50),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay  on 
making  and  packing  butter.  The  conditions  are: 

The  essay  should  be  brief,  not  exceeding  15  pages  of 
foolscap  paper,  and  thoroughly  practical  in  its  whole 
character.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  Manual  for 
Butter-making,  not  only  to  instruct  the  novice,  but  to  bo 
useful  as  a  source  of  valuable  hints  to  experienced  butter- 
makers.  It  should  include  the  management  of  the  milk 
from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  treatment  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  dairy,  churning,  working,  salting, 
packing,  and  marketing  butter. — Each  essay  should  bo 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  its  author,  in  a  sealed  enve¬ 
lope,  and  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  (345  Broadway,  Hew  York)  on  or  before 
March  10th,  proximo.  The  essays  will  be  submitted  to 
a  committee  approved  by  the  Editors,  to  be  hereafter 
announced,  and  the  prize  essay,  if  deemed  of  sufficient 
merit,  will  bo  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


SSosnae  IFjicts  sslsoaif,  HSssStci’. — The  but¬ 
ter  of  commerce  and  economic  use  contains  according  to 
Way  :  Fat  (margarine  and  oleine),  82.70  per  cent ;  checsey 
matter  or  curd,  3.45  percent;  water,  salt,  milk,  sugar, 
etc.,  14.85  per  cent.  The  fatty  portion  or  true  butter  va¬ 
ries  in  its  composition,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  two 
fats,  called  margarine,  which  is  a  solid  fat,  and  oleine, 
which  is  an  oily  or  liquid  fat.  Summer  or  grass  butter 
contains  about  40  per  cent  of  margarine,  and  60  of  oleine  ; 
while  winter  or  hay  butter  contains  about  65  per  cent  of 
margarine,  and  35  of  oleine.  If  butter  is  melted  at  a 
temperature  of  1-10°  to  180°,  the  pure  butter  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  cheesy  matter,  water,  salt,  etc.,  and  will 
become  solid  on  cooling.  If  the  pure  butter  stands  long 
enough  at  a  temperature  about  70°,  or  a  little  higher,  the 
solid  and  liquid  fats  will  separate.  Melted  butter  may  be 
cooled  to  90°  before  it  begins  to  harden. 

IjSsaseoil  aH-False,  ©iS=Cb5  Ike,  = 
Meal. — The  seed  of  Flax,  called  linseed,  is  valuable 
for  the  oil  expressed  from  it,  and  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  best  common  paints.  Vast  quantities  are 
annually  consumed,  the  seed  being  partly  derived  from 
this  country,  but  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies.  The  seed 
is  ground,  then  heated,  and  subjected  to  enormous  press¬ 
ure,  which  frees  it  from  its  oil,  and  leaves  it  in  hard, 
rough  cakes,  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  is  the  linseed  oil-cake,  or  oil-cake  of  commerce, 
and  most  of  that  made  in  this  country  is  shipped  to 
England.  It  is  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  the  manure 
of  animals  fed  upon  it  is  very  rich.  It  is  laxative  in  its 
action  upon  the  bowels,  if  used  in  large  quantities,  yet 
may  be  fed  freely  without  fear  of  putting  sheep  or  cattle 
off  their  feed  ;  on  this  account  it  is  well  to  mix  it  with 
the  feed  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  For  horses,  nothing 
is  superior  to  it  as  an  alterative  diet,  if  fed  in  small 
quantities,  say  a  pint  three  times  a  day.  It  gives  a 
smooth  coat,  and  loosens  the  bowels.  Fed  to  beeves,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  Indian  meal  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  oil-meal  to  two  parts  Indian  meal.  Fed  to 
sheep,  the  cake  is  usually  broken  up  into  a  coarse  pow¬ 
der,  no  lumps  being  larger  than  the  end  of  one’s  finger. 
The  secretion  of  milk  is  greatly  promoted  by  it,  and  if 
not  fed  in  too  large  quantities,  no  foreign  flavor  or  oili¬ 
ness  is  imparted  to  the  milk.  It  should  always  be  fed 
with  bran,  corn-meal,  or  some  other  provender,  about  in 
the  proportions  above  named.  Its  nutritive  value,  com¬ 
pared  to  maize,  is  as  38  to  10,  as  shown  by  analysis. 

Hogs  B'Vfl  ota  Csatilc  a*05»5»amj£s. — 

Tape  Worms. — Tape  worms  exist  in  neat  cattle  as  well 
as  in  other  animals.  They  live  and  grow  in  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Joints  capable  of  producing  great  numbers  of  eggs 
which  hatch  into  the  minute  creatures  that  finally  be¬ 
come  tape  worms,  continually  break  off  or  separate  from 
the  parent  worm,  and  passing  through  the  intestines  are 
“  cast  into  the  draught.”  Hogs,  rats,  and  other  animals 
which  eat  filthy  food  are  likely  to  take  them  with  their 
food  into  the  stomach,  and  from  this  cause  comes  attacks 
of  the  disease  in  pigs  called  measles,  and  hence  we  have 
measly  pork.  This,  if  eaten  raw  or  not  well  cooked, 
will  produce  tape  worm  in  man  and  other  animals.  “  A. 
E.  T.,”  of  Missouri,  thus  writes,  describing  a  practice 
which  should  be  unequivocally  reprobated,  no  matter 
how  profitable,  as  dangerous  alike  to  man  and  beast,  for 
the  reason  above  given “  The  Editor  who  ‘  Walks  and 
Talks’  once  stated  that  on  the  whole  ho  did  not  think  it 
paid  to  cook  for  cattle.  Has  he  ever  tried  the  Western 
practice  of  feeding  corn  raw  in  the  ear  to  the  cattle,  and 
letting  the  pigs  clean  up  after  them,  feeding  the  sliotes 
nothing  else  ?  A  full  fed  steer  will  thus  fatten  or  winter, 


it  is  said,  one  or  two  grown  hogs.  I  have  never  seen  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  beef  and  pork  a  bushel  of 
corn  will  thus  produce.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
make  the  inquiry  through  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Objection  maybe  made  to  the  practice  as  not  cleanly ; 
but  the  hog  is  as  much  a  crop  as  the  cabbage,  and  we 
feed  the  latter,  as  well  as  all  other  garden  truck,  on  the 
grossest  food.”  Cabbages  do  not  feed  on  living  food. 

Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


Apiary  for  February.— Care  of  Stock.— As  a 
general  rule,  disturb  the  bees  as  little  as  possible.  Raise 
hives  that  are  out-doors,  when  a  warm  day  has  loosened 
them,  and  sweep  out  the  accumulations  of  dead  bees  and 
fragments  of  comb.  Danger  from  protracted  cold  is  not 
over.  See  directions  last  month.  Move  such  as  are  to 
have  their  locations  changed  before  they  mark  their 
present  places  in  the  spring,  otherwise  the  bees  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  spot  and  be  lost.  Give  four  or  even  six 
feet  between  the  hives  unless  crowded  for  room.  Hives 
painted  of  different  colors— light  colors  are  best,  because 
cooler— and  standing  with  the  alternate  ones  advanced  a 
foot,  will  be  found  serviceable  when  they  must  be  placed 
closer  than  four  feet.  Let  each  have  its  own  stand  rather 
than  put  all  on  a  plank  in  common  ;  then  working  at  one 
hive  will  not  disturb  all.  Be  careful  to  shade  the  bees 
after  light  snows,  if  the  sun  comes  out  bright.  A  bee- 
house  may  now  bo  set  up,  but  I  do  not  think  them  profit¬ 
able.  They  crowd  the  hives  too  much.  True,  yon  may 
make  artificial  swarms,  or  furnish  fertile  queens  two  or 
three  days  after  natural  swarming,  but  this  would  hardly 
balance  the  disadvantages.  As  this  matter  of  rearing 
queens  both  for  the  purpose  just  indicated  and  for  chang¬ 
ing  native  swarms  to  Italian,  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  I  will  give  a  practical  method. 

SSeavistg  Queens. — Premising  that  yon  use  the 
movable  frame,  make  a  number  of  small  frames,  as  near 
four  or  five  inches  square  as  may  be,  to  just  fit  inside  one 
of  your  large  ones.  Fill  with  clean  worker  comb — that 
which  has  been  frozen  is  the  best,  because  the  eggs  of 
the  moth  will  have  been  thus  destroyed — and  put  the 
large  frame  containing  these  small  ones  in  the  middle  of 
some  stock  with  a  fertile  queen  from  which  you  wish  to 
breed.  Provide  also  some  small  boxes  on  the  plan  of  a 
simple  movable  frame  hive,  with  loose, top  and  rabbeting 
for  the  frames,  and  just  the  size  to  accommodate  three 
or  four  of  them.  When  eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the 
combs,  set  up  one  off  your  small  boxes  with  them  as  a 
hive  in  miniature,  and  confine  in  it  between  a  pint,  and 
quart  of  bees.  They  will  immediately  construct  queen- 
cells,  and  may  then  bo  opened.  In  this  way  any  number 
of  queens  may  be  provided. 

IBisying  15ecs.  —  The  present  month  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  and  move  bees  that  are  standing  out-doors. 
Sleighing  furnishes  good  transportation.  Look  out  for 
sufficient  honey,  and  plenty  of  bees,  and  be  careful  that 
there  is  no  “  foul  brood,” — bees  ought  to  be  seen  in  at 
least  five  layers  between  the  combs.  Stop  the  holes  in 
the  top  and  side  of  the  hive,  turn  it  and  cover  the  open 
end  with  muslin  or  wire-cloth,  fastening  with  carpet 
tacks.  If  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  the  road,  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  muslin  will  be  required.  Bees  ought 
not  to  be  moved  from  a  cellar  or  warm  room  without 
allowing  them  to  fly  for  a  day  in  fair  weather.  If  housed, 
bees  are  uneasy  and  begin  to  spot  the  combs  very  much, 
—set  them  out  for  a  few  hours  the  first  opportunity. 

Preparing  for  Spring.— See  that  everything  is 
ready  for  the  coming  year;  hives,  boxes,  covers,  stands, 
and  roofs,  are  to  be  made  and  properly  stored.  In  a  little 
while  spring  will  open  and  a  crowd  of  other  matter  will 
demand  attention.  Hot  least  among  the  items  to  be  re¬ 
membered  now  is  some  attention  to  the 

Study  of  (Use  Subject. — However  much  you  may 
despise  the  nonsense  found  in  a  good  deal  that  is 
written  upon  bee  culture,  still,  there  is  hardly  a  thing 
printed  on  the  subject  which  a  man  really  interested  and 
in  earnest  can  afford  to  let  go  unread.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
to  find  a  writer  uttering  such  unmixed  stupidity  ns  not 
to  give  at  least  some  profitable  suggestion,  while  by  ig¬ 
noring  the  whole  for  the  fault  of  some,  you  condemn 
yourself  to  a  place  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  books  to  study  is  Langstrotli’s  “  Hive 
and  Honey  Bee,”  but  I  would  advise  a  bee  keeper  to 
read  not  only  this  but  all  he  can  find  from  Iluber  down  ; 
to  test  what,  he  reads  by  his  own  observation,  and  learn 
how  much  folly  and  wisdom  can  come  from  the  same 
month.  In  ttiis  way  we  arc  made  teachable  and  critical 
at  the  same  time.  Ho°w  if  this  work  is  to  bo  done,  let  it 
be  in  these  days  of  short  sunshine  and  long  leisure.  It 
is  brain  work  that  loads  the  world,  and  if  ever  our  spec¬ 
ialty  is  to  command  the  respect  and  attention  it  deserves, 
it  rests  with  its  advocates  not  only  to  exhibit  its  merits 
in  successful  practice,  but  to  urge  its  claims  with  clear, 
well-informed  heads.  And  more  than  that,  if  your  vision 


extends  no  further  than  your  own  pocket,  be  assured  that 
the  hand  with  which,  if  at  all,  it  must  be  filled,  will  blun¬ 
der  if  not  directed  by  a  disciplined  power  of  thinking. 

JSreedijtg.— An  inquirer  asks,  “  If  it 
is  not  well  to  introduce  strange  colonies  of  bees  into  the 

apiary  and  thus  escape  breeding  in-and-in.” - 1  am  not 

aware  that  any  course  of  vigorous  experimenting  was 
ever  undertaken  to  test  this  point,  but  facts  as  well  as 
analogy,  certainly  favor  it.  It  is  so  generally  true  of 
other  animals  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so  of  the  honey 
bee.  The  prominent  instance  we  have — the  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  native  and  the  Italian,  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
principle.  The  hybrids  thus  produced  possess  superior 
qualities  in  a  marked  degree.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
hybrid  will  prove  more  active,  hardy  and  industrious,  and 
more  inclined  and  better  fitted  to  defend  itself  than 
either  of  the  races  it  springs  from.  As  to  crosses  be¬ 
tween  stocks  with  differences  less  strongly  marked, 
although  results  are  less  striking,  yet  they  point,  I  think, 
in  the  same  direction.  I  have  known  several  instances 
where  small  apiaries  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  other 
bees  for  a  number  of  years,  have  gradually  “run  out, 
exhibiting  no  sufficient  cause  for  their  decay.  It  may 
have  been  no  other  than  in-and-in  breeding.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  frequent  crossing  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  law,  I  should  strongly  recommend  it  for  that.  Of 
course,  where  no  foreign  blood  is  introduced,  whatever 
weaknesses  or  defects  exist  in  your  stock  must  go  on  in¬ 
tensifying  until  its  constitution  fails. 

the  AVorlsers  ever  Sting  the  ©rones  ? 
— -When  honey  becomes  scarce  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  the  drones  are  commonly  destroyed  ;  sometimes 
by  crowding  or  dragging  them  ont  of  the  hive  and  some¬ 
times  by  stinging,  but  neither  exclusively  or  at  the  same 
time.  But  there  are  certainly  occasions  when  the  work¬ 
ers  do  sting  the  drones.  If  a  number  of  the  latter  were 
put  in  a  strange  hive  at  night — the  hive  having  a  fertile 
queen— there  would  be  none  left  in  the  morning. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  2. 


I  hare  seen  enough  during  the  two  years  of 
my  occupation  to  convince  me  that,  of  all  the 
manures  I  can  get,  that  which  is  the  surest  to 
produce  a  good  effect  on  my  land  is  that  taken 
from  the  cellar  of  my  own  barn — where  it  lias 
never  it  ad  a  ray  of  sunlight  nor  a  drop  of  rain 
to  lessen  its  value.  For  instance,  the  strongest 
manure  that  is  to  be  purchased  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  ‘‘Fish  Guano,”  the  refuse  of  the  fish-oil 
works.  It  contains  all  of  the  fish  except  its  oil 
and  its  water,  (both  of  which  arc  of  no  value 
for  manure,)  and  from  its  odor  and  appearance, 
it  is  evidently  a  very  strong  ammoniacal  fertil¬ 
izer.  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  used  without 
producing  decidedly  good  results.  Last  summer 
I  prepared  four  acres  for  winter  rye.  One-half 
of  the  piece  had  not  been  manured  since  I  took 
possession  of  the  farm.  On  this  I  spread  fish 
guano  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  ($3(5)  to  the  acre. 
The  other  half  had  been  well  manured  in  the 
spring,  from  the  barn-cellar,  and  had  produced 
a  strong  growth  of  corn  fodder.  The  seeding 
and  other  treatment  was  precisely  alike  on  both 
parts,  yet,  in  earliness  of  sprouting,  in  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  in  ability  to  bear  severe  changes 
of  the  weather,  the  part  manured  from  the  barn 
is  very  much  belter  than  the  other. 

The  most  important  question  for  me  to  con¬ 
sider  is,  therefore, — How  can  I  most  cheaply  fill 
my  barn-cellar? — for,  in  filling,  that,  I  shall  he 
accumulating  a  “working  capital”  for  future 
operations.  As  hut  little  is  sold  from  the  farm 
besides  butter  and  pork,  the  nutritive  elements 
of  the  manure  will  not  he  lost — as  they  would 
he  in  selling  hay  and  grain.  A  cord  of  manure 
is  spread  in  April ;  by  August  the  corn  fodder 
that  it  has  produced  has  been  consumed  in  the- 
stable,  and  a  second  (and  larger)  amount  of 
manure  is  carted  out  for  winter  rye,  or  for  the 
top-dressing  of  grass  land.  By  the  middle  of 
the  following  June  the  rye  has  been  eaten,  and 
the  manure  made  has  been  again  spread  upon 
the  land.  The  manure  helps  to  make  the 
growth,  but,  it  only  helps.  The  natural  fertility 
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of  the  laud,  and  the  contributions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  does  much  of  the  work,  and  each  time  the 
manure  is  applied  to  the  ground  it  produces 
larger  crops,  and  these  crops  produce  in  their 
turn  more  manure,  so  that  we  go  on  with  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion,  and  the  more 
frequently  we  can  apply  the  manure,  (and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  rapidly  growiug  crops,  which  are  at 
once  consumed,)  the  more  rapidly  we  can  turn 
our  capital  (making  a  profit  each  time)  and  the 
faster  will  our  substance  grow'. 

This'  reasoning  points  very  clearly  to  the 
“soiling”  of  the  farm  stock — of  which,  more 
hereafter — because  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  may  be  grown,  and  be  economically  con¬ 
sumed  within  a  short  time.  Instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  manure  over  the  whole  of  a  pasture  field — 
getting  its  effect  slowly  throughout  the  whole 
season — we  apply  it  all  to  a  small  area,  pro¬ 
duce  abundant  crops,  feed  these  out  as  soon  as 
grown,  and  return  the  manure  they  make  at 
once  to  the  land.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  same  fertilizing  elements  twice  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year.  Of  course  this  may  happen  in  pastur¬ 
ing,  but  not  so  regularly. 

If  the  production  of  home-made  manure  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  a  farmer, 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  to  produce 
this  cheaply,  to  store  it  safely,  and  to  apply  it 
economically.  These  questions  all  had  much 
consideration  in  making  the  original  plans  for 
the  management  of  Ogden  Farm.  According 
to  the  recognized  value  of  stable  manure  in  this 
locality,  the  solid  and  liquid  excrement  of  a 
good  common  cow,  if  kept  under  cover — the 
cow  being  fed  in  the  stall  the  year  through,— 
must  be  worth  $50  a  year ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  valu,e  of  her  milk  (say  2,500  quarts,  at  5 
cents),  would  make  $175,  which  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  food  and  attendance. 
Consequently,  if  a  thorough-bred  cow,  of  any 
race,  could  be  substituted  for  common  cows,  so 
that  the  calves  would  have  a  value,  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  by  the  consumption  of  pur¬ 
chased  food  would  be  attended  with  a  profit. 
This  point  being  settled,  the  next  was  to  decide 
on  the  kind  of  cows  to  keep.  Should  it  be 
Shorthorns  for  beef,  Ayrshires  for  milk,  or 
Jerseys  for  butter?  The  Ayrshires  were  the 
first  dropped  from  the  list,  because,  in  keep¬ 
ing  them,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  run  a 
milk  rvagon  to  the  city  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
I  might  not  find  a  constant  market,  at  full 
prices,  for  my  whole  production,  in  a  place 
which  nearly  doubles  its  population  during 
three  months  of  the  year.  I  was  sorry  to  give 
them  up,  for  they  are  handsome  animals,  and 
abundant  milkers.  Shorthorns  had  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  possibility  of  getting  high  prices 
for  the  increase.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  sales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  animals  in  England,  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
the  $3,000  a  friend  had  just  paid  fora  yearling 
bull,  made  me  wonder  how  it  -would  seem  if 
Ogden  Farm  and  its  herd  should  ever  get  the 
reputation  that  brings  such  prices;  but  the 
temptation  had  a  streak  of  the  gambling  ele¬ 
ment  in  it.  If  the  large  prices  were  realized,  it 
would  be  smooth  sailing,  but  if  the  carcasses 
had  to  be  sold  for  beef  prices,  and  the  cows 
proved  not  to  be  of  “  milking  families,”  it 
would  be  up-hill  work  to  build  up  a  herd  of 
these  heavy  weights.  They  would  probably  be 
less  valuable  for  milk  than  the  Ayrshires,  and 
New  England  is  not  the  country  to  make  beef  in. 
I  settled  on  the  Jerseys  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  are,  essential^,  butter  cows.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  make  more  butter  from  a  given 
amount  of  food  than  any  other  bseed,  and  I 


know  that  the  butter  is  better.  It  “comes” 
sooner,  requires  less  working,  is  less  likely  to 
fail  in  quality  from  mismanagement  in  working, 
and  has  a  much  better  texture  and  color  than 
the  butter  of  any  other  cow.  This  “reason” 
is  important  to  all  farmers  who  make  butter. 

2.  I  have  a  good  market  the  year  round  for 
good  butter,  and  a  “fancy”  market  from  May  un¬ 
til  October  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  I  can  follow  my  customers  to  their  city 
homes.  This  argument  was  a  convincing  one 
in  my  particular  case,  and  its  force  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  I  receive  for  my  whole 
production  75  cents  in  summer,  and  (after  de¬ 
ducting  expressage)  65  cents  in  winter.  How 
good  it  -would  be  for  other  farmers,  must  depend 
on  their  ability  to  deliver  their  butter  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  extra  quality ;  but  it  applies  more  widely 
than  wgmld  at  first  be  thought. 

3.  “Alderney”  veal  is  in  demaSd  in  Newport 
in  the  summer  at  an  extra  price,  which  helps 
out  the  disposition  of  surplus  bull  calves. 

4.  The  Jerseys  are  growing  in  favor  as  farm 
cows  as  well  as  for  family  use,  and  it  is  safe  to 
count  on  an  extra  price  of  from  $50  to  $100,  or 
more,  for  heifer  calves. 

5.  From  their  long  habit  of  confinement — 
having  been  for  centuries  either  tied  in  the  stall 
or  tethered  in  the  field,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  having  learned  to  thrive  under  the  treat¬ 
ment — they  are  exactly  adapted  for  soiling  in 
comparatively  limited  quarters. 

As  com ,  for  butter  only,  they  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  others,  and  butter  would  always  be 
sure  of  a  fair  market.  To  offset  their  high  cost 
(for  it  does  cost  frightfully  to  fill  a  dozen  stalls 
with  Herd-book  Jerseys),  I  had  the  chance  of  a 
good  sale  for  progeny,  also  at  high  prices,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  fancy  price  for  butter.  So, 
viewed  from  every  side,  the  Jerseys  are  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  decision.  Butrit  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  manure ,  and  not  fancy  stock,  was  the  point 
aimed  at.  The  Jerseys,  beautiful  animals 
though  they  be,  are,  in  the  case  of  Ogden 
Farm,  only  a  means  of  fertility.  Everything 
else  is  incidental  to  their  duty  of  conveying  a 
large  amount  of  food  into  the  barn-cellar,  re¬ 
taining  enough,  as  it  goes,  in  the  form  of  butter 
and  calves,  to  pay  expenses.  The  object  being 
rich  land,  as  the  foundation  of  all  riches,  the 
ability  to  produce  the  largest  possible  crops  takes 
the  precedence  of  all  else;  and  if,  while  the 
land  is  being  made  rich,  the  cows  will  barely 
pay  running  expenses,  the  operation  will  prove 
a  success ;  of  course  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  do  much  more  than  this;  and  when  the 
farm  is  able  to  carry  a  full  stock  without  buying 
food,  the  income  will  be  as  large  from  these 
cows  as  it  could  be  from  any  other  form  of  farm 
industry  by  which  the  condition  of  the  farm 
could  be  maintained. 

If  I  had  only  known  early  in  the  autumn  that 
good  hay  could  be  bought  this  winter  for  $10 
per  ton  1  I  would  have  bought  a  hundred 
steers,  putting  up  rough  sheds  to  keep  them  in, 
and  would  have  cut  and  steamed  (for  them  and 
my  present  stock)  300  tons  during  the  winter, 
depositing  this  quantity  of  hay  in  my  agricul¬ 
tural  bank,  to  be  drawn  out  at  a  future  day  at 
$25,  or  to  be  kept  on  hand  as  active  capital. 
But  then  what  glorious  business  farming  would 
be  if  we  could  always  know  how  prices  would 
range  three  months  ahead  ! 

1  am  cutting  and  steaming  about  three  tons 
a  week  now,  and  I  am  able  to  give  an  opinion  as 


to  the  result,  but  no  definite  figures  as  yet.  My 
apparatus  includes  a  very  neat  and  simple  sta¬ 
tionary  engine,  of  the  Norwalk  pattern,  (which 
is  managed  by  a  corner  of  my  own  eye,  and  the 
whole  soul  of  Hindcrck,  my  imported  German 
apprentice,  aged  fifteen  years,  of  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  know  better 
things  as  he  grows  older,)  a  tubular  boiler  that 
is  just  a  little  too  big  for  its  work, — as  all  steam 
boilers  should  be,— a  Cummings’  Cutter,  and 
(for  the  present)  a  steaming  chest,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  only  56  cubic  feet. 

We  cut  a  week’s  supply  of  hay  in  three 
hours,  and  while  that  work  is  going  on,  the 
whole  labor  force  of  the  farm  is  kept  on  the 
jump.  It  is  done  so  quickly  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  steam-engine  to 
do  it,  until  we  recall  the  straining,  and  drag¬ 
ging,  and  interruptions  of  our  last  winter  horse¬ 
power  work,  and  consider  how  vastly  better, 
as  well  as  more  quickly,  the  work  is  now  done. 
We  are  using,  now,  about  equal  parts  of  two- 
year-old-hay,  which  was  not  very  good  when  it 
was  new,  and  has  not  improved  in  the  stack 
since  then,  and  “cured”  oats,  cut  green,  cured 
in  the  rain  and  fog,  and  both  mow-burnt  and 
mouldy.  It  is  altogether  an  unsavory,  smoky 
lot,  and  would  ordinarily  be  used  for  bedding. 
With  this  we  cut  a  little  corn  fodder,  the  whole 
being  chopped  very  short,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  the  operation.  Twelve  bushels  of 
this  chop  are  thoroughly  wetted  in  a  trough, 
and  mixed  with  ten  quarts  of  wheat  bran. 
Thirteen  such  troughfuls  are  packed  into  the 
steaming  chest,  the  cover  is  keyed  down,  and 
the  steam  is  turned  on  at  a  pressure  anywhere 
from  10  lbs.  to  00  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accumulation  in  the  boiler.  At  the 
higher  pressure,  the  whole  mass  is  heated  up, 
and  hot  steam  forces  its  wajr  out  under  the 
cover  of  the  chest  within  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
With  the  lower  pressure,  half  an  hour  or  more 
is  required.  Whenever  hot  steam  escapes  (scald¬ 
ing  hot),  the  whole  mass  is  heated  up  and  xcill 
cook  itself,  (on  the  principle  of  the  Norwegian 
cooking  apparatus.)  The  chest  being  interlined 
with  sawdust,  the  heat  is  retained,  and  accom¬ 
plishes  its  work.  Until  the  whole  mass  is  heat¬ 
ed  up,  the  steam  will  be  greatly  cooled  off. 
Steam  at  00  lbs.  pressure  must  raise  the  hay  to 
a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  There  is  no  danger  of  bursting  the 
box,  as  a  very  slight  leak  is  sufficient  to  relievo 
it,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  woolen 
blanket  over  the  upper  opening  would  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  stouter  cover,  if  it  is  close  enough 
to  prevent  too  rapid  cooling  off. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  turned  on,  an 
odor,  as  of  baked  bread,  or  roasted  bran,  fills 
the  room,  and  this  odor  is,  of  course,  diffused 
throughout  the  cut  feed,  making  it  palatable. 
If  possible, we  keep  the  chest  closed  from  night 
until  morning, — always  for  two  hours  after  the 
steam  is  turned  off.  If  not  opened  for  even 
thirty-six  hours,  the  whole  contents  will  be® 
found  scalding  hot. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  have  fed  in  this 
way,  since  about  the  first  of  December,  all  of 
my  mules,  horses,  colts,  oxen,  cows,  and  calves 
— equal  to  forty  head,  full  grown.  I  never  saw 
the  best  hay  eaten  up  so  clean,  and  I  never  saw 
a  more  thrifty  lot  of  stock.  They  never  get 
anything  else  (save  grain  to  the  horses)  at  any 
time  through  the  day,  and  if  they  are  not  over¬ 
fed,  the  only  thing  left  is  the  joint  bits  of  the 
corn-stalks.  Mould  and  mow-burning  are  en¬ 
tirely  overcome,  and  I  believe  that  the  woody 
fibre  of  the  old  hay,  which  could  not  be  digest- 
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ed,  if  raw,  is  made,  to  a  large  degree,  digestable. 

As  to  the  quantity  eaten,  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
speak,  but  when  I  get  my  new  425  cubic  feet 
steaming  closet  ready, — at  the  side  of  my 
Fairbanks’  scale, — I  shall  be  able  to  report  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  consumed  per  week, 
which,  with  an  inventory  of  the  live-stock,  will 
enable  any  farmer  to  judge  whether  I  am  saving 
more  or  less  than  the  33  per  cent  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  steaming  claim  as  the  economy  of  the 
system.  All  that  I  absolutely  know  about  it  is, 
that  my  stock  like  the  food,  and  flourish  on  it, 
and  that  my  manure  heap  was  never  so  uniform 
in  quality  before.  There  has  not  been  a  case 
of  scouring,  nor  one  of  tendency  to  constipation 
since  I  commenced  steaming.  The  only  verdict 
I  can  now  give  is,  that  steaming  is  entirely  and 
easily  practicable,  —  whether  it  is  practical 
(whether  it  pays,  that  is),  our  friend,  Fairbanks, 
shall  decide  for  us  during  the  coming  month. 

- •»  - - - *  — - 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  2. 

BT  A  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR. 


One  luck}-  farmer  in  a  thousand  maybe  able, 
by  good  fortune,  to  buy  just  such  a  horse  as  I 
would  have  him  own.  The  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  will  have  to  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  breed  him;  and  they  should  under¬ 
stand  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  wrong  way  to 
set  about  it — many  wrong  ways,  and  only  one 
right  way.  It  won’t  do  to  buy  a  defective  old 
mare  (wind-broken,  sprained,  blind  of  one  eye, 
clam-footed,  or  club-legged,)  because  she  is 
cheap,  and  think  that  she  is  good  to  breed  from 
because  she  is  good  for  nothing  else.  From 
such  a  start  no  good  end  can  be  reached.  A 
good  thorough-bred  stallion  would,  no  doubt, 
get  from  such  an  animal  a  colt  vastly  better 
than  herself,  but  sooner  or  later  her  constitu¬ 
tional  defects  would  be  sure  to  show  themselves 
in  the  progeny,  and  half  the  advantage  of  the 
sire  would  be  lost.  As  a  rule,  the  colt  will 
take  his  size  and  constitutional  defects  from  the 
mare — his  spirit  and  wiry  strength  from  the 
horse.  Hence  we  see  many  high-bred, ’spirited, 
and  intelligent  horses  hobbling  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  weaknesses  of  their  ill-chosen 
dams  suppressing  their  usefulness.  With 
sound  and  healthy  mothers,  these  horses  might 
have  been  the  very  best  farm  horses  in  the  land 
— as  it  is,  they  sometimes  turn  out  among  the 
worst,  their  extra  energy  and  “blood”  having 
only  served  to  wear  out  their  delicate  lungs  or 
limbs.  Nor  can  such  inferior  be  depended  on 
to  produce  valuable  horses  with  any  stallion — 
if  not  with  the  best,  surely  not  with  anything 
less  than  the  best. 

It  takes  fully  five  years  to  breed  and  raise  a 
horse  for  use,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  to  use  every  care  to  make  the  final  re¬ 
sult  wortli  the  time  and  money  expended. 

The  mare  need  not  be  a  beauty,  and  need  not 
be  fast,  but  she  should  be  roomy  in  the  barrel, 
«  w'ide  in  the  hips,  have  plenty  of  lung  room,  and 
good  bone — not  so  much  a  large  frame  as  a  firm 
one.  Bony  excrescences,  and  fatty  puffings  on 
the  legs  should  be  especially  avoided.  She 
may  be  as  large  as  you  please,  and  had  better 
be  a  good  feeder  and  a  stout  worker.  Of 
course  all  improvements  on  this  type — in  the 
way  of  fine  head,  bright  eyes,  thin  ears,  silky 
mane  and  tail,  sloping  shoulders,  high  withers, 
prominent  muscle,  and  broad,  flat,  “clean” 
lower  legs,  big  windpipe,  and  large  nostriis,  and 
thin  hide  and  swelling  veins,  will  be  well 
worth  seeking,  and  worth  paying  an  extra  price 
for,  as  thejr  indicate  an  infusion  of  thorough 


blood,  which  is  an  advance  in  the  direction  we 
are  working  for.  But  these  manifest  advantages 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  great  essentials  of 
a  sound  constitution  and  a  good  frame.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  defects  which 
cheapen  the  price  of  the  mare  without  lessen¬ 
ing  her  value  for  breeding.  If  she  has  had  an 
eye  put  out  by  accident  (provided  the  other 
has  not  shown  a  constitutional  weakness  by 
going  blind  in  sympathy  with  it),  if  she  has 
become  lcnee-sprung  from  abuse,  (not  from 
natural  weakness)  or  has  even  had  a  leg  broken 
and  reset,  her  value  for  breeding  may  be  in  no 
wise  impaired.  It  will  usually  be  cheaper, 
however,  to  buy  an  animal  that  is  able  to  do 
good  service,  and  earn  her  living  while  she  is 
breeding.  To  sum  up  the  case  in  a  few  words, 
— If  the  mare  is  of  good  form,  is  in  good  bodily 
health,  and  is  free  from  constitutional  defects, 
she  will  do  to  breed  from.  Defects  insulting 
from  accidental  causes  may  be  overlooked  un¬ 
less  they  are  a  source  of  present  irritation.  De¬ 
fects  that  have  been  inherited  are  quite  likely 
to  be  transmitted  ;  and  those  which  are  still  at¬ 
tended  by  febrile  symptoms,  and  may  occasion 
pain  in  the  part  during  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
are  hardly  less  likely  to  produce  a  tendency  to 
weakness  in  the  corresponding  organ  of  the 
young.  The  mare  should  not  be  served  by  the 
horse  while  she  is  suffering  from  soreness  of  any 
muscle  or  bone,  or  of  the  feet ;  and  she  should 
be  so  used  during  pregnancy,  that  causes  of 
local  pain  should  be  avoided.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  a  tender-footed  mare,  if  kept  in  a 
soft  pasture,  or  in  a  stable  with  a  soft  clay  floor, 
and  never  allowed  to  hurt  her  feet  so  that  her 
attention  will  be  called  to  their  defects  during 
her  whole  pregnancy,  may  produce  a  colt  with 
perfectly  sound  feet.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
opinion,  and  is  as  unsupported  by  positive  evi¬ 
dence  as  are  most  of  our  ideas  of  reproduction. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  mare  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  If  she  is  already  owned  on  the  farm, 
so  much  will  be  saved.  In  either  case  she 
should,  before  meeting  the  horse,  be  brought  to 
the  most  perfect  state  of  health  that  she  is  ca¬ 
pable  of— having  enough  (but  not  too  severe) 
work,  generous  (but  not  too  high)  feeding,  and 
thorough  grooming.  Her  bowels  should  be 
kept  free,  and  her  kidneys  active.  When  she 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  work,  and 
not  until  then,  is  she  fit  for  breeding. 

So  much  for  the  mother  of  our  new  horse. 
Much  might  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  this 
is  all  there  is  room  for  here.  Those  who  desire 
more  definite  information,  as  all  farmers  should, 
must  go  to  the  volumes  for  it. 

Whatever  the  dam  is  to  be, — whether  she 
comes  up  to  my  modest  description  or  not, — 
the  sire  should  be  invariably  of  pure  blood.  This 
restricts  us,  in  this  country,  to  the  Arab,  the 
Percheron,  or  Norman,  and  the  Thorough-bred 
(the  English  race-horse).  I  know  that  I  am 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Great  American  Idea, 
and  that  letters  will  be  sent  to  the  Agriculturist 
office,  asking  why  I  have  not  included  the 
thorough-bred  Morgan,  and  the  famous  2.20 
trotters ;  and  I  can  only  meet  the  issue  squarely, 
and  say  that  the  thorough-bred  Morgan  is  a 
thorough-bred  mongrel,  and  that  the  fast  trot¬ 
ter  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  The  experience  of 
the  world — with  every  class  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals— points  directly  to  the  law,  that  no  certain 
improvement  can  be  made  unless  the  sire  is  of 
pure  blood.  My  mongrel  chickens  are  superb, 
but  they  arc  from  a  pure  Dorking  cock;  and 
I  my  half-bred  pigs  are  very  fine, because  they  are 
from  a  pure  boar.  In  like  manner  may  we  go 
|  over  the  whole  range  of  farm  stock,  and  see 


how  indispensable  it  is  that  the  sire  must  be 
thorough-bred  if  sure  results  are  to  be  attained. 

I  am  not  now  considering  the  breeding  of  fast 
trotting  horses,  but  of  farm  horses — horses  of 
all  work.  Those  who  breed  trotters  have  but 
one  aim.  They  care  neither  for  size,  form, 
fineness,  nor  constitution,  save  as  these  help  to 
spin  the  wheels  of  their  spider-wagons;  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  not  tending  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fixed  type.  The  Arab,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Race-horse  are  fixed  types,  of  long 
standing,  and  with  the  same  power  to  transmit 
their  characteristics  to  their  offspring  that  the 
Herd-Book  Shorthorn  or  Jersey  bull  have — that 
is,  a  power,  when  coupled  with  a  low  bred  ani¬ 
mal,  of  impressing  its  own  character  on  the 
progeny,  and  nearly  obliterating  the  character 
of  the  dam.  A  good  common  marc  may  or 
may  not  have  a  good  colt  by  a  trotting  stallion. 
By  a  stallion  of  pure  blood  she  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  will  have  one  strongly  marked  with  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  pure  stock.  The  underlying 
principle  is  thus  stated  by  Stonehenge.  “  Like 
produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor. 
The  trotting  stallion’s  colt  may  resemble  his 
dunghill  grand-motlier.  The  pure-blooded 
stallion  has  had  no  plcbian  ancestors ;  the  colt 
may  resemble  any  of  them,  and  still  be  good.” 

The  excellences  of  the  Arab  and  Norman 
horses  are  such  as  to  make  it  wise  to  breed  to  a 
pure  stallion  of  either  race ;  but  they  are  so 
much  less  common  in  this  country  than  the 
“  Thorough-bred  ”  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
available  to  farmers. 

Of  the  Thorough-breds  Herbert  says :  “  Of 
course  it  is  better  that  the  sire,  when  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  of  a  racing  stock  that  is  famous 
for  courage  and  stoutness,  such  as  any  of  the 
stock  which  trace  remotely  to  Herpd,  Cade, 
Regulus,  Eclipse,  or  others  of  known  fame  ;  but 
thus  far  it  is  not  essential,  or  a  sine  qua  non, 

'  since  every  blood  horse,  even  if,  as  Sir  John 
Fenwick  said,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  lie 
be  the  meanest  hack  that  ever  came  out  of 
Barbary,  is  so  infinitely  superior, in  stoutness  and 
quality,  both  of  bone  and  sinew,  as  well  as 
blood,  to  the  best  cold-blooded  mare  that  ever 
went  on  a  sliodden  hoof, — that  he  cannot  fail  to 
improve  her  stock,  whatever  may  be  his  com¬ 
parative  standing  among  racers.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  breeder  has  to  do  in  this  instance, 
(raising  work  horses)  is  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  horse  is  really  thorough-bred." 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  all,  for  some — not 
many — thorough-breds  are  vicious,  and  some 
have  defective  feet,  or  a  tendency  to  go  blind — 
and  in  these  modern  times  the  stock  is  being 
permanently  injured  by  the  growing  custom  of 
short  races  for  very  young  animals,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  a  weedy,  leggy  character,  that  it  would 
not  be  well  to  introduce  among  working  horses, 
though,  even  then,  blood  will  tell. 

The  best — the  very  best — sire,  is  a  sound  and 
good-tempered  thorough-bred,  of  the  class 
known  as  “  four-milers,” — that  is,  horses  able 
to  run,  within  a  couple  of  hours,  three  heats,  of 
four  miles  each,  at  an  average  rate  of,  say 
1  min.  55  sec.  to  the  mile,  carrying  130  to  140 
lbs.  weight.  A  horse  that  has  retired  safely 
from  the  turf  after  such  a  career  as  this,  is  a 
treasure  to  farmers  which,  in  this  country,  docs 
not  always  offer.  There  are  probably  a  dozen 
or  twenty  such  thorough-breds  now  standing  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  more  not  much 
inferior  to  them.  And  if  any  well-to-do  farmer 
really  wants  to  raise  an  invaluable  horse  for  his 
own  use,  it  will  pay,  even  at  considerable  out¬ 
lay,  to  send  a  good  mare  a  long  distance  in 
search  of  one  of  them. 
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The  Crested  Turkey. 

Among  all  domesticated  poultry  and  other 
birds,  so  far  as  we  know,  except,  perhaps,  Guinea 
fowls,  geese  and  swans,  we  find  either  natural 
crests,  or  a  tendency  of  the  feathers  about  the 
head  to  assume  extraordinary  shapes.  Among 
doves  we  have  frills,  hoods,  and  crests ;  among 
fowls,  turban-like  crests,  and  mufflers  about  the 
throat;  among  canaries,  frills  and  crests.  Pea¬ 
fowls  have  peculiar  crest 
feathers.  Pheasants,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  diverse  crests.  There 
is  a  crested  breed  of  common 
clucks,  and  beautiful  natural 
crests  upon  several  wild 
species.  Among  the  various 
genera  of  wild  gallinaceous 
fowls  are  found  beautiful 
crests  of  very  different  forms. 

The  Curassow,  for  example, 
a  bird  of  South  America, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  turkey, 
has  a  superb  narrow  crest, 
capable  of  being  spread 
like  a  fan,  with  its- edge  to 
the  front,  and  depressed,  or 
folded,  in  like  manner.  So  it 
does  not  seem  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  freak  of  Nature  that  a 
turkey  should  occur  with  a 
crest,  especially  when  wc 
consider  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  our 
domestic  turkeys  are  raised. 

In  the  number  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Field  for  July  17th,  a 
gobbler  was  figured,  having 
a  crest  much  like  the  one 
represented  in  the  engraving 
here  given.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  memoranda  by  Mr.  W. 

B.  Tegetmeier,  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  other  reported 
crested  turkeys.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  have  re¬ 
peatedly  occurred,  and  have 
received  so  much  attention 
from  poultry  fanciers  as  to 
have  become  at  different 
times,  more  or  less  establish¬ 
ed  as  a  breed,  but  now  they 
are,  and  for  many  years 
have  been,  altogether  lost. 

The  specimen  represented 
in  the  Field ,  and  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  was 
said  to  have  come  from  Zanzibar,  and  to  have 
been  sent  to  a  Hamburgh  dealer  in  Zoological 
specimens,  by  a  collector  in  Africa.  It  is  of  the 
common  species  native  to  this  country.  How 
it  should  have  occurred  in  Africa,  is  strange. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  very  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  history  which  zoological  dealers 
usually  possess,  and  the  lack  of  accuracy  which 
characterises  their  statements  concerning  their 
animals,  even  when  truth  would  serve  their  pur¬ 
poses  better  than  fiction,  we  respectfully  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  its  having  come  from  Africa, 
t  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  this  interesting  bird  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Teget¬ 
meier,  one  is  found  in  this  country  which  closely 
resembles  the  other  in  many  respects.  We  no¬ 
ticed  it  as  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Poultry  Society,  and  again  at 
that  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society, 
and  as  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  D. 
E.  Gavit,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 
The  cock  is  a  medium-sized  one,  weighing 


perhaps  18  or  20  pounds ;  of  a  blackish  bronze 
color  upon  the  body,  fading  into  gray  below, 
and  into  brilliant  light  chestnut  bronze  on  the 
tail  and  wing  feathers,  these  being  edged  with 
broad  bands  of  black  and  white.  The  legs  are 
dark,  flesh  color ;  the  spurs  indicating  at  least 
a  l’la-year-old  bird.  The  carunculations  upon 
the  neck,  and  the  beard,  are  well  developed. 
The  crest  is  like  the  Hamburgh  bird,  “  of  a  dull, 
uniform  gray,  the  feathers  composing  it  being 


soft  in  texture.”  It  is  a  beautiful  appendage, 
adding  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  bird.  It  is  in  a 
measure  erectile  at  the  will  of  the  wearer, 
and  gives  the  gay  fellow  quite  the  air  of  a 
Broadway  belle,  with  her  extraordinary  chignon. 

We  hope  this  notice  may  elicit  some  positive 
information  front  disinterested  parties  who 
know  by  whom  and  where  this  bird  was  bred. 
From  all  we  can  learn,  he  came  from  somewhere 
near  Birmingham,  Connecticut.  The  parties 
who  sold  him  to  Mr.  Gavit  are  not  disposed  to 
be  communicative  in  regard  to  his  origin.  If 
he  lives  he  will  be  bred  with  care,  and  we  hope 
and  expect  his  progeny,  some  of  them  at  least, 
will  take  after  him  in  this  beautiful  peculiarity. 


Sheep  Require  Water  in  Winter. 

That  sheep  will  eat  snow  and  get  along  tol¬ 
erably  well  without  water,  especially  when  the 
snow  is  light  and  clean,  is  a  good  argument  in 
favor  of  the  hardiness  of  these  patient  and  use¬ 


ful  animals;  but  it  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  compelling  them  to  do  without 
water.  In  our  cold  climate  a  large  amount  of 
food  is  required  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat, 
and  all  the  water  a  sheep  drinks  lias  to  be  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  heat  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  the 
food.  Now,  it  requires  twenty-one  times  as 
much  heat  to  raise  a  pint  of  water  when  frozen, 
to  the  temperature  of  40°,  as  it  does  a  pint  of 
ice-cold  water,  not  frozen. 
Those  who  have  ever  under¬ 
taken  to  melt  snow  to  wash 
with  will  readily  believe  this 
statement.  What  would  be 
said  of  the  farmer  who 
should  use  wood  or  coal  for 
such  a  purpose  when  it  could 
be  avoided,  and  yet  wood 
and  coal  are  far  cheaper 
sources  of  heat  than  hay  or 
corn.  When  we  compel  a 
sheep  to  eat  snow',  we,  in 
effect,  undertake  to  melt 
snow  by  burning  straw,  hay, 
and  corn  in  the  animal 
stove.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  feeding  ani¬ 
mals  on  frozen  roots.  A 
sheep,  weighing  say  100  lbs., 
will  eat,  in  addition  to  a 
liberal  allowance  of  hay  and 
grain,  10  lbs.  of  roots  a  day, 
containing  nearly  or  quite  9 
lbs.  of  water.  Now,  before 
the  carbon  in  the  turnips 
can  produce  fat,  or  furnish 
material  to  keep  up  the  heat 
of  the  body,  it  must  first 
raise  this  frozen  water  to 
blood  heat.  A  flock  of  a 
hundred  sheep  will  drink 
nearly  two  barrels  of  water 
a  day,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  important  to 
the  economical  and  success¬ 
ful  wintering  of  sheep  than 
to  see  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  or  at  least  frequently 
and  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  A  running  stream, 
brought  by  pipes  into  the 
barn-yard,  is  doubtless  the 
best,  but  when  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  water 
should  be  pumped  up 
fresh  for  the  sheep;  and 
not  allowed  to  stand  until  frozen,  and  then 
the  surface  broken  and  the  ice  left  to  float  in 
the  water  that  the  sheep  have  to  drink.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  would  pay  to  heat  water  for 
sheep,  but  certainly  it  will  not  pay  to  make  them 
eat  snow,  or  drink  water  with  melting  ice  in  it. 

Where  early  lambs  are  raised,  it  is  important 
to  provide  the  ewes  with  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water.  If  from  accident  or  neglect  such 
sheep  have  been  kept  without  water  for  a  day 
or  two,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  drink  their  fill  of  cold  water.  We 
once  lost  several  sheep  from  this  cause,  and 
have  since  heard  of  many  similar  instances. 
Take  the  chill  off  the  water  and  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended.  Suckling  ewes  require  more 
water  than  other  sheep,  and  when  roots  are  not 
fed,  it  would  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to 
obtaining  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  the  lambs 
if  the  ewes  were  furnished  with  warm  water, 
or,  better  still,  warm,  cooked  food,  snob  as  oat¬ 
meal  and  bran  mash,  or  boiled  barley,  etc. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  74. 


The  winter  months  bring  me  a  good  many 
letters  asking  advice,  and  giving  useful  sug¬ 
gestions.  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  them. 
One  man  gives  me  his  views  on  the  financial 
problem.  He  wants  more  greenbacks.  So  do 
I.  But  I  do  not  feel  certain  that,  if  more  are 
issued,  any  of  them  will  find  their  way  to  my 
pocket.  I  think  he  and  I  have  a  better  chance 
to  make  money  from  attending  to  our  farms 
than  by  looking  for  aid  from  Washington. 
Another  farmer  writes:  “Your  ‘Walks  and 
Talks  ’  are  all  good,  but  Ho.  72  is  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  yet.  After  reading  them  I  could  return 
to  specie  payments  or  withstand  a  financial 
crash,  and  still  have  pluck  left.  Your  remarks 
did  me  good,  as  I  am  rather  deficient  in  pluck, 
but  am  improving  by  the  example  of  one  of 
the  pluckiest  of  wives.” — There  are  many  other 
farmers  who  can  say  the  same  thing.  Nine  out 
of  ten  owe  their  success  to  their  wives.  The 
same  man  says — “I  commenced  to' farm  because 
I  had  a  love  for  it.  I  love  it  still,  but  would 
love  it  still  better  if  I  could  make  more  money 
by  it.  *  *  I  follow  mixed  husbandry,  and 

try  to  do  everything  well — hire  more  help  than 
my  neighbors,  and  my  farm  shows  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference.  Have  more  tools,  and  read  more  pa¬ 
pers  than  any  farmer  in  town — had  rather  lend 
than  borrow.  Usually  board  a  boy  to  do 
chores,  but  this  winter  I  do  them  myself,  with 
the  help  of  my  eight-year-old  son,  who  tabes  as 
much  interest  in  them  as  any  farmer.  I  always 
sleep  better  when  I  know  that  every  animal  I 
own  is  comfortable.  I  wish  every  farmer  in 
America  could  say  the  same.  It  would  add 
millions  to  our  wealth.  Have  not  sold,  my 
grain.  I  had  concluded,  before  reading  your 
remarks  on  the  subject,  to  convert  it  into  beef, 
butter,  and  pork.  Pigs  are  very  scarce.  I  am 
wintering  four  sows,  and  expect  to  raise  pigs 
from  them  all.  Have  bought  a  thorough-bred 
Essex  to  cross  with  my  Chester  Whites.  I  think 
it  will  pay.  I  let  them  run  out  in  the  yard. 
Pork  is  bringing  15c.  to  16c.  per  lb.  I  bad-some 
good  pigs,  but  not  heavy.  They  averaged  226 
lbs.  at  eight  months  old,  and  thicker  pork  I 
never  saw.” — His  grade  Essex  will  do  better 
than  that,  if  he  will  feed  them  well  until  they 
are  three  months  old,  and  then  let  them  have 
the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture,  and  a  pint  or 
two  of  corn  a  day,  with  the  milk  and  wash 
from  the  house. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  city  man,  who  writes : 
“  Though  not  a  farmer,  I  am  a  lover  of  fanning, 
but  am  prejudiced  against  farm  life,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  living  on  and  working  a  farm 
is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  part  of  our  nature.”  What  nonsense! 
“In  town,”  he  continues,  “one  is  thrown  in 
contact  with  one’s  own  kind,  and  through  the 
Library  and  Reading-room,  can  keep  up  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  current  literature  and  the 
history  of  one’s  own  times,  while  a  farmer  could 
not  afford  to  buy  all  the  good  periodicals  and 
books.”  In  conclusion,  he  thinks  that  “  living 
in  a  village  or  town  is  more  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  thinking  powers  than  living 
on  a  farm.” — If  he  had  said  the  “  talking  ” 
powers,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
The  “current  literature  of  the  day”  is  not  the 
kind  of  food  I  should  prescribe  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  a  weak  intellect.  The  study  of  “How 
Crops  Grow”  will  do  more  for  the  “thinking 
powers”  than  reading  a  whole  circulating 
library  of  light  literature,  The  young  farmer 


who  carefully  reads  Allen’s  American  Farm 
Book,  with  a  view  to  practice  what  he  finds  ap¬ 
plicable  to  his  circumstances,  will  find  more  to 
think  about  than  a  whole  regiment  of  dry  goods 
clerks  can  extract  from  the  sale  of  calico  and 
ribbons.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  city 
youth  may  know  more  than  a  farmer’s  boy,  or 
a  farmer’s  boy  more  than  a  city  youth.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  how  they  use  their  time.  Both  have 
opportunities  for  study  and  improvement,  and 
it  will  depend  entirely  on  themselves  whether 
they  become  intelligent  men  or  stupid  dolts. 
As  a  rule,  an  intelligent  farmer  becomes  more 
of  a  man  than  an  intelligent  shopkeeper ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  stupid  farmer  is  more  stupid 
than  a  frivolous  city  clerk. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  man  who  owns 
twenty-three  acres  of  poor,  undulating,  clay 
loam  land,  situated  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  City  of  Memphis.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  move  on  to  it,  and  intends  to  devote 
six  acres  to  small  fruits,  asparagus,  celery,  and 
cabbage  ;  the  remainder  to  be  planted  in  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  He  wants  me  to  tell  him  how  he 
can  best  break  it  up,  enrich  it,  etc.  Stable  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  had,  in  large  quantities,  for  ten 
cents  a  load. — I  would  first  thoroughly  under¬ 
drain  the  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  draw  out 
a  hundred  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  and 
plow  it  under.  Keep  the  surface  mellow  and 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  cultivator. 
Then,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
cross-plow  the  land.  The  manure  may  not  be 
sufficiently  rotted  to  allow  neat  work,  but  no 
matter.  Keep-  working  the  land,  and  during 
the  hot  weather  the  manure  will  decompose 
very  rapidly,  and  will  be  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  soil.  This  will  be  one  great  point 
gained.  Another  is,  that  the  soil  will  become 
very  loose  and  mellow,  and  if  the  work  is  done 
properly,  millions  of  weeds  will  spring  up  after 
each  plowing,  and  will  be  destroyed.  In  short, 
what  I  would  do  in  such  a  case,  would  be  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  planting  anything  the  first 
year,  and  bend  all  my  energies  to  getting  the 
land  into  first-rate  condition.  With  manure  at 
ten  cents  a  load,  I  would  make  the  land  as  rich 
as  a  hot-bed.  Of  course  I  have  no  idea  that 
my  friend  will  follow  this  advice.  He  will  be 
anxious  to  get  the  land  into  crop  this  spring. 
With  the  exception  of  asparagus  and  corn, 
however,  he  would  certainly  make  more  by 
devoting  one  year  to  draining  and  preparing 
the  land.  Twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  borders 
of  a  large  city,  prepared  as -I  have  recommend¬ 
ed,  would  make  any  skillful  gardener’s  fortune. 
And  I  would  devote  every  dollar  I  could  spare 
to  drawing  out  manure  while  it  is  worth  only 
ten  cents  a  load.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  at  a  dollar  a  load. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  young  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer,  who  says  he  “  is  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  his  vocation,  and  willing  to  learn,  and 
believes  in  thorough  cultivation  and  super- 
thorough  manuring.” — This  is  an  excellent 
ground-work  for  success.  He  has  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  old  timber  on  the  farm  that  is  rotting 
and  going  to  waste,  and  he  wTants  to  know  how 
to  make  it  into  ashes,  so  as  to  secure  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  and  the  best  quality.  By  simply 
burning  the  wood  he  thinks  the  ashes  are  burnt 
up,  and  a  good  portion  of  them  lost.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake.  The  value  of  ashes  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  the  potash  and  phosphate 
they  contain,  and  these  are  not  lost  by  burning. 
If  the  wood  cannot  be  turned  to  any  good  ac¬ 
count  as  fuel,  I  would  draw  it  into  piles  and 


set  fire  to  it,  and  then  spread  the  ashes  on  the 
land.  Perhaps  this  wood  may  be  used  for 
burning  limestone  in  a  rough  way  for  manure, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  made  into  charcoal.  If 
this  timber  lies  on  low,  wet  land,  that  is  rough 
and  weedy,  I  would  first  dig  a  ditch  through  it 
to  get  off  the  surface  water,  then  remove  the 
old  wood  and  logs  out  of  the  way,  to  allow  a 
team  and  plow,  to  get  through.  After  plowing 
three  or  four  furrows  place  the  wood  in  heaps 
on  the  plowed  land,  and  keep  on  plowing  and 
removing  the  wood  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow 
and  putting  it  on  the  heaps.  I  cleared  up  a 
rough  piece  of  land  in  this  vray,  and  made  it 
smooth  and  level  at  one  operation.  All  the 
tough  sods,  tussocks,  and  bunches  of  rushes, 
etc.,  we  threw  on  to  the  heaps  of  wood  and  set 
fire  to  them.  In  this  way  we  got  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  charred  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  etc., 
which  was  spread  on  the  land.  We  then  seed¬ 
ed  it  down  with  timothy,  and  had  a  splendid 
crop  of  grass  on  land  that  previously  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance. 

A  Minister  in  Canada  writes :  “  Is  there  any 
amount  of  ammonia  contaihed  in  snow,  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  real  benefit  to 
the  crops  ?  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  heavy 
covering  of  snow  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  Is  it  so  ?” — It  is  so  to  a  certain,  but 
quite  limited  extent.  Snow  contains  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  and  so  does  the  water  from  rain, 
dew,  and  fogs.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that-,  on  the  average,  snow  contains  more 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid  than  rain-water.  Bous- 
singault,  indeed,  found  twice  as  much  nitric 
acid  in  snow  as  in  rain,  but  the  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  indicates  that  the  per  centage  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  in  rain  or  snow,  depends  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  quantity  of  water  precipitated. 
The  first  shower  of  rain  or  snow,  after  a  drouth, 
contains  the  highest  proportion  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid.  When  we  have  continuous 
rains  or  snows,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  contained  in  them  becomes  less  and 
less.  Snow  has  been  called  “  the  poor  man’s 
manure,”  and  he  will  be  a  poor  man  who  de¬ 
pends  upon  it.  Still,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  year  is 
equal,  on  each  acre,  to  about  ten  pounds  of  am¬ 
monia,  or  as  much  as  is  contained  in  a  ton  of 
ordinary  barn-yard  or  stable  manure.  The 
trouble  is  that  for  want  of  underdraining  a 
large  proportion  of  the  water  from  melting 
snows  and  heavy  rains,  instead  of  soaking  into 
the  soil  and  leaving  its  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  for  the  use  of  plants,  runs  off  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  often  doing  harm  rather  than  good.  My 
impression  is,  that  a  well-worked  loamy  soil 
absorbs  more  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere 
than  is  brought  to  it  in  snow  and  rain.  At  any 
rate  this  source  of  ammonia  is  worthy  of  the 
most  attention.  The  snow  descends  on  the 
poor  land  as  much  as  on  the  good.  We  cannot 
increase  the  supply.  But  the  amount  absorbed 
from  the 'atmosphere  by  the  soil  is  under  our 
control.  The  more  we  pulverize  a  heavy  cal¬ 
careous  loam,  the  more  ammonia  will  it  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
this  thorough  working  of  the  land  will  develop 
the  plant-food  lying  latent  in  the  soil. 

A  farmer  in  Canandaigua  wants  me  to  tell 
my  “  experience  with  Essex  pigs  and  their, 
grades.”  I  have  kept  them  several  years,  and 
the  more  I  know  of  them  the  better  I  like 
them.  But  I  would  not  advise  him  to  bu3r  them 
in  hopes  of  selling  to  his  neighbors.  The 
Essex,  you  know,  are  black,  and  in  this  section 
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there  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  who  can  get  rid 
of  his  prejudice  against  color.  My  pigs  have 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Chase  and  I  have  bought  the  Maple-sliade 
flock  of  thorough-bred  Cotswolds,  and  since 
they  arrived  here  they  have  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  Deacon  came  in  one  morning  and 
remarked,  “  Now  that  you  have  brought  such  a 
magnificent  flock  of  sheep  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  we  will  forgive  you  for  bringing  in  the 
black  hogs.”  Now,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pay 
$50  for  a  pair  of  young  pigs  and  have  an  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  like  the  Deacon  make  fun  of  your 
purchase.  If  j’ou  wish  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  your  neighbors,  buy  a  Chester  White  or  a 
Jefferson  County  pig.  You  may  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  an  Essex  pig  will  do  more  to  improve 
the  quality  and  fattening  properties  of  the  pigs 
in  the  neighborhood  than  any  other  breed;  but, 
if  the  neighbors  wont  use  him,  what  is  the 
good?  You  may  tell  them  that  the  Essex  hogs 
dress  as  white  or  whiter  than  white  pigs,  that 
the  color  is  not  even  skin  deep — that  it  is  only 
the  scarf  and  hair  that  are  black.  But  it  makes 
no  sort  of  difference.  “I  hate  a  black  hog  any¬ 
way,” — said  one  of  the  judges  on  swine  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of  a 
hundred  would  approve  the  sentiment.  “Why, 
then,  do  you  keep  black  pigs?”-— Simply  be¬ 
cause  I  know  of  no  white  breed  that  has  been 
kept  so  long  pure.  The  value  of  a  breed  con¬ 
sists,  first,  in  its  possessing  the  form  and  quali¬ 
ties  we  desire ;  and  second,  in  its  power  of  im¬ 
parting  them  to  common  stock.  The  latter  is 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  quality.  A  pig 
that  possesses  the  former  without  the  latter  is 
worth  no  more  than  what  the  butcher  will  pay 
for  him.  The  handsomest  pigs  in  my  yard  to¬ 
day  are  grades.  I  showed  a  pen  of  five  pigs, 
Essex  grade,  at  the  State  Fair.  Col.  Weld,  of  the 
Agriculturist,  when  he  saw  them,  remarked, 
“  They  are  splendid,  but  they  are  not  thorough¬ 
bred.” — “How  do  you  know  that?”  I  asked. 
“  They  have  every  mark  of  the  Essex,  and  re¬ 
semble  each  other  as  closely  as  two  peas.” — 
“They  are  too  good  for  thorough-breds,” — he 
replied,  and  he  was  right.  This  fact,  however,  is 
not  generally  understood,  and  hence  the  ques¬ 
tions  most  frequently  asked  are,  “  ITow  do  you 
like  the  Essex,  or  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Berkshires,  or  the  Suffolks, or  the  Yorkshires?” 
— whereas  the  question  should  be,  Which  breed 
gives  the  best  grades  ?  And  this  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  pedigree.  The  breed  that  is  the  most 
thoroughly  established  is  the  best.  The  only 
point  that  needs  to  be  urged  on  farmers  is  not 
to  recommend  this  or  that  particular  breed,  but 
simply  to  show  them  the  importance  of  using 
some  kind  of  thorough-bred  male— and  this  in 
all  cases,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or 
pigs.  If  this  simple  idea  could  be  driven  into 
the  minds  of  all  our  farmers,  it  would  add  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  value  of  our  farm  stock.  I  was  in 
the  Buffalo  cattle  yards  a  few  weeks  since. 
There  were  several  thousand  pigs  in  the  pens, 
and  every  first-class  pig  in  the  yards  showed 
more  or  less  Berkshire  or  Essex  blood.  I  had 
an  experienced  butcher  with  me,  who  shares 
the  popular  antipathy  to  black  pigs,  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  wherever  the  Essex  or 
Berkshire  blood  showed  itself,  “  there  was  the 
pig  he  wanted.”  A  great  many  of  the  pigs 
showed  Chester  White  blood.  They  were  good, 
strong,  thrifty  pigs,  showing  plenty  of  bone  and 
offal,  but  the  quality  would  not  compare  with 
the  Berkshire  and  Essex  grades.  They  would 
have  made  good  heavy  pork  if  they  had  been 
fatted  two  or  three  months  longer.  A  visit  to 
these  cattle  yards  would  do  a  farmer  good.  The 


contrast  in  the  different  lots  of  animals  as  they 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  pens  is  most  striking; 
and  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  over  and  over 
again,  “Why  will  farmers  raise,  and  keep  for 
years,  and  attempt  to  fatten  such  miserable  ani¬ 
mals?” — A  good  three-montlis-old  calf  sells  for 
more  than  many  of  the  three-year-old  steers. 
There  were  two  four-year-old  Ohio  Durham 
steers  that  sold  for  more  money  than  a  lot  of  a 
dozen  “scallawags”  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so 
too  in  the  sheep  market.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
two  hundred  Michigan  Merinos,  three  and  four 
years  old,  for  $2.40  each,  that  the  dealer  said  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  selecting  from 
different  flocks.  At  the  same  time  I  offered 
$8.60  each  for  a  lot  of  Canada  sheep,  of  only 
half  the  age,  but  the  butchers  outbid  me.  Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  everybody  should  keep  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  but  I  do  say  that,  no 
matter  what  breed  is  kept,  we  should  keep  them 
well,  and  be  constantly  improving  them;  other¬ 
wise  there  is  no  profit  in  farming. 

As  long  as  people  will  pay  as  much  for  light 
oats  as  for  heavy  oats,  no  one  can  blame  farm¬ 
ers  for  raising  the  poorest  variety  they  can  find. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
poor  things  than  good  ones.  I  presume  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  large  yield  of  Nor¬ 
way  oats  are  true ;  and  if  I  intended  to  raise 
oats  for  sale,  I  would  sow  the  Norway,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  varieties  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  England  and  Scotland,  where  oat¬ 
meal  is  extensively  used,  the  great  aim  is  to  get 
heavy  oats,  and  the  price  which  they  will  com¬ 
mand  depends  on  the  quality.  For  instance, 
when  a  bushel  of  oats,  weighing  40  lbs.  per 
bushel,  sells  for  60  cents,  one  weighing  41  lbs. 
brings  62  cents.  And  every  additional  pound 
per  bushel  adds  2  cents  to  their  market  value, 
while  every  pound  per  bushel  under  40  lbs.  de¬ 
ducts  2  cents  from  their  value.  So  that  a  bushel 
of  oats  weighing  only  25  lbs.  would  be  worth 
but  30  cents,  while  a  bushel  weighing  50  lbs. 
would  be  worth  80  cents.  Professor  S.  W. 
Johnson,  in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual 
for  1867,  gives  the  results  of  Muller’s  analyses 
of  four  samples  of  oats,  the  heaviest  of  which 
weighed  45.8  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  the  lightest 
28.8  lbs.  The  latter  contained  of  water,  husk, 
and  ash,  31  per  cent,  and  the  former  not  quite 
22  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heavy  oats 
contained  over  78  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  light  oats  only  69  per  cent.  The  heavy 
oats  contained  593 14  per  cent  of  starch,  and  the 
light  oats  only  511 12  per  cent.  According  to 
this,  if  a  bushel  (34  lbs.)  of  the  heavy  oats  is 
worth  60  cents,  a  bushel  (34  lbs.)  of  the  light 
oats  is  worth  only  53  cents.  He  gives  also  an¬ 
other  experiment  in  flouring  light  and  heavy 
rye  on  a  large  scale.  100  lbs.  of  heavy  rye  gave 
10  lbs.  more  flour  and  7  lbs.  less  bran  than  the 
light  rye.  Millers  understand  this  matter,  and 
will  pay,  weight  for  weight,  much  more  for 
good  heavy  wheat  than  for  a  poor,  light  sample; 
but  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  produce  deal¬ 
ers  make  comparatively  little  difference  in  the 
price  of  oats  when  sold  by  weight. 


Varieties  of 

Oats. 

Weight  per 
bushel  of 
seed  sown. 

Yield-per 
acre  in 
bushels  of 
32  lbs. 

Weight  per 
bushel,  lbs. 

Prop'ii'n 
of  straw 
to  100  lbs. 

1  of  grain. 

£  g 
§ 

When 

|  harvested. 

1 

Excelsior . 

47  lbs 

60.6 

33% 

151 

Apl.  29 

Aug. 

2 

Somerset . 

44  “ 

94.2 

31 

138 

Apl.  29 

Aug.  9 

8 

White  Schonen 

40  “ 

62.3 

37 1- 

135 

Apl.  29 

Aug.  2 

4 

Black  Swedish. 

40  “ 

66.2 

30% 

187 

Apl.  29 

Aug.  23 

5 

P.  Edw’ds  Isl’d 

38  %“ 

62.2 

31% 

110 

May  1 

Aug.  17 

r> 

Brooks’ . 

26  “ 

68.6 

31 

136 

May  1 

Aug.  17 

\ 

Norway . 

50.3 

23 

136 

May  11 

Aug.  24 

8 

Surprise . 

38.3 

46% 

130 

May  5 

Aug.  4 

Dr.  Miles  made  some  interesting  experiments 
last  year,  on  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 


farm,  with  eight  varieties  of  oats.  The  results 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  just  given. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  were  from  seed  imported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  English  varieties,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  fall  off  nearly  13  lbs.  in  the  weight  per 
bushel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  soil,  culture  and  climate, 
and  how  much  to  the  want  of  the  thorough  use 
of  the  fauning-mill.  I  raised  about  five  bushels 
of  the  Excelsior  oats  last  year,  and  I  think  by 
running  them  two  or  three  times  through  a 
good  fanning-mill,  and  then  through  what  they 
call  in  England  a  “  heaver,” — that  is,  a  fanning- 
mill  with  a  strong  blast  and  no  sieves, — I  could 
get  out  a  bushel  that  would  weigh  as  much  as 
the  sample  received  from  England.  In  my 
case  the  Excelsior  were  greatly  superior,  in 
yield  and  quality,  to  the  common  oats  grown  in 
the  same  field,  sown  at  the  same  time,  and.  re¬ 
ceiving  precisely  the  same  treatment.  The 
straw  was  stiffer  and  taller,  and  throughout  the 
season  you  could  see  the  difference  to  a  row  by 
the  dark  color,  broad  leaves,  and  more  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  the  Excelsior.  I  did  not  try  the 
Somerset.  In  the  Michigan  trial  it  gave  by  far 
the  largest  yield  per  acre,  but  it  weighed  only 
31  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  Brooks’,  we  believe,  is  a 
Michigan  variety.  The  Surprise  was  sown  in 
an  orchard,  and  the  trees  injured  the  crop,  “  so 
that  the  yield  does  not  fairly  represent  the  value 
of  the  variety.”  The  weight  per  bushel  indi¬ 
cates  a  high  quality.  The  Norway  makes  a 
very  poor  show,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  The 
seed  was  received  from  a  firm  in  New  York, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of  foul  seeds,  which 
were  picked  out  by  hand.  The  oats  were  not 
sown  until  the  11th  of  May,  and  this  late  sow¬ 
ing  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
poor  result.  Our  seasons  are  so  short  that  a 
week  or  ten  days  delay  in  sowing,  not  un fre¬ 
quently  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  poor  crop  of  oats. 

There  are  so  few  experiments  made  in  this 
country,  that  we  have  to  be  very  thankful  to 
any  one  who  will  furnish  us  any  carefully  ascer¬ 
tained  facts;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
above  trial  was  not  made  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
that  all’the  plots  were  not  of  the  same  size,  and 
on  the  same  land,  and  sown  at  the  same  time. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  furnish 
our  Agricultural  Colleges  with  seed  enough  to 
make  such  experiments  entirely  satisfactory. 

Glass-Covered  Run  for  Early  Chickens. 

It  is  a  great  object  with  breeders  of  choice 
fowls  to  have  a  few  broods,  at  least,  of  very 
early  chickens.  If  these  do  well,  they  will 
probably  be  the  prize-winners  at  the  fall  shows, 
or  they  will  be  ready  for  use,  if  for  market,  as 
broilers,  in  May  and  June,  when  prices  are  the 
highest,  or  the  pullets  will  be  laying  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  earlier,  to  Christmas,  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high.  To  raise  early  broods  with 
success,  the  chickens  must  have  no  pullbacks, 
but  a  steady  healthy  growth  from  first  to  last. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  eggs  hatched,  and 
to  rear  the  chickens  until  they  are  a  week  old, 
but  then  commences  a  series  of  trials  which 
few  early  broods  live  through  in  common 
hands.  In  June,  the  old  hen,  left  uncooped, 
will  take  care  of  her  brood  almost  without  care 
from  us,  and  with  little  feed,  and  the  chicks 
grow  and  thrive,  but  in  February  and  March 
the  case  is  different.  At  hatching,  the  greater 
part  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  fills  the  stomach  ot 
the  chicken,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  as  food, 
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so  that  the  first  day  it  needs  no  food,  the  next 
day  but  little,  and  it  is  only  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  that  the  little  things  experience  real 
hunger  when  deprived  of  food.  This  period 
comes  sooner  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather, 
and  quicker,  too,  if  they  are  not  properly 
brooded.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
chickens  warm  and  dry.  They  should  have 
clean  coops,  and  a  clean,  dry,  sunny  run.  These 
requisites  are  very  conveniently  provided  by 
using  hot-bed  sashes  in  the  manner  shown  in 
tire  accompanying  engraving.  Three  large 


Fig.  1. — CHICKEN-RUN  AND  COOP. 

hot-bed  sashes  cover  a  space  of  about  72  square 
feet,  abundantly  sufficient  for  four  clutches.  The 
frame  on  which  the  sashes  are  laid  is  made  of 
2  x  3-inch  stuff,  and  supported  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  at  the  corners  and  such  other 
points  as  may  be  needed  to  give  firmness,  and 
the  frame  is  nailed  through  to  these  posts.  The 
slant  given  to  the  sashes  need  not  be  more 
than  one  foot  in  the  six  feet,  the  rear  posts  being 
therefore  18  or  20  inches  high,  and  the  front 
ones  6  or  8.  Boards  are  placed  between  the 
coops  and  at  the  ends,  and  earth  or  litter  is 
banked  up  and  packed  firmly  against  them.  If 
the  coops  open  at  the  back,  it  will  be  found 
convenient  for  cleaning  them  out,  and  removing 
the  hen  if  necessary.  Ventilation  takes  place 
through  the  openings  in  the  peaks  of  the  coops, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  so  large  that 
chickens  can  fly  up  and  get  out.  The  chickens 
are  fed  and  watered  by  slipping  the  sashes  up 
or  down,  and  it  might  also  be  convenient  to 
have  a  pane  of  glass  arranged  so  as  to  be  re¬ 
moved  at  each  end.  A  mat  should  be  provided, 
to  give  shade  in  case  the  place  gets  too  hot,  and 
the  sashes  may  be  lifted  a  little  at  the  upper 
end,  to  give  freer  ventilation.  Thus  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  perfectly  and  easily  controlled. 
We  indicate  in  the  engraving  two  partitions; 
one  crosses  the  middle  of  the  space,  dividing  it 


into  two  equal,  square  parts ;  the  other  di¬ 
vides  one  of  the  squares  in  two  equal,  triangular 
parts.  This  gives  the  chickens  of  each  coop 
18  square  feet  of  space.  A  warm,  shady  shelter 
is  easily  made  by  laying  a  board  against  the 
front  posts,  as  shown  ir  the  accompanying  dia¬ 


gram  (fig.  2).  This,  if  covered  with  warm  ma¬ 
nure,  packed  above  it,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth,  will  warm  through  and  give 
a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  chickens  to  run 
under  in  cool  weather.  When  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warmer  the  manure  will  have  lost  its  heat. 


Salt-Muck.— Will  it  Pay  to  Dig  it? 

For  shore  farmers,  who  have  creeks  penetra¬ 
ting  their  meadows,  we  have  no  doubt  that  salt- 
muck  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  manure. 

In  an  analysis  made  some  ten 
years  since  by  Prof.  Johnson  of 
Yale  College,  it  was  shown  to 
contain  5.41  per  cent,  of  po¬ 
tential  ammonia,  standing  at 
the  head  of  all  the  33  specimens 
of  peat  and  muck  analyzed  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
This  sample  was  taken  from  a 
ditch  in  Stonington,  where  the 
tide-water  flowed  daily,  and 
was  probably  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  is  now  found  in  in¬ 
exhaustible  quantities  in  the 
creeks  all  along  our  coast.  The 
analysis  was  made  on  account 
of  the  very  noticeable  results, 
which  followed  its  use,  both 
upon  grass  and  corn,  in  that 
town.  This  deposit  is  made  up  very  largely 
of  decayed  marine  plants,  and  the  silt  brought 
into  the  sea  from  fresh-water 
streams.  River  deposits  and 
marine  plants  are  well-known 
fertilizers.  If  the  kelp  and  rock 
weed  are  so  valuable  in  the 
fresh  state  they  ought  to  be  still 
more  so  when  they  have  been 
rotted  down  in  the  water,  and 
their  bulk  so  much  reduced. 

J.  J.  Day  used  it  freely  upon 
his  meadow  at  Stonington,  and  the  result 
was  not  only  remarked  upon  the  corn  crop, 
to  which  it  was  applied,  but  upon  the  subse¬ 
quent  grain  and  grass  crops.  The  mud  was 
raised  by  hand  into  a  scow,  and  from  thence 
carted  upon  the  land.  J.  D.  Fish,  of  the  same 
town,  has  improved  upon  the  method  of  raising 
it.  He  uses  a  steam  derrick  rigged  like  a  com¬ 
mon  mud  digger.  The  mud  is  dropped  from 
the  bucket,  immediately  into  the  cart,  and  is 
driven  off  and  dumped  upon  the  meadow.  After 
lying  a  few  weeks  to  dry,  the  heaps  are  spread 
with  a  shovel.  "We  see  no  reason  why  the  com¬ 
mon  mud  digger,  used  to  deepen  channels, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  could  readily  be  taken  into  many  of  our  creeks 
and  the  mud  be  dropped  directly  into  carts,  back¬ 
ed  a  little  into  the  water.  It  would  require  of 
course  a  good  many  extra 
teams,  and  extra  expense  for 
help,  but  if  it  is  worth  only  half 
as  much  as  yard  manure,  it 
will  pay  abundantly.  The 
whole  surface  dressed  with  this 
mud  upon  Mr.  Fish’s  farm 
this  autumn  was  a  few  weeks 
after  its  application  distinctly 
marked  by  the  greenness  of  the  aftermath.  It 
is  too  early  of  course  to  tell  what  the  next  crop 
will  be,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be 
abundant,  and  that  the  muck  will  pay  for  digging. 

- - - —So- - -  — - 

Manure  in  a  bulky  form  is  less  liable  to 
damage;  it  goes  further;  is  better  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  soil,  and  it  produces  more 
effect  than  that  which  is  more  concentrated. 


Clod  Crushers. 


As  a  rule,  harrows  and  rollers,  used  one  after 
the  other,  are  the  best  clod  crushers,  but  there 
are  many  soils  which  no  reasonable  amount  of 
rolling  and  harrowing  will  bring  into  good  tilth, 
which  a  good  clod  crusher  would  put  in  good 
shape  with  once  going  over.  Clod  crushers  for 
such  work,  however,  like  the  best  rollers,  arc 
not  home-made  articles.  The  common  clod 
crushers,  such  as  almost  any  one  can  make,  are, 
nevertheless,  fair  substitutes  for  the  roller  in 
subduing  land  before  it  is  sown  with  grain,  and 
on  some  lands  may  even  be  used  after  grain  is 
sown  and  harrowed.  A  clod  crusher  of  very 
simple  construction  and  which  can  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  represents 
4  logs,  about  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest 
end,  and  eight  feet  long,  fastened  together  by  a 
chain.  This,  having  quite  a  large  “bight”  to 
hitch  to,  is  run  through  holes  bored  about  a  foot 
from  the  ends  of  each  log.  The  logs  are  fast¬ 
ened  apart  by  keys  put  into  the  links,  and  should 
be  separated  about  half  their  diameters.  The 
keys  may  be  rings  or  pieces  of  large  wire  bent 
so  as  not  to  slip  out.  Convenient  forms  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  They  must  be  made  of  wire 
strong  enough  to  stand  a  heavy  strain,  so  that 
if  the  implement  runs  against  a  fence,  tree  or 
stump,  it  will  not  break.  The  engraving  shows 
sufficient  length  of  chain  behind  to  attach 
another  log  if  desired.  This  makes  a  very  good 
smoothing  implement.  It  may  be  drawn  even, 


or  the  clevis  for  attaching  the  horses  may  be 
at  one  side,  in  which  case  the  earth  will  be 
more  or  less  shoved  to  one  side  to  fill  dead 
furrows,  etc.  In  figure  3,  a  form  of  clod  crush¬ 
er  is  shown  which  is  superior  for  smoothing 


Fig.  2.— WIRE  LINKS  FOR  CLOD  CRUSHERS. 


rough,  irregular  land.  This  also  is  made  of  logs 
about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  set  in  a 
frame,  being  morticed  in,  as  shown  in  figure  4. 
In  passing  over  little  knolls  and  hummocks 
nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  bears  upon 


the  highest  points,  and  levels  them  down 
considerably.  This  clod  crusher  may  be  made 
either  with  or  without  teeth.  If  employed,  they 
should  be  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  mor¬ 
tice,  and  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  They  should,  however, 
never  be  long  or  numerous  enough  to  prevent 
the  logs  resting  upon  the  ground.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  is  to  crowd  strawy  manure  out 


Fig.  3.— CLOD  CRUSHER  OF  LOGS  IN  A  FRAME. 
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of  sight  if  the  soil  be  moderately  soft.  This 
implement  is  drawn  by  a  chain  fastened  to  a 
clevis  on  the  end  of  each  side  beam  of  the  frame. 
The  tool  may  be  reversed  by  turning  it  over  and 
hitching  to  the  other  end.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  sharpen  the  teeth  much ;  they  will  wear 


Fig.  4.— showing  construction  of  fig, 
rounding  very  soon.  These  may  be  omitted 
altogether  from  the  rearmost  stick,  if  smooth 
work  not  marked  by  furrows  be  desired ;  but  iu 
this  case  the  implement  could  not  be  so  well  in¬ 
verted  and  used  the  other  side  up,  for  then  the 
smooth  log  would  be  at  the  forward  end.  The 
same  result  is  attained  by  attaching  a  light 
log  or  brush  to  the  back  end  when  in  use. 


Wet  Hog-Yards  a  Nuisance 


Where  hogs  are  kept  on  a  large  scale,  say 
where  thirty  or  forty  300  or  400-pound  hogs  are 
fattened  every  year  by  one  farmer,  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  kept  in  yards,  but  have  the  range  of  an 
acre  or  more,  with  a  brook  or  water-trough, 
and  their  manure  is  made  little  account  of. 
Farmers  who  feed  fewer  swine,  and  reckon  the 
manure  a  very  important,  if  not  the  chief  source 
of  profit,  confine  their  hogs,  and  keep  them 
working  over  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds. 
The  yards,  if  not  continually  supplied  with 
large  quantities  of  fresh  litter  or  weeds,  are  fitly 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  Somerset  Co., 
New  Jersey,  whose  letter  we  quote  as  follows : 

“Hog-yards,  in  connection  with  hog-pens,  as 
most  farmers  have  them,  are  a  nuisance.  The 
hogs  root  up  the  bottom  of  the  yard  until  they 
get  a  great  hole,  and  every  rain  fills  it  with  a 
slush,  into  which  no  one  wishes  to  go  to  clean 
out  the  manure,  and  it  is  too  offensive  to  be  near 
the  house.  My  neighbors  have  tried  paving 
with  stone  and  brick,  but  the  hogs  rooted  up 
the  pavements.  About  a  year  ago,  I  laid  mine 


just  about  as  far  as  most  farmers  will  go  who 
have  to  get  the  manure  out  of  their  own  hog¬ 
pens.  We  propose  a  plan  for  those  whose  pig- 
stys  are  already  built,  and  have  the  usual  incon¬ 
venient  open  yards.  It  would  be  best  to  have 
the  hog-yard  sheds  open  to  the  south,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  carts  at  this  side.  A 
simple  roof,  however,  something- 
like  the  hay-barrack  roofs  of  our 
Dutch  neighbors  in  “Jersey,” 
will  answer.  A  yard  12  or  14 
feet  square  is  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
hogs,  and  better  than  if  larger.  Such  an  one 
may  be  roofed  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  four  corner  posts  of  the  yard  are  12  feet 
long,  or  a  little  less,  and  set  nearly  3  feet  in  the 
ground.  There  are  four  rafters  mortised  upon 
these  posts,  meeting  in  the  middle,  at  a  hight  to 
give  the  desired  pitch,  and  extending  3  feet  over 
the  posts,  to  give  wide  eaves.  Before  putting 
up  the  rafters,  3  x  4-inch  plate-pieces  are  nailed 
or  pinned  near  the  tops  of  the  posts,  all  around, 
and  tied  by  similar  pieces  mortised  into  the 
middle  of  each  side,  crossing  at  right  angles. 
The  roof  may  be  of  boards,  thatch,  or  shingles, 
and  an  old  tin  roof,  taken  off  from  some  other 
building,  may  be  made  to  turn  rain  for  several 
years  by  an  occasional  coat  of  some  roofing — 
pitch  or  paint.  A  yard  so  covered  will  receive 
rain  enough  usually  to  keep  it  moist;  it  will 
not  become  wet  unless  water  flows  into  it. 
Manure  will  make  better  and  faster  than  in  an 
open  yard ;  none  will  be  washed  away,  and  lit¬ 
tle  or  none  will  be  lost  by  evaporation,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  the  yard  will  be 
in  shade.  In  dry  weather  it  might  need  wetting. 
- _ — — «*-©.»- - >— - 

Killing  Beeves  on  the  Farm. 


ROOFED  HOG-PEN  YARD. 

with  oak  plank,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  that  the  water  could  run  off 
when  it  rained.  The  ends  of  the  planks  run 
under  the  lower  boards  composing  the  sides  of 
the  yard,  so  that  the  hogs  cannot  root  them  up ; 
they  are  not  laid  on  timbers ;  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  can  now  go  into  our  yard  and  cleanout  the 
pen  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we  clean 
the  plank  floor  of  a  horse  stable.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  why  farmers  make  so  lit¬ 
tle  manure  in  their  hog-yards  is  because  they 
are  such  filthy  places  to  go  into,  and  have  no 
doubt  the  planks  will  last  in  such  a  situation  a 
lifetime,  they  being  always  wet.” 

This  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 


The  slaughter  of  beeves  on  the  farm  is  an 
awkward  business  at  best,  unless  one  has  the 
more  essential  appliances  of  a  slaughter-house. 
With  plenty  of  help,  and  a  good  pair  of  blocks 
and  tackle,  we  can  get  along  very  well ;  but 
when  one  man  undertakes  the  job,  whether  he 
be  on  a  farm  with  a  roomy  barn 
floor,  on  one  without  a  building 
high  enough  to  swing  a  bullock 
in,  or  on  the  open  prairie,  with 
only  a  tree,  or  perhaps  not  even 
that,  he  has  his  hands  full.  How¬ 
ever,  the  work  may  be  done,  and 
well  done,  and  that  without  a 
pulley.— In  killing  the  animal,  it 
is  desirable  to  cut  the  large  blood 
vessels  of  the  throat  as  soon  after 
it  is  struck  down  as  possible,  the 
most  rapid  bleeding  being  best  for 
the  beef.  When  it  happens  on 
level  land  that  the  creature  is 
brought  down  by  the  bullet,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  bleeding,  for  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  head  lie  low,  and  the  body 
incline  towards'  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  animal  on  a  bank,  or  by  tying  a  rope 
to  one  hind  leg,  and  hoisting  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  up  as  high  as  is  necessary.  As  this 
is  done  before  the  struggles  of  the  creature  are 
over,  the  rope  should  be  attached  before  it  is 
knocked  down  if  possible,  or  a  noose  should  be 
made  and  thrown  over  the  foot  afterwards.  As 
soon  as  dead,  the  carcass  should  be  skinned. 
The  legs,  belly,  and  pate  are  skinned  as  it  lies 
upon  its  back — most  conveniently  if  ropes  can 
be  fastened  to  each  foot,  and  the  legs  stretched 
well  apart.  This  done,  the  feet  are  cut  off  at 
the  knee  and  hock  joints,  the  paunch  is  re¬ 


moved,  and  the  carcass  strung  up.  A  gambrel 
is  inserted,  and  with  help  enough,  the  beef  is 
easily  swung  clear  of  the  floor  in  any  common 


Fig.  1. — TRIPOD  FOR  HANGING  UP  HOGS, 
barn,  or  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  not  less  than  8 
feet  high.  On  the  open  plain,  sometimes  a  gin 
is  set  up,  having  a  block  and  tackle,  and  this 
does  very  well.  We  published,  some  years  ago, 
a  plan  (see  fig.  1)  which,  while  it  answers  very 
well  for  heavy  hogs,  requires  the  power  of  three 
men  to  manage  it  with  even  a  moderate  beef 
animal  upon  it.  This  is  accomplished  as  fol- 


Fig.  2.— SUSPENDING  A  CARCASS, 
lows :  Two  legs  of  the  tripod,  A,  have  pins  set 
in  them,  upon  which  the  gambrel  rests  after  it 
is  inserted,  the  tripod  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
as  shown.  Then  the  upper  part  of  the  tripod 
is  lifted  and  the  carcass  with  it  a  little  ways, 
until  the  ends  of  the  legs  hold  in  the  ground, 
after  which  simply  carrying  up  the  leg  with  the 
pin  thrust  through  it  for  a  handle,  elevates  the 
carcass  to  the  desired  hight,  shown  at  B  in  the 
engraving,  fig.  1.  Mr.  S.  R.  Shegogue  having 
tried  this  plan,  desciibes  for  the  Agriculturist  a 
way  by  which  two  men 
“  string  up  ”  a  good 
sized  bullock.  He 
writes  :  “Get  two  strong 
poles,  say  15  feet  long 
each,  and  place  them 
against  a  building  or 
tree,  as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  Cut  four 
crotched  poles  and  point 
them  at  one  end  ;  two  of 
these  should  be  5  feet 
long,  and  the  other  two 
7  feet.  After  killing  the 
beef,  it  is  turned  on  its  back,  aud  the  legs  and 
as  much  more  as  you  see  fit,  are  skinned ;  a  long 
gambrel  stick  and  shorter  one  are  put  in  place. 
The  long  one  is  laid  across  the  poles,  as  high  up 
as  possible,  then  the  short  crotch  poles  are  used, 


Fig.  3.— LEVER  AND 
SLING. 
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and  the  carcass  shoved  up,  one  side  at  a  time ; 
then  the  longer  ones  are  employed  until  you 
reach  the  desired  height,  leaving  the  beef  sus¬ 
pended  as  represented.  Two  men  can  butcher 
in  this  way  without  much  trouble.” — When 
strung  up  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  finish 
skinning,  and  to  remove  the  vicera,  after  which 
the  carcass  may  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
can  he  cut  into  quarters.  A  single  man  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  lifting  a  beef  carcass  if 
he  uses  a  lever  and  simple  sling,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  to  move  up  the  crotched  sticks,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  lever 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  long  poles. 

Care  of  Young  Pigs  in  Winter. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
stock  of  pigs  in  the  United  States  is  unusually 
light.  At  any  rate,  pork  brings  a  very  high 
price,  and  this  fact,  in  the  face  of  a  tight  money 
market,  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  farmers  will  make,  or  have 
already  made,  an  unusual  effort  to  raise  a  large 
number  of  pigs  next  spring,  and  if  we  have  a 
good  corn  crop  next  year,  we  may  see  a  marked 
decline  in  the  pork  trade  in  the  winter  of  1870-1. 
But  the  indications  now  are  that  pork  will  be 
in  demand  through  the  coming  summer,  and 
early  autumn,  and  we  should  make  it  a  point 
to  have  our  pigs  in  such  high  condition  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  high  prices.  Every 
farmer  who  has  a  litter  of  fall  pigs  should  see 
to  it  that  they  are  kept  growing  rapitfly  through 
the  present  winter,  and  during  next  spring  and 
summer.  A  well-bred  fall  pig  can  easily  and 
profitably  he  made  to  dress  250  or  300  lbs.  at 
ten  months  old.  But  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  pigs  be  provided 
Avith  comfortable  quarters  through  the  winter, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  liberal  and  regular 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  We  do  not  advocate 
fattening  pigs  during  our  northern  winters,  but 
avc  do  most  earnestly  advocate  keeping  young 
pigs  growing  vigorously.  So  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  extends,  half  our  farmers  do  little  more 
than  keep  their  young  pigs  alive  during  the 
Avinter.  Whatever  food  the  pigs  eat  is  lost. 
They  do  not  gain  a  pound,  and  they  are  so 
stunted  that  half  the  summer  is  past  before 
they  get  into  a  thriving  condition.  No  Avonder 
such  farmers  say  “  pigs  don’t  pay.”  Pigs  kept 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  through  the  winter, 
Avith  food  enough  to  keep  them  nearly  fat,  will, 
Avhen  spring  comes,  groAV  Avith  great  rapidity 
on  food  but  little  better  than  that  which  is 
ordinarily  given  to  store  pigs  at  that  season; 
and  so  all  through  the  summer,  the  effect  of  the 
good  food  and  treatment  in  the  winter  Avill  be 
very  decided.  With  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  and  the  Avash  from  the  house  and 
dairy,  Avith  a  pint  or  so  of  corn  a  day,  these 
well-Avintered  pigs  Avill  gain  rapidly,  and  Avill 
at  any  time  be  ready  for  the  butcher.  No 
matter  Avliat  the  price  of  pork  may  be,  we  are 
satisfied,  from  experience  and  observation,  that 
if  pigs  are  kept  at  all,  the  only  profitable  way 
is  to  keep  them  Avell.  They  may  not  always 
pay,  but  the  liberal  feeder  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  his  money  back  than  the  farmer  Avho 
half  starves  his  pigs.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  keeping  pigs  is,  that  they  may  eat 
food  that  Avould  othenvise  be  Avasted,  and  avc 
Avould  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent- with  this  idea.  If  possible, 
however,  the  “scavengers  of  the  barn-yard" 
should  be  full-grown  breeding  soavs.  Young, 


growing  pigs,  whether  intended  for  breeding 
purposes  or  for  fattening  for  the  butcher,  should 
never  he  left  entirely  to  chance  food  that  they 
can  pick  up.  Let  them  have  the  run  of  the 
yards  in  winter,  and  pick  up  all  the  food  they 
can  find,  but  never  suffer  them  to  depend  on 
this  alone,  unless  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  can  find  all  they  need.  Farmers 
should  have  a  pair  of  platform  scales  and  Aveigh 
their  pigs  occasionally,  and  they  would  then 
ascertain  Avhether  their  pigs  Avere  receiving 
good  treatment  and  a  proper  amount  of  food. 
We  have  just  weighed  some,  at  four  months 
old,  that  averaged  80  pounds  each.  They 
ought  to  be  so  fed  through  the  winter  as  to  gain 
25  pounds  a  month,  and,  as  they  get  older,  and 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  they  should  gain  a 
pound  a  day ;  and  when  the  summer  comes, 
Avith  milk  and  clover,  and  a  little  corn-meal, 
they  should  gain  l1 13  pounds  a  day;  and  for  the 
last  month  or  six  Aveeks  before  killing,  they 
should  gain  nearly  2  pounds  a  day.  We  know 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  we  also  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that,  at  the  present  price  of  pork  and 
grain,  no  branch  of  farming  affords  a  greater 
profit  than  liberal  feeding  of  well-bred  pigs. 

Next  to  liberal  feeding,  a  dry,  warm  pen  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Better  have  a  good 
pen,  so  constructed  that  neither  wind,  nor  rain, 
nor  snow  can  enter;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  pen,  the  farmer  is  inexcusable  who  does 
not  contrive  some  plan  for  keeping  his  pigs 
warm  and  comfortable.  If  made  of  boards,  a 
few  laths  can  be  used  as  battens  to  stop  up  the 
cracks.  We  have  seen  pigs  shivering  in  a  pen 
close  to  a  heap  of  stable  litter,  Avhere  half  an 
hour’s  labor  with  a  fork  would  have  made  the 
pen  comfortable.  No  matter  liowthe  snow  and 
wind  are  kept  out.  Anything  that  will  stop  up 
the  cracks  will  answer.  With  litter  or  corn-stalks 
a  rail  pen  may  easily  be  made  comfortable. 

We  repeat — feed  the  young  pigs  Avell  this 
Avinter,  keep  them  growing  rapidly  in  spring, 
and  then,  next  summer  or  autumn,  you  can 
avail  yourselves  of  the  unusual  demand  there 
will  probably  be  for  good  pork.  Neglect  the 
pigs  this  winter,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
your  pigs  will  not  be  ready  to  kill  before  the 
price  has  declined.  Recollect  that,  in  any  case, 
Avhether  prices  decline  or  not,  liberal  feeding  is 
more  profitable  than  a  starvation  diet  for  six 
months,  and  afterAvards  a  surfeit  of  corn. 


“Can  the  United  States  raise  its  own 
Wool  ?” — Why  not  ?  Have  Ave  not  land  enough ; 
have  Ave  not  sufficient  range  of  soil  and  climate? 
If  avc  can  compete  Avith  other  nations  in  raising 
wheat  and  corn,  beef,  pork  and  cheese,  why 
cannot  Ave  raise  avooI  enough  for  home  consump¬ 
tion?  It  requires  less  labor  to  raise  avooI,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  value,  than  any  other  farm  pro¬ 
duct.  Peter  Henderson  cannot  afford  to  raise 
Avheat  on  his  laud,  hut  it  Avould  be  absurd  for 
him  to  assert,  that  Avheat  cannot  be  raised  Avith 
profit  in  the  United  States.  There  are  farmers 
on  high  priced  land  that  cannot  afford  to  keep 
sheep  for  wool  alone,  but  they  should  not  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  raised  in  the  United  States. 


Do  Pigs  Pay? — A  correspondent  in  N.  J. 
Avrites  :  “I  have  just  footed  up  the  proceeds  of 
one  brood  sow,  kept  during  the  past  year,  and 
find  I  have  received  $406.54,  and  have  the  soav 
still  on  hand.  The  pigs  Avere  kept  and  fed  in 
an  ordinary  manner  during  the  summer  on  milk, 
and  aside  from  the  poor  corn,  not  more  than 
100  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn  were  fed.”  The 
pigs  Avere  sold  at  from  5  to  11  months  old. 


Maple  Sugar  Making. 

BY  A7.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  apparatus 
for,  and  methods  of,  making  maple  sugar.  I 
give  those  now  in  use  by  the  best  sugar-makers 
of  Northern  Ohio. 

The  Buckets  are  made  of  the  best  “  IX  ”  tin. 
They  are  straight,  (not  flaring)  and  are  of  three 
sizes — three  buckets  fitting  together  and  form¬ 
ing  a  “  nest.”  The  nest  occupies  only  the  space 
of  the  largest  bucket,  thus  securing  convenience 
in  handling,  and  economy  in  storing.  The 
three  sizes,  too,  permit  the  size  of  the  bucket  to 
be  adapted  to  the  floiving  capacity  of  the  tree. 
The  dimensions  are — Largest,  circumference 
34  inches;  depth,  9  in.;  capacity,  15  quarts. 
Medium,  circumference  in.;  depth,  9  in.; 
capacity,  131 13  quarts.  Smallest,  circumference 
30  in.;  depth,  9  inches,  capacity,  11  quarts. 

Three  buckets  require  eight  sheets  of  10  x  14 
inch,  and  two  sheets  of  10  x  10-inch  tin.  The 
sides  of  each  bucket  re¬ 
quire  tAvo  10  x  14  sheets 
and  a  piece.  The  piece 
in  the  largest  is  7r|2 
inches  Avide,  and  in  the 
medium  6  inches.  Both 
these  pieces  are  made 
of  the  seventh  sheet  of 
10  x  14  tin.  The  bottoms 
of  these  buckets  are 
made  of  the  two  10  x  10  sheets.  The  piece  in 
the  smallest  size  is  31  inches  Avide,  and  this, 
with  the  bottom,  is  made  of  the  eight  sheet  of 
10  x  14  tin.  Figure  1  shows  the  smallest  of  the 
three  buckets ;  in  the  other  two  the  piece  is 
much  Avider.  Just  below  the  wire  rim  an  inch 
hole  is  punched,  so  as  to  hang  the  bucket  on 
the  “  spile.”  The  hole  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  as  in  fig.  1,  as  the  seams 
strengthen  the  bucket,  and  prevent  its  bending 
Avhen  it  hangs  full  of  sap.  Such  buckets  cost 
now  about  $40  per  hundred.  The  buckets 
should  be  painted  outside  Avith  yelloAV  ochre,  or 
other  durable  paint,  to  protect  them  from  rust. 
The  sap  does  not  rust  the  inside.  The  buckets 
will  last  thirty  years  or  more.  Tin  is  better 
than  Avood,  as  it  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  does 
not  sour  the  sap  so  much,  and  does  not  shrink, 
get  leaky,  and  require  hoop-driving  every 
spring,  when  one  is 
in  haste  to  be  tap- 

ping.  It  is  also  more  Fig>  g  _SPILE< 

easily  handled,  and 

stored.  It  is  better  than  earthen- Avare,  which  is 
heavy  to  handle, and  cracks  Avhen  the  sap  freezes. 

Hanging  the  bucket  on  the  tree  is  preferable 
to  setting  it  on  the  ground.  It  saves  hunting 
for  a  block  or  stone ;  the  bucket  is  more  con¬ 
veniently  emptied,  as  Avill  be  seen  hereafter; 
the  wind  cannot  bloAV  the  sap  aAvayas  it  drops, 
nor  bloAV  the  bucket  aAvay;  and,  Avliat  is  of 
most  importance,  the  bucket  can  be  covered. 

The  Spiles,  fig.  2,  are  made  of  beech  or  maple, 
turned  and  bored  by  machinery.  They  -are 
better  than  elder  Avith  the  pith  punched  out,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  so  liable  to  sour,  and  are 
stronger  and  more  durable.  They  should  be  7[, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  3  or  4  inches  long,  taper¬ 
ing  for  an  inch  of  the  length,  and  only  s|8  of  an 
inch  Avhere  they  enter  the  tree.  Each  should 
have  three  notches  turned  around  it,  about  an 
inch  apart,  to  keep  the  bucket  from  sliding- 
off.  There  should  be  three  notches,  so  that  the 
bucket  may  be  hung  in  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  and  be  level,  whatever  way  the  tree  may 
lean.  The  spiles  cost  about  $1.25  per  hundred. 
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The  Covers.— The  buckets  should  always  he 
covered.  This  is  the  greatest  single  improve¬ 
ment  yet  made.  It  keeps  out  rain,  snow,  dirt, 
insects,  and  prevents  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  sap  is  not  so  liable  to  sour  during  the 


warm  days,  nor  to  freeze  in  cold  nights.  Keep¬ 
ing  out  the  rain,  however,  is  the  chief  thing. 
Sometimes  in  a  sugar  season,  four  or  five  inches 
of  water  fall,  as  snow  or  rain.  This,  in  a 
“camp”  of  five  hundred  trees,  would  make 
about  twenty-five  barrels  of  water  to  be  boiled 
away.  Nor  is  the  useless  labor  and  expense  of 
boiling  this  water  all.  The  rain  trickles  down 
the  trees,  carrying  with  it  coloring  matter  and 
dirt.  Syrup  or  sugar  of  the  first  quality  can 
never  be  made  from  sap  and  rain-water.  The 
covers  are  made  of  3|*-inck  lumber,  1  foot  wide, 
ami  planed  on  one  side. 

The  Arch  and  the  Boilers  (fig.  3).— Select  a 
dry,  level  spot,  near  the  center  of  the  sugar  or¬ 
chard  or  “  camp,”  and,  if  possible,  just  at  the  foot 
of  a  small  hill,  that  slopes  at  least  three  feet  in 
twenty.  Dig  below  the  frost,  and  lay  a  good 
foundation  of  stone.  On  this  build  an  “  arch” 
of  hard  burnt  brick,  laid  in  lime-mortar.  The 
wall  should  be  12  or  16  inches  thick  as  far  back 


as  the  wood  reaches,  beyond  this  then  4  inches 
less  will  do.  An  arch  of  good  brick  and  mortar, 
on  a  good  stone  foundation,  with  walls  16  inches 
thick,  will  last  fifteen  years  with  occasional  re¬ 
pairs  about  the  mouth.  But  if  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  mud  for  mortar,  or  if  the  arch  is  not 
built  upon  the  rock,  it  must  be  rebuilt  each  year. 
The  wall  should  be  2  feet  high,  and,  for  five 
hundred  trees,  15  feet  long.  Beyond  the  point 
where  the  wood  reaches  (five  feet  from  the 
mouth),  the  arch  should  be  filled  in  with  dry 
earth  to  within  five  inches  of  the  top.  This 


throws  the  flame  and  heat  all  close  to  the  back 
pan,  as  it  passes  it,  and  makes  this  boil  about 
as  fast  as  the  front  one.  The  arch  has  a  sheet- 
iron  door  (not  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  3), 
which  is  closed  except  wdien  wood  is  put  in. 


The  Pans  (boilers)  are  made  of  heavy  Juniata 
sheet-iron,  and  are  7  inches  deep,  3‘.|3  feet  wide, 
and  usually  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  Two  sheets 
are  riveted  together  lengthwise,  and  the  corners 
are  cut,  lapped,  and  riveted.  The  edge  is 
strengthened  by  a  thick  band  of  strap-iron,  and 
four  strong  wire  handles  are  attached  near  the 
corners  (see  b,  fig.  3).  Directly  above  the  pans, 
and  parallel  with  them,  runs  the  track  (d,  in 
fig.  3),  and  on  this  is  the  car  (c,  fig.  3),  arranged 
with  crank,  windlass,  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  lift 
the  pan  from  the  arch  a  few  inches,  and  roll  it 
towards  the  front,  away  from  over  the  fire, 
when  you  wish  to  take  off  syrup.  Those  who 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  the  car,  divide  the 
large  front  pan  into  two  small  ones,  the  front  one 
3'ls  x  3  feet.  Then  they  dip  out,  with  a  flat-edged 
dipper,  all  the  syrup  but  a 
pailful,  when  the  pan  is  easi¬ 
ly  lifted  off  by  two  men,  and 
the  syrup  poured  from  one 
corner.  These  broad,  shal¬ 
low  pans  evaporate  the  sap 
fully  twice  as  fast  as  the  old 
kettles  used  to  do,  even  when 
they  were  set  in  an  arch. 

Kettles  belong  to. the  days  of 
wooden  plows.  Some  maple 
sugar  makers  use  the  patent 
sorghum  evaporators  in¬ 
stead  of  pans;  but  the  ordinary  pan  here  de¬ 
scribed  answers  perfectly  well, and  only  costs  one- 
third  as  much,  or  about  $10  for  an  8-foot  pan. 

The  Floats  and  Faucets.— Quite  a  conven¬ 
ience  is  the  “self-feeder”  //,  fig.  3,  which  is 
shown  upon  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  4  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  wooden  conducting  trough 
( G ,  fig.  4),  attached  to  the  store-trough  at  A  by 
a  hinge.  The  sap  enters,  through  the  faucet  B, 
at  the  point  H  ;  F  is  a-tiu  float,  resting  in  the 


sap  or  syrup  in  the  pan ;  G  is  a  lever,  having 
the  fulcrum  at  L,  the  weight  at  H,  and  the  power 
at  D.  This  lever  and  the  conductor  together 
form  a  compound  lever,  so  proportioned  that 
when  D  rises  or  falls  an  inch,  II rises  or  falls  half 
an  inch.  I  is  a  perpendicular  (vertical) 
bar  from  the  float  F ;  at  E  are  holes 
for  the  horizontal  pin  at  D,  joining  it  to 
the  lever  C.  When  the  pin  is  in  the 
upper  hole,  there  cannot  be  more,  no? 
much  less,  than  an  inch  of  sap  in  the 
boiler.  At  the  second  hole  there  will 
be  about  two  inches,  and  so  on.  The 
flow  of  sap  is  regulated  thus :  When 
the  pan  is  empty,  the  float  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan ;  the  bottom  of 
the  faucet,  near  II,  is  half  an  inch  from 
the  conductor,  at  H,  and  the  sap  flows 
freely.  As  the  sap  in  the  pan  rises, 
the  float  rises  with  it,  and  gradually 
lifts  the  conductor  until  the  point  II, 
presses  against  the  bottom  of  the  faucet 
and  stops  the  flow  of  sap.  As  the  sap 
in  the  pan  boils  away,  the  float  sinks, 
and  the  sap  flows  again.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  self-feeder  is  that  you 
can  build  a  large  fire  and  leave  it  with 
safety  as  long  as  necessary.  The  sap 
or  syrup  can  never  bum,  and  the  sap 
can  never  overflow  the  pans.  Those 
who  have  not  the  self-feeder,  when 
leaving  a  large  fire,  must  either  fill 
the  pans,  or  leave  the  faucets  turned 
so  that  the  sap  will  flow  into  each 
pan  about  as  fast  as  it  will  boil  away. 
In  the  former  case,  if  they  are  gone 
too  long,  their  sap  will  boil  to  candy,  or 
burn.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sap  will 
Overflow.  A  self-feeder  costs  about  $2. 

TnE  Store-troughs  (e,  in  fig.  3),  are  made 
of  long,  wide,  clear,  well-seasoned  2-inch  planlc 
— pine  or  white-wood  (poplar),  rabbeted  and 
spiked  together,  and  bolted  horizontally  at  top 
and  bottom  with  six  bolts,  (two  at  top,  and  four 
at  bottom)  having  nuts  to  loosen  or  tighten,  as 
the  bottom  and  ends  swell  or  shrink.  Three 
coats  of  paint  are  needed.  At  least  five  barrels 
of  storage  are  required  for  each  hundred  trees. 
The  larger  trough  or  troughs  should  be  outside, 
as  it  keeps  the  bulk  of  the  sap  coolest.  From 
the  outer  trough  or  troughs  the  sap  flows 
through  a  wooden  or  tin  conductor  to  the  inner 
trough.  The  sap  is  gathered  in  barrels,  rolled 
up  nearly  horizontal  skids  from  the  stone-boat 
sled,  and  emptied  through  the  bung-hole  into 
the  outer  trough.  The  arrangement  of  skids, 


Fitr.  5. — SLED  FOR  HAULING  SAP. 

troughs,  conductors,  etc.,  is  best  seen  in  the 
picture  engraving  of  the  camp  on  the  next  page. 

The  Wood-shed  and  Wood. — It  saves  half 
the  time  of  boiling  to  have  the  wood  prepared 
and  housed  during  the  dry  weather  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  September  or  October.  With  green  or 
wet  wood  you  may  succeed,  with  a  good  15-foot 
arch,  in  evaporating  a  barrel  to  the  hour.  But 
with  good  dry  wood,  and  far  less  labor,  you 
can  evaporate  more  than  two  barrels  to  the 


Fig.  3. — INTERIOR  OF  SUGAR  HOUSE,  WITH  «CH  AND  BOILERS. — ( Scale  8  feet  to  1  inch.) 

A,  Arch  ;  b ,  b,  Boilers  or  Pans ;  c,  c,  Car,  hooked  to  front  pan,  ready  to  lift  it ;  (l,  d,  Track ;  e,  Store-trough ;  /,/,  Conductors, 
with  Self-feeding  Attachment ;  g ,  g.  Conductor  from  outer  Store-trough ;  h,  Outside  Store-trough ;  i,  i.  Ventilator  ;  k,  lc,  Iron  Supports 
for  the  wood,  best  made  of  rail-road  iron,  set  three  feet  apart. 
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hour.  It  is  always  best,  and  sometimes  very 
important,  to  have  the  sap  boiled  rapidly. 
Once  my  seven  hundred  trees  yielded  seventy- 
five  barrels  in  twenty-four  hours.  My  wood  was 
not  the  best;  Sunday  stopped  our  boiling,  and 
Monday  I  had  twenty-five  barrels  of  sour  sap, 
which  would  only  make  a  second-class  syrup. 

It  is  best  to  have  three  forty-gallon  casks  for 
gathering  sap,  and  two  twenty-gallon  casks  for 
syrup.  It  is  also  best  to  have  a  stone-boat  for 
drawing  the  casks  in  gathering  sap.  It  is  shown 
in  fig.  5,  and  is  made  much  like  an  ordinary 
wood-shod  farm  sled,  only  the  runners  aiid  shoes 
are  eight  inches  wide.  It  has  two  boards  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  raves,  fitted  for  holding 
the  casks.  There  will  also  be  needed  a  four- 
gallon  funnel,  large  at  the  top,  and  made  to 
fit  the  barrel,  and  not  shake  about;  also  two 
or  three  cone-shaped  strainers,  made  of  rather 
loose  white  muslin,  and  held  open  at  the  mouth 
by  a  hoop  or  strong  wire,  one  foot  in  diameter ; 
also  two  yards  of  loose  muslin  to  tack  tightly 
across  the  vats.  Other  small  articles  will  be 
needed,  such  as  skimmer  (perforated  tin,  made 
square,  so  as  to  fit  the  corners  of  the  pans),  a 
dipper  with  a  flat  edge,  large  tongs  and  shovel, 
pails  for  gathering,  a  lantern,  etc.  When 


these  things  are  prepared,  you  are  ready  for 
Tapping. — When  a  decided  sugar-day  comes, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  thaw,  late  in  February,  or  any  time  in 
March,  it  is  time  to  be  busy.  Let  one  man  load 
up  two  hundred  buckets  and  two  hundred 
covers  at  a  time,  in  a  large  wagon  or  sled-box, 
and  start  out  for  distributing.  He  should  be 
careful  to  leave  the  large  buckets  at  the  thrifti- 


Fig.  6.— -nUNG  eight.  Fig.  7. — nuxG  WRONG. 


est  trees.  This  is  one  advantage  of  having 
buckets  of  three  sizes.  Take  your  half-inch  bit, 
set  in  a  good  bit-stock,  select  a  sound  side  of 
the  tree,  where  there  are  no  old  holes  yet  un¬ 
healed,  and  bore  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 


or  as  low  as  you  can  without  having  the  curve 
of  the  roots  interfere  with  the  hanging  of  the 
bucket.  Bore  about  two  inches  deep,  drive 
your  spile  firmly,  hang  your  bucket  so  that  the 
top  of  the  outer  edge  shall  be  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  spile  hole.  This  requires 
some  care,  but  if  the  spiles  are  notched  as  di¬ 
rected,  there  is  no  difficulty.  If  the  tree  stands 
plumb,  use  the  middle  notch  (see  fig.  2);  if  it 
leans  towards  you,  use  the  inside  notch  ;  if  from 
you,  use  the  outside  one.  Figure  6  shows  both 
buckets  hung  right,  and  fig.  7  shows  both 
buckets  hung  in  the  wrong  notch.  If  you  have 
more  buckets  than  trees,  you  can  put  two 
buckets  to  each  large,  thrifty  tree. 

See  that  the  spile  is  driven  firmly,  put  the 
cover  on,  and  go  to  the  next  tree.  Tapping  re¬ 
quires  judgment  and  care.  A  heedless  hand 
will  bore  holes  in  a  poor  place,  and  hang  half 
the  buckets  so  that  they  will  waste  sap.  A 
good  hand  will  tap  thirty  trees  to  the  hour 
where  the  trees  stand  thick.  Two  men,  one 
boring,  and  the  other  driving,  hanging  and  cov¬ 
ering,  will  do  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one. 
You  must  be  wide-awake  now,  for  if  it  is  a  good 
day,  the  trees  first  tapped  will  need  gathering 
by  the  time  you  have  tapped  five  hundred  trees. 
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The  Mexican  Cobsea.— Variegation. 

The  Mexican  Cobsea  is  a  rapidly  growing 
climber,  soon  covering  a  trellis  or  lattice-work 
with  handsome  foliage,  and  later  in. the 
season  producing  large  bell-shaped  flowers. 

It  is  interesting  and  attractive,  and,  though 
a  quite  old  plant,  is  not  very  common  in 
gardens,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
starting  it  from  the  seed.  It  is  properly 
a  green-house  perennial,  but  if  it  is  started 
early  enough,  it  will  bloom  the  first  season. 
Those  who  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open 
ground,  at  the  North,  at  least,  will  gene¬ 
rally  fail,  or;  if  they  do  succeed  in  raising 
plants,  they  will  be  too  late  to  bloom,  un¬ 
less  in  an  unusually  prolonged  season. 
Those  who  wish  to  start  the  Cobsea  from 
seeds,  can  do  so  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  sunny 
window.  The  seeds,  which  are  large  and 
flat,  should  be  thrust  into  the  soil  edge¬ 
wise  ;  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out  in  a  rich 
place  when  frost  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

It  being  a  perennial,  the  florists  usually 
keep  plants  grown  from  cuttings.  The 
readiest  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  procure 
well-established  plants  from  a  green-house. 

The  flowers,  which  are  two  inches  or  more 
long,  appear. late  in  summer,  are  at  first 
green,  and  gradually  change  to  a  deep  violet 
or  purple,  and  last  for  a  number  of  days. 

The  large  leafy  calyx,  and  the  long  sta¬ 
mens,  bent  to  one  side  of  the  flower,  give 
it  a  striking  air.  In  these  days  of  varie¬ 
gated  leaves,  we  are  prepared  to  see  any 
old  floral  friend  wearing  a  “  motley  coat,” 
and  we  were  not  altogether  surprised  when 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  pointed  out  to  us  a 
Cobsea  which  had  taken  a  fashionable  freak, 
and  appeared  in  dappled  leaves.  Should 
the  Variegated  Cobsea  appear  as  well  out 
of  doors  as  it  does  in  the  green-house,  it 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  novelty,  as  its 
leaf  markings  are  very  well  defined.  The 
species  generally  in  cultivation  is  Colcea  scan- 
dens,  a  native  of  Mexico.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  Cobo,  a  Spanish  priest. 
- - - - - >-•. - 

The  Gigantic  Water-bug. 


The  large  Water-bug  must  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  abundant  last  summer,  as  several  have  been 


Specimen  the  engraving  was  made,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  their  appearance,  in  large  numbers  at 
his  place  :  “  About  the  middle  of  August,  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm,  after  a  rain  ceased,  large  quantities 
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sent  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Grooms,  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  from  whose 
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of  these  bugs  Were  found  on  the  ground.  My 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  the  chickens 
and  turkeys  making  a  noise.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  who  has  a  tan-yard,  found  thousands  of 
them  in  the  yard.  The  water  in  the  vats  was 
covered  with  them.  By.  noon  the  next  day 

after  they  came,  they  were  all  dead.” - This 

Water-bug  ( Belostoma  grandis )  belongs  to  the 
sub-order  Hemiptera,  which  includes  the  true 
bugs,  plant-lice,  fleas,  locusts,  and  other  disa¬ 
greeable  insects.  There  are  several  allied  gen¬ 
era,  which,  like  this,  inhabit  the  water.  Most 
of  them  swim  on  their  backs,  and  their  legs 
are  admirably  adapted  for  this  kind  of  locomo¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  sharp  sucker  or  proboscis, 
through  which  they  take  their  food,  and  which, 
when  not  in  use,  is  folded  up  under  the  chest. 
This  insect  lives  on  other  insects,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  young  fish ;  a  friend 
informs  us  that  he  has  been  several  times  sharp¬ 
ly  wounded  by  this  water-bug  while  wading. 


The  Egyptian  Beet. 

In  beets,  deep  color  and  sweetness  seem  to  go 
1  ogether,  but  it  is  difficult  to  associate  these  two 
qualities  with  extreme  earliness.  The  Bassano 
is  a  very  early  variety,  but  it  is  not  of  as  fine 
quality  as  the  Blood  Turnip,  which  is  a  week 
or  ten  days  later.  Besides  earliness  and  good 
qualities  for  the  table,  a  handsome  shape,  small 
top,  and  slender  tap-root  are  desirable.  Some 
think  that  perfection  has  been  reached  in 
Dewing’s  Early;  others  consider  Hatch’s  the 


best  of  the  early  beets,  and  this  year  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  puts  in  a  claim  for  superiority.  The  seed 
was  introduced  last  year  by  a  German  seedsman 
Who  states  that  the  variety  came  from  Egypt. 
It  is  said  that  the  leaves  are  distinct  in 
character  and  are  very  ornamental,  as  is 
the  plant  when  the  roots  are  set  out  the 
second  year  for  seed.  It  must  he  recollected 
that  beets  are  used  in  Europe  in  ornamental 
planting  for  the  sake  of  the  effects  of  color 
produced  by  their  foliage.  We  have  not 
seen  the  leaves,  but  the  roots  as  raised  by 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  were  of  fine  shape,  and 
were  within  of  an  intensely  red  color.  We 
give  an  engraving  showing  the  form. 

An  Experiment  with  25  Varieties  of 
Tomatoes. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Last  spring  we  gathered  together  all  the 
varieties  of  Tomatoes  that  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  with  the  view  of  testing  their  respective 
merits.  By  sowing  time,  we  found  we  had 
upwards  of  two  dozen  varieties,  or  at  least 
that  number  of  papers,  with  different  names 
attached.  These  were  carefully  sown  un¬ 
der  glass  on  March  20tli,  in  a  temperature 
averaging 70°.  In  three  weeks  the  plants 
were  an  inch  high,  when  they  were  trans¬ 
planted,  at  about  the  distance  of  an  inch 
apart,  into  boxes  containing  three  inches 
depth  of  soil.  Remaining  in  these  boxes 
for  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  they  were 
again  transplanted  into  cold-frames,  this 
time,  six  inches  apart,  and  grown  carefully 
by  attention  to  ventilation  and  watering, 
until  it  was  safe  to  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  which,  in  this  district,  is  the  latter 
part  of  May.  All  were  planted  on  the  same 
day,  May  26th,  and  tied  up  carefully  as  they 
grew  to  stakes  placed  three  feet  apart.  On 
the  6tli  of  August  they  gave  the  following 
results,  which  satisfy  us  that  the  difference 
in  earliness  of  the  varieties  of  different  toma¬ 
toes  can  never  exceed  ten  days;  even  if  the  very 
earliest  and  latest  are  taken  to  test.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  find  that  in  8  varieties,  all  claiming 
to  be  earlier  than  the  earliest,  12  lbs.  of  fruit 
taken  from  each  did  not  vary  48  hours  in  the 
ripening,  though  in  some  cases  a  single  fruit 
might  be  a  week  in  advance  of  the  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  Keyes’  Prolific,  but  its  main  crop  in 
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weight  was  rather  behind,  hence,  for  market 
purposes,  could  not  be  claimed  as  early.  Our 
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notes  of  the  varieties,  taken  on  the  6th  day  of 
August,  are  as  follows : 

Boston  Market. — Scarlet-crimson;  large, 
rather  rough,  early ;  foliage  drooping,  defective. 

Early  York. — Evidently  the  same,  or  so 
near  it,  as  not  to  be  distinguished. 

Lyman’s  Mammoth. — Color,  salmon  shade  of 
crimson;  second  early;  large,  smooth,  and 
productive;  differing  slightly  from  the  Fegee. 

General  Grant. — Color,  scarlet-crimson  ; 
smooth,  solid,  and  of  medium  size,  with  strong, 
healthy  foliage,  which  will  adapt  it  for  light 
soils ;  an  excellent  variety  in  all  respects ;  early. 

The  Cooks’  Favorite. — Color,  deep  red ; 
size,  medium,  solid  and  productive;  second  early. 

Rose. — A  European  variety,  of  a  pinkish- 
salmon  color,  of  immense  size,  some  of  the  fruit 
weighing  23  oz.,  but  it  is  ill-sliapen,  wrinkled, 
and  late,  and  can  only  be  useful  for  catsup. 

Buck’s  Large  Red. — A  Southern  variety, 
similar  to  the  above,  except  in  color,  which  is 
of  the  usual  crimson-scarlet  shade. 

Sidell’s  No.  2. — The  darkest  shade  of  scarlet 
we  have  yet  seen  in  any  tomato;  also  very 
solid,  smooth,  and  productive ;  a  desirable 
variety  for  private  use,  but  too  late  for  market. 

New  York  Market. — Light  scarlet-crim¬ 
son  ;  large,  rather  rough,  but  prolific  and  early. 

Sidell’s  Mammoth,  Boston  Prize,  and 
Maupay’s  Superior,  are  so  like  the  New  York 
Market,  that  it  is  useless  to  make  distinction. 

Keyes’  Prolific. — Showed  the  first  ripe 
fruit,  but  is  too  small  for  a  market  sort. 

Dwarf  Prolietc.  —  A  distinct  variety  of 
dwarf,  strong,  upright  growth,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  Tree  Tomato,  but  more  produc¬ 
tive;  fruit,  medium  size;  color,  rich  scarlet, 
solid,  and  early;  desirable  for  private  use  on 
grounds  of  limited  area,  as  it  can  be  grown  one- 
lialf  closer  than  most  varieties. 

Yellow  Perfected. — A  large,  smooth  va¬ 
riety,  of  a  golden-yellow  color;  desirable  in 
every  respect.  The  yellow  varieties,  however, 
do  not  sell  freely  in  our  New  York  markets. 

Golden  Striped. — This  variety  is  speckled 
with  yellow  on  a  crimson  ground,  like  the 
“  Crimson  Cluster ;”  late  and  quite  rough. 

Fegee  Improved. — The  improvement  is  in 
the  greater  smoothness  of  the  fruit;  but  this, 
like  all  other  varieties  not  having  the  crimson- 
scarlet  shade  of  color,  is  not  desirable  as  a 
market  fruit;  the  color  is  a  salmon-violet  shade. 

Valencia  Cluster. — A  sour,  rough  variety, 
in  no  respect  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Crimson  Cluster. — This  is  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  kinds ;  of  medium  size,  smooth,  and  solid  ; 
the  fruit  is  borne  in  large  clusters,  averaging  a 
dozen  or  so  in  each,  having  the  very  desirable 
quality  of  ripening  nearly  the  whole  cluster  at 
once ;  as  an  early  fruit  it  is  very  desirable  for 
market;  though,  when  the  market  is  well  sup¬ 
plied,  its  color  might  be  objectionable,  as  its 
crimson-scarlet  color  is  speckled  with  yellow. 

Simms’  Cluster.  —  Color,  crimson-scarlet ; 
smooth,  and  solid;  rather  late. 

King  of  Tomatoes. — One  of  the  earliest ; 
medium  size ;  smooth,  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet 
shade ;  in  all  respects  desirable. 

’  Charlton’s  Early.— Almost  identical  with 
the  above. 

Cedar  Hill. — Very  early;  medium  size; 
immense  bearer,  but  on  heavy  soils  rather  rough. 

Early  York. — Early;  medium  size,  smooth, 
and  prolific ;  hardly  solid  enough  for  general  use. 

Boston  Market. — Evidently  the  same. 


Tilden.  —  Crimson-scarlet ;  smooth  ;  very 
prolific,  but  late. 

Algiers. — A  large,  late,  strong-growing  kind, 
of  uo  special  merit. 

Michigan  No.  1. — A  very  dark  crimson  va¬ 
riety;  smooth,  solid,  early,  medium  size. 

Rising  Sun. — A  large-sized,  smooth,  solid 
variety,  wonderfully  productive,  which  ripened 
fruit  next  to  “  Keyes’  Prolific,”  a  heavier  weight 
of  ripe  fruit  being  taken  from  it  on  the  day  of 
testing  than  from  any  other  sort.  Selecting 
the  four  best  varieties  from  the  whole,  we 
would  place  this  variety  as  first,  “  Gen.  Grant” 
as  second ,  “Crimson  Cluster”  as  third ,  and 
“King  of  Tomatoes”  as  fourth. 

These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  this 
experiment,  made  on  our  heavy  loamy  soil  of 
Bergen  City,  in  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. ;  possibly 
other  varieties  might  he  preferred  in  different 
soils  dr  in  different  latitudes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  extreme  point  of  earliness 
iu  tomatoes  has  been  reached  years  ago,  and 
now  all  further  improvements  must  be  in  point 
of  size,  smoothness,'  and  solidity  ;  and  that  any 
one  laying  claim  to  having  varieties  a  specified 
number  of  days  or  weeks  earlier  than  those  we 
already  have, does  so  without  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  or  with  the  desire  to  impose  on 
the  public.  The  tomato  is  a  plant  requiring  at 
all  times  a  certain  high  temperature  to  ripen  its 
fruit;  and  though  it  may  ripen  in  Georgia  in 
May,  in  Virginia  in  June,  in  Delaware  in  July, 
or  in  New  Jersey  in  August,  it  requires  the 
same  aggregate  amount  of  heat  to  do  the  work. 
The  same  is  true  of  most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  we  reach  a  certain  point  of  earliuess 
with  a  given  variety  in  a  given  locality,  when 
the  temperature  tells  us  we  must  stop.  If  im¬ 
provement  in  earliuess  was  progressive,  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  Radish  or 
Lettuce,  which  matures  With  us  in  the  open 
ground  here  in  May,  would  yet  mature  iu  April. 


Hedges,  or  live  Fences  for  the  West. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL.  IOWA  CONTRIBUTOR. 

That  we  upon  the  timberless  prairies  must 
grow  our  fences  where  we  want  them,  is  in  my 
mind  a  fixed  fact.  This  being  settled,  the  ques¬ 
tions  arises,  what  shall  we  use?  aud how  manage 
and  cultivate  ? 

The  Osage  Orauge  without  ‘doubt,  stands  at 
the  head  of  hedge  plants  for  this  latitude.  The 
ydea  was  formerly  eutertaiued  that  it  would  not 
succeed.  As  an  evidence  of  its  success  under 
proper  treatment,  it  may  be  noticed  that  our 
farmers  are  almost  universally  putting  out  more 
aud  more  of  it  each  succeeding  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  fail  simply  because  the  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  not  complied  with. 

Good  plants,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  including  drainage,  proper  setting,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  future  management,  are  indispensable. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  plants  as 
they  come  from  the  nursery,  are  unfit  to  be 
used.  If  they  have  vitality  enough  to  survive 
the  removal,  they  only  drag  out  a  sickly  exist¬ 
ence,  and  are  finally  crowded  out  by  the  more 
vigorous  plants  and  leave  the  hedge  full  of 
gaps,  thus  ruining  its  utility  aud  beauty.  At 
the  present  low  price  of  the  plants  (about  $1  per 
thousand)  it  is  economy  to  use  none  but  first 
class.  If  others  are  set  at  all,  they  should  he 
carefully  assorted,  and  the  first  and  second  class 
set  by  themselves. 

The  next  step  towards  success  is  the  right 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Many  in  their  haste  to 
reach  results  fail  just  here.  They  are  impatient 


to  get  a  start,  and  do  not  properly  prepare  their 
ground.  Sod  may  be  prepared  to  plant  the 
following  spring,  by  breaking  iu  June,  two 
inches  deep,  and  in  September  plowing  deeply, 
throwing  the  furrows  each  way,  leaving  as  deep 
a  ditch  as  possible  on  the  line  of  the  hedge. 
This  gives  the  frosts  and  rains  a  chance  to 
operate  upon  the  subsoil.  In  the  spring  throw 
the  furrows  hack,  not  only  filling  the  ditch,  hut 
raising  a  bed  above  the  natural  level — more  or 
less  as  the  ground  is  fiat  or  rolling.  If  quite  flat, 
a  bed  6  feet  wide,  and  15  inches  above  the  level, 
is  none  too  high;  for  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Osage  cannot  elidure  wet  feet.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  bed,  take  a  small  stirring  plow  and 
open  a  furrow  for  plants.  Let  a  hand  follow 
with  the  plants  in  a  bucket,  keeping  the  roots 
covered  with  thin  mud ,  and  set  them  up  against 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  furrow,  six  inches 
apart,  if  for  an  upright  hedge — or  twelve  inches 
if  it  is  to  bo  slashed.  Another  hand  should 
follow  with  a  hoe,  and  draw  the  earth  into  the 
furrow,  covering  the  plants  a  little  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  nursery. 

I  like  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  plants  in  the 
fall,  keeping  them  in  some  well-protected  place 
till  they  start  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  lifeless 
ones  may  be  Jenoion,  and  rejected.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  earlier  they  are  set  after  that  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  grouud,  the  better.  The  roots  are 
easily  injured  and  should  be  liaudled  with  care, 
and  kept  well  moistened.  If  the  hedge  plants 
are  bought  at  a  nursery,  they  will  have  been 
trimmed  before  sending  out.  If  one  raises  his 
own  plants,  he  should  cut  hack  the  top  to  about 
4  inches,  leaving  the  root  about  8  inches  loug. 

The  plants  being  iu  the  hedge  row,  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  follow,  and  the  more  the  better. 
Never  set  a  hedge  so  close  to  a  fence,  that  it 
cannot  be  well  cultivated  on  both  sides.  A  sulky 
plow  may  be  profitably  used  for  close  cultiva¬ 
tion,  if  carefully  manipulated  ;  a  double  shovel 
for  more  distant.  Mulching  is  good  but  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  better ;  but  mulching  is  better 
than  poor  cultivation.  Protection  the  first  win¬ 
ter  in  this  and  more  northern  latitudes,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  For  this  purpose  refuse  straw 
or  coarse  manure  are  useful.  This  mulching 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  cultivation  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  if  properly  done,  and  will  in  a  great 
measure  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  retain  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  hedge  is  to  he  “  slashed  ”  (or  plash¬ 
ed),  no  trimming  will  be  necessary;  otherwise 
in  August  cut  off  half  of  this  (second)  year’s 
growth.  Slashing  is  done  the  third  year  in 
May  or  June,  by  cutting  each  plant  half  through 
near  the  ground,  the  nearer  the  better,  and  lay¬ 
ing  over  one  upon  another  nearly  horizontally, 
leaving  one  plant  uncut  and  upright  as  a 
stake  or  stay,  once  in  about  tea  feet.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  slashing,  some  holding  that  it  injures  the 
vitality  of  the  hedge;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  a  more  impenetrable  hedge  can  he 
made  iu  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  plan 
has  also  the  advantage  of  requiring  fewer  plants 
aud  in  consequence  a  more  rapid  growth  can 
be  obtained,  than  when  closely  set.  A  word 
for  the  white  or  gray  Willow  as  a  hedge  plant. 
For  sloughs  aud  other  places  too  wet  for  the 
Osage,  the  willow  is  admirably  adapted.  Use 
the  willow  stakes  5  feet  long,  drive  them  down 
one  foot,  8  or  10  inches  asunder,  and  in  three 
years  time  they  will  form  a  barrier  against 
stock.  The  more  usual  way  of  using  the  willow, 
though  not  so  good,  is  to  plant  cuttings  C  inches 
long,  which  are  forced  into  the  ground  at  an 
angle  of  about  25  degrees,  leaving  only  one  bud 
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above  the  surface,  and  that  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  cutting;  thus  securing  an  upright  growth, 
which  is  important.  They  should  be  set  8 
inches  apart,  as  they  make  a  much  larger  and 
more  rapid  growth  than  the  Osage. 

The  Willow  may  be  cut  in  the  spring,  and  set 
at  any  time  before  the  leaves  start,  though  early 
setting  is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  two  or  three  rows  where  a  wind¬ 
break  is  desired  in  addition  to  a  fence.  There 
are  other  hedge  plants  which  are  regarded  with 
more  or  less  favor ;  but  with  the  Osage  and 
Willow  we  may  well  rest  content.  S. 

Powesheik  County ,  Iowa,  ) 

December ,  1869.  ] 

- - - - 

Some  New  or  Little  Known  Apples. 

BY  CHARLES  DOWNING, 


[Mr.  Downing  has  sent  us  notes  and  drawings 
of  some  apples  which  have  come  to  his  notice 
since  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  and  of 
others  which  are  briefly  mentioned  there,  but 
for  the  description  of  which  he  has  better  ma¬ 
terials.  We  give  a  portion  of  them. — Eds.] 

Monte  Bello. — I  am  indebted  to  A.  C.  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Warsaw,  Ill.,  for  specimens  of  this  new 
and  fine  apple.  Mr.  H.  writes  me  that  it  was 
raised  from  seed  on  the  place  of  Matthew  Gray, 
at  Riverside,  in  Monte  Bello  Township,  Han¬ 
cock  Co.,  Illinois.  It  is  there  considered  an 
apple  of  great  promise,  the  tree  being  hardy, 
rather  upright,  moderately  vigorous,  and 
healthy;  an  early  and  annual  bearer,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  fruit  always  fair  and  smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate,  regular;  Skin 
pale,  yellow,  shaded  and  mottled  with  light 


MONTE  BELLO. 

red,  and  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  rich 
red  nearly  over  the  whole  surface,  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  light  dots ;  Stalk  very  short;  and 
small,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity,  russeted; 
Calyx  closed,  or  nearly  so ;  Segments  short, 
erect,  almost  closed ;  Basin,  medium,  or  rather 
large,  deep,  smooth;  Flesh  very  white,  fine 
grained,  a  little  stained  next  the  skin,  very  ten¬ 
der,  juicy,  mild,  subacid,  vinous  flavor;  Quality 
very  good,  or  best;  Core  medium,  or  small. 
Ripens  from  September  to  December. 

Irish  Pippin. — Specimens  of  this  fine  apple 
were  sent  me  by  Benjamin  Borden,  of  Norris¬ 
town,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  and  “is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Stephen  A.  Porter,  of 
that  town.  Tree,  a  free  and  upright  grower, 
and  forming  a  handsome  head ;  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  showy  fruit,  and  inclined  to  bear 
every  year  unless  the  season  is  unfavorable.” 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical ; 
Skin  whitish,  shaded  with  light  bright  red  ancl 


stripes,  and  broken  splashes  of  dark  red,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  a  few  light  dots;  Stalk  very  short 
and  small,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  some¬ 
times  a  little  russeted  ;  Calyx  closed,  segments 
short ;  Basin  small,  corrugated ;  Flesh  white, 


fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
mild,  subacid,  vinous  flavor ;  Quality  very  good ; 
Core  rather  small.  Ripens  in  October  and 
November,  and  with  care,  will  keep  until  April. 


Window  Plants  and  Frost. 


Plants  in  dwelling  rooms  are  more  apt  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  high  temperature  and  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  than  from  frost ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  there  is  danger  that  the  plants  will 
freeze  during  excessively 
cold  nights  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent 
it.  With  most  of  the  plants 
grown  in  window  collections 
the  temperature  may  go 
down  at  night  to  35  degrees 
without  injuring  them.  Mov¬ 
ing  the  plants  from  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  centre  of  the 
room  will  often  save  them. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
plants  to  another  room  it 
should  not  be  to  one  that  is 
much  warmer  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  kept. 

A  close  pantry  or  closet 
in  the  interior  of  the  house 
is  generally  frost  proof  and 
will  serve  as  a  place  of  ref¬ 
uge.  Another  method  is  to  make  an  awning 
or  canopy  of  some  kind  over  the  plants.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  table  upon  which 
they  stand  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  move- 
able  framework  could  be  attached  to  it,  to  hold 
a  sheet  or  other  covering  to  keep  off  the  dust, 
while  the  room  is  being  swept.  A  covering  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  useful  in 
protecting  the  plants  in  cold 
nights,  as  it  will  enclose  a  body 
of  air,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
nonconductors  of  heat.  A  blan¬ 
ket,  or  a  thinner  fabric — even 
newspapers,  placed  over  the  plants  will  often 
save  them.  Should  the  plants  become  frozen, 
the  effect  will  vary  on  different  kinds ;  the  more 
succulent  and  tender  ones  are  generally  totally 
killed  and  are  past  remedy ;  geraniums  and  other 
half  woody  plants  may  be  injured  in  their  young 
growth  only,  and  will  recover  after  the  damaged 
part  has  been  cut  away.  Camellias,  carnations 


and  others,  are  half  hardy  and  are  not  serious¬ 
ly  injured  by  a  moderate  freezing.  When  plants 
are  frozen,  never  take  them  to  a  warm  room  or 
use  warm  water  to  thaw  them,  neither  will  it 
answer  to  let  them  remain  where  the  sun  will 
shine  upon  them.  Remove  them  to  a 
cold  room  away  from  sunlight  where 
the  temperature  is  but  little  above  freez¬ 
ing,  and  let  them  thaw  out  gradual!}'. 

Buffalo  Cane. — The  Arundo  Donax 
is  a  tall  grass,  growing  some  10  or  12 
feet  high,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  at 
the  North  as  an  ornamental  plant.  A 
correspondent  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss., 
writes  that  it  is  there  called  “  Buffalo 
Cane,”  and  that  it  is  successfully  used 
on  hill-sides  and  elsewhere  to  prevent 
the  land  from  being  washed  away. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  the  leaves.  It  grows 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Texas. 

The  Green  Fly  and  Fed  Spider. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondents 
indicate  that  those  plant  pests,  the 
Green  Fly  and  Red  Spider  are,  as  usual, 
causing  trouble  among  the  house  plants.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them,  if 
they  are  taken  in  time,  but  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked  and  its 
vitality  impaired  before  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  discovered.  The  Green  Fly  as  it  is  called  by 
florists,  also  known  as  plant  louse,  is  an  Aphis. 
There  may  be  several  species  found  in  our  plant 
collections,  but  as  far  as  the  cultivator  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  the  same  both  in  their  effects 
and  in  the  means  used  in  destroying  them. 
Those  who  have  but  a  few  window  plants 
which  they  think  enough  of  to  inspect  very 
frequently,  need  never  be  troubled  with  the 
Green  Fly,  as  its  first  appearance  will  be  noticed 
and  the  insects  may  be  readily  removed  by 
means  of  a  brush.  A  rather  limber  tooth  brush 
will  answer.  They  may  also  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  by 
the  use  of  soap-suds  in  which  a  portion  of  aloes 
has  been  dissolved.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
must  be  wetted  by  these  preparations,  which 
may  be  conveniently  accomplished  by  dipping; 
afterwards  they  are  washed  with  water.  Tobac¬ 
co  smoke  is  very  efficacious  in  destroying  the 
insects.  Florists  give  their  collections  a  thor¬ 
ough  smoking  every  week  or  twice  a  week,  and 
thus  prevent  the  insect  from  establishing 
itself.  A  few  shavings  are  placed  on  the  brick 
walk  of  the  green-house,  lighted,  and  covered 
with  dampened  tobacco  stems,  such  as  are 
thrown  out  by  the  cigar  makers.  Any  other 
means  that  will  cause  the  tobacco  to  burn  slowly 
with  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  will  answer.  The 
smoking  is  done  just  at  night,  and  the  house 
kept  shut  up  tight  until  morning.  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  can  be  practiced  upon  a  few 
plants  or  a  single  one.  If  there  is  a  small  room 


which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  it,  and  smoke  made  by  placing 
a  few  coals  in  an  iron  vessel  or  large  flower-pot, 
and  putting  on  the  tobacco.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  tobacco  does  not  burst  into  a  flame,  as 
this  would  injure  or  destroy  the  plants.  A  sin¬ 
gle  plant  or  two  may  be  placed  under  a  tight 
box,  a  barrel  or  any  extemporized  cover  that 
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will  retain  the  smoke.  Where  the  enclosure  is 
small,  the  smoke  must  be  generated  with  the 
least  possible  heat.  A  common  tobacco  pipe 
may  be  used,  or  the  contrivance  described  by 
Mr.  Quinby  for  smoking  bees  will  answer  for 
small  operations.  It  consists  of  a  tin  cylinder, 
with  a  perforated  wooden  plug  at  each 
end;  one  of  these  serves  as  a  mouth¬ 
piece  to  blow  through,  and  the  other 
to  discharge  the  smoke.  The  cylinder 
is  to  be  nearly  filled  with  smoking 
tobacco,  by  removing  the  mouth-piece, 
a  small  live  coal  dropped  in,  and  the 
plug  replaced.  By  blowing  through  the 
mouth-piece  a  copious  stream  of  smoke 
will  be  driven  out  at  the  other  end, 
and  may  be  directed  into  the  enclosure 
which  contains  the  plant.  In  smoking 
plants  in  a  small  way  we  have  found 
that  an  hour’s  exposure  to  the  smoke 
answered  as  well  as  a  longer  time. 

The  Red  Spider  ismbre  insidious  in  its 
attacks.  It  is  so  small  as  to  escape  any 
but  an  experienced  eye,  and  usually  the 
first  warning  of  its  presence  is  in  the 
blackened  and  dead  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Its  effects  are  commonly  attributed 
to  almost  anything  but  the  right  cause, 
and  more  water,  change  of  soil  and 
other  treatment  are  tried  in  the  belief 
that  something  is  the  matter  at  the  root 
when  the  real  trouble  is  upon  the  leaves. 

The  Red  Spider  is  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  one  who  knows  what  to  look 
for  will  at  once  detect  it.  If  a  curled  or  browned 
leaf  is  noticed  and  the  underside  is  found  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  minute  cobwebby  film,  the  Red 
Spider  will  be  found  by  close  observation.  It 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  hot  and  dry  rooms 
than  elsewhere.  Abundant  watering  of  the 
leaves  will  soon  dispose  of  it.  Plants  which 
have  firm  leaves  like  the  Camellia,  can  be  washed 
with  a  sponge;  those  which  would  be  injured  by 
such  treatment  should  be  laid  upon  the  side  and 
showered  by  water  from  a  watering  pot  with 
fine  holes,  taking  care  that  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  be  thoroughly  wetted.  A  repetition 
of  this  will  in  a  few  days,  dispose  of  the  little 
torment  and  a  regular  weekly  bath  of  this  kind 
will  not  only  prevent  its  lodgment,  but  add  to 
the  health  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  dust. 


of  the  portions  of  land  at  their  disposal.  If  one 
is  to  begin  upon  a  new  place  without  stint  as  to 
land  or  purse,  he  had  better  employ  a  first-class 
landscape  gardener  to  both  furnish  the  design 
and  lay  out  the  work.  But  the  majority  of  our 
readers  either  do  their  gardening  within  the 


Fig.  '1. — DESIGN  FOR  BEDS  IN  CENTRAL,  PARK,  BY  I.  PILAT 

Laying  Out  a  Flower  Garden. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  us  this 
winter  asking  us  to  give  directions  and  designs 
for  laying  out  a  flower  garden,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  that  our  friends  are  maturing  their 
plans  before  the  working  season  comes  on.  It 
is  easy  enough  1o  give  designs,  but  the  trouble 
would  be  that  no  particular  one  would  suit  a 
half  dozen  of  our  readers,  as  their  means  and 
tastes  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  shapes  and  sizes 


Fig.  1. — GARDEN  AT  THE  TERMINUS  OE  A  WALK. 

boundaries  of  a  village  lot  or  in  the  usually  too 
restricted  space  of  the  “  front  yards  ”  to  farm¬ 
houses,  or  at  best  have  a  moderate-sized  country 
place  with  an  acre  or  less  of  ornamental  grounds. 
In  laying  out  a  flower  garden  one  has  first  to 
consider  the  territory  at  command,  and  then 
what  he  wishes  to  cultivate  flowers  for.  If  he 
wishes  to  produce  effects  of  color,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  masses  of  flowers  and  bright 
leaves, where  all  individuality  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  is  lost,  he  will  pursue  a  different  course 
from  those  who  wish  to  grow  flowers  as  flowers — 
objects  to  be  loved  and  cared  for,  and  developed 
into  things  of  individual  beauty.  Such  an  one 
cares  not  if  a  plant  be  new  or  old,  fashionable 
or  unfashionable,  if  it  please  him  with  its  own 
beauty,  or  through  some  cherished  association. 
Before  describing  the  mixed  flower  border,  let  us 
consider  the  case 
in  which  flowers 
are  grown  for 
their  effects  in 
masses.  Plants 
can  be  employed 
for  this  purpose 
in  two  distinct 
methods:  in  beds 
each  containing 
but  one  kind,  or 
in  beds  where 
f  plants  affording 
distinct  contrasts 
in  the  colors 
either  of  their 
flowers  or  of  their  leaves  are 
grown  in  successive  bands  or  belts.  The  first 
is  properly  called  bedding,  and  the  second,  belt 
or  ribbon  gardening.  A  large  class  of  plants 
adapted  to  both  are  known  as  bedding^  plants. 
Where  the  beds  are  planted  with  distinct 
colors,  they  must  be  of  such  form  that  each 
one  will  hold  a  proper  relation  to  the  other,  and 
the  whole  group  of  beds  form  a  pleasing  and 
symmetrical  figure.  Here  are  opportunities  for 
a  display  of  taste  in  designing  the  forms  of  the 
group,  and  the  beds  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 


well  as  in  the  proper  choice  of  plants  with  which 
to  fill  them,  in  order  that  a  pleasing  effect  of 
colors  may  be  obtained.  Squares,  triangles, 
and  other  figures  with  straight  lines,  are  less 
tasteful  than  those  with  curved  outlines.  In 
fig.  1,  we  give  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baumann,  as  an  example  of  simple 
work  of  this  kind.  In  this  design 
a  flower  garden  is  represented  at 
the  terminus  of  a  walk.  The  circular 
space  is  graveled  ;  within  it  are  three 
pear-shaped  figures  in  grass,  within 
which  are  cut  the  flower  beds.  Beds 
of  this  kind  are  set  in  the  grass,  as  in 
the  above  example,  or  they  are  placed 
with  very  narrow  graveled  walks  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  their  outlines  marked 
with  an  edging  of  box  or  other  material. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  fancy  may 
suggest  a  great  number  of  forms  for  the 
beds,  or  the  figure  which  they  com¬ 
pose.  Mr.  I.  Pilat,  gardener  at  Central 
Park,  N.  Y.,  has  introduced  with  good 
effect,  figures  suggested  by  leaves  and 
the  parts  of  flowers.  In  fig.  2  is  given  a 
portion  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
of  the  Park.  A  single  oval  or  other 
shaped  bed  planted  with  one  kind  of 
flowers  only,  or  filled  with  some  plant 
of  showy  foliage,  such  as  Coleus,  is 
,  often  made  in  a  lawn  with  excellent  ef¬ 
fect.  From  beds  of  this  kind  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  ribbon  style  of  planting,  in 
which  several  colors  are  used.  To  be  effective, 
ribbon-planted  beds  should  be  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  plants  selected  with  reference  to  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  liight  and  correspondence  in  time  of 
blooming.  Planting  of  this  kind  is  also  used  in 
such  groups  of  beds  as  those  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  but  requires  nice  management  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion.  Ribbon  beds  may  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  or  they  may  be  arranged  with  a 
symmetrical  relation  to  one  another,  as  shown 
in  figure  3,  another  of  Mr.  Baumann’s  designs, 
in  which  a  walk  passes  quite  around  a  central 
oval  bed,  and  other  beds  of  various  shapes  are 
placed  in  the  lawn  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walk.  Another  way  of  planting  in  the  ribbon 
style  is  to  run  a  narrow  bed  along  each  side  of 
a  walk  and  plant  it  with  two  or  three  colors. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  styles  of  flower  gar¬ 


Fig.  3. — DESIGN  FOR  FLOWER  BEDS. 

dening  may  be  carried  out  in  a  -single  bed  in 
the  small  lawn  of  a  front  yard,  or  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  ornament  the  largest  grounds.  All 
planting  of  this  kind  has  its  beauty  much  en¬ 
hanced  when  framed  by  the  green  of  a  well 
kept  turf,  and  is  seen  to  the  begt  advantage 
when  it  can  be  looked  upon  from  a  higher  level. 
An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  annual  and  other 
plants  best  suited  for  use  in  beds  of  the  kinds 
we  have  here  described,  as  well  as  notes  on  mix¬ 
ed  planting,  must  be  deferred  to  another  month. 
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TEE  MOUSEEieitJID. 

(t3T"  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


A  Shoe-blacking  Stand. 


Well  blacked  shoes  are  a  necessity,  but  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  blacking  them  is  irksome,  and  the  appar¬ 
atus  used  is  a  nuisance  in  the  eyes  of  the  house- 


SHOE-BLACKING  STAND. 


keeper.  Hence  the  blacking  and  brushes  are  ban¬ 
ished  to  some  out  of  the  way  place,  to  which  the 
one  who  would  use  them  must  follow  them.  The 
house-furnishing  stores  keep  neat  blacking  stands, 
made  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving.  They 
are  made  of  black  walnut,  and  when  closed  no  one 
would  suspect  their  use.  Upon  lifting  the  lid  we 
find  a  place  for  the  brushes,  one  for  the  blacking, 
and  a  stand  upon  which  to  rest  the  foot  while  per¬ 
forming  the  polishing.  Probably  the  majority  of 
our  readers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  black  the 
boots  in  the  house,  but  a  stand  of  this  kind,  even 
roughly  made,  would  be  found  a  great  convenience 
in  the  shed  or  other  place,  devoted  to  this  part  of 
the  toilet.  It  would  keep  the  brushes  and  black¬ 
ing  together,  and  free  from  dust,  and  prove  a  com¬ 
fort  in  affording  a  foot  rest  of  the  proper  hight. 
A  person  trying  to  black  his  boots  with  his  foot  in 
an  inconveniently  elevated  position,  shows  himself 
in  an  attitude,  the  awkwardness  of  which  is  as 
amusing  to  others  as  it  is  uncomfortable  to  himself. 


Bitter  Butter. 

Several  have  written  in  regard  to  bitter  butter 
iu  winter,  the  communications  being  called  out  by 
an  item  which  appeared  iu  the  “  Basket  ”  for  De¬ 
cember.  The  suggestions  are  essentially  the  same 
in  all ;  we  give  one  from  Miss  P.  E.  G.,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  which  she  addresses  “  G.  W.  S.,” 
the  correspondent  who  complained  of  bitter  butter. 

“  You  keep  the  milk  in  the  cellar.  The  Agricul¬ 
turist  says,  ‘keep  it  at  60°.’  Your  cellar  is  probably 
quite  as  low  as  35°  during  a  part  of  the  winter. 
Don’t  the  potatoes  freeze  a  little  ?  ours  do,  without 
much  care.  The  Agriculturist  says  :  ‘  Keep  both 
milk  and  cream  where  they  will  not  absorb  kitchen 
or  other  odors,  especially  smoke  of  wood  fires,  or 
of  burning  grease.’  Dear  me  !  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  can  only  afford  one  fire,  and 
we  make  a  dreadful  smoke  when  we  kindle  it  in 
the  morning,  and  we  fry  sausage  and  mush  for 
breakfast,  and  we  boil  pork  and  cabbage  for  dinner. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  our  milk?  Answer — 
Make  it  sour  before  it  can  get  bitter.  In  our  re¬ 
gion,  the  milk  is  sometimes  kept  in  a  cupboard, 
in  the  living  room,  or  perhaps  upon  a  table,  nice¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  or  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  This  will  make  much  better  butter  for  you 
than  your  bitter  milk.  I  have  sold  butter,  in  a 
city,  at  65  cents,  the  milk  for  which  stood  in  the 
broad  kitchen  window  (where  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  cooking),  and  was  lifted  occasionally  to 
the  mantel  to  sour.  Don’t  let  one  pot  be  bitter. 
An  experienced  farmer’s  wife  told  me  that  one 
vessel  of  such  milk  would  give  churning  a  taste. 


In  the  case  just  mentioned  of  my  own  churning, 
the  quantity  of  milk  was  so  small,  that  I  was  not 
able  always  to  churn  iu  a  week,  if  I  recollect  right. 
I  will  suggest  another  way. — Try  it. — Have  stand¬ 
ing  a  vessel  of  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk,  not  bitter 
sour  milk.  When  you  strain  your  milk,  add  to 
each  pot  or  pan,  intended  for  butter,  a  little  of 
this  sour  milk — a  skimmer  full,  perhaps.  Your 
milk  will  be  sour,  and  see  what  beautiful  cream 
will  rise.  I  have  seen  milk  managed  iu  this  way 
kept  in  the  winter  in  a  spring-house  with  un¬ 
glazed  windows.  Perhaps  you  will  not  have 
quite  so  much  cream  as  if  you  keep  your  milk  iu 
a  warm  room,  but  try  the  experiment.  I  have 
further  heard  of  settiug  milk  pots  upon  the  stove, 
and  bringing  the  milk  to  a  scald  before  setting  it 
away.  This  extra  heat  may  cause  the  milk  to  sour, 
and  prevent  that  awful  bitterness,  of  which  I  speak 
feelingly.  But  make  your  milk  sour  before  it  is 
bitter,  unless  indeed  you  can  make  all  the  cream 
rise  before  it  is  either  sour  or  bitter.  The  evening 
before  churning,  if  you  have  a  coal  stove,  bring  up 
your  cream  pot,  or  pots,  and  set  them  near  the 
stove.  Do  not  try  to  churn  cold  cream  unless 
your  time  hangs  heavily  on  your  hands,  or  your 
name  is  Job.  If  you  have  a  thermometer,  you 
can  vary  your  cream  to  60°,  or  perhaps  65°,  by  stir¬ 
ring  iu  warm  water.  Be  careful  of  your  thermome¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  plunge  it  into  water  so  hot  as  to 
break  it.  After  you  have  done  these  things,  dear 
Illinois  butter-maker,  will  you  not  give  us  in  the 
Agriculturist  the  result  of  your  effort?” 

Soothing  Syrup— Poisoning  Made  Easy. 

There  are  mothers  who  use  “  Soothing  Syrup  ” 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  character.  If 
it  were  labeled  “  Syrup  of  Morphia — Poison,”  as  it 
should  be,  but,  very  little  of  it  would  be  sold.  It 
ought  to  be  very  “  soothing  ”  indeed,  if,  as  is  stated 
in  the  California  Medical  Gazette,  it  contains  very 
nearly  a  grain  of  Morphia  to  the  ounce  of  syrup, 
and  that  the  dose  for  a  child  three  months  old  is 
equal  to  10  drops  of  laudanum.  It  is  ascertained  that 
about  100,000  bottles  of  this  stuff  are  sold  annually 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  one-third 
of  the  babies  there  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
two  years.  It  seems  to  us  most  strange  that  a 
mother  should  give  a  child  a  medicine  of  any  kind 
of  the  composition  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  un¬ 
less  she  received  it  from  the  hands  of  a  trusted 
physician.  Years  ago  when  certain  worm  lozenges 
were  so  popular  that  “children  would  cry  for  them,” 
we  made  an  analysis  of  them  and  found  a  good  dose 
of  calomel  in  each.  Let  secret  remedies  alone. 

■ - —  < — — — » o  — - — •> - 

Washing  Fluids  Again. 

Since  last  month’s  paper  was  made  up,  replies  to 
our  request  for  recipes  for  washing  fluids  have 
continued  to  pour  in.  It  is,  indeed,  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  so  many  housekeepers  are  ready 
to  assist  their — what  iu  view  of  washing-day  we 
may  well  call — fellow-laborers.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  washing  fluids  and  labor-saving  soaps,  have 
sent  us  samples  of  their  goods,  and  some  corre¬ 
spondents  have  written  to  recommend  this  or  that 
soap  or  liquid.  Those  who  have  such  preparations 
for  sale  can  set  forth  their  merits  in  the  advertising- 
columns,  our  object  being  to  get  some  cheap  and 
useful  preparation  that  every  oue  can  make. 
Tliree-fourtlis  or  more  of  the  recipes  that  have  been 
sent,  were  the  soda  solution  given  last  month,  and 
the  writers  agree  in  assuring  us  that  it  can  be  used 
without  injury,  as  the  clothes  require  much  less 

rubbing  than  when  washed  without  it _ Here  is 

another  which  several  have  sent,  though  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  ’the  ingredients  vary.  Sal  Soda  and 
Borax,  %  lb.  each  ;  Gum  Camphor,  1  oz.  Alcohol, 
pint.  Dissolve  the  soda  and  borax  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  rain-water,  pour  in  two  gallons  of 
cold  rain-water,  add  the  camphor  first  dissolved  in 
the  alcohol,  stir  well  and  bottle  for  use.  Four  ta- 
blcspoonfuls  of  the  preparation  are  to  be  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  and  the  clothes  boiled  in  a 
suds  made  of  this.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  clothes 


are  soaked  over  night,  before  putting  them  into  the 
suds.  We  do  not  quite  see  what  use  the  camphor 
can  be  in  this  preparation,  though  a  solution  of 
camphor  and  alcohol  will  dissolve  some  resinous 
substances  that  alcohol  alone  will  not  dissolve. . . . 
One  lady  adds  a  tablespoonful  of  Saleratus  to  the 
boiler  of  suds,  which  is  no  improvement  over  the 
generally  used  sal  soda. . .  .Another  uses  a  mixture 
of  Turpentine  and  Camphene,  1  pint  each,  and  Am¬ 
monia,  I  oz.  Three  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint  of 
soft  soap,  used  iu  the  first  suds.  Camphene,  fortu¬ 
nately  nearly  out  of  use  for  burning,  is  only  a  very 
pure  kind  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  mixture 
is  really  only  turpentine  and  ammonia. 


Scouring-  Knives.- Miss  If.  M.  S.  says  : 
Place  a  quantity  of  brick-dust  on  a  board,  and 
having  the  knife  perfectly  dry,  press  it  down  hard 
and  rub  it  back  and  forth  crosswise  of  the  blade ,  when 
bright,  turn  over  and  scour  the  other  side.  Then 
wipe  off  with  chamois  leather.  Knives  thus  treat¬ 
ed  will  retain  their  brightness  much  longer,  and 
have  a  new  look  after  years  of  usage. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


The  fact  of  it  is,  I  have  not  had  time.  Three 
months  ago  I  sent  Peggy  away,  and  have  not  been 
suited  with  any  servant  since.  I  said  something 
about  Peggy  in  a  previous  “talk.”  She  had  lived 
in  Ireland  with  her  mistress  for  thirty  years.  About 
two  years  since  Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  the  farm  had 
to  be  leased  and  their  effects  sold.  The  family, 
finding  themselves  quite  reduced  in  circumstances, 
sought  a  home  in  this  land  of  refuge.  They  tried 
to  induce  their  old  servant  to  stay  in  Ireland,  but 
in  vain;  she  determined  to  follow  them  wherever 
they  might  go.  They  went  first  to  Canada,  and 
Peggy  had  to  work  in  another  family  for  the  first 
time  iu  her  life.  The  family  afterwards  moved  to 
the  States  and  left  her  behind.  She  was  unhappy, 
and  finally  followed  them  here.  Mrs.  Jackson 
recommended  her,  for  being  faithful,  excellent 
with  young  children,  and  possessing  the  rare  virtue 
of  never  wanting  to  go  out  except  once  on  Sunday. 
She  was  old,  but  neat  in  her  appearance,  and  from 
her  conversation,  gave  me  the  impression  that  she 
would  be  quite  willing  to  learn  anything,  and  that 
she  lived  only  at  my  service.  “Hattie,”  said  the 
Doctor  to  me,  when  I  had  enumerated  her  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  him,  “you  are  fixed  now,  if  you  are 
wise  ;  an  old  servant  is  what  every  Woman  with  a 
family  should  have,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  send 
her  off  for  any  trivial  offence.  Mark  my  word, 
these  young  girls  are  never  to  be  trusted  with 
children.”  I  took  the  Doctor’s  advice  kindly, 
especially  as  I  felt  confident  that  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter.  But,  alas 
for  human  anticipations.  Peggy  had  not  been  with 
me  a  month  before  I  was  tired  of  her.  She  could 
neither  cook,  bake,  nor  set  a  table.  She  could  not, 
and  I  could  not  teach  her  to,  do  up  Edward’s  shirts 
and  collars,  or  any  of  the  children’s  or  my  fine 
clothes,  and  I  had  to  direct  her  in  all  she  did.  I 
tried  to  teach  her  to  make  bread,  but  she  simply 
said  she  never  had  baked  a  loaf  in  her  life,  and  she 
thought  she  was  too  old  to  learn  now,  so  I  had  to 
bake  the  bread,  pies,  and  cake,  and  help  to  set  the 
table  always.  I  had  to  cook  beefsteaks,  chops, 
and  joints;  iu  fact,  I  considered  her  incapable 
of  completing  anything  she  undertook.  If  she 
minded  the  baby,  she  did  it  faithfully  and  well — 
feeding  him,  tossing  him,  walking  around  with 
him — anything  to  amuse  and  keep  him  quiet ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  children-  might  have  been  in 
Van  Dieman’s  Laud  for  any  knowledge  she  would 
have  been  capable  of  imparting  as  to  their  where¬ 
abouts.  In  short,  I  found  her  to  be  the  most  onc- 
thing-at-a-time  person  I  ever  saw.  “Peggy,”  I 
said  to  her  one  day,  “  when  you  lived  with  the 
mistress  in  Ireland,  what  kind  of  work  did  you 
do  ?” — “  Well,  ma’am,  Mistress  Jackson  had  a  large 
farm,  and  an  illegant  stone  house,  and  it  was  not 
the  likes  of  me  that  would  be  after  sweeping  her 
flue  carpets  and  bedrooms,  so  I  jest  attended  to 
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feeding  the  chickens  and  calves,  and  washing  the 
dairy  pans.”  Peggy  lived  with  me  for  two  months, 
when  I  heard  of  a  situation  that  I  thought  might 
suit  her.  She  went,  but  only  stayed  one  week ; 
she  afterwards  lived  with  a  sister  of  mine,  who 
found  her  the  same  faithful,-  simple-minded,  quiet 
person,  but  as  her  work  consisted  of  up-stairs 
nursery,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  as  with  me,  and  she  left 
there  also.  For  some  weeks  past  Peggy  has  been 
living  in  a  large  seminary  for  young  ladies,  where 
I  fancy  she  finds  work  suited  to  her  exactly — 
washing  vegetables  and  dishes  on  a  large  sqjile,  re¬ 
quiring  little  ingenuity,  and  hardly  any  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  Doctor  speaks  from  experience  when 
he  says  an  old  woman  for  a  servant  is  a  good 
thing.  He  has  living  with  him  now  a  person  who, 
within  my  recollection,  has  always  been  associated 
in  my  mind  as  old  Jane;  why  so,  I  do  not  know, 
for  she  does  not  appear  like  an  old  woman,  even 
now ;  perhaps  the  title  is  given  to  her  as  signifi¬ 
cant  of  her  stability,  uprightness,  and  maturity  of 
thought  and  judgment.  She  would  be  a  treasure  in 
any  family.  I  might  challenge  the  town  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  bread  and  pie  maker,  or  a  better  cook  or  house¬ 
keeper.  Jane  would  be  dreadfully  mortified  if  the 
Doctor  should  come  home  to  dinner  and  find  it 
not  ready.  His  candle,  which  he  needs  in  the  even¬ 
ing  for  attending  to  the  furnace,  is  always  ready. 
The  water  pitcher  is  always  full,  the  kitchen  is  al¬ 
ways  clean,  the  steps  are  always  clean,  and  her  work 
appears  always  done,  so  that  she  is  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  do  any  thing  extra  required.  Give  me 
such  a  servant  as  the  Doctor’s  wife  has,  and  I 
should  have  time  to  do  my  own  sewing,  to  visit, 
and  to  write  punctually  my  Household  Talks. 

“Any  soap-grease  to-day,  ma’am  ?”  “No,  sir; 
I  use  my  own  soap-grease.”  “Make  your  own 
soap  ?”  “  No,  sir.”  “  How  do  you  use  your  own 

soap-grease,  then?”  “I  make  it  into  eggs,”  I 
said,  smiling.  The  man  looked  so  astonished  and 
half  frightened  that  I  thought  it  time  to  explain. 
“  I  feed  the  grease  and  fat  which  is  unfit  for  cook¬ 
ing  to  the  chickens.” 

The  baby  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and  is  at  times  so 
cross  that  it  is  difficult  to  amuse  him,  and  some¬ 
times  on  this  account  I  am  half  tempted  to  regret 
having  sent  Peggy  away.  Although  the  weather 
has  been  quite  cold,  I  take  him  out  every  day, 
sometimes  in  his  little  carriage  ;  and  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  I  take  Willie’s  sled  and  fasten  a  box 
on  the  back  part,  spread  over  a  small  Afghan,  and 
give  him  a  delightful  little  sleigh  ride. 

This  afternoon,  while  out  with  baby,  I  met  a 
German  or  Holland  woman.  A  good  chance  to  try  to 
get  a  girl,  I  thought.  “  Do  you  live  around  here  ?” 
— “Taw;  yust  in  Brighton.”  “  Do  you  know  of  a 
girl  to  work  I  shouted,  (you  always  shout  when 
speaking  to  a  foreigner).  “Yaw,  yaw,  a  good  one ; 
you  want  one  good  one  ?” — “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  a  large 
girl,  to  do  anything — take  care  of  the  baby,  wash, 
and  iron.”  “Oh,  yaw,  she  good  girl;  she  wash, 
she  iron,  she  mind  the  baby.  Oh,  she  good  girl, 
yaw;  she  fit.”  “  Is  she  German?” — “  Oh,  no,  she 
no  German,  she  Hollands.  Oh,  she  good,  she  fat.” 
“  When  can  I  sec  her?”  I  said.  “Yaw;  I  brings 
her  round  dc  day  after  yesterday'.”  “  To-day  ?”— 
“  No,  no  to-day  ;  yesterday  I  goes  to  wash  for  Mr. 
Calver.  I  can  no  come,  but  I  pringslier  the  next 
morning  day.”  “  Day  after  to-morrow  ?”  I  shouted. 
“  Yaw,  yaw,  that  is  it;  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
prings  her;  she  clean  all  up  for  you  ;  she  no  Irish  ; 
she  no  German  ;  she  Hollands.  Oh,  she  be  good; 
6he  fat.” 

When  I  came  into  the  house  I  found  the  sitting- 
room  fire  nearly  out,  a  very  few  coals  only  alive. 
To  have  put  a  large  quantity  of  coal  upon  so  small 
a  fire  would  have  extinguished  it  at  once,  so  with 
the  tongs  I  put  on  gently  six  or  seven  small  lumps 
of  coal ;  in  about  ten  minutes  I  put  on  a  shovelful, 
as  it  was  now  burning  nicely,  and  I  have  just  put 
on  the  usual  allowance  of  coal  for  a  good  fire. 
How  often  I  have  had  the  fire  put  out  by  the  girls 
pouring  in  a  large  quantity  of  coal  when  it  was  low. 


Economical  Cooking— Something  out  of 
Nothing. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


It  is  a  favorite  axiom  with  my  father  that  “  You 
can’t  get  something  out  of  nothing.”  I  have  some¬ 
times  felt  that  my  experience  in  household  matters 
almost  proved  the  contrary.  Perhaps  few  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  know  what  it  is  to  be  too  jooor 
to  economize.  It  is  such  poverty  as  compels  Nellie 
Kay  to  wear  an  old  silk  dress  to  school  this  winter. 
The  mothers  of  her  playmates  think  a  good  calico 
frock  would  be  far  more  suitable,  considering  her 
father’s  circumstances,  or  suggest  to  each  other 
that  a  warm  flaunel  dress  would  be  better  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  anything  else.  Alas !  At  Nellie’s  house 
there  is  not  a  penny  to  be  spared  for  buying  any 
sort  of  a  new  dress,  and  every  possible  old  dress  of 
her  mother’s  lias  been  made  over  for  her,  until  there 
is  nothing  left  but  the  old  silks  of  better  days. 
They  are  learning  the  sad  meaning  of  debt  and  in¬ 
terest,  and  are  too  poor  to  economize. 

Taking  health  and  contentment  into  account,  as 
well  as  money,  it  is  the  best  economy,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  to  use  a  liberal  diet,  consisting 
largely  of  fruit  and  the  finer  grains.  I  think  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  likely  to  eat  to  excess  habitually,  after 
a  few  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  meals,  than  when 
there  is  little  variety  iu  their  fare  from  day  to  day. 
The  stomach  seems  to  be  constantly  unsatisfied 
and  takes  more  than  a  proper  amount  in  the  effort 
to  get  what  it  craves  but  cannot  find.  There  are 
lean  times  in  the  cupboards  of  so  many  homes,  that 
I  purpose  to  reveal  a  few  secrets  once  taught  me 
by  a  severe  old  schoolmaster  named  Experience. 

When  the  cow  has  gone  dry,  and  the  stock  of 
butter  is  getting  low,  and  the  hens  don’t  lay,' and 
the  fresh  apples  are  nearly  or  quite  gone,  and  (worse 
than  all,  perhaps,)  the  family  purse  is  very,  very 
lean — then  what  shall  a  body  do  ?  Receipt  books 
are  very  unsatisfactory  at  such  times. 

Most  people  use  lard  and  even  pork-fat  for  short¬ 
ening.  Some  of  us  do  not.  Any  kind  of  shorten¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  carefully  used  or  it  null  become  an 
abomination.  It  is  not  so  essential  an  article  in 
cooking  as  many  imagine.  Of  all  kinds  I  give 
the  preference  to  sweet  cream.  Pie-crust  made 
with  lard  is  whiter,  but  made  with  cream  it  is  more 
wholesome.  I  have  heard  of  shortening  pie-crust 
with  beans,  but  have  never  tried  it.  People  can 
keep  alive  without  pies,  especially  if  they  can  get 

Dumplings. — Good  crust  for  various  kinds  of 
dumplings  may  be  made  of  a  part  of  the  dough 
when  baking  bread.  It  may  be  rolled  out  thin  and 
wrapped  around  the  apples,  previously  pared, 
quartered  and  cored,  or  cored  without  quartering, 
one  in  each  crust.  Leave  the  crust  very  thin  under 
the  apple  (or  it  may  be  heavy),  and  when  made  let 
them  rise  a  little  before  going  into  the  oven.  Bake 
slowly.  Or,  pare,  quarter  and  core  fresh  apples, 
and  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish  with  a  little  water 
(dried  apple  sauce  is  better  than  nothing,  if  fresh 
apples  are  wanting,)  and  cover  with  a  crust  of  bre’ad 
dough.  It  should  rise  a  little  before  going  into  the 
oven,  and  then  bake  slowly.  Graham  mush  is  not 
a  bad  crust  for  such  a  pudding,  and  boiled  rice  makes 

a  pretty  cover  when  browned  by  the  baking _ Or 

bake  a  thin  loaf  of  bread  and  split  it  open  when 
done,  and  spread  each  half  on  the  split  side  with 
canned  or  stewed  fruit,  or  fresh  berries  in  summer, 
piaffing  one  above  the  other.  It  is  better,  but  not 
necessary,  to  spread  the  halves  first  with  butter. 

Apple  Jonathan  differs  from  the  other  dump¬ 
lings  chiefly  from  being  made  in  a  pot  or  kettle. 

I  first  made  its  acquaintance  under  the  name  of 
“  Pot  apple  pie.”  Invert  a  plate  in  the  bottom  .of 
the  pot.  Put  in  sliced  or  quartered  fresh  apples. 
Pour  over  them  maple  molasses  if  y^u  have  it,  if 
not,  add  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  well.  Add  a  tea¬ 
cup  of  water  and  nutmeg  or  allspice.  Over  this 
around  the  ridge  of  the  pot  put  strips  of  crust, 
cover  tightly  and  boil  over  a  moderate  fire.  [This 
is  what  is  called  “  Pan-dowdy,”  in  some  parts  of 
New  England. — En.] 

Steamed  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Place 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 


ding  dish,  a  layer  of  sliced  apples  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  another  layer  of  bread  and  butter,  tlien  one 
of  apples,  sugar  and  spice,  until  the  dish  is  full, 
having  bread  and  butter  at  the  top,  buttered  side 
down.  Cook  thoroughly  in  a  steamer. 

Pudding  Sauce. — Cream  sweetened  and  flavored 
is  a  favorite  dressing,  and  maple  syrup  is  beyond 
praise  ;  but  when  cream  is  scarce  and  maple  syrup 
lacking,  good  sauce  may  be  made  after  the  receipts 
given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist ,  only 
plainer  as  one’s  necessities  require. .  .  .For  bread 
hastily  made  nothing  can  surpass 

Gems. — They  are  cheap,  easily  made,- wholesome 
and  palatable.  Graham  flour  and  water  are  stirred 
together  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  pancake  bat¬ 
ter,  aud  baked  iu  the  iron  or  tin  gem-pans.  Every¬ 
body  should  have  these  bread-pans.  Gems,  wheth¬ 
er  of  Grdham  meal,  fine  flour  or  corn  meal,  should 
be  put  into  a  hot  oven.  Success  depends  on  this. 
Fine  flour  aud  sweet  milk  (skimmed  milk  is  good 
enough),  well  beaten  together,  rather  thicker  than 
the  Graham  batter,  makes  a  very  sweet  and  good 
kind  of  warm  bread.  Corn  bread  of  the  best  kind 
can  be  made  without  eggs  or  shortening,  or  sweet¬ 
ening.  Simply  scald  the  meal  with  boiling  water, 
add  a  little  salt,  stir  well  and  bake  quickly'  in  the 
gem-pans.  IVe  thought  the  Graham  and  white  gems 
must  have  salt,  until  we  found  that  its  absence 
was  not  observed,  and  then  we  discarded  it,  as  it 
seems  an  unreasonable  amount  of  salt  is  eaten 
under  the  plea  of  a  little  salt  being  necessary. 

Cake. — This  is  not  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  good  cake  is  seldom  refused.  There  are  a  few 
ways  of  making  it  quite  cheaply  and  satisfactorily. 

Bread  Cake  of  every  grade  is  good  if  carefully 
made.  The  regular  receipt  as  given  me  by  a  dear 
old  playmate,  reads :  “  One  and  a  half  cup  of 

dough,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Raisins  and 
spice  to  suit  the  taste.  Mix  with  the  hands  until 
the  dough  seems  thoroughly  worked  in,  adding  a 
little  more  flour  if  the  dough  is  thin.  Let  it  rise 
half  an  hour.  It  rises  slowly  and  but  little  before 
going- into  the  oveu.”  This  is  very  nice.  We  have 
eaten  it  with  a  relish  when  minus  eggs  and  raisins, 
and  with  only  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  aud  a  little 
clove,  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  for  flavor. 

Bachelor’s  Cake  is  plain  and  good.  “One  and 
a  half  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 'of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  cups 

of  flour.”  This  makes  two  loaves _ A  queen 

among  women,  once  treated  me  with  cake  made  as 
follows  :  One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  flour  prepared  with  Horsford’s  powder. 
The  loaf  was  split  and  the  halves  spread  with  canned 
strawberries,  and  one  half  laid  above  the  other. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. — Half  a  piut  of  rice,  one 
quart  of  milk,  half  a  pint  (or  less)  of  sugar,  nut¬ 
meg  or  cinnamon.  Bake  it  slowly  two  hours.  Tap¬ 
ioca  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way,  after  soaking 
in  warm  milk  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  Sago,  after 
thoroughly  washing  and  soaking-  over  night,  is  good 
in  the  same  fashion.  It  is  possible  to  dilute  the 
milk  one-half  and  yet  have  the  pudding  good,  if 
care  is  exercised  in  soaking  and  cooking. 

Soap.— It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  know  how 
to  make  soap  quickly,  when  there  is  little  grease 
and  no  leach  set  up.  Make  a  white  ley  by  boiling- 
wood-ashes  with  water  and  pouring  off  the  liquid 
after  it  has  settled.  When  this  Icy  is  boiling,  add 
all  the  grease  (previously  tried  out — lard  or  tallow, 
or  drippings)  it  will  “take.”  Boil  it  together,  try¬ 
ing  frequently  a  little  in  a  saucer,  until  you  find  it 
thickens  as  you  stir  it,  and  it  cools.  If  you  cannot 
make  it  “  come,”  addalittle  water  to  a  small  quan-  . 
tity  in  your  saucer.  If  that  thickens  it,  do  the  same 
with  that  in  the  kettle.  If  not,  try  adding  ley  to  i 
a  portion,  and  then  to  the  whole,  if  that  makes  the 
small  portion  tried  “  come.” 

All  the  above  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  be  “  in  a  pinch.”  I  don’t 
envy  those  who  have  never  had  that  experience. 

It  quickens  the  wits  and  deepens  the  sympathies, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  way  to  live— long  at  a  time. 
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Rambles  in  CSaiatia. — Carleton’s  “First 
Story”  was  so  interesting  that,  no  doubt,  you  all  look 
for  more  accounts  of  the  Chinese  this  month.  Carleton 
has  written,  according  to  promise,  and  has  told  some 
funny  things  about  the  odd  people,  which  we  thought 
would  be  all  the  more  interesting,  if  they  were  illustra¬ 
ted  ;  so  we  keep  his  letter  until  another  month,  which 
will  allow  the  engravers  time  to  make  the  pictures. 

Tlie  Doctor’s  T  a  lies — Aliont  Ice. 

The  boys  had  come  in  from  skating  one  cold  night, 
and  as  they  were  warming  their  half-frozen  feet,  Walter 
said,  “Uncle,  show  us  an  experiment.” — “You  and 
Arthur  are  old  enough  to  make  experiments  for  your¬ 
selves,  and  you  will  learn  much  more  from  them  than  if 
you  merely  see  them  done.” — “  But,”  said  Arthur,  “  the 
curiously  sRaped  glasses,  and  the  acids,  and  the  chemi¬ 
cals  you  keep  all  locked  up  out  of  pur  reach,  ancj  we  can’t 
make  any  bright  lights,  great  explosions,  and  what 
Mother  calls  horrid  smells — but  I  like  them — without 
these, — come,  let  us  have  some  beautiful  experiments.” 
—“You  boys  are  much  like  many  older  people,  who 
think  that  apparatus  makes  a  chemist.  One  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors  used  to  either  blind  or  deafen  the  class  by  his 
bright  lights  and  noises,  or  else  make  the  room  so  un¬ 
pleasant  as  to  keep  us  all  coughing.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  display,  and  very  little  instruction.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  can  be  shown  by  the  use  of 
very  simple  means.  You  are  too  tired  for  experiments 
to-night,  but  we  will  prepare  for  one.  In  my  closet  is 
an  empty  stone  inlc-bottlc.  Get  this,  fill  it  with  water, 
cork  it,  and  set  it  outside  on  the  window-sill.  The 

stronger  the  bottle  the  better  for  our  experiment.” _ 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  boys  were  told 
to  go  and  bring  the  bottle  ;  they  soon  came,  with  long 
faces.  “Uncle,”  said  Walter,  “the  bottle  was  not 
strong  enough ;  the  water  all  turned  to  ice,  and  the  bot¬ 
tle  is  broken  from  top  to  bottom;  why  didn’t  we  get  a 
stronger  one ?” — “Had  the  bottle  been  of  iron  it  would 
have  broken  just  the  same,  but  the  experiment  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  water  in  freezing  expanded,  took  up  more 
room  as  ice  than  it  did  as  water,  and  in  so  doing,  exer¬ 
cised  sufficient  force  to  break  a  heavystone  bottle.” — “Is 
that  all?”  asked  the  boys,  who  were  evidently  disap¬ 
pointed,  “that  is  no  sort  of  an  experiment,  and  isn’t 
oven  worth  wasting  the  ink-bottle  for.”— “  I  thought,” 
said  Arthur,  “  that  you  were  going  to  show  us  some¬ 
thing  interesting.  Even  if  ice  does  take  up  more  room 
than  water  so  much  the  worse,  as  it  is  always  bursting 
water  pipes,  and  doing  other  mischief.”  Arthur  is  a 
very  pleasant  boy,  excepting  when  he  is  in  a  dissatisfied 
mood,  and  then  nothing  is  better  for  him  than  a  little 
ridicule.  “  How  wonderful  is  it  to  see  such  wisdom  in 
youth,  Ad  what  a  pity,  Sir  Arthur  the  Little,  could  not 
amend  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  his  first  acts  would 
be  to  direct  that  water  should  contract  in  freezing,  and 
not  expand,  as  at  present.  Ilis  highness  does  not  want 
any  more  skating,  or  any  more  fishing.”  “  Stop,  Uncle,” 
said  tlie  boy,  quite  over  his  pet,  “  what  has  the  expansion 
of  the  water  to  do  with  skating  and  fishing  ?” — “  A  great 
deal ;  and  if  you  are  in  a  teachable  mood,  we  will  see. 
Most  substances  contract  as  they  cool,  and  so  does  water 
until  it  gets  down  to  near,  the  freezing  point  (39°), 
when  it  stops  contracting. and  begins  to  expand.  Mow, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  pond  where  you  skate  in 
winter,  and  fish  in  summer  ?  When  cold  weather  comes, 
the  water  at  the  surface  cools,  and,  as  it  contracts  it  be¬ 
comes  heavier,  and  sinks,  and  the  lighter  and  warmer 
water  from  below  takes  its  place,  and  this  keeps  going 
on  until  all  the  water  in  the  pond  is  cooled  down  to 
39°.  After  this,  the’  surface  water,  instead  of  growing 
heavier,  expands,  and  becomes  lighter,  and  remains  at 
the  surface,  and  when  it  becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze, 
it  expands  still  more,  and  the  ice  being  lighter  than  the 
water,  remains  at  the  surface,  and  protects  the  water 
below  from  freezing  to  any  great  depth.”  Walter,  who 
had  been  attentively  thinking  over  tlie  matter,  said— 
“Now,  I  see  how  it  would  be  if  Arthur  had  his  way.  If 
the  ice  were  heavier  than  the  water,  it  would  keep  on 
sinking  as  fast  as  it  froze,  and  wo  could  not  skate  until 
the  whole  pond  was  frozen  solid.”— “Yes,  and  if  it  did 
freeze  solid,”  said  Arthur,  “all  the  perch  and  pickerel 
would  bo  killed.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  I  could 
not  better  the  matter  even  if  I  had  tlie  power  ;  and  the 
bursting  of  water  pipes  and  such  tilings  by  freezing  is 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  good  which  comes 
from  this  expansion  by  water  in  freezing.” — “  There  are 
many  silent  agents  at  work,  boys,  for  our  good,  which 
we  hardly  notice,  and  one  of  these  is  the  force  exerted 
by  the  change  of  water  into  ice.  When  the  water  cask 
freezes  and  bursts  the  hoops,  or  the  water  in  the  bottle 
becomes  solid  and  breaks  it  into  fragments,  then  the 
force  siiows  itself  in  such  a  manner  a3  to  strike  the  at¬ 
tention.  But  the  freezing  of  the  minutest  drop  exer¬ 


cises  irresistible  force,  and  it  is  by  this  power  that  the 
rocks  are  being  crumbled  and  powdered  into  soil. 
Water  finds  its  way  into  unseen  crevices  and  pores  of 
the  rocks,  and  then,  as  it  freezes,  throws  off  small  parti¬ 
cles  that  make  up  a  good  part  of  the  soil  upon  which 
the  plants  grow.'  The  work  is  very  slow,  but  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on.”— “How  much  does  the  water  ex¬ 
pand  in  becoming  ice  ?  ”  asked  Walter.  “This  piece  is 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  inside  of  the  bottle  in  which  it 
froze.” — “  It  occupies  about  one-eleventh  more  space  as 
ice  than  it  did  as  water,  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
float,  but  as  it  is.  so  near  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  it  only  shows  a  small  part  of  its  thickness  above  the 
surface.  Those  huge  masses  of  floating  ice,  called  ice¬ 
bergs,  which  come  from  the  far  north,  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high  above  the  water.  Even 
then  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is  visible,  as  only 
one-seventh  projects  above  the  surface.  There  are  other 
curious  things  about  ice,  and  snow,  which  is  only  a  form 
of  ice,  but  our  time  has  expired  for  this  morning.” 


cal  indentations.”  This  is  about  equal  to  the  definition 
of  net-work,  which  is  given  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  as 
something  “  reticulated  and  decussated  with  interstices 
between  the  intersections.” 

Tlie  Prime  Poodle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  deer,  ponies,  cats,  and 
dogs,  are  invited  to  show  themselves  at  a  poultry  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society  gives  premiums 
for  all  these,  besides  those  for  poultry,  and  in  December 
last  they  had  a  great  show.  There  was  a  band  of  music, 
but  it  had  but  a  poor  chance  in  opposition  to  the  “  music 
of  nature,”  which  made  itself  heard  in  the  greatest  crow¬ 
ing,  cackling,  gobbling,  quacking,  neighing,  mewing,  and 
barking,  that  I  ever  heard.  The  birds  were  very  fine,  but 
I  thought  the  animals  with  four  legs  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  with  two.  You  can’t  pet  roosters  and  ganders, 
which  seem  to  know  one  person  as  well  as  another,  and 
who  have  no  liking  for  anything  that  is  not  eatable.  The 


No.  370.  Picture  Conundrum. — Why  is  the  unfortunate  animal  in  the  right  hand  picture,  like  the  scene  shown  in 
the  picture  on  the  left,  where  the  rascally  wreckers  are  enticing  a  ship  to  a  dangerous  shore  by  means  of  a  false  light  ? 


Home  Games, — Throwing  ILiglit. 

“C.  L.  P.,”  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sends  the  following: 
— This  is  a  game  adapted  to  any  number  of  persons,  old 
or  young.  One  of  the. party  calls  to  his  mind  a  word, 
which  is  used  with  several 
different  meanings,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  word  Pole,  which 
means  a  long,'  slender  piece 
of  wood,  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
the  pole  of  a  carriage,  the 
Mav-polc,  the  bean-pole,  a 
measure  of  lengths,  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  earth’s 
axis,  a  magnetic  pole,  a 
native  of  Poland,  etc.,  etc. 
lie  then  begins  to  throw 
light  by  describing  the  word, 
lie  says  aloud,  “I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  something  which  is 
found  in  the  woods ;  it  is 
rather  long  and  slim  ;  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  street  as  part 
of  a  carriage ;  it  is  an  em¬ 
blem  of  liberty.”  As  soon 
as  some  one  thinks  he  has 
guessed  the. word,  he  begins 
to  throw  light  for  his  com¬ 
panions,  saying  it  is  the 
name  by  which  some  people 
are  called,  or  people  use  it 
in  measuring,  thus  adding 
any  information  he  can, 
which  the  leader  confirms  or 
denies,  according  as  it  is 
correct  or  false.  One  after 
another  thus  guesses  the 
word  thought  of,  and  when 
the  story  is  all  told,  the 
word  at  last  is  announced, 
and  anew  one  is  selected. 

This  game  is  entertaining, 
and  at  the  same  time  very 
instructive,  not  only  ena¬ 
bling  one  to  acquire  an  ex¬ 
tensive  vocabulary,  but  also 

developing  in  young  people  a  wonderful  facility  in 
expressing  one’s  thoughts  to  advantage. 

A  young  lady  just  from  boarding-school  wishing  to 
borrow  a  friend’s  thimble,  asked  for  her  “Diminutive 
truncated  argentine  cone,  semiperforated  with  syrometri- 


deer  will  become  quite  friendly,  the  pony  soon  learns  to 
know  persons,  cats  show  affection  after  their  way,  but 
the  dogs  I  they  seem  to  have  more  sense  than  all  the 
rest.  I  can’t  say  that  I  petted  the  Russian  blood-hound 
much,  he  looked  as  if  such  attention  would  be  thrown 


TUB  TRAINED  POODLE  “SPORT.” 


away  on  him,  but  there  were  a  plenty  of  pleasant  little 
fellows  there,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  different  ex¬ 
pressions,  with  which  they  would  regard  spectators. 
There  was  one  dog  which  at  first  sight  looked  like  a 
sheep-skin  mat  rolled  up.  I  was  told  that  this  had  taken 
the  first  prize  as  a  trained  dog.  It  was  a  Spanish  Poodle, 
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with  long,  white,  silky  hair,  and  a  countenance  expres¬ 
sive  of  nothing  in  particular.  Presently  his  owner,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Dodd,  of  Brooklyn,  came  along,  and  we  were  soon 
shown  that  this  was  a  dog  of  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Not  only  could  he  do  all  the  common  tricks 
“  without  trying,”  as  the  boys  say,  but  had  progressed  as 
far  as  to  spell  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  to  do  sums 
in  simple  addition.  No,  I  don’t  mean  “  bow-wow,”  by 
words  of  two  syllables,  for  he  does  his  spelling  in  the 
most  quiet  manner.  The  owner  has  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  each  one  on  a  card ;  these  are  laid  out  in  a  semicir¬ 
cle,  and  the  dog  is  told  to  spell  a  name— Henry  for  in¬ 
stance.  lie  walks  along  with  his  attention  fixed  upon 
the  letters  until  he  comes  to  H,  which  he  takes  up  and 
lays  by  itself,  then  he  starts  again  to  examine  the  letters 
and  when  E  is  reached  he  picks  that  up  and  puts  it  by 
the  side  of  IT,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  word  is  spelled 
out.  Cards  containing  figures  instead  of  letters  are  then 
laid  down,  and  the  dog  is  asked,  “How  much  are  six 
times  twelve,” — he  selects  the  seven  and  the  two,  and 
places  them  side  by  side,  and  does  other  simple  sums. 

You  probably  think  that  is  a  remarkable  dog.  So  I 
thought,  and  got  his  photograph  for  the  engraving.... 
“  How  is  it  done  ?”  Easy  enough ;  how  do  you  "spell 
Constantinople,  or  solve  the  problem,  1  If  an  apple  and 
a  half  cost  a  cent  and  a  half,  how  much  will  two  apples 
cost’  ?  If  a  young  child  can  do  these  things  why  should 
not  an  old  dog  do  things  which  are  much  easier  f  “  You 
know  that  a  dog  can't  spell  and  cypher.”— I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  seen  him  do  both. . . .  “  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  you  haven’t  explained,  some  trick  about  it,” _ 

So  there  is.  I  am  glad  you  like  to  know  how  things  arc 
done.  The  dog  is  trained  to  go  from  one  letter  or  figure 
to  another,  and  at  a  signal  to  pick  up  the  proper  one. 
This  signal  is  given  so  adroitly  and  the  dog's  senses  arc 


so  acute  in  heeding  it,  that  of  the  thousands  who  have 
seen  the  dog  perform,  but  few  have  discovered  how  it 
was  done.  Most  people  watch  the  dog,  I  watched  the 
master.  I  noticed  that  he  always  held  a  hand  behind 
him,  and  thinking  that  hand  had  something  to  do  with 
the  spelling,  I  watched  it.  As  the  dog  came  to  the  right 
letter  the  thumb-nail  moved  against  one  of  the  finger¬ 
nails  and  made  the  slightest  possible  click,  loud  enough 
for  the  sharp  ear  of  the  dog  to  hear,  but  not  loud  enough 
to  be  noticed  by  the  spectators.  So  after  all,  it  was  the 
man,  and  not  the  dog,  who  spelled  and  cyphered,  still  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  acute  the  dog  was,  and  how 
well  he  had  been  trained  to  do  his  part.  Will  Warren. 

The  Pioneer  of  the  Train. 

To  a  great  many  of  our  Boys  and  Girls  this  picture  will 
need  no  explanation.  They  have  seen  the  trains  go  by, 
the  men  on  horseback  or  walking,  the  children  in  the 
huge  wagons  with  the  furniture,  the  old  women  knitting, 
the  younger  ones  often  on  foot,  all  moving  at  the  slow 
pace  of  the  patient  oxen— where  ?  To  the  West.  Every 
year  finds  these  .trains  going  farther  and  farther  west, 
carrying  families  by  the  hundreds,  and  manya  little  one 
will  read  this  in  States  which  were  not  known,  by  name 
even,  when  the  writerstudied  geography.  What  courage 
have  those  people  who  take  all  their  movables  and  leave 
older  settlements  to  go  to  a  new  country  and  make  a  new 
home  !  What  days  of  -weary  travel,  what  discomforts 
with  but  a  wagon,  or  it  may  be  a  tent  for  a  house,  what 
deprivations  of  food,  what  sufferings  when  sick,  these 
brave  travelers  must  experience— Can  only  be  told  by  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  them.  Generally  the  guidance  of 
the  train  falls  to  one  who  has  had  nlore  experience  in 
such  matters  than  the  rest,  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 


there  were  some  men  especially  made  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose.  The  guide  or  pioneer  has  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  everything  about  traveling  or  camping.  He  will  see 
further  and  make  out  an  object  quicker  than  most  men. 
If  he  has  been  over  the  country  before — years  ago  it  may 
be— he  will  remember  every  feature,  and  if  he  travels 
a  route  for  the  first  time,  ho  seems  to  know  just  where  to 
go  to  find  the  best  camping  places.  He  appears  to  never 
get  tired,  and  never  to  lose  courage.  The  artist  has  drawn 
a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  these  hardy  characters.  Far  in 
advance  of  the  train  lie  has  gained  .the  top  of  a  swell  in 
the  prairie  and  casts  a  long  look  forward  in  search  of 
signs  of  water.  Let  us  hope  that  the  indistinct  line 
which  he  sees  is  a  belt  of  Cotton- woods  indicating  water, 
and  that  soon  the  tired  travelers  and  their  animals  will 
reach  the  long  looked  for  camping  place.  In  the  bustle 
of  preparing  supper,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  eating  it, 
the  long  and  tedious  road  they  left  behind  them  will 
be  forgotten.  Soon  the  train  moves,  on,  day  after  day, 
until  the  place  is  reached  where  the  new  home  is  to  be. 

Answers  to  Problem*  an«l  S*Miezles. 

No.  367.  Because  he  sins  (lie’s  in  S) _ No.  368.  A  lit¬ 
tle  continually  increased  by  a  little,  ends  in  a  great  deal _ 

A  little  c  on  tea  in  U  le  in  creased  bee  Y  A  little  ends  in 

A  great  D  eel _ No.  369.  ’Tis  now  the  witching  time  of 

night  when  church-yards  yawn.  Tie  S  now  tea  he  witch 
in  G  time  of  night  W-hen  clmrch-yard  S  Y  three  feet  and 
3  inches  (the  three  feet  3  inches  are  intended  to  stand  for 
aune,  an  old  French  measure).  The  following  have  sent 
correct  answers  :  Thco.  Wilson,  F.  S.  Ingalls,  W.  A. 
McLawn,  Arthur  Moflatt.  G.  D.  Banyan,  Clias.  D.  Water¬ 
bary,  N.  Brenner,  J.  R.  Downing,  Horace  Bcakes,  Moses 
D,  Yoder,  Alvey  L,  Hemingway,  Job  P.  Sylvester. 
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853  Feet  Front — Iron  and  Glass. 


WORKS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

(GILES,  WALES  &  CO  ,)  MARION,  N.  J. 

_  • 

GILES,  WALES  A  CO, 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS  and  JOBBERS, 

SAbPsTHE>8Vi  United  States  Watch  Company, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Of  all  the 

Manufacturers  American  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and  accurately  adjusted 
to  Heat ,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  tile  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT-LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed 
Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs:  and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism, 
wc  claim  a  STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters,  Independent  1-4, 
1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

B3?“  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  &  CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ell. 


Watch  No.  1064 — bearing  Trade-Mark  “  Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J„”  manufactured  l)y  United  States 
Witch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  mouths,  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  one  second  per  month. 

Willard  derhy. 

Of  Derby,  Snow  &  Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WATcn  No.  1124— bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co., 
has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ;  its  total  variation 
from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  President  N.  J.  It.  K.  T.  &  T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1251 — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J„”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  lour  months ;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  live  seconds  per  month. 

F.  A.  HASKELL,  Con.  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1117— bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  lias  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months ;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  ail  average  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  second  per  dav. 

15.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  j.  Central  R.  R. 

WATcn  No.  1037— bearing  Trade-Mark  “  Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  lias  been  carried  by  me  since  June,  1857 ;  its  total 
variation  from  meantime  being  only  live  seconds  per  month. 

HENRY  SMITH. 

Treas.  Panama  R.  R„  88  Wall  St. 


UTATCHES  manufactured  by  tbe 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  &  t'O.,  Jewelers,  40  East  14th 
Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  B3T"  Cali  or  send  for  Price-List. 

ciTMIIAMT&. 

Our  stock  is  immensely  large,  of  one,  two,  and  three-year- 
old  bushes,  and  includes  the  best  varieties,  true  to  name. 
See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1870.  Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Parnell  and  Naoini  Raspberries. 

The  best  for  market,  for  firmness,  size,  and  .flavor ;  the 
Parnell  received  the  Silver  Cup  of  Cincinnati  Hurt.  Society. 
Apply  with  stamp  to  LOUIS  RITZ, 

Plainville,  Hamilton,  Co.,  Ohio. 


1%[EW  AND  DESIRABLE  FLOWERING  and  Or- 

riamental  Foliage  Plants  l'or  1870.  General  Spring  Cat¬ 
alogue  is  now  ready  of  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants  and  Seed?  Catalogues  sent  to  all  who  enclose 
stamp.  Address  OLM  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


I^RUIT-FARM  for  sale,  near  Burlington,  N.  J. 

12  acres,  mostly  in  Small  Fruits  in  full  bearing.  All  in 
complete  order.  Splendid  buildings.  Owner  has  other  bus¬ 
iness.  Only  $1,500  cash  required.  For  lull  particulars  address 
the  owner.  R.  E.  PADDOCK,  Box  614,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


100,000  Ives  Seedling  drape-vines 

for  sale ;  has  been  tried  for  twenty-live  years,  never  rots  or 
mildews,  yields  from  500  to  900  gallons  of  Wine  per  acre. 
THE  Grape  for  the  million.  Apply  with  stamp  to 

LOUIS  RITZ,  Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


Watcii  No.  12012— bearing  Trade-Mark  “United  States 
Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  five  months;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  twelve  seconds. 

GEO.  LOVIS,  Gen’l  Eastern 
Pass’s l*  Ag’t  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  R.  It. 

Watch  No.  1259— hearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion.  N.  J..”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six  months ;  its  total  va¬ 
riation  from  mean  time  being  only  eight  seconds  per  month. 
Have  been  traveling  through  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  Texas,  and  back,  by 
steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  Whitney  &  Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 1879. 

Watch  No.  1176 — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  .T.,”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  lias  been  earned  by  me  three  months;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  lime  being  only  five  seconds  during 
that  time.  HENRY  DE  LANCEY, 

Engineer  Phila.  &  Erie  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1105 — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Marion,  X.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  eleven  months ;  its  total 
variation  from  mean  time  being  only  6even  seconds  in  the 
entire  time. 

A.  II.  KING,  7  Park  Place,  N.  Y., 

Vice-Pres’t  Elastic  Cone  Spring  Co., 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  and  Ii.  Co. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

CARD  TO  BUYERS. 

We  arc  informed  that  some  Watch  Dealers  are  misrepre" 
senting  the  quality  of  our  watches  in  the  interest  of  other 
watches  on  which  a  larger  profit  is  made,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  buyers  to  certain  facts  which  should  inspire 
renewed  confidence  in  the  superior  quality  and  unrivaled 
cheapness  of  WALTHAM  WATCHES.  Wchavc  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  sixteen  years,  and  our  advantages  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  precedence  wc  acquired  in  the  trade  and  the 
proportions  to  which  our  manufactory  lias  attained,  making 
now  twice  as  many  watches  as  all  the  other  manufacturers 
in  this  country  combined,  and  as  no  industrial  law  is  better 
established  than  that  which  cheapens  the  cost  of  an  article 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  production,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  watches  at  less  rates,  quality  for  quality, 
than  any  others  made  in  this  country. 

The  conditions  which  make  this  cheapness  possible  are 
also  favorable  to  the  excellence  of  our  watches. 

We  have  the  best  workers  in  every  department  that  are 
available,  and  with  machinery  perfect  and  ample,  we  make 
by  far  the  finest  grade  of  watches  made  in  this  country  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  American  watch  manufacturers  by  our 
ability  to  offer  buyers  the  largest  variety  from  which  to  se¬ 
lect  any  style  that  may  be  required. 

Our  watches  have  long  been  the  leading  article  in  their 
line,  and  are  sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  jewelers  at  a 
moderate  profit. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis  the  Company  confidently  appeal 
to  watch  buyers  to  insist  on  having  their  preferences  for 
Waltham  Watches  respected  by  that  small  portion  of  the 
trade  whose  hostility  to  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others. 

Buyers  should  also  bo  on  their  guard  against  purchasing 
worthless  Swiss  Watches,  bearing  colorable  imitations  of 
our  trade-marks. 

Not  satisfied  with  copying  our  trade-marks  as  nearly  as 
they  dare,  the  Swiss  manufacturers  send  large  numbers  of 
their  refuse  to  this  market  marked  “Union  Watch  Co.,” 
“Massasoit  Watch  Co.,”  and  “  Great  Western  Watch  Co.,” 
and  other  deceptive  American  names.  Any  dealer  who 
recommends  these  watches  as  genuine  American  Watches 
means  to  cheat  if  lie  can,  and  when  represented  to  be  as 
good  as  the  genuine  the  object  is,  of  course,  to  sell  them  for 
three  or  four  times  their  real  value. 

Buyers  who  do  not  know  responsible  jewelers  should  send 
for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  which  contains  much  useful 
information  to  watch  buyers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company.  For  all  other  facts 
and  information,  address 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 

182  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


Is  Strawberry  Culture  Profitable  ? 

See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1870.  Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 

I5ox  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

Tins  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  press,  enti¬ 
tled  “How  Crops  Feed,”  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  ol  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit!”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “se¬ 
crets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  he  gone. — H.  A.  Dreer,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Calvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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€rffis*deBi  and  Field  Rollers, 


of  all  sizes,  from  $9  to  $500. 

R.  II.  ALBEiV  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 
189  &  191  Water  St. 


Norway  Oat  Premiums. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  now  completed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  this  seed  another  year,  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  announce  the  following  grand  Premiums  for  the 
best  crop  next  year.  For  the  best  acre  will  be  awarded  a 
cash  premium  of 

Five  IStmdred  ©©liars. 

C_For  tlie  best  10  acres,  a  cash  premium  of 

©ne  Tlftoaisaaid  .©©liars. 

For  the  best  50  acres,  a  cash  premium  of 

Tweiatv-Mve  Himdred  ©©liars. 

Those  competing  must  be  prepared  to  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  mode  of  culture,  &c.,  with  affidavits,  if  required. 
These  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  impar¬ 
tial  and  widely-known  gentlemen.  All  who  buy  seed  of  us 
this  year,  can 'compete, "and  some  farmer  or  farmer’s  son, 
will  certainly  get  them.  Order  at  once.  Price:  peck,  $2.50; 
half  bushel.  $4;  per  bushel,  $7.50,  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs. 
Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Draft. 

D.  W.  RAMSDSLL  &  CO., 

218  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
Or,  171  Bake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Pcfper.  FREE. 


“Cabbages,  and  flaw  to  Grow  Them.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  thorough  treatise  that  I  have 
written,  giving  all  the  minute  details  so  invaluable  to  the 
beginner.  It  treats  on  selecting  and  preparing  the  soil,  pre¬ 
paring  and  applying  the  manure,  the  best  varieties  to  raise, 
(illustrated  by  line  engravings),  the  hoeing,  cultivating, 
and  the  protection  of  the  plants  from  tlieir  insect  enemies, 
how  to  market,  and  how  to  keep  over  winter,  and  on  other 

subjects. - Also,  my  treatise  on  ‘‘Onions,  Wiiat  Kinds 

to  Raise,  and  How  to  Raise  Them,”  and  “Squashes; 
How  to  Grow  Them.”  Either  of  these  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address,  for  30  cts.  1  intend  that  each  of  these 
Treatises  shall  be  the  most  thorough  of  their  kind  published, 
and  I  believe  the  public  will  find  them  to  be  decidedly  so. 

Catalogues  of  my  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  sent  gratis  to 
any  address. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has 
met  with  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  lias 
been  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and 
on  fine  paper ;  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph, 
and  piany  other  fine  engravings  from  nature.  It  contains 
full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1,509  leading  varieties 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables;  also  descriptive  list  of  the 
novelties  of  the  present  season  ;  to  which  is  added  a  col¬ 
lection  of  200  choice  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work, 
we  feel  confident,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
one.  0 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  N.  II. 

“  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten-up 
Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide.  I  think  it  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.” 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  CO  cents  for  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEE©  ©ATS. 

Ramsdell’s  “Norway.” — Seed  obtained  from  D.  W.  Rams* 
dell,  Vt.,  in  the  spring  of  1808.  Warranted  genuine.  Four 
quarts,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ;  one  bushel,  by  Express,  $4 ; 
Ten  bushels,  or  more,  $3  per  bushel.  “  Surprise.”  and 
“  White  Swedish,”  each,  lour  quarts  by  mail,  $1  ;  one  bushel, 
$3.  New  Brunswick ,  one  bushel,  $2.50;  ten  bushels  or  more, 
$2  per  bushel.  Circulars  free.  Address 
_ S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamcsport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

CROSBY  SWEET  CORN. 


Sample  of  illustrations  in  our  new  Seed 
Catalogue  for  1870,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
stamp. 


Our  Wholesale  List 

is  now  ready  for  the 

Trade  ©nalv. 

Address 

XI.  II.  AIDLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  370, 

New  York. 


filUGAR  TROUGH  GOURD,  25  cts.  per  package. 

O  They  grow  to  average  from  one  to  two  bucketfuls,  and 
I  have  one  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  office  that 
holds  over  eleven  (11)  galls.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 
WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


New  Tomatoes, 


Alger.— This  new  variety  has  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  Keyes’,  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  flat  in  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  two  past  years  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  15  cents  per  package. 

Crimson  Cluster.— Early,  grows  in  large  clusters  bear¬ 
ing  handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
15  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster.— Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Market.— The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  lor  a  series  of  years;  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Early  Orangefield.— An  English  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
large  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
flavor,  and  excellent  as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  cts.  per  package. 

Also  Hie  following  excellent  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  pack¬ 
age.  Early  York,  Dwarf  Scotch,  Keyes’  Early  Prolific, 
Yellow  Fig,  Maupay’s  Superior,  Cherry,  Large  Yellow,  Fee- 
jee,  Cook’s  Favorite,  Lester’s  Perfected,  Large  Smooth  Red, 
Tomato  De  Laye,  Tilden,  New  Mexican,  Strawberry',  or 
Ground  Cherry. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each  grown 
isolated,  scattered  over  three  square  miles  of  territory. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BARRELS  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  for 

sale;  all  must  be  sohl  before  the  middle  of 
March.  Price— large  size,  $4,  and  second  size,  $3  per  bbl. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

'IpiLE  STORY  OF  THE  BIG  CABBAGE  that  a 

-■*-  sheep  eat  into  and  did  not  get  out  until  spring,  I  doubt, 
but  I  have  a  Gourd  that  holds  over  11  gallons.  Read  adver¬ 
tisement  above. 


^ECURE  A  HOME. — The  beat  Fruit  unci  Garden 
^  lands  for  sale,  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Good  Markets  and  Society.  Pure  soft 
water.  Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  H  cash,  balance 
in  10  years.  A  rare  opportunity.  Thousands  are  settling. 

Address  U.  J.  BYRNES,  llammontou,  N.  J. 


,ES1>ipr-  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  Clinton, 

^ssa  Boyden’s  No.  30,  and  other  varieties  of  Strawber¬ 

ries;  Clarke,  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries.  For  price  list 
address  JOHN  CRANE,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


SEEDS*  SEEDS’  SEEDS! 

General  Grant  Tomato.— This  new  variety  is,  I  think, 
the  best  Tomato  I  have  ever  grown.  Fruit,  remarkably  solid, 
large,  smooth,  handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  Id  cents 
per  packet. 

Lyman’s  Mammoth  Cluster.— Grows  in  large  clusters 
like  Orangefield, ,  but  twice  the  size.  The  color  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pinkisli-red;  packet  15  cents. 

Crimson  Cluster.— Early;  grows  in  large  clusters; 
crimson,  elegantly  striped  and  spotted  with  gold ;  quality 
excellent;  15  cents  per  packet.  The  three  varieties  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  30  cents,  and  my  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  1870,  which  contains  descriptions  of 
14  of  the  best  Tomatoes,  and  all  other  vegetables  for  the 
garden.  Also  a  select  list  of  150  choice  Annuals  for  the 
Flower  Garden.  Be  sure  and  send  for  a  copy.  Address 
J.  F.  MENDENHALL,  Carmel,  Ind. 


For  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 


Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Gladiolus,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus  Roots,  Early 
Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Implements,  &c. 

Dree.r's  Garden  Calendar  for  1870;  containing  full  de¬ 
scriptive  lists  of  the  above  (144  nagefe),  beautifully  illustrated 
with  engravings ,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$5.0©  Select  List,  Wo.  49. 

3  varieties  of  Strawberries,  2  of  Raspberries,  1  of  Blackber¬ 
ries,  2  of  Grape-vines,  2  of  Currants,  1  of  Gooseberries,  :dl 
for  $5.  Send  for  select  lists  of  Small  Fruits',  with  stamp,  to 
LOUIS  R1TZ,  Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Sanford  Corn  a  Success. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  from  nearly  every 
State  endorse  it  as  the  best  field  corn.  In  many  instances 
being  planted  in  the  same  field,  and  having  in  all  respects 
the  same  chance,  it  has  ripened  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  yielded  double  the  amount  of  other  varieties. 
It  has  taken  highest  premium  in  this  (Suffolk)  Co.,  lor  four 
successive  years.  Every  Farmer  should  send  for  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  giving  History  and  Testimonials  from  reliable 
Farmers  throughout  the  country.  Prices— One  Quart,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  75  cts.;  Two  Quarts,  $4.25 ;  One  Peck,  by 
Express,  $2;  One  Bushel.  $'».  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamosport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEERS. 

Send  for  our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OP  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1S70. 

J.  M.  THOP.BURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


SNARLY  rose  POTATOES.— A  large  stock  of 
1=1  A  genuine.  Also,  Bresee’s  Prolific  and  oliier  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  2d  size  very  low.  Southern  planters  should  order  at 
once,  so  as  to  have  them  shipped  the  first  Rood  weather.  I 
deliver  them  on  board  Railroads  or  Steamboats  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  free  of  extra  charge,  thus  saving  a  large  freight  bill 
from  oilier  places.  For  points  East  or  North,  I  will  deliver 
nt  It.  It.  in  Moorcstown.  Pend  for  prices  by  pound,  barrel, 
or  100  barrels.  THOS.  G.  ANDREWS,  Moorostown,  N,  J. 


Heist’s  Large  Uate  Flat  ©etch 
Cahhage. 


No  variety  will  produce  more  weight  of  solid  heads  to 
the  acre,  and  as  a  reliable  and  profitable  variety  for  Market 
Gardeners,  It  is  nnequalcd.  AVe  tvakeant  every  Seed  to 
grow  under  favorable  circumstances,  every  plant  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  solid  head.  Price  §;5.00  per  pound,  and  40  cents  per 
ounfce.  Address  ROBERT  BCJ1ST,  Jr,., 

Seed  Gkowkii,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Charter  Oak  Prize  Tomato, 

The  Earliest,  Smoothest,  Most  Solid,  Prolific  and  Best 

FLAVORED  TOMATO  for  Private  or  Market  Gardens 
ever  before  introduced.  Send  for  Descriptive  illustrated 
circular. 

WETHERSFIELD  (CONN.) 

BARGE  RED  ONION  SEED, 

1,000  POUNDS 

RED,  YELLOW  AND  WHITE, 

All  of  the  growth  of  1SG9,  and  warranted  in  ever//  respect. 
Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fresh  and  Genuine'Wetliers- 
field  (Conn.)  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds  is  just  publish¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge.  ’1  his 
Edition  contains  a  valuable  treatise  on  Raising  Onions  as 
practiced  by  one  of  our  most  successful  growers  in  Wethers¬ 
field.  Orders  from  Truck  Growers  will  receive  our  careful 
attention,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  lor  Cata¬ 
logue, 

H.  ©.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse, 

Established  in  1842.  Hartford,  Conn. 


&EDDES  HARROW, 


Of  6  sizes,  from  $12  to  $30. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  37G,  New  York. 
189  &  191  Water  St. 


CURTIS  &  COBB’S 


New  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 

and 

Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden  Directory. 

The  Seventeenth  Edition  of  our  popular  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  bo  mailed  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  us  Twenty-five  cents.  Regular  custom¬ 
ers  supplied  without  charge. 

Also,  now  ready  our  Division  Catalogues,  of  Flower  Seeds, 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs  separate 
—either  of  these  last  named,  free  of  charge,  on  application. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  these 
Catalogues,  ana  we  invite  our  friends  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  to  make  application  for  the  same. 

Address  CURTIS  <&  COBB, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Sage  Seed* 

True  Broad-leaved  Sage  Seed,  grown  bv  the  famous  Dan¬ 
vers  growers  who  raise  Sage  by  the  acre.  Warranted groioth 
of  1869.  Price— 10  cts.  per  package;  35  cts.  per  oz. ;  $1  per 
}4  lb.;  $3.50  per  ll>.  Sent  by  mail ,  post-paid,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY7',  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GARDEN  SEED. 

Fine  Gladiolus  and  Spring  Bulbs.  “Much  the  largest  pack¬ 
ets  for  the  price  I  have  seen  for  some  years,”  wrote  Mr.  Geo. 
Faulkner,  of  Flemingsburg,  Kv.  "Good  as  the  best,  and 
cheaper  Ilian  the  cheapest.”  fl\  B.  Shepherd,  Mniihsviilc, 
N.  V.)  Catalogues,  “illustrated"— with  low  prices— free. 
Address  WARD  WELL  &  Co., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  V. 


~f&IORWAY  OATS.  —  We  are  now  prepared  to 
-53  place  seed  with  a  limited  number  of  responsible 
tanners,  on  contract  for  the  crops,  next  fall,  to  supply  our 
European  trade.  Address  D.  W.  RAMSDELL  (b  (  ()., 

213  Pearl  St„  New  York,  or  171  Lake  8t„  Chicago,  III. 


8 BEDS  and  FERTILIZERS.— Best  Garden  Seeds 
sent  by  mail  or  express.  Pure  Fertilizers  delivered  in 
New  York.  Rend  for  Circulars,  address  EASTERN  SEED 
&  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Mil  mu  Auratum. 


The  Japanese  Queen  ©f  Lilies. 

A  large  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  tine,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices:  _ 

No.  1,  $1.00  each:  $9.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  cents  each,  or 
$0.75  per  doz.  No.  3,  50  cts.  each  ;  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  €afefeage ! 

'  This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  a*  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  beading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

“  Tour  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  Fottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs  — 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  Ill.” 

“  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  II.  Mace,  Clintonville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th,  1309.” 

“Tour  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40,  and  47  lbs.— IV. 
Llewellyn,  lied  VTing,  Minn.,  March  12. 1S69.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

“  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  times  as  large  a3 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosclusco, 
Miss.” 

“  I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  lias  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage  1  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  111.  ” 

John  Van  IVormer,  Springs’  Mills,  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  T„  33K 
lbs.  M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  37  lbs.  II.  A.  Terry, Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  5G  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Tlios.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42)4,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael’s,  Md.,  lias  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  S3  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  45. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  SO  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  T., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Win.  Lee,  J r.‘,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  47  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  tiie  miners  of  tiie  mountains  call  him  the  ‘  Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Clioat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  40  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdensburgli,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam’l  B.  Ornsbee,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53:lbs.  Clias.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  00  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Vassal,  39  lbs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  O.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  II. 
Spera,  Euphrnta,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  each.  Win.  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  40  lbs.  Mary  B.  Sellman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  “taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairsi”  “Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.”  “  Astonished  ail  tlleir  neighbors.”  “That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled,” 
ete.,  etc.  A«Hlie  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50 ;  per  11).,  §12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Seeds  S5,m«l 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL,  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
In  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  he  added  a  list  of  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main.  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


To  Market  Gardeners, 


Your  business  involves  an  immense  outlay  over  small 
areas,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  tiie  seed  you  plant 
should  he  fully  reliable.  My  enterprise  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  you,  as  I  am  engaged  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eye,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  which 
seedsmen  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  tiie  country.  Because  I  grow  these  seed 
myself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  and  to  bind  myself  to  refill  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  they  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  eacli 
purchaser.  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first  growers, 
ciioicc  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  my  locality  giving 
me  tints  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg¬ 
etable  seed  sold  by  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Evergreen  Broom-corn. 

I  have  the  genuine.  The  brush  is  worth  from  $5  to  $20  p< 
acre  more  than  the  old  sort.  I  will  send  enough  to  plant  a 
acr a  post-paid,  for  $1.00,  one  bushel  as  freight,  $5.00.  M 
Catalogue  describes  it,  and  150  varieties  of  seed.  Earlv  Roi 
potatoes,  Alton  Nutmeg:  Melon,  Liberian  Cane,  Clioice*Flo\ 
ers,  &c„  &e.  Send  for  it.  Address 

IVALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Hlff!  IMMI  HORSE-RADISH  SETS.— The 

vy  best  in  market,  at  $3.00  ner  1  000 
EDWARD  WHEELER,  Box  7241  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Nos.  41  Paris  Eow,  and.  S5J  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  (P„  ©.  Box,  No.  5712.) 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitclien  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 


, _  ....  ,  ,  -  . - . Twenty-five 

also  puolisli  an  edition  handsomely  bound  iu  cloth  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 


mwm 


A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  round.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’ trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5713, 
New  York. 

€©MOT-<er5s§ 

COLOSSAL 

ASF A MAGUS 
Seed  and  Roots. 

The  experience  of  the  past 
season  fully  confirms  ail  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono¬ 
ver,  which  were  grown  along¬ 
side  tiie  best  “Oyster  Bay” 
varieties,  and  received  tiie 
same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  the 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  hut  two  years  from 
tiie  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari¬ 
eties.  Strong,  one-year-old 
Roots  mailed,  post-paid,  $2 
per  fifty;  $3100  per  hundred. 

Seeds. — y,  oz.  packet.  50  cts. 
Address  B.  'K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

.41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


POTATOES. 


Bkesee’s  King  of  the  Earlier,  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  tiie  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  winch  price  they  were  sold 
last  spring).  Tiie  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con- 
lirius  all  that  was  claimed  lor  it  hvtlie  raiser,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  m  pronouncing  it  tiie  Earliest,  as  well  as  one 

of  the  best  vanetiesin  cultivation,  is  ready  for  marketing  one 

week  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  Mr.'  Bresoe  has  placed 
ids  enure  slock  in  our  hands,  for  sale  at  the  following  greatly 
reduced  prices.  J 

Two  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1X0;  by  Express 
(purchaser  paving  freight),  One  Peck,  $5.00;  Olio  Bushel! 
$ln.00;  One  J*bl.,  $40.09. 

Bresee’s  Peerless,  or  No.  0. — This  is,  without  exception 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size,  of  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  quality. 
I  lie  stock  was  sold  last  spring  at  $000  per  bushel.  One  Jb„ 
by  mail,  $1.00;  by  Express.  $10.00  per  peck 
Bresee’s  Prolific,  or  No.  2.-4  It.s.,  bvinnil.  8100-  by 
Express,  $1 .25  per  peck  ;  $4X0  per  bushel ;  $9  per  Bid. 

Climax;— 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00;  $1X0  per  peck;  S4.C0  per 
bushel;  $9.00  per  Bhl.  1 

Early  Rose.  4  Bs.,  by  mail,  $1.00 ;  $1X0  per  peck;  $2.50 
per  bushel  ;  $5.00  per  Bhl. 

Not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  a.  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will  be  furnished  at  market  prices.  Our 
illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamn. 
,,  „  ,  T  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  l'ork. 


MIOMME-LEFOET,  MASTIC,  or 
CORD  GRAFTING  WAX. 

Used  in  tile  Imperial  Nurseries  a  ltd  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Paris. 

.  This  preparation  is  known  as  tiie  best  which  can  he  used 
in  the  operation  of  grafting  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  of 
any  description,  budding  Roses,  &c.  It  requires  no  previous 
melting:  it  is  always  ready  for  use;  it  grows  hard  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  water;  and  once  hardened  is  not 
liquified  under  a  high  temperature. 

This  article  is  far  superior  to  anything  yet  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  healing  all  wounds  in  Trees,  &c.,  arising  from 
accident  or  disease.  It  rapidly  causes  broken  or  snlit  branch¬ 
es  to  unite  again  ;  it  preserves  tiie  graft  from  moisture  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  insects,  &c.,  and  is 

THE  BEST  STYPTIC  TO  PREVENT  TIIE  EFFUSION  OF 
SAP  AFTER  THE  PRUNING  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 

It  is  also  an  indispensable  article  in  many  other  circum¬ 
stances, which  can  only  lie  illustrated  by  its  use.  Sold  in  tin 


.  _ _  ■  ■-  -  -  —  > -  —  ....  ..ppllc.....„. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

Fresh  Pear  Seed. 

I1*  first-rate  condition,  just  received  by  the  subscribers, 
4°  cts.  per  ounce,  $1.25  per  4  ounces,  $4.00  per  pound,  $325.00 
per  100  pounds.  ’  :: 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

Los.  41  Park  How,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  • 

IV  EVCJS.ESEI  EDITION. 

Ordinary  rages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S 'iperline. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2c!  and  od 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IW  CJEK1AM  EDITBOV’. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


Gregory’s  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of 

Choice  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds, 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash.  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  gratis  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  roarrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name ,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  I  will  till 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


^TEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DJS- 

solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Pliil- 
tographic  Views  on  glass,  illustrating  Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pays  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


FSBFUL  MACHINES. 

DOTY’S  CLOTHES  TONGS, 

To  take  Clothes  from  the  Wash-Boiler. 

The  only  implement  in  market  which  absolutely  holds  the 
clothes  so  that  they  cannot  fall  and  splash  the  scalding  hot 
suds,  or  get  ruined  on  the  stove.  Retail  price,  50  cents. 
DOTY’S  TREE  AND  BLACKBERRY 

PKUNERS, 

for  shortening  in  and  thinning  out,  and  otherwise  pruning 
fruit  trees,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  roses, grape-vines,  etc.  Light  and  strongly 
made,  the  Tree  Bruner  reaching  eight  feet, ’"the  Blackberry 
Pruner  live,  and  each  cutting  off  solid  green  brandies  of 
nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  with  ease.  Approved  by  W.  S. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  Geo.  Tliurber,  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
Andrew  S.Fuller,  lion.  Horace  Greeley,  and  other  prominent 
horticulturists. 

RETAIL  PRICE.  $4.  PATENT  RIGHT  FOR  SALE. 

DOTY’S  WAGON  JACK, 

Simple,  strong,  and  cheap.  Easily  lifts  a  loaded  farm  wagon. 
County  and  State  Rights  for  sale.  Retail  price,  $1.50 
SALESMEN  WANTED. 

THE  T BADE  SUPPLIED. 

WM.  M.  DOTY,  Inventor, 

32  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 


For  Spring  of  1870, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  TIIE  UNITED 
STATES.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  PREPAID,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

No.  1„  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
No,  Ornamental  Trees,  «&e®,  10c® 

No,  3,  “  Green-house  Plants,  &€,,  5c» 

No,  4,  Wholesale,  FREE. 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

[Established  1810.]  ROCHESTER,  'V.  Y. 


SEEDLINGS.  SEEDLINGS. 

Tlie  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  young  Ev¬ 
ergreen  and  Oeeirtuosis  Trees  ever  before  offered. 
Mn.ho.leb  Cherry,  1  year.  Spanish  Chestnut, 
(grown  from  extra  selected  seed)  1  year.  Roses,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  collection,  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots.  Honey 
Locust  for  hedging,  very  low  in  quantity. 

TO  DEALERS. 

A  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock,  in  every  Depart¬ 
ment.  Myntt’s  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  a  heavy  stock 
cheap,  pF”  Conover’s  Colossal,  and  Giant  Aspar¬ 
agus,  by  tlie  quantity. 

Send  for  our  new  spring  Trade  List,  just  issued. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  A;  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West.  Chester,  Pa. 


Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
enters  upon  its  4th  Vol.,  with  a  circulation  of  10,000!  In¬ 
crease  in  the  month  of  Dec.  over  3,001).  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the  six  South-West¬ 
ern  States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  tlie  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  .me¬ 
dium  in  tlie  South.  Terms,  $2.00  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

361  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


CIRCULAR  and  price  list  for  187©. — Italian 
>  Queens,  and  Colonies,  Hives— not  patented,  swarming 
controlled,  Glass  Honey-boxes,  Books,  &c.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  QUINBY  &  BOOT,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

M.  QUINBY.  L.  C.  ROOT. 


EW  PLM-  For  tlie  new  plan -of  exten¬ 
sive  and  judicious  advertising,  at  small  cost,  address 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  WEST,  Mt.  Lebanon,  La. 


THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  ©f  Humana  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 

Nov  York,  BSosloia,  I’liiliulcliiliia, 
and  Uroolcflym  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poul¬ 
try,  GsiBsae,  Fisls,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fruits,  etc., 


with 


BY 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— Good  soil,  mild  cli- 

mate,  and  healthy.  Thirty-four  miles  south  of  Pho- 
adelpliia.  Price  $25  per  acre.  The  place  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  most  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Farms— Lands — Lots  in  Kansas 

At  positive  bargains,  by  .T.  II.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas.  Send  for  our  JJesciubtiveList, 
tree.  Say  where  you  saw  tills. 


TUBEROSE^ 

Gladiolus,  Japan  ILilies,  ILillwm  Awratwm,  and 
all  other  flowering  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 
Address  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Retail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  ] 


§  T  R  AW  111':  at  gg  i  e  s . 

Over  200  varieties  for  sale;  the  largest  collection  in  the 
States;  many  new  varieties,  superior  to  any  now  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Apply  with  stamp  to  LOUIS  lil'l'Z, 

Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


PRAINAGE.  —  The  undersigned  superintends 
the  drainage  of  any  land  or  meadows,  after  which 
fruit  and  crass  will  yield  remarkably  large  crops.  lie  has 
drained  the  Jersey  Plats,  in  the  second  year,  i  wentv  acres 
of  which  were  sold  for  $30,000.  Address  F.  WACfl, 
Drainage  Engineer,  Superintendent  of  Ferry  Farm, 

P.  O.  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J. 


Bone  Flour.  Bone  Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Cost  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Alsike  Clover. 

Fine  for  mowing  and  pasturage,  or  for  bees.  Price  10  els. 
per  ox. ;  75  cts.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid ;  also  $7  per  peek, 
aiul  $25  per  bushel  ot'  00  lbs.,  by  Express.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Small  Fruits  anil  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable,  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
the  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorcstown,  N.  ,T. 


frgLOOMINGDALE  SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 

My  Catalogue  aiul  Price  list  for  Spring  of  1R?n,  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
&c„  and  Select  lists  of  plants  by  mail,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  npnlio.nnls. 

JAMES  DRAPER,  Pox  1011,  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  I  grew  this  season 
on  my  three  Seed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  And  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  (true) . "  .$0.75 

Early  Wmningstadt .  0.35 

Improved  American  Savoy .  AO" 

Eott.ler’s  Improved  Brunswick _ 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead .  0.40 

Premium  Flat  Dutch. .  .  0.35 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead . 1.00 

Early  Wyman . .  1.00, 

The  above  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  heads, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


per  oz. 

4  oz. 

lb. 

,..$0.75 

$2.50 

$7.50 

...  0.35 

1.25 

3.50 

...  0.35 

1.25 

3.50 

...  0.50 

1.75 

a  .00 

...  0.40 

1.50 

4.00 

...  0.35 

1.25 

3.50 

...  1.00 

3.50 

12.00 

...  1.00,2 

3c  .per  pack' g. 

Mew  and  liar©  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Choice  Mixed  Verbena  Seed, 

Selected  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  finest  named,  as  well  as  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out 
the  coining  season.  Price  per  package  of  TOO  seeds,  50  cents. 
Catalogue  of  bedding  plauts  ready  in  February. 

Address  DEXTER  SNOW, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


POfflO N A  ST II RSE tty. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  S.  .1. 
50  acres  in  Raspberries. 

50  acres  in  Blackberries. 


A  limited  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 
Send  early  for  Catalogues. 


Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  for  1370,  is  now  read v;  containing  descriptions  of 
qverv  desirable  variety  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds; 
with  plain  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment :  also, 
a  list  of  flue  Gladiolus  and  oilier  summer  dowering  Bulbs. 
Sent  free  to  all.  Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS. 

Brentwood,  N.  IL 


l%f  OR  WAY  OATS,  SURPRISE  OATS,  WINTER 

I'®  Novia  Scott  a  and  Black  Nkw  Brunswick  Oats.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name,  for  sale  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TO  DUCATION  for  FARMERS.— For  information 
JiAi apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

AUTHOR  OF  11  THE  MARKET  BOOK,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har¬ 
monize  into  one  connecting  form,  “  What  we  Eat,"  Do¬ 
mestic,  or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish  ;  Vegetables  ;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  Fruits 
and  Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  “  What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  ” 
“  What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  ?”  “What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  in 
season  ?”  “What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener¬ 
ally  used  for?”  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  give  answer. 
For  this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  lie  lias  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  such  animals  as  arc  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of 
tlie  principal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren¬ 
dering  perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher’s  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

FOR  MARKET  OR  PRIVATE  GARDENS, 


Of  siith  kinds  and  qualities  as  we  use  iu  our  Market  Gardens 


per  03.  per  lb. 


Asparagus,  Giant . $  10c. 

“  Conover’s  Colossal .  1.00 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  and  Short  Top  Round..  20c. 

“  Pine-Apple,  30c.  07..,  $3  lb.  Long  Blood,  loe. 
Cabbage,  (Early)  Jersey  Wakefield  (true)..  1.00 
“  Oxheart,  Winningstadt,  Dutch, 

and  Large  York . SOc. 

“  (Late)  Elat  Dutch,  and  Bergen . 30c. 

Drumhead,  and  Stone  Mason. . .  30e. 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  and  Long  Orange . 15c. 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  and  Nonpareil..  1.50 

Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  Henderson’s _ 50c. 

“  White  and  Red  Solid .  40c. 

.  Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green,  and  Early  Frame . 15c. 

Egg  Plant,  N.  Y.  Improved  Large  Purple..  75c. 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  and  India .  40c. 

Melon,  (Musk),  Citron,  Nutmeg,  &  Skillman’s  20c. 
“  (Water),  Ice  Cream,  and  Long  Island..  15c. 

Olcra,  Tall  and  Dwarf . 10c. 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow,  and  White . SOc. 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled .  15c. 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  and  Connecticut  Field...  10c. 
Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  Long  Scarlet.. . .  10c. 

Rbubai-b,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus .  30c. 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant .  40c. 

SpinacH,  Round  and  Prickly .  10c. 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  and  Crookneck .  10c. 

(Late)  Boston  Marrow,  and  Hubbard  25c. 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  and  Fejee . 40c. 

“  New  York  Market . 40c. 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Y'ellow  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Yellow  Globe .  10c. 

Herbs,  Thyme,  and  Sweet  Marjoram .  60c. 

“  Sage,  and  Summer  Savory . 30c. 
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Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mohawk, 

and  China . . 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural,  and 

Red  Cranberry . 

“  Large  White  Lima . 

Corn,  Dwf.  Prolific,  Asylum,  and  Evergreen 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l  O’Rourke,  Extra  Early...  30c. 

“  Little  Gem,  60c.  per  quart.  Advancer 
“  (Second  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon 

and  Blue  Imperial . 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn,  10c.  per  quart  extra  by  mail. 
NEW  TO  31 A  TOES. 

Rising  Sun,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

Chorlton’s  Prolific,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

(For  description,  see  article  on  Tomatoes  in  present  No. 
of  Agriculturist.) 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow .  SOc.  $10.00 

“  “  White .  75c.  12.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  year  old),  $10.00  per  1,000. 

“  “  Conover's  Colossal,  $3  per  100  ;  $25  per  1,000 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Horse-ratlish  Sets,  75c.  per  100 ;  $6.00  per  1,000. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold-Frame),  Wakefield,  $10 per  1,000 
“  “  Hot-bed,  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  Hot-bed,  $2.00  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc., 
aend  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  with  that  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 


at  Bergen  City,  Acw  Jersey. 

PLANTS  18 Y  MAIL. 

Carnations,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Pinks,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Chrysanthemums,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Clematis,  6  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Fuchsias,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Geraniums,  Zonale,  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  variegated,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  scented,  8  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  double,  8  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Gladiolus  (fine),  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

“  (extra  quality),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Heliotropes,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

Lantanas,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

Lilies,  12  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Phloxes,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Roses  (Monthly),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

“  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Tigridias  (2  varieties),  30  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 
Tuberoses,  double,  large  flowering  roots,  15  cents  each,  $1.50 
per  dozen. 

Verbenas,  50  distinct  sorts,  15  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  §1  and  upward,  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  the  prices  annexed,  with  directions  for  culti¬ 
vation  accompanying  each  package. 


HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

SEEDSMEN, 

AND  MARKET  GARDENERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  ¥OEK, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Grafting  Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  be  done  by  the  mo6t 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

“  Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  way  of  re¬ 
placing  an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small.”— American  Agriculturist. 

YVc  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  he  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Sec  advertisement,  page  429,  of  November  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Address 

IIASBROUGK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Pcekskill,  YY'estcliester  Co.,  New  York. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates, 

59,000  Peacli  Trees,  1  year  from  bud. 

]2,00i  Van  Bureri  Dwarf  Peacli. 

39,000  Clarke  Raspberry  Plants. 

10,000  La  Versailles  Currants,  1  year. 

15,000  Kittatinny  Blackberry. 

5,001  Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

40,900  Concord  Vines.  1  and  2  years  old. 

50,000  American  Arbor  Vitms,  from  18  inches  to  four  feet 
high.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Grape-vines. 

20,000  Early  May  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees,  handsome 
and  thrifty,  with  well  formed  heads,  2%  to  4  ft.,  $150  per  M  ; 
4  to  6  feet,  $200  per  M.  Extra  fine,  6  to  8  ft.,  $250  per  M. 
By  the  100  at  M.  rates. 

'Apple  Trees,  2  years,  leading  best  varieties,  $75  per  M. 

50,000  Concord  Grape-vines,  2  years,  strong  plants,  $35  per 
M.  No.  2,  $25  per  M. 

Ives’,  2  years,  $50  per  M.  Terms  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  AVERY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


MEW  AM®  IIA1E  PEANTS 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JTOH^  SAUI/S 

Catalogues  of  new  and  beautiful  plants,  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  fine  new 
Double  Geranium  ”  Andrew  Henderson,"  mailed  free  to  all 
my  customers.  To  others,  price  10  els. ;  or  a  plain  copv  to 
all  free.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

GRAPE-VINES.  ~ 

100,000  Concord,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Ives,  Rents,  Diana, 
Eumelan,  Walter,  Iona,  Israella,  Norton,  Martha,  Salem, 
Rulander,  Clinton,  Cynthiana,  etc.,  etc.  Apply  with  stamp 
to  LOUIS  ItlTZ,  Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

TENBROOK,  PIERCE  k  CO., 

PERMANENTLY  ESTABLISHED 

SWEET  POTATO  CUL.TURISTS, 

Offer  to  the  Spring  Trade  of  1870,  a  large  and  choice  slock 
of  Yellow  Nanskmond,  Red  Nansemond.  Kkd  Bermuda, 
and  Red,  or  “African  Yam”  seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Seed  warranted  pure,  for  particulars  address 
TENBROOK,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  South  Pass.  Ill., 
or,  Rockville,  Ind. 


TO  THE  SEER  TRADE. 

We  shall  be  pleased  tomnil  to  DEALERS  ONLY'  our  NEW 

WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST  OF  SEEDS  FOR 
1870. 

J.  M.  THORBUIiX  &  CO.,  15  John  st.,  New  York. 

ANALYSE  YOUR  OWN  SOILS.— See  “  Sterility 

is  Laid."  (3d  edition,)  Villo’s  New  System  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Price,  25  cts.  J.  A.  RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.H. 

EARLY  ROSE. — Four  pounds  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  si;  one  Bushel,  by  Express,  $2;  one  Barrel,  $4. 
Five  Bills,  or  more.  $3.50 per  Bbl.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y'. 


POWLS.-A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 
overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im¬ 
ported  blood  and  premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 

R.  VAN  WINKLE,  of  Greenville,  N.  J.,  lias 

purchased  the  entire  stock  of  fowls  and  ducks,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  business  of  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyaek. 


M 


MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS’ 

LAST  AND  BEST  STORY, 
“  MORE  SECRETS  THAN  ONE,” 


During  the  year  which  has  just  past  Mrs.  Stephens  has 
been  writing  the  above  Story  expressly  for  SATURDAY" 
NIGHT,  tlie  oest  family  paper  in  the  country. 

SHE  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  FINEST  STORY'  SHE  EVER 
WROTE. 

“More  Secrets  Than  One”  is  now  being  published  in 
Saturday  Night,  No.  17,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  News¬ 
dealers. 

DT?”  Specimen  copies  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Subscription  price  of  Saturday  Night,  $3.00  per  year; 
$1.50  per  6ix  months,  and  $1.00  per  four  months. 

DAVIS  &  EL  VERSON, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors  of  Saturday  Night. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ivy  Hall  Nursery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  is  out.  ancf  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.  Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER. 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUEIKJES  NUHSEBfiES. 

A  full  assortment  for  spring  of  1870.  -Specialties— Golden 
Dwf.  Peaches.  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Plum  Seed¬ 
lings,  Osage  Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Angers  Quince.  Wild  Goose  Plum  root-grafts,  Y'ouug  Plants 
for  Nurserymen,  &c.,  &c.  Address  (with  stamp) 

YV.  F.  HE1K.ES,  Dayton,  O. 


JJBJlSJQVAKTEKS  of  the 

SALEM  GRAPE. 

We  are  supplying  Dealers  and  Propagators  with  strong 
plants,  and  Salem  Wood  on  liberal  terms. 

Eumelan,  Martha,  Walter,  and  all  hardy  varieties,  for  salo 
vemj  low.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


IfgAOEDON  NURSERIES.— Buyers  of  Nursery 
aVii  stock  should  send  for  our  Spring  Trade  last.  Prices 
are  especially  low  for  Grape-vines,  Currants ,  Strawberries , 
Jiaspberries ,  and  Blackberries,  embracing  over  fifty  va¬ 
rieties,  new  and  old.  Trade  List  free.  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 
Macedon,  N.  Y". 


Ives’  Seed! mg  Vines. 

About  30,000  one  and  two-year  roots.  Send  for  price  list 
and  good  rule  for  winter  and  summer  pruning. 

GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  care  of  WM.  BAKER, 

165  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Versailles  Currants. 

The  best  Currant  in  cultivation.  We  have  an  extra  fine 
stock  of  plants.  Samples  forwarded  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

1- year-old,  $2  per  dozen;  $10  per  100;  $70  per  1,090. 

2- year-old,  $2.50  per  doz. ;  $12  per  100;  S09  per  1,000. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y". 


'&STOLF  CREEK  NURSERY. -30,000  Early  May 

»  »  Cherry,  3  years.  30,909  Peach :  40,000  one-year  Apples 
(cheap).  Martha  Grapes,  E.  Rose  Potatoes,  Plum  Seedlings, 
Hedge  Plants,  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Price  list  free. 
JOHN  YVAMPLER,  Trotwoo’d,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


^TRAWBERRY,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur- 
rant,  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  ‘in  all  their  varieties,  for 
sale  low,  by 

TIIOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 

I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 
Celery,  the  variety  described  on  page  420  of  the  Nov.  (I860) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  cts.;  per  ounce,  50  cts.;  by 
mail,  post-paid.  CaUiloctiies  free. 

JAMES  J.  JI.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Thoiimru’s  New  Catalogue  for  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  ami  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1870,  is  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery, 

19t!i  Year!  500  Acres!  10  Green-houses! 

Send  lOe.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


New  Y’ork, 


PURCHASERS  WANTED  for  1,000.000  Small 

Fruit  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Early  Hose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OR  SALE. 

PISH  GJ-UAuNO. 

WM.  H.  H.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


William  II.  T.  ISssglaes, 

39  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Importer  of  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  all  descriptions  of 
European  Cattle,  Pigs,  Sheep,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Lawrence  Parsons  Fowler,  of  Little  Busliey 
Farm.  Cattle  Imported  to  order.  Choice  stock  always  on 
hand. 


JERSEYS. — I  have  twa  ns  fine  Heifers  as  can  be 

produced.  For  sale  or  exchange. 

JOS.  M.  YVADE,  No.  G  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  niCKM'AN, 
YVest  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
83T"  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  cau  bo  obtained  In  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  Y'OUNG,  Jit.  &  CO.,  Marsliallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


PITRE  EKED  CHESTER  WHITE  FIGS. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  improve  their  slock,  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  County,  Penn. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Fowls.  Bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send 
for  circular  on  Breeding  and  Care.  TIIOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


J.  II.  FRY  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry. 
Over  20  Premiums  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Society  Exhibition. 

We  are  now  ready  to  book  orders  for  eggs.  Our  stock  was 
selected  from  the  yards  of  the  most  celebrated  English  and 
Irish  breeders,  by  Mr.  Fry  in  person,  and  comprises  all  the 
varieties  favorably  known  to  breeders,  with  some  novelties 
in  addition.  The  birds  can  all  be  seen  at  the  yards,  2d  St., 
New  Brighton.  Send  stamp  lor  Circular. 


EGG  SHIPPERS. — Parties  intending  to  ship 

0  eggs  this  spring  should  get  Bennett’s  mode  of  packing 
(for  hatching).  Three-fourths  he  sent  out  last  season,  hatch¬ 
ed.  Some  were  shipped  1.0)0  miles  and  over,  15  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  S.  L.  City,  Utah,  (1.000  miles)  and  12  hatched!  Full 
particulars  ou  receipt  of  $3.00,  Address 

J.  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ind. 


f  lGHT  ASIATIC  BRAHMAS.— Imported  stock, 
A  pea-comb,  very  fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lbs.,  price  $8  a 
pair,  $i'2,  trio.  Eggs  from  same  stock,  $2,  iloz.  Iloudans, 
very  fine,  eggs,  $5  doz.  Dark  Brahmas,  Imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  eggs,  $0  doz.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
extra,  eggs  $5  doz.  Eggs  delivered  in  March,  in  rotation. 
Address  YV.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  YVestchester  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


B^GGS  AND  FOWLS  of  the  folloYving  varieties : 

Jlloudan,  Crevecceur,  La  Flcclie,  Buff  Cochin,  Partridge 
Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

N.  S.  COLLY'EK,  Pawtucket,  I!.  I. 


EGGS  from  first  prize  and  selected  stock:  Buff  Cochins, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Light  Brahmas,  Iloudans.  YVlille  Spanish, 
and  Dominique  Leghorn.  Address  (with  return  stamp) 

ASAHElj  TANNAtt,  Norwich,  Conn, 


TEE  mUffiMT  SHE. 


A  TAPER  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  AT  50  cts.  A  YEAR, 

Sixteen  three-column  illustrated  quarto  pages.  The  very 
best  writers.  Large  premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies 
Scents;  four  months  on  trial,  15 cents.  Send  for  it.  YVe 
would  rather  have  you  see  our  paper  than  read  any  amount 
of  what  might  he  said  about  It. 

Address  ALDEN  &  TRUE.  Publishers, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


RAY’S  UNION  CHARTS.— Simple  and  dura- 

ble  guide  for  Cutting  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing,  and 
Ladies’  Dresses.  YVill  last  a  lifetime,  subject  to  all  tho 
changes  of  Fashion.  YVarranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perfectly 
accurate  ;  any  person  can  use  them  ;  they  arc  printed  upon 
a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear; "full  directions  are 
primed  on  each  chart.  Single  Charts  or  lull  sets  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices: 
Ladles’  Dress,  Boys’  Pack  Coat  and  Y'est  Charts,  $1.00  each. 
Pants  and  Men’s  Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or  Full  Set 
(Five  Charts),  $5.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Orangeville,  O. 


ST’E  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.— To 

«  »  canvass  for  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  York  Jour¬ 
nalism,  an  Octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  richly  hound ;  being  a  life  and  history  full  of 
deep  interest  to  all.  The  author,  Mr.  Maverick.  Managing 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  basin  this  hook  re¬ 
vealed  many  scones  of  stirring  interest  never  before  shown 
to  the  public.  Canvassers  for  this  work  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  gratuitous  editorial  advertising.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  see  our  extra  inducements.’ 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,Piihlishcrs, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Tlic  Song  Garland,  or  Singing  for  Jesus.  An 

entire  new  collection  of  beautiful  Sunday-scliool  music, 
pronounced  bv  all  who  have  used  it  the  best  book  for  Snn- 
day-schools  ever  published.  Price,  35  cents,  or  $30  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UNCLE  JOSH’S  TRUNK  FULL  OF  FUN. 

Containing  the  Bichest  Collection  of  Comical  Stories, 
Cruel  Sells,  Humorous  Poetry,  Burlesque  Sermons.  New 
Conundrums  and  Mirth  Provoking  Speeches  ever  published. 
Interspersed  with  Curious  Puzzles,  Amusing  Card  Tricks, 
and  Parlor  Magic.  Illustrated  with  200  Funny  Engravings. 
Price  15  cents.'  Sent  bv  mail,. free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  Publishers, 

18  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FI  AM©  BOOK, 

Which  caiiBxot  he  Excelled  ;  is  Richardson’s 
Mew  Method.  Regular  Sale,— 30,000  a  year. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers,  Price,  $3.75.  Sent  post-paid. 
Oliver  Ditsoh  &  Co.,  Publishers,  277  "Washington  St., 
Boston.  Chaso  TI«  Dillon  &  Co.,  711  Broadway,  New 
York, 
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NEW 

American  Farm  Book, 

ORIGIN  ALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ,”  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “ American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  American  Cattle ,”  editor  of  the  “ American 


Shorthoi'ii  Herd  Book,"  etc. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


HUNTER 


THE 

m  TRIPPER, 


BY 

HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  lias  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  ho 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  laud  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  ou  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  hut  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1S4G,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it-is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  It.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  Us 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  cncyclopEedia  of  farming. 

Neiv  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  lias  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . . . price  $2.50. 

OHASSCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew-York, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  Tho  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work  : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  baud  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  sunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  tho  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  havo  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  Tho  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  he  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  soiling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  tho 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.’’ 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II. — How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER ‘*IV. — How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 


CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 


Y. — How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

VI.  — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 

VII.  — IIow  to  Catch-  tho  Marton. 

VIII.  — How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

IX.  — How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

X.  — How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  tho  Bear. 

XI.  — How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  tho  Wolf. 

XII. — How  to  Trap  tho  Pocket  Gopher. 

XIII.  — Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 

XIV. — IIow  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

XV.  — Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rifles. 
XVT. — Traps.  ’ 

XVII. — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 


Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . 


PRICE  $1.03 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Propagation,  Culture,  and  History 
of  the  Hose. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  tl.c  floral  kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  is  her  prime  minister,  and  this  hook  is  his  proc¬ 
lamation  and  greetings  to  all  her  courtiers  and  liege  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  learned  in  the  archaeology  of  the  rose,  scien¬ 
tific  in  its  classification,  and  practical  in  its  directions 
for  cultivation.  Christian  Advocate. 

We  have  here  a  book  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  this  shrub,  in  which  are  collected,  in 
small  compass,  the  most  important  facts  concerning  it. 
Some  amateurs  in  floriculture  delight  in  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  culture  of  some  favorite  flower,  and  tho 
treatise  before  us  is  just  the  book  for  an  admirer  of  tho 
rose.  Chicago  Republican. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  this  divine 
flower— as  we  may  call  it,  for  its  purity  and  beauty  enti¬ 
tle  it  to  a  special  celestial  creation — is  given  in  this 
volume,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  the  millions  who 
appreciate  what  is  most  beautiful  in  tho  works  of  nature. 
All  varieties  of  the  plant  receive  attention,  and  many 
illustrations  enrich  tho  pages  of  the  hook. 

(Boston)  Evening  Traveller. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  that  is  accessible  to  us. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

This  volume,  in  addition  to  giving  the  classification  of 
the  rose  family,  shows  the  methods  which  are  resorted  to 
for  cultivating  and  propagating  this  favorite  flower  of  all 
countries.  It  also  contains  much  curious  information 
respecting  its  history,  and  tho  esteem  in  which  it  is  Isold 
by  different  nations.  In  short,  it  aims  to  give  the  reader 
what  is  known  of  the  literature,  history,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  tile  flower  in  which  we  ail  delight. 

Prairie  Fanner. 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I. — Botaunical  Classification. 

Chapter  II.— Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III. — General  Culture  of  tho  Rose. 

Chapter  IV. — Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V  — Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  VI. — Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  VII.— Propagation. 

Chapter  VIII. — Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chapter  IX.— Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the 
Rose. 

Chapter  X. — Early  History  of  the  Rose,  and  Fables 

Respecting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI. — Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XII. — The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII. — The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV. — Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV. — Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter  XVI. — General  Remarks. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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AGRICILTIRAL 
^  IMPLEMENT^ 


a 


CYLINDER  PLOW. 


Alluded  to  in  January  No.  of  (his  paper,  on 
page  7,  and  on  Premium  last,  page  5,  No.  79. 
Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4  sizes. 

Circulars  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  370,  New  York  City. 
U.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Buy  the  “  NOVELTY”  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlanclt  St,.,  New  York. 


AKIOM  S^IA^’O  FOISTE. 

Xi  NEW  WAEEROOMS: 

115  East.  26th  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Mcxamer’s  Prosig-I&oe. 

is  the  most  useful  implement  for  Farm  and  Garden.  No  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Price  $1.50.  Send  lor  Circular. 
Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER,  Newcastle, 

■Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


R.  1MECATITR  <&  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  General 
Purchasing  Agents, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 
Circulars  and  Prices  furnished  on  application. 


Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  witli  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com¬ 
pact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $12.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  cr:w%C€^ 

Motive  Power  for  Nothing’. 

Oui-  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storin-defving  Wind-mill  is 
superior  tor  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Farms  and  Farm  Houses.  For  circulars  address 
“CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO,” 

3  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free, 
Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 
or  li6  Broadway,  NewYork. 


ME  PLANET  BRIM, 

For  Carden  Seed  or  Guano,  the  best:  the  most  simple 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest-  no 
gearing,  no  slides  ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  whether 
full  or  not,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown ;  also  salad  salsify 
broom-corn,  nursery  seed,  &c. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  winds.  No.  1,  5  Ills,  seed  *12  • 
No.  2, 12  qts.  of  seed  or  25  His.  guano,  $20.00.  'P  ' 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

IflOLBROOK’S  SWIVEL  PLOWS  leave  no 
,  “  dead  furrows ”  nor  “ridges,”  turn  furrow-slices  tint 
on  level  land  work  equally  well  on  sldc-hill,  save  consider¬ 
able  time,  pulverize  thoroughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  team  Eight  sizes,  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle. 

Address  E.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


IJ3RICES  REDUCED  on  our  Berry 
o7  i  ^^#9  and  Crates.  The  only  Basket 
and  Ci ale  that  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to 

^‘ ° AMEICANB A^Elfco1  S  fl°°' 
NEWFANE  BASKET 


75^ Berry  Boxes  and  Crates.— The  cheapest,  best  and  'most 
convenient.  Sample  Crate  and  21  boxes  for  $1.25.  Circulars 
free.  Address  EMPIRE  BOX  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  LOOK  ! — Liberal  inducements  offered 
by  SOUTHWICR  &  HASTINGS,  manufacturers  of 
light  wares,  Worcester,  Mass. 


t&Qet  the  Best.” 

The 

Blanchard  Churn 


For  the  Season  of  1870,  with  our  recent  important  Inw 
provements,  is  now  ready  for  the  Market. 

This  Chum  completes  the  operation 
of  Butter  Shaking, 

Churning,  Working,  and  Salting, 

1 without  touching  the  hands  to  the  Butter. 

We  have  made  this  Churn  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
there  are  more  than  twen  ty  thousand  now  in  use. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  them,  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  universally  expressed  by  those  who  have  used  them, 
that  they  are  the  simplest ,  cheapest ,  best  made,  and  every 
way  most  satisfactory  Churns  ever  made,  has  induced  us 
to  add  to  our  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  to  present 
their  claims  to  persons  who  desire  to  “  Get  the  Best." 

For  further  information,  Try  the  CtlUfSI. 

We  fVlake  Five  Sizes. 

No.  3,  for  churning  about  two  gallons  of  cream;  No. 
4,  for  four  gallons  ■  No.  5,  for  eight  gallons ;  No.  6,  for 
twelve  gallons ;  No.  7,  for  eighteen  gallons. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

General  Agents : 

R,  H,  Allen  &  Co.,  New-York  City; 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Ct. ; 

J.  F.  &  J.  E.  White,  Chicago,  III. 


The 

Blanchard  Chum. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New-York. 


mn 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  pages, FREE. 

NO  LOTTERY. 


Every  Investment  Draws  a  Prize.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  Farmers,  Stock-raisers  and  Owners, 

AND  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PEOPLE.  SEND  FOR  A 
DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  OF  BUCH  AMPS 

CARBOLIC  SOAPS, 

For  cure  of  Foot  Rot,  Scab,  Mange, 
Scratches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Screw  Worm,  Ticks  on  Sheep,  Fleas 
on  Dogs,  Lice  on  Cattle  or  Poultrt,  Freeing 
houses  from  Insects,  cleansing,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  AND  PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  INFEC¬ 
TIOUS  Diseases,  these  Soaps  and  Compounds 
of  CARBOLIC  ACID  are  without  a  rival. 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agents, 

59  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

AVE  YOU  GOT  THEM?— If  not,  send  for 
price  list  of  the  great  Kenlucl-y  Strawberry,  also  other 
small  fruit  plants. 

TIIOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Oahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  All  Kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seed. 


The  unprecedented  success  of  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  It  has  probably  received  more  First  Premiums  at 
State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1SG9,  than  was  ever  awarded  any 
other  machine  of  any  name  or  nature,  in  one  year.  Joseph 
Harris,  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  says :  “  I  like  the  Cahoon  Seeder  very  much  indeed.” 

There  is  one  continuous  voice  of  praise  ringing  in  our 
cars  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  warrant  the  Hand  Machine  to  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in 
10  hours,  and  the  Horse  Power  Machine  to  sow  120  acres  in 
the  same  time,  and  the  work  to  be  done  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision  and  accuracy  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  means 
whatever.  No  farmer  who  has  an  acre  of  grain  to  sow 
yearly  can  afford  to  do  without  one  of  these  Seeders. 

Price  of  Hand  Sowers,  $10.00 ;  Horse  Power,  $50.00.  Send 
for  Circulars,  and  name  of  Agent  near  your  residence. 

D.  II.  GOODELL  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


BEST  CABINET  ORGANS 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

SThat  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  and  METROPOL¬ 
ITAN  ORGANS  are  the  best  in  tiie  would  is  proved  by 
tlie  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  professional  muiic.ians,  by 
the  award  to  them  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  GOLD  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  or  other  highest  premiums,  at  principal  industrial 
competitions  within  a  few  years,  including  the  MEDAL  at 
the  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  and  by  a  sale  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  instruments.  This  Company  manu¬ 
facture  only  first-class  instruments,  and  will  not  make 
“  cheap  organs”  at  any  price,  or  suffer  an  inferior  instrument 
to  bear  their  name.  Having  greatly  increased  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  manufacture,  by  tlic  introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  otherwise,  they  are  now  making  BETTER  ORGANS 
than  EVER  BEFORE,  at  increased  economy  in  cost,  which, 
in  accordance  witli  their  fixed  policy  of  selling  always  at 
least  remunerative  profit,  they  arc  now  offering  at  PRICES 
of  INFERIOR  WORK.  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Plain 
Walnut  Case,  $50.  FIVE  OCTAVE  ORGANS,  Double  Reed, 
Solid  Walnut  Case,  carved  and  panneled,  with  FIVE  STOPS 
(Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant),  $125. 
Other  styles  in  proportion. 

Circulars,  witli  full  particulars,  including  accurate  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  different  styles  of  organs,  and  much  information 
which  will  be  of  service  to  every  purchaser  of  an  organ, 
will  be  sent  free,  and  postage  paid,  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  59G  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MAGIC  WATCH-KEY. 


Will  lit  any  watcli,  and  last  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  mail  for 
50  cts.  Address  J.  S.  BIRCH,  14  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


dt  1  Aft)  In  per  Month  guaranteed. 

EpXWV'  ip  gure  pay.  Salaries  paid 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at.  or  write  for  particulars  to, 
the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  2G1  North  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CISTERNS  PREVENTED  from  overflowing,  and 
1  from  bursting,  by  Muss’  Patent  Automatic  Water  Lead¬ 
er.  Agents  wanted.  ‘State  and  County  Rights  for  sale.  For 
particulars  inquire  of  J.  MUSS,  Box  I2G,  Quincy,  Ill.,  or 
J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  For  full  description,  &c.,  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


glTENCIL  PLATES  and  Checks  of  all  sizes,  very 
W  reasonable.  Enclose  stamp  for  samples  and  price  cir¬ 
cular.  Address  WM.  POTTS,  Cocliranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


FOR  1870. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  fourth  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  past  year,  with,  many  other  valuable 
articles. 

CONTENTS. 

Calendars  for  each  Month  in  the  .Year.  Astronomical 
Memoranda.  Number  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  required  to 
Set  an  Acre.  Hardy  and  Tender  Vegetables.  Postage  on 
Horticultural  Matter.  Tables  of  Quantities  of  Seed. 
The  Retinisporas— By  Josiah  IIoopes.  Selecting  and 
Saving  Seeds — By  Wm.  G.  Comstock.  Inarching  the 
Grape-vine— By  “A1  Fresco.”  Apples  in  1809 — with 
Descriptions  of  New  Varieties  —  By  J.  A.  Warder. 
Pears  in  1809— with  Notes  on  some  of  the  Newer  Varie¬ 
ties— By  P.  Barky.  Quinces  in  1S09.  Plums  in  1SC9. 
Peaches  in  1809— New  Varieties — By  F.  R.  Elliott. 
Cherries  in  1809— with  Notes  of  New  Varieties,  and 
Comments  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Older  Sorts.  Native 
Grapes  in  1809.  Note3  on  the  Small  Fruits  in  1809 — By 
A.  S.  Fuller.  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  1869.  New 
Roses  Tested  in  1869— By  John  Saul.  The  American 
Pomological  Society.  New  and  Interesting  Bedding  and 
other  Plants  Tested  in  1809 — By  Peter  Henderson. 
Now  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables  in  1869— By  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  and  others.  Horticultural  Implements,  etc., 
in  1869.  Horticultural  and  Kindred  Journals.  Books 
upon  Horticulture  and  Allied  Subjects,  published  in  1869. 
List  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  etc. 

Illustrated  with  Elegant  Engravings. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 


Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  he  had  at  the  same  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


AMERICA!  CATTLE  : 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 


TEIEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 
“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Look,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture,"  etc.,  etc . 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  bis  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  tlie  bands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 


This  valuable  Year  Book  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
number.  In  its  general  features  it  follows  the  plan  of 
the  three  numbers  that  have  preceded  it. 

CONTENTS. 

Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1870.  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals.  Agricultural  and  Kindred  Books. 


The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Prospect  and  Retrospect.  Immigration.  Home  Markets. 
Cooperation  among  Farmers.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
The  Crops  and  the  Weather.  Thorough  Drainage.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exhibitions.  Poultry  Societies  and  Shows. 
Importation  of  Live-stock.  Dcatli  of  Distinguished 
Agriculturists.  Inventions  affecting  Agriculture.  Novel¬ 
ties  in  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc.  Oats.  Sanford  Corn. 
Potato  Fever.  Adobe,  or  Earth-wall  Building — by  E.  G. 
Potter.  Potatoes WorthRaising — by Dr.F.M. Hexamer. 
Yield  of  Potatoes  in  1SG9.  Wheat  Hoe.  How  to  Train  a 
Heifer.  Care  of  Hen  and  Chickens.  Cultivation  of  Root 
Crops.  Kohl  Rabi.  Dry  Earth— the  Earth-Closet  Princi¬ 
ple  in  the  Barn.  General  Agricultural  Matters.  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Different  Breeds  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. 
Earth-Closets— Success  of  the  system.  Progress  in  Fish 
Culture.  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds.  Bellows  Falls 
Trout  Pond.  Montdalc  Ponds.  S.  H.  Ainsworth’s  Ponds 
and  Race.  Mumford  Ponds.  Pohegannt  Trout  Ponds. 
Breeds  of  Fish.  Fish  as  Farm  Stock — by  W.  Clirt. 
The  Stocking  of  Ponds  and  Brooks.  English  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements.  Inventions  affecting  Milk,  and 
Cheese-making — by  Gardner  B.  Weeks.  Notes  on  Vet¬ 
erinary  Subjects.  Cooperation  in  Swine-breeding. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter.  SteamiDg  Fodder  for 
Milch  Cows— by  S.  M.  and  D.  Wells.  The  Harvester, 
Reaper,  and  Mower — lay  Isaac  W.  White.  Improvement 
in  Drain  Tiles.  Farmer’s  Directory. 

SBcaai4ifs*lly  UlMStrattMl. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  FANCY  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS ;  CLOTH,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  these  Annuals  for  the  three  preceding  years 
may  be  had  at  the  same  prices. 

I 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Fanner  (Philo). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  wo  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wiscon  Far  me  sinr 

His  history  ©f  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  oho  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  ail  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  lie 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People,  ( Concord,  N.  LI.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  lie  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  tho  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  tasto  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  byusing  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  tho  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards  —  A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  tho  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  tho  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This.is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  hook  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  broeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  largo  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  ho  writes,  and  tho  conso- 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL,  STANDARD 


BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 


One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 
PRICE  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 


A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de¬ 
tails,  for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  P.oofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win¬ 
dow-Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Fiulals,  Crestings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  -  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  a  Builder,  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

183  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Iioof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  tho  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life,  niustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design¬ 
ing,  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con¬ 
tract  and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Bnlld  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stable3,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
In  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Renwick,  Wiikelek,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
43  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BY 

Cummings  &  §¥!iSiera 


Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters; 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  ^  PRACTICAL  V  ORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  building)!— .with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price,  Post-paid,  SIO.OO. 


Modern  American  Architecture, 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
hook  it  should  he  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“  Modern  American  Architecture  ”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,"  another  valuable  work  by  the  same 
authors.  *  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree 


:a  treatise 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES. 

WITH 

NOTES  ON  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  SPECIES. 
By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  oj  the  “  Grape  Cidturist." 

This  is  a  hook  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  “  Great 
West,”  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  'its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 


CONT 

ropagation. 
ime  for  Sowing  Seeds, 
reserving  Seeds, 
lathering  and  Transporting- 
Seeds. 

[There  to  obtain  Seeds, 
(rowing  from  Cuttings, 
bidding,  Grafting,  etc. 
'rnnsplanting. 

'transplanting  large  Trees, 
lepth  to  Plant  Trees. 


ENTS. 

Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 
Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 
Pruning  Evergreens. 

Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees — Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  —  A  arie- 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &■  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHIJOTfRY9 

AND  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

with 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  287  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  hasis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  Stato 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Xlarpcrs.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  tho  farm. 

The  work  lias  now  been  most  carefully  rovlsed  by  tho 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  whilo  tho  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  tho  farm,  is  clearly  discussed. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  tho  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  tho  uso  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  tho  best  test-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmers  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  ho  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  havo  less  wear  and  breakage  in  tho 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
valuo  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  tho  book.  Chicago  T ribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  aro 
worth  more  than  the  prico  of  tho  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  \Tcrmont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture _ This  volume  is  admirably  cal¬ 

culated  to  aid  tho  fanner  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  bo  In 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  aro  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  fanner  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  tho  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  tho  Inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  tho  shapo  of  tho  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  tho  steam 
engine,  or  tho  radiation  of  heat  causing  tho  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  timo  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  he  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bia3 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  .  .  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $t.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  capturing'  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and.  curing  tlicir  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  tke  fur  trade,  Hints 
on  life  in  the  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  bunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEW  HOUSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

3iG  Pages  Octavo. 

With  §2  full  page  Illustrations ,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping.— Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  POOD. 

The  Deer. — Tho  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn.— Tim  Argali.— The  Prong-hom  Antelope.— 
Squirrel  limiting.  —  Tho  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

PISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  tho  Ice. — Net-fishing 
In  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-GRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  iu  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  i  •  PRICE  $2,00. 

Address 

ORAIVSCE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.., 

Engineer  of  tho  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains  ;  IIow  to  Take  Care  or  Drains  ; 
What  Drainino  Costs.  Will  It  Pay?  IIow  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming!  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  DY  TI1E  PRESS. 

ne  (tho  author)  describes  tho  action  of  draining  upon 
tho  soil,  tho  construction  of  singlo  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  tho  cost  and  tho  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  tho  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a. 
eliaptor  which  should  bo  widely  read,  on  houso  drainage 
and  town  sewerago  in  their  relations  to  tho  public  health. 

[Portland  (He.)  Press. 

Nowhere  docs  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  tho  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  Stato  from  want  of  proper  surfaco  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  tho  added  gain  to  rosult  from  a  com-  ■ 
pleto  system  of  undor-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH  CliOStETS: 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  havo  given  the 
least  thought  to  tho  subject,  that  tho  wasto  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  bo  hurried  into  tlio  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  cf  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup¬ 
ported  ns  tho  arguments  In  this  little  work  aro  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 

SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE  25cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARTNG,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  tho  Central  Park,  in 
Now  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

Tho  foregoing  subjects  aro  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  bo  read  in  tho  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  tho  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  ho  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  rOST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  flew  York. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED  1861. 
THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  tlieir  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or¬ 
ders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “to  collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
wiil  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli¬ 
mentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  tlieir  'leas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be¬ 
sides  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 


Great  American  Tea  Company, ; 

Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  j 

Post-Office  Box,  5, 043,  New  'fork  City.  ■ 


NEW  CROP  TEAS. 


We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST  PICKINGS 


of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 


■gr  ITTATINNY,  WILSON,  and  other  varieties  of 
Blackberries,  can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  See  our  Price  List  for  spring  of  1870.  Sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PORTABLE,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  STA- 
TIONARY 

STEAM  ENGINES. 


FAIRBANKS’  ST  AND  ARB 


PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 

SCALES. 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

„  .  53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


HORSFORB’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  buead,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DY'SPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  add's  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Eacli 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


NOW  FILLING  0TR  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  tlie  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c..  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $  lb. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70e.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c., $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90e„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  2oC.,  30c., 35c. .best  40e.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-House  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Colfee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c. ,  best  40c.  per  ih.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.  30c. , 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


CJLUIS  OKS>EIft. 


Braiowood,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  llth,  1869. 
To  the  Cheat  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  .-—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  tlie  last  eight  months  prevented  mo  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
indeed  have  been  tlie  solicitations  by  many  of  tlie  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea ,  no  matter  what 
tlie  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  tlie  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
tlie  following: 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


English  Breakfast.. John  James . 

English  Breakfast  Jas.  Reside . 

English  Breakfast.. John  Runcie _ 

Uncolored  Japan. ..Wm.  Ross . 

Imperial  . Wm.  Ross . 

Young  Hyson . Wm.  Ross . 

Oolong  . Pat.  McGerrlty. 

Imperial . lolin  Larken. 

Oolong . Wm.  Duffle . 

Young  Ilvson . Thos.  Conners.. 

English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr _ 

Uncolored  Japan . lohn  James _ 

English  Breakfast.. Geo.  Simpson... 

Imperial . Wm.  Brooks. . . . 

Imperial . Wm.  Brooks _ 

English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks _ 


1.20.. 

..2.40 

1.20.. 

..1.80 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

1 .00. . 

..2.00 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

1.00.. 

..1.(10 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

1.00.. 

..1.00 

1.25.. 

..5.00 

.at 

1.20.. 

..7.20 

.at 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

1 .20. . 

..3.60 

1 .25. . 

..2.50 

1 .25. . 

..1.25 

1.20.. 

..1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois 
—per  Merchants’  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAM&S. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


EXCELLED  BY  NONE-EQUALED  BY  FEW  IN  MERITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  AND  PERFECTION. 


Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock. 

Tlie  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  Ac. 

Tlie  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

APLE  SHADE  FLOCK. 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLDS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Floclt  of  Imported  Sheep, 

I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs.  Tills 
flock  lias  been  gathered  from  tlie  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Jhorough-bred  Cotswolds.  Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
WATIOML  EXHIBITION  AT  CORDOVA, 
1m  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  tlie  following : 

His  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  Minister, 
Washington;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General, 
New  York ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office,  New  York,  or  to 
the  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 


Boston  or  Portland. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
o  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl-st.New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  t:j(”  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  S3 


TWi  ASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 

-I'HLEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  address  tlie  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


The  Alton  Large  Nutmeg  Melon. 

Introduced  by  Barler  &  Condon,  last  year,  is  the  most 
popular  market  variety.  Last  spring  I  planted  fifteen  acres 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  melon  lias  received 
the  highest  testimonials  in  the  market,  and  will  he  widely 
disseminated  the  coming  season.  I  have  a  limited  quantity 
of  seed  for  sale.  Seed  warranted  pure. 

Sent  post-paid,  per  oz.,  30  cents  ;  per  lh.,  $3.50. 

Address  WM.  ELIOT  SMITH,  Alton,  III. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBEE. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.75. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  92G  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  arc  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats: 
DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  Eutelicn  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  hook  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that,  needs  consideration  by  those  living,  in 
tlie  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOE,  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


30 
30 
1  75 
30 
25 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-pcm,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

edited  I!Y  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University: 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  re-agents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  .with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
_ 245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 


IUILIIKC  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 


Churches,  Factories,  Velocipedes,  Towers, 


Arches, 

Chairs, 

Wind-mills, 

Boxes, 

Bridges, 

Fences, 

Tools, 

Chairs, 

Castles, 

Houses, 

Sleds, 

Sheds, 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale, 
The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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IS 


THE  POOR  MAN’S  GRAPE, 

BECAUSE 

It  always  Smugs  a  sisi'o  return  o£  profit.  The  Vines  arc  hardy  $  Tfaey  arc  vigorous  growers. 

The  Ymes  arc  productive.  The  fruit  ripens  Early. 

THE  EUMELAN  GRAPE  IS  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


Header  !  Yobs  can  form  a  Citato  ist  your  own  Town  or  Village,  and  get  PREMIUM  VIMES  ssaSIicicmt  to 
pay  you  more  than  three  times  the  trouble  it  will  cost  you  to  procure  the  orders. 

Seaid  stamp  for  history  of  the  ECBBEIaAM,  with  pa-ices  of  Vines  and  Terms  to  Clubs, 

Address  HASB3ROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  5©MA,”  near  Peekskiil,  Westchester  €©.,  N.  IT. 


KNOX’S  GARDEN  SEEDS, 


Descriptive  Hand-Book  and  Almanac  for  1870. 


This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  128  r 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
ceipt  of  stamp. 


iges,  and  is  the  most 
Wailed  fkee  on  re- 


W.  W.  KNOX,  137  Liberty  Street, 

►  Pittsburgh,  l»a. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

211  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


CLEANS 

WINDOWS, 

MARBLE, 

KNIFES. 

roLisnEs 
TIN-WARE, 

IRON, STEEL, &0. 


Vines  and  Plants  by  Mail. 

See  our  Prlco  List  for  spring  of  1810,  for  most  liberal  offers. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TOTNOX’S  PRICE-LIST  of  Small  Fruits  for  spring 

of  1870,  tells  what  varieties  of  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  to 
plant,  for  Homo  or  Market  purposes,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  free.  J,  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SAIiE, 

2,000  CHEAP  GUSTS. 

1,000  Smoothbore  Muskets,  almost  new:  Bright,  Iron 
mounted.  Patent  Breech,  small  tubes  for  common  caps, 
weight,  9  lbs.,  bore,  12,41  inch  barrel.  Warranted  to  shoot 
shot  close  and  at  75.  yards.  Price  per  doss.,  $49.00;  per  half 
doz...  $21.00.  Sample,  $1.01). 

1,000  Smoothbore  Muskets.  Light.  Iron  mounted,  small 
tubes  for  common  caps.  Weight.  8  lbs.-,  bore,  18, 30  inch  bar¬ 
rel.  These  guns  are  second  banded,  and  more  or  less  used, 
but  every  one  is  in  good  working  order,  and  warranted  to 
shoot  shot  well  fill  yards.  Price  per  doz.,  $30.00;  per  half 
doz..  $10.00 ;  for  Sample,  $3.00. 

Send  cash  with  order  by  Registered  letter,  at  my  risk,  and 
the  guns  will  be  sent  by  return  express. 

Address  J.  II.  .JOHNSTON. 

Great  Western  Gun  Works, 

119  Smithtleld  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


See  Second  Cover  Page, 


See  Second  Cover  Page. 

V0TAW,  MONTGOM¬ 
ERY  &  c©., 

19  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. 


$10  A  DAY 


To.  Agents 
selling  Silvers 
Patent  Elastic 


Broom,  over  50,000  now  in  use. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  3S  Cortlandt  St., ’New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  IIENRY  WINTIIROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

T reatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains. six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wodc- 
ncthe— History  of  Welleslj -Italian  Scenery 
— Plic  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  'United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $0.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Harden, 

By  RETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capita!  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your.  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1 .50 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Siouses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Crafting  the  Crape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  and  Discarded  Varieties. 
Thu  standard  work  on  cultivating  the  Hardy  Grape. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  hook  covers  tlio  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Bboadway,  New  York. 
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We  have  ascertained  that 
makers  of  sheet  steel  and 
other  plows,  envious  of  the 
great  reputation  of  the 
Cast,  Cast-Steel  Plows, 
are  palming  off  their  inferior 
articles  as  made  of  cast,  cast- 
steel.  There  are  no  genuine 
cast,  cast-steel  plows  made, 
except  by  COLLINS  & 

CO.,  Hartford.  See  that  the 
plow  is  so  marked  before 
purchasing.  For  prices  and 
full  particulars  address 

COLLINS  &  CO., 

212  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  SIOLL»-BOA R»S,  LAADSIDES,  AND 


CAST,  CAST-STEEL  PLOWS. 


SHARES  OF 


“  It  gives  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Editor  of  Agriculturist. 

Our  men  will  use  no  other 
plow  willingly. 

Geo.  II.  Cook, 

V.  P.  JST.  'J.  A  g'l  College. 

We  cheerfully  recommend 
it  as  a  most  valuable  imple¬ 
ment. 

W.  S.  Clark, 

Preset.  Mass.  A  g'l  College. 

THESE  PLOWS 


are  made  by  pouring  molten  Cast-Steel  into  iron  moulds.  They  are  then  highly  tempered,  ground,  and  polished. 

EVERY  PLOW  IS  WARRANTED  TO  SCOUR 

in  the  most  difficult  or  sticky  soils. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  sent  to  all  applicants.  Address 

COLLINS  «fc  CO., 

~  2  £3  ‘Wa.ter*  Sti-eet,  INTew  York. 


c 


The  dexter  circular. 

Warranted  to  increase  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Trice  only  $1 ; 
postage  free.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  hoy  makes  $950  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  I).  VAN  HOESEN, 

P.  0.  Box  No.  6,033.  No.  67  South-st.,  New  York. 

OTSWOLD  SHEEP  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Sheep,  either  sex,  pure  blood,  $30  each. 

Pigs,  “  “  “  “  $15  “ 

L.  CONVERSE,  Bucyrus,  Crawford  County,  Ohio. 

DRAINAGE. 

We  are  making  an  improved  Drainage  Level,  with  Teles¬ 
cope  and  adjustments.'  Circular  sent  free.  Refer  to  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Price  $15. 

BLUNT  &  CO., 

Address  P.  O.  Box  15S5.  179  Water  Street,  New  York. 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

4  His.  Early  Rose  potatoes,  20  Raspberry  plants  (choice  of 
7  kinds)  for  $1.00,  &c„  &c.  Send  for  circular  of  most  liberal 
prices  for  all  Small  Fruits. 

II.  II.  DOOLITTLE,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Extraordinary  Announcement ! 

A  liOOD  PAYING  BUSINESS  FOIi  EVERYBODY. 

We  are  determined,  from  tills  date,  to  give  better  terms  to 
those  who  will  canvass  for  On:  Scuoolday  Visitoh,  than 
arc  offered  by  any  other  periodical  in  existence, 

AND  PAY  OUR  AGENTS  IN  CASH  S 

Teachers  can  double  their  wages.  Boj’s  and  Girls  can 
make  all  the  money  they  want.  A  chance  for  everybody  to 
Make  Money.  The  Visitor  is  the  cheapest,  most  cheerful, 
wide-awake,  and  best  Illustrated  Young  Folks’  Monthlv  in 
the  world.  Subscribers-easily  got  anywhere.  7T"  TERMS  : 
One  copy,  $1.25  a  year;  30  copies,  $20.00,  which  pays  the 
agent  $1 7. .70  profit.;  50  copies.  $32.00,  which  pays  the  agent 
$30.50.  A  $2.00  Original  Steel  Engraving  to  every  subscriber 
for  25  cents.  Specimen  Visitors  and  full  particulars  sent 
for  10 cents.  Address  I) ATTGHABAY  &  BECKER, 

Publishers,  421  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  most  complete  institution  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  thorough,  praclical  education  of  young  men.  For  Cir¬ 
culars,  address  the  Principals,  SMITH  &  COWLEY. 


Snyder’s  Carpet  ISooSis 

j*Are  the  best,  cheapest,  simplest,  most  convenient, 
I  durable,  and  Labor-saving  Carpet  Pastcn- 
I  cr  ever  invented  ;  enabling  you  to  put  down  or 
take  up  your  carpet  in  10  minutes.  Trv  them 
once  and  you  will  use  no  o f  lier.  Cheaper  tlum 
tacks.  For  sale  everywhere. 

JOSEPH  SINTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Gen’I  Agent. 


FARM  &  CARDEN 

Implements^ 

If  you  wish  to  buy  any  Farm  or  Garden  Implements 
and  save  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  send  for  price  list,  to 
J.  II.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Seeds,  197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  tlie  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  t lie  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  press,  enti¬ 
tled  “How  Crops  Feed,”  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  tlie  Plant  is  ampliiled  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  tlie  soil  arc  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
tlie  Plant. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New-York. 


The  Novelty  Clothes  Wringers,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Fair  of  tlie  American  Institute,  were  awarded  the  highest 
premiums.  *  *  It.  is  now  admitted  that  they  have  no  equals 
as  family  wringers. — l\ew  York  Liberal  Christian. 

*  *  *  The  proprietors  say,  “  Take  it  on  trial  with  any  or 
all  others  and  keep  tlie  best."  This  seems  to  carry  confi¬ 
dence  with  it,  and  is  conclusive  that  the  manufacturers  arc 
honest  in  their  dealings  with  the  public.  *  *  It  lias  cog¬ 
wheels  on  botli  ends  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  one-third  more 
power  than  Wringers  with  cog-wlicels  on  one  end  only. 
Tlie  Rolls  lire  allowed  to  separate  freely  at  cither  end. 
These,  besides  other  advantages  which  it  contains,  seem  to 
lie  indispensable  to  a  practical  wringer. — New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

This  AY ringer  seems  to  have  all  the  good  points  requisite 
to  a  practical  machine.  *  *  We  are  confident  the  “Novel¬ 
ty  ”  merits  all  that  is  said  in  its  favor.— Hearth  and  Home. 

Tliis  Company  have,  from  the  commencement,  guaranteed 
their  Wringers  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  cases,  which 
may,  to  some  extent,,  account  for  their  great  success.  *  * 
Nothing  can  he  more  appropriate  for  a  holiday  present  Ilian 
one  of  these  best  of  Wringers.  —  Hew  York  Christian 
Advocate. 

The  Bee-Keeper’s  Journal 

Is  a  large  Illustrated,  double  quarto, 
eight  page  paper,  containing  Five  De¬ 
partments,  viz.:  Bee-Keeping.  Agri¬ 
culture,  Home  and  Fireside,  Ladies' 
and  Youths’  Departments,  making  it 
.  the  cheapest  and  best  family  paper  in 
America,  for  only  $1  a  year.  One 
sample  copy  Scut  Free. 

II.  A.  King  &  Co.,  37  Paris  Row,  New  York. 

Fort  Edward  follesffatc  Institute, 

Spring  Term,  March  24th.  $G0  for  hoard  and  common 
English.  Best  sustained  Boarding  Seminary  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  State.  Address 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

IT  arm,  Garden,  and  HomseliolcL. 

“  AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.” — Washington. 


PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  !“ 

Office,  245  BROADWAY.  )  Published  also  in  German 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  February,  1870,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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THE  AYRAULT  FAT  OXEN  .—Drawn  FROM  Life,  By  W.  M.  Cary.— Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

These  cattle,  said  to  weigh  more  than  3300  pounds  each,  were  over  sis  years  old,  raised  and  fed  by  George  Ayrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  7,  and 
slaughtered  in  February  by  Wm.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Market,  N.  Y.  City.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  item  on  page  85— accurate  weights  hereafter. 
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Contents  for  March,  1870. 


Apples,  Milo,  Lord  Sufflekl,  Somerset, .3  Illustrations .  .  102 

Asphalt  Walks .  1®* 

Bee  Notes  for  March . 91 

Birds,  The  Flamingoes . Illustrated. .  93 

Boys  and  Girls  Columns— Street  Toys— Letter  from  a 
Little  Girl— Don't  forget  the  Birds— Rambles  in  China, 
Street  Scenes — Rebuses— Problems — Answers  to  Pro¬ 
blems  and  Puzzles . 5  Illustrations. .  107-108 

Bone  Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees . 101 

California  Pitcher  Plant . Illustrated.  .101 

Castor  Bean  Culture . 90 

Cattle,  The  Ayrault  Fat  Oxen . Illustrated .  .81 

Cutting  up  the  Fore  Quarters  of  Beef. .  .5  Illustrations .  .9G 

Economical  Fences . 9  Illustrations.  .99 

Farm  Work  for  March . 82 

Fish  and  Muck  Compost . 99 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  March . 93 

Fruit  for  the  North-west . 101 

Fruit  Garden  in  March . S3 

Green-IIouse  and  Window  Plants . 83 

Hauling  out  Manure . 99 

Hay  or  Straw  Baskets  for  Plants . 99 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers,  No.  3 . 92 

Household  Department — Library  Steps— Nice  Dishes 
that  all  Farmer’s  Folks  can  have — A  Home  Letter  on 
Woman’s  Work,  by  Faith  Rochester — Cause  of  Sour 
Bread— Yeast — Household  Talks,  by  Aunt  Hattie — 
Repairing  a  Rocking-Chair — Wearing  Brooms — Cake — 

Washing  Recipes . Illustrated.  ..105-106 

Houses,  Convenient  of  Medium  Size. .  .7  Illustrations. .  88 

How  to  lay  out  a  Flower  Garden . 2  Illustrations. .  102 

Kitchen  Garden  in  March . 83 

Market  Reports . 85 

Maple  Sugar  Making . 4  Illustrations .  .97-98 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  3,  Steaming  Food,  Preparing 

For  Soiling . 91 

Onions,  Seeds  and  Sets . 91 

Orehard  and  Nursery  in  March . 83 

Peanut  Culture . 91 

Plowing  and  Harrowing . 99 

Premiums . < . 84 

Quadrupeds— The  American  Panther . Illustrated .  .93 

Rhubarb  as  a  Market  Crop . 103 

Snails,  Worms  and  Caterpillars . 104 

Spreading  Manure . 99 

Spring  Greens,  The  Marsh  Marigold . 104 

thrashing  Machine  of  New  Mexico . Illustrated..  100 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  75 — Trying  New 
Tilings  —  Spring  Wheat  —  Improving  Land  — 
Plowing  under  Clover— Will  Keeping  Sheep  Pav  ?— 
Drawing  out  Manure  —  Composting  —  Are  Hogs 

Pigs? . 94-95 

Warm  House  Walls . 4  Illustrations .  .96 

INDEX  TO  “BASKET”  OR  SHORTER  ARTICLES. 


Alton  Nutmeg  Melon. . .  .S9 
Ashes,  Questions  on. .  .  90 

Ayrault  Fat  Cattle . 85 

Barley  on  Mucky  Land.  .  90 
Beekeepers’  Convention. 87 

Bitter  Butter . 80 

Black  Bass .  .  90 

Black-leg  in  Cattle . 86 

Bots  in  Horses . 87 

Breaking  Bones .  00 

Brewers’  Grains  for  FowlsSti 
Brush  Chopping  Machine  90 

Butter  Essays . 80 

Cabbage  Insects . 87 

California  Vines . 86 

Carriage  Tops . 90 

Circulars  Wanted . 86 

Cost  of  Keeping  Sheep. .  .90 

Ditches  on  Hill-sides . 90 

Dominique  vs.  Dorking.  ,S9 

Egg-eating  Dogs . 89 

Egg  Hatching . SO 

Egg  Keeping .  86 

Eumelan  Grape .  87 

Farm  Prospects  in  Cal ....  91 

Field  Peas . 89 

Field  Rollers . 87 

Flower  Seeds  Gratis . 87 

Forest  Tree  Cuttings _ .87 

Fumigating  Trees . S7 

Gas  Lime . 90 

Golden  Dwarf  Peacli . S7 

Gypsum  in  Tenn . 87 

Hail . 89 

Hen-house  Manure . 90 

Hen-lice  on  Cattle . 90 

Hen-plucked  Roosters.. .  .86 
Laying  out  a  Vineyard  ...89 
Lime  and  Salt  Mixture. .  .90 

Lime  Kilns . 87 

Little  Pigs .  . .  90 

Manuring  Corn . 87 


Seed  Peas . 89 

Sheep-killing  Dogs .  89 

Spaying  Cows . 89 

Stables,  Out-buildings, etc. 87 

Stamps  upon  Notes .  90 

Stock  in  Montana . 85 

Stone  Fences . 89 

Sundry  Humbugs . 86 

Swelled  Cattle’s  Jaws _ 89 

Timber  in  Southern  Ind.87 
Trouble  with  Seed  Drill.. 87 

Unanswered  Letters . 86 

Value  of  Raw  and  Cooked 

Food .  90 

Verbenas  and  Roses .  86 

Water  Filters . 90 

What  is  a  Ton  of  Manure  ¥87 

White  Grubs .  90 

Winter  and  Spring  Barley87 

Winter  Butter  in  Va . 87 

Yellow-birds . 89 

Maple  Sugar  Items . 86 

Market  Garden  and  Flori¬ 
culture . 85 

Market  Gardener . 90 

Mixing . 89 

Montebello  Apple . 87 

New  Catalogues . 85 

N.  Y.  State  Ag’I  Society  .85 

Northern  Ramie . 86 

Norway  Oats  . 87 

Oil  Barrels  for  Cider . 90 

Oil  for  Wheels . 00 

Olm  Bros . 87 

Ox-eye  Daisy .  80 

Petroleum  for  Roofs . 87 

Pigs  Losing  Tails . 90 

Plum  Trees . . 89 

Poisoned  Dog .  S7 

Potato  Literature . 86 

Roupy  Fowls . . 86 

Salting  Cabbages . 89 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857— that  is,  Vol.  lGto  Vol.  2s,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  •noli, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  singlo  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON 


MOON.  jBOSTOX. 

N.  YORK. 

wash’m.  cha’stox 

CHICAGO. 

|d.|h.  m. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

New  Moon  2’  3  5G  m. 

3  44  m. 

3  32  m. 

3  20  m. 

2  50  m. 

1st  Quart..  1 10 i  8  27  m. 

8  15  m. 

8  3  111. 

7  51  m. 

7  21  m. 

Full .  17;  9  8  111. 

8  5G  ev. 

8  44  111. 

8  32  m. 

8  2  m. 

3d  Quart.. .  23|  11  54  ev. 

11  42  ev. 

11  30  ev. 

11  18  ev. 

10  48  ev. 

NewMoonlSl1  9  14  ev. 

9  2  ev. 

8  50  ev. 

8  33  ev. 

8  8  ev. 
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We  believe  there  never  was  a  season  which  some¬ 
body  did  not  regard  as  very  remarkable,  if  not  al¬ 
together  without  precedent.  No  one,  however,  on 
the  seaboard,  claims  this  winter  as  one  of  unusual 
severity.  With  us,  it  has  been  almost  like  summer 
for  weeks  together.  WTe  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
plowing  done  in  hotli  January  and  February,  and 
the  ground,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  been 
bare  of  snow,  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
since  before  Christmas.  This  comes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  “signs'.”  There  hardly  ever  was  such 
a  crop  of  nuts — this  betokened  a  severe  winter ; 
the  corn  husks  were  thick  and  abundant — this  also 
indicated  a  long  season  of  cold.  Wild  geese  went 
south  early ;  a  good  many  bears,  and  other  wild 
animals,  were  killed  further  south  than  usual,  and 
there  were  a  score  of  other  “signs”  of  a  hard 
winter.  If  it  comes,  it  will  he  after  we  go  to  press. 
And  now,  almost  everybody  prophesies  a  cold 
March,  and  late  spring.  The  fact  is,  nobody  can 
tell,  and  he  has  been  wise  who  has  improved  the 
winter  to  make  his  fences,  clear  off  the  stones, 
clean  up  fence  rows,  dig  drains,  and  lay  the  tiles, 
so  that  whenever  spring  comes,  lie  can  go  on  with 
his  work  without  interruption.  March  is,  how¬ 
ever,  often  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  farm  in  America  whereon 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  do.  Bright,  sunny 
days,  and  a  drying  surface,  arc  a  temptation  to  be¬ 
gin  plowing  too  early.  Wait  until  the  ground  is 
settled,  and  the  water  is  out  of  it,  on  all  except 
sandy  orgravelly  soils  which  do  not  pack  when  wet. 

The  month  is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  changes 
in  temperature ;  high  winds  will  prevail,  more  or 
less,  and  the  farmer’s  first  thoughts  should  he  to 
protect  his  stoek  and  stores  from  exposure.  The 
frost  may  derange  foundations,  loose  weather¬ 
boards  may  be  found,  rain  finding  its  way  through 
the  roof  may  make  musty  hay.  All  these  things 
need  a  little  closer  looking  to  than  was  necessary 
during  the  winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  roads 
will  probably  he  very  bad,  and  the  provident 
fanner  will  get  all  real  necessities,  including  food 
and  feed,  lumber,  nails  for  repairs,  etc.,  beforehand. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Clearing  up  Fence  Jlotos  is  good  work  for  early 
spring.  There  are  no  leaves  and  grass  to  conceal 


big  stones,  against  ■which,  in  summer,  one  is  apt  to 
strike  the  bush-scythe,  hook,  and  axe,  and  a  man 
can  see  much  better  what  lie  is  about.  When  the 
brush  is  cut,  and  the  soil  is  loosened  by  the  out- 
coming  frost,  the  ground  may  be  plowed  much 
more  easily  than  in  summer. 

Setting  Fences. — Before  the  land  is  in  condition  to 
plow,  and  while  yet  it  is  mellow  and  loose,  re-set 
old  fences  that  have  been  blown  or  shoved  out  of 
place.  The  cheapest  and  best  wooden  fence  a  farm¬ 
er  can  put  up  is  one  of  %-ineh  oak  strips,  nailed 
to  posts,  set  6  feet  apart,  capped  and  battened. 

The  use  of  the  Fuller  is  too  little  known  among 
some  pretty  good  farmers.  In  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  face  from  frost,  and  firm  enough 
not  to  poach  up  under  the  feet  of  horses  or  oxen, 
all  land  in  grass  and  grain  should  be  rolled.  There 
are  mole  hills,  and  clods,  torn  up  by  the  tread  of 
animals,  and  small  stones,  and  tussocks  of  grass, 
wheel  tracks,  and  a  multitude  of  things  that  cause 
irregularities  of  surface,  which  a  good  roller  puts 
out  of  the  way  in  once  going  over.  Besides,  plants 
heaved  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter,  are 
packed  firmly  in  the  soil. 

Pick  off  the  Stones  from  plowed  land,  grain  fields, 
and  newly  seeded  grass  land,  lay  them  in  piles,  so 
that  they  can  be  loaded  into  carts,  and  drawn  off 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  ground  is  stiff. 
Large  stones  should  bo  lifted,  and  have  sticks  laid 
uuder  them,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  that  they,  too, 
may  be  moved  when  it  is  frozen. 

Grass  and  Grain  Fields  may  be  dressed  with  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  bone-dust,  plaster,  and 
ashes,  or  all  three  mixed  in  about  equal  parts.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  any  fine,  well-rotted  compost  or 
manure  may  be  applied,  brushed  in,  and  the  field 
rolled.  Liquid  manure  is  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  profitable  application  in  the  spring. 

Seeding  with  Clover  is  usually  done  in  March,  if 
possible.  The  best  reason  we  can  suggest  for 
this  is,  that  if  a  light  snow  covers  the  ground, 
the  cast  can  he  easily  seen.  The  stand  is  as  good 
if  the  seed  is  sown  any  time  before  the  May  rains. 

Plowing. — Plow  no  water-soaked  land.  Many  a 
field  of  heavy  soil  is  damaged  for  the  whole  season 
by  being  plowed  before  the  water  is  out  of  it,  and 
the  labor  of  subsequent  tillage  is  greatly  increased. 

Weeds. — March  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  kill.1 
certain  biennial  weeds.  They  start  as  early  as  the 
grass,  and  they  are  easily  killed  with  a  hoe.  Go. 
through  the  meadows  and  lanes,  along  the  fences, 
and  over  the  grain  fields,  with  as  strong  a  force  of 
men  and  boys— women  and  girls,  too,  if  possible — 
armed  with  liocs,  and  cut  or  pull  all  such  weeds- 
as  thistles,  mulleins,  wild  teazles,  daisies,  wild  pars¬ 
nips  and  carrots,  and  many  other  plants^  now 
easily  seen,  but  which  will  soon  be  concealed  in 
the  grass.  Let  docks  alone  ;  if  cut,  they  will  make 
half  a  dozen  shoots,  which  will  break  off  when  one 
tries  to  pull  them  ;  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  blossom,  they  may  lie  pulled  easily 
in  wet  weather,  aud  destroyed,  root  and  top. 

Spring  Grains  cannot  he  sowed  too  soon  after 
the  ground  is  fit  to  plow.  Prepare  the  seed  by 
winnowing  out  the  light  stuff,  and  use  only  the 
plumpest  grains.  Soak  in  strong  pickle,  to  kill  smut. 
The  ground  should  be  in  good  heart,  and  mellow. 

Peas  and  Oats  will  be  found  a  profitable  crop  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  excellent  for  soiling,  capital 
for  hogs,  and  the  combined  yield  of  grain  is  greater 
than  cither  oats  or  peas  alone  would  reach. 

Peas  are  sowed  carl}-;  and  though  they  need  land 
in  good  heart  and  tilth,  they  do  not  need  but  are 
damaged  by  fresh  manure. 

Ibtalocs  may  be  planted  ns  soon  as  the  land  is 
warm;  hut  north  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  advisa¬ 
ble  to  plant  many  in  March.  If  cut  to  single  eyes, 
many  sets  are  likely  to  be  lost  in  cold,  wet  weather 
— larger  pieces  arc  best  for  early  planting. 

Manure  maybe  hauled  while  snow  lasts,  or  while 
the  frozen  ground  permits  easy  wheeling  on  plow¬ 
ed  land.  Work  over  that  which  is  liable  to  heat, 
and  mix  with  litter  not  needed  as  bedding. 

Swine. — Give  breeding  sows,  soon  to  farrow. 
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good,  roomy  pens,  and  short  straw  for  nests.  Keep 
a  close  watch  upon  them,  and  if  one  docs  not  own 
her  young,  or  treat  them  motherly,  put  a  small  dog 
in  the  pen  fora  few  minutes — she  will  soen  own 
the  little  ones,  and  not  err  again.  A  sow  will 
usually  be  in  heat  the  third  day  after  farrowing. 

Sheep  require  extra  care  now.  Scab  will  cause 
loss  of  wool,  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Use  carbolic  soap  for  skin  diseases  and  ver¬ 
min.  Ewes,  near  yeaning,  must  be  watched, 
and  early  lambs  nursed  and  raised,  if  possible.  One 
very  early  one  is  worth  two  late  ones.  Feed  nurs¬ 
ing  ewes  oil-cake  and  a  few  raw  roots,  and  cut  hem¬ 
lock  boughs  for  them  to  browse.  Salt  regularly, 
and  give  them  dry  places  to  lie  in,  and  a  good  range. 

Genes  coming  in  must  have  care.  Give  them 
roomy,  loose  boxes  for  some  days  before,  and  good 
bedding  of  straw,  cut  two  or  three  times.  Bring 
water  to  them,  if  the  ground  is  icy*,  but  do  not 
scrimp  them.  Feed  also  some  raw  roots,  and  oil- 
meal,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately 
loose.  All  breeding  animals  should  be  familiar 
with  their  master,  and  like  to  be  petted  and  handled. 

Beeves  and  Fattening  Sheep  may  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  now  as  the  weather  grows  milder,  and  either 
ripened  off,  or  kept  steadily  gaining  a  little,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stock  market,  and  the  price  of  food. 

Working  Animals ,  both  oxen  and  horses,  should 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  labor,  if  they  have  been 
standing  idle,  or  it  will  tell  hard  upon  them,  and 
galled  necks  and  backs  will  be  the  result.  Should 
such  trouble  occur,  bind  on  wet  bags  at  night,  and 
take  all  pressure  off  from  the  wounded  parts  by  pads. 

Poultry. — Set  some  hens  early,  especially  if  you 
breed  pure  stock,  for  early  chickens  that  do  well 
make  the  finest  birds,  and  the  prize-takers  at  the 
shows.  Geese  should  hatch  early  ;  but  for  ducks 
and  turkeys,  the  warmer  weather  of  May  is  more 
important  than  the  growth  they  will  make. 

Swampy  Meadows  should  be  burned  over  before 
the  grass  starts  ;  they  will  then  furnish  the  cows  a 
good  bite  of  grass  long  before  the  hill  pastures. 

- — - -»<•»- - -  — - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

• 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  unusually 
spring-like  January  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
late  season.  Those  are  fortunate  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pleasant  days  of  winter  to  do  such 
work  as  usually  is  attended  to  in  March.  Several 
have  written  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  fruit 
trees  upon  which  buds  have  swollen,  to  preserve 
them  in  case  the  mild  weather  is  followed  by  se¬ 
vere  cold.  They  are  past  remedy,  and  all  hope 
of  fruit  from  trees  thus  injured  must  be  given  up. 
See  that  the  trees  are  not  neglected  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  A  crop  of  well-ripened  wood  will  be  an 
important  step  towards  success  another  year. 


Orchas-d  and.  Nursery. 

The  article  by  our  Iowa  contributor,  on  page 
101,  gives  such  practical  hints  upon  planting,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  upon  that  point. 
Those  who  are  able  to  select  their  trees  at  the  nur¬ 
sery,  as  he  suggests,  are  fortunate,  but  the  majority 
of  our  readers  must  order  from  a  distance,  and 
take  what  may  be  sent  them.  The  roots  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  small,  in  proportion  to  the  tops,  but  if  they 
have  been  well  packed,  this  difficulty  may  be  met 
by  cutting  back  the  top  sufficiently  at  planting,  to 
compensate  for  the  amount  of  roots  lost  in  digging. 

Shriveling  may  take  place  with  trees  long  on  the 
way,  and  not  well  packed.  Open  a  trench  in  sandy 
soil,  lay  in  the  trees,  and  cover  them,  tops  and  all. 
In  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  regained  their  former  plumpness. 

Girdled  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
discovered,  as  recommended  in  previous  months. 

Grafting.—  Cherry  and  plum  trees  should  be 
grafted  earlier  than  the  apple  and  pear,  which  are 
best  left  until  the  buds  commence  to  swell. 

Pruning  may  still  be  done  where  vegetation  is 
dormant.  Cover  the  wounds  with  grafting  wax. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Grape-Vines. — Plant  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  Use  no  manure.  Cut  back  the  vines  to 
three  buds,  but  one  of  which  is  to  grow  into  a 
shoot.  Plow  old  vineyards,  and  use  the  hoe  near 
the  vines.  Layers  may  be  made  from  last  year’s 
wood.  Set  posts  for  trellises. 

Blackberries. — Set  new  vines  early ;  leave  no  old 
cane;  the  growth  should  be  all  from  the  buds  near 
the  root.  Six  feet  apart,  each  way,  is  a  good  dis¬ 
tance,  if  they  are  kept  within  bounds  by  pinching. 

Raspberries. — Set  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  variety.  Let  no  old 
canes  remain  on  plants  now  set  out.  Uncover  ten¬ 
der  varieties  when  severe  frosts  are  over. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Set  early.  Prune. 

Cuttings  of  grape,  currant,  and  gooseberry  may 
be  put  out;  pack  the  earth  well  against  them. 

Strawberries. — Set  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out 
of  the  ground,  and  plants  can  be  obtained.  Put 
the  plants  in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  set  them 
eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  Remove  all 
decaying  leaves  at  planting,  and  shorten  the  roots 
about  one-third.  Where  pistillate  sorts  are  grown, 
plant  a  perfect  variety  near  by  to  fertilize  them. 

Kitchen  Garden, 

Every  spring  we  are  obliged,  in  reply  to  letters, 
to  say  something  about  plants  under  glass.  By  a 
little  pains  in  this  direction,  many  vegetables  may 
be  had  several  weeks  earlier  than  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  Those  who  follow  market 
gardening,  make  extensive  use  of  glass  to  forward 
their  crops,  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  family  gar¬ 
den  to  great  advantage,  provided  one  will  take  the 
necessary  care.  If  one  will  not  take  the  trouble, 
then  ho  had  better  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and  let 
glass  alone.  The  easiest  plan,  and  ono  attended 
with  fewest  risks,  is  to  start  seeds  in 

Window  Boxes,  which  may  be  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  of  any  convenient  length  and  width. 
Soap,  and  other  boxes  may  be  obtained  at  the  gro¬ 
cer’s,  which  may  be  cut  in  two,  and  answer  well. 
Fill  the  boxes  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  sow  seeds 
of  tomatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  place  in  a  sunny 
window — all  the  better  if  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  air  is  usually  moist.  Have  similar  boxes  of 
earth  ready  to  receive  the  young  plants  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  transplant.  Water  when 
needed.  The  next  step  is  by  the  use  of  the 

Cold-Frame. — The  regular  sash  is  six  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  wide,  but  any  other  size  will  answer. 
Even  old  window  sashes  may  be  made  to  serve,  if 
the  cross-bars  have  channels  cut,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off.  The  frame  to  hold  the  sash  is 
made  by  setting  down  stakes,  and  nailing  ou 
boards.  It  should  be  eighteen  inches  high  in  the 
rear,  and  twelve  inches  in  front.  The  slope  should 
be  towards  the  south,  and  the  bed  placed  where  it 
is  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  The  soil  within  the 
bed  must  be  light,  fine,  and  rich.  Expose  the 
glass  to  full  sun  during  the  day,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  cover  it  with  mats  or  board  shutters.  Work 
over  the  soil  every  few  days,  and  when  it  has  be¬ 
come  well  warmed,  sow  the  seeds.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  the  sash  must  be  raised  at  one  end,  to  air  the 
bed  during  the  day ;  water  must  be  given  as  needed. 

Hot-beds  are  like  the  cold-frames,  but  with  a  mass 
of  fermenting  manure  at  the  bottom,  to  give  more 
heat  than  that  supplied  by  the  sun.  The  old  way 
was  to  make  a  heap  of  manure,  three  feet  high, 
and  place  the  frame  upon  it.  It  is  much  more 
economical  of  manure  to  place  it  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  pit  is  dug  about  two  feet  deep,  and  of  a 
size  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sashes  to  be 
used.  A  frame  is  made  within  the  pit  by  boarding 
up,  and  the  rear  of  it  is  to  be  eighteen  inches,  aud 
the  front  twelve  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Bank  up  around  tho  outside  of  the  frame. 
Fill  the  pit  with  fermenting  stable  manure,  which 
will  be  all  the  better  if  mixed,  one-third  or  more 
of  its  bulk,  with  leaves.  Put  in  the  manure 
evenly,  and  beat  it  down  firmly  with  the  fork.  Put 
six  inches  of  light,  rich  soil  upbn  the  manure,  and 


spread  evenly,  and  put  on  the  sashes.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  should  bo  placed  in  the  soil,  and  when 
the  heat  falls  to  about  90’,  seeds  may  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  they  will  need  daily  care. 
The  glass  must  be  raised  in  the  morning,  aud 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  shutters  or  mats  must 
be  put  on  at  night.  Neglect  in  airing  at  the  proper 
time  will  burn  the  plants,  and  leaving  the  sashes 
open  too  long,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  declines, 
will  chill  them — extremes  which  are  to  be  avoided. 
Egg-plants,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  and  other  plants, 
of  warm  countries,  are  raised  in  this  way.  Hot¬ 
beds  arc  to  be  started  about  six  weeks  before 
planting  can  be  safely  done  in  the  open  air. 

Cabbages  and  Caulijloiver,  that  have  been  wintered 
in  cold-frames,  may  generally  have  the  sash  remov¬ 
ed  by  the  first  of  this  month.  Those  who  do  not 
keep  fall  sown  plants  over  winter,  can  get  a  very 
good  start  by  sowing  in  the  boxes  described  above, 
and  placing  them,  at  first,  in  a  mild  liot-bed.  When 
tho  plants  have  made  a  proper  growth,  they  should 
bo  transplanted  to  other  boxes,  and  when  establish¬ 
ed,  tho  boxes  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  cold-frame, 
and  gradually  hardened  off,  by  exposure  to  the  air 
whenever  the  temperature  will  allow.  Enough 
plants  for  a  family  garden  may  be  grown  in  win¬ 
dow  boxes  ,  these  should  bo  exposed  ou  mild  days. 

Cucumbers ,  Squashes,  and  other  plants  that  do 
not  transplant  readily,  may  be  started  in  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  or  iu  the  house,  by  the  use  of  small 
squares  of  sod,  which  are  placed  grass  side  down, 
and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  earth.  The  bits  of 
sod  containing  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out  at  the 
proper  time.  See  article  in  “Basket”  on  “Hay- 
Baskets  for  Starting  Piauts”  for  other  contrivances. 

Plow  or  Spade  the  soil  whenever  it  is  dry  enough. 
Uso  plenty  of  manure,  and  work  fine  and  deep. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Beds  may  be  forked  over 
if  the  season  permits,  working  in  manure. 

Peas. — Sow  early  sorts  as  soon  ns  practicable. 

Potatoes  for  the  early  crop  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  room,  to  induce  tho  sprouts  to  start.  After 
cutting,  allow  the  surface  to  dry  before  planting. 

Oniems. — Plant  Sets,  Top,  or  Button  Onions,  and 
Potato  Onions,  as  soon  as  the  ground,  which 
should  be  rich,  is  ready.  See  “  Basket  ”  article. 

General  Planting. — The  hardiest  vegetables  are 
carrots,  beets,  spinach,  salsify,  onions,  leeks,  and 
early  turnips.  The  time  for  sowing  them  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  locality  and  season.  To  these  may  be 
added  radishes,  cress,  and  lettuce. 

Flower  Garden  and  l.uvvn . 

The  articles  upon  “Laying  Out  a  Flower  Garden,” 
given  last  mouth,  and  this  month,  will  be  found 
to  contain  hints  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

IPod&s  should  be  made  permanent,  and,  if  of 
gravel,  must  have  a  good  foundation  of  stone. 
Asphalt  walks,  page  100,  are  worth  considering. 

Laums. — Attend  to  the  work  of  preparation 
early.  Drain,  if  necessary.  Let  the  soil  be  deep 
and  fertile,  and  use  a  plenty  of  seed — from  two  to 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  June  grass  (Kentucky 
Blue),  or  Red-top  alone  make  a  good  lawn.  Vari¬ 
ous  mixtures  are  sold  by  seedsmen.  Imported 
lawn  mixtures  are  unsuited  to  our  climate. 
See  last  month’s  notes  for  other  suggestions. 

Perennials. — Those  which  have  been  in  one  place 
for  three  years  or  more,  should  be  taken  -up,  di¬ 
vided,  and  reset  in  fresh  soil. 


Gi'een>house  nu<l  Window  Plants. 

Now  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases,  more 
frequent  airings  can  be  given,  and  more  care  in 
watering  will  be  required.  Many  plants  that  have 
been  dormant  will  be  pushing  their  growth,  and 
many  of  those  that  have  been  kept  for  the  winter 
in  the  cellar  may  be  brought  out  and  started. 

Propagation  of  plants  for  summer  use  in  the 
borders,  such  as  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  and  tho 
like,  should  now  go  on  rapidly.  The  sedret  of 
success  is  in  keeping  the  air  of  the  house  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  cutting  bench. 
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11  IN  A  NUT-SHELL,” 


If  we  recollect  rightly,  wo  have  previously  said 
something  in  these  columns  about  giving  “premi¬ 
ums.”  Lest  we  may  have  omitted  to  do  so,  we 
will  just  say  here,  that  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  “invented”  a  custom  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  which  has  been  widely  imitated  by 
others — a  strong  proof  that  it  Is  a  good  custom — 
viz.,  that  of  issuiug  sundry  “  tokens  ” — premiums 
-—to  those  friends  who  interest  themselves  in 
securing  and  forwarding  subscribers  to  this  paper. 
The  plan  has  worked  admirably.  More  than  Ten 
Thousand  persons  have  received  these  premiums. 
The  number  should  exceed  twenty-five  thousand — 
pr,  at  least  one  or  more,  for  every  Post-office  in  the 
country.  There  is  just  as  good  a  chance  for  15,000 
more,  as  for  the  past  10,000.  These  Pre¬ 
miums  AUE  OPEN  TO  EVERYBODY,  AND  YOU, 
Reader,  may  get  one  of  them  just  as  well  as 

NOT,  DURING  THE  NEXT  FEW  WEEKS, 

The  whole  thing  is  in  a  “  nut-sliell.”  The  next 
column  contains  a  list  of  first-rate  articles — not  a 
poor  thing  among  them.  The  Publishers  could 
not  afford  to  send  out  anything  but  the  best. 

It  is  easy'  to  get  them  !  There  are  plenty  of 
people,  everywhere,  who  could  not  fail  to  get  more 
useful,  paying  information  from  these  columns 
than  the  paper  would  cost  them.  It  wants  some¬ 
body  to  tell  them  about  this,  and  demonstrate  it 
to  them,  and  they  will  gladly  subscribe,  espe¬ 
cially  if  some  one  will  receive  their  subscriptions. 

Now,  we  ask  Every  BSeiider  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  during  this  aud  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Publishers  have  an  ample  supply  available,  of 
nearly  all  the  premium  articles,  and  they  will 
respond  to  all  calls  for  them.  Please  see  that 
7(0  one  in  your  neighborhood  is  without  this 
paper  who  can  possibly  he  persuaded  to  take 
it.  Y ou  will  be  quite  likely  to  secure  a  flue  article 
from  the  prize  list — something  that  will  be  useful. 
Look  over  the  list,  and  see  what  is  offered,  and  if 
you  have  not  our  last  October  number  on  hand,  send 
to  us  promptly,  and  get  a  full  descriptive  list, 
free.  YOU  can  get  one  or  more  of  these  premium 
articles,  no  matter  how  many  premiums  have  been 
already  taken  in  your  neighborhood.  There  are 
everywhere  some  persons  who  are  not  yet  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  almost  every  one  can  ho  induced  to 
take  the  paper,  if  it  is  rightly  presented  to  their 
notice.  Please  take  hold  of  this  matter,  beginning 
to-day.  If  you  get  but  two  or  three  narqes  this 
month,  it  will  open  the  way,  and  give  you  experi¬ 
ence  for  getting  a  largo  premium  later  on,  or  next 
year.  Try  it  to-day.  The  “Special  Notes”  in  the 
Third  Column  give  some  particulars  to  ho  read. 
U5T’  “What  you  Trill  to  do,  you  can  do.” 


[In  the  following  table  Is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  ami  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet.'] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  ,, 
For  Volume  29— (1870).  ! 

Open  to  all — Nri  Competition.  ( 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Shorthorn  Bull .  $500  oo 

3— Shorthorn  Bull..  ..  .  . $600  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull . $703  00 

5—  Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

6—  Ayrshire  Bull . $-:no  00 

7—  Alderney  Bull  . '. . $200  00 

8—  Alderney  Bull . $’01  00 

9—  Alderney  Bull . $100  00 

10—  ! Devon  Bull . $100  00 

11  —Devon  Bull . $150  no 

13 —  Dero  >  Bull . $200  00 

13  —  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

14 —  Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

15—  Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00 

10  —Cotswold  Ewe. .  $150  00 

17—  South  clown  Bam . $100  00 

18—  South  down  Bam . $150  00 

19  —South  down  Ewe .  $75  00 

30 —  Southdown  Ewe . $100  no 

31—  Chester  White  Pig .  $30  no 

33 — Essex  Pig .  $50  00 

34 —  Houdan  Fowls,  one  Bair .  $10  00 

35—  Creve  Coeur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

36—  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

37 —  Brah  mas.  Light,  one  Pair . $15  0.0 

38  —Cold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

39 —Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  (21b.  pure.)  $2  00 
30  —Norway  Oats,'(  1  peck,  Ltamsdell  Co.)  $2  75 
31—  Carden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
33 —Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 

33—  Carden  Seeds  <fc  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection) §2  00 

34 —  Nursery  Stork  (any  kinds  desired) .  $20  00 

35—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

36—  Sewing  Mach  ine  ( Grover  <6  Baker) _ _ $55  00 

37 — Setcing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  it  Gibbs ) . $55  00 

39—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $00  00 

40—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's)  . $14  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal)  . ...  $10  00 

4 'i—Tea  Set  (Harks  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

43 — Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44  —Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

45 —  Devolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _ $8  00 

46 — Lee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47 —  One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Table  spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49 —  One  Dozen  'Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

50 — Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson Bros.) _ $14  00 


51  —Knives  and  Forks 
53—  Knives  and  Forks 

53 — Knives  and  Forks 

54 —  Carver  and  Fork 
55  —Fluted  Steel 

56—  Packet  LCnife 

57—  Packet  LCnife 

58 — Pocket  LCnife 

59—  Ladies'  Pocket  LCnife 


do.) _ $18  50 

do.) _ $22  00 

do.) _ $25  50 

do.)....  $5  00 
do.)....  $2  50 
(J.  P.  Swain)....  $1  50 

(do.  do.) _  $2  00 

(do.  do.) _  $2  50 

(do.  do.)....  $ 2  00 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


60 — Jfelodeon,  -\-octave(G.  A. Prince  tf-Co.'s) .$67  00 

61 —  Mclodeon,  5-oclave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

62—  Piano,  Splendid  'i-ocl.f Steimcay<(- Sons)$Gv>0  00 
G3 —Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 

64 —  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

65 — Ladies'  FineGohlWalch.t  Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

66 —  Breech-loading  Pocket  Bide . $10  00 

67—  Double  Bbl.  Gun,  ( Cooper ,  LLarris  d-  .//.)$ 30  00 

68—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00 

69—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

70 —  Case  of  Mathematical  Lnstruments . $0  00 

71'—  Case  of  Mathematical  Lnstruments _  $15  00 

73  —Gold Pen,  Sil.Case,E,(Warrend-Spadone)  $4  50 

73—  Gold  Pen.  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

74—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $0  00 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

76  —Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78—  Buckeye* Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  $125  00 

79—  Patent  Cylinder  L'lowfB.  LL.  Allen  d-  Co.)$18  00 

80—  Collins  <fc  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Flow . $25  00 

81 —  Maud  Cultivator  and  Weeder  (Comstock)  $9  00 

83— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

83—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) . $14  00 

84—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester’s  Great  'Lllustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

89 — Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

90 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

,93 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate ) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVL.  to  XXVLIL. 

94 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

95—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

96 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 


$1 

$3  50 
I  s  =  $5  25 
©S’  $7  00 

!Sf§ 

_ $22  75 

. '$2  50 
•  3  §5  00 
3  a  $7  50 

3  $-$io  oo 

3J  $12  50 


— ( isacn  aaa  i  vorui  swn«ti 
99—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVL.  to  XXVLLL.  J  $32  50 
.  o,..  r.-i - ,  .... ri.„ -  .din  nn 


$10  00 
-s$15  00 

IS $20  00 

s,  §.$25  00 
SrK$30  00 

:» 7  $35  on 

c  O$40  00 
®~*45  00 
a $3  $50  00 
$60  00 
->*,$75  00 
M-°100  00 


Nn  mber 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


1250 
F00 
1700 
500 
650 
650 
900 
1950 
350 
500 
210  650 
120  3.-0 
210  650 
120  350 
165  500 
120  350 
165  500 
100  285 
120  350 
46  150 
66  225 


50 
50 
30 
22 
22 
5 
7 
13 
13 
5 
30 
16 
60  240 


150 

150 

97 


16 

IS 

21 

45 

IS 

24 

31 

38 

44 

50 

56 

62 

GS 

80 

100 

125 


275 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

65 

52 

90 

45 

65 

65 

70 

90 

110 

124 
37 
25 

22 

25 

22 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

80 

150 

312 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
45 
32 
58 
75 

450 

90 

120 

54 

37 

70 
20 
51 

325 

58 

20 

29 

38 

47 
51 

108 

21 

36 

48 
GO 

71 

137 

58 

85 

106 

125 
111 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
232 
360 


100 —  A  SIO  Library  (Your Choice) 

101—  A  SI  5  Library  do. 

102—  A  ($20  Library  do. 

103—  A  *25  Library  do. 

104—  A  S  30  library  do. 

105—  A  *35  library  do. 

106—  A  *40  library  do. 

107—  A  *45  Library  do. 

108—  A  *50  Library  do. 

109—  A  *60  Library  do. 

110—  A  *7  5  Library  do. 

111 —  A  *100  Library  do.  ... 

112—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below) . 

%ET  Every  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  'The  tldvty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  5G  to  59,  7  0  to  74,  and  88  to 
1 .1 2  Inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Slates  or  Territories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 


§PECIAL  ROTEi. 

Head  and.  carefully  RfoSe  5Bie  fol¬ 
lowing  Stems :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But...  ( b )  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,. 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as- 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to> 
four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts...  (e)  Old  ancl  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly _ (g)  Remit  money- 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  toi 
order  of  Orange  Judcl  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money- 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register- 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and. 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  tlie  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk.. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  also  in  a  Special  SSEaeet,  which  will', 
be  sent  fa*ec  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room* 
here  for  the  following  only: 

IV ©.<•.  SO,  57,  58,  50 — IPoclket  Knives. 
— now  for  the  boys  and  girls  ! — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  over 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5G  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  58  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Poclset  Knife,  a  beam 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle.. 

Nos.  88  to  J>3. — Volumes  of  4  lie- 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These: 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,. and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can. 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The- 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75; 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are- 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having- 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIIL,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

No*.  ©A  to  ©©. — BSoeoaid.  VolDicBies  of 
tlie  Agriculturist, — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  S8 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid.. 

No*.  AO©  to  111, — dootl  EASsrsaa-ieso 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Boole*  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Mouseiiold.  Tlie  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may- 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  ol' 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Expr«ps  paid.  $25  or  $59  worth  of  books  pertaining  to- 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the- 
end,  be  of  fin-  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  nn  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Let 

tlie  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and: 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  118. — C3ci&c»'«il1  AS©©!*:  E*ir<:mia»B»a. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
eacli  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each ;  or  CO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  -more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15,  1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TnK  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  meat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  daysttis  m’th.164,500  136,000  101,000  1,650  96,500  141,500 

24  days  last  in’ th.247;500  1S5,000  111,000 -  173,000  237,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  W/i'sm’th.178,500  1,629,000  934,000  34,000  139,000  1,018,000 
24  days  tasim’th.214,000  1,756,000  995,000  32,000  133,000  768,000 


ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts,  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1870 . 164,500  136,000  101,000  1,650  96.500  141,500 

26  days  1869 . 131,000  153,500  601,000  950  26,300  79,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1870 _ 178,500  1 ,620,000  934,000  34,000  139,000  1,018,000 

26  days  1S69.  ...220,000  1,339,500  1,478,500  61,000  327,000  1,476,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  13: 

Flour ,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats. 

1870 . 195,853  1,212,227  40,888  — -  1,987 

1369 . 129,171  914,987  547.469  —  12,957  11,367 

18GS .  79,307  201,623  966,847  10,218  -  5,658 


4. 

Stock  of  grain  in 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

Barley, 

,  Oats, 

Matt. 

1S70. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Feb.  11... 

.  ..2,992,638 

534,003 

62,112 

322,425 

1.199,672 

36,214 

Jan.  12.... 

. 4,423.028 

591,903 

38,2S9 

34,900 

1,310,935 

85,405 

18119 

Dec.  11... 

. 3,810,562 

833,909 

50,043 

285,906 

1,386,594 

77,097 

Nov.  10... 

...  .1,610,030 

693, 0S5 

31,709 

3I.5S4 

281.5SL 

66,782 

Oct.  11.... 

.  978,272 

445,068 

34,467 

5,918 

120,950 

67,094 

Sept.  6 . 

.  745,121 

127,736 

56,081 

— 

183,920 

134.S70 

Au<r.  9 _ 

_  G34,262 

253,155 

75,797 

351 

50,219 

105,458 

July  10... 

.  531,657 

328,613 

71,418 

2,966 

259.985 

97.177 

Juiie  7 . 

.  637,877 

385,241 

107,546 

383 

555.993 

109.746 

May  11.... 

....1,056.018 

394,156 

107,592 

17,634 

613,166 

77,677 

Apr.  10 _ 

....  1 ,684,633 

1,080,769 

165,008 

48,281 

1,178,710 

66,664 

March  12. . 

. 1,990,416 

1,301,167 

211,880 

81,616 

2,000.457 

50,095 

Feb.  10  . 

. 2,703,609 

1,407.616 

225,182 

91,384 

2,390,529 

58.034 

Jan.  13 _ 

. 3,524,172 

1,509,233 

263,260 

54,740 

2,864,354 

236,001 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

P.tr  Flour  . 

Corn  Meal. ...  . 

Whe  at—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed.  . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale  if)  100  lb . 

Straw,  If)  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  if)  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1869.  ?)  n> . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?)  lb 

Seed— Clover, if)  lb  . 

Timothy,  if)  bushel . 

Flax,  iff  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ?)  lb  . 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ?)cal  . . 

Coffee—  Ilio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?)lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, ¥  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  f)  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  If)  lb  . 

Oil-Cakr— V  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  if)  barrel . 

Prime,  if)  barrel  .  „ 

Beef— Plain  mess . .  S  00  @14  00 

I, a rd,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  if)  lb. 

Butter  —Western,  if)  lb . 

State,  #  lb  . 

Cheese  . 

Beans— |)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  if)  bn. 

Eggs— Fresh,  if)  dozen 
Poultry —Fowls  &  Chickens 

Turkeys,  i8  lb  . 

Geese,  ?)  Pair . 

Potatoes,  New— 7)  bbl . 

Apples— 19  barrel . . 

Savf.et  Potatoes,  ?)  bbl . 

Turnips—?)  bbl . 

Cabbages— 7)  100 . 

Onions— B  bbl.  . . 

Cranberries— 7)  bbl . 

Broom-corn— t)  lb . 


Jan.  14. 

Feb.  15. 

131% 

130% 

$4  50 

@ 

6  00 

4  60 

© 

6  00 

5  40 

@10  00 

5  50 

@10  00 

5  00 

© 

9  50 

5  00 

© 

9  25 

6  10 

@ 

7  50 

6  00 

@ 

7  35 

4  50 

@ 

4  85 

4  60 

© 

4  90 

4  25 

© 

5  35 

4  00 

@ 

4  75 

4  50 

© 

5  10 

4  25 

© 

4  85 

1  35 

@ 

1  00 

1  35 

© 

1  65 

1  00 

@ 

1  28 

1  05 

@ 

1  35 

92 

© 

1  10 

95 

@ 

1  15 

82 

© 

1  08 

85 

© 

1  07 

57 

© 

60 

55V<@ 

61 

60 

@ 

63 

61 

@ 

63 

1  00 

© 

1  12 

80 

© 

90 

1  00 

@ 

1  25 

87  A® 

1  20 

SO 

0: 

1  20 

■  85 

© 

1  20 

70 

® 

1  10 

70 

© 

1  10 

25 

® 

26 

25%@ 

25% 

15 

@ 

28 

15 

© 

28 

85 

© 

95 

75 

@ 

87  % 

13 

© 

14 

1257® 

13% 

4  00 

© 

4  25 

4  25 

© 

4  |5 

2  20 

@ 

2  30 

2  20 

2  30 

9%® 

12% 

9  'A® 

12 

28 

45 

28 

© 

45 

8%@ 

VIA 

9%® 

13 

•  9 

@ 

17 

8 

@ 

14% 

32 

@ 

75 

10 

© 

75 

42 

© 

60 

45 

@ 

60 

30 

@ 

47 

23 

© 

46 

20 

© 

33 

20 

32 

9  %© 

m 

9%® 

10% 

41  50 

@47  50 

42  00 

@46  50 

27  25 

@28  00 

27  00 

@27  50 

23  00  @23  50 
8  00  @14  00 


15%© 

Wi 

35 

14%@ 

17 

20 

© 

18 

@ 

35 

32 

© 

45 

20 

© 

43 

10 

© 

18 

6 

© 

18% 

2 

00 

©  3  25 

1 

25 

@  : 

1  60 

1 

00 

©  1 

L  10 

1 

00 

® 

— 

16 

© 

43 

32 

@ 

34 

15 

© 

22 

17 

@ 

21 

18 

@ 

24 

18 

© 

21 

1 

75 

@  3  50 

1 

50 

©  ! 

1  50 

1 

25 

©  2 

!  00 

1 

25 

@  : 

!  00 

3 

00 

©  4  75 

2 

50 

@  ‘ 

1  50 

— 

@ 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

50 

©  : 

L  75 

1 

25 

@  1  50 

— 

© 

— 

4 

75 

©  i 

1  00 

4 

00 

@  7  75 

4 

00 

©  i 

5  50 

10 

00 

@12  00 

10 

00 

@11 

i  00 

12 

@ 

19% 

16 

® 

IS 

Gold  has  been  less  active  and  less  buoyant  in  price, 

closing  at  12054 . There  has  been  a  pretty  fair  trade 

reported  on  low  and  high  grades  of  Flour,  prices  of 
which  opened  weak,  but  closed  with  more  steadiness,  on 
reduced  offerings.  The  medium  grades  have  been  par¬ 
tially  neglected,  and  have  been  very  irregular . Wheat 

has  been  in  quite  moderate  demand,  and  heavy,  though 
closing  pretty  firmly,  with  loss  of  prime  Spring  and  Am¬ 
ber  Winter  available . Corn  has  been  less  sought  after, 

and  has  been  depressed. . .  .  .Rye,  Barley  and  Oats  have 

been  lightly  dealt  in,  at  lower  and  variable  figures . 

Provisions  have  been  offered  freely,  at  easier  rates,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  livelier  business  towards  the  close . Pork 

rallied  sharply,  under  extensive  speculative  purchases, 

chiefly  for  forward  delivery . Cotton  has  been  fairly 

active,  but  cheaper . Wool  has  attracted  rather  more 

attention,  at  steadier  prices. . , . .  .Seeds  have  been  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  held  with  more  confidence . Hay  has  been 

salable  and  buoyant. . ...  .Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been 
quiet,  and  irregular  in  prices.  The  total  stock  of  new 
Hops  here  is  given  at  18, S12  bales ;  of  old,  at  12,040  bales. 


Beef  Cattle. — The  market,  for  a  month  past,  has 
been  quite  steady,  with  much  uniformity  in  quality  of 
stock  and  valuation.  The  very  mild  weather  for  the 
season,  with  no  snow  blockades,  lias  prevented  the  usual 
rich  range  in  receipts  and  prices.  The  best  “  tops  ”  have 
generally  sold  at  rates  equivalent  to  17c.  per  lb.  for 
dressed  weight,  of  the  fore-quarters  ;  “  good  ”  qualities, 
10c.  Medium  and  lower  grades  have  varied  not  more 
than  Hc.@,y2c.  The  general  quality  is  about  as  in  former 
months,  except  an  absence  of  the  poor  Texas  “  hop¬ 
pers,”  so  abundant  last  fall.  There  has  been  a  considera¬ 
ble  sprinkling  of  very  poor  cattle  from  the  far  West, 
which  the  owners  say  have  lost  them  money,  as  they 
could  only  realize  10c.@llc.  net— often  not  that. 

J  an.  f 9,  ranged  9  @17c.  Av.  1454c.  Large  sales  13  @1354 

do.  24th  do.  10  @17c.  do.  L4%c.  do.  do.  13%@15% 

do.  31st  do.  10  @17c.  do.  1454c.  do.  do.  13  @1554 

Feb.  7th  do.  10  @17c.  do.  1454c.  do.  do.  13  @1554 

New  York  Live-Stock  Markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows. 


Jan... 

. .  6,743 

72 

do 

24th . 

110 

do.. . 

...31st . 

..  6,938 

109 

Feb. 

7th . 

..  6,817 

125 

Total 

in  4  Weeks.. 

..25,865 

407 

do.  forprev.  4  Weeks  23,256 

471 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 
419  30,234  15,483  52,951 

507  26,410  12,246  44,640 

49S  25,780  12,768  46,0S4 

704  30,090  15,555  53,201 

2.128  112,514  56,062  196,976 
2,075  106,394  43,650  170,046 


Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 6,466 

do.  do.  last  Month . 5,814 

do.  do.  prev's  Month _ 5,918 

Average  per  Week,\§<&.  6,275 

do.  do.  do.  180S  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1366  .  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1SC5.  5,255 

Total  in  1S69 . 326, 2S0 

Total  in  1S68 . 293,128 

Total  in  1SG7 .  293,833 

Total  in  1SGG.  .  298.880 

Total  ill  1865 .  270,271 

Total  ill  1864 .  267,609 


102 

532 

28,128 

14.015 

118 

519 

26,598 

10,912 

113 

1,015 

32,829 

16,341 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

15,348 

105 

1,5SS 

27,182 

18,809 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

118 

1,500 

10,091 

11,023 

4,827 

91,033 

1,499,509 

798,199 

5,466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,001 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174,154 

1,102,643 

4,885 

62.420 

1,010.000 

072,000 

6,161 

77,991 

838,733 

573,190 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

The  splendid  fat  cattle  of  Mr.  Ayrault,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  have  created  much  interest  among  the  butch¬ 
ers.  The  particulars  of  these  arc  given  in  an  item 
below.  Itlilcli  Cows.— The  supply  has  been  quite 
equal  to  the  demand,  with  little  change  in  prices.  We 
notice  more  fresh  cows  for  sale,  “  with  or  without  their 
calves,”  hut  they  are  not  good  enough  to  command  ad¬ 
vanced  prices.  Good  cows,  if  fresh,  bring,  with  their 
calves,  $SO@$100.  Medium  and  half-milked,  $70@$80, 

and  poor  ones  a  long  way  down,  towards  zero . 

Calves, — The  supply  of  veal  calves  coming  to  market, 
alive,  is  still  quite  small,  and  the  price  is  affected  by  the 
large  arrivals  of  “Hog-dressed” — that  is,  carcasses  with 
the  skin  on.  Prices  for  live  calves,  ll!4c.@12c.@13c.  per 
lb.,  live  weight,  according  to  quality.  Ilog-dressed,  if 

fat,  sell  at  14c.@lSc.,  and  if  very  extra,  19c.  per  lb . 

Slieep  still  keep  in  plentiful  supply,  with  hut  little 
change  either  in  quality  or  price.  Some  poor  ones  sell 
as  low  as  4%c.@5c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Fair  lots, 
Gc.@6i4c.  Prime,  7c.@7!4c,,  with  extra  at  8c.  per  lb. 

. Swine.— A  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  now 

coming  to  market  pass  directly  to  the  slaughterers,  and 
we  only  hear  of  them  as  dressed  pork.  The  market  has 
been  somewhat  unsettled,  and  at  the  close  of  our  report, 
we  notice  a  decline  in  price.  Within  a  week,  live  hogs 
have  declined  from  9J£c.@10)4c.,  to  9c.@10c.  per  lb. 
The  closing  rates  for  Western-dressed  is  ll)4@ll)4c., 
and  for  City-dressed,  about  lc.  per  lb.  higher. 


Stock  in  Montana. — H.  S.  Clark  writes  : 
This  is  a  wonderful  country  for  stock.  They  fatten  and 
thrive  on  the  wild  bunch  grass  all  the  year  round,  prefer¬ 
ring  it  even  now,  Jan.  13th  to  well-cured  hay.  Stock 
keep  fat  and  sleek  here  on  the  “Backbone  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,”  all  the  year  on  hunch  grass  alone.  A  fact 
which  seems  incredible  to  many  eastern  stock-breeders. 

Tlae  Ay  rani  t  Fat  tlxen.  —  George 
Ayrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  the  credit  of  fat¬ 
tening  two  of  tlie  heaviest  pair  of  oxen  that  have  ever 
been  slaughtered  in  this  country;  and  could  we  know 
tlie  weights,  we  might,  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of 
the  owner,  and  the  butcher  (Wit.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Mar¬ 
ket),  announce  them  as  the  heaviest  ever  slaughtered. 
They  were  raised  and  fed  by  Mr.  Ayrault,  having  simply 
grass  in  summer,  and  only  grain  enough,  with  some 
roots,  to  keep  them  growing  well  in  winter,  until  their 
regular  fattening  was  commenced,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
They  had  meal  morning  and  evening  last  summer,  and 
lately  have  been  eating  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  dry 
corn-meal  in  three  feeds,  with  a  peck  or  so  of  sugar  beets 
as  an  appetizer,  and  all  the  hay  they  needed.  Thu  light¬ 
est  one  is  said  to  weigh  over  3,300  pounds,  but  it  is  hu¬ 
miliating  to  say  that  we  cannot  give  tlie  weights  of  tlie 
others,  because  many  bets  depend  upon  tlie  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  weights  of  the  quarters  after  hanging  one 
week.  These  remarkable  animals  are  well  represented 
upon  the  first  page  by  an  engraving  from  a  drawing  taken 
from  the  living  animals  by  W.  M.  Cary.  Tlie  two  on  the 
right  are  mates,  and  Mr.  Ayrault  challenges  tlie  world  to 
produce  another  equally  heavy  pair.  Some  other  remark¬ 
ably  fat  cattle,  fed  by  Mr.  A.,  were  exhibited  with  them. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

IPostag’e  13  Cents  a  Year  in.  Ad¬ 
vance.  The  postage  on  tlie  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Bfow  to  BSoaaait: — Oaeclcs  on  Yew 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  arc  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  comity  seat,  in  all  tlie  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  nnder  tlte  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 186S,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  tlie 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  tlie  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  lie  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
Tire  hack  numbers  will,  of  course,  he  sent  to  added  names. 

Bound  Copies  of  Yolninc  XXVI11I 

(18G9)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  he  forwarded  at  tlie  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  lie  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Good  Success  is  attending  the  labors  of 
those  securing  premium  clubs.  One  lady  is  now  sending 
in  the  names  for  her  Twelfth  Premium  Steinway  Piano  \ 
This  is  a  good  month  to  gather  names  for  new  clubs  or  to 
complete  those  under  way.  See  page  9S. 

TIte  Seasonable  Advertisements 

filling  several  pages  of  this  paper,  arc  worth  looking  all 
through.  Early  orders  to  nurserymen,  seed-dealers,  etc., 
are  likely  to  be  more  surely  filled  in  time.  All  advertisers 
are  pleased  to  hear  from  those  writing  to  them,  where 
their  advertisements  are  seen. 

Tlie  New  Catalogues.— The  Nursery¬ 
men,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen  have  sent  us  their  cata¬ 
logues  in  such  numbers,  that  we  acknowledge  them  in  a 
lump.  They  vary  from  the  simple  enumeration  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  sale,  to  expensively  illustrated  treatises.  Among 
several  of  the  seedsmen,  it  would  seem  that  each  tried  to 
excel  the  other  in  the  elegance  and  pictorial  character 
of  Iris  catalogue.  This  year  one  dealer  outdoes  the  rest 
in  putting  in  his  portrait,  and  we  expect,  nhxt  year,  that 
some  rival  will  give  engravings  of  his  wife  and  babies. 
One  thing  we  are  glad  to  note,  in  regard  to  tlie  cata¬ 
logues — they  show  a  nearer  approach  to  correctness  in 
nomenclature  and  spelling  than  we  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  see,  and  they  bear  witness  to  tlie  enterprise  of  our 
dealers,  who  spare  no  pains  in  procuring  novelties,  and 
in  presenting  them  to  the  public  in  an  attractive  form. 

Market  Gardening  and  Floricul¬ 
ture. — Mr.  Peter  Henderson  is  widely  known  for  his 
long  and  successful  experience  as  a  gardener  and  florist, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  those  deservedly  popular  works, 
Gardening  for  Profit  and  Practical  Floriculture.  He  lias 
been  for  some  time  engaged  as  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  will  present  his  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  public  exclusively  through  its  columns.  Mr. 
II.  will  find  a  large  circle  of  appreciative  readers,  who 
will  he  glad  to  have  his  teachings  come  regularly,  instead 
of  occasionally. 

TSae  X.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  at  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb.  9th,  elected  the  fill¬ 
ing  officers:  President — Solon  D.  Hungerford,  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County;  Vice  Presidents — Thus.  II.  Faile,  Jr.,  of 
New  York;  Samuel  T.  Taber,  of  Queens  ;  Julian  Winne, 
of  Albany;  Frank  D.  Curtis,  of  Saratoga;  James  Geddes 
of  Onondaga  ;  Win.  M.  Ely,  of  Broome  ;  B.  F.  Angels,  of 
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Livingstone ;  Richard  Church,  of  Alleghany  ;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary— Thos.  L.  Harrison  of  Lawrence.  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary — John  Haven,  of  New  York.  Treasurer— 
Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany.  Executive  Committee— Wm. 
Chamberlain,  of  Dutchess ;  Robt.  J.  Swan,  of  Seneca  ; 
Fordham  Morris,  of  New  York  ;  Miles  Ingoidsbee  ;  W.  H. 
Watson,  of  Orleans  ;  Edwin  Thorne,  of  Dutchess  ;  Joseph 
Julian  and  James  W.  Wadsworth.  The  next  State  Fair 
is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  A  resolution  was  passed,  favoring 
the  repeal  of  20  per  cent  duty  on  animals  imported  for 
breeding  purposes.  Prof.  Law  gave  an  address  on  the 
diseases  of  Cattle. 

Staple  Sugar  Items. — Mr.  Chamberlain, 
author  of  the  articles  on  Maple  Sugar  Making  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  last  months’  issue  6ays  :  “  In  the  first  sentence  of 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  article  in  January,  the  last 
clause  should  read  “  and  two  sheets  of  12x12  inch  tin.” 
Recently  a  patented  metalic  sap  spout  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice,  manufactured  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio.  I 
think  it  will  prove  superior  in  several  respects  to  the 
wooden  one  described  in  my  January  article.  I  shall 
give  200  of  them  a  careful  and  exact  test  through  the  en¬ 
tire  season  of  1870,  and  if  they  prove  as  I  think  they  will, 
shall  use  them  exclusively.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  maple 
syrup  may  be  canned  like  fruit,  and  retain  its  flavor  per¬ 
fectly  any  length  of  time.  Fruit  cans  in  plenty  are  empty 
in  time  to  can  the  syrup.” 

Uiiiinitwcred  letters. — The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  to  Mr.  Judd,  requiring  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  have  recently  become  so  numerous,  that  he  finds  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  them  prompt  considera¬ 
tion,  and  on  this  account  he  begs  his  friends  and  corres¬ 
pondents  to  excuse  what  might  seem  to  be  discourtesy 
or  inattention.  The  hours  in  a  day,  and  the  days  in  a 
week  are  limited,  as  arc  human  strength  and  endurance. 

IVortliern  Ramie. — Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of 
Bluffton,  Mo.,  thinks  that  one  of  the  Western  nettles. 
Urtica  chamxEdry Okies,  or  U.  purpurascens,  will  prove 
valuable  as  a  fiber  producing  plant.  The  Ramie  is  a  close 
relative  of  the  nettle,  but  will  not  flourish  at  the  North. 
Mr.  M.  sends  us  some  seeds,  and  says  that  he  will  supply 
with  a  few  seeds  those  wishing  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
who  will  send  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

The  Blaiichs&r«l  Butter  Essays. — 

Competitors  should  remember  to  mail  their  essays  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  10th  of  this  month,  that  they  may  be  received 
on  or  before  that  date.  See  notice  in  February,  page  50. 

Sundry  Huniltugs. — Our  labors  in  this 
department  are  not  without  some  humorous  features,  as 
witness:  A  Vermont  woman,  whose  name  we  omit 
now,  as  her  case  is  “  under  consideration,”  tried  her 
prettiest  to  extract  sundry  greenbacks  from  the  writer’s 
pocket,  by  a  plaintive  story,  pretty  well  told,  concerning 
her  loss  of  a  husband  in  the  war,  and  the  crippling  of  a 
“  dear  boy,”  bearing  o-ti-r  n-a-m-e  !  Said  boy  could  bo 
restored  if  his  board  could  be  paid  for  three  months  ($40), 
while  with  the  doctor.  Could  weresistthe  appeal  to  savo 
the  boy  to  his  mother — a  boy  with  our  own  name,  too? 
Not  much.  Our  “flying  detective”  sped  away  to  the  Green 
Mountain  State  on  a  message  of  mercy,  perchance— per¬ 
chance  not.  What  a  fall  to  our  vanity  1  The  boy  wouldn’t 
answer  to  our  name — “didn’t  know  nothing  about  it” 
— wasn't  hurt  at  all.  Oh,  dear  !  A  name  lost— but  our 
greenbacks  are  safe,  Mrs.  W! . Here  come  two  circu¬ 

lars — one  frbm  Virginia — one  from  “out  West” — both 
wanting  a  little  help — just  a  little — to  save  a  church. 
The  Virginia  appeal  all  right— the  other  a  downright 
swindling  scheme.  Mem.  IV. — Those  sending  such  cir¬ 
culars  must  take  more  care  to  establish  their  reliability 
and  identity.  Mem.  2 d. — It  don’t  do  to  respond  to  every 
letter  or  circular  calling  for  help  for  churches  or  other 
enterprises,  when  from  unknown  persons! . A  Michi¬ 

gan  swindler  advertises,  by  circulars,  a  superior  six- 
shooter  Revolver  for  $1.25.  Such  a  thing  is  not  made  at 
any  such  price.  Several  correspondents  sent  the  money 
for  them  long  since,  and  have  written  for  them  time  and 
again,  but  can  get  no  reply.  A  look  at  the  man’s  circu¬ 
lar,  in  which  be  offers  also  “bedroom  pictures,”  etc.,  is 
enough  to  condemn  him  ns  an  unmitigated  villain,  lie  that 
will  steal  purity  and  good  morals,  will  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  stealing  money.  A  similar  “Revolver”  is  advertis¬ 
ed  at  Chicago  for  $2 . In  reply  to  many  inquiries  about 

a  vnriety  of  “  doctors.”  we  say  positively,  for  the  fortieth 
time,  that  not  one  of  the  doctors  for  eyes,  ears,  private 
diseases,  consumption — and  everything  else — who  adver¬ 
tise  themselves,  is  worthy  of  a  moment’s  confidence. 
Write  a  letter  to  them,  or  let  them  get  hold  of  your  case 
in  any  way,  and  it  will  be  “  your  money  or  your  life  ” — 
very  often  both.  They  are  great  ndepts  at  working  upon 
people's  imaginations  when  they  can  get  a  clue  to  them. 
This,  and  the  following,  must  answer  a  score  or  more  to 
whom  we  can  not  respond  by  letter,  for  want  of  time. 


The  notorious  “  Rev."  Edward  Wilson  still  finds  poor 
dupes,  enough  to  pay  for  extensive  advertising,  and  exten¬ 
sive  profits  on  his  so-called  medicine.  Jno.  B.  Ogden 
still  keeps  on  confessing  the  “  errors  of  his  youth,”  but 
don’t  confess  the  errors  lie  is  leading  all  those  into  who 
send  their  money  to  him  for  advice  or  medicine.  Joseph 
T.  Inman  is  in  the  same  category,  with  the  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  addition  of  a  “  Bible  House  Station  ”  to  his  persua¬ 
siveness.  When  the  fools  all  die,  these  men  will  seek 
other  business,  and  professedly  “  religious  papers,”  ad¬ 
vertising  their  cards,  will  have  less  sins  going  on  to  the 

record,  for  wicked  advertising  . Wakefield  &  Co., 

(merely  a  new  name,)  are  practising  the  same  cheat  as 
was  described  by  us  last  month  under  Watson,  Graff  <fe 
Co.,  and  narrison  &  Co.  What  a  swarm  of  “  Receivers” 
must  have  been  appointed  to  settle  up  Reed  &  Co.’s 
Riverside  scheme,  making  it,  if  possible,  a  worse  swin¬ 
dle  in  the  end  than  in  the  beginning . Of  the  Spuri¬ 

ous  Money  (fac-simile)  dealers,  we  have  said  enough  in 
previous  articles,  in  referring  to  Wogan  &  Co.,  Waters  & 
Co.,  Lotz  &  Co.,  Porter  &  Co.,  Clement  &  Co.,  Noyes  & 
Co.,  “  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,”  etc.,  etc.  Among 
the  new  swindling  names  in  this  line,  wo  notice  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Co.,  F.  Porter,  etc . The  Cheap  Sewing  Ma¬ 

chine  swindle  crops  out  in  a  new  place  every  month  or 
so.  Now  we  have  its  “  Apex  ”  towering  over  the  top 
rooms  of  203  Broadway — the  attic  of  which  (with  Nos. 
204  and  206)  is  a  pot  resort  of  swindlers,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  respectable  business  establishments  in  the 
same  building. — After  looking  into  the  matter  frequently, 
we  advise  our  readers  that  they  will,  in  the  end,  have 
cause  for  regret  if  they  send  any  money  to  any  parties, 
anywhere,  offering  good  sewing  machines  for  $5,  or  $10, 
or  $15,  whether  as  special  inducements  to  act  as 

“agents”  or  not . The  “  Barnegat  Beach  Wrecking 

Company’s  Prize  Checks,”  and  accompanying  “Trivelio” 
recipes  aro  swindles,  and  the  traveling  operators  should 

be  arrested  wherever  they  show  themselves .  To 

Georgia  Lady:  The  Parlor  Steam-Engine  “bust  up” 
some  time  ago,  and  carried  with  it  all  the  dollars  sent  in. 
Nothing  remains  to  tell  where  it  was,  or  ■where  it  has 
gone  to — so  wo  can’t  collect,  that  $1....  .  .Meredith, 
Halstead  &  Co.’s  Great  Distribution  is  a  myth.  .. 
Several  “Music  Box"  swindlers  are  at  work  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  now  unsafe  to  buy  without 
first  seeing,  hearing,  and  having  in  your  hands,  what  you 
are  to  pay  for,  nnless  it  is  to  come  from  well-known  relia¬ 
ble  dealers.  Thousands  of  ten  cent  mouth-reeds  have 
been  sent  as  $3  to  $5  music  boxes.  (See  our  Jan.  No.). . . 
Several  correspondents  think  they  get  bit  by  an  “Adder,” 
in  trying  to  buy  a  75c.  adding  machine.  They  think  it  is  a 
capital  instrument  to  subtract  people’s  money,  and  never 
add  anything  to  their  in-come.  Quite  likely.  We  believe 
there  arc  good  adding  machines,  and  good  people  selling 
them,  and  also,  some  of  both  not  so  good  as  they  might 

be . One  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile  scourges  of  the  earth 

is  the  one  calling  himself  the  “American  Purchasing 
Agency,”  who  offers  to  supply  impure  books,  pictures, 
etc.  He  is  only  to  be  reached  by  letter,  but  scatters  the 
poison  broadcast,corrupting  and  polluting  the  youth  of  our 
land.  Well  may  a  father  write  us,  “  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  agony  in  his  heart,”  on  finding  in  his  son’s  room  some 
of  the  vile  articles  this  Satanic  being  sends  out  for  the 
lucre  it  brings  him.  It  behooves  parents  to  look  well  to 
what  their  children  receive  “  sent  carefully  sealed  through 
the  mails,”  or  get  from  others  who  do  receive  them  thus. 

. A  very  “  Sympathizing  Friend”  is  the  Nassait-st- 

man,  who  wants  all  young  men,  50,000  he  says,  who  are 
“  ruined  by  youthful  excesses,”  to  send  him  $3  each  for  a 
positive  cure.  We  say,  keep  your  $3  out  of  this  fellow's 

hands . Clifford  &  Rightor,  by  a  great  show  (on  paper) 

of  respectability  and  large,  responsible  business,  as  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agents,  etc.,  have  succeeded  in  swindling  several 

people.  We  can’t  find  them  at  home  in  Vesey  street . 

A  batch  of  other  humbugs  must  wait  for  next  paper. 

CircnlJirs  Wanted. — Will  our  readers 
please  send  us  any  circulars  issued  by  any  parties  at 
Hinsdale,  Mew  Hampshire ?  A  variety  of  business  firms 
advertise  at  that  point,  and  we  would  like  to  get  copies 
of  all  circulars  issued  by  these  various  parties  during  the 
present,  and  half  a  dozen  years  past.  Wo  have  many, 
but  desire  a  complete  list,  if  wo  have  not  one  already. 

Ycrbcnus  and  Bowes  in  Winter. — 

The  trouble  that.  “C.  N.,  Ridgefield,  Cl:.,”  has  with  these 
plants  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  keeping  too  high  a 
temperature  in  her  room  ;  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  the  high  temperature  is  produced  by  a  coal  or  a 
wood  fire.  The  plants,  in  their  comparatively  dormant 
condition  during  the  winter  season,  require  a  temperature 
never  to  exceed  50  degrees  on  an  average,  Florists  who 
make  a  special  business  of  growing  these  plants  never 
allow  their  green-houses  to  get  higher  than  40  degrees  by 
fire-heat,  at  night  when  tiro  plants  are  dormant,.  The  curl¬ 
ing  up  and  dropping  off  of  the  leaves  are  attributable  to 
too  high  a  temperature.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grow 


Verbenas  well  in  a  common  sitting-room  ;  at  least  ono- 
lialf  of  the  professional  florists  fail  with  them  in  their 
green-houses,  mainly  from  the  same  cause,  viz.:  the 
high  temperature  which  they  arc  obliged  to  keep  to  ac¬ 
commodate  other  kinds  of  flowers. 

California,  Grape-Vines. — Here  is  a 
horticultural  humbug  of  the  worst  kind.  A  chap  in 
Indiana  offers  California  grape-vines,  with  a  certificate 
from  sundry  people  that  “  they  grow  and  do  better  than 
any  other  grape  that  has  been  tried  in  this  country.” 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  sells  California  vines, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  try  to  make  people  think  they  will 
do  well  in  Indiana.  Here  is  where  the  humbug  comes  in. 
Why  do  these  chaps  who  have  wonderful  plants  for  sale, 
present  certificates  of  sheriffs,  merchants,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  never  the  name  of  a  horticulturist  ? 

To  Get  Kiel  of  the  Ox-eye  Maisy.-- 

“  T.  B.  R.,”  Alexandria,  Va.,  asks :  “  Do  you  know  any 
method  (other  than  repeated  cultivation)  by  which  the 
‘  Ox-eye  Daisy  ’  may  be  destroyed  ?  It  spreads  very  rap¬ 
idly,  threatening  serious  injury  to  grass  fields  that  many 
of  our  people  wish  to  continue  in  grass.  This  weed  was 
much  introduced  during  the  late  war  in  the  hay  used  by 
the  troops  of  the  general  government.” — One  of  the 
minor  results  of  war  is  the  weeds  that  it  carries  in  its 
train.  There  is  probably  no  way  to  get  rid  of  this  weed 
except  clean  culture,  and  early  cutting  before  it  blos¬ 
soms,  so  that  no  mature  seeds  shall  get  into  the  manure. 

“  Black-lea-  ”  in  Cuttle. — “  E.  B.  C.,” 
La  Porte,  Col.  With  reference  to  black-leg,  Dr.  Liantard 
refers  us  to  Professor  Gamgee’s  statement  that  Black- 
quarter,  which  is  probably  the  same  thing,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  by  proper  drainage,  by  keeping  up 
the  condition  with  oil-cake,  and  the  use  of  purgatives 
and  setons.  The  administration  of  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  of  nitre  in  food  is  of  great  benefit.  Purgatives 
and  stimulants  ajso  should  be  freely  administered. 

Brewers’  Grains  Bad  lor  Fowls. — 

The  experience  of  “  J.  F.  C.,”  Wrentham,  Mass.,  indi¬ 
cates  that,  brewers’  grains  fed  freely  to  fowls,  induces 
disease.  Are  not  the  fowls  which  run  at  large  about 
breweries,  healthy  ? 

HIesa-j»ls«cl4:e<l  Boosters. — “  B.  F.  H.,” 
Natick,  Mass.,  found  that  his  hens  plucked  off  the  feath¬ 
ers  from  the  neck  of  a  favorite  Black  Cochin  cock.  He 
applied  castdr  oil  to  the  bare  neck,  and  to  the  feathers, 
and  it  proved  a  complete  remedy. 

The  Hsitcliing-  of  Eg'gs  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pedited  by  artificial  means.  It.  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  the  regular  time,  or  a  little  longer,  if  at  all. 

Keeping'  Eggs. — “  II.  R.  D.,”  of  Belmont, 
N.  Y.,  has,  for  forty  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
eggs  by  taking  them  fresh  from  the  nest  and  greasing 
them  with  good  lard  or  butter,  and  setting  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  handling  them  over  once  in  a  while,  to 
keep  the  yolks  from  settling  down  to  the  shell.  With 
him  they  keep  six  or  eight  months.  Wo  have  had  best,  in 
fact,  perfect  success,  by  plunging  the  fresh  eggs,  a  few  at  a 
time,  held  in  a  wire  ladle,  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  wafer, 
and  keeping  them  there  long  enough  to  count  10— say 
five  seconds.  The  water  must  not  stop  boiling. 

Potato  1-iitera.tsiro.—  There  lias  been  a 
potato  excitement  and  we  are  now  about  to  have  a  potato 
literature.  Best’s  Potato  Book  has  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  contains  the  accounts  of  the 
competitors  for  Mr.  Best’s  prizes  for  the  methods  by 
which  they  raised  the  greatest  number  of  potatoes  from 
a  given  quantity  of  seed.  Price  50  cents.... The  $100 
Prize  Essay,  which  took  the  premium  offered  by  Sir. 
Wylie  is  in  press  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Besides  the  Es¬ 
say  there  are  other  matters  of  inlerest  to  potato  growers. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  about  60  pages ;  price  25  cts. 

Kosipy  Fowls. — Roup  is  a  name  which 
really  covers  half  a  dozen  diseases,  and  perhaps  more, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  but  few  common 
symptoms.  Following  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  change  oc¬ 
curs,  the  breath  smells  very  bad,  and  there  is  an  offensive 
secretion  about  either  the  mouth,  eyes,  or  nostrils.  The 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease  arc  indicated  by  a  twitch¬ 
ing  of  the  head  to  one  side,  accompanied  by  a  “  quitt,”— 
then  a  rattling  of  the  breath,  heard  best  at  night.  This 
continues  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced.  It  may  pass 
into  a  profuse  accumulation  of  frothy,  viscid  mucus,  fill¬ 
ing  the  beak,  gumming  up  the  nostrils,  closing  the  eyes, 
preventing  eating,  and  destroying  the  bird  by  hunger, 
thirst,  and  suffocation.  It  may  pass  into  canker  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  gradually  extends,  inflaming  and 
destroying  the  tissues,  or  into  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
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whole  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  eyes,  etc.,  causing  a 
copious  watery  discharge,  which  causes  inflatnmatiou  and 
sores  upon  the  gills  and  face,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  There  is  another  disease  frequently  ac¬ 
companying  roup,  though  we  cannot  say  that  cither 
passes  into  the  other,  properly.  This  generally  affects 
one  eye,  causing  a  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  a  loss  of  the  eye,  and  frequently  the  fowl 
recovers.  We  have  observed  this  disease — ns  wc  sup¬ 
pose,  in  two  forms,  which  may,  indeed,  be  different  dis¬ 
eases.  In  one  form  the  swelling  is  fleshy  and  thick,  in¬ 
closing  more  or  less  watery  fluid:— in  the  other,  it  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  dense  cheese-curdy  growth, 
of  tough  nature,  and  yellowish  white  color.  This  growth 
often  takes  place  in  one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  usually 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  duct,  and  wc  have  seen  it  so 
large  that  the  entire  eye  socket  was  filled  with  a  mass  ns 
large  as  a  hickory  nut.  lustead  of  forming  in  the  eye, 
this  sometimes  grows  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  ex¬ 
tends  until  it  causes  the  greatest  distress, and  finally  death. 
Taken  early,  any  of  these  forms  of  roup  may  be  surely 
cured.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  give  stimulating  food, 
and  wash  the  face,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat, 
thoroughly,  with  “Chloride  of  soda”  (chlorinated  soda — 
Labaraque’s  solution),  of  half  its  normal  strength.  We 
presume  “Chloride  of  Lime ’’-water  or  Permanganate 
of  soda,  would  be  equally  effective.  Delay  is  fatal:  the 
disease  becomes  contagious  as  soon  as  the  foetid  odor  is 
observable,  but  to  what  degree  is  not  well  known  ;  drink¬ 
ing  from  the  same  fountain  is  always  hazardous.  Roupy 
fowls  should  be  isolated  at  once. 

Bee  Keeper's  Convention. — There  will 
be  a  Bee  keeper’s  convention  in  Albany,  March  10th,  one 
o’clock  P.  M.,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Rooms.  A  general 
attendance  is  requested.  M.  Quinbv. 

Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  make  a 
specialty  of  sending  green-house  and  bedding  plants 
by  mail,  and  offer  all  the  novelties.  Their  recent  cata¬ 
logue  presents  a  new  feature— a  lithographed  design  for 
laying  out  grounds,  which  may  be  used  for  a  large  place 
or  a  small  one,  and  will  afford  useful  suggestions  to  those 
intending  to  make  improvements. 

Stables,  Ont'-bnilding;s,  ;md 
Fences,  is  the  title  of  a  new  architectural  work  which 
reaches  us  just  as  we  go  to  press.  The  author  is  Geo. 
E.  Harney,  and  it  is  published  by  Geo.  E.  Woodward. 
The  illustrations  of  farm  buildings,  rustic  work,  stable 
fittings,  and  the  like,  are  numerous,  and  wo  doubt  not 
the  work  will  supply  a  long  felt  deficiency  in  our  architec¬ 
tural  literature.  Price,  by  mail,  $10. 

Norway  Oats.  —  Wliat  Oats  to 
Plant. — Last  fall,  we  asked  for  the  experience  of  those 
of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  had 
raised  the  Norway  Oat,  or  had  tried  it  in  comparison 
with  other  sorts.  We  have  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
sponses,  and  proposed  to  print  them  this  month,  but 
they  are  crowded  out.  The  writers  who  have  had  good 
seed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  seem  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
Norway.  The  yield  in  some  instances  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  The  straw  uniformly  extolled  for  stiffness,  length, 
and  leafiness.  The  best  success  seems  to  have  been 
where  little  seed  was  drilled  in,  on  good  land.  The 
plants,  when  not  crowded,  make  many  stalks.  In  pro¬ 
curing  seed  for  planting,  we  surely  would  try  some  Nor¬ 
way,  even  if  they  failed  last  year.  Other  varieties 
should  be  tested  also,  but  of  the  new  kinds,  these  take 
the  lead.  They  are  not  white,  but  of  various  tints  of 
lighter  or  darker  gray,  or  rather  smoke  color,  never  black. 

To  Save  a  Poisoned  Bog. — “  H.  H. 

II."  recommends  the  administration  of  flour  and  warm 
water,  as  the  only  effective  emetic  he  has  tried,  having, 
by  its  use,  saved  a  valuable  dog  which  had  taken  poison. 

■Winter  Butter  in  Virginia. — “J.  F. 

B.”  writes  from  Greenville  Co.,  Va.,  that  he  is  milking 
eight  very  indifferent  cows,  and  averages  only  28  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  from  October  to  February,  feeding 
corn  fodder,  and  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  and  a  quart  of  ship- 
stuff,  daily,  to  each  cow.  It  makes  him  think  of  the  cows 
he  used  to  milk  in  Vermont,  and  he  thinks  if  he  had  such 
now,  he  could  do  very  well  at  butter  making  in  that  mild¬ 
er  climate.  This  is  true  ;  and  farther  South  it  would  be 
even  better,  for  winter  pasturage  is  often  abundant, 
and  might  be  easily  provided.  One  great  need  of  the 
South  is  good  neat  cattle.  Ayrshircs  and  Devons  are 
especially  recommended.  Buy  thorough-bred  bulls,  and 
gradually  bring  the  native  stock  up. 

Fumigating  Trees. — Who  lias  had  any 
experience  in  fumigating  trees  in  the  open  air,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  insects,  or  for  destroying  fungi 
We  are  induced  to  make  this  queig*  by  an  examination  of 


a  very  ingenious  fumigator,  made  by  Badouin  &  Fteley, 
and  which  was  advertised  last  year  in  our  columns.  If 
ont-door  fumigation  is  really  useful,  this  implement  will 
apparently  accomplish  it. 

Winter  aud  Spring  Barley.— “  C. 

H.  G.”  There  is  no  difference  between  them,  except 
that  the  winter  barley  has,  by  being  repeatedly  sown  in 
the  autumn,  become  hardy  and  stands  the  winter. 

Gypsum  in  Tennessee. — W.  T.  Waters. 
— As  long  as  plaster  costs  you  $35  per  ton,  or  even  $25 
per  ton,  it  will  probably  not  pay  you  to  use  it  ns  a  manure. 

Petroleum  lor  Roofs.—"  Will  not  pe¬ 
troleum  make  roofs  more  inflammable?” — If  the  roof 
catches  fire,  the  petroleum  would  favor  combustion  ;  but 
a  roof  treated  with  petroleum  is  not  as  likely  to  catch 
fire  from  sparks.  It  fills  up  the  pores,  and  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  hard,  firm,  and  smooth. 

Lime  Kilns*. — An  article  on  kilns  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1867,  gives  some  valuable  details  with  engravings. 

Forest  Trees  from  Cuttings. — “  A. 

W.  W.,”  Muscotah,  Kansas.  The  only  trees  likely  to 
succeed  from  cuttings,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  propagator,  are  the  Willows  and  Cotton-woods. 
Of  these  the  cuttings  are  best  taken  before  the  sap  starts 
in  the  spring.  The  articlo  on  Hedging,  in  February, 
gives  directions  for  planting  them.  Other  trees  are  best 
raised  from  seed. 

Flower  Seeds  Grratis. — Mr.  Clias.  D. 
Copeland,  of  Lima,  Livingston  Co.  N.  Y.,  writes  that  ho 
has  a  considerable  surplus  seed  of  “  Fancy  Pinks  ”  and 
“Sweet  Williams,”  embracing  German,  French,  Italian, 
China,  and  Japan  varieties,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  send 
a  free  paper  of  the  seeds,  mixed,  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  will  furnish  him  their  ad¬ 
dress,  with  a  Post-office  stamp,  for  the  postage.  He  will 
find  it  a  larger  job  than  he  has  looked  for,  but  he  is 
willing  to  risk  it,  and  we  vary  from  our  general  rule 
not  to  publish  such  offers.  One  of  our  subscribers  for¬ 
merly  offered  to  send  a  descriptive  circular  of  a  certain 
breed  of  animals.  After  distributing  13,000,  at  a  cost  of 
10  cents  each,  he  was  glad  to  bog  us  to  withdraw  the  offer. 

Troul»le  with  a  Seed  Brill. — A  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  Agriculturist ,  in  Georgia,  writes  that  ho 
has  bought  a  wheat  drill,  that  it  sows  dry  wheat  well,  but 
it  will  not  sow  wheat  that  has  been  treated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  blue  vitriol.  Neither  would  it  do  so  after  the 
wheat  had  been  rolled  in  ashes  to  dry  it.  If  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  overcome,  he  says  the  drill  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  drill.  With  a 
“  cup  ”  drill,  wc  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  sowing 
vitrioled  wheat.  The  only  remedy  we  can  think  of  is  to 
use  a  stronger  solution  of  vitriol.  Turn  over  the  wheat 
repeatedly,  or  run  it  through  a  fanning-mill  until  it  be¬ 
comes  dry  enough  tosow.  The  vitriol  will  not  injure  the 
wheat  if  kept  dry  for  several  weeks  before  sowing. 
Ashes  or  lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  wheat  im¬ 
mediately,  as  they  will  neutralize  the  vitriol.  But  after 
the  application  has  destroyed  the  fungus  on  the  wheat, 
the  ashes  or  lime  would  probably  do  no  harm. 

Timber  in  Southern  Indiana. — 

“  A  Subscriber”  has  75  acres  of  heavy  timber  two  miles 
from  a  Railway  station,  where  it  is  worth  $2  per  cord. 
Shall  he  clear  it  or  not? — No.  We  think,  if  he  holds  on, 
it  will  rise  in  value  so  as  to  pay  not  less  than  12  per  cent 
interest  per  annum  for  several  years,  and  if  the  trees  are 
second  growth,  they  are  gaining  3  to  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

illanuring;  Corn. — “L.  VV.  G.”  Barreville 
Pa.,  proposes  to  plant  thin  sward  land  limed,  with  corn, 
and  intends  “  to  put  one  handful  of  dry  cow  dung  with¬ 
out  straw  on  each  hill.”  He  is  in  doubt,  whether  to  mix 
plaster  or  lime  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  manure. 
Of  course  he  should  use  plaster,  for  thus,  any  ready  formed 
ammonia  present,  and  liable  to  escape  would  be  saved, 
while  lime  would  drive  it  off  if  not  immediately  buried. 
Besides  the  soil  has  probably  lime  enough. 

Improvements  in  Field  Boilers. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Brookside,  N.  J.,  suggests  some 
improvements  upon  the  plan  of  making  rollers,  described 
in  the  January  number.  His  suggestions  are  excellent, 
but  he,  perhaps,  does  not  remember  that  wc  describe  one 
that  any  farmer  may  make,  with  only  a  little  help  from 
the  smith.  “  I  would  make  the  drums  not  less  than  3 
feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  lighter  draught,  as  well  as 
greater  weight.  In  place  of  the  1%  plank  in  the  centre, 

I  would  substitute  a  piece  of  iron,  ?a  x  4  in.,  passing 
through  the  inner  timbers  of  frame-work,  with  nuts  upon 
cither  end ;  this  would  allow  the  drums  to  run  closer  to¬ 


gether,  say  not  more  than  1  inch  apart  In  place  of  the 
journals  1  substitute  a  rod  of  1-inch  round  iron,  running 
tho  entire  length  of  both  drums  and  frame.  The  rod  re¬ 
maining  stationary,  I  use  cast  boxes,  running  through 
the  head  of  each  drum,  with  flanges  on  the  same,  and 
bolt  through  the  heads.  The  rod  cau  be  drawn  out  at 
any  time  for  repairs,  or  other  purposes.  I  use  old  tiro 
from  wagons,  and  hoop  the  drums  at  each  end,  and  put 
dowels  in  the  centres  of  the  drums,  to  keep  them  in 
place,  and  also  arrange  a  seat  for  the  driver  over  the 
centre  of  the  roller,  which  is  both  easy  and  convenient.”  ' 

Tlae  II on le-Bcllo  Apple. — Thos.  Gregg,  ^ 
Secretary  of  the  Warsaw,  Ill.,  Horticultural  Society, 
writes  :  “  Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Downing  for 
calling  attention  to  so  valuable  a  new  apple  as  the  Monte- 
Bello,  noticed  in  your  January  number.  The  sketch 
given  does  not,  however,  do  justice  to  it.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Horticultural  Society — 
which  has  the  honor  of  bringing  it  into  notice — as  one 
of  the  very  handsomest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  fall 
apples  known  ;  and  as  the  few  trees  in  existence  are 
hardy,  and  good  bearers,  it  is  deemed  a  groat  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  horticultural  history 
that  a  variety  so  valuable  should  have  existed  in  a 
community  for  over  twenty  years  almost  unknown.  Now 
that  our  society  has  brought  it  to  notice,  it  is  exciting 
much  attention,  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home,  where  its 
merits  should  have  been  recognized  before.” 

Botf*  in  Horses*. — A  subscriber  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  “  a  great  many  horses  aro  killed  by  tho  bot 
grubs  in  this  section  ”  wishes  a  remedy.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  though  every  quack  horse  doctor  in  the  land 
attributes  all  sorts  of  evil  and  fatal  effects  to  the  botgrub, 
no  educated  veterinarian  believes  that  they  do  much 
harm.  The  best  books  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  say, 
they  do  little  or  no  harm ;  and  the  man  of  all  others  who 
made  the  different  kinds  of  bot  flies  and  grubs  his  especial 
study  (Bracy  Clark  Y.  S.)  thinks,  they  do  good,  rather 
than  harm.  One  thing  is  certain — there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  done — that  is  let  them  alone.  They  are  now  nearly 
full  grown  and  will  detatch  themselves  aud  quietly  pass 
out  in  the  course  of  tho  season. 

What  is  a  Ton  o4'  Manure? — Peter 
Henderson  says :  I  must  have  had  over  a  hundred  letters 
during  the  past  year,  asking  mo  how  many  bushels  of  ma  -  j 
nure  go  to  make  a  ton  or  how  many  tons  arc  in  a  cord  of  f 
manure.  These  letters  still  come  asking  the  same  ques-  k 
tions,  exhausting  not  only  my  stationary  but  my  patience 
in  answering.  One  would  think  that  the  slightest  reflec¬ 
tion  would  show  that  the  condition  of  the  article — wet  or 
dry — solid  or  light — would  so  affect  the  weight,  that  no 
comparison  between  measurement  and  weight  could  be 
given.  A  little  exercise  of  judgment,  will  make  it  ap¬ 
parent,  that  weight  only,  is  tho  fair  test  of  value  ;  for  if  it 
takes  50  bushels  to  be  a  ton,  costing  $2,  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  no  more  value  than  25  bushels  would  be,  having  the 
same  weight ;  for  the  one  article  would  be  strawy  and 
loose,  the  other  moist  aud  solid. 

Van  Buren’s  Golden  Dw.irf 
Peacli  and  Horse  Plum.— J.  Beachy,  Preston 
Co.,  W.  Va.  The  Dwarf  Peach  is  worked  on  the  common 
peach  stock,  and  retains  its  dwarf  character.  The  Horse 
Plum  is  a  purple  variety,  also  known  as  Early  Damson, 
but  we  cannot  tell  if  it  is  your  common  plum. 

Kiimelan  Grape. — Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  in  a 
recent  letter,  says  :  “I  notice  you  are  offering  the  Eume- 
lan  Grape  among  your  premiums  as  compensation  for  la¬ 
bor  in  obtaining  subscribers.  Perhaps  no  grape  of  very 
recent  introduction  better  merits  approval.  Like  tho 
Delaware,  it  is  a  sort  with  which  in  quality  of  fruit  we 
may  hope  to  tone  up  and  improve  public  taste,  while  re¬ 
alizing  a  profit  in  its  sale.  I  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  vines  for  two  years,  and  they  compare  favorably  in 
all  respects  with  any  and  all  other  varieties.  My  valued 
friend,  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  fruited  it  the  past  season, 
with,  I  think,  as  good  or  better  promise  of  value,  as  any 
other  young  vine  of  whatever  sort.  The  question  comes 
to  me  almost  daily,  ‘  What  grape  do  you  advise  to 
plant,?’  and  I  reply,  plant  mainly  of  those  you  have 
heretofore  known  to  prove  profitable  in  your  section  and  ? 
like  soils  ;  but  of  the  new  black  grapes  don’t  fail  to  plant 
some  of  Eumelan,  as  a  grape  of  promise.  I  have  known 
several  acres  of  it  planted  the  past  year  resulting  in  uni¬ 
form  and  satisfactory  growth,  giving  good  cheer  to  the 
enterprizing  planters,  who  doubtless  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  foresight.” 

Cabbage  Insect. — “R.  B.  K.”  Sprinkling 
the  young  plants  with  ashes  and  plaster  keeps  off  the 
“  black  louse.”  We  suppose  the  “  large  white  grub  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  larva  of  the  May-bug.  No  remedy  short 
of  digging  it  out  and  killing  is  known  for  the  White-grub. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT  OR  SOUTH-EAST  ELEVATION. 


A  Convenient  House  of  Medium  Size. 

Half-a-dozen  houses,  alike  in  plan,  and  differing  a  little 
in  size,  are  now  being  completed  in  Flushing,  L.  I. 
They  are  designed  to  furnish  comfortable  homes  for 
such  as  desire  a  convenient  house,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000,  exclusive  of  land.  They  were  planned  by  the 
senior  Publisher  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  fondness  for 
mechanical  constructions,  as  a  pastime,  especially  in  the 
way  of  house-building.  The  Elevations  are  seen  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  The  houses  face  southward  to  the  street, 
and  fig.  1  shows  a  view  from  the  south-east.  Fig  2  gives 
the  opposite,  or  north-west  view.  It  will  be  seen,  by  fig. 
2,  that  the  rear  is  almost  as  tastefully  finished  as  is  the 
front.  As  previously  remarked  in  these  pages,  people 
see  their  own  houses  from  the  rear  oftener  than  from  the 
front ;  and  their  own  taste  and  self-respect  should  be  con¬ 
sulted,  by  having  the  house  look  well  on  all  sides — not  a 
fine  front  for  show  to  others,  and  a  cheap  look  in  the  rear 
for  their  own  habitual  observation.  Besides,  few  houses 
are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  seen  on  every  side  from  some 
point.  A  few  dollars  in  window  caps,  etc.,  make  all  the 

difference _ The  siding  (fig.  6)  is  of  10-inch  boards,  a  full 

inch  thick,  and  grooved  in  the  middle,  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  narrow  boarding.  The  lap  is  1  inch,  which 


prevents  the  entrance  of  cold  air.  This  siding  is  to  be 
greatly  commended.  The  joints  are  very  close,  and  but 
half  as  many  as  in  ordinary  clapboarding.  These  thick 
boards  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  and  solidity  of  the 
walls.  With  such  siding,  the  house  is  many  times 
stronger  than  with  ordinary  clapboards,  though  the  up¬ 
right  timbers  be  only  half  as  large.  The  cost  is  but  little 

greater . Bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  with  an  open  space 

on  each  side,  fill  all  the  walls,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 
The  Mansard-Roof  is  covered  on  the  sides  with  blue 
slate,  laid  over  a  double  thickness  of  felting,  and  on  the 
top  with  heavy  tin.  The  Mansard-roof  is  set  more  per¬ 
pendicularly  than  has  been  the  usual  custom.  This  makes 
the  rooms  in  the  third  story  very  commodious,  and  it 

improves  the  general  outside  appearance . The 

Cellar  is  of  brick,  nearly  five  feet  out  of  ground,  with 
large  windows.  Except  in  very  cold  localities,  houses 
are  generally  set  too  low.  It  is  more  healthful  to  have 


the  living  rooms  well  above  the 
soil  in  all  cases.  The  cellar  is 
lighter,  and  more  airy,  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  may  be  plastered  and  used 
for  laundry  or  cooking  purposes. 

First  Story,  fig.  3.— flight  to 
the  ceiling,  1014  ft.  The  Piazza ,  P, 
supported  on  brick  piers,  extends 
around  two  sides,  with  banisters, 
and  front  and  side  steps.  The 
Front  Hall ,  A,  is  wide.  This  al¬ 
ways  gives  character  to  a  house  ; 
a  narrow  entrance  Hall  dwarfs  an 
entire  house.  A  side  door,  under 
the  stairs,  opens  on  to  the  side 
piazza.  The  Parlor,  B,  is  ample 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is 
much  improved  in  convenience, 
pleasantness,  and  apparent  size, 
by  the  Bay-Window.  Double  win¬ 
dows  open  down  to  the  piazza 
floor  in  front.  Bk  is  a  bell-pull  to 
the  kitchen. — The  Living  and  Din¬ 
ing-Boom,  D,  is  of  good  size,  and 
is  also  improved  materially  by  the 
bay-window.  These  bay-windows 
also  add  much  to  the  outside  look 
of  the  house,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  2.  Closets  are  marked  at  E 
and  c.  This  room  communicates,  by  doors,  directly  with 
the  Parlor  and  Kitchen,  and  also,  through  the  hall,  with 
the  front  and  side  doors,  and  the  cellar  under  the  stairs. 
B'Ah  is  a  bell-pull  to  the  third  story  hall  (Q,  fig.  5),  to  call 
servants  or  others  from  that  floor.  The  Kitchen,  C,  is  of 
ample  dimensions,  with  Pantry,  E,  and  small  pantry,  or 
hall,  F,  opening  out  upon  the  rear  steps.  The  great 
feature  of  this  room  is  the  convenience  of  water  and 
washing  fixtures,  which  should  be  in  every  house,  even 
though  the  expense  be  cut  off  somewhere  else.  A 
“  Victory”  Cooking  Range,  r,  with  water-back,  connects 
with  the  30-gallon  Copper  Boiler,  h.  The  Force-Pump- 
fp,  in  the  corner,  draws  water  from  the  reservoir  through 
tin-lined  pipe,  for  the  sink,  s,  and,  when  required  in 
a  dry  season,  it  fills  the  supply  Tank  in  the  third  story 
(fig.  5).  A  stop-cock,  over  the  sink,  also  supplies  hot 
water  to  it.  The  two  stationary  wash-tubs,  ww,  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  and  stop-cocks,  and 
large  waste  pipes.  This  arrangement  saves  all  lifting  of 
tubs  and  carrying  out  water,  and  furnishes  hot  and  cold 
water  always  at  hand.  The  ordinary  fire  keeps  30  gal¬ 
lons  always  hot.  Where  there  is  much  washing  to 
be  done,  it  is  equivalent  to  saving  half  the  labor  of  one 
woman.  The  entire  cost  (excluding  the  Range,  which 
saves  the  cost  of  a  cooking  stove), 
but  including  all  pipes,  third  story 
tank,  etc.,  is  less  than  $250 — in¬ 
volving  an  annual  interest  of  less 
than  $20.  It  is  worth  $100,  or 
more,  to  every  housekeeper,  and 
will  save  that  sum  in  hired  help, 
in  strength,  and  doctor’s  bills. 
Let  all  house-builders  look  to  pro¬ 
curing  boilers,  and  stationary 
wash-tubs.  Those  who  have  not 
looked  into  it  can  hardly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  advantage  of  them. 
The  tubs,  tank,  and  pipes,  are 
placed  on  the  south,  or  warmest 
sidffof  the  house,  and  kept  away 
from  the  walls  with  double  plaster¬ 
ing  behind  them,  which  prevent 
winter  freezing.  Ventilators  are 
in  every  room  in  both  stories. 

Second  Story.  Fig.  4.  — 
Hight  to  coiling  9  feet.  The 
wide  hall  gives  a  convenient  bed¬ 
room,  or  store-room,  at  L.  The 
front  chamber,  G,  has  two  closets, 
c,  c, which  are  not  only  convenient, 
but  with  the  arch  thrown  over 
between  them,  they  give  the  appearance  of  a  bay-window, 
and  brake  up  the  box-like  look  of  any  room.  This  is 
intended  for  the  family  bedroom.  On  the  right  side, 
over  the  bed,  is,  Bk.  a  bell  to  the  kitchen  ;  BZh,  a  bell  to 
the  3rd  story  hall,  to  call  servants  in  the  morning ;  Sk,  a 
speaking  tube  to  the  kitchen  to  talk  with,  or  give  orders 
to  the  servants  or  others  there,  and,  S/d,  a  speaking  tube 
to  the  front  door,  opening  just  over  the  bell,  to  speak 
with  any  caller  at  night,  without  having  to  dress  and  go 
down.  These  little  contrivances  cost  no  great  sum,  and 
are  a  material  help  iu  saving  woman’s  stops.  They  are 
built  into  the  walls  when  constructing  the  house.  Sk  in 
//is  a  bell-pull  to  the  kitchen.  There  arc  two  closets  c,  c, 
in  this  room.  The  chamber  / ,  has  a  closet,  c;  room  for  a 
full-sized  bed  at  y,  and  a  wash-sink  at  S-hciv,  with  stop¬ 
cocks  over  it  in  pipes  carrying  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
waste-pipe  is  large,  so  that,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  used 
as  a  chamber-slop  sink.  This  arrangement  saves  all  car¬ 


rying  of  water  up  and  down  stairs,  and  gives  constant 
hot  and  cold  water  on  the  second  floor.  If  desired,  a  bath¬ 
tub  can  be  placed  in  I,  by  simply  connecting  it  with  the 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  and  its  waste-pipe  with  the 
sink-waste.  The  house  is  designed  for  a  large  family  (8 


sleeping  rooms),  but  if  this  room  (/)  is  not  needed,  it  can 
be  readily  converted  into  a  bath-room,  store-room,  etc. 
The  stairs  to  the  Third  Story  are  omitted  by  the  engraver. 
They  are  directly  over  the  lower  flight,  the  entrance  be¬ 
ing  at  the  left  of  the  door  to  L,  with  a  half  turn  in  tho 


Fig.  4. — SECOND  STORY— FLOOR  PLAN. 


steps.  It  will  be  noted  in  fig.  3,  that  the  Main  Hall.  A, 
is  well  lighted  by  a  side  window  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'E'ltird  Story.  Fig.  5.— Hight  to  ceiling  S%  feet. 
This  has  four  finished  bedrooms  also,  as  shown  on  the 
plan.  They  are  full  size  to  4  feet  High,  and  the  slightly 


Fig.  5.— THIRD  STORY— FLOOR  PLAN. 


inclining  Mansard-roof  and  dormer  windows,  render  them 
almost  equal  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story.  U,  is  near¬ 
ly  large  enough  for  the  largest  sized  bed.  The  Water  Tank 
holding  450  gallons,  receives  the  water  directly  from  the 
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upper  roof,  and  when  full,  the  surplus  water  flows  down 
to  the  large  receiver  outside  the  house.  The  room  0,  is 
plastered  aud  may  be  used  as  sleeping-room, or  store-room. 

©tiler  Items. — Ample  drainage  is  provided  for  the 
cellar,  sinks,  etc.  A  Grape  Arbor  runs  back  to  the  privy, 
which  is  flat-roofed  and  enclosed  with  an  L  of  the  arbor 
and  lattice-work  screens,  so  as  to  eft'ectually 
hide  it  from  view.  The  window-caps  and  cor¬ 
nices  are  more  ornamental  than  shown  in  the 
engravings.  The  second  coniice,  at  the  top  of 
the  slate,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  roof.  The 
mouldings  in  the  first  story,  (fig.  7,)  are  a  new 
pattern,  designed  by  S.  B.  Reed, architect,  which 
secures  larger  ornamental  mouldings  with  the 
same  cost  of  timber,  than  any  pattern  we  have 
before  seen.  It  is  cheap,  quickly  put  up,  and 
b'n  docs  not  shrink  open.  The  middle  piece  is  cut 

£  from  a  board  loss  than  an  inch  thick - It  will 

lie  seen  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  room  in  the 
house,  while  there  is  a  large  amount  of  room  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  walls.  Ten  closets  or  pantries 
are  provided. 

All  doors  well 
grained  in  wal¬ 
nut  ;  all  wood¬ 
work,  outside 
and  in,  3  coats 
paint;  dining-  Fig.  7.— 1st  stoky  moulding— 8$£  in. 
room  and  kitchen  grained  in  oak  ;  Parlor  in  colors  ;  upper 
rooms  white;,  stair  newell,  railing,  and  turned  banisters, 
solid  walnut.  Gas-pipes  to  every  room,  from  cellar  to  attic. 


Cost. — This  will  depend  upon  location,  etc. ;  but  with 
proper  economy,  it  may  be  built  for  about  $5,000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  land,  everything  else  included.  In  this  case,  all 
materials  are  bought  of  first  hands,  at  lowest  wholesale, 
net  cash  rates.  The  work  is  done  by  active,  expert 
workmen,  by  the  day,  with  an  efficient  superintendent, 
(Mr.  John  Donald),  with  favorable  weather,  etc.,  and  the 
cost,  all  complete,  is  about  as  follows  :  Timber,  $250 ; 
Lumber  of  all  kinds,  $760;  Mason-work  and  material, 
$970;  Carpenter-work,  $750;  digging  Cellar,  $15;  dig¬ 
ging  and  stoning  privy  vault,  $15 ;  Grading,  35 ;  Paint¬ 
ing,  $265;  sashes  and  glazing,  $110;  Blinds,  $50;  Slate 
and  tin,  $280  ;  Plumbing,  drains,  and  Range,  $290  ;  Stairs, 
$120  ;  Stoops  and  Piazza  railing,  $165 ;  Arbor  and  Privy, 
$60;  Poncing,  $100;  Side-walk,  $25;  Hardware  (nails, 
locks,  etc.),  $130;  Mouldings,  $85;  doors,  $90;  4  Ilalian 
Marble  Mantels,  $140 ;  Grates  and  summer-pieces,  $60  ; 
Gas-pipes,  $40 ;  Interest,  $110 ;  Carting  and  Sundries, 
$1S5.  Total,  $5,100.  Land,  $1,000.  N.  B.— Part  of 
the  houses  are  one  foot  smaller  (6  inches  on  a  room)  than 
the  plans  here  shown,  and  that  is  the  size  here  estimated 
for.  The  larger  size  costs  about  $150  more.  With  ordinary 
workmen,  and  with  materials  purchased  on  credit,  at  re¬ 
tail  prices,  the  cost  would  run  from  $500  to  $S00  more, 
here.  A  cheaper  style  of  finish,  inside  and  out,  would 
materially  reduce  the  cost.  Among  items  of  cost  in  these 
houses,  we  reckon;  best  nails  at4)jC. ;  tin  roof,  10c.  per 
foot;  slating,  14c;  gas-pipe,  15c.  per  foot;  timber,  2>4c.; 
siding,  planed  and  grooved,  42  cents  per  10-inch  board  ; 
bricks,  $S‘4  per  M ;  blinds,  unpainted,  40c.  per  foot ; 
parlor  moulding,  SJ4C.  per  foot ;  mason  work,  $4.50  per 
day;  tenders,  $1.75;  carpenters,  $3.00  to  $3.25,  etc. 

IPJUmiblug  Specifications. — As  a  matter  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  generally  understood,  wo  give  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  Plumbing  work;  “ In  third  story,  line 
Tank  (6  ft.  long,  3 <4  ft.  wide,  ft.  high),  with  4  lb.,  per 
ft.,  sheet  lead;  the  sides  of  tank  lead  to  be  “tacked  ”  : 
all  seams  to  be  heavily  soldered,  and  all  inlets  and 
outlets  to  be  flanged  over  and  soldered.  Put  in  3- 
inch  inlet,  with  4-inch  overflow,  to  connect  with 

leader  pipes . In  Kitchen,  furnish  and  put  up 

one  30-gallon  copper  boiler,  round,  riveted  head,  Croton 
pressure,  set  on  Lockwood’s  stand,  properly  connected 
with  waterback  in  range,  and  a  %cm  lead  pipe,  with  % 
sediment  brass  cock,  to  connect  at  the  bottom  with  waste 

from  sink . By  side  of  Boiler,  furnish  and  put 

in  one  cast-iron  sink,  30x20,  to  be  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  through  %  21b.  lead  pipe,  and  two  brass  % 
Bibb's  cocks.  Also,  where  shown  on  plans,  fit  up  two 
wash  tubs,  with  right  and  left  cocks.  Waste  from  wash 
tubs  and  sink,  through  2-inch  lead  pipe,  properly  trap¬ 
ped,  to  connect  with  earthen  pipe  leading  to  drains.  Cold 
water  supply  for  wash  tubs  and  sink,  to  come  direct 
from  pump ;  also,  run  hot  water  pipe  from  the 

boiler  up  over  top  of  tank,  to  prevent  accident . 

Furnish  aud  put  in  one  2^, -inch  Douglas  suction  and. 
force  pump,  suction  to  be  1 14-inch  2J4  lb.  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  leading  to  within  4  inches  of  bottom  of  cistern  ;  the 
rising  main  or  supply  pipe  from  pump  to  empty  over  top 
of  tank,  through  1-inch  2>41b.  lead  pipe,  with  valve  to 

stop  return  of  water  from  tank  to  sink . Also,  where 

shown  on  plans,  furnish  and  put  in  one  quarter  circle 
galvanized  iron  sink,  27x14,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  through  %  2J4lL>.  lead  pipe,  with  %  Bibb’s  cocks. 
Waste  from  this  sink  through  1  >  i  lead  pipe,  properly  trap¬ 
ped,  to  connect  with  earthen  pipe  leading  to  drain.  All 
pipes  to  be  put  up  witli  lead  tacks  and  screws,  with  all 
necessary  stop-cocks  and  traps;  trap  screws  to  be  put  in 
all  traps.  All  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
warranted  for  one  year,  damage  by  frost  excepted.” 


BSlfftei*  — J.  G.  Caulkius,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “When  the  milk  is  brought  in  and 
strained,  set  the  pans,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  kettle  half 
full  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  milk 
is  thoroughly  scalded ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  the  next  day, 
and  the  milk  then  set  aside  in  the  pantry  adjoining  the 
sitting-room  or  kitchen,  and  kept  comfortably  warm  until 
fit  to  skim  ;  the  cream  is  to  be  kept  in  a  loosely  covered 
jar,  in  the  same  temperature,  and  well  stirred  every  time 
fresh  cream  is  added,  and  churned  at  least  once  a  w3ek ; 
the  butter  will  be  as  Bweet,  and  almost  as  rich  as  in  Juno 
or  October.  If  an  Orange  Carrot  be  grated  fine,  a  little 
warm  water  poured  on  it,  and  the  juice  pressed  out, 
strained,  and  stirred  in  the  cream  before  churning,  the 
butter  will  be  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.” 

SwelllHag1  ota  Ca&tle’s  JJaws. — “TV. 
J.  T.,”  of  Florence,  Iowa,  writes :  V I  have  often  noticed 
a  large  swelling  on  the  jaws  of  steers,  aud  sometimes 
other  cattle,  which  appears  very  painful,  often  reaching 
the  size  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  finally 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  this,  and  the  cure,  if  there  be  one?” — Dr. 
Liautard,  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
says :  “  The  swelling  on  the  jaws  is  probably  a  disease 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  called  Osfeo-Sai'coma,  which  is 
a  fibro-plastic  degeneration  or  growth  of  bone.  The 
causes  are  generally  unknown.  At  the  early  stage,  the 
application  of  blisters  or  some  iodine  ointment  may 
prove  successful  treatment,  though,  generally,  the  disease 
terminates  fatally.” 

To  H®jreven4  ©egs  ISiOarag'  (^Eacs'js. 

—  In  a  private  letter  to  an  Editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  our  veteran  friend,  John  Johnston,  writes :  “  If 
you  put  a  good  sounding  bell  on  one  of  your  Cotswold 
sheep,  the  dogs  will  not  be  so  apt  to  hurt  them  ;  but  the 
best  thing  I  ever  tried  is  a  little  strychnine  on  a  piece  of 
meat — and  if  the  meat  is  tainted,  they  find  it  better.  I 
have  often  got  rid  of  dogs  in  this  way.  Rut  it  around 
your  yards  in  the  evening,  and  if  the  dogs  come,  you  will 
find  some  dead  ones  in  the  morning.  I  once  got  two  in 
a  morning,  and  several  times  one.” 

B^g-g-eaSisag'  — “TV.  C.  G.”  of  Boston 

suggests  a  specific  for  Egg-Eating  Dogs  viz :  “Blow  an 
ordinary  hen’s  egg,  expelling  the  entire  contents,  stop  up 
one  end  of  the  shell  with  wax.  Then  fill  it  from  the  other 
end  with  strong  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  1  Hartshorn.’  Seal 
that  end  and  then  put  it  where  the  dog  can  get  it.  If  lie 
crushes  it,  he  will  never  be  desirous  of  repeating  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  egg-eating.  After  the  dog  has  bad  one  Ammonical 
feast,  a  little  of  the  fluid  poured  into  the  nest,  will  remind 
him  of  the  fact,  that,  he  once  was  burnt,  and  also  will 
servo  to  cleanse  the  nest  from  vermin.” 

Sees!  Peas. — “  J.  M.  C.,”  Ohio.  Our  seed 
dealers  have  their  peas  raised  in  Canada,  and  in  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  “bug”  is  not  troublesome. 
It  is  stated  that  peas  sown  in  June  will  be  so  late  that 
they  will  escape  the  attacks  of  the  beetle. 

ga.IS.isBg  Caltisag'e  Plants. —  “  G.  TV. 

T.,”  Rahway,  N.  J.,  considers  salt  necessary  to  the  best 
development  of  the  cabbage,  especially  in  places  far  from 
the  coast.  He  finds  them  more  crisp,  of  better  flavor,  and 
to  keep  better  when  salt  is  used,  than  without.  lie  uses 
it  as  follows “  A  few  days  after  setting  out  the  plants, 
and  when  they  are  damp',  either  after  a  rain  or  when  the 
dew  is  on,  I  take  a  small  dish  of  fine  salt  and  walk 
among  the  rows,  sprinkling  a  little  pinch  of  salt  on  the 
centre  leaves  of  each  plant ;  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
grow,  I  repeat  the  salting,  and  when  the  centre  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  form  the  head,  I  apply  salt  again,  scattering  it  over 
the  leaves ;  after  this  I  look  thorn  over  occasionally,  and 
if  I  find  any  plants  that  do  not  head  well  or  appear  dis¬ 
eased,  I  sprinkle  the  salt  over  freely ;  this  will  save  all 
such  plants.  A  quart  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  500  plants 
in  a  season,  although  more  can  be  used  with  safety.” 

Field.  Peas. — “E.  C.,”  of  Colorado,  writes 
that  he  has  300  hogs,  and  wishes  to  know  “  the  best  vari¬ 
ety  of  pea  to  sow  broadcast,  for  fattening  them  the  com¬ 
ing  season.”  no  would  prefer  a  pea  that  would  give  two 
crops  a  season,  as  his  land  is  “  hard  to  keep  clean  of 
weeds.”  We  do  not  know  what  variety  will  be  best  in 
his  climate.  We  have  found  the  common  Canada  Creep¬ 
er  as  good  a  variety  as  any  we  have  grown  for  feeding 
bogs.  Will  some  of  the  Canadian  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  favor  us  with  their  experience  in  raising  peas 
for  pigs,  the  best  varieties,  etc.  ? 

Spsaying  cows  for  swills.  —  “  R.  S.” 
Amenia,  N.  Y.  This  practice  is  recommended  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  as  having  several  important  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  secures  more  milk,  of  better  quality,  and 
the  flow  is  constant.  The  perils  of  gestation  aud  calving 


are  avoided.  It  should  not  be  performed  until  the  cow 
has  reached  her  full  flow  of  milk — say  six  years  old— and 
it  should  take  place  just  before  she  would  naturally  come 
in  beat  the  first  or  second  time  after  calving.  She  will 
continue  to  give  milk,  if  well  fed,  in  a  very  gradually  dim¬ 
inishing  quantity  and  improving  quality, until  she  becomes 
fat  enough  to  kill.  This  will  be  in  from  two  to  five  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  milking  aud  feeding,  and  her  tendency  to  fatten. 

IPIbbeeu  Trees.. — M.  C.  "Walton,  Penobscot 
Co.,  Me.,  lost  two  plum  trees.  The  stocks  were  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  graft  8  inches.  The  trouble  was 
caused  by  grafting  on  a  slow  growing  and  unsuitable 
stock.  With  trees  of  this  size  we  can  suggest  no  remedy. 
Young  trees,  if  grafted  low,  might  have  the  junction  set 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  longitudinal 
slits  made  through  the  bark  at  the  point  of  union. 

S-.rayisjg'  Oait  a  Tissteyanil. — “  J.  TV.,” 
St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  finds  laying  out  a  vineyard  by  the  use 
of  a  line  to  be  too  slow  work,  and  asks  if  we  can  suggest 
a  quicker  one.  By  the  use  of  flag  stakes,  a  good  plow¬ 
man  will  run  a  very  straight  furrow.  By  running  furrows 
in  both  directions,  at.the  proper  distances,  the  intersec¬ 
tions  would  give  the  stations  for  the  vines.  Wo  cannot 
say  liow  much  quicker  this  would  be  than  the  use  of'  the 
line,  but  it  would  require  fewer  hands. 

AlSora  RSe2©3i. —  Win.  Elliot 

Smith,  Alton,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  cultivated  fifteen  acres 
of  this  melon,  with  very  satisfiictory  results.  The  vines 
were  well  cultivated,  bore  astonishingly,  and  the  fruit 
brought  good  prices.  We  have  no  doubt  that  fine  crops 
of  melons  have  been  produced  at  Alton.  The  question 
which  interests  cultivators  is :  Is  there  a  distinct  variety 
which  originated  at  Alton?— The  drouth  prevented  our 
making  a  fair  trial,  but  we  had  some  good  fruit.  Others, 
who  received  their  seeds  direct  from  Alton,  say  it  pro¬ 
duced  all  sorts  of  melons.  Does  the  Alton  Horticultural 
Society  endorse  the  Alton  Nutmeg  as  a  distinct  variety  ? 

YellotyeMrsis. — “M.  B.,”  Williamsbridge, 
wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  yellow-birds  out  of  bis  gar¬ 
den,  as  he  finds  them  very  mischievous.  A  small  wind¬ 
mill,  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  clatter,  might  answer. 
Who  has  had  experienco  ? 

SJoiec  ]£>irac>e  SAsyiaig;. — Tlios.  Lawson  of 
Missouri  asks  directions  for  laying  stone  fences.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  directions  without  knowing  the 
character  of  the  stones,  the  kind  of  soil,  its  liability  to  be 
heaved  by  frost,  etc.  We  have  seen  old  stone  fences  not 
less  than  four  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  16  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  perhaps  8  on  the  top,  and  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  at  that,  tyhicli  had  stood  to  be  gray  with  mos¬ 
ses  and  lichens,  while  other  walls  4  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  havingabase  ofboulders  half  sunken  in  the  ground, 
and  laid  up  in  the  most  careful  manner,  which  after  three 
years  was  toppling  down  in  spots  from  the  effects  of  the 
frost.  A  light  wall  will  stand  on  loamy,  sandy  or  gravelly 
land  which  has  good  drainage.  As  the  land  contains 
clay  and  moisture,  the  wall  should  bo  heavier,  and  laid 
with  special  precautions.  An  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  September  1860,  illustrates  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  protecting  walls  from  the  effects  of  frost. 

EJXBBBRfiimSaiiiiie  vs.  Hborlkoag’. — TVe  like 
the  Dorkings  greatly,  hut  still  consider  the  characteristic 
fifth  toe  a  deformity.  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Elliott,  thinks  otherwise,  as  lie  writes—”  I  fail  to 
see  the  ‘  deformity  ’  spoken  of  as-being  in  the  ‘fifth  toe.’ 
To  me  it  is  no  deformity— only  a  characteristic  of  the 
breed,— as  much  as  the  penciling  of  the  feathers  is  in 
that  of  the  "Dominique, —and  when  fowls  are  well  bred, 
that  fifth  toe  is  as  well  separated  as  the  others  on  the 
foot.  Some  years  since  I  bred  Dominiques,  as  well  as 
several  other  breeds,  but  never  have  retained  any  breed 
except  the  colored  Dorking  over  two  years,  and  simply 
because  they  have  not  proved  as  profitable.  My  Dork¬ 
ings  give  me  eggs  almost  continually,  except  when 
moulting.  At  six  months  old  the  male  birds  dress  from 
five  to  six  pounds  each,  and  the  females  four  to  five 
pounds.  They  are  full,  round,  and  plump  for  the  table, 
and  the  flesh  is  second  only  to  the  Game.” 

Mail.— “J.  M.,”  Goshen,  Inch  Hail  storms 
come  so  suddenly  that  we  know  of  no  precautions  that 
can  be  taken  to  save  your  glass  from  breakage. 

Maxijag'.— “R.  B.,”  Kinsey,  Pa.  Potatoes, 
cabbages,  beets,  rhubarb,  and  radishes,  will  not  mix  if 
planted  near  each  other  unless  you  raise  seed.  Com 
shows  the  mixture  the  first  season.  Pumpkins,  melons, 
and  cucumbers  do  not  mix  with  one  another ;  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  each  crop  readily,  but  the  mixture  does 
not  generally  show  itself  in  the  fruit  until  the  next 
generation.  Yarieties  of  beans  and  peas  mix  more  or 
less,  probably  by  the  agency  of  insects. 
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U-iOO&c  after  tine  Spittle  Fig'S. — Thou¬ 
sands  of  little  pigs  are  frozen  to  death  every  spring. 
Where  the  pens  are  not  suitable,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  them  come  until  the  weather  is  warmer ;  but  still, 
much  can  be  done  to  make  an  ordinary  pen  comfortable 
for  the  occasion.  Batten  the  sides,  or  pile  a  quantity  of 
straw  or  litter  on  tho  outside.  Anything  that  will  keep 
out  the  cold  air  will  answer.  Place  some  rails  or 
boards  across  the  sleeping  apartment  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pen,  and  cover  them  with  straw 
packed  in  tight.  If  the  pen  or  sleeping  apartment  is 
large,  we  have  found  it  a  great  advantage  during  a  cold 
night  to  hang,  after  the  sow  has  made  her  bed,  a  couple  of 
horse  blankets  from  the  top  of  tho  pen  around  the  sow, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  curtains  on  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  tent-bedstead.  In  this  way  we  have  saved  a  litter  of 
pigs  in  the  coldest  weather.  A  few  bags  of  steamed  chaff 
placed  around  the  bed  inside  the  curtains,  would  be  a 
great  help,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  pailful  of  boiling 
hot  water  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  pen  several 
degrees.  In  a  few  days,  and  often  in  a  few  hours,  if  the 
pigs  are  strong,  the  danger  i  s  o ver. 

Brittle  Figs  losing  their  Tails. — “W. 
O.  J.”— We  think  this  is  caused  by  a  kind  of  fungus 
which  grows  around  the  tail  and  “  girdles  ”  it.  When  the 
tail  is  girdled  all  around,  there  is  probably  no  remedy. 
But  if  taken  in  time,  the  tails  may  be  saved.  Try  a  little 
crude  petroleum.  It  may  prevent,  if  not  cure,  the  trouble. 

Mesa  ILico  osa  Morses  ami  Cattle. — 
Hen  lice  never  stay  long  upon  a  human  being,  hence  it 
is  no  wonder  that  people  argue  that  they  do  not  long  an¬ 
noy  horses  or  cattle,  if  by  any  means  they  get  upon  them. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  kept  near 
chicken  roosts  which  are  infested  with  the  little  wander¬ 
ing  louse,  are  often  greatly  annoyed.  Dr.  Liautard  as¬ 
sures  us  that  he  has  known  a  horse  to  bo  infested  with 
them  for  one  or  two  months,  and  that  they  were  present 
in  such  numbers  that  he  felt  at  the  time  that  they  must 
be  breeding.  He  compared  them  under  the  microscope 
with  lice  from  hens,  and  proved  them  identical.  Hogs 
will  scratch  and  rub  themselves  almost  raw,  if  similarly 
annoyed,  but  cattle  do  not  seem  to  mind  it  much.  We 
think  any  kind  of  soap-suds  will  remove  them  from  other 
animals,  and  carbolic  soap  banishes  them  for  weeks  from 
both  tho  hens  and  their  roosts. 

ISrsisli  Chopping:  Machine. — “  D.  L. 

II.,”  Ohioville,  N.  Y.  Tim  Bunker  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  facts.  Parties  manu¬ 
facturing  these  machines  to  go  by  horse  or  steam  power, 
should  put  them  before  the  public  by  advertising.  They 
have  a  good  thing  and  should  let  the  world  know  it. 

Ilcsi  ©il  for  Carriage  'Wheels. — 
“F.  S.  C.,”  Cambridgeport,  Mass.— We  have  used  castor 
oil,  and  think  it  better  than  any  other  oil  for  smooth-run¬ 
ning  axles.  For  wagons  and  carts,  tallow  is  equally  good. 

Carriage  TToips  ainul  Curtains  kept 
soft,  wi til  neats-fpot  oil,  will  not  crack.  Patent  leather, 
should  never  be  used  about  carriage  tops  or  harnesses  iu 
places  where  it  has  to  bo  bent. 

EMacls  IBsass. — “B.  Ii.  E.,”  Pine  Plains.  The 
host  months  to  stock  ponds  with  black  bass,  are  October 
and  April,  hut  it  can  he  done  at  any  time  when  the  fish 
can  be  caught.  They  liybernate  in  holes,  and  do  not 
take  tlie  hook  in  winter.  In  hot  weather  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  them,  but  with  ice  and  care  it  can  be  done. 

d>il  ISarrels  for  Carter. — “  E.  R  ,”  Rush- 
villc,  O.,  wishes  to  know  if  barrels  which  have  contained 
carbon  oil,  can  he  rendered  proper  to  use  for  cider. 

Comparative  Aaliae  of  Bga.w  and 
Cooked  Food. — A  correspondent  in  Illinois,  asks  for 
a  table  showing  the  comparative  value  of  raw  and  cooked 
food.  We  know  of  no  such  table  that  takes  a  sufficient 
account  of  attending  circumstances,  to  he  reliable.  So 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  animal  itself, — 
on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  kept,— and  the  quality 
of  the  food  before  cooking,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  to  a  nicety,  just  how  much  benefit  is  ascribabio 
to  the  cooking.  At  the  same  time, — in  tire  opinion  of  all 
practical  men  who  have  tested  tho  matter  in  their  own 
operations, — thorough  cooking  is  held  to  save  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  food.  Gronvon,— a  German 
farmer, — steams  food  for  SO  head  of  cattle.  He  gives  the 
food  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  His  brother, 
Dr.  Grouven,  says:  “Had  it  been  served  cold  it  would 
take  the  cattle  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  raise  their 
food  to  tho  temperature  of  that  which  was  steamed.  The 
food  is  thus  rendered  not  only  easier,  but  quicker  of  diges¬ 
tion.  Scalding,  allows  cattle  to  swallow  food  quickly,  hut 
doc's  not  make  it  more  digestible.  Steamed  food  is  al¬ 


ready  half  digested,  therefore,  rapid  swallowing  is  not 
injurious.”  Boiling  food,  lies  between  the  two  methods  ; 
it  has  tlie  disadvantages  of  the  one,  without  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  other. 

Igeiraicrties  for  Wlaite  ©rialbf*. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  writes :  “A  good  coat  of  unrotted  manure, 
plowed  in  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  is  almost  a  specific 
against  white  grubs  in  com  or  potatoes.”  We  suppose 
the  grubs  work  in  tlie  manure  and  leave  the  corn  plants 
alone.  Plowing  under  clover,  immediately  before  plant¬ 
ing,  often  lias  the  same  effect.  The  same  writer  also 
says :  “  I  once  had  a  piece  of  meadow  that  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  grubs.  I  turned  some  pigs  into  the  field  and 
they  devoured  the  grubs  with  a  will,  and  left  the  meadow 
in  good  condition  to  re-sccd.” 

Wlaat  to  «!o  witii  Gas  Ijimc. — 1st. 
Haul  it  upon  the  land  and  spread  it,  breaking  the  lumps, 
at  any  time,  when  it  can  lie  exposed  G  or  8  weeks.  2d. 
Compost  it  in  a  big  flat  heap  with  sods,  muck,  leaves,  or 
wood  mould,  where  it  can  he  occasionally  stirred  or 
worked  over  with  a  plow.  3d.  Lay  it  in  heaps  and  shovel 
it  over  now  and  then  for  two  or  three  months  before  using 
it  upon  or  near  growing  plants. 

^tatsMffss  laflsom  Notes.— “  Many  Farmers.” 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows  :  Bank  Checks, 
Drafts,  or  orders  on  Bankers,  or  other  parties,  payable  at 
sight  or  on  demand, for  any  amount ,  require  a  2c.  stamp ; 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafts,  and  orders  for  tho  payment  of 
money  otherwise  than  at  sight,  all  promissory  notes, 
checks,  receipts,  memorandums,  printed  or  written,  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  on  de¬ 
mand,  or  at  a  time  designated,  for  one  hundred  dollars 
or  less,  require  a  5c.  stamp,  and  for  every  additional  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  fractional  part  thereof,  another  5c.  stamp. 

64  Market  €3arrte^aer,,,  Rockford,  Ill., 
in  growing  market  and  seed  crops,  has  much  of  bis  land 
unoccupied  from  August  1st  until  June,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  lie  can  sow  to  plow  nnder  as  a  green  crop. 
Buckwheat  would  answer,  as  would  peas  and  oats,  sowed 
together,  to  be  turned  under  in  the  fall.  Rye  would  do  best 
for  those  parts  which  are  to  be  plowed  under  in  spring. 

Slertge-laasiremcriimg  BSosaes. — This  is 
easy  to  write,  but,  work  at  it  an  hour,  and  see  what  a 
small  heap  of  broken  bones  you  will  have  for  the  labor. 
Bones  will  decay  somewhat  in  a  good  hot  compost  heap, 
and  in  overhauling  tlie  heap,  may  be  pitched  out,  and, 
when  dry,  will  crumble  under  tlie  sledge.  On  the  same 
principle  they  may  be  put  into  half  a  molasses  hogshead, 
covered  with  hard-wood  ashes  and  pretty  well  moisten¬ 
ed.  Those  which  do  not  soften  after  two  months,  so  as 
to  he  easily  mashed,  may  lie  sledged. 

Ebimie  aaart  Ssslt  Mixtaare. — “A.  C.,” 
who  has  mixed  100  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime  with  12 
bushels  of  refuse  salt,  wants  to  know  how  long  before 
the  mixture  will  be  fit  to  use,  and  what  to  do  with  it. 
— The  true  lime  and  salt  mixture  is  made  by  using-  a 
strong  brine  to  slake  lime,  in  which,  parts  Of  each  under¬ 
go  chemical  changes.  In  such  a  mixture  as  our  friend  has 
made,  the  ingredients  remain  unchanged,  and  it  is  but  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  less  in  value  than  if  made  as  above.  It  may  he 
used  at  once,  and  applied  directly  to  the  soil  after  plow¬ 
ing,  or  mingled  with  muck  or  other  vegetable  compost. 

<|saestl©ais  A1»«ast  Aslies. — “Subscrib¬ 
er  ”  asks,  1.  “  Are  strong  unleached  ashes  good  to  put  in 
the  hill  with  potatoes  No.  Put  them  on  the  hill 
when  the  plants  begin  to  break  the  ground.  2.  “  Are 
they  good  to  put  in  the  hill  with  corn  Yes.  3.  “Are 
they  good  manure  for  cabbages?” — Excellent.  4.  “Are 
they  good  for  sweet  potatoes?” — Doubtless.  5.  “Are 
they  good  to  compost  with  animal  manures  ?”— No  ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  quantities,  when  plenty  of  dry  muck  or  soil 
is  employed.  From  strong  nitrogenous  manures  ashes 
liberate  ammonia.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  mix  soil 
with  ashes  before  using  them  in  contact  with  seed. 

BJesa-laoaase  Ufaraaii-e  is  best  preserved  by 
being  mixed  with  dry  soil  and  worked  over  as  often  as  it 
heats,  until  it  is  fine.  It  must  be  used  with  caution,  even 
if  mixed  with  four  times  its  hulk  of  earth. 

Cost  of  Keeping-  Slaeep. — Tills  depends 
on  tlie  kind  of  Sheep  and  how  they  are  kept.  Wc  recently 
heard  a  farmer  remark  that  his  sheep  last  summer  cost 
him  nothing.  They  lived  on  tho  summer-fallow,  aud  this, 
lie  said,  produced  more  feed  than  his  pastures— which  is 
saying  little  for  his  system  of  fallowing.  When  pasture 
costs  little  or  nothing,  and  when  sheep  are  wintered 
principally  on  straw,  with  say  a  bushel  of  grain  a  day  for 
100  sheep,  most  farmers  would  not  estimate  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  sheep  at.  over  $3.00  a  year.  But  when  sheep 


are  pastured  on  grass,  that  could  he  cut  with  a  machine, 
and  a  good  crop  of  hay  obtained  at  slight  expense,  the 
cost  of  pasturing  a  sheep  is  very  considerable.  The 
English  farmers  estimate  that  good  pasture  will  keep  5 
Long-woolcd  sheep  per  acre,  which  would  he  equal  to 
about  8  ordinary  Merinos.  In  the  winter,  a  sheep  will 
cat  about  3  lbs.  of  bay  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live- 
weight.  This  would  keep  them  in  a  fair  store  condition. 
If  fattening,  they  will  require  one  ib.  of  grain  or  oil-cake 
per  day  in  addition.  On  farms  where  straw  is  abundant, 
comparatively  little  hay  is  fed,  and  the  cost  of  wintering 
is  much  less.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  in  an  essay,  written 
for  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
18G4,  states  that  he  bought  100  grade  Southdown  and  na¬ 
tive  Cotswold  sheep,  in  November,  for  $5.00  each.  They 
averaged  100  lbs.  each.  He  fed  them  for  12  weeks.  They 
then  weighed  125  lbs.  each, and  lie  sold  them  to  the  butcher 
for  $12.50  each.  He  gives  the  cost  of  feeding  as  follows : 


17  tons  of  hay,  @  $10  per  ton .  . . $170.00 

1.38  bushels  of  Indian  corn  @  $1 .  138.00 

1.050  bushels  Swedes  and  Mangels  @  l()c. .  105.00 
Three  months  labor  and  attendance. _ _ _  45.00 


$458.00 

This  is  over  38  cents  per  week  for  each  sheep.  In  Mr. 
Julian  Winne’s  experiment  in  fattening  sheep  in  winter, 
the  food  of  the  Lcicesters  cost  44  cents  a  head  per  week  ; 
that  of  the  Merinos  3fi  cents— be  has  fattened  sheep  for 
many  years  and  has  found  it  very  profitable. 

IBaartey  oast  Mareky  ILaBad. — “  L.  II.  R.,” 
Mich.,  asks  if  barley  will  do  well  on  mucky  land  with  a 
clayey  subsoil. — No.  It  is  the  worst  crop  that  could  be 
sown  on  such  land.  Oats  or  corn  will  do  far  better. 

“  What  is  tlie  Cheapest  Way  of 
Cutting'  Hint-side  ©Itches  ?»-Wc  really  cannot 
answer  this  question.  It  is  precisely  what  we  would  like 
to  find  out.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  get  the 
most  skillful  man  that  can  bo  found,  mark  out  one  of  the 
ditches,  commencing  at  the  outlet  or  main  ditch  iu  tho 
lowest  land,  and  running  at  right,  angles  up  the  slope. 
Let  him  dig  one  ditch,  you  being  with  him  to  see  that  lie 
works  faithfully  and  energetically.  In  this  way  yon  can 
ascertain  how  much  it  is  worth  a  rod  to  dig  the  ditches, 
and  can  make  a  bargain  with  this  man  and  with  others 
for  the  performance  of  tlie  work  by  tho  rod.  This  is  al¬ 
most  always  cheaper  than  having  it  done  by  day  work. 
Let  them  do  all  the  work  except  laying  the  tiles.  This 
you  had  better  do  yonrself,  or  have  it  done  by  a  careful 
man  by  the  day.  But  let  the  men  who  dig  the  ditches 
understand  that  they  must  make  the  ditch  ready  for  the 
tiles.  If  they  do  not  do  the  work  right,  let  the  man  who 
lays  the  tiles  make  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  smootii  and 
level,  and  deduct  (he  cost  from  the  pay  of  the  ditchers. 
Let  them  understand  this,  aud  they  will  soon  learn  to 
make  the  ditch  deep  enough,  and  ready  for  the  tiles. 
Unless  the  land  is  very  stony,  you  ought  to  get  a  three-foot 
ditch  cut  and  filled  in  for  25  cents  a  rod.  But  very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water,  it  is  much 
easier  digging  than  when  tlie  ground  is  dry  and  hard. 

Water  Falters. — Samuel  Pitclifortli,  Utah. 
—No  filter  will  remove  sulphate  of  lime  from  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it.  A  filter  made  by  putting  layers  of 
gravel,  sand  and  gravel  in  a  tight  keg  with  a  faucet  in  tho 
bottom,  will  remove  any  “  muddiness  ”  and  almost  any 
turbidity.  It  is  well  to  employ  a  layer  or  two  of  charcoal, 
not  smaller  than  wheat,  on  each  side  of  the  sand  layer, 
so  that  the  filter  will  be  gravel,  coal,  sand,  coal,  gravel. 
This  removes  organic  impurities  to  a  great  extent. 

May  or  Straw  ISaskets  for  Start¬ 
ing  Plants. — Numerous  devices  have  been  suggested 
to  hold  earth  in  which  to  start  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
in  window  boxes  or  in  hot-beds.  These  arc  designed  to 
contain  a  portion  of  earth  in  which  the  plant  grows  until 
it  can  be  removed  to  tlie  open  ground  where  it  is  placed 
without  disturbing  its  routs.  We  have  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these;  boxes  with  loose  partitions,  paper  boxes, 
shells  of  turkey’s  eggs,  [birch-bark  boxes,  and  hollowed 
turnips  are  among  those  that  recur  to  ns  now,— not  for¬ 
getting  small  squares  of  sod,  tho  simplest  of  all  for  hot¬ 
bed  use.  “Sheet-Anchor,”  a  retired  sea  captain  who  is 
an  enthusiast  in  horticultural  matters,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  Take  a  tin  quart  can,  prick  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  and  fill  with  rich  earth.  Lay  three  wisps  of  salt 
hay,  straw,  or  similar  material  upon  tho  earth  so  that 
they  will  cross  one  another,  bend  the  ends  of  tlie  hay 
down  around  the  sides  of  the  can,  and  bind  it  there  with 
twine  or  straw.  Turn  the  whole  bottom  upwards  and 
cut  tlie  ends  of  the  hay  even,  withdraw  the  can  and  you 
have  a  neat  little  basket  of  earth.  These  baskets  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  box  close  together,  and  when  tlie  time  for 
transplanting  comes,  knock  oft’  a  side  of  the  box  and 

slide  them  out.” - We  should  think  a  smaller  can  than 

a  quart  one  would  answer.  Tlie  can  must  have  straight 
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sides  in  order  to  allow  the  earth  to  slip  out.  A  preserved 
fruit-can  will  answer ;  the  top  can  be  removed  by  placing 
the  can  on  a  hot  stove  until  the  solder  is  melted. 

Peamsit  Csa.ll .nre. — The  Peanut,  or  Pinditr, 
as  it  is  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  cultivators  in  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States.  In  April  of  last  year,  we  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  North  Carolina  planter’s  method  of  growing 
them.  Since  then,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  its  Report  for  1868,  in  which  is  detailed  the 
method  followed  in  Virginia.  As  this  volume  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  making  inquiries  about 
peanuts,  we  will. give  an  abstract  containing  the  essential 
points.  The  plant  is  found  to  succeed  well  in  Virginia  ; 
it  is  not  ascertained  how  far  north  it  may  be  cultivated 
with  profit,  but  it  is  suggested  for  trial  in  the  tide-water 
district  of  Maryland,  and  in  Delaware,  and  the  southern 
part  of  New  Jersey.  The  Virginia  peanut  is  preferred 
to  the  Carolina  or  African,  as  being  larger  and  heavier. 
It  requires  two  bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  Well  cured 
seeds  are  essential.  The  soil  selected  should  be  friable 
and  light ;  red  or  chocolate-colored  soils  stain  the  nuts 
and  impair  their  value.  Land  that  has  been  in  corn,  or 
other  hoed  crops,  except  sweet  potatoes,  is  preferred,  and 
if  it  has  not  been  heavily  marled  for  previous  crops, 
should  be  dressed  with  150  bushels  of  marl  or  50  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre.  These  may  be  sown  broadcast  or 
strewed  in  the  furrow  over  which  the  beds  are  to  be 
raised.  It  is  said  that  the  peanut  will  not  fruit,  except  on 
a  calcareous  soil.  Mr.  Ilcnry  M.  Butts,  of  Southampton 
Co.,  Va.,  makes  the  peanut  crop  a  part  of  a  rotation.  1st. 
Peas,  the  vines  of  which  are  plowed  under  in  September. 
2d.  Peanuts,  the  land  being  dressed  with  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate.  3d.  Sweet  potatoes,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
stable  manure.  4th.  Peas,  to  be  followed  by  peanuts, 
with  lime,  as  before.  Mr.  Butts’  crops  by  this  course 
have  averaged  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  1867  he  sold 
1,300  bushels  of  prime  nuts  from  ten  acres.  The  crop 
ranges  from  30  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  50  bushels.  The  ground  is  plowed  in  March 
or  April  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  4  or  5  inches.  It  is 
plowed  thus  shallow,  because  the  nut  does  not  form  un¬ 
til  the  stalks  or  pedicels  reach  firm  earth  ;  besides  the 
harvesting  is  much  facilitated  if  the  nuts  are  near  the 
surface.  The  time  for  planting  is,  in  Virginia,  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  May.  The  details  of  planting  and 
cultivation  are  deferred  to  another  month. 


Farming;  Prospects  iaa  California. 

—A  correspondent  writes:  “Farming  in  California  for 
fifteen  years  was,  and  indeed  to  a  great  extent  still  is, 
conducted  upon  a  most  improvident  and  lazy  system. 
The  farmers  were  simply  grain  raisers.  They  neither 
made  their  own  bacon,  butter,  and  soap,  nor  raised  their 
own  vegetables,  eggs,  or  fruit.  They  burnt  the  straw  of 
their  fields  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  taken  off.  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  perished  for  want  of  grass  in  the  drought 
of  the  winter  of  1SG1-2,  which  would  have  been  kept 
alive  had  the  straw  of  the  previous  autumn  been  preserv¬ 
ed.  These  and  many  other  reckless  practices  character¬ 
ized  the  California  fanning  system  of  the  decade  between 
1857  and  1867,  and  of  course  where  the  farmer  was  im¬ 
provident  and  careless,  his  home  was  a  cheerless  and 
uncomfortable  one.  As  a  class,  however,  they  have 
lately  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  to  greater 
independence  of  the  town  grocer  and  trader.  The  straw 
is  now  generally  preserved,  and  if  drought  does  not  make 
it  invaluable,  the  straw  rots  sufficiently  in  about  threo 
years  to  constitute  a  most  valuable  and  much  needed  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Rotation  of  crops,  which  was  not  dreamed  of 
even  so  lately  as  five  years  ago,  is  now  practised  by  many, 
though  not  to  the  extent,  which  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  soil  of  the  old  farms  calls  for.  Over  150,000  acres  of 
land  were  taken  up  last  year  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  alone ;  mostly  by  small  farmers  or  by 
capitalists  in  large  tracts,  for  cattle  and  sheep  ranges. 
The  great  valley  of  California  (the  Sacramento  valley)  is 
now  being  supplied  with  a  railroad — the  California  and 
Oregon  line — which  road  will  supply  the  greatest  pres¬ 
ent  railroad  need  of  California.  Much  of  the  grain  of  the 
coast  valleys  was  blighted  in  MaV  last,  and  was  poor  in 
quality.  It  sold  for  but  $1.1214  to  $1.20  per  quintal.  The 
grain  of  the  two  valleys  named  above  was,  however,  full 
and  heavy,  and  sold  for  an  average  of  $1.35  per  quintal. 
There  are  yet  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  near  to  wlicro 
the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  line  will  pass,  which 
are  yet  either  Government  land  or  which  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  from  the  owners  at  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  Those  who 
settle  in  California,  and  bring  with  them  that  care  of 
the  land,  thrift,  and  economy,  which  prevail  in  New 
England,  will  do  fully  as  well  there  as  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  Riches  in  California  must  be  sought  by  the  safe 
and  snro  channels  of  patient  industry  and  economy,  and 
not  by  unhealthy  and  rapid  moans." 


Onions— Seeds  and  Sets. 


It  is  not  practicable  to  publish  each  year  full  accounts 
of  every  special  culture.  Those  who  have  asked  us  to 
give  an  article  on  onion  raising,  are  referred  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  April  of  last  year,  and  to  the  Onion  pamphlet 
noted  in  our  book  list.  These  give  the  details  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  and  raising  the  crop.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  those  who  undertake  the  culture  of  onions, 
that  they  secure  good  seed.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  proper  seed,  than  to  take  that  which  is  inferior  for 
nothing.  The  onion  crop  requires  too  much  labor  to 
allow  one  to  run  the  risk  of  sowing  poor  seeds  for  tho 
sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars.  Our  leading  dealers  are 
fully  impressed. with  the  importance  of  sending  out  good 
onion  seed,  and  that  furnished  by  establishments  of  good 
reputation  can  generally  be  relied  upon.  Many  corre¬ 
spondents  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  seeds  and  sets,  some  of  them,  speaking  of  sets  as 
“  seed  onions.”  Tho  seeds  are  the  produce  of  the  flower ; 
they  are  by  some  called  “black  seed,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  sets.  When  tho  seeds  are  sown  in  suitable 
soil  and  climate,  bulbs  are  formed,  the  top  dies  away, 
and  we  have  the  ripened  bulb — the  onion  ns  we  usually 
see  it  in  market.  If  these  onions  be  put  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  leaves  are  produced,  afterwards  a  flower  stalk 
appears,  which  at  length  bears  seed,  and  the  onion  com¬ 
pletes  its  career,  extending  over  two  years.  When  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  a  warm  climate,  the  bulbs  have  their 
developmejji  arrested  quite  early  by  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  summer,  and  they  ripen  up/when  no  larger  than  a  hazel¬ 
nut,  and  from  that  down  to  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
These  little,  prematurely  ripened  onions  aro  what  are 
called  sets,  and  are  harvested  and  kept  with  the  same 
care  given  to  large  onions.  When  these  little  onions,  or 
sets,  are  put  out  the  following  spring,  they  are  not  able, 
like  large  onions,  to  throw  up  a  flower  stalk  and  bear 
seeds,  but  they  go  on  and  grow  and  gather  strength  for 
the  effort,  forming  a  large  bulb,  which,  at  the  end  of  tho 
season,  is  like  that  grown,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  one  year,  from  the  seed.  An  onion  set,  then,  is  a 
small  onion  bulb  which  has  been  checked  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  when  planted  will  resume  its  growth.  If  the 
sets  are  too  large,  or  have  not  been  raised  under  favora¬ 
ble  conditions,  instead  of  going  on  to  form  bulbs,  they 
will  produce  flower  stems.  The  large  onion  crops  of  the 
Northern  States  are  raised  from  seed.  The  sets  are  used 
by  market  gardeners,  who  sell  their  onions  mostly  in  the 
green  state,  and  by  those  who  wish  to  get  a  crop  of  ripe 
onions  early,  as  they  are  a  month  or  more  earlier  than 
those  from  seed.  South  of  New  York,  even  no  farther 
than  Philadelphia,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  crop  from  seed, 
and  the  sets  are  resorted  to.  Sets  are  raised  in  greater 
perfection  farther  South  than  they  are  in  tho  onion  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Northern  States.  In  the  colder  localities, 
they  aro  longer  maturing,  and  are  more  likely  to  run  to 
seed.  To  raise  sets,  shallow  drills,  about  two  inches 
wide,  are  made  9  or  10  inches  apart,  and  in  these,  seed  is 
sown  so  thickly  as  to  almost  cover  the  ground.  When 
the  dying  of  the  leaves  indicates  the  ripening  of  the  bulb, 
the  sets  are  pulled  and  stored  in  an  airy  room,  or  loft. 
They  are  spread  in  layers  of  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and 
when  severe  weather  comes  they  are  covered  with  6  inch¬ 
es  of  hay  and  left  until  spring.  The  sets  are  planted 
early  in  spring,  in  rich  soil,  prepared  as  for  a  crop  from 
seed.  Rows  are  marked  out  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart, 
and  the  bulbs  thrust  into  the  ground,  right  side  up,  three 
inches  apart.  The  rows  are  covered  with  the  foot,  and 
afterwards  rolled.  The  cultivation  and  weeding  is  tho 
same  as  for  onions  from  the  seed,  but  less  is  required.  Tho 
price  of  sets  varies  with  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and 
ranges  from  $5  to  $12  per  bushel.  The  sets  of  the  Yellow 
Danvers  onion  keep  better  than  those  of  other  varieties. 
Those  of  white  onions  are  the  most  difficult  to  preserve, 
and  must  not  be  spread  over  two  inches  thick  when  stored. 

- , - - - -o®o- - - - 

Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quiriby. 

Apiary  for  March.  Bees  Out-doors.— Raiso 
the  hives  and  clean  the  stands.  Brush  dead  bees  from 
among  the  combs  and  cut  out  mouldy  pieces.  Look  to 
the  strength  of  your  stocks,  unite  weak  swarms  and  feed 
light  ones.  The  best  way  to  feed  now  is,  to  open  the 
holes  in  the  top,  put  thereon  honey  sealed  in  the  comb, 
and  cover  with  a  close  fitting  box.  Scatter  unbolted  rye 
flour  in  large  shallow  boxes  near  the  hives  before  the  bees 
get  a  taste  of  pollen  from  the  flowers.  Look  out  for  loss 
of  queens— about  one  in  fifty  is  the  average.  Immature 
bees  and  eggs  on  the  bottom  board  are  the  indications  of 
her  presence.  With  movable  combs  she  may  be  readily 
found.  No  matter  how  strong  now,  a  qneenless  stock 
would  probably  run  down  by  swarming  time.  If  snch  a 
hive  should  be  neglected  and  chance  to  be  diseased,  it 
would  undoubtedly  bo  robbed  and  the  fearful  pestilence 
spread  broad-cast.  In  uniting  swarms,  hives  partly  or 
entirely  tilled  with  combs  are  left.  If  these  are  clean  and 
in  good  condition,  save  them  with  care.  From  ten  to  fif¬ 


teen  pounds  of  honey  are  required  for  the  secretion  of  one 
of  wax,  lienee,  never  melt  up  good  worker  comb.  Such, 
thoroughly  frozen  in  the  winter  and  kept  protected  from 
the  moth  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  if  the  bees  are  taken 
out  too  late  to  freeze  it,  fumigate  with  sulphur  occasion¬ 
ally.  Put  swarms  into  such  hives,  taking  special  care 
not  to  break  the  combs  when  new  and  heavy  with  honey. 

Bees  Bn-doors. — Set  out  on  the  first  warm  day— a 
few  at  first,  as  far  apart,  as  possible,  mors  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  so  on.  Place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
stands  occupied  by  same  hives  last  year.  Bees  will  prob¬ 
ably  mix  some  with  the  utmost  care  ;  examine  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  equalize  by  causing  strong  and  weak  to  inter¬ 
change  stands.  If  cold  weather  supervenes,  the  weak 
ones  should  be  set  back  till  it  passes.  Don’t  tempt  the 
bees  to  rob  by  leaving  refuse  honey  or  comb  in  their  reach. 

IFreparijig  tho  ItUvcs. — A  correspondent  asks  : 
“  Is  it  necessary  to  wash  the  inside  of  a  hive  with  hickory 
leaves  dipped  in  salt  and  water  No.  Let  the  hive  bo 
clean  and  rough  on  the  inside  as  the  saw  leaves  it,  and  the 
bees  will  like  it  well  enough.  I  have  hived  thousands  of 
swarms  in  such  hives  and  rarely  had  one  leave. 

Preventing;  Swarming.— Will  Mr.  Q.  please 
tell  us  how  to  prevent  swarming,  especially  the  after 
swarms  ?’’ — Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm 
open  the  hives,  (you  must  have  movable  frames  for  this,) 
destroy  every  royal  cell  but  one.  If  at  tiie  end  of  five  days 
this  has  not  hatched,  look  over  the  combs  again  and  de¬ 
stroy  every  royal  cell  that  may  now  appear,  excepting  the 
one  saved  at  first.  But  if  the  oldest  of  the  young  queens 
is  allowed  to  hatch  and  begin  piping  before  anything  is 
done,  the  fever  of  swarming  will  rise  to  such  a  pitch  that 
you  cannot  allay  it,  and  the  old  hive  may  even  bo  left 
destitute.  The  best  way  is  to  make  the  first  swarm  an 
artificial  one  before,  or  soon  after  queen  cells  are  started. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  nine  days  destroy  all  cells  but  one  as 
above.  To  prevent  first  swarms,  clip  the  wings  of  tho 
queen  and  put  a  “  queen  yard!’  in  front  of  the  hive— a  shal¬ 
low  box  some  two  feet  square,  with  edges  of  tin  project¬ 
ing  inward,  so  that  no  bee  can  get  out  and  away  from 
the  hive  without  flying.  This  will  of  course  prevent  tho 
escape  of  the  queen,  and  swarms  will  return. 

- - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers—No.  3. 

The  new  chest  for  steaming  food  (435  cubic 
feet)  holds,  when  well  packed,  four  full  days’ 
rations  for  the  following  stock,  (receiving  no 
other  food  except  a  little  grain  to  horses  and  3 
qts.  of  meal  daily  to  milking  cows) :  2  mules,  7 
horses  (partly  hoarders),  2  colls,  2  oxen,  3 
steers  and  1  bull,  13  cows,  3  2-year-old  heifers, 
7  yearlings,  9  calves.  The  chest  is  packed 
through  a  scuttle  from  the  hay  floor,  and  its 
contents  are  removed  through  a  side  door  open¬ 
ing  on  the  feeding  floor  gangway.  The  steam 
is  admitted  under  a  loose  false  bottom,  which 
allows  it  to  spread  under  the  whole  mass.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  the  steam  up  when  the 
packing  is  begun,  and  occasionally  to  turn  it 
on  until  that,  which  is  already  in  the  box,  is 
heated  up  and  softened, — that  is,  until  the  steam 
begins  to  show  itself  at  the  top  of  the  mass. 
This  enables  us  to  pack  the  chop  much  more 
firmly,  getting  more  in  the  box,  than  if  it  wero 
not  so  softened.  At  the  last  steaming  I  used 
steam  at  90  lbs.  pressure,  and  found  it  even  more 
satisfactory  than  at  a  lower  pressure.  The 
heating  up  was  much  more  rapid  (which  is  not 
ot  very  much  consequence),  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  the  fodder  is  raised  is  considera¬ 
bly  higher  and  the  cooking  more  thorough. 

My  short  experience  fully  justifies  the  excel¬ 
lent  article  of  Messrs.  S.  &  D.  Wells,  in  your 
new  Agricultural  Annual — except  in  one  point. 
They  say  that  the  cooked  food  is  not  so  well 
eaten  after  the  second  day.  I  find  no  difference, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  scuttle 
is  not  taken  off  at  all  while  there  is  any  hay  in 
the  box,  and  the  side  door  is  open  only  while 
food  is  being  taken  out.  Except  at  these  times 
it  is  kept  constantly  closed,  and  the  mass  in¬ 
side  is  kept  much  too  hot  to  undergo  any  fer¬ 
mentation  or  souring.  Even  the  last  bushel  of 
feed  removed  is  too  hot  to  be  handled  with 
comfort— and  it  i3  eaten  as  readily  as  the  first. 
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If  it  is  only  a  beginning-  that  is  to  be  made 
this  year — go  straight  for  a  crop  of  drilled  corn. 
Hever  mind  about  the  oats  and  the  clover.  If 
you  have  got  on  until  now  on  your  ordinary 
pastures,  you  can  make  out  for  the  first  two 
months  of  one  year  more,  and  it  is  desirable 
that,  as  this  is  an  experiment,  it  be  made  as  con¬ 
vincing  as  possible.  One  may  question,  whether 
it  pays  to  raise  oats  for  green  cutting,  (though 
the  question  will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  any  one  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial, — if  he 
can  command  the  necessary  labor,)  but  no  one, 
who  has  once  raised  a  really  good  piece  of  drilled 
corn,  and  has  marked  its  influence  on  his  herd, 
can  doubt  that  it  does  pay  to  raise  corn  for  soiling. 

I  don’t  advise  that  any  beginner  go  largely 
into  the  business, — probably  few  would  be  able 
to  do  so  without  making  some  change  in  their 
plans,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  temporarily ; 
— but  any  farmer  can  afford  to  devote  half  an 
acre  to  the  trial.  This  should  be  manured  as 
soon  as  possible,  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
March,  the  manure  being  thickly  and  evenly 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  so  left  until  at  least 
one  drenching  rain  has  washed  its  soluble  parts 
into  the  ground.  If  the  land  is  in  grass,  nothing- 
more  should  be  done  to  it  until  the  middle  of 
May, — especially,  should  not  one  blade  of  its 
grass  be  eaten  off  by  pasturing  animals; — but 
if  it  is  fallow  land,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry 
enough  after  one  heavy  rain  has  fallen  on  the 
manure,  it  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  but 
not  too  deeply ,  and  after  a  few  days,  rolled  or 
harrowed  (or  both).  It  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  at  least  twice  more  before  planting 
time, — which  should  not  be  earlier  than  May 
15,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  or  not  until 
settled  warm  weather  anywhere.  The  more 
frequently  it  is  plowed,  and  the  finer  the  soil  is 
made,  the  better. 

The  drills  should  run  north  and  south  rather 
than  east  and  west,  and  they  should  be  marked 
out  about  8  feet  apart.  For  seed,  get  the  best 
“Southern  'White”  corn,  (half  an  acre  needs 
two  bushels),  and  sow  it  thickly  in  the  rows,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  width  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
dropping  not  less  than  25  to  80  kernels  to  the  run¬ 
ning  foot.  If  this  docs  not  use  up  all  of  the  seed, 
go  over  it  again.  It  cannot  be  too  thick  in  the 
drill.  The  thicker  it  stands,  the  finer  the  stalks 
will  be,  and  the  more  completely  it  will  be  eaten. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  it  must  be  cultivated 
and  hoed  clean,  and  the  cultivator  should  be 
run  through  it  once  a  week,  as  long  as  there  is 
room  for  the  whifile-tree  between  the  rows.  Af¬ 
ter  that  it  may  be  laid  by.  As  this  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  let  the  crop  stand  until  it  begins  to  tassel 
out.  It  will  then  be  about  six  feet  high,  and 
will  completely  occupy  the  ground. — Now  take 
the  cows  from  the  pasture ;  tie  them  in  well 
ventilated  stables  or  in  sheds;  give  them  their 
liberty  in  the  yard,  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  does 
not  rain ;  feeding  them,  five  times  a  day,  as 
much  of  the  corn  as  they  will  cat  up  clean;  and 
note  the  effect  on  the  milk,  and  on  the  manure 
heap.  If  it  don’t  pay,  don’t  try  it  again;  but 
don’t  sow  the  corn  broadcast,  on  poor  land,  and 
let  the  weeds  choke  it  down,  for  I  know  that 
that  will  not  pay.  Fodder  corn,  needs  rich 
ground,  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation,  and 
ample  sun  and  air; — without  these,  it  will  be  a 
failure ;  with  them,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  that  can  be  grown. 

In  saying  that  land  for  this  crop  must  not  be 
plowed  too  deeply,  I  have  in  mind  a  notable 
failure  of  my  own,  my  last  crop  of  corn  (10 
acres)  having  been  nearly  ruined  by  too  deep 


plowing.  Tiie  surface  soil  for  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches  was  good  enough.  After  the 
draining  of  the  field  was  finished  in  September, 
I  gave  it  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
from  the  cellar,  and  left  it  for  the  autumn  rains 
to  work  upon.  In  November  the  land  was 
broken  up  by  a  double  team  to  a  depth  of  eight 
inches — a  subsoil  plow  following  in  the  furrow. 
The  subsoil  that  was  brought  to  the  top  was  a 
cold  blue  clay  that  had  been  water-logged  for 
years,  and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  one  sea¬ 
son’s  wintering  to  make  it  fertile.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  corn  came  up  slowly,  rip¬ 
ened  slowly,  and  made  less  than  half  a  crop, 
that  was  got  in  in  bad  order  on  account  of  its 
lateness.  I  am  satisfied  that  if — with  the  liberal 
manuring  I  gave — I  had  plowed  only  four  inch¬ 
es  deep,  my  crop  wrould  have  been  a  good  one. 
That  the  land  will  be  better  in  the  future  for 
the  deep  plowing,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  I  had 
left  the  deepening  till  the  next  time  of  plowing, 
I  would  have  saved  an  important  crop,  and 
probably  another  year’s  action  on  the  drained 
subsoil, — helped  by  the  cultivation  of  the  corn, 
— would  have  so  changed  its  character  that  it 
might  have  been  brought  up  without  harm. 
When  I  say  “  too  deeply,”  I  mean  bringing  up 
so  much  of  an  unprepared  subsoil,  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  growth  of  the  current  crop.  Many 
soils  cannot  be  plowed  too  deeply, — mine  can; 
— and  corn  will  surely  suffer  from  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  germinate  and  make  its  early  growth 
in  an  uncongenial  soil.  It  likes  the  abundant 
vegetable  matter  and  the  porous  condition  of 
the  top-soil.  It  should  have  a  chance  to  send  its 
roots  beyond  the  reach  of  drought,  which  may 
best  be  given  by  the  use  of  a  subsoil  plow,  that 
loosens  the  under  soil  without  bringing  it  up. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  3. 

BT  A  SPECIAL  CONTBIBUTOR. 

A  good  breeding  mare,  brought  into  good 
physical  condition,  and  served  by  a  thorough¬ 
bred  stallion  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $100  for 
the  service,  is  too  valuable  a  piece  of  property 
to  be  allowed  to  shift  for  herself  and  take  her 
chances  in  a  disorderly  farm  stable; — neither 
should  she  be  turned  to  pasture  and  allowed  to 
pass  the  summer  in  the  unprofitable  labor  of 
kicking  away  the  flies.  She  is  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  the  performance  of  regular  work,  and 
will  be  far  more  benefited  by  it  than  by  lying 
idle  in  the  stable,  or  skylarking  in  the  field. 
Moreover,  she  needs  grooming  and  grain,  which 
she  should  work  to  pay  for. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a  definite  plan  which 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  superior 
horse.  The  mare  has  been  selected  with  care, 
and  sent  (at  some  expense)  to  a  “four-miler,” 
and  the  young  colt  is  already  susceptible  to  our 
attentions  and  to  our  neglect.  The  foetus  can 
get  its  development  only  from  the  dam.  The 
influence  of  the  sire  is  secured,  and  it  -will  make 
no  difference  to  the  foal  what  becomes  of  him  ; 
the  destiny  of  his  progeny  lies  for  the  present 
solely  with  the  mare.  In  proportion  as  she  is 
well  fed,  well  groomed,  well  exercised,  well 
housed,  and  generally  kept  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  will  the  foal  thrive  and  become  fitted  for 
a  life  of  usefulness.  If  she  is  starved,  neglected, 
allowed  to  go  dirty,  or  deprived  of  proper  exer¬ 
cise,  the  foal  will  have  all  these  disadvantages 
to  overcome  after  he  is  born, — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  ho  will  be  able  to  entirely  overcome 
tiiem,  whether  he  will  ever  be  so  perfect  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  if  he  had  had  no  drawback  before  birth. 


If  it  vrere  a  question  of  a  future  race-horse, 
possibly  the  mare  would  have  a  groom  detailed 
to  her  own  especial  care.  She  would  be  fed 
and  watered  by  the  clock,  exercised  with  great 
care  and  with  unvarying  regularity,  and  made 
the  object  of  the  daily  observation  of  a  man 
skilled  in  the  care  of  the  race.  All  this  would 
be  too  troublesome  and  too  costly  business  for 
a  farmer,  and  would  make  the  colt  too  expensive. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary.  Such  extra 
care  may  add  the  grain  of  strength  and  consti¬ 
tution  that  will  enable  the  future  race-horse  to 
win  his  race  “by  a  neck;”  but  much  less  than 
this  will  produce  an  animal  good  enough  for  the 
best  service  of  the  farmer.  The  infallible  rule 
for  the  case  under  consideration  is  to  keep  the 
mare  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  work ;  for 
the  slate  of  health  that  this  implies  is  that  which 
will  give  us  the  best  colt  at  a  moderate  cost. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  pregnancy, 
nothing  further  will  be  required  than  to  keep 
the  mare  in  good  condition  for  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  work.  After  this, — usually  in  the  winter 
and  earl}'  spring  when  farmers  are  too  apt  to 
leave  their  horses  idle  and  to  give  them  onty 
dry  hay  in  their  stalls,  some  extra  attention  is 
desirable.  Especially  is  it  important  to  feed 
from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  grain  daily,  and  to 
keep  the  mare  in  as  regular  exercise  as  the 
weather  will  allowx  After  this  time  (the  eighth 
month)  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
loo  hard  work,  or  to  allow  any  over-exertion. 
During  the  last  four  weeks  the  mare  should  be 
allowed  free  movement  at  all  times,  being  allow¬ 
ed  a  box  stall  if  possible,  or  being  kept  in  a 
small  enclosure,  open  only  to  the  south  or  south¬ 
east.  It  will  be  especially  injurious  to  keep  her 
tied  in  an  ordinary  stall  for  days  together  with¬ 
out  exercise.  It  would  be  better  even,  to  give 
her  light  work  up  to  the  very  day  of  foaling. 

In  this  operation  she  should  be  watched  with¬ 
out  being  disturbed  or  annoyed  by  over  atten¬ 
tion.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
nature,  unaided,  will  be  her  best  help ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  false  presentation,  or  of  difficult 
labor  from  anyr  cause,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
call  in  professional  assistance.  In  such  cases, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  a  regular  physician, 
rather  than  to  the  average  “cow  doctor”  of  a 
country  neighborhood, — though  the  two  togeth¬ 
er  may  be  better  than  either  one  alone. 

After  the  colt  is  born,  it  and  its  mother  should 
be  left  entirely  to  themselves  for  about  six  hours 
or  over  night.  After  this  the  mare  should  have 
a  thin,  ■warm,  bran  mash,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
peated  daily  for  a  week,  unless  the  season  is  late 
enough  for  grass  to  be  cut  for  her.  For  two 
days  after  foaling  she  had  better  be  kept  quietly'- 
in  her  box  stall.  After  that  time,  the  foal  will 
be  strong  enough  to  take  a  little  exercise,  and 
theyr  may  be  turned  into  a  small  enclosure  dur¬ 
ing  the  day-time,  except  in  stormy  weather. 
After  the  colt  is  a  month  old, — if  the  weather 
has  become  settled, — they  may  bG  kept  i a  good 
pasture  except  while  the  mare  is  at  work,  then 
the  colt  should  bedeept  in  the  stall  to  prevent 
him  from  running. 

During  the  first  two  months  the  marc  should 
be  taken  in  to  suckle  him  as  often  as  once  in 
three  hours,  and  during  the  next  three  months 
he  should  not  at  any  time  go  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  without  food. 

It  will  be  best  to  wean  the  colt  partly  on  oats, 
which  he  will  soon  learn  to  eat  from  the  same 
box  with  his  mother.  And  two  quarts  of  oats 
per  day,  from  weaning  time  until  he  is  turned 
out  to  grass  as  a  yearling,  will  tell  throughout 
his  whole  life  in  his  form,  size,  and  vigor. 
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The  Flamingo. 

The  Flamingo  forms  one  of  those  wonderful 
zoological  links,  which  both  delight  and  puzzle 
naturalists.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
goose  that  does  not  swim,  and  it  is  a 
wader  with  webbed  feet,  besides  it  picks 
up  its  food,  holding  it  in  the  spoon¬ 
shaped  end  of  its  upper  bill.  In  its 
instincts,  and  modes  of  flight,  it  much 
resembles  the  Wild  Goose;  in  many  of 
its  habits,  also,  it  resembles  the  crane 
and  heron;  so  it  really  occupies  an  in¬ 
termediate  position  between  the  waders 
and  swimmers,  besides  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious  and  interesting  in  other 
respects.  When  Europeans  first  landed 
upon  the  West  India  islands,  they  found 
these  great  red  birds  arranged  in  phal¬ 
anxes  along  the  coast  like  ranks  of  red- 
coated  soldiers.  They  were  so  tame 
then,  that  it  was  easy  to  approach  them  ; 
and  many  years  after,  it  is  said,  a  sports¬ 
man  might  secrete  himself  and  shoot 
one  after  another  for  some  time,  before 
the  flock  would  take  the  alarm.  Now, 
they  are  the  shyest  of  all  wary  things. 

When  they  pass  over  the  -water,  they 
fly  low,  but  when  they  approach  the 
land,  up  they  go,  away  above  the  reach 
of  shot.  On  alighting,  they  do  so  in 
shoal  water,  where  they  feed,  standing 
erect,  if  necessary,  but  easily  reaching 
the  bottom  with  their  heads.  The  legs 
are  very  small,  and  as  the  birds  are 
heavy,  they  are  able  to  stand  in  swift 
currents  of  the  in-coming  and  receding 
tides.  When  feeding,  as  described, 
the  heads  are  long  submerged,  and  of 
course  the  birds  would  be  exposed  to 
attacks  from  their  enemies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  man,  were  it  not  that  sen¬ 
tinels  are  posted  at  either  end  of  the 
long  row  of  feeders,  which  stand  erect, 
and  sound  a  trumpet-like  alarm  in  case 
of  danger.  Then  the  sentinel  leads  off  and  all 
follow  in  Indian  file,  or  in  two  lines,  forming  an 
angle,  like  wild  geese,  which  they  always  do 
when  on  the  wing.  The  motions  of  these  birds 
are  peculiarly  grace¬ 
ful,  although  they 
are  so  tall  and  ap¬ 
parently  unwieldy. 

Their  heads  and 
necks  are  swayed 
about  with  a  gentle 
deliberation  and 
ease,  which  is  most 
striking  when  they 
dress  their  feathers. 

The  best  known 
species  of  Flamingo 
are  the  American 
( Phcenicopterus  ru¬ 
ber),  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Phcenicopte¬ 
rus  antiquorum). 

Their  size  and 
liabi^  are  very  simi¬ 
lar,  the  European 
being  somewhat  the 
larger.  In  color, 
ours  is  much  the 
more  intense,  ap¬ 
proaching  scarlet;  while  the  European  one  is  of 
a  rosy-white,  except  upon  the  wings,  where  the 
color  is  much  deeper — sufficiently  crimson  to 
give  good  ground  for  the  generic  name,  which 


means  crimson-wing.  These  beautiful  birds 
do  not  long  survive  in  captivity,  and  of  those 
from  which  the  drawing  for  our  engraving  was 
made,  none  are  now  alive.  They  were  imported 


by  Mr.  Charles  Ritchie,  of  New  York,  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp,  at  a  cost  of 
$350  per  pair.  The  two  larger  birds  in  the 
engraving  are  of  the  European,  and  the  smaller 


one  of  the  American  species.  The  flesh  of  the 
Flamingoes  is  esteemed,  and  among  the  an¬ 
cients  the  thick,  fat  tongues,  were  regarded 
as  the  most  delicate  of  all  articles  of  food. 


The  American  Panther. 


That  the  American  Panther  is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  is  shown  by  the  various  names  it  has  receiv¬ 
ed.  In  some  localities  it  is  known  as 
the  Catamount  and  “  Painter,” — a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Panther.  By  the  Spanish 
American  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
California,  it  is  called  Leon  (Lion).  It 
is  Pagi  in  Chili,  and  Puma  in  Peru.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  found  from  latitude  50°  or 
60°  north,  to  the  extreme  point  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  true  cat  (Felis  concolor ), 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  found 
in  Louisiana  and  farther  south,  is  the 
largest  of  our  five  species.  Its  weight 
sometimes  reaches  150  pounds,  and  it 
measures  about  seven  feet  from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  covered 
with  short,  compact  hair  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  of  a  dirty  white 
on  the  under  part  of  the  body.  In 
color,  the  panther  very  closely  resembles 
the  common  deer,  and  it  is  said  to 
change  like  that  with  the  seasons.  The 
tail  is  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
head  and  body  together,  and  has  a 
brushy  tuft  at  the  end.  The  young  ani¬ 
mals  are  spotted  and  barred,  but  the 
adult  ones  are  without  markings,  except 
a  black  patch  on  the  upper  lip,  and 
dusky  black  upon  the  interior  of  the 
ears.  The  animal  is  more  abundant  in 
mountainous  districts  than  elsewhere, 
and  is  rather  shy  in  its  habits,  conceal¬ 
ing  itself  among  the  rocks  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  prowling  about  at  night.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  colts  and  calves,  and 
has  been  known  to  attack  the  full- 
grown  animals.  It  climbs  trees  readily, 
will  lie  in  wait  crouched  upon  a  limb, 
for  deer  to  pass,  and  drop  suddenly  upon 
them.  It  is  stated  that  the  Panther  has 
been  known  to  attack  and  kill  a  man,  but 
we  have  met  with  no  authenticated  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  done  so  unprovoked.  It  is 
said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  in  captivity  its 
habits  are  much  like  those  of  a  cat.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico,  Pan¬ 
thers  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and 
strychnine  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  to 
poison  them  as  Avell 
as  the  wolves.  The 
early  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sionaries  had  great 
difficulty  in  sustain¬ 
ing  themselves  in 
Lower  California, 
as  the  Panther  de¬ 
stroyed  their  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  The 
Indians  would  not 
kill  or  disturb  the 
Panther,  as  they 
had  a  superstitious  t 
regard  for  it,  for  the ' 
reason  that  they  de¬ 
pended  upon  it  for 
a  good  part  of  their 
food.  By  watching 
the  buzzards,  -who 
always  soon  scent 
out  a  concealed  carcass,  they  could  discover 
where  the  Panther  had  hidden  that  portion 
of  his  prey  which  he  was  unable  to  devour, 
and  regale  themselves  upon  the  fragments. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  75. 

Lust  spring  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sent  me  two  bushels  of  “  Anautka  spring  wheat 
from  Russia.”  I  mentioned  the  fact  at  our 
Farmers’  Club,  and  some  of  the  members  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  would  like  to  be  “  connected 
with  the  Press,”  and  be  in  the  way  of  receiving 
such  favors.  I  told  them  that  if  any  member  of 
the  Club  would  take  the  wheat,  sow  it  and  re¬ 
port  the  result,  they  were  welcome  to  it.  But 
not  a  man  accepted  the  offer.  I  like  to  receive 
and  try  new  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  but  so  far 
as  the  profit  is  concerned,  any  man  shall  have 
it  who  will  supply  me  with  postage  stamps. 

I  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  matter,  but  I 
often  think  our  old,  established,  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  manufacturers  and  seedsmen  make  a 
great  mistake  in  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  to  let  farmers  know  where 
they  can  get  good,  thoroughly  tried  implements 
and  machines.  They  too  often  abandon  the 
field  to  the  enterprising  advertisers  of  some  new 
invention — and  it  is  a  great  evil  under  the  sun. 
Sometime  since,  the  President  of  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  who  was  going  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress,  asked  me  to  furnish  him  a  few  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  in 
agricultural  science  and  invention.  “  I  do  not 
think  of  any  for  the  moment,”  I  replied,  “  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  ceased  to  look  for  them.”  He 
seemed  slightly  disgusted.  “  There  is  one  new 
thing,”  said  a  prominent  agricultural  gentlemen, 
“that  is  destined  to  accomplish  great  results,  and 

that  is  the - Ditching  Machine.  You 

ought  to  see  it,”  he  said,  turning  to  me,  “  it  is  a 
really  capital  thing.”  “Yes,”  I  said,  “  the  in¬ 
ventor  came  to  see  me  about  it.”  I  was  digging 
ditches  at  the  time,  and  he  said  “  I  could  save 
half  the  expense  by  using  one  of  his  machines.” 
“,I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,”  I  replied,  “  and  will 
make  you  the  following  offer :  These  ditches 
cost  me  25  cents  a  rod.  Now,  I  will  furnish  the 
horses  for  the  machine  and  will  give  you  20  cts. 
a  rod  for  cutting  the  ditches  and  making  them 
ready  for  the  tiles.”  He  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

The  truth  is,  no  farmer  will  ever  get  rich 
simply  by  using  machinery.  It  is  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  to  aim  at.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
new  varieties  of  seeds  and  fruit.  As  a  rule,  the 
less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  better.  Our 
great  object,  at  the  present  time,  must  be  to  get 
the  land  in  the  best  condition  to  raise  large 
crops  and  then  to  find  out  how  to  convert  them 
into  the  best  beef,  mutton,  wool,  cheese,  butter, 
and  pork,  at  the  least  cost. 

“But  how  did  your  spring  wheat  turn  out?” 
I  got  23  bushels.  On  one  side  of  this  acre  of 
wheat,  I  had  barley  that  yielded  35  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  the  other  side,  oats  that'yielded  75 
bushels  per  acre.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  not  good  spring  wheat.  I  presume  it  is.  And, 
if  I  were  a  spring  wheat  grower,  I  would  give  it 
a  farther  trial,  on  land  in  better  condition.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  however,  that  the  one  thing  which 
American  agriculture  wants  to  day,  is  not  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  seeds,  but  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  And  it  is  so  with  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Col.  Waring  pro¬ 
poses  to  renovate  Ogden  Farm  by  putting  on  it 
a  heavy  stock  of  the  best  animals.  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  but  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  ob¬ 
ject.  He  will  make  large  quantities  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure,  and  this  in  the  end  will  make  his  land  rich 
enough  to  support  all  his  stock  with  little  extra 
food.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  for  some 
years  purchase  food  for  his  present  stock.  In 
)iis  circumstances,  I  think  he  has  adopted  the 


right  course.  And  there  are  thousands  of  farms 
where  the  same  plan  would  prove  very  profita¬ 
ble.  But  he  must  get  good  prices  for  his  stock, 
butter,  etc.  And  then,  again,  it  should  not  be 
forgotton  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrain  his  land.  I  presume,  too, 
he  is  taxing  all  his  energies  to  make  it  clean. 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  his  practice  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  one  I  advocate.  I 
urge  the  necessity  of  improving  the  land  before 
you  get  improved  varieties  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  He  puts  the  animals  on  at  once  and  buys 
food  for  them  in  order  to  make  manure,  and 
thus  bring  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  to  the 
self-supporting  point.  As  his  land  is  thoroughly 
drained,  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is 
simply  buying  food  to  make  manure,  instead  of 
buying  the  manure.  I  knew  a  nurseryman  who 
drew  clover  hay  to  the  city  and  sold  it  for  $10  per 
ton,  and  drew  back  fresh  stable  manure  which 
cost  him  $1.00  a  ton.  Waring  knows  better 
than  to  do  this.  He  feeds  his  clover  hay  to 
Alderney  cows,  sells  the  butter  for  75  cents  a 
lb.,  and  has  manure  left  worth  $10  for  every  ton 
of  clover  hay  he  feeds  out;  and  I  presume  he 
feeds  oil-cake  besides,  the  manure  from  a  ton  of 
which  is  worth  $20. 

Most  farmers  cannot  adopt  this  system.  We 
have  not  capital  enough.  We  must  use  time 
as  a  substitute  for  capital.  We  must  first  bring 
up  our  land,  and  then  put  on  improved  stock. 

How  best  to  do  this  depends  on  the  soil  and 
location.  But  in  all  cases  the  first  thing  is  to 
underdrain  all  land  that  needs  it.  The  next  is 
to  kill  the  weeds  and  make  the  land  mellow. 
These  two  things  must  be  done  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  the  soil  may  be.  On  light,  sandy 
land  we  can  best  clean  the  land  by  growing 
hoed  crops,  such  as  corn,  beaus,  and  roots,  that 
admit  the  use  of  the  cultivator;  on  heavy,  clay 
loams  it  will,  at  first,  generally  be  best  to  sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  or  “  fall-fallow,”  or  both.  Then, 
never  sow  a  grain  crop  without  seeding  it  down 
in  the  spring  with  clover.  Do  anything  you 
like  with  the  clover  except  to  remove  it  from 
the  farm.  Plow  it  under,  or  pasture  it  with 
sheep,  or  make  it  into  hay,  and  return  the  ma¬ 
nure  obtained  from  it  to  the  land.  I  will  not 
say  which  is  the  best  plan.  It  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  With  butter  at  40  cents  a  lb.,  and 
pood  sheep  worth  8  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  I 
think  it  a  pity  to  plow  under  clover,  because 
the  manure  from  the  sheep  eating  the  clover,  is 
worth  as  much,  within  five  per  cent,  as  the  clover 
would  be  if  plowed  under.  And  in  fact,  on 
wheat  land,  I  would  rather  have  the  manure 
from  clover  than  the  clover  itself,  because  the 
clover  gives  us  too  much  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  produces  an  excessive  growth  of  straw, 
and  probably  retards  the  ripening  of  the  wheat. 
Still,  this  effect  would  not  be  produced  until 
the  practice  of  plowing  under  clover  had  been 
continued  for  some  years. 

Where  a  farmer  lias  not  sufficient,  capital  to 
buy  manure  or  to  purchase  oil-cake,  or  other 
food  to  feed  his  animals  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  manure  heap  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity,  he  must  be  content,  with  raising  compara¬ 
tively  few  grain  crops.  He  must  aim  to  get  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  ten  acres,  instead 
of  20  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres.  And  he 
must  aim  to  get  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on 
5  acres,  instead  of  40  bushels  per  acre  on  10 
acres.  In  this  case  he  will  not  have  a  bushel 
more  to  sell  than  he  now  has,  and  will  impover¬ 
ish  his  land  no  more.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  Mr.  Geddcs,  the  able  advocate  for  plowing 
under  clover,  he  remarked,  “You  recommend 
summer-fallowing;  but  it  will  in  the  end,  cer¬ 


tainly  impoverish  the  land.  I  have  seen  nu¬ 
merous  instances  where  it  has  had  this  effect.” 
No  doubt  about  it;  and  plowing  under  clover 
will,  theoretically,  do  the  same  thing.  Practi¬ 
cally  it  does  not  have  this  effect,  because  the 
land  as  it  becomes  impoverished,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  cease  to  grow  clover.  What  I  advocate,  is 
the  use  of  fallows  to  bring  up  and  clean  neglect¬ 
ed  land,  especially  that  of  a  heavy  character. 
When  the  land  is  clean  and  in  good  order,  I 
would  not  summer-fallow.  I  would  grow 
_  clover  and  feed  it  out  to  stock.  To  grow  clover 
and  plow  it  under  has  the  same  effect  as  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  Both  processes  owe  their  value 
mainly  to  this  one  effect :  They  combine  in  one 
crop  (say  wheat)  the  atmospheric  and  soil  ca¬ 
pacities  of  two  seasons  of  growth,  instead  of  one. 
If  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are  capable  of  giving 
us  15  bushels  of  wheat  every  year,  fallowing  or 
plowing  under  a  years’  growth  of  clover,  should 
give  us  30  bushels  per  acre  every  other  year. 
We  get  no  more  wheat  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  Where,  then,  does  the  profit  come 
in?  It  costs  no  more  for  seed,  and  little  more 
for  harvesting  a  crop  of  30  bushels,  than  a  crop 
of  15  bushels.  And  consequently  we  save  the 
seed  and  nearly  all  the  labor  of  one  crop.  The 
only  advantage  which  the  clover  has  over  the 
fallow,  is,  that  the  roots  may  go  deeper  than  the 
wheat,  and  bring  up  plant-food  from  the  subsoil 
which  is  turned  under  for  the  use  of  the  wheat. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  cost  of  working  the 
land  in  clover  is  not  as  great  as  in  fallowing. 
On  the  other  hand,  fallowing  makes  the  land 
cleaner  and  develops  more  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Now,  mark  you,  I  am  not  advocating  fallow¬ 
ing  instead  of  clover.  I  am  only  contending 
that  the  clover  system  will  impoverish  the  soil 
just  as  much  as  the  fallowing  system,  provided 
that  the  clover  is  all  plowed  under,  and  wheat 
is  raised  every  other  year.  And  the  same  is 
true  if  we  substitute  oats,  or  barley,  or  corn  in 
the  place  of  wheat. 

No  one  holds  clover  in  greater  esteem  as  a 
renovating  crop  than  I  do.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that  we  should  use  it  as  a  renovating  plant 
and  for  food  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  plow¬ 
ing  under  clover  the  first  year  and  sowing  the 
land  again  to  wheat,  I  would  let  it  lie  two  years, 
and  either  make  the  crops  into  hay  and  draw 
back  the  manure,  or  pasture  the  field  with  sheep. 
Then  after  two  years,  I  would  plow  it  in  the 
fall  and  sow  it  to  barley  in  the  spring,  and  seed 
down  with  clover  again.  Now  I  pasture  for  two 
years  more  and  then  plow  up  and  sow  to  wheat, 
and  seed  down  again  with  cl-over  in  the  spring. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  crop  of  grain  every  three 
years,  and  might  expect  three  times  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  if  we  sowed  a  grain  crop  every  year. 
In  other  words,  we  might  get  as  much  grain 
and  have  the  use  of  the  clover  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  horses,  or  for  the  production  of  mutton, 
wool,  butter  and  cheese,  into  the  bargain.  The 
amount  of  plant-food  removed  from  the  clover 
by  the  animals  is  of  little  practical  account. 

If  this  system  does  not  make  the  land  rich 
enough,  I  would  go  a  step  farther.  Instead  of 
plowing  up  the  clover  the  second  year,  let  it  lie 
until  the  third  year,  and  then  plant  it  to  com 
or  sow  it  to  peas,  and  let  the  whole  crop  b®  fed 
out  on  the  farm.  If  peas  are  sown,  sow  wheat 
in  the  fall;  aud  if  corn,  sow  it  to  barley  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring;  and  in  either  case,  seed  down 
again  with  clover.  In  this  way  we  get  for  one 
grain  crop  sold  from  the  farm,  three  years’ 
growth  of  clover,  and  one  years’  growth  of  peas 
or  corn,  all  of  which  are  returned  to  the  soil. 
We  shall  have  nearly  or  quite  as  much  wheat 
and  barley  to  sell,  as  iff  we  sowed  these  crops 
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more  frequently,  and  we  could  keep  considera¬ 
ble  stock  besides. 

“  But  will  it  pay  to  keep  sheep  with  wool  at 
40  cents  per  lb.  ?”  It  will  pay  better  to  feed  the 
clover  to  sheep  than  to  plow  it  under  ;  for  the 
pasture  in  this  case  costs  you  nothing,  and  now 
that  we  have  such  admirable  mowing  machines, 
rakes,  and  unloading  forks,  we  can  put  a  ton  of 
hay  in  the  barn  (if  it  is  a  good  crop)  for  less  than 
we  can  plow  under  an  acre  of  clover.  I  have 
heard  farmers  recommend  plowing  under  clover 
for  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  undertake  to 
show  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  stock  with 
bay  worth  $25  per  ton!  Can  we  any  belter 
afford  to  plow  it  under,  seeing  that  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  sheep  are  worth  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  as  the  clover  for  manure  ? 

I  think  I  could  keep  good  Merino  sheep,  not 
bred  too  much  to  grease,  with  profit  on  my 
farm.  The  trouble  now,  is,  that  many  farmers 
keep  their  sheep  on  a  starvation  ration.  They 
let  the  flock  take  care  of  itself — pasture  them 
on  the  highways  and  fallows  in  summer,  and  let 
them  eat  at  a  straw  stack  in  winter.  They  get 
one  lamb  from  two  ewes,  keep  their  wethers 
until  three  years  old  and  then  sell  them  for 
$1.50  or  $2.00.  Of  course  this  will  not  pay. 
But  let  a  farmer  select  a  flock  of  strong,  healthy, 
good  bodied  Merino  sheep,  and  give  them  good 
food,  and  the  necessary  attention,  and  they  will 
pay  even  at  present  prices  of  wool  and  mutton. 
At  any  rate,  they  will  pay  as  well  as  growing 
wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  better  than  cows 
that  only  give  90  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  or  four- 
year-old  steers  that  do  not  weigh  1,000  lbs.,  and 
sell  for  4  cents  per  lb.  Ten  Merino  wether 
sheep  will  eat  no  more  than  such  a  steer,  and 
will  bring  as  much  at  four  years  old,  and  we 
have  two  fleeces  from  each  sheep  besides.  The 
steer  brings  in  $40  all  told.  The  ten  sheep  sell 
for  $40,  and  bring  in  as  much  more  for  wool. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  no  good  farmer  will 
keep  such  a  steer.  Neither  will  any  good  farm¬ 
er  keep  such  sheep.  His  wether  sheep  at  this 
age,  when  well  fatted,  will  weigh  140  lbs.,  and 
by  looking  at  the  market  reports,  you  will  see 
that  a  poor  sheep  of  70  lbs.  sells  for  3  cents  per 
lb.,  while  a  fat  one  of  140  lbs.  is  worth  9  cts.  Ten 
of  the  former  bring  $21 ;  ten  of  the  latter  $12G  ! 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  demand 
for  good  mutton  will  continue  to  increase  for 
many  years.  "We  are  the  greatest  beef  eaters  in 
the  world,  but  as  yet  we  scarcely  know  the  taste 
of  good  mutton.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  our  beef,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
our  mutton,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is 
not  as  good  to  day,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
This  will  not  do.  Farmers  are  now  convinced, 
I  think,  that  they  must  keep  more  stock,  and 
they  are  anxiously  considering  whether  to  keep 
sheep  or  cows.  At  present,  cows  pay  better  than 
sheep,  but  they  require  more  attention.  A  farm¬ 
er  who  has  dry  land,  remote  from  market,  and 
who  has  to  depend  principally  on  hired  help, 
will  probably  find  sheep  more  profitable  than 
cows;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  on  grain 
growing  farms.  But  there  is  no  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  either  cattle,  cows,  or  sheep,  unless  they  are 
kept  well.  Merino  sheep  will  pay  if  they  are 
kept  steadily  improving  every  day.  They  do  not 
require  high  feeding,  but  they  should  at  all  times 
have  as  much  food  as  they  can  eat.  No  one 
will  dispute  this  remark,  and  yet  I  question,  if 
there  is  one  Merino  flock  in  a  hundred,  that  is 
not  starved  more  or  less  during  some  periods  of 
every  year.  Let  no  such  farmer  think  he  will 
gad  dairying  more  profitable  than  sheep,  unless 


lie  adopts  a  more  rational  and  humane  system 
of  feeding.  Let  him  not  think  that  he  will 
make  more  money  by  keeping  Long-wooled 
mutton  sheep.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  breed 
but  in  the  breeder.  Cotswold,  Leicester  or 
Southdown  sheep  are  capable  of  affording  as 
much  more  profit  compared  with  common 
Merino  sheep,  as  Shorthorns  and  Devons  are, 
compared  with  common  cattle.  But  they  must 
have  good  care  and  feed.  John  Johnston  writes 
me  :  “  I  am  almost  sure  that  if  you  would  keep 

80  or  100  breeding  ewes  of  the  Long-wools,  you 
would  make  a  lot  of  money.”  This  is  certainly 
complimentary,  so  far ;  but  after  all,  he  is  only 
“  almost  sure.”  He  has  still  a  latent  doubt  as  to 
how  far  an  agricultural  editor  will  give  them 
the  necessary  attention.  But  he  should  recol¬ 
lect  that  he  himself  has  written  more  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  farmer  in  the  United  States;  and 
it  follows  consequently  that  a  man  who  studies 
agricultural'' subjects  and  writes  about  them,  is 
not  necessarily  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
farm  and  his  stock. 

A  farmer  in  New  England  objects  to  what  I 
said  about  drawing  out  manure  in  winter.  He 
prefers  to  pile  it  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  rotted 
before  applying  it  to  the  land.  So  do  I.  But 
labor  is  so  high  and  so  uncertain,  that  I  prefer 
to  draw  out  manure  when  we  have  leisure, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  tffe  best  time  for  securing 
the  greatest  benefit  from  it3  application.  On 
land  subject  to  floods,  of  course,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  spread  manure  in  winter.  And  on  very 
steep  hillsides  the  rain  might  wash  out  much  of 
the  goodness  of  the  manure,  and  carry  it  off  from 
the  land.  But,  on  ordinary,  Jevel  land,  there  is 
less  danger  from  this  source  than  one  might  im¬ 
agine  who  has  not  looked  into  the  matter.  The 
soil,  especially  if  in  grass,  will  absorb  the  rain 
and  melting  snow,  and  with  it  all  the  soluble 
matter  washed  out  of  the  manure.  Where  land 
is  underdrained,  this  is  certainly  the  case.  And 
there  is.no  way  of  applying  manure  better  than 
in  the  liquid  form.  When  manure  is  spread 
out  on  grass  land  in  winter,  the  best  portions  of 
it  will  be  washed  out  and  carried  into  the  land 
distributed  through,  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  readily  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
The  portion  left  on  the  surface  will  serve  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold  winds  of  spring,  and 
the  grass  will  start  earlier  and  grow  more  vigor¬ 
ously.  And  it  will  also  act  as  a  mulch  in  summer. 

I  said,  I  preferred  to  pile  the  manure  rather 
than  to  draw  it  out  fresh  as  made  during  the 
winter.  The  reason  is,  simply  because  I  use  a 
great  deal  of  straw,  and  when  manure  is  piled, 
it  is  reduced  more  than  half  in  bulk  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  at  the  same  time  its  plant-food  is 
rendered  more  soluble.  And  when  we  use  so 
much  straw,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
losing  ammonia  by  fermentation.  The  acids 
produced  from  the  fermenting  straw,  will  hold 
all  the  ammonia  formed  in  the  heap.  This 
spring,  if  bone-dust  can  be  obtained  at  reasona- 
able  rates,  I  propose  to  pile  my  sheep  manure, 
whicli  contains  a  large  amount  of  straw,  and 
mix  bone-dust  with  it.  Put  a  layer  of  manure, 
say  a  foot  thick,  at  the  bottom,  and  then  spread 
bone-dust  over  it  at  the  rate,  say  of  50  lbs.,  to 
each  ton  of  manure.  Then  put  on  another  lay¬ 
er  of  manure,  and  spread  the  bone-dust  over  it, 
and  so  on  until  the  heap  is  finished.  If  a  few 
loads  of  muck  or  soil  are  put  on  top,  it  will  be 
all  the  better.  The  bone-dust  will  greatly  ac¬ 
celerate  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  and  de¬ 
compose  the  straw,  and  the  acids,  produced 
from  the  decaying  straw,  will  hold  the  ammonia 
formed  from  the  organic  matter  of  the  boues, 


and  prevent  its  escape.  The  bones  will  be  soft¬ 
ened  and  disintegrated,  and  rendered  much 
more  soluble,  than  if  applied  directly  to  the 
soil.  If  this  work  is  done  in  March,  and  the 
heap  is  turned  two  or  three  times,  the  manure 
will  be  in  capital  condition  to  apply  to  root 
crops  in  May  or  June.  But  if  not  needed  for 
these,  it  will  not  injure  any  crop  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  If  you  want  to  see  cabbage 
and  cauliflowers  grow,  dig  in  a  liberal  allowance 
of  this  manure,  and  sprinkle  a  teaspoonful  of 
superphosphate  in  the  hole  when  the  plants  are 
set  out,  and  then  keep  the  ground  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  hoed.  Put  a  little  of  it  in  the 
celery  trenches,  and  mix  it  with  rich  surface 
soil.  If  your  evergreens  on  the  lawn  look  yel¬ 
low,  fork  in  a  barrowful  of  it  around  each  one, 
and  if  it  injures  them,  let  me  know.  Those 
forlorn  looking  currant  bushes  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  a  few  shovelfuls.  If  you  want  some 
good  melons,  put  a  wheel-barrowful  of  this  ma¬ 
nure,  hot  from  the  heap,  under  each  hill;  cover 
it  with  some  rich  soil,  and  sprinkle  on  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  superphosphate.  Then  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  if  protected  for  a  week  or  two  with  a 
box  covered  with  glass,  will  not  know  that  they 
are  in  a  “farmer’s  garden;” — they  will  think 
they  are  enjoying  the  care  of  some  intelligent 
mechanic  or  professional  man  in  the  village 
or  city,  and  grow  accordingly.  If  any  of  the 
manure  is  left,  spread  it  on  the  meadows,  or 
grass  land,  whenever  it  is  most  convenient. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  of  a  hog  as  a  pig  ?” 
writes  a  critical  friend.  “You  might  as  well 
speak  of  a  cow  as  a  calf,  or  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 
A  pigis  simply  a  young  member  of  the  hog  fami¬ 
ly.  (See  Dictionary.)” — What  do  the  Diction¬ 
aries  know  about  pigs?  I  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  the  word  hog,  and  the  term  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  A  good  farmer  never  keeps 
“  hogs.”  He  may  have  breeding  sows  old  enough 
to  be  termed  hogs,  but  his  fattening  stock  is 
sometimes  in  the  pork  barrel  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  wild  hog  weans  her  young. 

Sometime  since  I  read  a  letter  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  from  a  farmer  in  Tennessee,  who 
had  such  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  that  he  thought 
their  weights  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public. 
They  were  not  quite  four  years  old,  and  aver¬ 
aged  over  250  lbs.  each.  Those  were  hogs.  But 
as  long  as  my  pigs  will  weigh  more  than  that 
at  eight  or  nine  months,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  them  the  indignity  of  speaking  of  them  as 
hogs.  I  do  not  know  at  what  particular  period 
in  his  history  a  pig  ceases  to  be  a  pig  and  be¬ 
comes  a  hog.  A  sheep  is  a  lamb  until  it  is  a 
year  old,  even  though  it  weighs  150  lbs.  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  Shorthorn  that  weigh  d  1,200  lbs.  be¬ 
fore  it  was  a  year  old,  would  be  called  a  calf. 
It  is  so  with  pigs.  Our  modern  breeds  are 
larger,  or  at  least  heavier,  at  six  months, 
than  many  of  the  old-fashioned  “hogs”  were, 
at  two  years.  Since  these  improvements  in  the 
early  maturity  and  fattening  qualities  of  the 
breeds  of  swine  have  taken  place,  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  writers  have  dropped  the  term 
hog.  In  England,  it  is  “Youatt  on  the  Pig,” 
not  “Youatt  on  the  Hog,”  as  the  American  edi¬ 
tor  styles  the  book.  Richardson  wrote  of  lire 
pig,  not  of  the  hog;  and  so  does  Darwin  in  his 
recent  scientific  work  on  “Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication.”  I  do  not  think  lie  once 
uses  the  rvord  hog,  as  applied  to  the  domestic 
pig,  in  the  whole  book ;  and  he  certainly  will 
be  regarded  as  good  authority. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition  :  “Swine.  A  hog;  a  pig.  A 
creature  remarkable  for  stupidity  and  nastiness,” 
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This  may  have  been  true  in  liis  time.  But  a 
modern  well-bred  pig  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  if 
not  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  intelligent  of 
our  domestic  animals.  Let  his  hoggish  name 
cease  with  his  hoggish  nature. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  “  Swine  Breeder’s  As¬ 
sociation”  has  been  formed  in  Illinois.  It  is 
certainly  needed.  Our  Agricultural  Societies 
pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  swine. 
They  often  appoint  judges  that  do  not  know  a 
Berkshire  from  an  Essex,  and  are  just  as  likely 
to  give  a  prize  to  a  grade  as  to  a  thorough-bred. 


Cutting  up  the  Fore  Quarter  of  Beef. 


There  are  a  great  number  of  beeves  killed  for 
the  use  of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  this 
is  usually  done  either  by  country  butchers,  or 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  object  in  cut¬ 
ting  up  seems  to  be  to  get  the  meat  into  pieces 
that  can  be  conveniently  salted,  boiled,  or  cut 
up  for  frying.  Now  there  are  pieces  peculiarly 
adapted  to  roasting  or  baking,  others  fitted  for 
corning,  others  out  of  which  stakes  may  be  cut ; 
and  whether  the  meat  is  to  be  sold  in  pieces  to 
suit  customers,  or  cut  up  for  family  use,  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  (so  to  speak)  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  bone  to  meat,  so 
that  we  shall  not  have  pieces  of  bone  with  little 


Fig.  l.—FORE  QUARTER  OP  BEEF. 

or  no  meat,  and  pieces  of  meat  -without  their 
share  of  bone,  which,  indeed,  is  often  taken  out. 

After  the  beef  is  slaughtered  and  dressed,  the 
carcass  is  cut  in  two,  an  ax  or  cleaver  being 
chiefly  used;  and  it  is  so  cut  that  the  spines  of 
the  backbone  are  left  alternately  on  either  side. 
The  sides  are  handled  and  transported,  whole, 
or  cut  in  halves,  according  to  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  animal.  When  divided,  the  cut  is 
made  just  back  of  the  last  rib,  as  in  figure  1. 


Fie 


The  fore  quarter  should  be  cut  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  First,  a  cut  is  made  from  the  outside, 
crossing  all  the  ribs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
severing  the  whole  quarter 
in  two,  apparently,  nearly 
equal  parts,  as  seen  in  figure 
1.  This  cut  may  be  made 
to  cross  the  7th  or  8tli  rib, 
and  then  the  quarter  may 
be  cut  across  the  other  way ; 
or,  after  making  the  first  cut 
through,  each  part  may  be 
divided  at  the  7th  or  8th  rib. 

The  rib  roasting  pieces  are 
cut  from  the  piece  contain¬ 
ing  the  backbone,  following 
the  ribs.  The  choicest  piece 
contains  the  second  and 
third,  or  second,  third,  and 
fourth  ribs,  counting  from 
the  rear.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  engraving 
indicate  that  the  first  three  ribs  are  cut  for  one 
large  roasting  piece  (A),  the  next  three  for 
another  (I>),  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  for  the 
next  (6').  The  broad,  flat  piece  (D),  which  con¬ 
tains  the  ends  of  the  ribs  is  called  the  plate  piece, 
and  with  the  one  cut  from  it  containing  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  bony  connections  between  the 
ribs  and  the  breast-bone,  and  called  the  navel 
piece,  is  used  for  corning.  The  plate  piece  of 
a  very  fiat  steer  is  shown  in 
fig.  3,  and  fig.  4  represents 
the  navel  piece  from  the 
same  animal.  Used  fresh, 
these  pieces  are  excellent 
for  stewing,  and  pretty 
.good  for  boiling  for  soup. 

After  removing  the  first, 
second,  and  third-cut  rib 
roasting  pieces  from  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  quarter,  the 
rest  is  cut  at  right  angles  to 
the  backbone,  into  as  many 
pieces  as  is  desirable.  Those 
cuts,  containing  ribs,  are  call¬ 
ed  clmck-rib  pieces  (F,  fig. 
1),  in  the  vicininty  of  New 
York,  and  we  believe  New 
York  nomenclature  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  neck  cuts  (£?, 
fig.  1),  are  called  first,  second, 
and  third  neck  pieces.  These 
are  for  soup,  stewing,  or 
corning,  and  are  also  used 
by  the  Bologna  sausage 
makers  in  our  large  cities. 
Figure  2  shows  the  cut  made 
in  dividing  the  rib  roasting 
pieces  from  the  chuck-rib 
and  neck  pieces,  seen  togeth¬ 
er  in  figure  1.  The  leg  (II, 
fig.  1),  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  anatomically  the 
forearm,  is  called  the  shin, 
or  shin  of  beef,  fig.  5,  and 
is  cut  off  following  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  above,  but  avoiding 
the  brisket,  (I,  fig.  1,)  which 
lies  beneath  it.  The  shin  is  an  excellent  soup 
piece,  one  of  the  very  best,  especially  for 
soup  stock,  and  the  brisket  is  generally  corned. 
The  piece  marked  K,  in  figure  1,  is  the  cross¬ 
rib,  an  excellent  common  piece  for  almost  any 
purpose.  In  front  of  the  cross-rib  lies  the  shoul¬ 
der  clod  and  sticking  piece,  not  separated.  This 
is  rather  a  large  piece,  and  is  cut  up  for  corning, 
soup,  or  stewing  pieces.  The  thick  piece  contain¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  joint  is  a  favorite  soup  piece. 


Cut  in  the  way  here  indicated,  every  piece 
contains  more  or  less  bone,  except  the  sticking 
piece.  The  proportion  may  easily  be  judged 


RIB,  CHUCK-RIB  AND  NECK  PIECES. 

of  by  the  outline  of  the  frame  in  figure  1. 
When  chuck-rib  roasting  pieces  are  cut  in  the 
market,  the  shoulder-blade  is  usually  cut  out, 
and  a  slice  of  nice  fat  laid  and  skewered  in. 


Fig.  3. — PLATE  PIECE. 

With  this  description  we  think  no  one  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  cutting  up  a  fore  quarter 
of  beef  very  neatty.  The  tools  needed  are  a 


Fig.  4. — NAVEL  PIECE. 

good  knife  and  steel,  a  butcher’s  saw,  or  a  good, 
fine-toothed  cross-cut  wood-saw,  and  a  cleaver, 
or  light  ax.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 


Fig.  5. — SHIN  OP  BEEF. 

following  this  general  system,  the  pieces  may 
be  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  and  the  use  they  are  wanted  for. 


Warm  House  Walls. 


It  makes  us  almost  shiver  to  ride  by  the  flim¬ 
sy  shells  erected  for  dwelling  houses  nowadays, 
in  many,  if  not  all  of  the  rapidly  growing  sub¬ 
urbs  of  New  York,  and  the  adjacent  cities. 
The  same  faulty  structure  is  to  be  found  more 
or  less  all  over  the  country.  We  are  building 
our  wrooden  dwellings  with  too  light  foundations, 
with  too  cheap  walls,  and  with  too  thin  floors. 
Thus,  while  j.  house  is  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  a  sort  of  wind-break,  the  cold  penetrates, 
the  rain  drives  in  and  v'cls  the  w-alls,  and  the 
plastering  cracks,  water  freezes  on  cold  nights, 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  great,  and  discom¬ 
fort  and  colds  in  the  head  prevail.  The  walls 
referred  to  are  simply  weather-boarded  and 
latli-and-plastered  upon  studs  set  1G  inches 
apart.  There  are  several  ways  of  making  them 
very  comfortable.  1st. — They  may  be  filled  in 
with  brick  laid  fiat  in  a  cheap  poor  mortar,  and 
this  when  4-inch  studs  are  used,  fills  the  entire 
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space  between  the  clapboards  and  the  plaster¬ 
ing.  2d. — Nearly  as  efficient  a  filling  is  made 
by  laying  the  bricks  upon  their  edges.  This  is 
a  good  deal  cheaper,  but  they  must  be  more 


Fig.  1.— DIAGONAL  BOARDING  AND  SHEATHING. 

carefully  laid,  and  good  mortar  used.  3d. — The 
practice  of  back-plastering  lias  been  for  some 
time  in  vogue.  This  consists  in  tacking  laths 
in  the  middle  between  the  studs  and  laying  a 
rough  but  tight  plaster  coat  upon  them.  This 
is  cheaper  than  a  brick  filling,  and  more  rapidly 
applied.  It  lias  not  the  same  weight,  which  is 
useful  in  settling  the  house  firmly  upon  its  foun¬ 
dation,  and  in  stiffening  it  against  high  winds. 
Still  the  house  is  made  a  good  deal  stiffer  by 
back-plastering.  4th. — A  better  plan  than  either 
of  these  is  what  is  called  “Diagonal  boarding 
and  sheathing.”  This  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  and 
consists  of  first  nailing  cheap  hemlock  boards 
diagonally  upon  the  studs,  and  covering  them 
with  sheathing-felt  or  tarred-paper  nailed  on 
horizontally,  each  course  lapping  an  inch  upon 
the  one  beneath.  The  boards  are  not  nailed  on 
diagonally  to  give  additional  strength  and 
stiffness  to  the  frame  from  their  bracing  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  frame  would  be  just  as  stiff’  if  they 
were  nailed  horizontally.  If  in  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  cracks  would  often  interfere  with 
nailing  on  the  siding.  It  is  of  some  consequence 
to  have  good  felt  or  paper,  and  the  best  has  a 
less  quantity  of  tar  than  roofing-felt.  We  no¬ 
tice  the  growing  use  of  felt-sheathing  without 
the  diagonal  boarding,  it  being  nailed  directly 
on  the  studs.  This  is,  of  course,  better  than 
nothing,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  boarding  and 
sheathing.  In  putting  on  the  boards  it  is  most 
convenient  to  give  them  a  slant  of  45  degrees, 
and  all  on  one  side  have  nearly  the  same  slant. 
The  idea  of  their  being  useful  as  bracing  the 
building  being  a  deceptive  one,  carpenters  some¬ 
times  put  them  on  to  slant  upward  towards  the 
corners  on  all  sides,  which  is  useless. 

There  is  a  style  of  cheap  wall  sometimes  built 
which  is  very  comfortable  if  not  handsome. 


Fig.  2.  CONCRETE  BILLING.  Fig.  3.  WATTLED  WALL. 

The  studs  are  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
clapboards  nailed  on  as  usual,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  with  coarse  concrete,  made 
with  a  portion  of  hydraulic  cement,  boards  be¬ 
ing  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  studs,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  When  the  concrete  is  stiff  enough 
to  stand,  the  boards  are  removed,  and  the  sur¬ 


face  scratched  to  receive  a  coat  of  plastering. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  wall  which  we 
have  known  as  “Wattled  wall,”  which  is  made 
by  filling  in,  between  studs  set  wide  apart,  with 
split  sticks,  cut  so  as  to  wedge  firmly  between 
the  studs.  Upon  these,  coarse  mortar  is  spread, 
and  the  outside  is  finished  with  a  coat  of  ce¬ 
ment  floated  on  smoothly,  covering  the  studs, 
while  inside  it  is  simply  plastered.  (See  fig.  3.) 

These  two  plans  are  particularly  applicable 
to  outbuildings,  such  as  smoke-houses,  fowl- 
houses,  liog-houses,  and  the  like,  but  very  warm 
dwellings  might  be  constructed  cheaply  on  the 
same  principle.  In  the  structure,  such  buildings 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  which  a  wood¬ 
en  frame  is  filled  in  with  stone  or  concrete  of 
some  kind.  These  are  sometimes  built  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  European  cottages,  and  if  the  fram¬ 
ing  is  arranged  with  some  care,  may  be  very 
ornamental.  The  style  is  shown  in  figure  4. 

When  the  inner  plastering  is  put  directly  upon 
stone  or  brick,  or  thin  concrete  Avails,  moisture 
is  almost  sure  either  to  strike  through  or  to  de¬ 
posit  upon  the  inside,  hence  it  is  usual  to  “  fur 
off”  for  plastering.  Any  means  by  which  the 
wall  may  be  made  hollow  will  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  laying  concrete,  half-inch  boards  may 
be  set  perpendicularly,  three  or  four  inches 


Fig.  4. — EXPOSED  FRAME  STONE  WALL. 

apart  in  the  Avails,  and  drawn  up  as  the  Avail 
rises.  This  Avill  entirely  obviate  any  difficulty 
from  moisture  on  the  inside. 


Maple  Sugar  Making.— 2d  Article. 

BT  AV.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O. 

The  article  in  February  concluded  with  the 
tapping  of  the  trees.  If  the  day  has  been  a  good 
one,  many  of  the  buckets  at  the  trees  first  tap¬ 
ped  Avill  be  full,  and  it  Avill  be  well  to  commence 

Gathering  Sap. — Take  the  stone-boat  sled 
(fig.  5,  Feb.),  put  on  three  barrels  or  casks,  a 
tunnel  made  to  fit  the  barrel  and  not  rock, — and 
a  tin  pail  holding  sixteen  quarts.  One  pail  is 
better  than  tAvo,  unless  the  trees  are  scattered 
far  from  where  the  sled  can  go.  There  should 
be  a  strainer  in  the  tunnel.  This  should  be  of 
the  shape  shown  in  figure  2,  and  made  of  thin, 
coarse,  white  muslin,  stitched  around  a  wire 
hoop  at  top  and  bottom.  The  top  wire  should 
fit  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  and  be 
pressed  down  over  the  outside  of  it  about  an 
inch,  so  as  to  hold  the  strainer  in  place.  The 
bottom  wire  should  be  small  enough  to  keep 
the  strainer  from  touching  the  sides  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  else  the  sap  cannot  run  through  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  strainer  should  be  so  short  that  the 
bottom  of  it  will  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  for  this  too  would  obstruct  the  flow  of 
sap.  The  strainer  is  to  keep  out  from  the  bar¬ 


rels  dirt  or  flies  that  may  have  got  into  the  sap, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  loose  flaky  ice  often 
found  in  sap  from  clogging  the  tunnel.  The 
ice  may  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  of  little  value. 


Fig.  1. — HOW  TO  EMPTY  SAP. 


Select  a  good  road  through  the  grove  so  as  to 
bring  the  sled  as  near  each  tree  as  practicable. 
There  is  but  one  right  Avay  to  empty  the  sap 
from  the  bucket  into  the  pail.  If  you  are  not 
used  to  the  Avork,  probably  you  Avill  set  the  pail 
on  the  ground,  take  off  the  bucket  cover  and 
throw  it  down,  take  the  bucket  from  the  spile 
Avith  both  hands  and  empty  it,  hang  the  bucket, 
stoop  for  the  cover,  and  finally  stoop  again  for 
the  pail.  If  the  pail  does  not  stand  on  level 
ground,  the  sap  Avill  run  over,  and  if  the  cover 
is  Avet,  dirt  Avill  stick  to  it  and  fall 
into  the  pail.  The  right  Avay  is 
this.  Stand  facing  the  tree,  with 
the  bucket  in  line  between  it  and 
yourself.  Hold  the  pail  in  your 
left  hand,  take  the  cover  Avitli 
your  right  hand,  and  place  it  up  under  the 
left  arm  above  the  elbow.  Now  hold  the 
pail  close  to  the  left  of  the  bucket,  grasp  the 
rim  of  it  firmly  with  your  right  hand,  and  turn 
the  bucket  gently  on  the  spile,  as  on  an  axle, 
until  the  sap  is  all  out.  Then  let  the  bucket 
back  to  its  place,  and  put  on  the  cover.  (See  fig. 
1.)  The  bucket  is  not  removed  from  the  spile,  no 
sap  is  Avasted,  no  dirt  sticks  to  the  cover,  your 
backbone  is  not  bent,  and  one  hand  empties  the 
sap  far  more  easily  and  quickly  than  both.  In 
gathering,  if  you  find  a  large  bucket  only  half 
full,  and  near  to  it  a  small  one  overflowing, 
change  them.  Much  sap  can  be  saved  by  a  little 
care  in  changing  the  buckets  where  necessary. 

When  your  barrels  are  full,  and  you  go  to 
empty  them,  be  careful  to  drive  close  to  the 
ends  of  the  skids.  These  are  straight  poles,  or 
3x4  scantlings,  fastened  at  the  upper  end  to  the 
store-trough,  and  at  the 
lower  end  to  a  timber  at 
right  angles  with  them, 
and  high  enough  to  bring 
them  just  on  a  level  Avitli 
the  top  of  the  sled-rave, 
as  sliOAvu  last  month  in 
the  engraving  on  page  50. 
The  skids  should  be  just 
long  enough  to  let  the 
barrels  roll  once  and  a 
half  over  and  bring  the 
bung-holes  doAvn.  Or  if  the  top  of  the  store- 
trough  or  vat  is  Ioav  enough,  the  skids  may  be 
so  short  as  merely  to  let  the  barrels  roll  half 
over.  At  any  rate  the  skids  should  not  be  steep, 
not  more  than  fifteen  degrees,  or  the  barrels  Avill 
roll  too  hard  for  one  man  to  unload  easily. 

If  there  is  any  mud  on  the  barrels  remove 
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before  they  arc  stirred,  for  if  it  gets  into  the  sap 
in  emptying,  it  cannot  be  strained  out.  Indeed, 
if  the  road  is  very  muddy,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
tight  sled  bottom  below  the  barrel  rack. 

About  two  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
store-trough,  a  strainer-cloth  should  be  tacked 
tightly  to  its  sides  and  bottom  by  strips  of  lath, 
and  should  be  stretched  across  the  trough  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  lower  end  of  the  vat  is 
only  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  upper  end. 
This  gives  the  sap  argentic  motion  through  the 
strainer,  permits  the  fine,  heavy  dirt  to  settle, 
strains  out  everything  at  all  coarse,  and  drains 
the  trough  after  jrou  have  stopped  putting  in 
sap.  The  lower  store-trough  (in  the  sugar- 
house)  is  arranged  in  the  same  way,  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  cleanliness. 

As  soon  as  the  first  sled-load  of  sap  is  in  the 
upper  vat,  and  has  settled  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  faucets  are  opened  and  it  is  run  down  into 
the  boiling-pans,  and  as  soon  as  it  covers  the 
bottom  of  these,  one  man  should  commence 
boiling.  The  most  careful  and  capable  hand 
should  take  this  work, — usually  the  owner  of 
the  sugar-works.  The  wood  should  be  well 
crossed  in  the  “arch,”  and  not  permitted  to 
pack  down  and  keep  the  air  and  flame  from  cir¬ 
culating  freely.  It  may  pack  down  so  that  no 
heat  shall  reach  the  front  pan.  One  should  not 
be  satisfied  unless  the  sap  is  foaming  and  tum¬ 
bling  all  over  the  pans.  Scum  (like  suds),  will 
rise  and  float  to  the  edges  and  corners,  and 
should  be  skimmed  away  often.  It  may  be  saved, 
cooled,  skimmed,  and  settled,  and  put  into  a 
barrel  with  half  its  bulk  of  rain-water ,  and  a 
little  vinegar  or  “mother.”  In  a  year  it  will 
be  quite  good  vinegar. 

If  the  sap  is  inclined  to  boil  over,  a  bit  of  lard 
as  large  as  a  small  pea,  will  keep  it  down  for 
two  hours,  and  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  syrup. 
Do  not  split  wood  in  the  shed  near  the  arch 
without  closing  the  door,  or  the  dirt  and  chips 
will  fly  into  the  boiling  sap. 

If  you  have  not  the  self-feeders  (fig.  4,  Feb. 
No.)  you  must  use  great  care  not  to  let  the  sap 
boil  too  low.  You  go  out,  perhaps,  to  help  un¬ 
load,  or  to  change  buckets  according  to  the  run¬ 
ning  capacity  of  the  trees,  and  come  back  to 
find  the  sap  boiled  to  syrup  and  just  ready  to 
burn.  Do  not,  however,  keep  the  pans  too  full. 
The  less  sap  there  is  in  a  pan,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  faster  does  it  evaporate.  Not  merely 
a  larger  fraction  of  the  quantity  in  the  pan,  but 
a  greater  absolute  amount, — more  gallons. 

It  is  best  to  “  syrup  off,”  often.  A  barrel  of  sap 
makes  a  gallon  of  syrup,  thick  enough  to  strain, 
cool,  and  settle  before  clarifying,  which,  when 
cool,  will  weigh  10  lbs.  When  you  have  enough 
boiled  in  for  six  or  eight  gallons  of  syrup,  and 
it  is  boiled  to  about  an  inch  deep  in  each  pan, 
slacken  the  fire  a  little,  and  dip  all  you  can  safe¬ 
ly,  into  the  front  pan,  and  supply  its  place  with 
as  much  cold  sap.  Boil  that  in  the  front  pan 
until  it  will  drop  from  the  edge  of  the  dipper 
in  drops  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  Then, 
if  you  have  a  car  (fig.  5,  Feb.  No.),  draw  the 
pan  up  two  inches  and  roll  it  to  the  front,  away 
from  the  fire,  lower  one  end  two  inches  and  dip 
or  pour  off  the  syrup  at  your  leisure,  and  run  it 
into  a  twenty-gallon  cask  through  the  strainer 
(fig.  2).  If  yen  have  no  car,  slacken  the  fire  a 
little,  and  dip  off  the  syrup  as  low  as  practica¬ 
ble  with  a  flat-edged  two-quart  dipper  (fig.  3). 
Have  a  pail  of  cold  sap  at  hand,  and  when  you 
have  dipped  as  low  as  it  is  safe  to  do,  turn  in 
the  cold  sap.  Or  if  you  wish  all  the  syrup  out, 
dip  out  all  but  a  pailful,  and  then  two  men  can 
easily  lift  off  the  pan,  pour  out  the  syrup  at  one 
corner,  turn  in  a  pail  of  sap  and  put  the  pan  in 


its  place  again.  When  the  cask  is  full  it  should 
be  removed  to  the  dwelling  house,  put  on  a 
bench  and  left  for  twelve  hours  to  settle. 

It  is  best  to  “  syrup  off”  as  often  as  once  in 
ten  gallons.  The  syrup  is  better,  there  is  less 
risk  of  burning,  and  it  boils. faster  if  the  pans 
are  only  partly  full  of  syrup. 

For  clarifying,  a  small  sheet-iron  pan,  similar 
to  those  at  the  sugar-house,  is  used.  It  is  about 
2  ft.  long,  l1!  a  ft.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep.  This  is 
set  on  top  of  the  cooking  stove,  and  the  syrup 
filled  in  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  If  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  gathering  and  boiling, 
the  syrup,  after  settling  in  the  cask,  will  draw 
off  as  clear,  and  almost  as  light  colored  as 
strained  honey.  It  is  common,  however,  to 
clarify  it  with  milk  or  beaten  eggs,  or  both  to¬ 
gether.  Eggs  make  lighter-colored  syrup,  but 
injure  the  maple  flavor;  hence  it  is  best  to  use 
milk.  A  pint  of  it  will  clarify  ten  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  proper  quantity  of  milk  should  be 
stirred  into  the  syrup  when  it  is  first  put  over 
the  stove.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  the  milk, 
with  the  impurities,  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  a 
thick,  dark  scum.  This  should  be  skimmed  off 
as  often  as  it  rises.  Boil  and  skim  until  a  gallon 
of  the  hot  syrup  will  weigh  lO'f,  lfrs.  The 
scales  and  gallon  measure  should  be  at  hand, 
and  every  mess  of  syrup  should  be  brought  to 
exactly  this  weight.  In  cooling,  it  shrinks  so 
much  that  a  gallon  when  cool,  weighs  11  lbs., 
and  this  is  standard  weight  for  maple  syrup.  If 
it  is  thicker  it  will  turn  to  sugar  badly. 

If  you  wish  to  make  sugar,  the  syrup  should 
boil  until  it  “  hairs,”  that  is,  drops  from  the  edge 
of  a  dipper  or  spoon,  and  draws  out  into  hairs 
three  or  four  inches  long.  For  cakes  it  should 
be  taken  off  and  stirred  until  it  begins  to  grain 
and  turn  light  colored,  when  it  may  be  poured 
into  tins  of  any  required  size  and  shape.  For 
grained  sugar,  the  stirring  must  be  continued 
until  the  sugar  is  nearly  dry,  when  it  may  be 
put  in  a  cask  with  a  perforated  bottom  to  finish 
drying.  It  ought  to  be  as  dry  and  white  as  good 
“  C”  coffee  sugar.  In  general,  however,  it  does 
not  pay  to  make  sugar,  except  a  few  pounds  of 
small  cakes  at  the  first  of  the  season  for  eating. 
A  limited  quantity  early  in  the  season  will 
bring  from  25  to  35  cts.  per  lb.  Later  it  will 
not  bring  more  than  18  cts.,  and  then  the  syrup, 
if  nice,  will  buy  its  weight  of  “  C”  coffee  sugar, 
which  is  better  for  ordinary  cooking  purposes. 
Nice  maple  syrup  is  far  the  best  syrup  made  for 
buckwheat  cakes ;  and  at  tea,  with  hot  biscuit, 
it  is  better  than  honey.  One  does  not  tire  of  it 
so  soon  as  of  honey.  But  it  must  be  of  the  beet 
quality.  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
syrup  made  as  I  have  described,  and  that  made 
from  sap  and  water  caught  in  open  wooden 
buckets  or  troughs,  and  boiled  in  kettles  hung 
between  two  logs  by  “sweeps”  and  chains  in 
the  old  fashion,  as  there  is  between  Cauliflower 
and  Cabbage,  or  Delaware  and  fox  grapes, 
and  people  begin  to  appreciate  this  difference. 
Prime  maple  syrup,  made  as  I  have  described, 
now  brings  in  Northern  Ohio,  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  gallon,  according  to  the  time  of  making.  But 
it  must  be  strictly  first  quality,  and  in  order 
to  have  it  thus,  three  things  must  be  observed  : 

First.— The  sap  must  be  kept  clean.  . .  .Second. 
— It  must  be  kept  cool  and  sweet  until  it  is  boiled , 
and  in  order  to  have  this,. ..  .Third. — It  must 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  runs,  and 
boiled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  can  guard  against  sour  sap  in  several 
ways.  When  cakes  of  ice  form  in  the  buckets 
they  should  not  be  thrown  out  (though  there  is 
little  sweetness  in  them),  for  they  keep  the  sap 
from  souring  as  long  as  they  remain  unmelted. 
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It  even  pays  to  gather  a  quantity  of  this  ice  to 
put  into  the  vat  if  the  day  is  warm.  The  most 
of  the  sap  should  be  kept  covered  tightly  in  the 
outer  vat.  The  one  in  the  sugar-house  is  warm¬ 
ed  by  heat  from  the  arch,  and  by  steam  from  the 
boiling,  and  the  sap  will  tend  to  sour.  Again, 
after  each  “run,”  the  vats,  strainers  and  barrels 
should  be  scalded.  We  usually  have  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  a  week,  of  freezing  nights 
and  warm  days,  when  the  sap  runs  well.  Then 
it  rains  or  snows  or  freezes  solid  for  as  long  a 
time.  The  consecutive  days  of  sap  weather  be¬ 
fore  the  storms  and  freezing,  are  termed  a  run. 
When  there  are  indications  that  the  run  is  over, 
barrels,  vats,  strainers,  pails  and  boilers  should 
be  left  sweet  and  clean.  The  vats  and  strainers 
should  always  be  scalded.  If  the  spiles  begin 
to  sour  they  should  be  brought  in  and  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled  out  in  water  in  one  of  the  pans. 
The  buckets  can  be  most  conveniently  scalded 
by  taking  a  barrel  of 
boiling  water  on  the 
sled,  going  through  the 
woods,  bringing  twenty 
buckets  to  the  sled, 
scalding  and  returning 
them  to  the  trees  bot¬ 
tom  side  upwards.  Two 
men  in  three-quarters  of 
a  day  will  scald  500 
buckets  and  spiles,  and 
it  pays  over  and  over 
again  for  the  work. 
Some  seasons  the  buck¬ 
ets  and  spiles  should  be 

Tig-  4.— bucket  in-  scalded  three  times, 
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twice  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  once  at  its  close.  Usually,  by  the 
time  the  buckets  need  scalding  the  holes 
need  reaming  out,  or  the  trees  retapping.  The 
reaming  is  done  with  a  curved-lipped  bit°|16- 
inch  in  diameter.  If  the  trees  are  small  and 
tapped  every  year  it  is  not  wise  to  bore  a  second 
hole.  Reaming  the  old  one  answers  the  purpose. 

If  the  buckets  are  not  sour,  it  is  well  to  invert 
them  at  the  last  gathering  of  the  run.  The  buck¬ 
et  is  not  removed  from  the  spile,  but  inverted  on 
it,  and  left  inclining  from  the  tree  at  an  angle  of 
about  25  degrees  (as  in  fig.  4).  This  drains  it, 
and  the  frost  and  wind  make  it  sweet  and  clean. 
Tiie  cover  should  be  laid  oil  a  clean  root,  if 
placed  upon  the  ground  the  dirt  may  freeze  to  it. 

The  sap  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  runs,  and  boiled  soon  and 
rapidly,  even  if  it  requires  night  boiling.  Night¬ 
boiling  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  seem.  A  bunk 
is  built  in  one  corner  of  the  sugar-house,  three 
feet  high,  with  straw-bed,  pillows  and  buffalo- 
robe  or  blankets;  and  two  men  divide  the  night, 
one  boiling  while  the  other  sleeps.  You  will  sleep 
soundly  after  gathering  thirty  barrels  of  sap. 

The  Profits. — The  expense  of  fitting  up  a 
“camp”  of  500  trees  with  buckets,  spiles,  cov¬ 
ers,  vats,  etc.,  including  a  decently  good  sugar- 
house  and  shed,  need  not  much  exceed  $500,  or 
$1  to  the  tree.  In  a  favorable  year,  good  trees 
will  yield  fifty  cents  worth  of  syrup,  which  is 
good  interest.  The  buckets  and  fixtures  will 
last  thirty  years  or  more,  if  cared  for.  The 
fuel  of  the  kind  I  have  described  answers  the 
purpose  well,  if  housed,  and  costs  little.  The 
work  can  be  performed  by  the  usual  force,  and 
comes  at  a  time  when  not  much  other  profit¬ 
able  work  can  be  done,  at  least  on  a  dairy  farm. 

If  a  man  lias  500  good  maple  trees,  growing 
close  together,  say  on  six  or  eight  acres,  with 
the  other  trees  mostly  cut  out,  this  piece  of 
ground  will  probably  net  him  more  than  any 
other  of  equal  size  on  his  farm.  The  most  impor- 
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tant  directions  may  be  briefly  stated  again,  thus : 
First. — Use  tin  buckets,  hang  them  on  the 
trees  and  coyer  them ....  Second. — Use  maple 
spiles,  turned,  bored,  and  notched  in  three 
places ....  Third. — Use  great  care  to  keep  dirt 
out,  and  strain,  settle,  and  skim  thoroughly. . . . 
Fourth. — Gather  often,  and  keep  the  sap  cool 
and  sweet. . .  .Fifth. — Scald  vats,  strainers,  buck¬ 
ets  and  spiles  when  they  show  the  least  signs  of 
souring. . .  .Sixth. — Use  refuse  wood,  and  house 
it  during  the  dry  fall  weather. . .  .Seventh. — 
Scald,  wash  and  wipe  all  the  vessels,  and  put 
up  neatly  all  the  fixtures  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  lock  the  sugar-house  door,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  ready  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

— - — _•» - 

Fish  and  Muck  Compost 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 


To  prepare  fish  and  muck  compost,  commence 
with  three  shovels  of  swamp  muck,  and  spread 
it  ®n  the  ground  in  a  circle,  if  for  a  small  heap 
of  a  few  barrels  of  fish  pomace,  or  in  a  long 
heap  fora  large  quantity;  then  beat  the  fish 
fine  and  scatter  one  shovelful  over  the  muck, 
and  so  continue  alternately  until  all  is  mixed, 
leaving  the  heap  cone-shaped.  In  about  a  week 
the  heap  will  begin  to  heat,  and  should  be  turn¬ 
ed  and  mixed,  commencing  at  one  side  and 
making  all  fine  with  the  back  of  the  shovel. 
In  a  ■week  or  ten  days  more,  it  should  be  turned 
again.  In  three  ■weeks  it  will  be  fine  and  fit 
for  use.  It  may  be  kept  until  wanted  to  be  used, 
but  will  require  further  turning  if  it  continues 
to  heat.  The  muck  should  be  damp  when 
mixed,  or  it  will  not  heat  sufficiently.  Peruvian 
guano  and  muck,  or  earth,  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  one  of  guano.  It  does 
not  heat,  but  requires  the  same  turning  and 
mixing  as  fish  and  muck.  A  handful  of  either 
in  the  hill  is  about  the  quantity  generally  used, 
but  of  the  fish  compost,  more  is  required  than 
of  the  guano — as  much  as  can  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  palm  uppermost  and  the  fingers 
spread.  If  thrown  into  the  hole  in  a  heap,  it 
should  be  spread  before  being  covered,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  destroying  the  seed,  which  never 
should  be  planted  directly  upon  it. 


Cultivation  of  the  Castor  Bean. 


Numerous  correspondents  in  the  Southern 
States  are  making  inquiries  concerning  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Castor  Bean,  and  though  there 
are  several  articles  upon  the  subject  in  the 
hack  volumes,  we  suppose  that  to  many  these 
are  not  readily  accessible,  and  we  here  give  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  matter.  The  plant,  Ricinus 
communis ,  is  a  native  of  India,  is  a  perennial  30 
or  40  feet  high  in  subtropical  countries,  but  in 
cooler  latitudes  it  is  cultivated  as  an  annual.  It 
will  grow  and  even  perfect  a  portion  of  its  seed 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  farther  north, 
hut  it  can  only  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  the 
warmer.  States.  In  Illinois  it  is  stated  that  the 
yield  for  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  only  9 
bushels  to  the  acre,  (though  it  has  been  more 
than  this  in  former  years),  while  in  Texas  it  is 
from  50  to  60  bushels.  Land  that  is  capable  of 
producing  a  good  crop  of  corn,  is  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Castor  Bean ;  it  is  thoroughly 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  marked  out  with 
furrows  at  6  feet  apart.  At  every  tenth  row  a 
space  is  left  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  cart  to  collect  the  crop.  To  secure  a 
good  stand,  four  seeds  are  planted  at  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  the  furrows;  some  scald  the  seeds, 
allowing  them  to  remain  i*  the  water  for  twelve 


hours  before  planting,  and  then  drop,  two  of  the 
seeds  with  tw®  that  have  not  been  so  treated. 
The  scalded  ones  germinate  soonest,  and  should 
they  be  cut  down  by  frost,  the  others  will  come 
up  later  and  thus  save  replanting.  A  bushel  of 
seed  is  sufficient  for  18  or  20  acres.  The  plant¬ 
ing  should  not  be  done  until  frosts  are  probably 
over.  When  the  plants  are  well  established,  all 
but  the  strongest  one  in  each  hill  is  removed. 
The  soil  is  to  be  kept  mellow  and  clear  of  weeds 
by  use  of  the  shovel,  plow,  or  other  implement, 
and  the  crusted  surface  is  broken  up  after  heavy 
rains.  The  clusters  or  spikes  of  beans  ripen 
unevenly,  and  they  have  to  be  collected  every 
few  days.  The  pods,  as  they  ripen,  burst,  and 
throw  the  seeds  out  with  considerable  force,  and 
to  avoid  waste,  the  spikes  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  turn  a  brown  color.  They  are  cut, 
thrown  into  the  cart,  and  carried  to  the  curing- 
house  or  popping  yard.  An  out-building  in  which 
to  cure  the  beans,  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves 
and  a  stove,  or  a  special  building  may  be  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  A  plan  for  one  was  given  in 
May,  1867.  Where  artificial  heat  is  used,  it  should 
not  exceed  120°.  An  open  shed  with  a  floor 
and  boards  around  the  sides  to  prevent  the  beans 
from  escaping,  is  also  used,  and  the  pods  are 
dried  without  artificial  heat.  Whatever  place 
is  used  as  a  popping  yard,  it  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  beans  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  to  keep  rains  from  wet¬ 
ting  the  spikes.  After  the  beans  have  all  pop¬ 
ped  out,  they  are  cleaned  by  being  run  through 
a  fanning-mill.  The  beans  weigh  46  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  As  the  pressing  of  the  oil  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  who  usually  contract 
directly  with  the  growers  for  the  crop,  the  price 
of  the  beans  is  not  quoted  in  the  Market  Reports. 


Hauling  out  Manure.— “  W.  G.  C.,”  says: 
Commence  dropping  the  heaps  two  and  a  half 
paces  from  one  side  of  the  land  to  be  manured, 
and  drop  the  heaps  five  paces  apart,  the  whole 
length.  Drop  the  next  row  five  paces  from  the 
first,  commencing  half  way  between  the  first  two 
heaps,  breaking  joints,  as  it  is  called,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue,  until  the  whole  is  finished.  This  takes  160 
heaps  to  the  acre.  If  it  is  desired  to  manure  pret¬ 
ty  heavily,  drop  five  heaps  from  a  one-horse  cart, 
which  will  take  32  loads  to  the  acre.  Six  heaps 
from  the  cart  take  27  loads.  Seven  heaps  23  loads. 
Eight  heaps  20  loads.  An  ox-cart  or  a  two-horse 
wagon  will  hold  one  or  two  heaps  more.  The 
quantity  required  on  an  acre  must  always  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  manure,  the  condition 
of  the  land,  and  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  raised. 


Spreading  Manure. — In  spreading  manure* 
care  should  be  taken  to  scatter  it  evenly  over 
the  land,  breaking  to  pieces  all  large  and  hard 
lumps.  This  should  always  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  not  more  than  half  a  da)",  before  plow¬ 
ing,  especially  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  very 
windy.  The  manure  should  be  plowed  under, 
before  it  dries  very  much,  or  loss  will  accrue. 

Plowing  and  Harrowing. — Never  plow  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  or  go  on  to  the  ground  for 
any  purpose,  when  it  is  wet  and  sticky.  Keep 
the  furrows  straight,  and,  if  possible,  reverse 
them  at  every  plowing,  so  as  to  keep  the  land 
level.  To  fill  in  furrows,  back-furrow  pretty 
widely  once  around,  and  haul  once  around 
very  wide ;  this  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
Harrow  soon  after  plowing  and  before  the 
lumps,  if  any,  get  dried  hard;  twice  over  with 
the  teeth  down  and  once  with  the  back  of  the 
harrow,  will  prepare  the  land  for  ordinary  crops. 


Economical  Fences, 


Fig.  1. — TWO-FOOT  LOG. 


Fencing,  under  our  present  systems  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  must  be  endured,  and  fences  must  be 
repaired,  made,  and  well  made.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  were 
originally  well  wooded,  fences  made  of  split 
timber  predominate.  Where  small  wood,  like 
red  cedar,  abounds,  the  “  gun  fence  ”  is  not  un¬ 
common,  and  may  be  made  to  answer  a  very 
good  purpose.  The  simple  zigzag  rail-fence  is 
economical  only  where  timber  is  most  abund¬ 
ant  ;  but,  as  it 
is  the  only  easi¬ 
ly  made  wood¬ 
en  fence  that 
will  stand  upon 
a  bare  rock,  it 
is  necessary  to 
use  it  in  some 
places.  The 
favorite  post- 
and-rail-fence  is 
fast  going  out  of 
fashion,  where 
labor  in  winter, 
and  timber  have 

a  ready  market,  as  they  have  almost  everywhere 
within  10  miles  of  a  railroad.  A  bungling,  un¬ 
skillful  hand  will  waste  timber  wofully  in  split¬ 
ting  for  posts  and  rails.  Holing  is  slow  work 
for  the  best  farm  hands  we  can  hire  now-a-days, 
and  whoever  trusts  the  job  of  sharpening  rails 
to  any  ordinary  hand,  will  be  sure  to  rue  it  if 
he  has  the  fence  to  set.  The  waste  of  timber  is 
most  obvious  in  rail-splitting  as  compared  with 
sawing.  To  illustrate  this, 
we  give  the  drawing  of  one 
end  of  an  oak  log  measur¬ 
ing  2  feet  in  diameter.  One 
half  of  this  is  marked  to  be 
split  into  4  triangular  rails 
about  5  inches  deep  and 

4  wide,  and  12  flat  rails 
7  inches  deep  and  3  wide,  3-  28-inch  log. 
making  24  flat  and  8  heart  rails  out  of  the  stick. 

The  other  half  is  marked  to  show  how,  after 
taking  off  the  slabs,  the  whole  stick  would  cut 
up  into  not  less  than  14  20-inch  boards,  and  at 
least  10  others.  These  would  rip  into  70  or 
more  4-inch,  ten  5-incli,  and  ten  6-inch  strips. 

The  same  log,  if  13  feet  long,  split,  would  af¬ 
ford  rail  material  for  125  ft.,  or  about  7‘|2  rods 
of  4-rail  post-and-rail-fence ;  or,  sawed,  it  would 
make  strips  for  130  feet,  or  2  feet  <iess  than  8 
rods  of  fence  made  with  one  6-inch,  one  5-inch, 
and  three  4-inch  strips  capped  and  battened,  and 
leaving  twenty  to  twenty-five  4-inch  strips  over. 
We  have  no  doubt  three-quarter-inch  oak  strips, 
well  nailed  and  battened,  will  last  longer  than 
split  rails  of  the  same  wood  or  of  chestnut. 

Posts  are  another  matter ;  the  greater  econ¬ 
omy  of  sawing  or  splitting  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  logs.  Chestnut  sticks,  6 
to  10  inches  in  diameter,  will  make  two  good 
posts  each.  An  8-incli,  half-round  post  is  hard¬ 
ly  large  enough  to  hole;  but  a  10-inch,  half- 
round  one  may  be  holed,  and  makes  as  good  a 
post  as  can  be  desired,  for  post-and-rail-fence. 
A  10-inch  stick  will  make  four  posts  for  a  strip 
fence,  and  when  looks  are  not  set  much  by,  are 
as  good  as  if  sawed.  For  a  post-and-rail-fence, 
split  posts  are  almost  a  necessity ;  but  there  is 
no  economy  in  splitting  posts  out  of  large  logs. 

Figure  2  shows  a  28-inch  log,  marked  for  split¬ 
ting  into  24  rather  thin  posts,  or  for  sawing  into 
sixteen  4x8  pieces,  which  will  each  make  2  posts 

5  x  4  at  one  end  and  3x4  the  other — 32  in  all. 
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(CQPYr.IOHT  SKCUIiKD.] 

SKETCH  BY  H.  W.  Elliott. — Drawn  and  .ingraved  for  the  Americun  Agriculturist. 


THE  THRASHING  MACHINE  OF  NEW 

The  Thrashing  Machine  of  New  Mexico. 

Persons  accustomed  to  improved  plows,  mow¬ 
ing  and  thrashing  machines,  and  other  modern 
agricultural'* implements,  read  of  the  primitive 
agriculture  of  oriental  countries,  with  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  the  people  who  are  so  far  behind  the 
age.  But  few  are  aware  that  we  have  within 
our  own  territory  thousands  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
whose  agricultural  implements  and  operations 
are  as  rude  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  no  improvement  has  been  made  for 
centuries.  We  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  do¬ 
minions  to  see  fields  plowed  with  a  crooked 
stick,  wagons  built  without  a  particle  of  iron  in 
tlieir  whole  structure,  grain  thrashed  by  the 
tread  of  animals,  and  ground  by  rubbing  it  by 
hand  between  two  stones.  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  us  a  sketch  made 
of  a  thrashing  scene  in  New  Mexico,  with  the 

following  description . .“In  preceding  to 

thrash,  a  ring  is  made,  and  the  earth  within 
smoothed  and  hardened ;  then  a  pile  of  shock 
wheat  is  put  into  the  centre,  and  from  this  sup¬ 
ply  the  surface  of  the  ring  is  covered  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  depth  with  the  wheat  straw. 
Then  the  whole  household  and  as  many  friends 
and  relations  as  they  can  call  in  to  help,  take 


MEXICO.— From  a 

places  at  regular  intervals  outside  of  the  ring, 
into  which  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  sheep  are 
driven,  according  to  its  size.  The  sheep  are 
kept  on  a  constant  run  by  the  shouts  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  drivers,  who  relieve  one  another  at 
the  task  of  keeping  the  “machine”  in  motion. 

A  floor  of  wheat  is  tramped  out  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  this  exercise,  then  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  winnowing  and  cleaning  the  grain  from 
chaff,  sand  and  dirt,  follows,  and  is  carried  on 
in  fully  as  rude  a  fashion  as  is  the  thrashing.” 

■O  •  ira^pn.  »  . . . 

Asphalt  Walks. 

The  “Notes  from  the  Pines”  have  been 
crowded  out  both  last  month  and  this.  To  an¬ 
swer  several  who  have  inquired  about  making 
walks,  we  give  the  following  from  the  writ¬ 
er’s  last  contribution:  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  have  had  asphalt  walks  laid  by  those 
who  make  it  a  business,  and  have,  or  profess  to 
have,  a  patent  on  their  composition.  Doctor  K. 
has  been  putting  down  asphalt  walks  himself, 
and  I  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  experiment.  I 
always  thought  meanly  of  the  man,  who,  to  the 
question,  “What  wine  do  you  prefer  ?” — replied, 
“  That  which  other  people  pay  for,”  but  I  now 
think  better  of  him,  when  I  find  myself  so  fond 


of  the  experiments  which  other  people  pay  for. 
It  is  very  good  of  the  Doctor  to  try  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  walks  and  tell  how  he  did  it  and 
I  felt  half  guilty  the  other  day  when  I  went,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  make  a  friendly  call,  but  really  to 
find  out  about  his  ways  for  my  own  benefit,  and 
for  that  of  those  who  read  the  Agriculturist. 
Next  to  finding  out  a  new  or  good  “  wrinkle,” 
the  Doctor  derives  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
telling  some  one  else  how  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
way  he  makes  his  walks :  The  earth  is  exca¬ 
vated  to  the  required  depth,  an  edging  of  bricks 
placed  on  end  is  put  down  (some  use  plank), 
and  the  earth  is  rammed  hard.  Three  parts  ot 
coal  (or  gas)  tar  and  one  of  common  pitch,  are 
melted  together  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
The  composition  is  then  mixed  with  dry  sand 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bed  of  mortar  is  mixed, 
and  the  material,  which  is  of  about  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  mortar,  is  spread  upon  the  path  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches.  Boards  are  laid 
upon  the  surface  and  pounded  to  make  it  level ; 
a  layer  of  sand  is  then  strewn  on-,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  rolled.  The  mixture  in  a  few  days,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  thus  far  the  Doctor’s 
paths  are  as  sound  as  need  be,  and  as  good  as 
the  patented  ones.  They  are  easily  kept  clean, 
pleasant  to  use,  and  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them. 
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The  California  Pitcher  Plant—  {Darling¬ 
tonia  Galifornica.) 


Among  the  many  new  plants  which  have 
been  found  by  the  explorers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  Darlingtonia. 
It  is  strikingly  curious  in  its  appearance,  and  in 
the  structure  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  but  be¬ 
yond  all  this,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
plant,  as  commemorating  one  whom  no  botanist 
mentions  without  coupling  with  his 
name  some  endearing  expression — the  late 
Dr.  William  Darlington,  of  West  Chester, 

Pa.  Allowing  the  engraving  to  save  us 
any  extended  description  of  the  plant, 
we  will  briefly  give  the  history  of  its 
discovery,  which  is  interesting,  as  it 
shows  how  long  plants  may  be  known 
to  science,  before  they  make  their  way 
into  collections  of  living  specimens.  In 
1842,  Mr.  J.  D.  Brackenridge,  one  of  the 
botanists  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  found,  near 
Shasta  Peak,  the  leaves  and  remains  of 
a  seed-pod  of  the  plant,  which  were  sent 
home  in  the  collections  of  the  expedition. 

From  these  fragments  but  little  could  be 
determined.  In  1850,  Doct.  G.  W.  Ilulse, 
of  New  Orleans,  in  passing  over  the  same 
locality,  came  across  the  plant  in  flower, 
and  sent  dried  specimens  to  Doct.  Tor- 
rey,  who  determined  it  to  be  a  new 
genus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Doct,  Dar¬ 
lington,  and  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  the  Smithsonian  Contribution 
to  Knowledge  in  1853,  accompanied  by 
a  plate  showing  its  botanical  characters. 

Every  botanist  holds  it  an  honor  to  have 
.  a  genus  bear  his  name,  and  Dr.  Darling¬ 
ton  was  delighted,  that  so  rare  and  cu¬ 
rious  a  plant  should  be  called  after  him. 

The  West  Chester  Bank  was  remarkable 
for  having  at  one  time  a  botanist  in  both 
its  President  and  Cashier.  The  interior 
of  the  banking  room  was  neatl\r  frescoed, 
and  over  the  door  of  the  President’s 
room  was  a  painting  of  the  Darlingtonia , 
and  over  that  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
Cashier,  was  one  of  a  Townsendia.  The 
Doctor  had  already  had  two  other  plants 
dedicated  to  him,  which  upon  further  in¬ 
vestigation  proved  not  to  be  good  genera, 
and  he  was  naturally  solicitous  about  the 
permanence  of  the  present  one.  We  well 
recollect  with  what  earnestness  the  old 
gentleman,  then  nearly  75,  asked,  “Do 
^ou  think  it  will  stand  ?”  Some  six  years 
ago,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer,  then  acting 
as  botanist  to  the  California  Geological  Survey, 
found  the  Darlingtonia  and  sent  home  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  which  were  distributed 
to  various  parties.  They  germinated,  in  some 
cases,  but  the  young  plants  proved  to  be  very  shy, 
and  none  ever  attained  any  considerable  size. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  some  living  plants  were 
sent  to  Doct.  Torrey,  which  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  several  florists,  neither  of  whom  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  them  grow.  During  the  past 
summer,  its  successful  cultivation  was  announc¬ 
ed  in  England,  and  the  present  winter,  plants 
were  received  from  the  same  person  who  sent  in 
the  spring.  Having  come  by  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  they  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Doct.  Torrey,  we  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  plant,  which  enables  us  to  give  the 
engraving,  as  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  the 
flowers  being  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  plate. 
Its  resemblance  to  our  common  Pitcher  plant 
(Sarracenia)  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  it  is  still 


more  like  one  which  grows  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  top  of  each  pitcher,  which,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  30  inches  long,  is  arched 
over,  with  the  orifice  below ;  the  curious  fisli-tail- 
like  appendage,  which  is  the  leaf  proper,  gives 
it  a  quaint  look.  Each  of  the  pitchers  is  twisted 
about  half  a  turn  upon  itself.  The  veining  is 
very  distinct;  near  the  top,  especially  in  the 
older  leaves,  the  pitcher  is  purplish,  with  sev¬ 
eral  nearly  white  dots.  The  flowers,  but  one 


California  pitcher  plant— (Darlingtonia  Californica, 

of  which  is  borne  upon  a  stem,  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  pale  purple. 

- ■■■a^pw  ►— - 

Fruit  for  the  North-west— 1st  Article. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  IOWA  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Iowa  from 
New  England,  and  began  at  once  to  set  out  apple 
trees,  I  was  laughed  at  for  my  verdancy.  “Apples 
won’t  do  nothing  in  Iowa,”— said  my  faithless 
neighbors.  “  Why  not  ?” — I  asked.  “  Oh,  ’cause 
they  won’t,” — was  the  laconic  and  logical  reply. 
Not  being  able  to  comprehend  this  argument,  I 
continued  to  set  out  trees.  What  is  the  result? 
Simply  this :  that  my  apple  orchard  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  and  productive  piece  of  land 
of  its  size  upon  my  farm,  and  is  already,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  furnishing  me  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  delicious,  healthful  fruit.  What  think 
Iowa  farmers  to-day  of  the  practicability  of  rais¬ 


ing  their  own  apples  ?  One  can  hardly  travel 
half  a  dozen  miles  in  any  direction  in  early 
spring,  without  seeing  as  many  loads  of  trees 
direct  from  the  nursery,  destined  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’ orchards;  and  the  general  expression  is  “We 
will  soon  have  one  of  the  greatest  apple  pro¬ 
ducing  States  in  the  Union.”  It  has  already 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  that  with  reasonable 
care,  apples  will  succeed  admirably  through¬ 
out  the  State  ;  and  while  this  article  will  be  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  ap¬ 
ple  culture,  many  of  its  suggestions  will 
be  applicable  to  the  management  of  other 
fruits  as  well.  “We  do  not  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles ;”  why 
expect  to  gather  apples  from  trees  “  short- 
ened-in”  by  cattle,  and  “root  pruned” 
by  hogs  ?  Why  expect  results  from 
apple  trees  so  different  from  anything 
else?  When  we  give  to  fruit  one-half 
the  attention,  and  bestow  upon  it  one-half 
the  care  we  do  upon  other  crops,  and  then 
fail,  it  will  be  tyne  to  charge  its  failure 
upon  the  soil  and  climate;  but,  until 
then,  let  us  not  make  either  the  scape¬ 
goats  of  our  own  shiftlessness,  or  neg¬ 
ligence.  Success,  then,  in  apple  culture, 
as  in  everything  else,  depends  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  These  conditions  met,  and 
we  are  sure  to  succeed.  The  climate  is 
right,  the  soil  is  right,  or  at  least  so  near¬ 
ly  so,  as  to  make  success  attainable  in  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  our  State ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  is  not  a  county  or  a  town¬ 
ship  within  its  borders,  in  which  apples 
may  not  be  easily  and  profitably  raised. 

Plat  for  an  Apple  Orchard. — Any 
piece  of  ground  that  can  be  drained  so  as 
to  be  suitable  for  corn,  may  safely  be 
made  use  of  for  an  apple  orchard ;  and 
yet  I  would  prefer  oak  land,  or  rolling 
prairie,  if  I  had  it.  Not  having  such,  I 
set  my  orchard  on  the  level  prairies,  and 
have  never  seen  trees  do  better.  The  first 
step  in  starting  an  orchard  is  a  suitable 
Preparation  of  the  Ground  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  trees.  To  this  end,  plow  deep¬ 
ly  in  the  fall,  and  if  the  land  is  ridgy,  or 
poor,  put  under  a  heavy  coat  of  manure, 
and  the  more  wood-ashes  (if  the  land  is 
rolling)  the  better ;  if  level,  turn  under  a 
heavy  coat  of  horse  manure,  and  set  the 
trees  as  high  as  the  natural  surface ;  ridg¬ 
ing  up  to  them  in  cultivating,  so  as  to 
leave  a  dead  furrow  for  drainage  be- 
==-  tweeu  the  rows,  at  least  two  feet  below 
the  collar  of  the  tree.  Trees  should  be 
taken  from  the  nursery  in  the  fall,  and 
“lieeled-in”  thoroughly,  in  dry,  warm  soil,  ready 
for  early  spring  setting.  Just  here,  let  me 
caution  all  to  deal  with  none  but  reliable  nur¬ 
serymen,  who  have  reputations  which  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose.  Leave  alone  tree 'peddlers.  If 
you  know  it,  don’t  buy  a  tree  whose  root  has  been 
divided  and  sub-divided  until  there  is  no  vitality 
left  in  it.  One  root  for  one  tree  is  evidently  the 
design  of  nature,  and  she  has  kindly  provided 
the  means,  if  properly  used,  to  furnish  all  crea¬ 
tion  with  whole  roots  in  abundance.  Some  slow 
growing  varieties,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  may 
endure  this  outrage  of  division  ;  but  others  of 
more  rapid  growth,  like  the  Yellow  Bellflower, 
will  not.  See  to  it,  that  you  get  trees  that  have 
been  grafted  upon  whole  roots  ;  and  while  you 
are  in  the  nursery  looking  to  this,  see  to  it,  also, 
that  you  get  trees  with  low-spreading  tops,  with 
sound,  healthy  bark,  and  a  thrifty  appearance. 
See,  too,  that  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  with 
a  good  supply  of  fibrous  roots.  A  little  care 
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here,  will  save  one  or  two  years’  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  a  life-long  difference  in  the 
health,  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  orchard. 

The  Best  Age  at  which  to  Set  Trees  is 
probably,  two  or  three  years,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  their  growth  in  the  nursery.  Ordi¬ 
narily  I  like  three-year-old  trees  best,  if  proper 


Pig.  1. — MILO. 

care  is  exercised  in  taking  them  up,  so  as  to  get 
a  sufficiency  of  roots.  Now,  having  the  trees 
at  homo,  you  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
time  and  circumstances  in  setting.  Let  the 
work  be  done  as  early  as  a  suitable  condition  of 
the  soil  will  admit.  One  of  the  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  of  early  setting  is,  that  the  tree  is  in  a 
dormant  or  sleeping  state,  and  is  better  able  to 
withstand  uninjured,  the  unnatural  shock  of  re¬ 
moval,  exposure,  and  rough  handling.  Select, 
if  practicable,  a  cloudy,  damp  day  for  setting. 
Have  a  bucket  of  water  along,  and  give  the  roots 
a  good  drenching  after  they  have  been  put  in 
position,  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  well 
pulverized  soil.  Be  careful  that  the  roots  lie 
naturally  in  their  places,  and  that  the  earth  be 
thoroughly  filled  in  among  them;  and  finally, 
that  the  earth  at  the  last  filling  up  be  tightly 
pressed  down  upon  them,  covering  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  the}'  stood  in  the  nursery. 

TnE  Proper  Distance  to  set  Trees. — It  is 
very  evident  that  they  should  be  set  much  closer 


here  on  our  prairies  than  at  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  protection.  My  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  set  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
apart,  depending  upon  the  habit  of  the  tree. 
Say  twenty  feet  for  such  varieties  as  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  and  Red  June,  and  twenty-five  feet  for 


those  with  wide-spreading  tops  like  the  Yellow 
Bellflower.  By  close  planting,  the  trees  protect 
each  other,  both  against  wind  and  sun,  both  of 
which  are  very  severe  upon  newly  set  trees  on 
our  immense  stretches  of  prairie.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  mutual  protection,  it  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  orchard  be  enclosed  on  all  sides 
but  the  south,  by  some  effectual 
Wind-breaks,  at  least  forty 
feet  from  the  outside  rows.  I  find 
for  this  purpose,  the  White  Wil¬ 
low,  and  Cotton-wrood  admirably 
adapted.  Norway  Spruce,  when 
it  can  be  had,  is  still  better;  but 
those  first  named  answer  a  very 
good  purpose.  The  more  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  north  and  west  of 
the  orchard,  the  better.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  it  be  hill  or 
grove.  If  we  had  hills,  or  hill¬ 
sides  iu  the  West,  as  plentifully 
as  our  neighbors  have  in  New 
England,  I  would  by  all  means 
recommend  them  for  orchard 
plats ;  but  not  having  them,  we 
must  resort  to  artificial  means  to 
secure  their  benefits;  one  of 
which  has  been  considered ;  the  other  is 
Drainage. — It  is  useless  to  talk  about  “  fruit 
in  a  frog  pond.”  We  might  as  well  expect  our 
children  to  be  healthy  with  wet,  cold  feet,  the 
year  round,  as  to  expect  it  of  our  apple,  or  other 
fruit  trees.  Drainage,  either  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  protection,  are  indispensable  requisites 
of  a  healthy  and  productive  orchard.  By 
following  out  the  plan  of  ridging  up,  herein 
indicated,  and  giving  a  sufficient  outlet  to  the 
dead  furrows,  surface  drainage  may  be  secured, 
which,  on  level  ground,  answers  a  good  purpose. 


Notes  on  New  or  Little  Known  Apples. 

BY  CHARLES  DOWNING. 

9. _ • _ 

Milo. — Syn.,  The  Doctor. — Col.  E.  C.  Frost, 
of  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  who  kindly  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  new  apple,  says:  “It  originated 
with  Jonathan  Bailey,  of  Milo,  Yates  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  known  as  ‘  The  Doctor.’  Tree,  a 
very  strong,  upright  grower,  both  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  orchard,  and  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer  every  year ;  it 
ripens  here  in  Sept,  and  the 
forepart  of  Oct,”  As  there 
is  already  a  Doctor  apple, 
the  local  name,  “  The  Doc¬ 
tor,”  is  likely  to  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion,  and  it  is  thought  best 
to  adopt  the  name  of  the 
town  in  which  it  originated. 

Fruit  medium  or  above, 
oblate;  skin  whitish,  shaded, 
striped,  broken  splashes  of 
light  and  dark-rich  red, 
and  moderately  sprinkled 
with  light  dots,  a  few  of 
which  have  a  brown  center ; 
stalk  very  short  and  small, 
inserted  in  a  large,  deep  cav¬ 
ity,  yellowish;  calyx  half 
open ;  segments  short,  erect, 
the  ends  sometimes  slightly 
recurved;  basin  large,  deep, 
very  slightly  corrugated; 
flesh  quite  white,  crisp,  tender,  juic3r,  with  a 
pleasant  vinous,  subacid  flavor;  quality  “very 
good;”  core  medium.  September  and  October. 

Lord  Suffield. — This  new  English  apple  is 
briefly  described  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ;  the  fruit¬ 


ing  of  the  tree  here  last  summer,  allows  me  to 
make  a  more  extended  description.  It  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  variety  for  market,  and  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Tree  vigorous,  somewhat  spreading, 
an  abundant  bearer;  fruit  large,  roundish,  slight¬ 
ly  conic,  obscurely  ribbed;  skin  whitish  yel- 
low,  with  sometimes  a  shade  of  red  in  the  sun, 


sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  dots,  and  many  rather 
obscure  light  ones;  stalk  short  and  small,  in¬ 
serted  in  large,  uneven  cavity;  calyx  closed; 
segments  short,  to  a  point;  basin  small,  corru¬ 
gated;  flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  brisk  sub-acid  ; 
core  rather  large.  Ripens  all  of  September. 

Somerset. — The  origin  of  this  is  unknown  to 
me,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
town  of  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  given  me  this  season,  and  also  a  few 
years  previous,  by  C.  L.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  who  values  it  highly  as  an  amateur  fruit,  and 
for  family  use.  It  may  be  some  old  variety  un¬ 
der  another  name,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  elsewhere.  It  is  a  delicious  eating  apple, 
ripening  the  last  of  September  and  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive;  fruit 
below  medium,  roundish,  conical ;  skin  whitish 
yellow,  with  sometimes  a  few  nettings  of  russet, 
and  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brown  dots ;  stalk 
of  medium  length,  slender,  often  with  bracts  in¬ 
serted  in  a  moderate  cavity ;  calyx  closed;  seg¬ 
ments  long,  narrow,  and  slightly  recurved; 
basin  very  small,  corrugated ;  flesh  quite  white, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  ;  qual¬ 
ity  very  good,  or  best;  core  rather  large. 

- - — o»  »  - ■ 

How  to  Lay  Out  a  Flower  Garden. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


In  the  article  last  month  we  gave  some  sim¬ 
ple  examples  of  beds  cut  in  the  lawn.  This 
style  of  gardening  can  be  carried  out  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner.  In  England,  in  places  where 
expense  is  not  a  consideration,  the  beds  are 
replanted  three  or  four  times  a  year,  so  that 
each  season,  winter  included,  has  its  appropri¬ 
ate  plants.  But  few  among  us  will  care  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  elaborate  work.  We  will  not  oc¬ 
cupy  space  with  plans,  giving  only  two  simple 
ones,  to  illustrate  the  principles  followed  in  de¬ 
signing  them.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  gar¬ 
den  or  that  of  the  beds  composing  it,  the  two 
sides  must  be  symmetrical  in  form,  and  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  colors  must  be  so  arranged  that  a  bed 
of  one  color  will  be  balanced  by  another  of  the 
same  color.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  rules  are 
observed  in  the  circular  design,  fig.  1,  where  1 
is  planted  with  rose  color ;  2,  2,  4,  4,  and  8,  8,  are 
white;  3,  3,  dark  lilac;  5,  5,  blueish  lilac;  6,  8, 
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yellow  ;  7,  7,  scarlet;  9,  9,  purple.  The  planting 
here  is  done  with  various  colored  Verbenas,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1,  where  a  rose-colored  Geranium  is  used, 
and  in  6  6,  where  the  yellow  is  a  Calceolaria. 
Moreover,  the  quieter  colors  must  be  towards 
the  center,  and  the  gay  and  positive  ones  the 
farthest  from  it.  In  fig.  2  is  a  design  by  the 
late  Donald  Beaton,  for  a  garden  in  a  front  yard, 
which  may  have  one  of  the  short  or  one  of  the 
long  sides  towards  the  house,  according  to  the 


Fig.  1. — CIRCULAR  DESIGN  OF  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


nature  of  the  locality.  In  this  plan  the  beds 
are  edged  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  1x1111 
light  gravel.  It  admits  of  being  planted  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  all  the  beds  may  be  used  for 
bedding  plants,  or  those  upon  the  side  may  be 
for  roses  and  other  shrubs,  while  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  filled  with  flowers  in  masses. 

To  plant  even  a  simple  design  in  the  bedding 
style,  requires  a  large  number  of  plants.  Where 
there  is  a  green-house  and  a  gardener,  these  can 
be  readily  supplied,  but  if  one  has  to  purchase 
plants,  the  cost,  even  at  the  wholesale  price, 
becomes  a  serious  item.  We  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  ones  used  for  garden  deco¬ 
ration,  remarking  that  the  florists’  prices  for  them 
are  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  dozen.  Geraniums  or 
Pelargoniums.  Among  those  of  the  Zonale 
class  we  have  flowers  of  the  most  intense  scar¬ 
let,  salmon  color,  rose,  pink,  and  white.  They 
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Fig.  2. — DESIGN  FOR  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

flourish  well  in  our  climate,  and  a  great  show 
can  be  made  with  them.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
beautiful  tricolor  Geraniums  with  markings  of 
gold,  silver,  and  crimson,  will  endure  our  hot 


suns.  Verbenas  are  among  the  most  popular 
bedding  plants,  and  give  a  great  range  of  colors, 
from  white  to  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  and 
purple.  Petunias.  Only  the  single  sorts  should 
be  used  for  bedding;  named  sorts  may  be  had 
of  florists,  or  they  may  be  grown  from  the  seed 
like  annuals.  Lobelias  give  us  pure  white,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  blues.  The  plants  are  of 
low  growth,  and  in  ribbon  planting  should  oc¬ 
cupy  the  outside  lines.  Shrubby  Calceolarias, 
though  they  give  crimson  and  other  colors,  are 
valued  in  bedding  for  furnishing  bright- yellow 
flowers.  These  are  the  leading  plants  grown 
for  their  flowers,  besides  which  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  used  for  the  ornamental  character  of  their 
foliage.  Among  the  most  popular  and  valuable 
of  these  are  the  Coleuses.  The  old  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  with  crimson  leaves,  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  bed;  C.  Veitchii  has  a  dark  chocolate  spot  in 
the  leaves,  and  a  new  set  of  Golden  Coleuses 
promise  to  give  us  a  new  series  of  fine  shades. 
Alter nanther as  are  low  growing  plants  with 
small  leaves  variegated  with  rose,  crimson,  and 
yellow.  Among  the  white  or  silvery-leaved  plants 
there  are  Centaurea  Candida  and  gymnocarpa , 
Cineraria  maritima,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and 
others.  These  answer  admirably  to  set  off  al¬ 
most  any  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  edgings  with  fine  effect,  as  well  as  to 
separate  bright  colors  in  lines  of  ribbon  planting. 
It  is  well  to  dig  over  the  bed  several  times,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  get  well  warmed  through  before  the  plants 
are  set  out.  The  distance  apart  for  the  plants 
will  depend  upon  the  habit  of  growth.  Lobelias 
and  small-growing  ones  should  be  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  larger  ones,  such  as  Gerani¬ 
ums,  a  foot  or  more,  according  to  their  size. 


Rhubarb  as  a  Market  Crop. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 


In  a  recent  article  on  Asparagus,  I  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  having  to  wait  for  re¬ 
turns  some  years  until  the  crop  matured,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  the  profits  when  thejr  did  come,  were 
much  greater  than  from  annual  vegetables,  that 
were  sown  from  seed  and  matured  the  first  year. 
Rhubarb  in  this  respect,  is  similar  to  Asparagus. 
It  matures  earlier,  and  is  more  easily  cultivated 
than  Asparagus,  as  it  is  a  plant  that  adapts 
itself  to  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  well 
drained,  artificially  or  otherwise.  The  prefer¬ 
able  soil  for  Rhubarb  as  for  most  vegetables,  is 
a  deep,  sandy  loam.  Whatever  the  soil,  it 
should  be  plowed  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  the 
subsoil  plow  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other, 
stirring  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  more; 
after  plowing,  harrow  deeply  and  thoroughly. 

After  the  soil  is  prepared,  lines  are  struck  out 
by  the  plow  4  feet  apart  from  each  side  of 
the  field  or  plot,  so  that  they  will  intersect  at 
right  angles.  At  these  points  the  plants  are 
set,  first  mixing  with  the  soil  3  or  4  shovelfuls 
of  well-rotted  manure  for  each  plant.  The 
time  of  planting  in  the  Northern  or  Western 
States,  may  be  either  in  the  fall  or  spring;  in 
the  Southern  States  the  fall  is  preferable. 

Rhubarb  is  usually  propagated  by  division  of 
the  old  roots ;  each  eye  or  bud  when  broken 
apart  with  a  root  attached,  forming  a  plant. 
But  making  a  plantation  of  any  great  extent  in 
this  way,  is  expensive  to  the  beginner,  as  the 
plants  are  rarely  to  be  purchased  under  $50  per 
1,000  eyes,  and  as  about  3,000  plants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  an  acre,  quite  an  outlay  is  necessary. 

This  expense  may  be  obviated  by  increasing 
the  plants  by  seeds  instead  of  by  division  of  the 


roots.  In  the  Northern  States,  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seed  is  about  the  first  of  March,  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  that  is,  such  a  pit  or  frame  as 
is  used  for  keeping  cabbage  or  lettuce  plants  in 
during  winter.  (Sec  “  Gardening  for  Profit.”) 
The  soil  best  suited  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  made  completely  level  before  sowing.  One 
pound  of  seeds,  which  will  give  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  plants,  will  be  sufficient  to  sow  six  sashes, 
or  about  100  square  feet  of  surface.  After  sow¬ 
ing,  a  soil  made  light  with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf 
mould  from  the  woods,  should  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  one-quarter  of  an 


Fig.  3.— vegetable  worms — {See  next  page.} . 

inch,  and  then  nicely  patted  down  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  This  is  necessary  in  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  all  seeds;  for  if  the  soil  which  covers 
them  is  left  too  loose,  the  air  gets  through  and 
dries  up  the  seed,  so  that  they  germinate  slowly 
or  not  at  all.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annu¬ 
ally  lost  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  by 
the  want  of  this  simple  precaution.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  in  the  frames  becomes  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water,  showering  freely 
from  a  fine  rose  watering-pot.  If  the  sashes  are 
covered  up  by  mats  or  shutters  so  that  the  soil 
never  becomes  frozen,  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough,  if  sown  March  1st,  to  transplant  by 
May  1st,  but  if  not  covered  up  at  night  they 
will  take  three  weeks  longer.  In  such  sections 
of  the  country  as  are  warm  enough  to  begin  out¬ 
door  operations  by  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
sowing  under  sashes,  as  sowing  in  the  open  air 
in  the  manner  described,  will  do  equally  well. 

The  plants  are  fit  to  be  transplanted  into  the 
open  ground  when  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
bight.  The  soil  to  receive  them  should  be  en¬ 
riched  and  pulverized  in  the  best  manner,  and 
the  plants  set  out  either  in  rows  13  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  between  the  plants,  or  in  beds  of 
a  convenient  width,  say  4  feet,  and  the  plants 
set  equidistant,  6  inches  each  way.  By  fall  they 
will  have  grown,  if  kept  clear  of  weeds,  so  as 
to  cover  all  the  ground,  and  may  then,  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  be  planted  out  permanently 
in  the  manner  previously  described. 

The  first  season  after  planting,  no  stalks  should 
be  pulled,  as  they  are  jret  too  young  for  a  crop. 
But  the  next  year,  that  is,  the  third  year  from 
the  seed,  a  full  return  may  be  expected  if  proper 
attention  has  been  given  to  cultivation. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  name  the  annual 
profits  from  an  acre  of  Rhubarb  in  full  bearing, 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  earliness.  Even 
here  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  growers  vary 
in  their  statements  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre. 
The  difference  of  a  week  in  earliness  makes  a 
difference  of  $200  and  $300.  Here,  then,  is  a 
chance  for  many  a  point  in  the  Southern  States, 
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for  if  this  vegetable  will  net  these  profits  per 
acre  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  that  from 
Southern  growers,  if  equally  well  cultivated,  and 
thrown  into  our  Northern  markets  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier,  must  yield  very  large  returns. 
"We  have  any  quantity  of  annual  vegetables  from 
Southern  States,  such  as  cabbage,  rad¬ 
ishes,  onions,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  and 
tomatoes,  but  we  rarely  see  a  bunch  of 
Southern  rhubarb  or  asparagus.  Besides, 
as  these  two  articles  mature  their  crop 
in  early  spring,  the  low  temperature  at 
that  season  ensures  their  safe  shipment, 
even  if  delayed  a  week  in  the  transit 
to  our  Northern  markets.  The  loss  in 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  such  articles 
as  become  marketable  in  summer,  is 
often  great,  from  the  high  temperature 
at  the  time  of  shipment.  Most  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  would  come  in  better 
order  if  they  remained  in  the  package 
8  days  in  an  average  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  than  if  kept  for  3  days  in  a 
temperature  of  90  degrees.  Hence  those 
fruits  and  vegetables  maturing  at  a  low 
temperature  are  best  fitted  to  be  grown 
at  the  South  for  Northern  markets. 

Snails,  Worms,  and  Caterpillars. 

If  the  reader  of  the  heading  looks 
for  an  article  upon  some  pests  of  the 
garden,  he  will  be  disappointed,  as  we 
have  reference  to  the  snails,  worms, 
and  caterpillars,  that  are  cultivated.  On 
other  occasions,  wc  have  mentioned 
.striking  instances  in  which  animals  re¬ 
sembled  plants,  and  have  illustrated 
plants  which  imitated  animals.  Some 
of  the  seed-pods  of  the  Pea  Family 
bear  so  striking  a  likeness  to  snails, 
caterpillars,  and  worms,  that  at  first 
sight  they  may  be  readily  mistaken 
for  those  animals.  The  French  culti¬ 
vate  a  number  of  plants  which  are  not  used  so 
much  for  food  as  for  garnishing  or  ornamenting 
dishes,  and  in  their  later  works  we  find  included 
those  which  furnish  pods  resembling  disagreea¬ 
ble  animals  we  have  named.  Their  use — if  it 
may  be  called  one — is  to  place  upon  salads,  to 
surprise  those  who  are  at  the  table.  As  one  of 
their  authors  says,  “If  the  surprise  is  an  inno¬ 
cent  one,  it  is  certainly  not  agreeable.”  As  the 
seeds  are  now  offered  by  some  of  our  dealers, 


Fig.  1.— VEGETABLE  SNAIL. 


we  give  figures  of  the  plants,  with  the  remark 
that  they  require  no  special  culture.  The 
Vegetable  Snail,  fig.  1,  is  Medicago  orbicularis. 
Its  remarkably  twisted  pod  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  snail  shell.  The  Vegetable 
Caterpillar,  fig.  2,  is  Scorjnurus  vermiculala ,  the 


pod  of  which  looks  much  like  a  hairy  cater¬ 
pillar  coiled  upon  itself.  In  fig.  3  (on  preceding- 
page)  we  have  the  Vegetable  Worms,  the  fruit  of 
Astragalus  hamosus.  In  the  figures,  a  single 
fruit  is  given  of  the  natural  size,  and  a  reduced 
branch  of  each,  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant. 


the  marsh  marigold. — {Caltha palustris.) 

Spring  Greens— The  Marsh  Marigold. 

A  list  of  all  the  different  plants  used  as 
“  greens  ”  would  be  a  curious  one,  as  it  would  in¬ 
clude  members  of  widely  differing  families; 
some  neutral,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  some 
more  or  less  active,  but  all  agreeing  in  that 
their  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  tender  and 
not  unpalatable.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear 
of  some  newly  introduced  plant,  or  some  old 
one,  which  we  have  grown  for  other  purposes, 
suggested  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  pot. 
Even  the  leaves  of  the  ornamental  Ice-plant 
and  Madeira  vine  have  been  made,  by  some,  to 
serve  their  turn  upon  the  table.  Among-  our 
indigenous  plants  used  as  greens,  none  is  so 
generally  employed  —  at  least  in  the  Eastern 
States — as  the  Marsh  Marigold,  ( Caltha  palus¬ 
tris),  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  in  its  localities 
it  grows  abundantly,  and  is  readily  gathered. 
In  April  and  May,  the  wet  meadows  and  the 
margins  of  brooks  are  made  gay  by  the  golden 
buds  and  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  leaves  are 
round-heart-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  green.  The 
flowers,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  look 
much  like  large  Buttercups ;  indeed,  the  plant 
belongs  in- the  same  family  with  the  Buttercup 
or  Crow-foot.  The  leaves  and  tender  stems  are 
gathered  at  or  just  before  flowering  time.  The 
plant,  when  fresh,  is  considerably  acrid,  but 
this  quality  is  removed  by  cooking.  In  most 
localities  the  plant  is  known  as  “  Cowslips.”  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  early  settlers  should  have 
applied  this  name,  as  the  plant  has  neither  re¬ 
semblance  to,  uor  relationship  with,  the  Cow¬ 


slip.  It  is  a  native  of  England  also,  and  there 
it  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  called  Marsh 
Marigold,  although  it  is  not  a  Marigold. 

- . — r,  O—  .-o- - 

Winter  Pears.— F.  R.  Elliott  writes:— I 
regard  the  neglect  to  plant  and  grow  more  of 
the  winter  varieties  of  pears  as  a  decided 
error  on  the  part  of  fruit-growers.  It 
is  true,  it  requires  a  modicum  of  know¬ 
ledge  relative  to  ripening  them,  over 
and  above  that  demanded  by  autumn 
varieties ;  but  whoever  expects  to  realize 
paying  returns  from  any  business,  must 
understand  that  business,  make  it  his 
business,  and  attend  to  the  business,  to 
which  rule  fruit-growing  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by 
looking  over  a  basket  of  winter  sorts 
of  pears  just  received  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  Rochester,  in  which 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenne  d’Alen- 
f;on,  and  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  stand 
prominent  for  size  and  quality.  Ob¬ 
jections  are  sometimes  made  by  grow¬ 
ers  to  these  and  some  other  superior 
winter  pears,  on  account  of  the  slow 
growth  of  tree.  Experience  proves 
that  such  objections,  when  well  under¬ 
stood,  are  strictly  commendations  of 
the  variety,  as  it  has  been  long  known 
by  careful  observing  horticulturists,  and 
recently  advocated  in  Western  meet¬ 
ings,  that  a  moderate  and  slow  growth 
while  young,  and  not  too  early  coming 
to  bearing  maturity,  are  indications  of 
longevity  and  health  in  the  tree. 
Columbia,  Beurre  Duhaume,  Beurre 
Langlier,  and  others,  are  as  good  grow¬ 
ers  and  bearers  as  market  men  could 
wish;  but  in  quality,  the  fruit  for 
table  use  will  not  rank  above  “  good.” 

[Upon  reading  the  foregoing,  we 
were  reminded  to  look  after  some 
Ducliesse  de  Bordeaux  sent  last  fall  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  of  Philadelphia.  Though 
they  were  slightly  shriveled  when  put  away, 
from  having  been  exposed  at  an  exhibition,  they 
proved  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. — Ed.] 


Coal  Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees.  —  Several 
have  asked  whether  coal  ashes  are  A-aluable  as 
an  application  to  fruit  trees,  and  as  in  various 
places  we  have  seen  small  heaps  of  the  ashes 


piled  against  the  trunks,  we  suppose  there  is  an 
impression  that  they  possess  some  particular 
value.  Whatever  benefit  they  may  be,  is  due  to 
the  small  amount  of  wood  ash  they  contain, 
which  will  of  course  vary  with  the  quantity  of 
wood  or  charcoal  which,  is  used  in  kindling. 
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(B®-  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


Library  Steps. 


Modern  furniture  at  best,  is  not  very  strong,  and 
soon  becomes  worn  out  even  with  the  most  careful 
usage.  Nothing  brings  a  chair  into  that  rickety 
stage  which  precedes  dissolution,  sooner  than  its 
frequent  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  step  ladder.  It  is 
the  most  convenient  thing  near  at  hand,  if  one 
wishes  to  take  something  from  a  high  shelf,  reach 
up  to  arrange  a  window 
curtain,  or  for  any  similar 
purpose.  Step  ladders  are 
not  convenient  to  keep 
always  at  hand,  and  there 
is  generally  more  or  less 
trouble  in  arranging 
them.  The  house-furnish¬ 
ing  stores  sell  what  are 
called  library  steps,  li£e 
those  represented  in  the 
engraving.  A  tall  stool 
has  a  strong  iron  rod  con¬ 
necting  two  of  its  legs. 
This  rod  supports  two 
library  steps.  steps,  which  are  of  such  a 
size,  that,  when  not  in  use,  they  can  be  readily 
turned  back,  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  legs, 
and  the  affair  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a 
stool.  Those  in  the  stores  are  made  of  black-wal¬ 
nut,  with  the  steps  and  the  top  covered  with  pieces 
of  carpeting.  Such  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  any 
amateur  workman  can  make,  will  be  found  very 
convenient,  and  save  much  wear  and  tear  of  chairs. 


Nice  Dishes  that  all  Farmer-Folks  caa 
have. 

BY  MRS.  “n.  M.  R.,”  MONTOUR  CO.,  PA. 

- a - 

The  question,  What  shall  we  do  for  a  change?  is 
one  which  often  vexes  the  housewife,  and  many 
times  is  not  so  easily  answered,  especially  among  a 
certain  class  of  farmers  (and  a  pretty  large  class 
too),  who  feel  that  they  must  make  the  products 
of  their  own  farm  furnish  variety  for  the  table. 
Among  this  class,  apples  are  the  “stand-by”  for 
fruit,  and  in  nine  families  out  of  ten  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  conic  to  the  table  in  but  two  ways,  viz. : 
between  two  lard  crusts,  and  stewed.  I  give  a  few 
recipes  for  preparing  this  esteemed  fruit,  which, 
when  once  tried,  will  not,  I  think,  be  willingly  aban¬ 
doned _ Take  easy-cooking,  tart  apples;  pare,  and 

with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  remove  the  core ;  after 
they  are  all  served  in  this  way,  place  on  a  tin  plate, 
the  stem  or  blossom  end  down,  and  fill  the  hole,  left 
by  removing  the  core,  with  sugar ;  drop  three  or  four 
drops  of  water  (flavored  with  lemon,  if  you  choose) 
on  the  sugar  in  each  apple,  and  set  in  the  oven 
and  bake  until  done,  which  will  be  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour,  if  your  oven  is  right.  Remove 
to  an  earthen  plate  as  soon  as  done,  which  should 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  serving.  These 
are  excellent  with  meat  dinners,  or,  eaten  alone 
with  cream  and  sugar,  they  make  a  very  nice  des¬ 
sert _ Some  persons  consider  sweet  apples  of  lit¬ 

tle  use  in  the  kitchen,  but  when  properly  prepar¬ 
ed,!  think  they  are  nearly  as  good  as  peaches.  Pare, 
quarter,  and  core,  nice  sweet  apples,  put  them  in 
an  earthen  or  new  tin  dish  and  set  in  the  steamer 
and  steam  until  done,  which  can  be  told  by  trying 
with  a  fork.  Serve,  when  cold,  with  cream  and  su¬ 
gar.  Do  not  forget  to  steam  and  can  some  before 
they  are  all  gone,  so  that  you  .can  have  them  next 
spring  when  other  fruit  is  scarce _ Apple  Pud¬ 

ding. — Set  as  much  stale  bread  in  the  oven  as  will 
make  a  pint  of  crumbs.  When  it  is  brittle  enough 
to  roll,  remove,  and  rail  very  fine.  Take  four  me¬ 
dium-sized  tart  apples,  pare,  quarter,  and  core,  cut¬ 
ting  each  quarter  into  four  pieces  by  cutting  it  in 
two,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Then  take  one 
quart  and  a  gill  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 


melted,  a  little  salt,  and  spice  to  your  taste.  Beat 
the  butter,  eggs,  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  in 
with  them  all  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  in  the 
same  dish  in  which  it  goes  to  the  table,  unless 
brought  to  the  table  in  small  dishes.  Before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  oven,  beat  the  white  of  the  eggs 
with  a  half  cup  of  sugar  to  a  stiff  froth  and  spread 
over  your  pudding,  and,  when  “  set,”  remove  from 
the  oven.  To  be  eaten,  when  nearly  cold,  with 

cream _ Apple  Jonathan. — Pare,  quarter,  and 

core  enough  tart  apples  for  two  layers  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  deep,  square  pie-tin,  cuttiug  each  quarter 
in  two,  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar.  Then  take  one 
coffee-cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  of  buttermilk,  a 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  will  pour.  Stir 
all  well  together  aud  pour  over  the  apples,  and 
bake  until  done,  Turn  out  of  the  baking  tin 
on  to  a  platter,  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
- -  - - -*<?■— - -  - - 

*  A  Home  Letter. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Dear  Mary  : — I  have  been  thinking  this  morn¬ 
ing  about  the  inhuman  way  in  which  mothers  are 
overworked.  Did  you  read  a  letter  from  one  such 
woman  in  the  October  number  of  the  Agriculturist? 

I  hope  that  was  a  fictitious  letter,  [It  was  not.  Ed.] 
but  you  and  I  both  know  real  cases  just  as  sad. 
The  thought  of  them  always  gives  me  a  heart-ache. 
There  was  an  excellent  reply  to  that  letter  in  the 
December  number,  but  I  felt,  in  reading  it,  that  the 
writer  had  not  been  so  deeply  impressed  as  I  was 
with  the  fact  that  the  “overworked  farmer’s  wife  ” 
had  three  little  children,  “  none  of  them  old  enough 
to  be  of  any  service.”  That  means,  three  little 
ones  to  hinder  the  work  of  a  housekeeper.  But 
how  about  the  work  of  a  mother  ?  Preachers  and 
poets  tell  us  that  no  work  is  so  important.  In¬ 
deed,  everybody  is  saying  so,  now  that  women  are 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  forsaking  their  babies 
for  the  ballot-box.  If  men  really  believed  that  the 
rearing  of  healthy  and  noble  men  and  women  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  improvement  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  swine,  don’t  you  think  they  would  see  to  it 
that  mothers  had  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  work 
well  ?  But  you  and  I  will  not  blame  men  for  all  the 
misery  we  see  in  the  lot  of  woman.  To  that  over¬ 
worked  woman,  and  to  all  women,  I  say,  let  us  all 
join  hands  and  hearts  in  earnest  efforts  to  discover 
just  where  the  mischief  lies,  and  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  We  shall  have  to  begin  our 
investigations  and  labors  close  at  home. 

Overwork  is  bad  enough  in  any  one — a  species  of 
suicide.  Its  effects  are  felt  by  so  many  others,  in 
the  case  of  a  mother,  that  it  is  then  especially  de¬ 
plorable— yes,  sinful.  She  has  no  right  to  make 
drafts  upon  the  constitutional  vigor  of  her  unborn 
children.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  an  awful 
power  for  good  or  evil  rests  with  the  mothers  of  the 
race?  If  from  this  hour  each  child  born  into  the 
world  could  have  a  healthy,  good,  and  wise  mother, 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  millenium. 
Fathers,  however,  must  bear  their  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  children’s  health  and  characters. 
Mothers  are  not  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  farmers  should  realize  that  the  mothers  of  their 
children  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  care  and 
consideration  as  they  give  their  cows. 

Nursing  babes  suffer  when  their  mothers  get  very 
weary.  The  quality  of  their  food  is  impaired,  and 
delicate  children  quickly  show  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  them.  Nothing  in  the  world  tires 
and  worries  me  so  much  as  to  hear  the  call  of  my 
baby  when  my  hands  are  so  engaged  that  I  cannot 
attend  to  its  needs.  Babies  should  be  taught  to 
rely  upon  themselves  a  good  deal  for  amusement. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  take  them  or  feed  them  every 
time  they  ask  it.  If  they  are  not  suffering  real  dis¬ 
comfort,  they  can  be  easily  diverted  by  a  change  of 
position  or  by  a  new  plaything.  Still,  they  need 
constant  and  wise  attention.  An  ignorant  nurse 
will  not  do  at  all. 

Are  you  interested  in  Kindergartens  ?  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  find  out  all  I  can  about  Froebel’s  system  of 
infant  education  as  soon  as  possible.  With  little 


ones  already  growing  around  me,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  If  farmers  need  leisure  to  read  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  and  to  attend  clubs,  surely  mothers 
need  equal  opportunities  for  informing  themselves 
about  their  peculiar  duties,  and  the  best  methods 
of  performing  them.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
any  fool  could  be  a  farmer,  just  as  now  it  seems 
generally  supposed  that  maternal  instinct,  such  as 
brute  mothers  share  with  us,  is  sufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  for  motherhood.  But  you  know  that  more 
than  half  of  all  the  children  born,  die  before  tbe 
age  of  five  years.  When  I  look  at  the  diseased 
and  vicious  specimens  of  men  and  women  thrown 
upon  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  the  first  three 
years  of  a  child’s  life  are  more  important  to  its 
character  and  destiny,  than  any  other  three  years. 

In  infancy  every  touch  and  tone,  and  all  the  scenes 
of  daily  life,  have  such  a  power  upon  the  opening- 
faculties  as  they  can  never  have  again.  Good  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  allow  some  men  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  their  horses  and  cattle.  Should  not  good 
mothers  be  equally  careful  with  their  children? 
When  a  mother  cannot  attend  to  her  housework 
and  her  children  too,  the  hired  labor  should  be  for 
the  kitchen  rather  than  for  the  nursery,  unless  she 
can  be  sure  that  the  nurse  employed  is  better  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  care  of  children  than  she  is  herself. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case.  There  are  different 
gifts,  you  know. 

Then  there  are  those  little  questioners,  from  two 
years  old  and  upward.  Nature  keeps  them  all  tbe 
time  asking,  “  What  is  it?”  “  How  ?”  and  “Why  ?” 
Some  wise  and  patient  friend  should  be  ever  near 
at  hand  to  guide  their  inquiring  minds,  and  watch 
over  the  habits  they  are  forming.  Surely,  the  mother 
has  the  first  right  to  this  sacred  and  beautiful  office, 
and  to  the  best  assistance  her  husband  can  render. 
Surely,  the  young  women  and  girls  yet  to  become 
mothers  have  a  right  to  such  education  ns  shall  fit 
them  to  answer  their  children’s  questions,  about 
the  trees,  birds,  and  insects,  the  clouds  and  stars, 
and  about  the  construction  of  their  own  bodies, 
and  even  the  stones  and  weeds  by  the  wayside. 
My  little  boy  (not  four  years  old,  and  not  at  all 
precocious,  thank  Heaven  !)  often  drives  me  to  the 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia,  and  to  scientific  books, 
by  his  most  natural  questions.  It  is  no  easy  thing 
sometimes  to  fit  the  answer  to  his  needs,  telling 
him  enough  to  satisfy  his  present  curiosity  and 
keep  alive  his  interest  in  that  line  of  observation, 
without  burdening  or  straining  his  young  mind  at 
all.  These  little  ones  have  no  business  with  the 
alphabet,  but  need,  instead,  intelligent  mothers. 
It  is  we  who  need  books  and  lectures.  “  Bring  on 
your  colleges  —  quick!”  I  sometimes  cry,  when 
Birdie’s  innocent  questions  reveal  my  ignorance  to 
me.  Who  more  needs  knowledge  than  a  mother? 

Many  mothers  have  all  they  can  possibly  do  to 
provide  for  the  common,  physical  needs  of  their 
children.  They  are  so  liarrassed  by  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
listen  to  the  children’s  questions  or  complaints. 
They  need  our  sympathy  as  much  as  do  the  children, 
if  they  fall  into  a  way  of  scolding  and  threatening 
and  slapping  the  little  ones.  They  have  no  chance 
to  become  really  acquainted  with  their  children, 
among  whom  no  two  have  the  same  disposition. 
The  little  boys  and  girls  soon  come  to  feel  that 
mother  does  not  understand  them,  and  has  no  time 
to  listen  to  their  questions,  experiences,  and  plans. 
They  go  somewhere  else  to  find  an  intimate  friend. 
Poor  children  !  and  poor  mother  !  She  needs  them 
as  much  as  they  need  her. 

The  very  little  ones  need  a  mother’s  care  aud 
counsel  scarcely  more  than  do  the  older  children. 
It  is  not  good  human  economy  to  use  up  the 
mothers  in  household  labor,  leaving  families  of  boys 
and  girls  motherless  at  a  most  critical  period  of 
life,  or  with  only  a  poor  broken-down  apology  for 
a  mother.  The  boys  and  girls  just  going  out  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  should  have  at  home  awise 
aud  sympathizing  friend,  who  knows  what  sort  of 
an  education  they  are  getting  from  their  schools  and 
companions,  and  from  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Don’t  point  me  to  our  grandmothers,  and  say, 
that  they  had  larger  families  and  did  even  more 
work  than  the  women  of  the  present  day.  They 
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were  stronger  in  health  to  begin  with ;  but  it  is  a 
question  with  me  whether  we  are  not  suffering  the 
visitation  of  their  sins  upon  us,  in  the  way  of  weak 
constitutions.  It  is  certain  that  the  children  of  our 
day  are  much  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  than 
our  grandmothers’  were,  and  our  houses  are  harder 
to  keep,  in  spite  of  modern  improvements.  There 
are  more  rooms  to  take  care  of,  we  use  more 
crockery  at  every  meal,  and  cook  a  greater  variety 
of  food.  There  is  more  clothing  to  make,  wash, 
iron,  and  mend,  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
General  society  makes  greater  demands  upon  wives 
and  mothers,  and  more  papers  and  books  come 
into  our  houses,  wearying  us  with  their  cries  to  be 
read.  I  don’t  think  we  need  feel  at  all  ashamed  or 
diseouraged  if  wo  are  unable  to  do  all  that  our 
grandmothers  did.  Like  them,  let  us  teach  out- 
sons  and  daughters  to  help  us.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  teach  them,  but  it  will  pay  both  them  and  us. 
It  is  a  false  tenderness  that  seeks  to  spare  the  pretty 
hands  of  a  child,  and  dreads  to  put  a  portion  of  our 
care  upon  the  young  shoulders.  It  should  be  done 
with  kindness  and  moderation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  discipline  as  well  as  for  our  relief. 

“  The  farmer  needs,  above  all  else,  a  clear  head, 
with  all  his  faculties  of  mind,  muscle,  light  and  ac¬ 
tive,  and  under  complete  control.  Much  depends 
tipon  temperament,  but  as  a  rule  such  men  need 
sound  sleep  and  plenty  of  it.”  Is  not  the  remark 
just  quoted  equally  applicable  to  mothers  ?  “  Sound 
sleep  and  plenty  of  it !”  Some  women  never  know 
that  for  years  and  years  of  their  lives.  They  have 
no  vacations  from  the  confining  care  of  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  go  constantly  hungering  for  the 
6leep  they  need  but  cannot  get.  Much  would  be 
gained  in  the  way  of  rest  if  the  baby  never  slept  in 
the  same  bed  with  both  its  parents.  In  warm 
weather,  a  crib  beside  its  mother  is  better  ;  and  in 
very  cold  weather  it  should  have  a  good  bed 
by  itself.  The  baby  should  not  sleep  upon  its 
mother’s  arm,  as  neither  can  rest  soundly  or 
comfortably.  It  can  be  taught  on  the  start  to  take 
food  only  once  during  the  night,  and  may  be  wean¬ 
ed  from  night  nursing  altogether  when  quite  young. 

From  all  our  lives,  some  things  get  “crowded 
out  ”  which  we  would  gladly  do.  It  is  a  nice 
point  to  settle  what  shall  be  done  and  what  left 
undone,  and  it  is  in  deciding  this  that  char¬ 
acter  shows  itself.  I  say,  let  us  cherish  especially 
those  things  that  tend  most  to  make  our  families 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  We  may  cut 
down  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  pastry, 
and  be  the  gainers  for  it.  Women  owe  it  to  their 
husbands  that  they  talk  these  things  over  frankly, 
and  both  should  labor  together  to  do  that  which  is 
for  the  general  welfare.  Even  in  the  worst  cases, 
there  is  generally  more  thoughtlessness  than  un- 
kiudness  on  the  part  of  husbands.  Mothers-  spoil 
their  sons  from  one  generation  to  another,  by  liv¬ 
ing  before  them  uncomplaining  lives  of  drudgery 
and  slow  suicide.  These  sons  never  heard  their 
mothers  “  complain,”  and  they  expect  as  much 
from  their  wives  as  their  own  mothers  accomplished. 


Cause  of  Sons-  Bread-Yeast. —  “A. 
M.  C.,”  Cumberland,  Md.,  asks  why  bread  is  sour 
after  it  is  baked,  and  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
acid  in  flour.  Flour  contains  no  acid,  but  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  acids.'  When  bread  is  raised 
slowly,  especially  if  leaven  (sour  dough)  is  used, 
some  lactic  acid  is  formed,  the  chemistry  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  we  will  not  now  consider.  Again, 
when  we  add  yeast  to  bread  to  cause  fermentation, 
some  of  the  flour  is  decomposed,  a  small  amount 
of  alcohol  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  (gas)  is  set 
free,  which  makes  the  dough  light,  and  causes  it  to 
raise.  When  the  bread  is  baked,  this  fermentation 
is  stopped,  and  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  which  was 
involved  in  the  dough,  makes  the  bread  still  more 
porous.  If  the  dough  remains  too  long  before  it  is 
baked,  another  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  aoetic  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  the  bread 
a  sour  taste.  A  good  bread  maker  shows  her  skill 
by  putting  her  bread  into  the  oven  before  souring 
has  set  in.  Even  the  most  careful  will,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  occasionally  have  a  batch  slight¬ 


ly  soured.  The  trouble  is  then  corrected  by  work¬ 
ing  in  a  little  soda,  thoroughly  dissolved  in  blood- 
warm  water,  just  before  baking.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  using  soda  by  having  quick,  fresh 
yeast,  and  raising  the  dough  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  lady  correspondent,  “M.,”  says  that  by  using 
tlie  following  yeast  she  never  has  sour  bread :  “  To 
make  yeast  that  will  keep  ;  put  a  handful  of  hops, 
in  a  bag  kept  for  the  purpose,  into  2  qts.  of  boiling 
water ;  while  steeping,  wash,  peel,  and  grate  6 
medium  sized  potatoes,  take  out  the  hops,  put  in 
the  potatoes,  boil  a  few  minutes,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly,  add  Fs  teacup  salt,  %  teacup  white  or  light 
brown  sugar,  let  it  cool,  then  add  a  teacup  of  pota¬ 
to  yeast,  if  you  can  get  it,  if  not,  brewers’  will  an¬ 
swer,  let  it  rise  until  a  mass  of  foam,  then  stir  it 
down,  put  it  in  a  large-mouthed  jug  and  keep  it 
corked  tight.  Observe,  if  you  jug  it  before  it  has 
ceased  working,  the  cork  will  be  thrown  out.  For 
a  large  family,  perhaps  a  larger  quantity,  than  here 
indicated,  will  be  necessary.  I  have  used  yeast  made* 
in  this  manner  for  several  years,  and  never  lost  any 
from  souring  in  the  hottest  weather.  A  teacup¬ 
ful  will  raise  two  large  loaves.  The  special  point 
in  this  yeast  is  that  there  is  no  flour  used  in  it.” 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


I  have  been  fixing  up  an  old  rocking  chair  that 
has  done  nursery  service  for  many  years.  The  cane 
bottom  seat  was  almost  gone,  so  first  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  I  picked  out  the  whole  of  it  from  the 
holes,  leaving  nothing  but  the  frame.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  procured  some  strong  packing  twine,  which 
I  threaded  backwards  and  forwards  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cording  an  old-fashioned  bedstead,  making 
a  very  durable  seat ;  then  I  made  a  cushion,  and 
a  cover  for  it,  and  I  value  it  now  more  than  ever. 

I  notice  that  my  new  girl  wears  away  a  broom  all 
on  one  side.  There  is  nothing  annoys  me  so  much 
as  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  broom  that  has  been  so 
worn.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  any  one  see 
Libbie’s  kitchen  broom  as  it  is  now.  I  think  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  suggestive  of  extravagance  and  bad  house¬ 
keeping  as  a  one-sided  broom.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  a  broom  worn  down  in  this  waj'. 
When  sweeping,  hold  the  broom  up,  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  brush  rather  than  sweep,  being  careful 
to  turn  the  broom  and  keep  the  longest  side  to¬ 
wards  the  carpet  or  floor.  A  broom  kept  straight, 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  one  allowed  to  wear 
all  upon  one  side. 

Mrs.  Gilman  asks  me  to  write  more  about  making- 
cake.  She  does  not  mention  her  own  skill  or  want 
of  success,  but  writes  :  “  Some  of  my  neighbors 
make  shocking  cake !  What  is  the  reason  that  cake 
is  not  only  heavy  but  oily  at  times?” — I  remember 
that  mother  used  to  say,  the  way  to  have  light  cake 
is  to  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  perfect  froth, 
and  add  them  lightly,  the  last  thing.  That  was  very 
well  in  those  days,  when  eggs  were  only  5  to  8  cents 
per  dozen,  and  we  put  in  nine  or  ten  to  an  ordina¬ 
ry  sized  cake,  but  now,  when  the  farmers  get  85, 
and  the  grocers  40  cents  for  them,  it  is  evident  that 
cake  must  be  made  light  in  some  other  way.  I  use 
only  one  egg  to  one  loaf  of  cake,  but  I  am  careful 
to  obtain  good  baking  powder,  or  pure  cream  of 
tartar,  and  good  soda.  I  think  one  great  secret  of 
light  cake  making,  is  this  keeping  the  ingredients 
in  a  state  of  foam,  during  the  mixing.  For  instance, 
beat  the  sugar,  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
until  they  turn  white  and  creamy.  Then  add  milk, 
if  used,  and  some  of  the  flour,  beat  and  stir  one 
way  all  the  time  until  the  ingredients  are  mixed, 
and  bake  immediately.  If  cream  of  tartar  and  soda 
are  used,  mix  the  former  with  the  flour,  and  add 
the  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  warm  -wa¬ 
ter,  the  last  thing  before  the  white  of  the  eggs.  I 
imagine  that  cake  is  oily,  at  times,  for  the  reason 
that  the  proportions  are  not  properly  measured, 
riic  sugar  in  all  cases  should  be  as  much  as,  or 
.ore  than  twice  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  the 
flour  should  be  equal  in  quantity  to  the  butter  and 


sugar  together,  thus :  1  part  of  butter,  2  parts  of 
sugar,  and  3  parts  of  flour.  If  these  rules  are  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  bakiug  powder  is  good,  you  can¬ 
not  fail  to  make  good  cake.  I  make  a  very  nice 
cake  using  only  one  egg,  as  follows :  Take  one 
small  teacupful  of  butter,  warmed,  two  and  a  half 
teacupfuls  of  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  ;  beat 
well  together,  then  add  one-half  teaeupful  of  milk  ; 
add  gradually,  boating  one  way,  three  teacupfuls  of 
flour  ;  flavor  with  very  flue  strips  of  citron  or  can¬ 
died  lemon  peel.  Finally  add  three  or  four  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  bake  in  a  buttered  pan  lined  with  white  paper. 

I  manage  my  washing  in  this  way.  The  evening 
previous  to  washing-day  I  put  on  the  boiler  and 
two  gallons  of  soft  water,  allowing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sal-soda,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
soap  sliced ;  let  them  boil  together  until  the  soap 
and  soda  are  dissolved.  I  then  put  the  fine  white 
clothes  into  one  tub,  and  the  coarsest  ones  into 
another.  To  the  water  in  the  boiler  I  add  enough 
cold  water  to  make  the  whole  hike  warm,  and  pour 
it  over  the  clothes,  and  cover  the  tubs  with  a  blank¬ 
et.  In  the  morning  I  add  a  pailful  of  hot  water  to 
the  fine  clothes  and  rub  them  well  from  this.  They 
then  go  through  another  rub  in  fresh  water,  are 
next  boiled  twenty  minutes,  sudsed,  rinsed  in  blue 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  coarse  clothes  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment.  My  colored  clothes  are 
washed,  rinsed,  and  starched  before  hanging  out. 

In  starching  my  muslins  and  the  shirt  bosoms  and 
wristbands,  I  use  boiled  starch,  being  careful  to 
rub  in  well  the  starch,  that  is,  after  the  shirt  bosom 
has  been  dipped  and  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible, 
it  is  well  rubbed  and  patted  between  the  hands. 
This  is  a  secret  known  to  all  good  laundry  women, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
sticking  unless  this  precaution  is  observed.  I  can¬ 
not  make  Edward’s  collars  stiff  enough  -with  boiled 
starch,  so  I  always  use  cold  starch  for  them.  Take 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  starch,  and  perhaps  a  half  tea¬ 
cupful  of  water,  or  a  little  more.  Have  the  starch 
thoroughly  mixed  before  dipping  in  a  collar,  wring 
out,  and  rub  and  pat  with  the  hand,  spread  on  a 
clean  towel,  and  -when  all  are  done,  roll  up  the  tow¬ 
el  and  iron  in  about  an  hour. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Cooking  and.  Cabbage. 

— “  Lucy  Lamb,”  says  :  Wash  the  parsnips,  scrape, 
boil  tender,  and  then  slice  and  brown  on  a  griddle, 
with  butter  to  prevent  sticking.  Carrots  are  good, 
cooked  in  the  same  way.... Boil  cabbage  tender 
in  clear  water  ;  drain  dry,  add  salt  and  a  good  piece 
of  butter  put  on  in  little  bits ;  cut  in  small  squares 
for  convenience  in  serving.  Another  method,  re¬ 
quiring  only  half  as  much  time  in  cooking,  is  to 
chop  the  cabbage  fine  before  cooking ;  boil  in  clear 
water  forty  or  fitly  minutes,  and  serve  as  above. 
It  is  nearly  equal  to  cauliflower. 

Raised  Caltc  without  Eggs.  —  By 
Lucy  Lamb. — Eggs  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and 
we  invent  recipes  which  require  few  or  none.  Stir 
together  a  coffee-cupful  of  light  sugar,  and  half  a 
cupful  of  butter ;  add  a  pint  of  warm  water,  half  a 
cupful  of  yeast,  and  flour  enough  to  make  as  thick 
as  ordinary  fruit  cake.  Rise  oyer  night.  When 
very  light,  add  a  little  mace,  cinnamon,  allspice, 
and  nutmeg,  and  a  cup  of  chopped  raisins.  Put 
in  the  pan,  let  rise  until  light ;  then  bake. 

Marion’s  C  a.  he. —Stir  to  a  cream  a  teacup 
of  butter  and  two  of  sugar ;  then  add  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  one  small  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
pint  of  flour.  Stir  until  just  before  it  is  baked. 
Bake  in  cups,  about  20  minutes. 

Corn  Cake. — By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Griffith,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. — 1  pint  of  buttermilk,  1  pint  of  corn  meal,  2 
beaten  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda;  beat  well  to¬ 
gether  and  bake  in  shallow  tin  pans.  Increase 
quantities  for  more  than  four  or  five  persons. 

Coolties.— By  Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  1  large  cup  of 
butter ;  2  cups  of  sugar  ;  3  well  beaten  eggs ;  jk  a 
cup  of  sour  cream';  1  level  teaspoonful  of  soda;  cin¬ 
namon  or  carraway  seeds,  and  flour  enongh  to  roll, 
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B©YS  <k  ©HEM5  (BdDWMMSo 

SJreet  Toys. 

If  you  were  to  walk  down  Broadway  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  men — all  of  whom  look  strong 
and  healthy  enough  to  do  a  good  day’s  work — who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  childrens’ 
toys  from  little  stands  placed 
at  the  street  corners,  or  up¬ 
on  the  steps  on  some  build¬ 
ing.  If  you  passed  by  these 
venders  day  after  day,  as  I 
do,  you  would  notice  that  the 
stock  frequently  changes. 
A  dealer  will  for  several  days 
offer  figures  that  tumble 
heels  over  head.  After  a 
while  he  will  have  those 
which  dance  at  the  end  of 
a  rubber  string,  then  again, 
some  kind  of  tops  will  be 
for  sale,  until  they  in  turn 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
fashion  in  toys.  I  frequent¬ 
ly  buy  these  street  toys,  and 
if  they  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting,  tell  the  Boys  and 
Girls  about  them.  One  of 
the  late  toys  consists  of  a 
pasteboard  man  without  any 
legs,  and  a  pair  of  pasteboard  boots  hung  by  threads  to 
the  figure.  At  first  sight,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  such  a  toy.  At  the  back  of  the  toy  is  an  elas¬ 
tic  band,  shown  in  the  engraving,  figure  1,  by  a  dotted 
line.  Two  fingers  are  slipped  between  this  elastic  and 
the  figure,  and  one  of  the  boots  put  upon  the  end  of  each 
finger,  and  you  have  a  Highlander  ;  the  fingers  represent 
the  bare  legs  which  arc  considered  necessary  to  a  High¬ 
lander  when  in  full  dress ;  the  knuckles  make  capital 
knees,  and  when  bymoving  the  fingers  the  image  is  made 
to  walk  or  dance,  the  effect  is  laughable.  The  figure 
should  be  painted  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  gay  colors  of  the 
Highland  costume,  but  the 
one  I  got  was  dressed  like 
a  jester  or  clown.  There  is 
another  toy  just  now  pop¬ 
ular— a  puzzle.  It  is  a  coil 
of  brass  wire  of  the  size  of 
figure  2,  upon  which  a  ring 
is  placed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  two  wires  of  the  coil 
pass  through  the  ring.  The 
puzzle  is  to  get  the  ring  off  the  coil.  It  cannot  be  screwed 
off  by  turning  the  coil,  as  that  is  prevented  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  wires  of  the  coil  soldered  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ring  from  going  off  in  that  way.  I  could  show  you  in  a  few 
seconds  how  it  is  done,  but  to  describe  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  Let  us  begin  by  putting  the  ring  on.  Suppose 
yon  have  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  ring  like  those  shown  in 
the  engraving,  but  both  separate.  Put  the  ring  over  the 
top  of  the  coil  and  bring  it  between  two  of  the  turns  of 
the  coil ;  then  give  it,  the  ring,  a  turn  or  a  twist  from 
left  to  right,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  off  without  turning 
the  ring  back  again  from  right  to  left.  The  manner  of 
passing  two  or  more  turns  of  the  coil  through  the  ring  is 
easily  found  ont  by  trying.  Wile  Warren. 


3  gallons.  How  can  they  divide  the  vinegar  by  the  use 
of  these  vessels  so  that  they  may  have  4  gallons  apiece  ? 
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No.  371.  Illustrated  Rebus. — The  artist  here  pictures 
little  difficult  to  make  out  in  the  picture  and  not  easy  to 

No.  372.  A  Problem,  in  Liquid  Measure. — Two  men 
have  purchased  together  an  eight  gallon  keg  of  vinegar ; 
when  they  come  to  divide  it  they  find  that  they  have  only- 
two  empty  vessels,  one  of  which  holds  5  and  the  other 
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No.  373.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  pictorial  statement  of  a 
melancholy  fact— intended  as  a  warning,  notan  example. 

No.  374.  Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Two  women  were  going 
to  market  with  eggs.  One  asked  the  other  to  give  her  an 
egg,  and  then  they  would  each  have  an  equal  fftimber ; 
11  No,”  said  the  other,  “  give  me  one  of  yours  and  I  shall 
have  twice  as  many  as  you  have.  How  many  had  each  ? 

A  ILettei-  from  si  Spittle  Girl. — Ida 

May,  a  girl  in  her  fifth  year,  sends  the  following  account 
of  .her  cat.  “  Pussy  tom-cat  is  just  the  nicest  cat  I 
ever  saw.  He  is  just  now  taking  a  nap  on  the  rocking 
chair ;  he  hardly  ever  lies  on  the  carpet,  he  mostly  lies 
on  the  lounge  or  cushioned  chair.  When  he  lies  on  the 
lounge  he  puts  his  head  on  the  pillow  like  some  old  man 
and  then  I  slip  my  doll  in  his  arms,  and  that  makes  fun 
for  us  all.  If  he  gets  tired  sleeping,  sometimes  he  takes 
a  big  romp  with  us  and  plays  hide,  and  when  we  hunt 
him  behind  tho  curtains,  then  he  jumps  at  us  and  paws 
us  a  little.  We  fetched  pussy  cat  sixty  miles,  and  if  we 
went  sixty  more,  pussy  tom-cat  would  have  to  go  along. 
Pa  says  he  would  n’t  take  ten  dollars  for  my  cat.” 

Don't  IForg-ct  tine  Dirds*. — It  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  birds  in  the  spring,  and  one,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  country  or  in  a  town,  can  have  many  of 
them  near  the  house,  and  receive  much  pleasure  from 
watching  their  cunning  ways.  A  little  box  fastened  to  a 
tree  with  a  hole  for  entrance,  is  much  better  than  the 
showy  houses  some  build.  It  is  great  fun  to  see  a  pair  of 
birds  inspecting  the  “  house  to  let,”  and  when  they  have 
taken  possession,  to  observe  how  industrious  they  are  in 
gathering  materials  for  their  nest.  They  can  be  made 
much  more  interesting  if  you  scatter  feathers,  threads 
raveled  from  cloth,  and  such  other  materials  as  they  use 
for  building;  and  if  you  put  food  in  a  place  near  at  hand 
every  day,  some  birds  will  come  regularly  to  look  for  it. 

Rambleti  in  Oiinn. — Sti*eet  Scenes. 

BY  “CARLKTON.” 

The  people  who  live  down  beneath  our  feet  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  world,  have  such  queer  ways  of  doing 
things,  such  strange  manners  and  customs,  that  I  am 
sure  the  young  people  of  this  country  would  open  their 
eyes  wide,  were  they  to  see  them  ;  but  as  you  cannot  go 
there  just  now.  let  me  be  eyes  for  you  and  tell  you  how 
we  traveled  in  China.  It  is  a  hot, sultry  day.  when  we  set  out 
from  the  house  of  a  merchant,  who  deals 
in  teas  and  silks,  to  see  the  old  city 
of  Canton.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
China.  No  one  knows  when  it  was 
founded,  but  it  was  ever  so  long  be- 
^  fore  Abraham  went  from  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
For  more  than  4,000  years  it  has  been 
a  city.  Hundreds  of  years  before  Jo¬ 
seph  was  sold  a  slave  into  Egypt,  boys 
and  girls  were  playing  in  the  streets 
of  Canton,  or  paddling  boats  on  the 
river,  or  catching  fish  in  the  harbor. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Canton  River,  which,  as 
you  will  see  by  looking  at  your  school 
atlas,  rises  among  the  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  empire,  runs  cast, 
and  empties  into  the  China  sea.  It  is 
about  as  large  as  the  Connecticut.  It 
winds  through  a  lovely  country,  and  as 
you  look  towards  the  west,  you  see 

,  ,  .  .  .  the  beautiful  White  Cloud  hills,  bor- 

a  maxim  which  is  a  ’ 

dering  the  valley  ot  the  stream.  Lit- 

1  tie  villages  are  nestled  on  their  sunny 

|  slopes.  Tlie  fields  are  very  green,  and  so  are  the  pas¬ 
tures,  for  the  Chinese  save  all  fertilizers  tocnrich  thesoil. 

To  travel  in  China,  we  must  either  take  a  coach  or  a 
sedan,  or  else  go  on  foot,  I  dare  say  that  most  of  you 


would  prefer  a  coach  rather  than  to  foot  it.  But  the 
streets  are  narrow — some  of  them  are  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  feet  wide,  and  such  coaches  as  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  here  in  the  United  States,  would  get  stuck 
between  the  houses  in  about  two  minutes.  But  the 
coaches  of  Canton  are  adapted  to  the  streets.  They  have 

only  one  wheel _ “  Only  one  wheel!" — I  thought  you 

would  open  your  eyes  wide.  Besides,  one  of  the  horses 
pushes  while  the  other  pulls  ;  only  there  are  no  horses, 
for  two  Chinamen  are  harnessed  up  instead  1 

I  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  story  is  rather  more  than 
you  can  swallow,  but  just  look  at  the  picture  on  the  next 
page  and  see  the  coach  and  the  team  under  full  headway. 

“  A  wheel-barrow  /”  Of  course  it  is.  You  will  find  no 
other  coach  in  Canton.  It  is  Paddy’s  coach,  sure  enough  ; 
and  long  before  an  Irishman  ever  trundled  a  wlieel-bar- 
row  through  the  streets  of  Cork,  centuries  before  Ireland 
was  known,  these  wheel-barrows  were  wheeled  through 
the  alleys  and  lanes  of  this  wonderful  old  city  of  China. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  them  squeak  for  about  five 
minutes.  The  axles  are  of  wood,  and  the  squeaking  is 
terrific.  You  can  hear  them  all  over  the  city,  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise  as  if  saying  over  and  over  with  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  the  old  Greek  word,  “ Eu-re-ka ,  Eu-re- 
ka,  Eu-reLca"  which  means,  “I  have  found  it.”  And 
you  will  wish  all  the  while  that  they  had  found  a  little 
more  of  it — grease  I  mean.  You  have  heard  a  creaking 
door,  or,  perhaps,  have  made  your  slate  pencil  give  a 
squeak  on  your  slate  nowand  then;  but  this  ‘‘Eu-re- 
ka  ”  is  more  excruciating  than  a  score  of  doors  or  a 
hundred  slate  pencils  all  going  together. 

Where  there  is  but  one  passenger,  he  rides  astride  of 
the  coach,  and  if  two  are  carried,  each  sets  upon  a  shelf 
at  the  side  of  the  vehicle. 

Where  die  street  is  level,  the  Chinamen  go  upon  tho 
trot  and  the  two  passengers  get  well  bounced  and  bump¬ 
ed,  though  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  very  funny 
scene — the  fellows  upon  the  run,  and  their  pigtails  dang¬ 
ling  down  their  backs,  or  streaming  in  the  wind. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  take  a  coach,  we  may  try  a  sedan, 
which  is  a  box,  with  a  seat  in  it,  a  leather  top  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  and  curtains  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  which 
we  may  have  up  or  down  just  as  we  please.  Two  long 
poles  are  fastened  to  the  box.  Getting  in,  we  are  raised 
from  the  ground  by  two  men  who  put  the  poles  on  their 
shoulders,  and  we  go  springing  up  and  down  with  a 
wave-like  motion,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  pleasant 
than  teetering  on  a  board.  The  sedan  is  also  shown  in 
the  picture.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  that  comes  over 
us,  to  find  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  hen-coop  moving  up 
and  down,  and  carried  by  men  with  broad-brimmed 
bamboo  hats,  shaped  like  the  cover  of  a  teapot,  curving 
from  centre  to  circumference  with  a  knob  on  the  top. 
The  hat  is  so  large,  that,  when  it  rains,  it  answers  for 
an  umbrella.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  go  in  a  sedan 
than  on  a  wheel-barrow ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  all 
that  is  strange  and  curious,  it  is  better  to  ramble  on  foot. 

We  shall  have  a  crowd  at  our  heels,  for  the  Chinese  are 
ns  curious  to  see  us  as  we  are  to  see  them.  We  hear 
them  cry  “  Fanqui"  “  Fanqui,"  which  means  that  we 
are  foreign  devils.  They  look  upon  us  with  contempt. 
They  consider  themselves  as  being  far  superior  to  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  people  of  the 
United  States  are  powerful,  we  have  big  ships  and  great 
guns,1  steam-engines  and  locomotives, and  telegraphs ;  we 
can  make  iron  swim  and  send  messages  beneath  the  sea  ; 
we  can  call  the  lightning  from  the  skies  and  make  it  our 
servant  to  carry  our  thoughts  all  over  the  world  ;  we  can 
make  the  sun  take  our  pictures ;  we  can  do  many  things 
that  they  cannot,  but  we  are  wicked  in  their  esteem. 
They  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are 
like  the  English,  who  have  had  two  wars  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  English  war  ships  bombarded  their  cities ; 
English  troops  marched  into  Pekin  and  pillaged  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace,  and  now  China  speaks  of  an  Englishman 
as  being  “a  red-faced  foreign  devil.” 

But  though  they  shout  “ fanqui ,”  they  will  not  harm 
us.  They  will  grin  in  our  faces,  invite  us  into  their 
shops,  and  do  their  best  to  sell  us  their  goods. 

The  narrow  streets  are  full  of  people,  and  it  is  all  we 
can  do  to  get  along.  If  we  do  not  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
we  shall  be  hustled  about,  jostled  this  way  and  that,  and, 
perhaps,  receive  a  poke  in  the  ribs  from  somebody,  who 
pays  no  attention  to  anybody  but  himself,  and  whose 
only  thought  is,  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

We  meet  a  dozen  men  staggering  along  with  a  block 
of  stone,  and  all  shouting  “77 ooto!"  “Get  out  of  the 
way!”  If  we  did  not  dodge  into  a  door-way  or  aside 
street,  they  would  run  us  down. 

Multitudes  of  men  are  carrying  baskets,  boxes  or  chests 
of  tea,  and  bundles,  not  in  their  arms  or  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  but  each  of  the  carriers  has  a  stick  about  six 
feet  long  over  Ins  shoulder,  with  cords  or  ropes  at  each 
end,  which  he  tics  to  the  bundle  or  tea-chest,  so  (lint,  as 
we  look  at  them,  it  seems  as  if  the  scales  in  the  shop 
had  somehow  found  legs  and  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets,  Only  the  Chinese  do  not  use  scales,  but  do 
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SCENE  IN  A  ST 

all  their  weighing  with  steelyards ;  though  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  seldom  of  steel,  hut  usually  of  wood;  or,  if 
for  weighing  small  things,  it  is  made  of  ivory  or  hone. 

The  houses  are  not  very  large,  or  very  high— hardly  ev¬ 
er  more  than  two  stories.  They  are  built  usually  of  pale- 
blue  briclt  or  stone,  and  in  some  places  of  wood.  The 
roofs  are  all  curved.  We  never  see  any  that  are  flat  or 
sloping,  and  they  are  covered  with  tiles,  such  as  you 
may  have  seen  on  some  of  the  old  houses  in  New  York, 
or  at  Albany  or  Schenectady,  brought  over  from  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  Dutch  settlers  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their  houses 
with  grotesque  figures  of  dragons,  with  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  a  horse,  with  great  goggle  eyes,  a  mouth  wide 
open,  and  a  tongue  like  a  dart  1  The  body  is  part  horse 
and  part  lizard,  ending  in  a  long,  tapering,  arrow-shaped 
tail.  It  is  covered  with  scales,  and  has  wings  like  an 
eagle’s.  It  has  four  legs  with  claws,  like  a  turtle’s.  It  is 
the  Imperial  emblem  on  the  flag  of  the  Empire,  just  as  the 
eagle  is  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  or  the  lion  and 
unicorn  that  of  England,  or  the  elephant  that  of  Siam. 

Wherever  we  look,  we  see  representations  of  dragons 
— sitting  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  houses,  on  the  corners 
of  the  roofs,  or  over  the  windows.  They  glare  at  us 
from  beneath  the  eaves  ;  open  their  mouths  from  above 
the  door-ways ;  thrust  out  their  tongues  at  us  from  the 
tops  of  pillars  and  posts.  Every  shop-keeper  displays  a 
flag  or  banner  of  red,  green,  crimson,  blue,  yellow,  or 
purple,  with  a  dragon  upon  it ;  and  so  as  we  look  along 
the  narrow  streets,  we  see  bright  colors  everywhere,  and 
dragons  everywhere,  and  men  hurrying  everywhere,  and 
the  sensation  is  so  strange  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
whether  we  are  in  this  world  or  whether  we  have  been 
transported  to  one  of  the  planets  1  Every  house  has  a 
lantern  hanging  over  the  door,  and  sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  of  them,  as  large  as  barrels  1  They  have 
light  rattan  or  bamboo  frames  covered  with  oiled  silk, 
on  which  we  sec  a  great  dragon  spitting  thunderbolts  1 

The  houses  have  no  fireplaces,  furnaces,  or  stoves,  and 


the  doors  and  windows  do  not  shut  so  closely  as  in  our 
own  houses.  In  Canton  the  winters  are  not  very  severe, 
though  there  are  some  cold  days.  If  a  cold  day  comes, 
they  put  on  more  clothing.  Up  among  the  hills  in  the 
interior,  and  in  Northern  China,  a  foot  of  snow  some¬ 
times  falls,  but  even  there  they  have  no  fireplaces.  Fuel 
is  scarce.  They  gather  a  few  sticks,  build  a  fire  on  a 
hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  and  then  at  night,  all 
the  family — father,  mother,  and  children,  roll  themselves 
in  their  blankets  and  lie  down  on  the  warm  bricks. 

I  am  confident  that  you  cannot  guess  what  sort  of  pil¬ 
lows  they  have _ “Feathers? — No . “Straw?" — No. 

Try  again _ “  Leaves?" — You  have  not  hit  it.  They  use 

a  wooden  block,  and  think  it  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
bag  filled  with  feathers.  Every  Chinaman,  when  he  is 
traveling,  carries  his  wooden  pillow  with  him. 

In  traveling  around  the  world,  I  have  slept  many  a 
night  on  the  soft  side  of  a  white  oak  plank  with  a  piece 
of  the  same  for  a  pillow,  and  one  don’t  mind  it  much 
when  he  gets  used  to  it.  If  any  of  you  want  to  know 
how  the  Chinese  sleep  on  a  cold  night,  you  may  easily 
find  out  by  wrapping  yourself  in  a  blanket  and  lying 
down  on  the  hearth  with  a  stick  of  wood  for  a  pillow. 
One  night  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.  In  summer,  the 
Chinese  sleep  on  bamboo  couches  or  rattan  settees,  which 
are  quite  comfortable.  They  have  very  nice  easy  chairs, 
made  of  rattan.  Their  tables  and  stools  are  richly  carv¬ 
ed.  They  have  teacups  and  bowls  almost  as  thin  as  egg 
shells,  so  delicate,  that  you  must  handle  them  with  great 
care.  They  have  beautiful  and  costly  vases,  all  covered 
over  with  Chinese  scenes  of  men  and  women  in  the  tea 
gardens,  gathering  and  drinking  tea  ;  of  mandarins  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  sedans,  with  crimson  umbrellas  borne  be¬ 
fore  them ;  with  men  beating  gongs  and  girls  playing  on 
guitars ;  with  pictures  of  green  fields  and  shady  groves, 
birds  of  Paradise  and  peacocks. 

The  floors  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Chinamen  are  of 
porcelain— red,  white,  blue,  and  green— with  landscapes 
painted  upon  them,  each  piece  being  painted  before  the 


clay  is  burned  in  the  kiln,  where  their  tiles  arc  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  Chinese  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Three  thousand  years  ago, 
they  had  just  such  teacups  as  we  see  in  their  houses  to¬ 
day.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Egypt  and  dig  among  the  old 
mummies,  which  were  laid  away  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes 
when  Joseph  was  ruler  of  Egypt,  you  would  find  such 
porcelain  as  is  now  made  in  the  potteries. of  China. 

The  door  of  a  Chinese  house  is  almost  always  open 
during  the  day,  and  as  we  look  in,  we  see  beautiful  silken 
screens  embroidered  with  delicate  floss — the  work  of  the 
girls  and  young  ladies  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Upon  the  walls  are  paintings  of  birds  with  beautiful 
plumage,  butterflies  with  gorgeous  wings,  and  flowers  of 
most  delicate  tints  ;  for,  though  a  Chinese  artist  in  his 
attempts  to  paint  a  landscape,  gets  men  and  women,  hills 
and  valleys,  houses  and  trees,  all  mixed  up,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  which  is  which  or  what  is  what,  because  ho 
docs  not  understand  the  rules  of  perspective  in  drawing — 
yet,  he  can  produce  beautiful  and  brilliant  colors,  and 
paint  charming  pictures  of  birds  and  butterflies. 

We  have  hardly  got  started  on  our  ramble  through  the 
old  city,  but  have  seen  so  much  that  we  must  stop  and 
think  it  over.  We  are  apt  to  road  too  fast,  and  too  much 
at  once,  as  well  as  cat  too  fast,  and  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  stomach  wants  time  to  digest  its  food.  But  before 
we  get  through  our  stroll,  through  the  narrow  streets,  we 
shall  see  many  things  to  laugh  at,  and  I  dare  say,  we 
shall  exclaim  again  and  again,  what  a  queer  people  1 

Answers  to  IPr-oThlenaass  asa«l  IPcsxzIes. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  rebuses  and  puzzles  from 
our  friends,  but  the  answers  should  accompany  them. 
No.  370. — A  foul  proceeding  with  a  beacon  fire. — A  fowl 
proceeding  with  a  beak  on  fire.  The  following  have  sent 
correct  answers.  C.  II.  McCartney,  W.  J.  Bishop,  Frank 
M.  Ilall,  J.  R.  Kaufman,  R.  A.  Baker,  Jr..  Mary  Hil¬ 
ton,  Chas.  Roberts,  Julia  A.  Green,  Clarence  Dtinster. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page  £2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

HEMLlT  OF  HEALTH, 

The  JANUARY  number  contains: 

0.  TSbc  r!'w«  Wives. 

By  Mr.s.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

(This  is  a  delightful  story  to  continue  during  the  year.) 

10.  T5ee  Panges’  of  BSJastea-iatg. 

By  Dn.  Da VERNE  Pere. 

Iff®.  Tlse  Traiiiigig’  of  Young1 *  C5ail- 
dreiB. 

By  A  Mother. 

SV.  Generosity  anti  Benevolence. 

By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

V.  I^lBj-siesal  Growth  asstl  ]>eveIop- 
sneaat. 

By  'Archibald  Maclarem, 

Of  the  Oxford  Gymnasium. 

VI.  Hatlting'  Children. 

By  Mrs.  It.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 

VIS.  Hygienic  Treatment  off  E&ogs. 

By  Dn.  Dio  Lewis. 

VIII.  Industrial  Education. 

By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

IX.  Studies  in  PStysiology. 

By  Prof.  T.  II.  IIcxley. 

X.  Mew  Receipts  for  Healthful 
Paddings; 

Home  Treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum,  of  Dysentery, 
of  Bad  Smelling  Feet,  of  "Whooping  Cough,  of  Burns,  of 
Frozen  Flesh. 

Human  Physiology  for  the  people  ;  A  man  in  a  Chamber  of 
Ice ;  Hunger  and  Thirst;  Food ;  Waste  and  Supply  for,  the 
Body:  The  Erect  Position  in  Man  ;  Mind  not  the  Governor  ; 
The  Brain :  The  Blood ;  Tiie  Philosophy  of  Death. 

THE  FEBRUARY  number  contains  : . 

S.  The  Care  off  the  Eye. 

J3y  Rev.  C.  II.  Brougham. 

IS.  An  Active  Ufe. 

By  IIev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

III.  TEte  Landlord  of  the  J31ue  Hen. 

By  Phcebe  Cary. 

IV.  Present  B>nty  of  'Temperance 

Men. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  D.  D. 

V.  The  Prisons  of  Paris. 

By  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

VI.  Spurs  and  SSeins  for  SSbosc 
who  need  TIbgbis. 

By  Dr.  J.  C.  Snodgrass. 

VII.  Blow  to  Dress  n  ESatoy. 

By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 

VS II.  A  Successful  Experiment 
with  SmaSa  Pox. 

By  Frances  Dana  Gage. 

IX.  Tlic  Book  Worm— Brute  Force— Care  of  School  Boys— 
Systematic  Exercise— Mai  Growth— Lost  Days— Learn  to 
say  No— Breaking  Bad  Habits  in  the  Egg— Death  of  E.  M. 
Stanton,  and  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Lozier— Hair  Dyes— Horticultural 
School  for  Women— Cure  for  Chronic  Diarrhea— Treatment 
of  Felons— Of  Chicken  Pox— Of  Sprains— Of  Colds— Feeding 
the  Sick— Food  for  Infants. 

THE  MARCH  number  contains: 

I.  Fern  Grove  Gymnasium. 

By  M.  G.  Ives  Seymour. 

II.  Take  Care  «f  Your  Moses. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Brigham. 

100.  Mow  to  Feed  ElaSjBes. 

By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 

BV.  The  Treatment  off  the  Sack. 
V.  Hapid  Upward  Growth. 

VI.  Stunted  Youth. 

VIS.  One-sided  Growth. 

VIM.  A  Pale  Skin. 

Arrest  of  the  Heart’s  Action— Evidence  that  the  Blood 
Circulates — Blushing — Why  the  Veins  are  Pulseless— A  Cut 
Artery— The  Pulse— Our  Studies  in  Physiology— Growth  and 
Physical  Development  — A  Moody  Household— A  Crafty 
Woman  —  Out-door  Professions  for  Women  —  “Work; 'the 
Heart  does— Keeping  Up  with  the  Times— Debt— Cure  for 
Constipation— Insanity— Sleep  Alone— Cure  for  Neuralgia- 
Hiccough— Delirium  tremens— Swimmer’s  Cramps— Consti¬ 
pation— Cold  Feet— Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  number  during  the  year  will  he  filled  with  original 
articles  from  the  best  writers,  and  we  shall  make  a  Monthly, 
which  will  help  every  reader  to  live  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
life,  both  physically  and  morally. 

Every  subscriber  who  sends  us  $2  for  1S70,  will  bo  entitled 
to  a  splendid  Steel  Engraving  of 

Ales,  von  Humboldt— Free. 

$2  a  year.  Samples  2D  cts.  We  send  the  Herald  and  the 
Weekly  Tribune,  one  year,  for  $3.35 ;  or,  the  Herald  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  $3.— See  for  more  complete  pro¬ 
spectus  December  Agriculturist,  1839. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

1.3  Jjiiiglit  Street,  Mew  York. 


Umkd  States  Watdi  Company, 

MARION,  N.  J., 

Manufacturers  of  all  the  Grades  of  American 

Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

ROTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Com ica.1  Pivots, 
Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings, and  accurately  adjust¬ 
ed  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position  ;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest 
grades,  have  the  STIiAIGHT-LINE  Escapement,  with  Ex¬ 
posed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair 
Springs:  and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM- WINDING 
mechanism,  we  claim  a  STRENGTH ,  SIMPLICITY ,  and 
SMOOTHNESS  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufac¬ 
ture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver 
Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters,  Independ¬ 
ent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

WHOLESALE  WAREROOMS, 

13  Maiden  3Lane,  Kcw  York, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  &  CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
GILES,  WALES  CO.,  13  Maiden  Lane,  N.'  Y* 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870. 

W.\Tcn  No.  1080— Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade-Mark 
“Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  lias  been  carried  by  me  from 
December  1868,  to  January  17th,  1810;  its  total  variation  be¬ 
ing  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN;  Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Price-Lists  furnished  t  ho  trade  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  generally. 


United  States  Watch  Co., 

Of  MARION1,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  CO.,  Jewelers, 40  East 
14th  Street,  Union  Square.  New'  York. 

IBP3 * * & * *’  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 

BUSINESS  MEN— PARENTS— 

PUPILS— YOUNG-  MEN— 
AGENTS,  and 

Send  for  a  description  of  the  New  Educational  Invention, 

EASTMAN  PENMAN’S  ASSISTANT, 

now  exciting  so  much  interest  in  Educational  and  Business 
Circles.  It  is  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  Writing  Art. 
Agents  Wanted.  It  is  the  best  Agency  offered.  Sample  set 
I  (lull  outfit  for  a  writer)  mailed  for  $1.50.  Illustrated  Journal 
|  10  cents.  H.  G.  Eastman,  Eastman  College,  Fo’kecpsie,  N.  Y. 

j 

Will  address  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  (3.000  graduates  in 
successful  business)  of  Eastman  Business  College,  To'keepsie. 
A.  Y.  It  is  the  oldest,  best,  and  largest  patronized  Institu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  providing 
situations  for  worthy  graduates.  11.  U.  EASTMAN,  LL.D., 
President,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


211  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale  Everywhere. 


The  Novelty  Knife 

For  SjEdaes  arid.  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une- 
-  quailed  for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
oilier  uses.  Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  bv  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1;  Ivory,  $1.25;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish.  $1.75.  For  sale  at  Hardware,  Stationery,  and  Fancv 
Stores,  and  Sewing  Machine  Agencies,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  by  A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent, 

27  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


Get  the  Best.— In  nothing  will  this  injunction  better 

npplythan  in  selecting  musical  instruments,  and  more  es¬ 

pecially  in  purchasing  Parlor  Organs.  It  is  now  a  well  es¬ 

tablished  fact  that  the  best  instruments  of  this  class  manu¬ 

factured,  are  the  American  Organs,  made  by  Messrs.  S.  I). 

&  II.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston.  These  Instruments  possess  every 
requisite,  and,  indeed,  many  excellencies  which  the  organs 

of  other  makers  do  not.  Musicians  are  not  at  all  surprised 

at  their  great  popularity  for  they  know  them  to  lie  all  and 
every  tiling  they  are  claimed  to  he.  Whether  for  the  home 

circle,  the  chapel,  or  the  lodge  room,  there  is  no  organ  that 
unites  so  many  desirable  qualities. 


^pHSTERNS  PREVENTED  from  overflowing,  and 
from  bursting,  by  Muss’  Patent  Automatic  Water  Lead¬ 
er.  Agents  wanted.  State  and  Comity  Rights  for  sale.  For 
particulars  inquire  of  J.  MUSS,  Box  726,  Quincy,  Ill.,  or 
J.  H.  MITCHELL,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  For  full  description,  &f..  send 
stamp'  to'  A.  lb  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio/ 


Frail,  Farm  &  Nurseries, 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc. 

VW  Our  stock  of  VlffES  AND  PLANTS  this  season 
is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  offered,  and  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  ss  the  same  quality  of  a 
genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  immense  stock  of 
Martiia  (White  Concord)  and  Black  Hawk 
Grapes. 

Jucumia  (new,  No.  700),  Fillmore  and  Triompiie 
tie  Gora  Strawberries. 

Naomi,  Hornet,  Clarke  and  Pliiladelpkia 
Raspberries. 

Kaitatimiay  Blackberry. 

American  Seedling  Gooseberry. 

Versaillaise,  Fertile  d9 Angers  Cherry* 

White  Grape  and  Victoria  Currants,  and  all 
other  desirable  varieties  of  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
52  Pages, 

containing  much  valuable  information  in  Small  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture,  will  he  sent  to  all  applicants,  enclosing  !0  cents.  Price 
List,  of  20  pages,  for  Spring  of  1S70,  sent  free. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  1 55,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JB  Y  MAILr 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  Crapes, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 

Our  offers  of  Vines  and  Plants  by  mail  tliis  season,  are  the 
most  liberal  we  have  ever  made.  Ail  articles  sent  out  will 
he:  1st.  All  No.  1.— 2d.  Carefully  marked.— 3d.  Safely  Pack¬ 
ed. — 4th.  Post-paid. — 5th.  Their  Safe  Carriage  guaranteed. — 
Gth.  Accompanying  each  Package  there  will  be  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  their  management  and  cultivation. 

Price  List  for  Spring  of  1S70  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MISSOURI  LANDS  FOE  SALE, 

On  2  or  10  Years  Credit. 


Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  tiie  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  16,000,000  acres  as  desirable 
as  any  in  tiie  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  tiiis  Garden  of 
Missouri  tiie  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
all  its  lands  lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The 
climate,  so  temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invito 
emigrants  to  settle  on  our  Prairies.  Circulars,  giving  full 
and  valuable  particulars  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
go  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  go 
also. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Rail¬ 
road  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  It.  R.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


FARM  &  GASieeia 

Implements, 


T»  1  *■  JUUIHUCS  J  il  LL  >11',  JHTUH  IN  iSHWICZ 

Patent  Pulverizing  Harrow,  price  $30.  Shares’  Patent  Har¬ 
row  and  Pulverizer,  with  cast-iron  or  steel  teeth.  Send  for 
Circulars  of  the  above,  and  also  for  tiie  Copper  Strip  Feed 
Cutter  to, I.  R.  DFOATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  anu  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Seeds,  197  Water  Street  New  Y'ork. 


glECERE  A  HOME. — The  best  Fruit  and  Garden 
p-’  lands  for  sale,  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Good  Markets  and  Society.  Pure  soft 
water.  Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  X  cash,  balance 
in  10  years.  A  rare  opportunity.  Thousands  arc  settling-. 

Address  R.  J.  BYllNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
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TOMATOES, 


The  Unrivalled  Prize,  “Gen.  Grant.” 

This  Tomato  introduced  by  uslast  season, has  again  proved 
the  best  in  all  respects,  taking  for  the  third  season  the  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  Mass.  Ilort'l  Woe.  Exhibitions,  in 
competition  with  all  the  leading  sorts.  We  have  received 
numerous  testimonials  from  all  quarters,  hut  for  want  or 
space  are  obliged  toornit  publishing  them.  Price,  post-paid, 
per  packet,  23  cents. 

EARLY  WYMAN  CABBAGE. 

Introduced  by  us.  The  best  andmost  profitable  early  mark¬ 
et-cabbage  grown.  It  heads  early,  is  of  large  size  and  first 
quality,  and  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  early  cabbage 
brought  Into  the  Boston  market,  selling  readily  last  season 
by  the  thousand,  at  $18  per  hundred.  It  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  last  and  several  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Soc.  Per  packet,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

For  further  descriptions  and  a  beautiful  colored  Lithograph 
of  above  Cabbage,  see  Jan.  No.  Agriculturist,  page  21,  or 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has 
net  with  so  much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has 
icon  re-written  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and 


met  - -  - 

been  re-written  and  improved. , -  ......  ■  , 

on  fine  paper:  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph, 

.  1  f  ■  c  . . Z* _ _  II-  OAtltoinn 


and  many  other  fine  engravings  from  nature.  It  contains 
full  description  and  the  culture  of  over  1.500  leading  varieties 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables;  also  descriptive  list  of  the 
novelties  of  the  present  season;  to  which  isadded  a  col¬ 
lection  of  200  choice  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work, 
we  feci  confident,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
one. 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  N.  II. 

“  I  have  received  a  copy  of  vour  superbly  gotten-up 
Amateur  Cultivators  Guide.  I  thin  kit  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American 
press.” 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
eover,  and  CO  cents  for  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

WASHBURN  Si  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Three  Best  Squashes! 


The  Hubbard  is  the  sweetest,  dryest,  and  richest  table 
Bnuasli  for  winter,  the  American  Turban  for  lull,  and  the 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  seut  post-paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package;  Hubbard  and  Turban  25 
cent3  an  ounce,  and  Boston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ounce.  I 
take  pride  in  having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all.  ,  ,, 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  CASABA  MELON. 


“  One  of  the  specimens  weighed  twelve  pounds;  and  if 
there  is  a  more  sugary,  tender-ileslied,  and  altogether  good 
melon  than  tins,  we  would  like  to  see  it.”— Editors  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  Oct.,  1868. 

“Every  one  who  ate  of  them  have  pronounced  them  the 
finest  melons  they  ever  tasted ;  they  weighed  from  ten  to 
sixteen  pounds  each.  They  suffered  less  from  drought  than 
any  melons  on  the  farm.”— J.  M.  Phillips,  Newtown,  Md. 


‘  I  am  especially  pleased  witli  the  Casaba  Melon  on  my 
ground  ;  they  have  borne  abundantly,  are  of  very  large  size, 
and  superior  quality.” — T.  C.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  N.\ 
“  The  earlier  3'cars  of  my  life,  which  I  spent  in  Constants, 
nople,  Turkey, ‘in  the  midst  of  the  profuse  abundance  of 
melons,  which  used  to  overstock  the  market  of  that  city,  we 
would  now  and  then  come  across  the  Casaba.  It  was  a  lux¬ 
ury,  not  solely  for  its  rarity  in  that  market,  but  for  its  own 
size  and  excellence  ;  though  as  large  as  the  largest  water¬ 
melon,  it  was  also  of  reallv  exquisite  flavor.  The  cause  of 
its  rarity  was  stated  to  be  the  fact  that  it  would  not  grow  in 
excellence  except  in  the  province  of  Casaba,  in  Asia  Minor.” 
— Extract  from  a  letter  from  IF.  D.  Dwight,  Principal  of 
the  West  Point  School. 


American.  San’e  §eeds 


Gregory’s  Annual  Cata¬ 
logue  of 


Choice  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds. 


This  melon  enn  he  grown  quito  as  easily  as  any  oi  the 
oilier  varieties  of  muskmelon. 

The  seed  for  sale  in  sealed  packets.  25  cents  each,  or  six 
for  $1 ;  also  the  following  superior  varieties  : 

California  Golden  Orange,  ^  pkt.,  10  c.;  oz.  20c.;  13  ft.,  $2.50 
Turki-cap,  extra,  “  10  20  “  1.30 

Pineapple,  “  10  “  20  “  1.23 

Water  melon  Mo'nt'n  Sweet  “  10  “  1.00 


By  Mall,  at  above  prices.  For  other  varieties,  see  Dreer's 
Garden  Calendar  for  1870,  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  stamp. 


IIENRY  A  DliEEU,  Seed  Grower, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


True  Broad-leaved  Sage  Seed,  grown  by  the  famous  Dan¬ 
vers  growers  who  raise  Sage  by  the  acre.  Warranted  growth 
of  ISftl.  Price— 10  ets.  per  package;  85  ets.  per  oz. :  $1  per 
y.  IP.-  $8 50  per  lb.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mtUiva Uon.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  IF.  GREGORY-,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  nnd 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  gratis  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  I  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur- 
' chaser.  Should  it  fail  in  either  of  these  respects  1  will  fill 
tlie  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED  STORE  AT  YOUR  BOOR. 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.  Send  for  priced  Catalogue. 
Farm  &  Garden  Implements,  anil  Fertilizers, 

Of  every  variety,  at  very  low  prices. 

J.  VANDERBILT  &  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


E 


ARLY  WYMAN  CABBAGE.— The  earliest  Bos¬ 

ton  Market  variety.  Per  packet,  23  cents,  mailed. 


SMPROVED  EARLY  PARIS  CAULIFLOWER. 

—One  of  tiie  finest  grown  by  the  Market  Gardeners  about 
Boston.  23  cents  per  packet,  mailed. 


MEW  EARLY  PEAS.— Supreme,  per  half-pint 
packet,  $1.00;  Alpha,  small  packet,  $1.00;  Cook’s  Fa¬ 
vorite,  per  liaif  pint  packet,  73  cents.  Sent  by  mail. 


EVERGREEN  PODDED  BEANS,  a  new  variety 

of  pole  beans  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  a  string-bean, 
and  for  pickling,  we  consider  it  one, of  the  best  recently 
tested.  Per  packet,  25  cents,  mailed. 


glURPRISE  OATS,  ripen  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  variety,  and  weigli  forty-five  pounds  to  a 
measured  bushel.  For  full  description  we  refer  to  our  New 
Catalogue.  Stock  limited.  50 cents  per  quart,  postage  paid. 


CURTIS3  &  COBB3S 
New  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 


and 


Flower  k  Ritchen  Garden  Directory. 


CilCluoiug  u.n  a  ir  via 

era  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

34S  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  MARKET  CELERY. 


•I  can  supply  best  seed  of  the  genuine  Boston  Market 

,  1  _  1 1  *  ‘  A—  .1 _ /if  tho  XL n-rr  riftnoi 


Celerv!  the  va'rietv'deseribed*  oil  page  420  of  the  Nov.  (1809) 
Agriculturist.  Per  package,  15  ets.;  per  ounce,  50  ets.;  by 


mail,  post-paid.  Catalogiies  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND  CHOICE 
VEGETABLES. 


My  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  op  Citotce  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  for  1870,  is  published  and  ready  to 
send  out.  it  contains  a  list  of  nearly  everything  desirable 
in  tlie  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  Beans,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Radish,  etc., 
etc  13  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  embracing  several  new  sorts. 
Read  my  advertisement  about  New  Tomatoes  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  February,  page  70.  The  three  varieties  describ¬ 
ed  there  will  be  sent  for  35  cents ;  not  50  cents,  as  tlie  print¬ 
ers  made  it  read.  My  Catalogue  tells  how  to  get  tlie  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Our  Young  Folks,  The  Childrens  Hour,  Arthur  s 
Home  Magazine,  The  Independent.  Phrenological  Journal 
and  several  oilier  valuable  Magazines,  at  the  lowest  Club 


price.  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  J.  F.  MENDENHALL,  Carmel, 


Ind. 


WAEEANTE®  <KAIg.Ei>£N  SEEDS. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  NEW  SEED  POTATOES, 
and  SEED  OATS,  ETC., 

By  Mail,  to  any  Post-office  in  the  United  Slates .  Our  Illus¬ 
trated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  for  1870,  Is  issued,  nnd 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

EDW’D.  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus ! 

SPLEND8D  ROOTS! 

Grown  singly  in  drills  in  rich  soil  and  with  good  culture. 
One  year  old.  $3  per  100;  $25  per  1,000. 

Sond  for  Circular.  B.  M.  WELLES, 

Townnda,  Pa. 


Phinney’s  Early  Water-Melon,  per  packet . 25  cents. 

Rising  Sun  Tomato,  “  “  25  “ 

Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  “  “  25  “ 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Seed,  per  packet _ 50  ” 

Early  Wakefield  Cabbage,  per  ounce . $1.00 

Fine  roots  of  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  at  $3.00  per 
hundred. 

Our  New  Seed  Catalogue,  containing  tlie  names  and  prices 
of  all  the  New  Vegetable  and  Ficl:l  Scetls,  with  a 
description  of  the  same,  is  ready  for  mailing  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLE5  &  CO.,  F.  O.Box  S7G, 

ISO  &  191  Water  Street,  New  Yof-lc. 

■p^i-csSa.  CaSirtleTa,  Flower,  I-Vitlfl, 

.13  Herb,  Tree,  Shrub  and  Evergreen  Seeds  (25  sorts  of 
cither,  $1.00)  prepaid  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

Priced  Catalogues  gratis.  Trade  List.  Seeds  on  commis¬ 
sion.  Small  Fruits.  Fresh  Onion  Seed,  $4  per  lb. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  . 

Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Established  1S42.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

'  PUKE  CAW  13  S 121315. 

This  Seed,  grown  under  our  own  observa¬ 
tion,  is  puke  and  true  to  the  varieties  nam¬ 
ed.  Tlie  cane  producing  it  having  yielded 
200  to  300  gallons  syrup  per  acre. 

Our  Regular  Sorgho  is  a  fresh  importa¬ 
tion  from  the  MOUTH  OF  THE  YANG-TSE- 
Kiang,  the  best  cane-growing  section  in 
China,  and  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
one  season  specially  for  us. 

Liberian,  by  mail,  40  ets.  per  lb.;  by  Ex¬ 
press,  25  lbs.  or  less,  25  ets.  per  lb. :  over  25 
lbs.,  15  ets.  per  lb.  Regular  Sorgho,  Oom- 
seeana,  Neeazana,  by  mall,  50  ets.  per  lb.; 
by  Express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  30  ets.  per  lb.; 
over  25  lbs.,  20  ets.  per  lb. 

Packages  included.  Send  for  Circular. 

f/\  BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Victor  Cane  Mill  and  Cook's  Evap¬ 
orator. 

Alsike  Clover. 

Fine  for  mowing  and  pasturage,  or  for  bees.  Price  10  ets. 
per  oz. ;  75  ets.  per  lb.,  bv  mail,  post-paid  ;  also  $7  per  peck, 
and  $25  per  bushel  ot'60  lbs.,  bv  F.xprcss.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

New  Tomatoes. 


Alger.— This  new  variety  lias  the  same  potato-like  foliage 
as  Keyes’,  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  good  market  size,  early 
and  very  productive,  15  ets.  per  package. 

Gen.  Grant.— Remarkably  solid,  round,  fiat  in  shape, 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  two  past  years  at  tho  Annual  Exhibition  of  tho 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  15  cents  per  package. 

Crimson  Cluster.— Early,  grows  in  large  clusters  hear¬ 
ing  Handsome  fruit,  oftentimes  elegantly  spotted  with  gold, 
15  cents  per  package. 

Mammoth  Cluster.— Very  large,  round,  crimson,  15  cents 
per  package. 

Boston  Market.— The  result  of  most  careful  selection  by 
the  Boston  market-men  for  a  series  of  years ;  large,  flat, 
round,  solid  ;  enormously  productive,  15  ets.  per  package. 

Early  OrangefieLd.— An  English  sort,  yields  its  fruit  in 
large  clusters.  This  Tomato  is  ot  a  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
flavor,  nnd  excellent  as  fruit  for  dessert,  15  ets.  per  package. 


Ground  Cherry.  .  .. 

Alt  of  tlie  above  are  of  my  own  raising,  each  grown 
Isolated,  scattered  over  three  square  miles  of  territory.  ' 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Improve  Your  Seed. 

“  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 
SANFORD  CORN. 


The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favor.  In  many  instances,  being  planted 
in  the  same  field  and  having  in  all  respects  the  same  chance, 
it  has  ripened  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  yielded 
double  the  amount  of  other  corn.  Testimonials  from  relia¬ 
ble  farmers  in  nearly  every  State  endorse  it  as  being  the  best 


field  corn.  One  quart  by  mail  post-paid,  75c.  Two  quarts, 
$1.25.  One  peck,  $3.  One  peck  by  Express,  $2.  One  bushel, 
$3.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Address 


S.  B.  FANNING,  Jnmesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  and  Oats. 


Genuine  Early  Rose  for  seed  at  $4  perBbl.  Four  lbs.  by 
mail,  ©73c.  Ramsdell’s  Norway  Oats,  genuine,  pure,  and 
perfectly  free  from  foul  seeds,  @$3.00  per  pushel  (32  lbs.). 
The  above  will  ho  delivered  to  Express  free  of  charge. 
Address  E.  W.  GRISWOLD;  Ccntrebrook,  Conn. 


Ill 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BLISS’  SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


E.  I£.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  aitd  t5£  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Sealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 
Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites. 

Would  invito  attention,  to  the  following  COLLECTIONS  OP  SEEDS  for 

THE  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

which  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  Sixteen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail.  Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie-  a  complete  assortment  of  vegetable  seeds  for  one 
tics  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture.  year’s  supply,  for  a  large  or.  small  garden. 

Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  he  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 

Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals..  .$1.00 

Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation . . .  1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 

from  Prize  Flowers ,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger-  ^ 
man.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 

Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 

Coll.  E— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Green¬ 
house  Seeds . $3.00 

Coll.  F— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals, 

Biennials  and  Perennials,  including  many 
new  and  choice  varieties .  5.00 

Coll.  G— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  2.50 

Coll.  H— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals, 

Biennials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn.1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 


The  following  Collections  arc  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables 
required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $8.50 
“  No.  G  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  arc  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(■freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15. CO ;  No.  3,  $10.00  ;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Sixteenth 
Annual  Edition  of  our  Illustrated  Seed  Cntalogne 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  Gver 
published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  and  two 
hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables— a  large  portion  of  which  are  entirely  new;  also, 
two  beautifully  colored  lithographs  of  Lilium  Aura- 
tum  and  a  group  of  Pansies,  and  a  descriptive 
list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds ,  including  all  the  novelties  o*  the 
past  season,  with  directions  for  their  culture ;  also,  a  list 
of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— 
with  many  other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs— and  much  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  'Jhcenty - 
Jive  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

_ _ _  P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 
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Cabbages  worth  Growing, 

The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

Early  Wyman . /25 

Early  Wakefield  . . .. . 10 

Early  York  and  Large  York,  each  10 

Early  Winningstadt . 

Large  Early  Schweint'urt. . . . . 

Fottlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick... 15 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead . 10 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 10 

Improved  American  Savoy . 10 

Marblehead  Mammoth . 25 

Red  Dutch,  for  Pickling . 10 

One  packet  each  of  the  above  12  varieties,  ‘ 

One  ounce  “  “  “  “ 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

Ml  turn  Auratum. 

The  Japanese  Queen  of  Lilies, 

A  lane  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  tine,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  1,  $1.00  eaeli;  $9.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  73  cents  each,  or 
$6.75  per  doz.  No.  3,  50  cts.  ench  ;  $-1.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  ahd  lol  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


.1.25, 

6.25. 


BLISS’  IMPROVED 

Long1  Orange  Cfaacr©te 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it.  the  best  variety  in  the  market.,  and  one  winch 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,20 
cts. ;  4  oz„  05  cts. ;  1  pound,  $2,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

Mew  €r©p  Seed. 

Grown  expressly  for  us  the  past  season  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  vicini¬ 
ty,  the  quality  of  whiclt  cannot  lie  excelled.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

Early  Red  Wethersfield . 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 

Yellow  Danvers . 

Yellow  Dutch . 

White  Portugal . 

White  Globed . 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nds.  41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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SEE©  POTATOES. 

Bresee’s  King  of  tiik  Earlies,  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  the  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  which  price  they  were  sold 
last  spring).  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con¬ 
firms  all  that  was  claimed  lor  it  by  the  raiser,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  Earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  ready  for  marketing  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  Mr.  Bresee  has  placed 
his  entire  stock  in  our  hands, ‘for  sale  at  the  following  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

Two  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.00;  bv  Express, 
(purchaser  paying  freight),  One  Peck,  $5.00;  One  Bushel, 
$15.00;  One  Bbl.,  $40.00. 

Bresee’s  Peerless,  or  No.  6.— This  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size,  of  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  quality. 
The  stock  was  sold  last  spring  at  $600  per  bushel.  One  lb., 
by  mail,  $1.00  ;  by  Express.  $10.00  per  peck. 

Bresee’s  Prolific,  or  No.  2.-4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00;  by 
Express,  $1.25  per  peck  ;  $4.00  per  bushel ;  $9  per  Bbl. 

Climax. — 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00;  $1.50  per  peck;  $4.00  per 
bushel;  $9.00  per  Bbl. 

Early  Rose.— 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00;  $1.00  per  peck;  $2.50 
per  bushel ;  $5.00  per  Bbl. 

Not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  a  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will  be  furnished  at  market  prices.  Our 
illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


PHOMME-LEFORT,  MASTIC,  or 
COLD  GRAFTING  WAX. 

Used  in  tile  Imperial  Nurseries  and  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Paris. 

This  preparation  is  known  as  the  best  which  can  housed 
in  the  operation  of  grafting  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  of 
any  description,  budding  Roses,  &c.  It  requires  no  previous 
melting:  it  is  always  ready  for  use ;  it  grows  hard  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  water;  and  once  hardened  is  not 
liquified  under  a  high  temperature. 

This  article  is  far  superior  to  anything  yet  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  healing  all  wounds  in  Trees,  &c.,  arising  from 
accident  or  disease.  It  rapidly  causes  broken  or  split  branch¬ 
es  to  unite  again  ;  it  preserves  the  graft  from  moisture  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  insects,  &c.,  and  is 

THE  BEST  STYPTIC  TO  PREVENT  THE  EFFUSION  OF 
SAP  AFTER  THE  PRUNING  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 

It  is  also  an  indispensable  article  in  many  other  circum¬ 
stances,  which  can  only  be  illustrated  by  its  use.  Sold  in  tin 
boxes  of  various  sizes,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 
Price  40c..  $1.25  and  $3.50  per  tin.  The  largest  contains  6%  lbs. 
Descriptive  Circulars  furnished  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  <fc  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT.- 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  round.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’  trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5713, 
New  York. 


A 


COLOSSAL 

A  §  P  A  It  A  G  IT  S 
Seed  and  Hoots, 

The  experience  of  the  past 
season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  -were  exhibited 
the  past  season  by  Mr.  Cono¬ 
ver,  which  were  grown  along¬ 
side  the  best  “Oyster  Bay” 
varieties,  and  received  tho 
same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  tho 
6ize  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari¬ 
eties.  Strong,  one-year-old 
Roots  mailed,  post-paid,  $2 
per  fifty;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Seeds.— y,  oz.  packet,  50  cts. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


Fresh  Pear  Seed. 

In  lirst-rnte  condition,  just  received  by  the  subscribers, 
40  cts.  per  ounce,  $1.25  per  4  ounces,  $4.00  per  pound,  $325.00 
per  100  pounds. 

Address  B.  K,  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  &  131  Nassau  Si.,  New  York. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  JENCJI.ESES  Efi>lk'I©N. 

Ordinary  Fayes,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  §5. 
Open  Fayes  (open  without  cutting),  S'-  per  line. 

Faye  next  to  Beading  Matter ,  last  Page,  and  2 cl  and  3d 
Cover  Fayes— Sid. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.— Last  Cover  Pape— §3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

BN  GERMAN  1E1>ITS©N. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  Insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


j|£ANSAS  FARMS. 


NEOSHO  ~V" A-X-iIAK; Y  LANDS  ! 

1,350,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE  TO 


ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 


The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  eacli  side  of  the  road,  extend¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting 
valley  for  settlement  in  the  West.  The  Lands  are  admirably 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vine  culture,  stock  raising,  and  dairy 
business.  They  consist  of  rich  bottoms,  level,  undulating, 
and  rolling  prairie,  usually  convenient  to  wood  and  stone, 
spring,  creek,  or  river  water. 

Interspersed  among  cultivated  tracts  and  lying  in  large 
bodies  together,  they  present  inducements  to  families, 
neighborhood  settlements,  and  large  colonies,  possessed  by 
no  oilier  lands  in  the  State.  While'  the  lands  of  similar  cor¬ 
porations  have  been  culled  by  the  two  hundred  thousand 
settlers  of  the  last  two  years,  these  have  been  rigidly  reserv¬ 
ed  intact,  and  now  are  open  to  the  actual  hard-working  set¬ 
tler— tile  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  The 
high  rolling  prairie  is  the  finest  wheat  land  in  the  world,  and 
when  plowed  deeply,  stands  a  drought,  and  produces  corn 
nearly  as  well  as  the  best  of  our  bottom-lands.  For  orchards, 
grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is  far  superior, 
and  is  least  affected  by  frosts. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING— The  varieties 
of  timber  arc  Cotton-wood,  Hackberry,  Locust,  Oak,  Hick¬ 
ory,  and  Black-Walnut,  situated  mostly  on  the  large  rivers 
an'd  creeks,  and  hid  away  in  ravines,  unobservant  to  the 
common  traveler.  Within  convenient  distance  of  almost 
every  Quarter  section,  are  the  finest  quarries  of  limestone, 
furnishing  the  best  of  material  for  house,  barn,  fences,  etc. 
Large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  imported  by  way  of 
Leavenworth,  and  as  soon  as  our  road  reaches  the  pineries 
of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  it  will  be  brought  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neoslio. 

STOCK  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
unequaled  advantages  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  a  Kentuckian,  in  a  letter  just 
received,  says:  “I  examined  Labette  and  Neoslio  Counties 
last  winter,  and  I  consider  the  region  of  your  Land  Grants  to 
be  the  very  centre  of  the  live-stock  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
continent.  It  is  a  region  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
live-stock,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  than  any 
other  in  the  same  latitude.  Its  limestone  soil  in  time,  will  be 
the  best  Blue  Grass  land  in  the  world.” 

DAIRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un¬ 
rest  rioted,  and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable.  The  cheapness  with  which 
cattle  can  be  raised  and  fed,  leaves  this  branch  of  labor 
without  any  drawbacks,  and  insures  handsome  returns  and 
liberal  profits  to  all  who  engage  in  the  dairying  business. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  lo  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  file  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  for  “a 
COLLECTION  OF  FRUITS  UNSURPASSED  FOR  SIZE,  BEAUTY, 
and  flavor.”  'flic  pear  and  apple  crop  of  1369  gives  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  of  success  in  this  department. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  unequal- 
0(1.  These,  indeed,  are  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  arc 
recommendations  for  settlement.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  pure,  and  singularly  beneficial  t  o  persons  predisposed 
to  consumption  and  bronchial  affections.  No  country  in  the 
world  furnishes  a  larger  number  of  days  in  the  year  in 
which  out-door  work  can  be  done. 

COAL  AND  SALT.— Numerous  veins  of  excellent  coal 
have  been  opened  in  the  Valley,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  State,  varying  all  the  way  from  1  to  0  feet  in  thickness.' 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. — The  Common  and  Higher 
Schools  of  the  State  arc  endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars,  a  portion  of  which  have  been  sold  and 
invested,  yielding  a  heavy  income.  Churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  are  common,  and  liberally  supported  and  attended. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— Our  lands  vary  in  price,  usually  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre,  and  are  sold  upon  the  credit  of  (10)  years’ 
time,  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than  any  other  company 
in  the  State.  It  is  our  purpose  to  prevent, as  far  as  possible, 
any  speculating  in  flic  lands  of  tills  Company,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  sales  to  actual  settlers  alone; 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year,  except  the  interest.  One-tenth 
every  year  after  until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual 
interest.  Any  one  wishing  to  save  the  interest  can  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  up  at  any  time. 

TIIE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE  is  located  at  JUNCTION 
CITY,  to  which  all  immigrants  and  persons  desiring  to  see 
tlie  lands  of  this  Company  should  purchase  tickets.  Large 
maps  of  tile  road  and  the  lands  can  be  seen,  and  important 
information  gained,  not  possessed  at  any  other  point,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  lands  free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given 
over  the  Road. 

For  further,  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODHOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 


THE 


Marblehead  MamiiMla  Cabbage ! 


GRAPE. 


A  FEW  W9RBS  T©  THE  PUBLIC. 

Wo  are  in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  asking  many  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  Eumelau 
grape ;  some  of  the  more  common  of  which  we  desire  to 
answer  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  read  this  journal, 
and  are  desirous  to  learn  of  the  wortli  of  this  variety  which, 
though  new  to  the  public,  lias  been  growing  and  producing 
fruit  for  rnauy  years. 

Ques.  Where,  when,  and  with  whom  did  the  Eumelan 
originate?  Ans.  At  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  about  thirty 
years  since,  in  the  grounds  of  a  Mr.  Thorne. 

Ques.  Is  the  Eumelan  an  early  grape?  Ans.  Y'cs,  the 
earliest  of  all  the  valuable  sorts,  ripening  some  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  more  titan  two  weeks 
sooner  than  Delaware. 

Ques.  Is  the  Eumelan  a  hardy  variety?  Hits.  Oneoftho 
most  hardy.  The  vines  have  withstood  the  winters  of  the 
past  25  years  in  bleak  exposure  without  protection,  and  more 
recently  have  proved  hardy  where  tried  in  every  Northern 
Statoi  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  Ques.  Are  the  vines  vigor¬ 
ous?  Ans.  We  have  found  the  Eumelan  to  be  as  vigorous 
as  Concord ;  and  such  is  the  report  from  all  who  have  tested 
it. 

Ques.  What  is  the  color  of  the  Eumelan?  Ans.  Black 
with  a  peculiar  wax-like  bluislt  bloom,  making  it  our  hand¬ 
somest  black  variety. 

Ques.  Have  Eumelan  grapes  been  grown  elsewhere  than 
at  Fishkill?  Ans.  Yes;  in  many  places  where  the  vines  have 
been  tried,  and  always  possessing  the  same  great  superiority 
ovet  other  black  varieties  that  it  has  been  found  to  possess 
when  grown  at  Fishkill.  Ques.  Is  the  stock  of  vines  you 
arc  now  offering  for  sale  grown  from  mature  wood,  or  is  it 
grown  from  green  cuttings  and  immature  wood  ?  Ans.  Our 
stock  of  Eumelan  vines  is  grown  from  well-ripened  wood, 
taken  from  bearing  vines,  and  the  plants  we  are  selling  are 
strong  and  well  rooted,  so  that  we  can  warrant  every  one 
we  send  out  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

The  above  and  many  other  inquiries  are  fully  answered  in 
our  pamphlet,  containing  thirty  years  history  of  this  most 
valuable  grape  ;  also,  testimonials  from  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  vines  have  been  on  trial. 

We  will  send  the  pamphlet  free  to  any  person  giving  us 
their  address. 

The  American  Agriculturist  saj’s: 

“  We  are  convinced  tlint  this  grape  is  worthy  of  general 
trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest  in  seeing  its  true 
merits  developed.” 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  says: 

“  The  Eumelan  promises  to  deserve  a  prominent  place  in 
American  vinyards.” 

The  Nf.w  York  Tribune  says: 

“  The  Eumelan  must  be  considered,  from  present  evidence, 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  grapes.” 

Oxu  Word  for  the  Quality  of  our  Vines. 

Palmyra,  W.  T.\  Nov.  11,  1869. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  BusbnelT.— Gents :  The  box  of  Eunie- 
laii  vines  is  received.  The  One  Hundred  No.  1  are  as  fine 
one-year-old  vines  as  I  ever  saw.  Can’t  help  but  give  my 
customers  best  satisfaction.  The  second  and,  third  class  are 
also  very  fine.  Tito  second  class  are  as  good,  and,  in  fact, 
better,  than  many  first-class  one-year-old  grape-vines  I  have 
received  front  many  oilier  sources. 

Truly  yours,  A.  M.  Purdt. 

One  Word  for  tiie  Fruit  of  the  Eumelan. 

Beading,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1S69. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Buslinell :— My  Eumelan  vine  is  a 
vigorous, -almost  rampant,  grower.  Leaves,  dark,  thick,  and 
parchment  like,  while  the  wood  is  hard,  and  very  short 
jointed.  Thus  far,  I  have  not  one  among  my  fifty  or  sixty 
varieties  which  (all  things  considered)  lias  pleased  me  so 
much  as  the  Eumelan.  My  vines  have  been  entirely  htSalthy, 
and  the  fruit  of  tiie  Eumelan  ripened  this  year  fully  one 
week  in  advance  of  Hie  Hartford.  In  quality,  it  deserves  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  black  grapes. 

Respectfully  yours,  Rev.  Wm.  II.  Willcox. 

Send  for  price  list  of  Vines,  also  terms  to  Clubs. 

Address 


This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  tbe  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  eacli,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  it  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

“  Y'our  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  I-’ottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs.— 
John  II.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  111.” 

“  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs. — A.  II.  Mace,  Clintonvillc,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th.  I860.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40.  and  47  lbs.— W. 
Llewellyn,  lied  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12.  I860.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

“  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  limes  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusco, 
Miss.” 

“I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage  I  ever  saw. — S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  Ill.  ” 

Joint  Van  Wormer,  Springs'  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  80  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y„  3A'/« 
lhs.'  M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  Si  lbs.  II.  A.  Terry, Crescent 
City.  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  56  inches  around  the  Folid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42 ij,  and  4-1  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael’s,  Mil.,  lias  grown  them  weighing  83 
Bis.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preslon,  Minn.,  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  15. 
II.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,, over  30 lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  SO  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Wm.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  lias  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  “Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Clioat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  45  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,'  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  48  IDs.  Satn’l  B.  Ornsbee,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Clias.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  39  ibs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  1L.  43  to  50  ibs.  AY.  H. 
Spera,  Euplirata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  each.  AVin.  I).  Munson,  Burlington,  Yt.,  raised  some 
weighing  46  lbs.  Mary  B.  Sellmari,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  “taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs.”  “  Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.”  “  Astonished  all  their  neighbors.”  “That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled,” 
etc.,  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid:  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $8.50  ;  per  lb..  $12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


FERRE,  MTCRELlgER  &  €@.?S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

©4*  §ee«Is  samtl 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL.  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  wUl  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer-Flowering 
BuilDs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  k  €0., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 


Your  business  involves  an  immense  outlay  over  small 
areas,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  seed  you  plant 
should  b g  fully  reliable.  My  enterprise  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  you,'  as  f  am  engaged  in  growing,  directly  under  my 
own  eye,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  seeds,  many  of  which 
seedsmen  usually  import  or  gather  together  from  growers 
scattered  through  the  country.  Jlecause  I  grow  these  seed 
myself  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  them  fresh  ami  true  to 
name,  and  to  bind  myself  to  refill  the  same  value  gratis, 
should  they  not  prove  so.  All  seed  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.  I  also  import  and  procure  from  first .  growers, 
choice  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  in  my  locality,  giving 
me  thus  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  variety  of  veg¬ 
etable  seed  sold  by  any  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Give 
my  seed  a  trial.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

1Toy  has  itT 


Every  new  thing, 

If  you  order  anything. 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

AYc  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  book. 

Everything  in  Lacc  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  AYarcs,  Trimmings,  &c., 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  .orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  II.  MACY,  Mtli  St.  & 


Hacy  has  it, 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

Gth  Ave.,  New  York. 


European  Lard!  Seed  (Lartx  Europmci). 

A  snppiv-of  Fresh  Need  just  received  by  the  subscribers, and 
mailed  post-paid  to  imv  address  at  following  prices :  1  oz., 
35  Cts.;  Jf  lb.,  75  cts.;  I  lb.,  §3.50. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  Y’ork. 


HASBROUCK.  &  BUSH1VE1.Ii, 
Iona,  near  Peekskili, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  ’  G£  irr.iKJf TOR'S  ALE— 2X 

YA&-  miles  from  Greensboro  Station,  Maryland  &  Delaware 
Railroad.  Price  $25  per  acre,  $2,000  Cash;  balance  one  and 
two  years.  For  particulars  address  P.  <).  BOX  24, 

Greensboro,  Md. 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


FOR  MARKET  OR  PRIVATE  GARDENS, 

Of  stick  kinds  and  qualities  as  we  use  in  our  Market  Gardens  at  Bergen  City,  Mew  .Jersey. 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Asparagus,  Giant . $  10c.  $  75 

“  Conover’s  Colossal .  1.00  12.00 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  and  Short  Top  Round..  20c.  2.00 

“  Pine-Apple,  30c.  oz.,  $3  lb.  Long  Blood.  15c.  1.50 

Cabbage,  (Early)  Jersey  Wakefield  (true)..  1.00  12.00 

“  Oxheart,  Winningstadt,  Dutch, 

and  Large  York . 30c.  3.00 

“  (Late)  Elat  Dutch,  and  Bergen . 30c.  3.00 

Drumhead,  and  Stone  Mason...  30c.  3.00 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  and  Long  Orange .  15c.  1.50 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  and  Nonpareil..  1.50  20.00 

Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  Henderson’s _ 50c.  5.00 

“  White  and  Red  Solid .  40c.  4.00 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

“  Green,  and  Early  Frame .  15c.  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  N.  T.  Improved  Large  Purple..  75c.  8.00 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  and  India .  40c.  4.00 

Melon,  (Musk),  Citron,  Nutmeg,  &  Skillman’s  20c.  1.50 

“  (Water),  Ice  Cream,  and  Long  Island. .  15c.  1.50 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf . 10c.  1.00 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow,  and  White .  50c.  5.00 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled .  15c.  ijjo 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  and  Connecticut  Field.. .  10c.  75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  Long  Scarlet _  10c.  1.00 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus .  30c.  3.00 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant .  40c.  4.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly .  10c.  75 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  and  Crookneck .  10c.  1.25 

(Late)  Boston  Marrow,  ami  Hubbard  25c.  2.50 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  and  Fejee . 40c.  4.00 

“  New  York  Market . 40c.  4.00 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Yellow  Globe .  10c.  75 

Herbs,  Thyme,  and  Sweet  Marjoram .  60c.  6.00 

“  Sage,  and  Summer  Savory . 30c.  3.00 


per  per 
quart,  bush. 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mohawk, 

and  China .  $  40c.  $  1.00 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural,  and 

Red  Cranberry .  50c.  12.00 

“  Large  White  Lima .  60c.  14.00 

Corn,  Dwf.  Prolific,  Asylum,  and  Evergreen..  30c.  6.00 

Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l  O’Rourke,  Extra  Early...  30c.  6.00 

“  Little  Gem,  60c.  per  quart.  Advancer..  50c.  12.00 

“  (Second  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon, 

and  Blue  Imperial . 40c.  9.00 

(Peas,  Seans ,  and  Corn,  10c.  per  quart  extra  by  mail. 
NEW  TOMATOES. 

Rising  Sun,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

Chorlton’s  Prolific,  per  packet,  25  cents. 

(For  description,  see  article  on  Tomatoes  in  last  No. 
of  Agriculturist.) 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 


Onion  Sets,  Yellow . 50c.  $104)0 

“  “  White . 75c.  12.00 


Asparagus  Roots,  (2  year  old),  $10.00  per  1,000. 

“  “  Conover’s  Colossal,  $3  per  100  ;  $23  per  1,000 

Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doZ. ;  $15  per  100. 
Horse-radisU  Sets,  75c.  per  100  ;  $6.00  per  1,000. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Cold-Frame),  Wakefield,  $10  per  1,000’ 
“  “  Hot-bed,  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  Hot-bed,  $2.00  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seetls,  together  witlr 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc., 
send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  with  that  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

SEEDSMEN, 

AX»  MARKET  GARBEMERS, 

61  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YOMK. 


PE  ANTS  05  Y  MAIE. 

Carnations,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Pinks,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Chrysanthemums,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Clematis,  6  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Fuchsias,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Geraniums,  Zonale,  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  variegated,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  scented,  8  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  double,  8  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 
Gladiolus  (fine),  12  sorts,  20  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

“  (extra  quality),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Heliotropes,  6  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

Lantanas,  C  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen. 

Lilies,  12  sorts,  50  cents  each,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Phloxes,  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen. 

Roses  (Monthly),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  pel'  dozen. 

“  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  12  sorts,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 
Tigridias  (2  varieties),  30  cents  each,  $1  per  dozen. 
Tuberoses,  double,  large  flowering  roots,  15  cents  each,  $1.50 
per  dozen. 

Verbenas,  50  distinct  sorts,  15  cents  each,  $1  per  dozes. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  $1  and  upward,  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  the  prices  annexed,  with  directions  for  culti¬ 
vation  accompanying  each  package. 
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UR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1870, 

of 

NB  W  A  AD  It  ABB  PLANTS, 

7b  now  ready,  and  will  l>e  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
stamp.  AVe  beg  leave  to  inform  our  friends  and  the  public 
that  we  have  IMPORTED  the  last  season,  while  in  Europe, 
a  lino  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL  FOUAGED 

And  BEDDiNG-OUT  PLANTS.  In  addition,  it  contains  a 
line  plan  of  a  park,  drawn  by  us.  Copies  containing  the 
same  will  he  mailed  to  all  who  apply,  enclosing  10  cents. 
Customers  gratis.  Address 

OLD1  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  B.  Iv.  Bliss,) 

_ SPIUKGPIELD,  MASS. 

A  tllOICE  VERBENA  SEED,  saved  from  our 

v.7  large  collection  of  over  100  finest  varieties,  per  packet, 
•25  cts.  For  Seed  or  Catalogue,  Address 

J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  II. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  having  greatly  enlarged  his  collection  of 
Tlower  Seeds,  embracing  only  such  kinds  as  are  suitable 
Tor  out-door  or  garden  cultivation,  including  many  new  and 
rare  varieties,  Btill  continues  to  send  S3  kinds  by  mail,  post¬ 
age  paid,  for  $1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all 
■who  apply  for  it.  Also,  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 
Boots ,  warranted  true,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  at 
$2.25  per  '.00.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  seeds  at  reduced 
prices.  G.  K.  GARIiETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Thorlrarn’s  New  Catalogue  for  1870. 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for  1870,  is  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Our  Catalogues  will  he  mailed  on  application. 

No.  1.— Trees  and  Shrubs. 

No.  2.— Hoses,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  3.— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Potatoes,  &e. 


m 

RoJ 

THUS 

1 

H 


Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  for  1^70,  is  now  readv ;  containing  descriptions  of 
every  desirable  variety  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds; 
with' plain  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment ;  also, 
a  list  of  line  Gladiolus  and  other  summer  flowering  Bulbs. 
gggrSent  li  ce  to  all.  Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS, 

Brentwood,  N.  H. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  tile  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  ol  the  standard  sorts.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 

The  New  Prolific  Dwarf  Wax  Bean.  Fine,  Golden  Pod¬ 
ded.  Early,  tender  and  stringless.  The  beet  of  all  Dwarf 
Beans.  Warranted  pure  and  genuine.  Price,  25  cents  per 
package,  by  mail,  post-mid.  Address 

GEO.  KEASE Y,  Mount  Wolf  P.  O.,  York  Co.,  Penn. 

GARDEN  SEED. 

See  our  advertisements  in  January  and  February  Numbers. 

Beans  at  20  cts.  per  quart— Early  Mohawk,  and  8  other 
varieties.  At  30  cts.— Concord,  Horticultural,  Black  Wax, 
(Bush.)  At  40  cts.— Indian  Chief,  Scarlet  Runner.  At  50  cts.— 
Yellow  Runners.  Large  Lima.  At  GO  cts.— Giant  Wax.  Peas 
at  20  cts.— Dan  O’Rourke,  Blue  Imperial.  At  25  cts.— Cham¬ 
pion  of  England.  At  40  cts.— Carter’s  First  Crop,  Tom 
Thumb— 16  cents  additional  by  Mall,  post-paid.  By  the 
Bushel,  at  lower  rates  than  usually  offered.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  WARD  WELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ORSE-RADISH  SETS.— Best  quality,  $3  per 

1,000.  Large  lbts  less.  O.  L.  WOODFORD, 

West  Avon,  Conn. 

Fresh  and  JKeliaMe  Seeds. 

C.  G.  GltANE  &  CO.’S  Annual  priced  Catalogue  of  Veget¬ 
able  Garden  Seeds,  ete.,  for  1870,  is  now  ready,  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  44‘J  Broad  St., 

Newark,  N.  .1. 

White  Australian  Spring  Wheat. 

This  new  variety  of  Wheat  lately  introduced  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  lias  proved  very  productive  and  of  most  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  It  yielded  this  past  season  llfty-onc  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  is  eighteen  and  a  half  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  best  of  several  other  kinds  yielded,  which 
were  sown,  as  a  test,  on  the  same  Held,  and  treated  in  all  re¬ 
spects  in  the  same  way. 

I  will  send  a  four-pound  package  of  this  wheat  by  mall, 
and  warrant  it  to  reach  its  purchaser,  for  SI.  Such  a  pack¬ 
age.  so  wed  thin,  will  yield,  on  good  land,  with  good  culture, 
six  to  eight  bushels.  O.  DICKINSON, 

_  Salem,  Oregon. 

fSURCIIASEItS  WANTED  for  1,000,090  Small 

si  Fruit  Plants  and  1.000  barrels  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send  for  our  ANNUAL  I>F,«iCKIPTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OP  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1870. 

J.  M.  THOllBURN  &  CO., 

13  John  St.,  New  York. 

CORN. — Hybrid  Yellow  Dent,  and  Gourd  Seed 
Corn,  Chester  White  Hog*,  Swedish.  Surprise  and  Ex¬ 
celsior  outs,  Early  Hose  potatoes,  nnd  Clovers  Bccds. 

Address  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambcrshurpr,  Pn. 

"BeadrcffefirtlyAUvt.'  of  Wolf  Cilef.kNup.sery,  pngo  llsT 


Oregon  Garden  Seeds. 

These  Seeds  are  much  larger,  and  plumper  than  any  seeds 
of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  They 
are  raised  nearly  as  far  North  as  Montreal,  Canada,  and  by 
reason  of  the  long  cool  summers  and  slow  growth,  obtain  a 
perfection  and  beauty  of  6izc  seldom  reached  elsewhere. 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead, 
Winningstadt,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of  garden  iseeds, 
for  sale  by  O.  DICKINSON’,  of  the  Salem  Seed  Gardens, 
Salem,  Oregon.  Prices,  that  of  Seedsmen,  generally. 
CATALOGUES  FREE. 

TUBEROSES, 

Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Lilium  Auiatum.  and 

all  other  flowering  bulbs,  in  quantities  to  the  Trade. 

Address  C.  L.  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Retail  descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application  ] 

CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  all  the  Standard 

kinds,  mainly  my  own  growing.  Warranted  fresh  and 
good.  25  packets  by  mail  postage  paid,  for  $1.  Send  ior  List 
to  make  your  own  selection  lrom.  Address  Henry  E. 
Acker, Grower  of  Seeds  &  Vegetable  plants, AVoodbridge.N.J. 

Buist’s  Catalogue  of  New  Plants  for  1870. 

The  richest  Catalogue  of  the  season.  Mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  R.  BUIST,  Nurseryman, 

67th  &  Darby  Road.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  to  Grow  Cabbages. 

I  have  written  a  work  entitled  “  Cabbages ;  how  to  Grow 
them,"  which  treats  on  the  soil,  the  manure,  the  planting, 
cultivation,  marketing,  varieties  (with  several  engravings), 
keeping  over  winter,  hot-bed  raising,  stump  foot,  etc.,  etc., 
many  minute  practical  details  being  given  under  each  head, 
so  invaluable  to  tho  beginner.  I  have  written  two  other 
works— one  entitled.  “  Onions  ;  JIoio  to  Raise  them."  The 
other,  “Squashes ;  Howto  Grow  them;"  each  characterized 
by  great  thoroughness  of  detail.  Either  work  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cts.  My  Illustrated  Garden  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

I  warrant  the  following  choice  varieties  to  be  true  to  name. 
Potatoes  to  be  of  good  size,  and  icarrantcd  to  roach  each 
purchaser.  No  charge  for  barrels  or  boxes. 


Bresee’s  No.  4,  or  King  of  the 

Earlies.  .per  ib.  50c . 

Bresee’s  No.  6 . 

Bresee’s  No,  5 . 

Bresee’s  No.  2,  or  Prolific.  ... 

Early  Rose . 

Excelsior . 

Willard . 

Early  Mohawk . 

Early  Snowball . 


Per 

4  lbs. 

Pet- 

peek. 

Per 

bu. 

Per 

bbl. 

Ten 

bbls. 

1.50 

6.  CO 

20.00 

40.00 

a50.00 

1.50 

4.00 

14.00 

30.00 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

1.00 

1 .25 

4.00 

9.00 

80.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

4.50 

40.00 

1.50 

2.00 

7.00 

16.00 

140.0>) 

1.50 

2.00 

7.00 

16.00 

140.00 

1.50 

2.00 

7.00 

15.(0 

1.00 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

My  Illustrated  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Bresee’s  Peerless,  or  No.  6. 

The  Best  Potato. 

The  best  of  all  Bresee's  seedlings.  A  very  vigorous  grow¬ 
er,  surpassing  the,  Harison  in  productiveness,  and  ot  very 
superior  table  quality.  Destined  to  supersede,  all  other  va¬ 
rieties  for  general  cultivation  Our  stock  is  warranted  gen¬ 
uine. 

1  lb.,  by  mail,  75  cts. ;  1  peck,  hv  Express.  $7  ;  1  bushel,  $23. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Early  Bose  Potatoes. 

200  Bbls.  Early  Rose  potatoes  (warranted  genuine).  Seed 
Rained  direct  from  theoriginal  grower  in  Vermont.  Pri 


obtained 
per  Bbl.,  $5.00. 


_ _ „ _ .  _  _  Price 

NEWELL  S.  BROWN,  Hebron,  Conn. 


Early  Mohawk  Potatoes. 

The  earliest  of  the  earlies,  of  large  size  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  of  superior  quality  botli  as  an  early  and  late  winter 
and  Bprincr  variety. 

$15  per  Bbl. ;  $7  per  bushel ;  $2  per  Peck. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Prolific  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced,  and  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the,  day. 

$3.00  per  hundred;  $25.00  per  thousand. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set¬ 
ting  out  to  S.  B.  CONOVER, 

2G0  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

20 A  BARRELS  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes.  Clin- 

(W  W  ton,  Hoyden's  No.  80,  Chas.  Downing,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  Strawberries.  Philadelphia,  Clarke,  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  Raspberries.  For  Catalogue  address  JOHN 
CRANE,  Union.  Union  Co.,  N.  J.,  or  E.  M.  CRANE,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Henry  Co.,  Ill. 

^SOO  REWARD  ^200 

Excelsior  and  Granite  State  Potatoes, 

Claimed  to  bo  the  best  in  America  for  the  table  nnd  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation.  I  hereby  offer  $200  for  a  better  variety  in 
all  points,  named  in  my  circular. 

F.  W.  HOLBROOK,  AMHERST,  N.  H„ 

Tlie  Original  Introducer 
Send  for  circular  containing  description  testimonials,  price 
list,  etc.,  to  HENRY  C.  MERRILL  (Agent), 

Manchester,  N.  II. 

Circular  free  to  all. 

EARLY  ROSE  Potatoes. — Those  wishing  to  buy, 

by  looking  at  the  bottom  of  page  70  Feb.  No.,  wilt  see 
some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  addressing  Thos.  C. 
Andrf.ws.  Moorcstown,  N.  J.  Send  for  Price  List.  Price, 
large  size,  $—  per  bbl.,  for  .50  hills,  or  more.  2d  size,  $!  per 
bbl.  less. 

-%rcw  and  Choice  Seed  Potatoes.— Don’t  fail  to 


send  for 


n  Circular  with  prices  bv  the  lb.  Address 
E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Florist,  Southport,  Conn. 


LOOK!  LOOK!!  LOOK!!! 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

Seed  obtained  from  D.  W.  Ramsdell,  Vt„  in  spring  of  1SGS. 
and  warrant  them  tho  genuine— iron  of  foul  seed.  One  Quart, 
post-paid,  50c.;  Four  Quarts,  $1.25;  One  Peek,  $2;  One 
Bushel,  $6 ;  One  Bushel,  by  Express,  $3.50  ;  Ten  or  more, 
$3  per  Bushel.  Also,  Surprise,  White  Swedish,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Prince  Edward’s,  and  Excelsior. 

3,000  Bushels  Early  Bose.  —  Four 

pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ;  One  Peck,  $2.50 ;  One  Bushel, 
by  Express,  $1.50 ;  One  Bbl.,  $3.50;  Five  or  more,  $3  per  Bbl. 
Also,  Early  Mohawk,  No.  4,  or  King  of  the  Earlier-,  Bresee’s 
Prolific,  Climax,  Excelsior,  and  other  varieties,  by  pound, 
bushel,  or  Barrel. 

Send  for  Circular  and  price  list.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes  at  lowest  rates,  in  large  or 
small  quantities.  Chas.  Downing  Strawberry  Plants, 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— per  Barrel.  By 
mail,  4  lbs.,  75  cents.  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
in  May  and  Juno,  $3  per  1.030.  By  mail,  GO  cents  per  100. 
Order  early.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

D.  CUMMINS,  Conueaut,  Ohio. 

1,3 ally  Rose  Potatoes,  sound  and  nice,  delivered  in 
®  4  New  York  or  Hartford  at  $1.25  per  bbl.;  small-sized  $3; 
larger  quantity  b-ss.  Also,  Cranberry  vines,  true  Cape  Cod 
variety.  Will  sell  in  large  lots, if  wislted. 

Dr.  B.  II.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 

GSEED  POTATOES  of  all  standard  varieties  in 
inline  order,  at  reasonable  rates.  Early  Ilcnrv,  Early  Rose, 
Early  Goodrich,  White  Peacliblows,  (: c.  TATEM,  DAVEN¬ 
PORT  &  CO.,  1,  2,  &  4  Del.  Ave.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KQ  BARRELS  OF  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES, 
-“Wit  $2  per  bush.,  $1  per  bbl.  Also  Goodrich  and  Harri¬ 
son,  at  $3  per  bbl.  Warranted  pure.  Address 

A.  M.  ENGLE,  Shippensburg,  Pa, 

OriXgffc  BARRELS  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  for 
sale;  all  must  be  sold  before  the  middle  of 
March.  Price— large  size,  $4,  and  second  size,  $3  per  bbl. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

20fl  BARRELS  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  S4 

v  per  barrel.  2  lbs.  each  of  the  following  4  varieties. 
Early  Rose,  Climax,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Early  Mohawk,  free 
by  mail,  $2;  4  lbs.  of  either  variety,  free  by  mail,  SI. 

Address  AY.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  AYestchcstrr  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ARLY  MOHAWK  POTATOES,  AND  CONO- 
VER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Send  for 
Circular  to  S.  B.  CONOVER,  260  AVest  Washington  Market, 
New  York. 

TENBRBBK,  PIERCE  &  C0.,‘ 

PERMANENTLY  established 

SWEET  POTATO  C’ULTURISTS, 

Offer  to  the  Spring  Trade  of  1870,  a  large  and  choice  stock 
of  Yellow  Nansemond,  Red  Nansemond,  Rei>  Bermuda, 
and  Red,  or  “  African  Yax  ”  seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Seed  warranted  pure,  for  particulars  address 
TENBROOK,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  South  Pass,  Ill., 
or,  Rockville,  Ind. 

IMPROVED  YoIIoav  Nansemond  Street  Potatoes. 

Succeed  44  deg.  North.  Warranted  pure,  and  to  reach 
i.,  boxed. 


purchasers  in  good  order.  $2  for  %  Bu„ 


Heavy  dis¬ 


count  on  quantities.  Order  now,  and  receive  complete  ‘‘Di¬ 
rections  for  Sprouting.”  W.  AAr.  ItATHBONE,  Marietta,  O. 

Nansemond  sweet  potatoes  for  seed. 

A  large  supply  of  best  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also 
plants  in  proper  season.  Address  M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings,  AVarren  Co.,  O.,  or  Nos.  1S1  &  183  West 
Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

f»AUISH»EUL.  NOBWAY  OATS.- 

.HA  For  sale  at  $5  per  bushel,  $3  per  half  bushel,  $2  per 
peck.  YVarranted  free  from  Canada  Thistle  or  other  foul 
seed. 

A.  B.  CURTISS, 

Freedom  Station,  Portage  Co.,  O. 
New  1'ork,  Nov.  3d,  1869. 

A.  B.  Curtiss. — Dear  Sir:  The  sample  you  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  us  is  the  genuine  Ramsdell  seed.  Respectfully,  etc.. 

D.  AV.  RAMSDELL. 

GENUINE  SURPRISE  OATS — beardless,  white, 

XA  and  plump  a6  Diehl  wheat ;  yield  80  to  ICO  bu.  per  acre, 
and  weigh  42  to  45  lbs.,  being  30  to  00  per  cent  heavier  than 
Norway!  The  third  crop  shows  no  decrease  in  yield.  Price, 
delivered  to  H.  R.or  Express,  one  bu.,  $3:  two  bn.,  $5  ;  larger 
quantity,  $2  per  bushel.  No  charge  for  bags.  Address 

C.  L.  YTAN  DUSEN,  Nurseryman,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats. 

Seed  obtained  in  the  spring, 1868,  of  D.  W.Rarasdell’s  Agent, 
H.  C.  Pease,  Vt.  Warranted  genuine.  Single  bush.,  $8;  2y3 
bush.,  $7,  5  bush.,  $12.50 ;  10  bush,  and  over,  $2  per  bush. 
Sent  by  freight  or  Express,  purchaser  paving  charges.  Lags 
free.  Address  A.NIESE,  Port  Ewen,  Ulster  Co.,  F.  Y. 

GENUINE  SURPRISE  OATsT 

AVe  have  a  large  quantity  of  these  celebrated  oats  on  band, 
-which  we  Will  furnish  as  follows;  1  be..  (15  ills.)  $4;  2  bu.  $7.; 
per  bn.  bv  the  bbl.  of  3)4  bu.,  $3.25.  Order  early,  or  send  for 
Circular  to  J.  COMMONS  &  CO., 

_ Richmond,  Ind. 

TAT OR  WAY  OATS,  SURPRISE  OATS,  WINTER 
J-™  Novia  ScoTrx  and  Black  New  Brunswick  Oats.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name,  for  sale  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue. _ JAMES  J.  II,  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

WARRANTD  GENUINE. — Norway  Oats,  per 

bushel,  $5 ;  per  M  hush.,  $3.  Rose  potatoes,  4  Its.,  $1- 
Eggs  from  fancy  fowls.  Send  for  Circular. 

K.  BLAIZ,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

COMPETITION  is  the  life  of  Trade.  Send  for  prices  of 
Early  Rose  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

lUoi-  ©pi-lug-  1  ©^o. 


STANDARD  FRUIT  Trees,  for  Orchards. 

DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens. 

GRAPE-VINES— Old  and  now  varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  small  fruits ;  best  new  and 
old  sorts. 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  Trees. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  Plants. 

ROSES,  PvEONIES,  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  collections. 

GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Packing  for  distant  points  performed  in  the 
most  skillful  and  thorough  manner. 

Small  parcels  sent  by  mail  when  so  desired. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3.— Green-house,  5c.  No.  4.— Wholesale,  free. 

Address— 

ELLWANGSR  &  BARKY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HEIKJGS  NURSERIES. 

A  full  assortment  for  spring  of  1ST0.  Specialties— Golden 
Dwf.  Peaches,  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plum  Seed¬ 
lings,  Osage  Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Angers  Quince,  Wild  Goose  Plum  root-gral  ts,  Young  Plants 
for  Nurserymen,  &c.,  &c.  Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HEINES,  Dayton,  O. 


POMONA  NUSSSEKIT. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Ciniiaminson,  N.  «L 

50  acres  in  Raspberries. 

50  acres  in  Blackberries. 

A  limited  stock  of  Kentucky  Strawberries. 

Send  early  for  Catalogues. 


Wolf  Greek  Nursery. 

on  nnn  3  Year  E.  May  and  other  Cherries. 

cJUjUUU  30,000  Peacb.  2.^00  Golden  Dwarf  Peach.  40,000 
1  year  Apple.  2,000  Dwarf  Apple,  (Large  for  immediate 
bearing).  100,000  Horse  Plumb  Seedlings.  Martha  and  oth¬ 
er  grapes.  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  Surprise  Oats,  and  general 
variety  Trce3,  Vines  and  Plants.  On  receipt  of  price  I  will 
send  by  mail  prepaid  and  warranted  to  arrive  In  good  order, 
for  $1,  one  Martha  Grape  and  one  pound  each  E.  P.ose  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Surprise  Oats;  for  75  cts.,  either  4  lbs.  E.  Rose  or 
Surprise  Oats ;  for  f  1.50,  one  Martha  and  one  Golden  Dwarf 
Peach  :  for  $5,  prepaid  mail  or  Express  (our  option) ,  1  ;00J 
Osage  Hedge. 

Bv  Express  or  freight  (our  option)  to  any  point  within 
1,200  miles  reached  by  rail  or  steamer: 

100  No.  1  Peach,  4  to  5  ft.,  best  varieties,  for  $13. 

100  nice  Peacb,  bight  3  ft.,  for  $10. 

100  extra  3  year  E.  May  Cherry,  $30. 

50  Peach  arid  50  Cherry,  in  one  lot,  at  above  rates. 

General  Price  List  fuee. 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 


SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  extra  Stand- 
aril  and  Dwarf  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Peach  Trees,  Apple 
Trees,  large  size.  Lady  of  Lake,  and  other  new  Small  Fruits. 
30,000  Arbor  Vitas,  40,000  Norway  Spruce,  very  fine.  10,0)0 
Honey  Locust,  2  yrs.,  extra.  20,000  Horse-radish,  well  trim¬ 
med  to  plant. 


jfkSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS  AND  T&EE  SEEDS. 

'DF  Meehan's  Nuusf.kies, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GRAPE-VINES : 

Norton’s  Va.,  Concord,  Ives,  Eumelan,  etc. 

GRAPE  WOOD  : 

Martha,  Concord,  Delaware,  Salem,  Iona,  etc. 
Strawborries,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries.  All  A  No.  1 
stock,  at  bottom  rates.  Price  lists  free.  Address 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


<P©r^C©fltfl>  and  EVES  GRAPE-VINES.— 
ID  Good  and  Cheap. 

Apply  to  J.  W.  CONE. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


59090f)0  Grape-vines,  2, 0®0,000  Cuttings ! 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties;  the  best  and  cheapest  in 
America.  Also.  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  will 
take  in  exchange  No.  1  Western  Lands  at  Cash  value. 
Address  DR,  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


£1  years  collecting  Fruits :  2,5."0  bearing  Trees.  Cions  by 
mail,  prepaid,  and  warranted  true ,  including  Best  New 
V  a  k  nr  lues  recently  introduced  by  Warder.  Downing,  and 
others.  For  list,  &c  ,  send  stamp  to  R.  J.  BLACK, 

Bremen.  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 


Send  to  head  quarters  for  strong,  genuine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Versailles  C intrants. 

Extra  ’plants.  $10  per  100 ;  :$70  rper  1,000.  Send  50  cents  for 
sample.  EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


*5©,©©©  Peach  Trees. 

4  to  6  ft.  high,  1  year  from  hud,  well  ripened.  Leading 
varieties,  true  to  name.  Also  a  general  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock.  Concord  Vines  and  Osage  Hedge  in  quantity. 
Potatoes  for  seed  of  the  newer  varieties.  Early  Rose  by  the 
hundred  bushels.  Send  for  price  list. 

II.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Six  very  Choice  Plants,  by  Mail,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $2,  vis. : 

Geranium,  Gloiro  do  Nanccy.— The  finest 
double  llowering  Geranium  in  cultivation ;  very  free, 
with  very  large  trusses  of  rosy  scarlet  dowers,  elegant 
for  the  vase. 

Monthly  Tree  Carnation,  President 

Dcgraw.-1 The  best  double  white  Carnation ;  very 
fragrant,  and  unsurpassed  for  winter  bloom. 

Geranium,  King  of  Searlets.— The  best  scar¬ 
let  Geranium  in  cultivation  ;  truss  eight  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  stands  the  hot  sun  to  perfection. 

Bianthus  djuetierii.  —  A  beautiful  perpetual 
hybrid  Pink,  witli  large  scarlet-crimson  double  dowers, 
produced  profusely  from  Slay  to  October,  also  dowers 
well  in  winter.  Extra  dne. 

Bouquet  Dahlia,  Little  Herman.  —  With 

small,  close,  compact  llowers,  of  a  beautiful  cerise  pink, 
tipped  with  white,  and  sporting  into  three  or  four  varie¬ 
ties  upon  the  same  plant ;  dowers  early  and  very  profuse. 
The  best  Bouquet  Dahlia  ever  sent  out. 

Fuchsia  Vainqua  do  Pcubla.  —  The  best 
double  white  Fuchsia  ;  sepals  bright  red,  well  reflexod  ; 
corolla  very  full  double,  white,  feathered  with  rose. 

The  plants  are  put  in  cigar  boxes,  with  nearly  the 
entire  had  of  earth,  and  were  sent  with  perfect  success 
the  past  season  to  Denver  City,  Colorado. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants  forwarded  on 
application,  by  enclosing  one  blue  stamp. 

Address  ’  DEXTER  SNOW,  Florist. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

~gen7  grant, 

The  best  in  the  Field! 

Gen.  Grant  Tomato  seeds,  13 cts.  per  paper.  Flower  seeds, 
25  cts.  for  (1  kinds.  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  25  cts.  each,  $2  per  doz. 
Iris  Bulbs,  50  cts.  per  dozen.  Chrysanthemums,  Diceutra 
spectabilis,  25  cts.  each.  8  Perennial  and  Biennial  plants, 
$1.00 ;  23  els.  articles,  5  for  $1.00  Also,  Fottler’s  and  Stone 
Mason  Cabbage,  Yellow  Danvers  Onion,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
Long  Orange,  Short  Nates,  and  white  Belgian  Carrot,  and 
Radish  Seeds.  Price  per  lb.,  oz.,  or  package,  on  application. 
By  mail,  free.  Terms  cash.  S.  II.  MARTIN, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

¥  AM  apple  root  grafts,  ’ 

0.  $8  per  1,000;  $70  per  10,000. 

30.000  1-year  grafted  Apple,  trees,  10  lo  24  inches  high,  $20  per 
1,000.  Grape-vines,  Concord,  1-year,  ?t  per  doz.;  $4  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000:  2-year,  $6  per  103.  Ives’  Seedling.  1-ycar,  $1  pet- 
100.  Hartford  Prolific,  l-ycar,  $G  per  100;  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Roses,  Dundee,  Rambler  and  Fclieit,  1-year,  $1  per  doz.;  $3 
per  100 ;  820  per  1,000  :  2-year,  $5  per  100.  Vines  and  Roses, 
1-year-old,  100,  sent  by  mail,  30  cents  extra. 

HARVEY  CURTIS.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates. 

50,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud. 

12, « )  Van  Buren  Dwarf  Peach. 

30,000  Clarice  Raspberry  Plants. 

10,000  La  Versailles  Currants,  1  year. 

15,000  Kittatinnv  Blackberry. 

5,000  Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

40,000  Concord  Vines,  1  and  2  years  old. 

50,000  American  Arbor  Vitas,  from  18  inches  to  four  feet 
high.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty. 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in  small  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
the  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Send  for  descriptive  price,  list. 

SILAS  ffi 


WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Everybody  can  have  the  benefit  of  thirty  years  experience, 
in  my  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  55  pages,  for  10  cts. 
It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 

WM.  PARKY,  Cinnamiuson,  N.  J. 

"the 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAR, 

THE  BEST  OF  ITS  SEASON, 

Is  now  otfered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  and  is  vouched 
for  by  all  the  prominent  Horticulturists  of  the  country. 

A  FINE  COLORED  PORTRAIT, 

Will  be  furnished  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
particulars  and  a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

P.  S.— “The  Semi-annual  Circular”  of  these  Nurseries, 
giving  prices  of  every  description  of  hardy  Trees  and  Plants, 
for  the  spring  of  1370,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all.  Address 


WM.  S.  LITTLE, 


Commercial  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


jNT- 

per  10,000.  Balsam  Fir  and  White  Spruce,  S3  per ‘l, 00 
10,000.  Red  Pine,  $10  per  1,000.  Also,  Larch.  White  Birch, 
.and  Maple,  $3  per  1,000.  $20  per  10.031.  Packing  free. 
_ JOHN  UECKE.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 


ATIVE  EVERGREENS.  5  to  12  inches  hiirh. 
Arbor  Vitae,  Hemlock,  and  White  Pine,  $3  per  1,000.  $25 
i  f\c\c\  T3 <, i r- n ,v.  ..  itM.; a. «  fa..  —  —  a—  .  000  $10 per 


A  large  amount  of  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 

J*-  STOCK,  raised  specially  to  sell  rlircct.lv  to  the  planter, 
and  embracing:  a  great  variety  in  either  the  fruit  or  orna- 
mcnfal  departments,  is  offered  at  fair  prices.  Any  surplus 
of  either  first  or  second  class  will  be  sold  very  low  to  Agents, 
Dealers,  or  others.  Address  early 

J.  MANNING.  Prop’r.  Mahoning  Nurseries.  Youngstown,  O. 

Native  Evergreens. 

6  to  12  inches  high,  at  $5  per  1,000.  Balsam  Fir,  American 
Snrnce.  Arbor  Vitsu  White  Pine,  and  Hemlock,  also  Larch, 
10,000  for  $10.  Packing  free.  Sehd  for  Circular. 

_ .TAMES  A.  ROOT.  Skaneatcles,  N.  Y. 

OSffi«3.  Rv  the  100  or  1,000. 

Wieap  for  Cash.  Pond  for  List. 

JOSEPH  KIFT,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


R 


PURDY’S 

SMALL  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR. 

New  Edition,  over  CO  pages.  Price  only  25  cts.,  post-paid. 
It  i j  the  most  practical  work  on  small  fruits  yet  printed.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Amateur  and  fruit  grower 
in  the  country.  It  gives  complete  direction  for  planting  a 
market  plantation,  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  that  every 
foot  of  land  can  bo  mado  to  count.  It  also  lias  plans  for  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  Kitchen,  Truck  and  Fruit  Garden,  and  also  a  fanev 
yard  and  gardens  where  ifiowers,  &c.,  are  desired.  It  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  plants,  different  methods  of  planting, 
drying  house,  hot-beds,  garden  plans, besides  having  full  and 
valuable  instructions  for  growing  the  fig  tree  successfully 
at  the  North— Sweet  Potatoes, Cranberries,  &c.,  &c.  Its  low 
price  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  takes 
this  paper.  Those  who  desire,  to  aet  as  our  agent  for  its  sale 
in  their  neighborhood,  should  address  us  for  terms.  Price 
list  of  plants,  wholesale  and  retail,  sent  gratis  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  If  you  want  any  kind  of  small  fruits  by  the  quantitv 
low,  send  ns  a  list  and  we  will  return  it  with  prices  that  will 
prove  satisfactory.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY',  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 

Or,  PURDY  &  HAN CE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery, 

19th  Year  !  500  Acres  !  10  Green-houses ! 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


FRUIT-GROWERS ! 

Pruning  made  Easy  by  Doty’s  combined  Pruner  and 
Fruit  Picker.  If  your  implement  dealer  has  n’t  it,  send  $4 
(or  for  Blackberry  Primer,  $3.50)  to  WM.  M.  DOTY,  32  Cort- 
iaiiclt  St.,  New  York,  and  he  will  prepay  Express. 


FAINSVILLE  NURSERIES. 

15th  year ;  9  Greeu-liouses.  A  large  assortment  of  splendid 
2,  S,  and  4-year-old  Apple  trees,  with  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Cherry,  &c.  Grape-vines  and  small  fruits,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  An  immense  stock  of  Evergreens,  unexcelled  in  qual¬ 
ity.  50,003  Roses;  20,000  Verbenas;  10,000  Dahlias;  10,000 
Tuberoses.  All  other  grccn-hou6e  and  bedding  plants  in 
proportion,  for  spring  trade.  200,000  American 

CHESTNUT 

trees,  4  inches  to  2  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
mtt  and  timber  trees  that  can  be  planted.  Dealers  and  Nur¬ 
serymen  supplied  with  trade  list  free.  Catalogue  No.  1, 
( Fruit  and  llardy  Ornamentals),  10  cts.  No.  2.  Green-house 
aud  Bedding  Plants,  10  cents.  Chestnut  Circular  free  to  all. 

Address  STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painsville.  Ohio. 


NEW  AIV©  1SAESE  PLANTS 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogues  of  new  and  beautiful  plants,  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  fine  new 
Double  Geranium  %t  Andrew  Henderson ,”  mailed  free  to  all 
my  customers.  To  others,  price  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  to 
all  free.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C.  ^ 

SEEDLINGS.  SEEDLINGS. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  young  Ev¬ 
ergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees  ever  before  offered. 
Mahulcb  Cherry,  1  year.  Spanish  Chestnut, 
(grown  from  extra  selected  seed)  1  year.  Roses,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  collection,  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots.  Honey 
Locust  for  hedging,  very  low  in  quantity. 

TO  DEALERS. 

A  full  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock,  In  every  Depart¬ 
ment.  Myatt’s  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  a  heavy  stock 
cheap.  Conover’s  Colossal,  and  Giant  Aspar¬ 
agus,  by  the  quantity. 

Send  for  our  new  spring  Trade  List,  just  issued. 

HOOPES,  BRQ.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES.— A  bargain.  20,000,  thrifty, 
stocky,  and  healthy.  Strawberries,  Grapes.  &c.,  good 
and  cheap.  S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


T&fURSEEY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  and  all 

-Ixi  sizes,  at  wholesale,  very  low  until  June  1st.  Price-list 
mailed  free.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN. 

50  Vcsey  St.,  New  York. 


New  American  Mill  berry. 

Fruit  large  and  fine  flavored.  Tree  beautiful  in  form  and 
foliage,  rapid  grower,  fruits  the  second  year  after  planting. 
One-year  Trees,  by  mail,  $1.00  eaeli ;  $9.00  per  doz. 

“  “  “  Express,  2  feet,  $1  each,  $8  per  doz. 

Two-year  Trees,  6  feet,  $2.C0  each. 

Form  a  club  at  $1.00  each,  you  make  one-third. 

©range  Pippin. 


Best  Early  Apple  for  market  or  family  use.  Send  for 
priced.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  GRAPE-VINES. 


Strong  one-year-old,  of  33  sorts,  principally  Hamburgs,  $9 
per  doz.,  $50  per  100.  Catalogues  supplied. 

R.  BUIST,  Nurseryman, 

07th  &  Darby  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MACEDON  NURSERIES. — Buyers  of  Nursery 

Stock  should  send  for  our  Spring  Trade  List.  Price's 
pro  especially  low  for  Grape-vines ,  Currants ,  Strawberries , 
Raspberries,  and  Blackberries ,  embracing  over  fifty  va¬ 
rieties,  new  and  old.  Trade  List  free.  C.  L.  VAN  DLSEN, 
Maccdon,  N.  Y. 

8MAEER  GRAPE  ESO©TS. 

Ives*  Seedling,  1  year,  selected  No.  1  roots,  at  $30  per  1.000. 
2  years  No.  1  at  $40  per  1.000.  2  vrars  Fxtra  at  $50  per  1.000. 
Address  H.  B.BEAR,  Harrison  P.  O.,  Ohio. 
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FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SPRING  of  1870. 

YVe  offer  for  tlie  Spring  trade  a  large  and  very  fine  stock  of 
Standard  Pear  Trees,  largely  of  Bartlett,  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
largely  of  Duchess,  Cherry,  I 'lu in  and  Peach  Trees,  Grape- 
Vines.etc.Also.a  large  stock  of  one-year-old  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds,  suitable  for  distant  transportation  by  express. 

Prices  low.  For  Price  List,  address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS, 
Niagara  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries  selected  from  100  Varieties, 

Hudson's  Early ,  new  seedling,  very  large,  productive,  earli¬ 
est  berry  known,  fine  for  market,  extra ;  plants,  $1.50  doz.; 
$5, 100. 

Hudson's  Ho.  9,  new  seeedling,  monstrous  berry,  extra :  $1, 
doz. ;  $4,  100. 

Hoyden's  No.  15,  new,  very  large,  productive,  extra,  $1  doz. 
Boyden’s  No.  30,  largest  and  best  berry :  Charles  Downing, 
Romeyn  Seedling,  Peak’s  Emperor,  Barnes’  Mammoth, 
Napoleon  III,  Nicanor,  and  White  Alpine,  these  11  varie¬ 
ties  1  doz.  each  free  by  mail  for  $5. 

Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Wilson,  30c. 
doz.;  $1,  100;  $7.50,  1,000. 

Africana,  new  berry  of  monstrous  size,  black,  v.  prod.,  $3  doz. 
Mrs.  Grant ,  new,  largest  and  best  white  berry  known,  $3  doz. 
Versaillaise  &  Cherry  Currants,  good  plants,  $150  doz.;  $7, 100. 
Dr.  Brete's,  new  seedling,  figured  in  Dec.  No.,  wonderfully 

S reductive,  best  currant  known;  1  plant,  50c.;  $4  doz. 
lack  Cherry,  largest  currant  known,  $2  doz.  Address 
W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Eye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ivy  Mil!  Maia'sery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  is  out,  ami  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.  Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Osag-e  Orange  Seed. 

By  mail,  postage  paid,  75  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale 
rates  furnished  on  application.  Address 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ENUINE  PLANTS. — A  good  stock  of  the  best 

w-”  varieties  for  market,  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry.  For  price  list  address  A.  B.  &  C.  G.  ECKEIt- 
SON,  Norwood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Clarke  Raspberry. 


Sent  post-paid  bv  mail  at  $2  per  doz. 

LYMAN  BASSETT, 


North  Haven,  Conn. 


FREE  BY;  MAIL 


My  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  brief 
Instructions  for  planting,  etc.,  free  to  any  address.  Jajw 
rales  to  the  Trade, _ M.  N.  WILSON,  Mncedon,  N.  Y. 

S3,  $15,  $100  is  the  respective  price  for  The  Great  Ken¬ 
tucky  Strawberry,  by  the  doz.,  100,  and  1,000.  Send  for  Price 
List  of  Small  Fruits  in  variety.  Also,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Early  Rose  and  other  Seed  Potatoes. 

TIIOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

ONET  LOCUST  SEED.— From  Honey  Locust 

Farm,  L.  I.  Price  $1  per  lb.  up  to  5  lbs.,  from”  that  to  10 
lbs.  90  cts.,  over  10  lbs.,  75cts.  Address 

_ It.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sardy’s  “  Soluble  Pliosplio-Peruvian.” 
Do.  “  Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific.” 

Also,  Ground  Carolina  Phosphate  and  Land  Plaster. 

The  use  of  the  above  Soluble  Pliosplio-Peruvian  and  Am¬ 
moniated  Soluble  Paeilic  Guanos,  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended,  they  being  compounds  of  the  richest  Pacific  Plios- 
pliatic  Guanos,  rendered  soluble;  the  former  containing  20 
per  cent  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  latter  highly  ammo- 
niated  with  animal  matter— making  the  most  concentrated 
and  profitable  fertilizers  in  use  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat, 
Tobacco,  and  all  other  crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  Bags  and  Barrels,  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 
JOHN  B.  SARDY,  88  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5,883. 

“  Peril  your  hand  and  it  will  Peed  You.” 

Fertilizers. 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  fine,  $35  per  ton.  Pure  Bone 
Flour,  $55  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Super¬ 
phosphate,  $55  per  ton.  Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster,  $1.60  per 
Bbl.  of  250  lbs.  Any  of  the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in 
lots  of  one  or  more  tons.  Address 

J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

_ 197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Bone  Flour.  Bone  Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Cost  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano.  Send  l'or  Circular.  Address 
_ _ LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E  FRANK  COE’S  AMMONIATED~BONE 

®  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 

PISII  GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale,  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


very  fine,  eggs,  $a  doz.  Dark  Brahmas,  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  eggs,  $s  doz.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
extra  eggs  $5  doz.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh,  Grey  Dork¬ 
ing,  \\  bite  Leghorn.  $3  doz.  Address 
_ V.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BRAHMA  POOTRA  Fowls,  $G  per  pair.  Eggs 
from  the  same,  $1,50  per  doz.  -  4  doz.  $5. 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 
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O  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  FOR  STALLIONS, 

The  following 

IMPORTED  THOROrCH-BREOS, 

Of  the  most  fashionable  blood,  if  not  sold  before  1st  March, 
will  he  let  to  responsible  parties : 
WARMINSTER— 10  years  : 

HAMPTON  COURT— 6  years; 

GLENNEVIS— 4  years. 

For  price,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

E.  W.  CAMERON, 

23  South  William  St.,  New  York, 

LDERNEY8  FOR  SALE. 

Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 

40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  iu  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr..  &  CO.,  Marsliallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  etc.  Warranted  to  be  of  perfect 
purity  and  breed  from  first-class  imported  stock. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  16-page  Circular. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Plantsville,  Conn. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
[Es?-  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Cattle, 

Sheep  and  Fowls.  Bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send 
for  circular  on  Breeding  and  Care.  THUS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

PURE  BRED  Chester  White  Pigs. — Brahma, 

Black  Spanish,  Gold-laced  Sebright  Bantams,  and  Game 
Fowls,  tired  and  shipped  by  J.  IV.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Send  for  Circular.  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

H.  WARNER  HAS  TAKEN  FIRST  PREMI- 
'LR  •  urns  on  Houdans,  La  Fleelie,  Crevecoeurs,  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Silver  Gray  Dork¬ 
ings,  White  Dorkings  (rose  comb).  Silver  Sebright  Bantams, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  either  at  tlie  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Fairs,  or  at  tlie  N.  Y.  S.  Poultry  Exhibitions, 
and  on  most  varieties  at  each  show.  Also  the  “  Agricultur¬ 
ist  "  First  Premium,  tlie  N.  Y.  S.  Poultry  Society's  large  Gold 
Medal  on  Dark  Brahmas,  and  the  Society’s  First  Premium 
on  Houdans,  the  large  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  $80  each.  The 
most  of  my  Buff  Cochins  are  stock  I  bought  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Leavitt,  last  August,  which  included  all  his  fowl— those  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1868,  and  those  that  took 
first  and  second  premiums  at  tlie  Columbian  Society  Show, 
in  Dec.,  1863;  first  and  second  at  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Exhibition,  and  first,  second,  and  third,  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Poultry  Show  in  March,  1869. 

1  am  now  breeding  from  63  choice  imported  fowl,  with  a 
few  selected  from  my  old  stock. 

EGG  PRICE  LIST: 

Buff  Cochins,  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark  Brahmas,  La 
Fleelie,  Houdans,  Crevecceurs,  Imported  Rouen  and  Ayles¬ 
bury  Ducks,  $G  per  dozen.  Light  Brahmas,  Silver  Gray 
Dorkings,  and  White  Dorkings.  $2.50  per  dozen.  Golden 
and  Silver  Sebright  Bantams,  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks. 
$3  per  dozen.  Dorkings,  and  Black  Red  Game  Bantams  (all 
imported),  $6  per  dozen. 

Y  oung  fowl  for  sale  after  October.  Send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

G.  II.  WARNER,  New  York  Mills, 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tliorougii-bred  Poultry. 

Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New  York,  with  upwards  of  600 
Prizes  during  tlie  last  4  years. 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, Ireland, 
has  for  disposal  1st  class  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Hou- 
dan,  Creve  Cceur,  La  Fleelie  and  Spanish,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.— Eggs  from  same  (of  which 
those  sent  in  1869  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  produced 
well)  at  4  sli.  per  doz.  for  3  doz., with  8s.  freight  and  package 
to  New  York  on  each  order.  Goose  Eggs,  5s.  per  doz.  Prices 
of  Birds  as  per  requirement.  Specimens  or  any  variety  not 
above  mentioned  can  he  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Imported  Stock. 

Dark  Brahmas,  per  doz.  $6.  Partridge  Cochins,  $5.  Grey 
Dorkings,  $3.  Aylesbury  Ducks,  $5.  Guaranteed  fresh  and 
•e.  A  few  flue  Dark  Brahma  Cocks,  $0. 
_ J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Fcsve  ©red  Poultry. 

CreveCceurs,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Spanish. 
Eggs  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  One  pair  White 
Houdans  for  sale.  Very  rare  and  beautiful. 
_ A/M.  IIALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Stock. 

Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Choice  Fowls.  Shipped  with 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales  and  Canada.  Send  for 
circulars.  Address  II.  F.  STOWELL,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

POULTRY. — Send  for  my  Price  List  of  Eggs  of 

Imported  and  Pure  Breeds  of  Poultry.  Address,  with 
Stamp,  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  O. 

(Also,  Circulars  of  nives  and  Bees.) 

FOWLS. — One  trio  White  Leghorns  from  pre¬ 
mium  stock,  for  sale.  Also,  Leghorn  and  Bralima  eggs 
for  hatching.  C.  W.  GLEASON,  Rock  Bottom,  Mass. 

ljLW  AOTIff/TON  &.  KIRKHAM,  1M- 

Hta.  PORTERS  and  BREEDERS  of  tlie  FRENCH  varieties 
of  Poultry.  All  orders  filled  from  our  own  imported  and  Pre¬ 
mium  stock.  Poultry  Yard,  Brewsters.  N.  Y  .  Send  Stamp 
lor  Circular.  P.  o.  BOX  4427,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Poultry  Appliances. 

Incubators.— Tli»  oniy  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  in  America. 

Artificial  Mothers,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Feeding  and  Drinking  Fountains,  St.ne  Nest  Eggs,  &c.,  &c. 
Address  with  stamp, 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM,  N.  ¥.  EXHIBITION, 

December,  1860. 

Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs  (Sir  St.  G.  Gore’s  strain),  the 
handsomest  birds  in  America — Eggs,  $5  per  dozen. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  choice,  “  3  “  “ 

Light  Brahmas,  from  one  of  the  choic¬ 
est  strains, . “  4  “  “ 

Fifty  cents  extra  for  safety  package,  if  desired. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  S1DELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Disappointed  correspondents  of  last  year,  please  write. 

IIoudaH  and  Grey  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Houdan,  $5.00  per  doz. 
Grey  Dorking  (from  Wm.  C.  Cooper's  stock,  of  Limerick), 
$3.00  per  doz.,  packed  in  double  box  and  delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fowls. — a  gentleman  who  has  an 

overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im¬ 
ported  blood  and  'premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 

PURE  BRED  Fancy  Poultry. — Eggs  from  Buff 
Cochins,  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  and  Golden  Spangled 
Hamburgs.  Address  (with  stamp) 

_ C.  C.  CORBETT,  Norwich,  Conn. 

TjDOR  SALE. — Eggs  and  male  birds  from  import- 

H.  ed  prize  Creve  Coeurs.  Also  a  few  eggs  from  superior 
imported  Partridge  Cochins.  GEO.  F.  CHAMPNE  Y, 

Taunton,  Mass. 

EGGS. — My  mode  of  sending  Eggs  is  a  success, 

they  have  hatched  after  shipping  1,000  miles!  Pure 
Spanish,  $2  per  13;  Java,  $2.50  per  13;  and  Cayuga  Ducks, 
$3.50  per  13. _ J.  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ind. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  guide  in  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Every  one  with  a  yard  of  choice 
fowls  should  own  it.  Price  50  cts.  by  mail. 

"  ”  "  ‘  Box  23.  Rye,  N.  Y. 


s.  by  mai 
A.  M.  HALSTED,  1 


CIRCULAR  and  price  list  for  18711. — Italian 

Queens,  and  Colonies.  Hives — not  untented,  swm-mino- 


M.  QUINBYL 


L.  C.  ROOT. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000  Acres  Lands. 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  ROAD,  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

For  Cash  or  Credit,  at  Low  Rates  of 
Interest. 

PRICES  RANGING  FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Acre. 

CONVENIENT  TO  MARKET,  BOTH 
EAST  AND  WEST. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  with  accompanying 
Maps,  Now  Rea.ly. 

Sent  Free  to  All  Parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  are  as 

RICH  AND  FERTILE  AS  ANY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 

O.  F.  DAVES, 

Land  Agent  U.  P.  12.  IS.  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Onedialf  interest  in  a  first-elas3 

Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  sell  a  one-half  interest  in  his 
Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm,  near 'Warsaw,  Indiana,  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  that  can  take  charge  of  and  manage  it.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  teams,  &c.,  and  near  good  markets.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  address 

_ J.  B,  DODGE,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

f^OR  SALE. — One  of  Ihe  best  Mill  or  Mnnnfae- 
■  tnring  properties,  with  70  acres  of  land  on  Goose  Creek, 
Loudon  Go.,  Va„  about  4  miles  from  Leesburg,  the  County 
seat,  3  miles  from  Potomac  River,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canals,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  Alexandria 
and  Loudon  Railroad.  For  particulars,  address 

Sl^ON  J.  MAItTEXET,  6  South  St,.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Virginia  Farm. 

For  trucking,  fruit,  &c.,  near  Norfolk,  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  from  City  values.  An  extended  lease,  at.  a  nominal  rate 
with  an  interest  in  the  sale  to  a  party  of  enternrize,  substance 
and  highest  references.  Address  W.  S.  FOREST,  Main  St., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  or  B.  L.  It.,  P.  O.  N.  Y.  City. 

Ii^OR  SALE. — A  very  fine  Farm  of  120  Acres, 

with  a  Vineyard  of7>3  acres;  Apple  and  Pencil  Orchard 
about  500  Trees;  Small  Fruit,  etc.  A  new  and  elegant  two- 
Btory  house  with  9  rooms,  good  cellar,  good  barn,  out-houses, 
2  tine  wells,  etc.,  at  $100  per  acre.  Terms  ensv.  Made  8,500 
galls,  wine  in  ’68.  Henry  A.  Dietzel, Carlyle, Clinton  Co., 111. 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMS— ALL 

^  sizes  andprices.  IV.  H.  NEYYTON  &  CO., 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogue.  23  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 
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ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  good 

soil,  l.iild  climate.  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.  It.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  undersigned,  settled  in  Virginia  since  18(15,  is  acting  as. 
Real  Estate  Agent  in  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  of  the 
State.  Many  Northerners  and  English  already  settled  here. 
Any  inquiries  by  mail  or  in  person  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  WRIGHT, 

It.  &  D.  R.  R.  Green  Bay,  Prince  Edward  Go.,  Va. 

Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JTJLIEN  CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

Thi3  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MADE! 

A  perfect  Butter  Maker.  A  perfect  Butter  Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easily  operated  ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

LIST  OF  SIZES 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  3  holds  10  gallons 
and  churns  7.  No.  4  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIRY  CHURNS.— No.  5  Dairy  holds  10  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  0  Dairy  holds  28  gallons,  churns  20  gallons. 
No.  7  Dairy  holds  S3  gallons,  churns  30  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  Wheel  and  Gear.  Improved  Log 
Powers  for  Sale.  JULIES  -CHURN  CO., 

ffll,  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Wholesale  Agents.— Grilling  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mars- 
ton  &  Peck  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples,  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal.  W.  W.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

:r  Maker1; 


C2T"  Send  Stamp  for  Butter . 


■’s  Manual. 


THE  BJLANCMAISB  CHUSiTY 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LYON,  Butler, Pa. 


Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  Dec.  1868. 

Mr..  John  Ralston,  Sir  :—l  have  had  your  Shears  tested 
on  my  place  for  two  seasons,  and  consider  them  superior  to 
all  others  in  every  way,  more  speedy  and  safe,  not  cutting 
the  Sheep,  cutting  smoother,  and  almost  any  one  can  use 
them.  SAMUEL  MoWHA. 

Send  for  Specimen  to  EXCELSIOR  MANF’G  CO., 

207  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  S5.  Discount  to  Trade.  For  sale  also  by  K.  H. 
ALLEN  &  CO.,  1S9  Water-st.,  New  York. 

The  Best  Thing  for  Agents 

PALMER’S  EMERY  GRINDER. 

FOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER  KNIVES,  ami 
all  EDGE  TOOLS.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  Grind¬ 
stone  for  all  purposes,  cuts  more  than  twice  as  fast,  and  Is 
light,  cheap  and  DUTIABLE.  TRY  IT !  Send  for  our  very 
liberal  terms  to 

E.  G.  STORKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

“  DRAIN  TILE  MAOlUlES. 

The  best  in  use.  Warranted  to  make  the  most  tile  with 
the  least  labor.  The  tile  are  delivered  ou  boards.  For 
complete  instructions  how  to  make  tile,  cost  of  works,  ma¬ 
chines,  &c.,  address 

JAS.  W.  PENFIELD,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

OLBROOK’S  SWIVEL  PLOWS  leave  no 
“  dead  furrows 11  nor  “  ridges,”  turn  furrow-slices  flat 
on  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  consider¬ 
able  time,  pulverize  thoroughly.  will  not  clog,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  team.  Eight  sizes,  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle. 

Address  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mas?. 


Cultivators  of  the  Soil  cannot 
Airord  to  I)©  without  tine 
SCARIFIER, 

F.  Ii.  Perry’s  Patent, 

J ane  29  &  Nov.  22,  1869. 


It  cuts  within  half  an  inch  of  the  row,  and  pulverizes 
from  one  to  ten  inches  deep,  it  will  perform  three  tisies 
the  amount  of  work,  with  greater  ease,  in  passing  through 
the  soil  once  than  any  other  Cultivator  now  in  use. 

From  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

“  The  best  Cultivator  I  have  ever  tried ;  has  paid  for  itself 
in  once  using  through  my  plantation  of  small  fruits.  The 
most  complete  pulverizer  and  weed  exterminator  I  have 
ever  followed.”  Freight  paid  on  orders  received  before  the 
first  of  next  month,  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms  to 
those  forming  clubs.  I  offer  for  the  spring  trade  a  well 
grown  stock  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Grape-vines,  and 
Small  Fruits.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Motive  Power  for  MotSaiaig. 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Hotels.  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.  For  circulars  address 

‘‘CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO,” 

3  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Foster’s  Plaster,  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 
Sower,  with  or  without  Harrow  attachment.  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1870.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 

OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


m 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 


gs.  Elegant,  dura- 
just  the  thing  lor 


With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittin 
ble,  cheap  and  portable, 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


■mriSHWITZ’S  PULVERIZING  HARROW  is  in- 
dispensable  to  every  farmer  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
land  thoroughly,  increase  his  crops,  and  economize  labor. 
It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  every  farmer.  Warranted 
to  please,  or  money  refunded.  Price,  with  spring  seat,  $30, 
at  New  York,  or  Cleveland.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„ 

or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Farmers  and  Dealers 

Who  want  any  kind  of 


AGRICULTURAL 

U  IMPLEMENTS 


should  endeavor  to  learn  what  are  tflO  bGSt  and 
what  improvements  have  been  made  recently. 
F ull  details  as  to  these  will  be  given  by  applying  to  us. 
Among  the  numerous  articles  which  comprise  our 
stock  we  call  particular  attention  to  our  3  6Yi  proved 


(Figs.  2  and  10,) 

made  of  cast  iron  and  of  steel,  of  four  sizes,  from  $10 
to $30.  This  is  the  best  Sod  Plow  in  use, 

and  will  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other. 

.  It  appears  on  the  premium  list  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  Rural  New  *  Ydrher,  and  other  p'apers. 
With  this  should  be  used  the 


(Page  30,)  at  $18.) 

of  Shares’s  patent,- — the  best  pulverizing  harrow ; 
made  with  chilled  cast-iron  teeth  or  with  steel  teeth. 
For  cultivating  between  rows,  we  recommend  the 


CTEEL  HORSE 

rJ  H  O  F  - 


(Page  35,) 

at  $15,  or  other  styles  of  MOTSC  Hoes  and  Cu  1“ 
tivators,  at  various  prices. 

Our  Specialties  for  the  Harvesting  Season 
will  appear  in  the  [V8ay  numbers  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press,  but  we  call  attention  now  to  the 


Lawn  Mower. 


(Pages  51  and  52.) 

The  tv^o  smaller  sizes  at  $30  and  $35,  and  the  larger 
machines  up  to  $310 ;  and  to  the 


(Page  57>) 

at  $15  ;  the  best  Potato  Digger  in  market,  ar-cl  one 
that  will  save  its  cost  several  times  over  in  a  season. 
Together  with  Harvesting  Tools  properly  belongs  the 


(Page  in,) 

from  $45  to  $115,  for  cooking  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
roots,  feed,  etc.,  for  stock,  though  useful,  also,  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

For  use  in  every  household,  irrespective  of  season, 
we  offer  the 


(Page  134,) 

The  Best  Churn  for  Family  and  Dairy  purposes 
now  in  market,  made  of  five  sizes ;  and  to  all  large 
Farmers,  as  a  SVIotive  Power,  the  Lever 


Aliti  Friction 

Horse  Power. 


_ _ __  I 

(Pages  64  and  65.) 

This  is  not  a  “  cheap  ”  Power,  though  it  is  in  reality 
the  most  economical  when  its  ease  of  draft,  capacity 
for  work,  and  durability  are  considered.  Price,  $175. 

It  is  the  best  Oil  our  whole  list  of  Horse-Powers, 
which  contains  nearly  a  dozen  different  kinds. 

Although  these  are  OU  l*  S  pecia!  t  IGS,  and  ■all 
of  our  own  manufacture  or  tinder  our  sole  control, 
yet  they  are  only  a  few  of  the  articles  in  our  large  stock 

of  Standard  and  Wove!  Machines  and 

Implements  to  which  we  call  attention. 

We  send  special  Circulars  of  these  and  an  I iidex  and 
Proof-Page  Circular  of  our  largo  Ii  1 1  UStrated 
Catalogue,  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  return  post. 

Our  Seed  Catalogue  and T rado-List, 

issued  in  January,  will  be  sent  upon  the  same  terms. 

indeed,  if  any  article  likely  to  be 

found  in  our  Stock  is  wanted  by  any  reader 
of  this  advertisement,  let  him  send  stamp  for  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  it,  and  it  will  be  sent  immediately. 

We  recommend  to  all  to  ascertain  at  once  what  they 
need  to  do  their  S  pfi  Slg  work  most  economically 
and  to  order  it  HOW,  thus  avoiding  delay  in  obtaining 
goods  during  the  hurry  of  business  as  Spring  advances. 

This  is  no  small  item  in  a  Farmer’s  or  Dealer's  cal¬ 
culations,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Address : 


N.  B.— The  references  to  figures  and  pages  in  the 

foregoing  are  to  our  large  Catalogue,  the 
price  of  which  ($1)  will  be  refu  Sided  to  any  pur¬ 
chaser  who  way  send  ns  an  order  from  its  pa'ges. 


1  1  s 
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METALIC  BIRD  HOUSE,  enameled  'white,  13 
inches  high,  1414x10%  base.  Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER  IRON  CO., 

Providence,  IOI.  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
for  Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

COOPER’S  STEAM  ENGINE  WORKS. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  S -10,000  worth  of  new  and  improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  best  designs, 
on  terms  which  will  he  found  to  be  specially  advantageous: 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FURNACES,  MIXING, 
&c.,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  With  SINGLE  SLIDE  VALVE,  Gutting  off  at  two- 
thirds  of  Stroke  by  lap. 

2.  With  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  ailjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in  motion. 

3.  With  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off.  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  8,  10,  15,  23  and  25  Horse  Power,  combining  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  has  a  Combined  Heater  and 
Lime  Catcher. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent 
Hon- Explosive  Tiibulous  Steam  Boilers. 

Grist  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  with  correct  working  drawings. 

81,500  WILL.  PURCHASE 
A  FIRST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  IiUN  GRIST-MILL, 
with  erecting  plans,  &c.,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  he  unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  all  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

£T  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
LF"  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.  Address 
in  full,  JOHN  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

'J.REAT  LABOR-SAVING 

^Machine  for  the  Million.  For 
the  Cotton  Planters  and  all  oth¬ 
ers.  Lyman’s  New  Patent  Ad¬ 
justable  Weed  Anniliilator.a  year 
of  experience  proves  it  to  be  by 
,,  ~  actual  test  the  most  practical, 

_ _ useful,  cheap  and  reliable  Weed 

—  Destroyer  known,  combining 
strength,  durability,  great  ease 
\ —  in  working,  doing  the  work  of 
‘sN(Z  two  or  more  tools  of  the  ordinary 
old  styles  now  in  ttse,  with  much 
greater  ease  and  rapidity,  cutting 
from  3  to  9  inches  in  width,  witli  best  cutlery  steel  tempered 
Knives,  with  cutting  edges  each  side,  and  easily  sharpened. 

A.  K.  LYMAN  &  CO.,  Northampton,  Mnss. 
Send  for  Circular.  A.  E.  Lyman,  Patentee. 


Galvanized  Wire  Cable  Fencing. 

Cheaper  than  wood;  more  easily  erected;  not  liable  to 
rust;  will  sustain  a  man’s  weight  in  clambering  over  it; 
made  of  6  strands  of  galvanized  wire;  will  not  “set”  like 
solid  wire,  in  receiving  a  blow;  will  not  snap  in  cold  weath¬ 
er,  even  if  strained  tight,  as  the  twist  of  the  cable  equalizes 
the  contraction  and  expansion  caused  by  cold  and  heat;  ex¬ 
terior  diameter  nearly  %  inch.  One  hundred  pounds  of  this 
Cable  will  make  about  two-thirds  more  Fencing,  than  the 
same  weight  of  solid  wire  of  same  diameter. 

A  5-Bar  or  5-  Cable  Fence,  witli  Straining  Brackets.  Screws, 
Nuts,  and  Staples,  for  Wood  Posts,  costs  $80  per  100  yards, 
without  the  cost  of  the  wooden  posts. 

A  5 -Bar  or  5-  Cable  Fence,  witli  Iron  Posts  and  Standards, 
all  complete,  will  cost  $63  per  100  yards. 

Send  for  Circular.  Liberal  discount  for  $1,000  and  over. 

Shops,  17  Coates  St.,  Phila.  PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 
Places :  42  Cliff  St,,  New  York;  M  N,  5tli  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Wire 

for  Fencing  and  for  Grapes,  cheap,  galvanized  or  un- 
cd 


f^ARiVIERS— ATTENTION  I 

JL  cor  Fencing  and  for  Grapes,  cheap,  galvar 
galvanized.  We  are  prepared  to  furnisli  merchants  and 
farmers, everywhere, with  a  very  superior  quality  of  Annealed 
"  ‘  '  irices.  Save  money  by  sending  to 


Fencing  Wire  at  very  low  prices 
head-quarters.  Price  List  free.  Address 

R.T.  BUSH  &  CO* Manufacturers. 

75  William  St.,  New  York. 


STOCK.  —  TH®S.  B. 

SMITH  &  GO.  are  the  most  extensive  and  reliable 
breeders  In  the  country. 

See  advertisement  on  page  116. 


IMPROVEB 

SMITH  &  GO.  an 


Lyman’s  Patent  Transplanting  &  Weeding  Ma- 

CHINE.— (Just  Out.)— This  new  Patent  Implement,  unlike  anything 
heretofore  used,  is  just  what  lias  been  so  long  needed  by  Gardeners  and 
Horticulturists;  will  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  and  deposit  it 
with  the  Plant  in  any  desired  position  securely,  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease,  giving  double  surety  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Plant.  Steel  Blades, 
adjustable. 

do-inch  or,  2%  ft.  Handle.  A.  E.  LYMAN  &  CO., 

Northampton,  Mass. 

A.  E.  LYMAN,  Patentee. 


cradle. 


As  a  Cultivator. 

Price,  $9.00. 


COMSTOCK’S 
New  Horticultural  Implements 

COMBINED. 

(Patented  June  1st,  1S69.) 

The  Best  in  tSae  World. 

Comstock’s 
Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  On¬ 
ion  Weeder 
■will  do  the  work 
of  six  jim  with 
hoes.  It  is  the 
only  implement 
that  pulls  the 
weeds  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverizes 
the  soil.  As  much 
superior  to  the  hoe 
for  all  small  drill 
crops,  as  the  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers  are 
to  the  scythe  and 
Boxing,  25  cts. 

Comstock’s 
Seed  Sower.— 
The  neatest  and 
most  perfect  small 
seed  sower  yet  in¬ 
vented—  sowing 
Beet,  Parsnip,  and 
other  d  i  ffl  c  u  1 1 
seeds  with  the 
greatest  regulari¬ 
ty.  Combined  with 
the  Cultivator  and 
Weeder,  and  can 
he  separated  in  5 
minutes.  Price, 
$15.  T  li  e  See  d 
Sower  alone,  $10. 
Boxing,  35  cts. 

Comstock’s 
Strawberry 
Cutter,  for  re¬ 
moving  Strawber¬ 
ry  runners,  culti¬ 
vating  between 
the  rows  at  the 
same  time  —  with 
the  Cultivator  and 
Weeder  combined. 
Price,  $12.00. 
Boxing,  25  cts. 

.Comstock’s 
W  ceding 
Hook.— A  lit¬ 
tle  steel  instru¬ 
ment  w  i  t  h  a 
hook  at  each 
end,  one  point¬ 
ed  and  the  oth¬ 
er  cleft,  for 
hand  weeding, 
and  is  just  the 
tiling  for  ladies 
in  the  Flower 
Garden. 

As  a  Strawberry  Cutter.  Price,  50  cts. 
The  Weeding  Hook  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
65  cts. 

The  Set  Complete,  $18.50.  Boxing1,  35  cts. 

The  cuts  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  implements,  with 
the  exception  of  the  handles,  a  portion  of  winch  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  off  for  want  of  space.  Descriptive  Circulars 
sent  to  all  applicants.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St., 

AGENTS  for  the  Manufacturers.  NEW  YORK. 

HA.Y . 1SCALES  F 

FOUR  TOW  I 

$75.00. 

Send  for  Price  List  No.  196.  Make  no  mistake  in  my  ad¬ 
dress,  or  number  of  List. 

EDWARD  F.  JONES,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


v&s&gmm 

For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  .wanted.  Circular  ,  and  sairrple  stocking  free. 
Address  HLNKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  176  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  BEST 

Family  Sewing  Machine, 


“  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
“  on  exhibition.  It  must  also  he  stated  incidentally  that 
“THIS  IS  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OP  ITS  CLASS 
“  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES.’’ 

Report  of  Judges,  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES  ; 
New  York— 505  Broadway; 

Baltimore— 110  Baltimore  Street; 

Boston— 141  Washington  Street ; 

Brooklyn— 431  Fulton  Street; 

.  Charleston— 382  King  Street; 

Chicago— 43  Madison  Street; 

Cincinnati— 28  West  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland— 43  Public  Square ; 

Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue  ; 

Galveston— 234  P.  O.  Street; 

Hartford-382  Main  Street ; 

Indianapolis— 27  N.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Louisville— 110  Fourth  Street; 

Milwaukee— 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Nashville— 33  North  Cherry  Street ; 

New  Orleans — 6  Chartres  Street ; 
Philadelphia— 1123  Chestnut  Street; 

San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street 
St.  Louis— 612  North  Fourth  Street. 

~~  AGENTS~WANTED. 

We  wish  to  get  energetic  agents  in  every  section  of  the. 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  wo  are  not  now  represent¬ 
ed,  to  sell 

The  most  simple  and  durable  double 
thread  Sewing  Machine  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public. 

Tliis  Machine  is  first-class  In  every  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  mice  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  We  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  the 
exclusive  agency  of  an  entire  State.  To  persons  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  we  offer  unparalleled  inducements.  The 
attention  of  Sewing  Machine  Agents  is  especially  solicited. 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

‘self-acting  gates. 

The  American  Gate  Co.  of  Cleveland,  0.,  are  the  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Nicholson’s  Improved  Self-acting  Gates.  These 
gates  are  beyond  competliion— the  best  ever  made.  Tlicv 
are  recommended  by  the  “  Scientific  American,”  the  •‘Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,”  Gen.  Horace  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture ;  and  many  others.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  M.  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  Am.  Ga.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

FOR  EVERY  HOUSEHOLDER^ 

Page’s  Portable  Pump  and  Graduating  Sprinkler, 

for  $5.00. 

“  It  has  proved  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.”— 
Clias.  Downing, Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Itis  unequalled  or  apply¬ 
ing  liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants,  vines,  and  fruit  trees. 
As  a  Fire  Extinguisher,  it  is  very  effective. 

Liberal  discount  to  Clubs,  and  to  Agents,  for  1S70. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PORTABLE  PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


For  Drain  Tile,  Water  Pipe.  Garden  Vases  and  Pedestals. 
Chimney  Tops,  Fire  Brick,  Fire  Clay,  Furnace  Boiler  and 
Grate  Tile,  Stove  Linings,  and  all  kinds  of  Clay  goods  made 
to  order.  Also,  dealer  In  Roofing  Slate,  Hydraulic  Cement, 
Calcined  and  Land  Plaster,  and  Building  Materials  generally. 
Address  D.  R.  EC  HER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter 

For  cutting  Hay,  Straw,  and  Com  Stalks.  Warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
PEEKSKILT.  PLOW  WORKS. 
Peek-skill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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CHEESE-MAKERS  AAR  DAIRYMEN 

ATTEHTTION1  ! 

If  you  would  have  a  quality  of  ANNATTO  always  relia¬ 
ble  and  uniform  in  color  and  strength,  buy  only  that  known 
as  large  “  F,”  and  be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine. 

Always  on  hand  by  WARD,  SOU  THE  liL  AN  D  &  CO., 
Wholesale  Druggists,  130  'William  Street,  New  York. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  the  other  brands  that  arc  best  known. 

Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beaus,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com¬ 
pact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $12.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  PARLOR 

Air  Target  Pistol, 

*  Hawley's  Patent,  June  1, 1869. 
No  dirt,  dust,  nor  danger  of  fire,  uses  compressed 
air.  Ho  cost  for  ammunition  :  from  one  charging, 
it  shoots  from  live  to  ten  {shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet,  accurate  as  any  pistol.  A  great,  favorite  with 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement. 
Price  *3.59.  Sent  C.  O.  I).,  and  return  charges. 

Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY. 

119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

“the"  pmset 

For  Garden  Seed  or  Guano,  the  best:  the  most  simple, 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest:  no 
gearing,  no  slides ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  whether 
full  or  not,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown ;  also  salad,  salsify, 
broom-corn,  nursery  seed,  &e. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  winds.  No.  1,  5  lbs.  seed,  $12 ; 
No.  2, 12  qts.  of  seed  or- 25  lbs.  guano,  $20.00.  Manufactured 
by  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Forest  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sficxaiiaea,?s  P&’©3i§»IIoe. 

Is  the  most  useful  implement  for  Farm  and  Garden.  No  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Prico  $1.50.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  REISIG  &  I1EXAMEU,  Newcastle. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  How,  New  York. 

^END  $1.25  for  66  O’Hara  s  Pocket  Gi- 

ant  Corn  SHellcr,”  (awarded  iirst  premium  at 
Miss.  State  Fair,  beating  the  Crowfoot  Shelter  two  to  one), 
and  how  to  make  8&0  per  day.  Nothing  like  it,  does  not 
scatter,  is  simple,  durable,  cheap. 

CHAS.  MELSOM  O’HARA,  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

,\o  lottery! 

Every  Investment  Draws  a  Prize.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  Farmers,  Stock-kaisers  and  Owners, 

AND  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PEOPLE.  SEND  FOR  A 
DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  OF  BUCHAN’S 

CARBOLIC  SOAPS, 

For  cure  of  Foot  Rot,  Scab,  Mange, 
Scratches,  and  Sokes  of  all  kinds,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Screw  Worm,  Ticks  on  Sheep,  Fleas 
on  Dogs,  Lice  on  Cattle  or  Poultrt,  Freeing 
nousES  from  Insects,  cleansing,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  AND  PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  INFEC¬ 
TIOUS  Diseases,  these  Soaps  and  Compounds 
of  CARBOLIC!  ACID  are  without  a  rival. 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agents, 

52  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

ihl  nri  +/■»  df  Q  K  ft  per  Month  guaranteed. 

AUU  eU  ipti  U  U  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write  for  particulars  to 
the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Tliird-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


INVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
I  PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

I  CO.,  37  Park  How, 
New  York  .for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pages,  FREE. 

GREAT  CHANGE!  AGENTS  WANTED! 


A 


SIOOO  a  year  sure  made  by  agents,  male  or  female, 
selling  our  world-renoibned  Pet  tent  Everlasting  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Cheapest  and  best  clothes  lines 
in  the  world ;  only  3  cts.  per  foot,  and  will  last  a 
hundred  years.  Address  the  Hudson  River  Wire  Co., 
75  William  St.,  N.Y.,  or  1G  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


f  OCAL  aiul  TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED 
for  the  New,  Revolving,  Brass  Wheel,  Dating  Stamp. 
Rapid  Sales  and  large  Commission.  For  Circular  and  partic¬ 
ulars,  address  JOHN  GARRETT  &  CO., 

20t  Broadway,  New  York. 


iviajrt: 


LEAVES 


Is  the  Cheapest,  the  Best,  and  the  most  Popular  Maga¬ 
zine  published.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Useful  and 
Scientific  Articles,  Stories  for  Boy3  and  Girls,  Merry  Mo¬ 
ments,  Puzzles,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Fifty  Cents 

for  one  year.  Specimen  copies  six  cents.  Subscribe 
now  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher, 

102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Magic  Photographs,  wonderful  and  amusing,  25 
cts.  a  package.  Library  of  Love,  Courtship  and  Mar¬ 
riage,  4  Books  for  :>0  cts.  Magic  Lanterns,  with  a  doz. views, 
2,  3,  5, 8  dollars  each.  W.C.Wemyss,  3  Astor  Place.  N.  York. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.-T.  B.  Smith  & 
Co:  has  the  best  stock  In  America.  See  adv’t  on  page  1IG. 


FLORA,  BOTANY. 

The  latest,  best,  most  popular  Botanical  Text  Books. 

By  ASA  G  R.AY,  VI.  ID. 

Of  Harvard  University ,  and  Botanic  Gardens ,  Cambridge , 
Mass. 


SALE  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS 
COMBINED  ? 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUALS  IN  ANY  RESPECT  ? 

Gray’s  <(  How  Plants  Grow,” . $1.20 

Gray’s  Lessons  in  Botany.  302  Drawings. .  1.40 
Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,....  2.50 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany.  20  plates, . 2.50 

Gray’s  Lessons  and  Manual.  One  vol., ....  3.00 
Gray's  Manual,  with  Mosses,  etc.  Illustrated.  2.50 
Gray’s  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany, ....  3.00 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States,. . . .  3.50 

Gray’s  Botanist’s  Microscope,  2  lenses .  2  00 

“  “  “  3  «  .  2.50 

IV1S0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

47  anil  49  Greene  Street,  New  Vorlc. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  Books, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

SPENCERIAN  DOUBLE  ELASTIC  STEEL  PENS. 


For  Berry 

Baskets, 
Grape  Boxes, 
Crates,  &c., 
address  Amer¬ 
ican  Basket 
Co.,  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ct.,  East. 

Newfane 
Basket  Co.,< 
Newfane,  N.Y., 
West. 


HOW™  MAKE 


THE 


FARM  (PAY 


¥  UM’S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— Very 

-“-J  line,  plants  by  mail,  $2.50  per  dozen.  Address 

Y.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


H. 

VSTHOEVER  wants  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberries, 
“ ”  Philadelphia  Raspberry,  or  other  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
should  send  for  my  vrices,  as'I  will  pell  extra  good  plants 
very  low.  Address  DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

ATER-PROOF  PAPER  FOR  OUT,  AND 

inside  ofbuildings.  C.  J.  FAY',  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  value  of  this  work  is  no  longer  questioned.  More 
than  20,000  farmers,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  have  used 
it  the  past  year,  and  from  all  these  comes  one  universal  voice 
of  approval.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  made, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  can  vet  he  made  by  following 
its  directions  ;  the  materials  are  on  every  farm  without  ex¬ 
pending  a  dollar.  Every  Farmer,  Stock  Kaiser,  Gardener 
and  Fruit  Culturist  can  easily  double  all  his  profits.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  English  and  German.  5,000  conies  ordered  the  first 
20  days  of  1870.  The  sale  is  immense  \v lierever  introduced. 
Farmers  and  energetic  young  men  wanted  in  every  town¬ 
ship  to  act  as  agents,  on  very  liberal  terms.  Send  name  and 
address  for  Circular  to  ZE1GLKK,  McCURDY  &  CO., 

16  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  $f, ;  Semi- 
Weekly,  S2 ;  and  Weekly,  SI  a  year.  All  the  News  at 
half-mice.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  Farmers' 
and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  In  every 
Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly  number.  A  present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vine3  to  every  subscriber ;  inducements  to  can¬ 
vassers  unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  &c., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  tree.  Send  a  Dol¬ 
lar  and  try  it.  I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  New  York. 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

The  Song  Garland,  or  Singing  for  Jesus.  An 

entire  new  collection  of  beautiful  Sunday-school  music, 
pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  it  the  best  book  for  Sun¬ 
day-schools  ever  published.  Price,  S5  cents,  or  $30  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  S.  BRAINAUD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H’E  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.— To 

w  »  canvass  for  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  Y ork  J our- 
nalism,  an  Octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  and  richly  bound ;  being  a  life  and  history  full  of 
deep  interest  to  all.  The  author,  Mr.  Maverick.  Managing 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  in  this  hook  re¬ 
vealed  many  scenes  of  stirring  interest  never  before  shown 
to  the  public.  Canvassers  for  this  work  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  gratuitous  editorial  advertising.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  see  our  extra  inducements. 

A.  S.  I1AI.E  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


w 


Differing  widely  from  the  usual  monthly 
magazines, 

OLD  ANI)  NEW. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

EDITED  BY  REV.  EDWARD  E.  HALE. 

January  and  February  numbers  now  ready. 

The  welcome  given  to  tho  first  numbers  assures  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  and  Editor  that  their  plan  for  a  vigorous,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  popular  Magazine  is  well  founded. 

We  mean  to  make  the  Stories  in  OLD  AND  NEW  at¬ 
tractive  alike  to  Its  youngest  readers  and  to  its  oldest  read¬ 
ers  in  their  moments  of  recreation.  We  mean,  also,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  gravest  themes,  of  SCIENCE,  of  BUSINESS, 
of  POLITICS,  and  of  RELIGION.  We  do  not  mean 
that  theso  discussions  shall  be  childish,  any  more  than  we 
mean  that  our  stories  shall  be  dull.  Our  desire  is,  not  con¬ 
troversy,  but  to  state  the  highest  and  best  results  arrived  at 
in  fearless  science,  in  Christian  morals,  in  free  government, 
and  in  Liberal  theology. 

The  EXAMINER,  in  each  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW, 
will  contain  such  reviews  of  books  recently  published  in  all 
parts  of  tho  world  as  shall  guide  buyers  of  books,  and  put 
them  on  tlieir  guard  against  what  is  worthless. 

The  January  number  of  the  RECORI3  OP  PRO¬ 
GRESS  was  devoted  specially  to  improvements  in  Eilii- 
cation  ;  succeeding  numbers  will  touch  on  the  Homes 
of  the  People,  on  Sanitary  Improvement,  on 
Co-operative  Experiments,  and  other  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  ot  the  methods  of  daily  life. 

Tho  Editor  lias  distinguished  assistants.  The  journal 
must,  of  course,  be  prinljjbd  in  one  place  ;  but  it  does  not, 
pretend  to  be  a  local  organ.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union, 
and  scarcely  is  there  an  important  city  in  the  Old  World,  in 
which  we  have  not  active  correspondents. 

Old  and  New  is  a  royal  8vo  of  123  pages,  handsomely 
printed. 

TERMS.— Yearly  subscription,  $4  ;  single  numbers  35  cts. 

Specimen  number  mailed  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

135  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HHED  &  HOUGHTON, 

459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
enters  upon  its  4th  Vol.,  with  a  circulation  ot  10,000!  In¬ 
crease  in  the  month  of  Dec.  over  S, 000.  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  In  the  six  South-west¬ 
ern  States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  the  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  me¬ 
dium  in  the  South.  Terms,  $2.00  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

SCI  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


THE  WIBE  WORLD 


I  Bent  Fuse!  Best  Btoyy  St 
Family  Paper  in  United 
States.  Agents  Wanted, 
j  Wide  Would,  Boston. 


THE  P5AXO  HOOff*, 

Which  cannot  be  Excelled;  is  Richardson’s 
New  Method.  Regular  Sale,— 30,000  a  year. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers,  Price,  $3.75.  Sent  post-paid. 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St., 
Boston.  Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  711  Broadway,  New 
York. 

SMALL  ERUIT  RECORDER  AND 
COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

A  monthly  paper  at  only  50  cents  per  year.  The  Jan.  No. 
(alone  worth  that  amount)  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
free.  It  copies  the  "cream"  from  all  other  papers  on  these 
interesting  subjects,  and  i3  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it 
to  be  tlie  most  valuable  paper  of  the  kind  printed  in  tho 
United  States.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
To  Teachers,  College  Professors,  and  Clergymen. 


A  Rare  Chance  to  learn  Phonography. 

TAMES  E.  MUNSON,  the  author  of  the  Complete 
J  Phonographer,  117  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.,  will  give,  by 
mail,  to  any  Teacher,  College  Professor,  or  Clergyman,  a 
complete  Course  of  Lessons  in  Phonography,  giving  a  thor¬ 
ough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art,  lor  Fife  Dollars. 

Send  for  Circular. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST  »»<•  NUN. 

Apply  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKINNEY,  1,308 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^J-AMES,  PUZZLES,  PARLOR  FIRE-WORKS, 
n-U  Books,  &c,,  <fcc.  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address.  Free, 
by  0.  A  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Beautiful  Full  Gilt  Photograph  Album,  holds 
20  photographs.  .Sent  freu  for  25  cts.  Pat.  March  16tb, 
1369.  Address  J.  J.  HAMMOND,  Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va» 


T1 


'HE  HOLIDAY  GUEST  :  a  collection  of  Stories, 
Games,  and  Amusements  for  Winter  Evenings.  Ulus* 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED  1861. 
THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  -  PRICES. 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or¬ 
ders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “to  collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  tire  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli¬ 
mentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 

getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
ustom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses.- 
We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be¬ 
sides  tile  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
brandies  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wliollv  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogies  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company. ” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 

i  threat  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

Nos.  3  8  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  j 

;  Post-Office  Box,  5,6-13,  New  York  City.  j 


NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST  PICKINGS 
of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
lion.  We  are 

MW  FILLING  OLE  CLUB  ©KEEKS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  arc  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRIICE  LUST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1 10  ft. 

"MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70o„  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  30c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c., $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  host  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c„  SI.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  R0ASTE0  AMD  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c„  25c., 80c., 35c„ best  40e. per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c. ,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c„ 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


C’lLSJK  4)RB6E2J. 

Buaidwood,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  14tli,  1809. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:—  Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  tlie  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
the  following: 

2  English  Breakfast.  .John  James . at  1.20 _ 2.40 

1 '/.  English  Breakfast.  ..las.  Reside . at  1.20 _ 1.S0 

2  English  Breakfast.  .John  Runcic . at  1.20 _ 2.40 

2  Uncolored  Japan. ,.Wm.  Ross . at  1.00 _ 2.00 

1  Imperial  . Wm.  Ross . at  1.25 _ 1.25 

1  Young  Hyson . Wm.  Ross . at  1.25 _ 1.25 

1  Oolong  . Pat.  McGerrlty . at  1.00 _ l  .00 

2  Imperial . John  Darken . at  1.25 _ 2.50 

1  Oolong . Wm.  Duffle . at  1.00 _ 1.00 

4  Young  Hyson . Thos.  Conners . at  1.25 _ 5. 00 

i)  English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr . at  1.20 _ 7.20 

a  Uncoloved  Japan . Tohn  James . at  1.25 _ 2.50 

3  English  Breakfast.  .Geo.  Simpson . at  1.20 _ 3.00 

2  Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . at  1.25... 2. 50 

1  Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . at  1.2.3 _ 1.25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks . at  1.20 _ 1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braldwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants’  Express— to  he  collected  on  delivery :  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  mohey  with  their  orders, 


1KORTABLE,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  STA- 
-3-  TIONAEY 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

EXCELLED  BY'  NONE-EQUALED  BY  FEW  IN  MERITS 
OF  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY" AND  PERFECTION. 


Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler , 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ■  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops ,  Founcleries  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock.  « 

Tlie  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Corn  Shelling,  IFood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor , 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eatoii,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


II©RSF®R©’S  SE£F-ItAISIM  BEE  AD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  tlie  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  he 
eaten  Hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  oi  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  l'or  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVEliETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


Mew  Cabbage  Seed. 

Tlie  following  varieties  of  cabbage  seed  I  grew  this  season 
on  my  three  Seed  Farms,  all  perfectly  isolated,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  three  square  miles.  You  will  And  them  all 
fresh  and  true. 


•pee  07..  ‘i  on.  co. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  (true) . $0.75  $2.50  $7.50 

Early  Wmningstadt .  0.35  1.25  3.5n 

Improved  American  Savoy . 0.35  1.25  3.50 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick .  0.50  1.75  5.00 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead .  0.40  1.50  4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch .  0.35  1.25  3.00 

Marblehead  Mammotli  Drumhead .  1.00  3.50  12.00 

Early  Wyman .  1.00,  25c.  per  pack'g. 


The  above  seeds  were  all  grown  from  fully  developed  heads, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Maple  shade  flock. 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLDS. 
Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sheep, 

I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rains  and  Lambs.  This 
flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thorough-bred .  Cotswolds.  Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AC  AL 

^  IMPLKMKNT' 
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CYMNDER  PLOW 


Alluded  to  In  January  No.  of  this  paper,  on 
page  7,  and  on  Premium  List,  page  5,  No.  79. 
Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4  sizes. 

Circulars  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 
It.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


4D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
®  Merchants,  No.  68  Peari-st.New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns."  83?"  Send  fqr  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  ,_/sa 


FAIRBANKS’  STANDARD 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


O  *«■>  T*, 

INCORPORATED  1851.  * 

BERKSHIRE 


X«XF3ES 


OF  PITTSFIELD,  MISS, 

BENJ.  CHICKERING, 

Sec9y  and  Trcas’r. 
JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass’t  Secretary. 


THOS,  F.  PLUNKETT, 

President. 

JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  tlie  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  he  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  he  deducted. 

Examples— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature  : 


JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New'  York,  insured  for  $1,000, 
died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium  was  Due 
and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less  one  Semi- 
Annual  Premium. 


MA XIMILLI AN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland,  in¬ 
sured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  his  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000, 
less  one  Premium 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Prc- 
iniinn  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000, 
less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  off  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PUFtELY  MUTUAL 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies,  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful 
selection  of  lives ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ; 
liberal  conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD  JiCEMTS  WAITED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents: 

F."  J,  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

93  1-3  Washington  St.  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  II.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MoAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  .&  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
R.  S.  WHEELHR,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 


AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
,.0,  For  Circulars  or  any  deslreU 
President,  W.  S.  CLARE. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  2*5  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen's  (I..  F.l  liural  Architecture .  l  50 

Allen's  (R.  ]..)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (I!.  L.  aiulL.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Allen’s  (it.  J..)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,’67,’fiS,’69,«fc’70,ea..pa..50c.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual, '67,’OS, '09, &’70,ea, pa., 50c.:  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommcr’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  GO 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  l  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton's  Grane-0 rower's  Guide . .  75 

Cobbctt’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  J  I.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.  .  150 

Dana’s  Mnck  Manual .  1  25 

Danvin’s Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants...'!  Volumes  0  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  G  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,:? -1 .00 :  extra  0  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  150 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . „ .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  lo  Jlorsekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Hog  and  Gun . paper;  30c... .cloth. .  GO 

Hop  Culture .  10 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques'  Manual  of  tlie  House .  .  150 

Johnson’s  IIow  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  IIow  Crops  Grow .  ... _  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Ilol.-lioiises .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . . .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  . . .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Morton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  3<)o. .  .cloth. .  GO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . GO 

Perclieron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randallls  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . panel-  3.)  cents . cloth  GO 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Sclicnck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book  . .  150 

Thomas’ Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  59 

Thomoson’s  Food  of  Animals.. . . ; . , .  t  on 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . .  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 159 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  arid  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets . 25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  .  2  90 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  l'or  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  59 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

i'ouatt  and  Spooner  011  the  Horse . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  0.1  lliellog .  1  no 

Vouatt  on  Sheep . .  1  00 

SPF.OfAt,. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New .  12  00 

O.  «T.  til  Co.  keep  in  Stockl  lie  following  Hooks; 

Architecture.  I5y  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  on 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  09 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  Bv  Loring  &  Jcnney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing. . .  .(Holly) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion . .  .  2  00 

Bi  idgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  ...  . .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  HO 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Hreiiil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) _  ..  ..  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . .  1  50 

Fiilit  (Charles  L.)  oil  Grasses . .  .  2  50 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . ..  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  Svo„  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  Svo..  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Voting  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . ." .  1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  1  09 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . .  2  50 

(Jim,  Rod  and  Saddle .  . . . .  2  00 

ilgraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

llallleld's  American  House  Carpenter... .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s,  Cranes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  cattle, . .  . ; . . . . .  175 


Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  Ills  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . . .  2  00 

Maylicw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . .  3  00 

Maj'hew's  Illlistrated  Horse  Management  ' .  3  00 

Mayliew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the.  Study  of  Insects, 3  parts,  each  50 

Parkin  all’s  Book  of  Hoses .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  . .  SCO 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each .  1  50 

1  loose  volt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . .  2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . .  3  00 

Tegetmcicr’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  ..  150 

■The  Dog ;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew.  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  022  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  . . .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  .  1  50 

YTouinan’s  Household  Science  .  2  25 


ENDEES8  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIBES. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 


furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  ol'  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


CImrcHes, 

A  relics, 

BBritlg'es, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

B'cmces, 

Blouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Wind-mills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

IBoxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  he  built  Witli 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  he  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 


The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
eacli  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  he  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

G  rafting  Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  he  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

“Grafts  carefully  inserted, .grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  way  of  re¬ 
placing  an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small.”— American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  he  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Having  ascertained,  by  extensive  trial  of  the  ICmnelan, 
that  it  is  better  adapted  for  general  cultivation  than  any 
other  variety,  we  would  advise  grafting  this  grape  into  all 
such  vines  as  are  vigorous  of  growth,  hut  not  profitable  for 
their,  fruit. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  merits  possessed  by  the 
Eumklax  over  other  varieties: 

First.— It  is  entirely  hardy. 

Second.— It  ripens  a>  early  as  the  Hart  ford 
Prolific,  and  in  advance  of  any  variety  of  first 
quality. 

Third. — It  ripens  perfectly  to  the  centre,  and 
is  the  best  American  Grape  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  red  wine. 

Fourth.— It  is  of  the  best  quality  for  table  use. 

Fifth. _ Possessing  tlie  above  merits,  being 

of  good  size,  and  making  Handsome  bunches, 
at  the  same  time  it  bears  carriage  well,  it 
must  prove  by  far  t  he  best  grape  for  market, 
and  t  he  most  profitable  variety  in  cultivation. 

Orders  for  Cions  for  early  Spring  grafting ,  or  for 
Bads  or  Cuttings  for  propagation,  should  he  sent,  forward 
soon. 


We  shall  keep  a  limited  stock  of  choice  Eumclan  Buds  in 
our  retarding  cellars,  for  grafting  in  May,  when  the  vines 
are  in  leaf,  and  will  forward  the,  cions  at  the  proper  time, 
in  best  condition,  but  all  orders  for  cions  for  grafting  should 
be  sent  before  May  1st,  as  we  shall  at  that  time  use  for  our 
own  propagation  all  the  Eumelan  wood  remaining  on  hand 
unsold.  IIASBROUCK  &  Bb'SHXELL, 

Iona,  near  Peckskill,  "Westchester  Co,,  N,  1. 


Oahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  All  Kinds  of  Crain  and 

Crass  Seed. 


The  unprecedented  success  of  this  Seeder  the  past  year  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  It  lias  probably  received  more  First  Premiums  at 
State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1809,  than  was  ever  awarded  any 
other  machine  of  any  name  or  nature,  in  one.  year. 

Joseph  Harris,  author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  in  American 
Agriculturist,  says:  “I  like  tlie  Gaboon  Seeder  very  much 
indeed.”  Tlie  following  from  a  noted  grain  grower,  speaks 
for  itself: 

Nor.Tnpor.T,  L.  I.,  Nov.  IS,  1S09. 

Bear  Sir:— The  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  you  sent  me  last 
spring  is  the  best  Seed  Sower  I  ever  saw.  I  used  it  in  the 
same  field  with  tlie  Drill— taking  one-half  with  tlie  Sower 
and  the  other  with  the  Drill.  The  work  was  done  in  onc- 
quarter  of  the  time  with  tlie  Sower ;  the  crop,  when  threshed, 
yielded  more,  and  the  grain  was  better.  I  have  used  it  en¬ 
tirely  for  my  fall  sowing  of  wheat  and  rye.  For  sowing  grass 
seeds,  clover,  or  millet,  no  other  machine  could  do  the 
work  so  well.  A  great  many  farmers,  when  they  saw  it,  said 
it  was  only  a  plav-toy,  until  they  saw  it  in  a  lift  v-aerc-lot  with 
one  man  traveling  as  fast  as  lie  could  walk,  another  carry¬ 
ing  grain  to  him,  and  four  teams  following  after.  Their  next 
business  was  to  watch  the  crop  when  up,  but  all  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  so  evenly  distributed. 

William  Cr.OZIER. 

We  warrant  tlie  Hand  Machine  to  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in 
10  hours,  and  the  Horse  Power  Machine  to  sow  120  acres  in 
tlie  same  time,  and  tlie  work  to  he  done  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision  and  accuracy  than  it  can  he  done  by  any  other  means 
whatever. 

Price  of  Hand  Sowers,  $10.00;  Ilorse  Power,  $50.00.  Send 
for  Circulars,  and  name  of  Agent  near  your  residence. 

Grain  lias  been  sown  witli  Grain  Drills,  and  crop  compared 
with  that  sown  broadcast  by  band,  and  in  some  Instances 
the  Drill  seemed  to  have  the  advantage.  We  believe  that 
great  importance  attaches  to  perfect  evenness  of  seeding. 
To  test  the  question  whether  perfect  Broadcasting  or  Drill¬ 
ing  will  produce  tlie  greater  crop  (a  question  of  momentous 
importance  to  the  Agriculturists  of  the  Country),  wc  ‘offer  a 
premium  of  gilQ'O  for  the  most  careful,  intelligent,  detailed, 
exact,  and  complete  report  of  an  experiment  to  bo,  made  this 
year,  witli  sowing  with  CAHOOVS  BROADCAST  SEED 
SOWER,  and  any  Grain  Drill  in  use. 

Competitors  must  notify  us  of  their  intention  to  make  snch 
experiment,  at  least  two  weeks  before  sowing,  and  reports 
must  he  made  to  us  by  November  1,  1870.  These  reports 
shall  he  examined  by  competent  judges,  and  premium  paid 
Jan.  1, 1S71,  according  to  their  decision. 

We  earnestly  desire  that  experiments  may  he  made  in 
every  part  ol'  the  country,  and  in  every  condition  of  soil. 

D.  II.  GOODELL  CO., 

Sole  Dlamifacturcrs,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

The  Iona  Nurseries, 


We  have  a  full  and  general  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  BLACKBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  etc.,  which 
have  been  grown  with  requisite  skill  and  care  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  plants. 

All  are  invited  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the.  Eumelan 
grape,  and  tlie  quality  of  our  stock. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSIINELL., 
(Successors  to  C.  W.  Chant,) 

Iona,  near  Peckskill,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y . 


Plants— Small  Lots  sent  by  Mail. 


Wilson  Albany . 

Do.  Thornless  Raspberry  (earliest 

Black) . . . 

Doolittle  Improved  Raspberry . 

Prosser  Raspberry  (earliest  and 

best  red) . 

Philadelphia  Raspberry . 

Clarke  Raspberry . 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry  (largest).. 

Kittatinny  Blackberry. . . 

Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry . 

Asparagus  Roots  (mammoth);.... 

For  prices  of  other  plants,  Early 
large  quantities.  Please  address 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST: 


1870.J 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

Office,  No.  135  Broadway. 

Cash  Capital,  -  $2,000,000  00 

Assets  .Tan’y  1, 1870  -  -  §4,510,308  40 

Liabilities  -  130,387  83 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE 

THIRTY -THIRD  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1810. 


ASSETS, 

Cash,  Balance  in  Bank .  . $139,156  13 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real 

Estate . 1,160,915  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand . .  498.675  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value) . 1, 493,373  73 

State,  Municipal,  and  Bank  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  .  666,43s  00 

Other  Property;  Miscellaneous  Items  . .  158,803  58 

Total . $4,516,308  46 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

A.  F.  WILLMARTII,  Vice-Pres’t. 
D.  A.  UEALD,  2d  Vice-Pres’t. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

GEO.  M.  LYON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  2cl  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  greatest  sanitary 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE, 
LEAD-ENCASED  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE.— 
This  article  lias  now  been  in  use  for  the 
past  lour  years,  and  is  daily  growing  in 
public  favor,  being  heartily  endorsed  by 
all  tlie  leading  chemists  aiid  physicians 
in  tile  country,  also  the  Water  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Boston.  In  addition  to  the  plumbing  of 
houses,  it  is  largely  used  for  conveying 
water  from  Springs  and  Wells,  for  Cooling  Water  by  means 
of  coils  of  pipe  in  Refrigerators,  Milk,  and  Water  Coolers. 
Water  flows  through  this  pipe  as  pure  as  if  drawn  through 
Silver,  and  all  danger  from  Lead  Poison  or  iron  rust  is  thus 
avoided.  So  highly  is  this  security  valued, that  its  use  is  not 
confined  to  dwellings,  but  many  humane  persons  make  use 
of  this  pipe  for  conveying  water  to  their  cattle.  The  cost 
per  loot  Is  about  the  same  as  lead  pipe.  In  ordering,  give 
head  of  water  and  bore  of  pipe. 

THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MF'G  CO„ 
Corner  27th  Street  &  lltli  Avenue,  New  York. 


Farmers  and  canvassers 

can  find  no  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
WINTER  EMPLOYMENT 


than  to  sell  the  PERKINS  &  HOUSE  PATENT  NON-EX- 
PLOSIVE  KEROSENE  J, AMP,  constructed  on  Sir  Humph¬ 
rey  Davy’s  plan.  The  most  eminent  scientific  men  pro- 
nounce  it 

1.  Absolutely  Safe  under  all  Circumstances, 

botli  from  Breaking  and  Explosion. 

2.  It  gives  twice  ns  much  light  from  same  sized  wick. 

3.  It  uses  38  per  cent  less  oil. 

4.  It ’is  ornamental  and  durable — lasts  a  lifetime. 

5.  it  gives  no  odor  iii  burning,  turned  never  so  In w. 

6.  The  steadiness  of  the  flame  is  especially  wonderful. 

7.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of  gas  at  a  trifling  expense. 

We  will  refund  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  Lamp,  if  any 
one  of  the  above  claims  proves  incorrect. 

Ope  agent  sold  72  Lamps  the  first  two  days,  in  going 
from  house  to  house.  One  Old  Farmer  sold  104  Lamps 
in  a  town  containing  113,  families,  and  said,  “  I  have  lived 
to  lie  a  blessing  to  my  kind.”  Good  agents  clear  $12  per  day. 
For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

VOTAW,  MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  19  Cortland  St.,  New  York. 


TMOMOmil-HHEB  PIGS. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES. 

For  salts  singly  or  in  pairs  (not  nearly  related),  pigs 
reared  by  the  members  of  t lie  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Swink  Improvement  Association.  The  swine  reared  by 
members  of  this  Association  look  first  premiums  for  Hoar, 
Jlreetlini t  Sow.  and  Litters  of  Pius,  at  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair,  at  Portland,  Me.,  1869,  and  also  at  Wor¬ 
cester  County  Agricultural  Fairs  for  1867,  1868,  I860.  They 
likewise,  had  awarded  to  them  a  Siver  Medal  at  the  N.  H. 
State  Agricultural  Fair,  1869.  Apply  to 

DR.  CALVIN  CUTTER,  Warren,  Mass., 

Agent  of  said  Association.  - 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  50,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  liy  Jinn. 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  American  AyricuUurist.  One 
county  reserved  for  eaeli  agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO., 

33  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  120  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


PLEASE  INFORM  ME  OF  TIIE  NUMBER  OF 
H  each  variety  of  Small  Fruit  Plants  you  want  to  get 
this  sin  ing,  and  I  will,  by  return  mail,  make  a  bid  at  which 
I  can  furnish  the  List.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


PRINTED  WITH  THE  INK  OF  CHAS.  ENEU 
JOHNSON  &  CO.  Tenth  and  Lombard  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  59  Gold  Street,  cor,  of  Ann,  New  York, 


PIATT’S  “ASTRAL” 

®IL  Will  NOT  EXPLODE. 


Read  the  following  ;■ 

•  '  New  York,  Dec.  3,  1869. 

Mil.  Cn.vs.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir  -—I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  good  quali- 
iliesof  the  “Astral”  Oil,  as  seen  in  the  following.  A  few 
nights  ago  at  my  residence  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  servant  girl 
accidentally  knocked  over  a  lighted  lamp  filled  with  your 
“Astral”  Oil.  The  lamp  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  instantly 
broken,  scattering  the  contents  over  the  carpet.  The  wick, 
which  was  still  burning,  fell  into  the  oil,  but  did  not  ignite  it, 
and  was  picked  up  and  blown  out,  without  causing  any  dam¬ 
age,  further  than  the  loss  of  the  lamp.  I  have  been  burning 
your  “'Astral”  Oil  for  a  number  of  months,  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  it.  I  consider  it  perfectly  safe,  and  would  use 
no  other. 

Yours Ayery  truly,  Charles  D.  Spencer, 

H.  B.  Clatiin  &  Co.,  140  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  if  lie  does  not  have  it,  send 
your  order  to  the 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT, 

103  Fulton  St„  New  York. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  . 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE  TIME  PIECES 
MADE. 

For  Sale  by  a.11  leading  Jewelers; 

Buyers  should  be  on  the  guard  against  purchasing  worth¬ 
less  Swiss  Watches,  with  deceptive  American  trade  marks. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Rrqck’er,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Gr.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.C0. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes. of.  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Snell  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Sent  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., '245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mis 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-building’s 

<aiul  Fences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  .and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  300  Illustra- 
■  tions.  Royal  quarto  extra:  Post-paid,  $10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c, 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country, Suburban 
and  Villaire  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specific¬ 
ations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, French  Ropfs,  sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Poofs,  Dormer  Windows  lor 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice  \\  ork, 
Stairs,  Newels,-  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings,. 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestings.  -Canopies.  Hoods,  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most ^  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid, 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes,  iso  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50* 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $3. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House,  now  to 

Build  Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildiiigs  of  all 
kinds.  130  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50.  1 


Bural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Unjohn,  Renwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors,  45  plates.  Post-paid,  $13. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Bnrn-Yai’d,  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition'.  One  Vol.  Post-paid,  $3, 50. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Yol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils, Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lunds.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $3.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel;  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1,50. 

Husmann’s  Grape  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering1  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c„  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00, 
.  post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design,  With  upwards  of  300  ex¬ 
amples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Draw¬ 
ing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.  Price 
$3,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture.  New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  of  all  Hooks  on  Architecture  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  Quarterly,  35c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOB  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
postffictid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen's  (i..  I'D  Rural  Archuecr.ure .  1  5u 

Allen's  (|t.  I..)  American  Karin  Hook .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen's  (II.  L.)  Diseases  of  Dnmesrie.  Animals  .  1  CO 

Am.  Agricultural  AnnnaL’nT,’(ls,T>9,&’70,c:i..na..50o.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual, ’(17, '08, ’09i&’70,ea.pa..50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Cnlmrist . 30 

American  "  cods  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  . .  30 

Boinmer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  00 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Oliorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Idle .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  llorsc  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.  .  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .3  Volumes  ti  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant, .  . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  F.d.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . . .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  TV.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . . .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $1.00:  extra  fi  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  00 

Hop  Culture . 10 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot, -bouses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture  — . .  .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot. .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lalceview. . . .". . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture  .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c... cloth..  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  00 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  TVool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  00 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  10c.. bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book . 150 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 


Thompson's  Food  ol' Animals .  1  00 


1  50 
25 
1  50 
3  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
50 


Tim  Bunker  Paper: 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit,  and  Health.., . 

TVarin'g's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  .  2  00 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  llorse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Yonatt  on  the  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 


O.  J.  &  Co,  keep  in  Stock  t.lie  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

••  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.  .  lit  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Luring*  .Tenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  cacli .  . .  . . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ol'  the.  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  .  too 

Dridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  . .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Carp  niter  and  Joiner,  (II.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber). .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Collage  Residences..  .  ..  . •. .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  .  5  00 

Du  Breitil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . —  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) . .  l  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 


Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses..., . 

Filin's  Milch  (lows  and  Dairy  Farming  . 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Snorts.  Svo..  2  vol*  . 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo..  103  eng' s . 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo. . 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Gevelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  . 

Grav's  Manual  of  Boinnv  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Gun,  Ro  t  and  Saddle .  .  —  . 

Jluruzthy’s  Grape.  Culture  aiyl  Wine  Making . 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter...  . 


1  50 

2  59 

2  50 
7  .70 
5  .70 

3  CO 
1  .70 
1  25 
1  '25 

1  na 

2  50 
2  <0 
5  00 

3  .70 


Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Hnsmann’s  Granes  &  Wine .  l  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle . .  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poullrv .  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  llorse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstrorh  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Mayhcw's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  0j 

Mayliew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  03 

Mayhcw’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Conk  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 8  parts,  cacti  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  tor  Parlor  and  Garden  .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each. .  1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carnentry . 1 .  2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . . . .  3  00 

Teget.moier’s  Poultry  Book .  . .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough. .  .  1  :70 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson _ 1 .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  022  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist.. .  3  (10 

Trapper's  Guide . .  .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graneries,  etc .  150 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  2  25 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  ol  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  he  gone.— H.  A. Dreek, Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

■Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Market  and 
Family  Garden.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation,  and  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the  dull  fancy 
of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolali.  There  is  no  theory 
about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  himself  rich  by  market-gar¬ 
dening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how  they  can  get  rich  as 
easily  as  he  did,  and  without  Wandering  to  California  or 
Montana  for  it  either.  H.  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tliis  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain,  un¬ 
affected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  business  will  he  glad  to  obtain.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden.— Cincinnati  AYeekly 
Gazette. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  he  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  liis 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  oil  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’ baud  hooks  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
bookflmt  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr. ILL.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Eric  county,  editor  of  the  American  Sliort-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  yew  American  Farm  Book. 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  IIcm-y  "William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  llorse;  IIow  to  Break  a 
llorsc;  IIow  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse;  How 
lo  Physic  a  llorse;  IIow  to  Drive  a  llorsc,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  routes,  etc  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO  ,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


VICK’S 

miMIL  ©LMDS, 

FOR  1870, 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  copies  of 
Vicls’s  Illustrate:!  Catalogue  of  Scctls  ami 
Floral  Guide,  have  already  been  circulated.  It  is 
elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine 
wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Colored  Plate  —  consisting  of  seven  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  directions 
for  the 

CULTURE  OP  BLOWERS  &  VEGETABLES, 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  hut  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mall 
for  Ten  Cents;  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN 

ORGAN! 

TIIE  BEST  REED  INSTRUMENT. 

TWENTY  YEARS  ESTABLISHED. 
.*40,000  IN  USE  1 
***  Send  for  Circular. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TIN4JNEI)  LEAD  PIPE, 

PURE  WATER  A  GREAT  BLESSING. 

This  article  is  growing  rapidly  in  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  and  will  sooii  supersede  the 
use  of  lead  pipes  for  all  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  lined  to  the  extent  of  one- 
quarter  its  thickness  with  Pure  Block 
Tin,  hut  so  thoroughly  united  to  the  lead 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  as  to  he  in 
fact  hut  one  pipe.  This  pipe  is  as  flexi¬ 
ble  and  as  easily  worked  as  lead  pipe; 
the  water  flows  through  it  as  pure  as  if 
drawn  through  Silver!  Bv  its  use  Lead 
Poison  is  avoided,  and  general  health  promoted. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  : 

‘•SAFE  PIPE  FOR  DRINKING  WATER.— Lead  poison¬ 
ing,  from  water  brought  in  lead  pipe, is  the  often  unsuspect¬ 
ed  cause  of  disease  and  death.  Galvanized  Iron  Pipe,  wood 
and  cement  pipe,  are  expensive  and  inconvenient  substances, 
so  that  people  will  risk  their  lives  and  use  lead.  The  Lead- 
encased  Block-tin  Pipe  is  even  cheaper  than  lead,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  perfectly  safe.  Our  faith  in  it  has  led  us  recently  to 
lay  some  eighty  feet  of  it,  through  which  all  our  drinking 
water  is  drawn.” 

In  ordering,  give  size  of  bore,  and  head  or  pressure  of 
water.  Circulars  sent  free. 

COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MF'G  CO.. 
Corner  West  27th  Street  &  lltli  Avenue,  New  York, 

SHADE':FldSCK. 

THOROUGH-RRED  COTSAVOUDS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  Ills 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sheep, 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rums  and  Lambs, 
This  flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thorough-bred  Cotswolds. 

Address  L.  A.  CHASE,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York, 

Or  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Messrs.,  Howard  &  Co.,  Broadway,  N.  Y.— 
Please,  send  me  your  Illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Tribune. 

Sign  name  and  address  in  /nil. 

Any  one,  who  will  write  tons  as  above  will  receive  the 
price’ list  by  return  mail,  post-paid.  It  describes  the  differ¬ 
ent  watches,  gives  weight  and  quality  of  the  oasis,  with 
prices  of  each.  All  who  intend  purchasing  a  watch  should 
see  it  before  making  a  selection. 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 

Broadway,  X.  Y. 


Kailway  pitching  apparatus.— Best 

’  plan  for  unloading  May  and  Grain.  Superior  Stacker, 
best  llorse  Forks,  Grapples  and  Pulleys.  How  to  Build 
Barns.  Send  for  illustrated  Circular. 

PARIS  FURNACE  CO.,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 


A 


HE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT  THIS  SPRING? 

Then  look  nt  the  advertisement  of  the 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  page. 


C.  AV.  BOYNTON  A;  CO.,  AVoodbridgc,  IV.  ,T. 

D"ain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines.  See  advertise 
meat  on  another  page. 
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ESSEX  S  W  I  N  L  .  Drawn  from  Photographs  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist . 


The  Essex  tire  at  present  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention  from  those  interested  in  improving  their 
swine.  As  there  is  not  space  here  to  enumerate 
even  briefly  their  claims  to  consideration,  we 
give  a  separate  article  on  page  130.  The  animals 
above  represented  are  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  L. 
A.  Chase,  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  are  only  in  breeding 
condition.  The  two  young  sows  were  bred  by 
JosephHarris,  Esq.,  (“Walks  and  Talks,”)  More- 
ton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  old  boar, 
represented  in  two  positions,  is  from  the  herd 
of  Edwin  Thorne,  Esq.,  Washington  Hollow, 


N.  Y.  Iu  contrast  with  tiiese  animals,  we  give 
upon  the  cover  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  wild 
boar.  The  influence  exercised  by  man  upon  the 
form  and  character  of  animals  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  pig.  The  form  and 
peculiarities  which  adapt  the  animal  to  a  wild  life 
in  which  it  has  not  only  to  provide  its  own  food, 
but  to  protect  itself  and  its  young  from  enemies, 
are  quite  different  from  those  required  in  a  state 
of  domestication,  where  the  the  animal’s  whole 
energies  are  to  be  concentrated  upon  turning 
vegetable  food  into  pork.  By  selection  and  cross¬ 
ings,  breeds  have  been  established  in  which  not 


only  aptitude  to  fatten  has  become  a  fixed  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  amount  of  bone  and  useless  parts 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  offal  iu  the  Essex 
is  only  about  teu  per  cent  of  the  live  weight. 

For  the  mere  purpose  of  making  pork  we 
would  not  recommend  the  pure  bred  Essex. 
They  are  too  fine  and  delicate.  Their  value 
consists  in  their  capacity  of  improving  the  large 
breeds,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of  common  pigs. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  be  bred  pure.  Wliat 
a  farmer  needs  to  improve  his  stock  is  thor¬ 
ough-bred  males.  And  in  pigs  there  is  no  breed 
more  thoroughly  established  than  the  Essex. 
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Calendar  for  April. 


Abronia . . . •. . Illustrated. .  141 

Achyrantlies  Lindenii . Illustrated.  .144 

Alsike  Clover . . .  Illustrated. .  136 

Barley,  THo  Cultivation  of . . . 139 

Boat  for  Getting  Out  Muck . Illustrated. .  137 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns. — Under  Broadway — Bees — 
What  will  Fit  Him  to  be  a  Farmer  ? — Items— How 
the  Chinese  Cultivate  and  Make  Tea — New  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Puzzles— Answers. .  .3  Illustrations. .  147-14S 

Budding  the  Grape-Vine . 4  Illustrations .  .142 

Canada  Thistles  and  other  Weeds . 2  Illustrations.  .139 

Collecting  Sea-Fowl’s  Eggs . Illustrated. .  140 

Corn  Fodder  as  a  Soiling  Crop . .  139 

Crab-Apples . 2  Illustrations . .  142 

Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churning. .  .2  Illustrations .  .136 

Farm  Work  in  April . 122 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  April . 124 

Fruit  for  the  North-west . .141 

Fruit  Garden  in  April . 123 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants . 124 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers — No.  4 . 132 

House,  A  Convenient  Country  or  Village.  .6  Ulus. .  128-129 
Household  Department. — A  Shaded  Garden  Seat. — 
Scouring  Knives,  etc.  —  “Sun-light  Oil.” — A 
Household  Humbug— Bow  to  Cook  Dried  Boef— A 
Letter  on  Washing-day  Matters,  by  Faith  Roches¬ 
ter— How  to  Have  a  Variety  in  Food — Citron  and 

Raisins — Recipes . 3  Illustrations.  .145-146 

New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums . Illustrated.  .144 

Ivy-leaved  Toad-Flax . Illustrated..  144 

Jerusalem  Artichoke . 135 

Kitchen  Garden  In  April . 123 

Manure  for  the  Garden . 144 

Market  Reports . 125 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  4— Beat  Bull  for  Dairy 
Stock— Preparing  for  Soiling  Corn— Thorough¬ 
bred  Stallion— Butter  in  Winter — Butter  Workers.  131 

Opium  Culture . 143 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  April . 128 

Osier  Willow  as  a  Hedge . 133 

Parsnips,  now  to  Raise . . . 139 

Poultry— Hints  on  Turkey  Raising . 188 

Poultry— The  Sultan  Fowls .  ...  Illustrated. .  133 

Premi  ums . A”. . . 124 

Proposed  New  Vegetable — Pohjnmia  edulis . ,lUus.  .142 

Quadrupeds — The  Northern  Hare . Illustrated . .  133 

Relics  of  the  Grape  Mania . 143 

Spring  Flowers — The  Twin-loaf . Illustrated. .  141 

Swine— Essex  Pigs . Illustrated.  .121-130 

Three-story  Barns . 5  Illustrations.  .137 

Tobacco  Culture . 130 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm — No.  78— Manuring  for 
Immediate  Effect —  Summer-fallowing  —  Manure 

from  Cows— Price  of  Farm  Labor . 134-135 

Wooden  Shoes  for  Horses . 4  Illustrations.  .138 

INDEX  TO  “BASKET”  OR  SMALLER  ARTICLES. 


How  Crops  Feed . 127 

How  to  Apply  Manure. .  .127 
How  to  Manage  a  7-acre 

Farm . .  130 

Improving  Hogs . 129 

Inland  Fisheries . 127 


Alien’s  Catalogues . 127 

Am.  Botanist  &  Florist.. 126, 

Bud  Smelling  Cisterns.  .129 

Bark  Louse.' . 127 

Barn  Itch . 126 

Best  Roots  for  Milch  , _ _ _ 

Cows . . . 129  Meadow,  To  Improve.. 

Burning  Bones...  . 127|Name  Your  State 

Button-hole  Bouquets. 7^.127 

Cabbage  Book . 126 

Charleston  Floral  Ex _ 127 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  it. 

R.  Bonds . . . 126 

Climbing  Fern . 127 

Clover  for  Pigs . 127 


Norway  aiid  other  Oats.  .130 

Ohio,  Fruit  and  Bugs _ 126 

Peaches  in  Ind .  127 

Plaster  on  Clover . 127 

Raising  Lambs  by  Hand. 127 

Rose-bugs  on  Vines . 127 

Sap  Spouts . 139 


Corn-stalks  for  Mulch .  ,126|Setting  Trees . 126 


Corn  vs.  Wheat  in  Va. .  .127 

Cropping  an  Orchard _ 127 

Feeding'  Jersey  Cattle. .  .126 

Fruit  in  Iowa . 126 

Good  Pigs . 127 

Grafting  the  Hickory. . .  .127 
Hair  for  Mat  trass. ...... .120 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  129 

House  Building  Quest’s. 129 


Shot-land  in  Ky . 127 

Sundry  Humbugs . 126 

TorreyBot.  Chib . 127 

Tree  JPedlers . 126 

Vine  Protector  . 111..  127 

Weeds  of  Maine . 127 

Weights  of  Ayrault  Oxeul2G 
Will  it  Pay  to  Raise  Cat¬ 
tle? . 129 


Binds  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  hare  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  pa&t,  beginning 
with  1857 — that  is,  Vol.  16  lo  Vol.  28,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $-1.75  each 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  he 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  wiH  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each 
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However  much  winter  we  may  have  in  March, 
we  are  sure  to  have  spring  in  April.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  our  summer-like  winter  is  tardily  as¬ 
serting  itself,  and  making  spring  dates  like  apples 
of  Sodom — or  broken  promises.  Farmers  are  like¬ 
ly  to  have  their  generalship  and  management  sorely 
taxed,  for  a  late  spring  puts  one’s  power  of  every 
kind  to  the  test.  If  a  farmer  cannot  multiply  men 
and  teams  to  suit  the  tardiness  of  the  season  and 
his  own  convenience,  lie  must  manage  his  work  to 
accomplish  the  most  possible  with  the  fewest  steps 
of  men  and  teams,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  A  late 
spring  does  not  insure  a  late  June,  but  we  may 
calculate  on  rather  an  early  one— no  harm  will  be 
done  whether  it  comes  or  not.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  over  the  fence,  and  plan  work  by  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  and  take  somebody’s  else  estimate  of  the 
weather,  etc.  Men  seldom  blunder  in  getting 
ahead  with  work.  The  common  failing  with 
American  farmers  is,  that  they  cannot  manage  men 
except  as  foremen,  doing  half  as  much  again  work 
as  any  man  they  can  hire.  If  such  a  one  makes 
farming  pay,  it  is  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  rather 
than  by  “  the  sweat  of  his  brow,”  which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  interpret  as  meaning  head-work .” — “By 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  slialt  eat  bread.”  One 
of  the  best  farmers  we  know,  says,  sometimes  lie 
fairly  longs  to  do  a  day’s  work,  hut  he  can’t  afford 
the  time.  Now  and  then  he  takes  hold  just  to 
show  the  men  that  lie  knows  exactly  liow  he  wants 
the  work  done;  but  his  time  is  worth  double  or 
triple  what  it  will  cost  him  to  labor  iu  the  field.  We 
train  our  boys  to  work,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  do  everything  well ;  but  they  should  also  be 
trained  to  manage  hands,  and  plan  work.  It  re¬ 
quires  both  to  make  an  accomplished  farmer.  No 
farm  work  can  be  done  without  hands,  tools,  and 
teams,  and  it  is  the  farmer’s  first  business  to  pro¬ 
vide  these,  then  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

Farm  Hands. — The  rate  of  wages  keeps  pretty 
high  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  realized  for  most 
farm  products.  Cities  are  crowded  with  men  who 
demand  a  little  higher  wages  than  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  willing  to  pay  ;  but  the  numbers  going 
to  parts  of  the  West  and  South  indicate  that  the 
labor  market  receives  bids  from  every  section. 


Hints  AboutWork. 

Live-stock. — As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  ver¬ 
min  increase  in  numbers  on  live-stock  of  all  kinds. 
The  long  coats  upon  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  fa¬ 
vor  their  increase,  and  when  once  they  have  a  foot¬ 
hold,  only  vigilance  in  the  thorough  application  of 
remedies  will  rid  one’s  stables.  Washing  with  car¬ 
bolic  soap  wo  have  found  effectual.  Those  who 
have  not,  must  have  used  the  solution  too  weak. 
The  curry-comb,  or  card  and  brush,  are  efficient 
also,  and  do  all  kinds  of  animals  much  good. 
Spring  is  a  trying  season  with  most  stock,  and  all 
should  have  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  with  all  the 
salt  they  want.  Let  cattle  and  horses  drink  all 
they  will,  unless  heated,  or  very  thirsty. 

Milch  Cows.—  Feed  new  milch  cows  liberally,, 
giving  roots  with  bran  or  oil-meal.  Cows  that 
have  not  calved  should  have  less  of  like  food. 

Calves ,  to  be  reared,  should  be  as  well  fed  as 
those  intended  for  the  butcher,  unless  they  be  of 
those  breeds  like  Jerseys,  Kerrys,  and  Brittanys,  in. 
which  diminutive,  or  small  size,  is  a  point  cf  excel¬ 
lence.  We  believe  in  removing  calves  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand,  at  once  from  the  cow,  and  teaching 
them  to  drink  from  the  very  first.  It  is  much  safer 
to  trust  them  with  the  cows  in  the  same  pastures 
afterwards.  Sour  milk  will  produce  scours,  and] 
boiled  milk,  thickened  with  a  little  flue  wheat 
flour,  will  pretty  surely  check  it,  if  not  neglected. 

Working  Oxen. ,  that  have  been  doing  little  during 
the  winter,  will  be  liable  to  have  sore  necks  if  the 
yokes  and  bows  do  not  fit  well.  If  much  is  de¬ 
manded,  give  extra  feed,  and  groom  like  horses. 

Beeves  should  have  the  range  of  a  yard  on  fine 
days,  after  feeding.  Give  them  no  chance  at  the 
grass  until  they  are  turned  out  into  rich,  fattening 
pastures.  Oxen  well  wintered,  and  not  over¬ 
worked,  will  do  a  great  amount  of  labor  if  well 
fed,  and  turned  out  in  June,  will  fatten  rapidly. 

Horses. — Groom  daily  and  thoroughly.  Have 
especial  care  that  they  are  not  chilled  after  work, 
and  that  feed  and  water  are  not  given  too  soon.  At 
this  time,  when,  In  addition  to  the  labor  required 
of  them,  they  are  renewing  their  coats,  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold  and  exposure. 

Birds  are  great  company  about  a  house,  aud  a 
great  protection  against  insects.  Court  the  garden 
Wren,  and  set  little  houses  about,  at  reasonable 
distances  apart,  for  them.  They  trouble  no  fruit, 
and  Bluebirds  arc  equally  good  as  insect  killers. 

Getting  out  Manure.—  Determine  how  many  loads 
you  will  put  upon  an  acre;  then,  knowing  the  size 
of  the  lot,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  in  how  many 
heaps  a  load  should  bo  dumped,  and  how  far  apart 
they  should  be.  With  a  definite  calculation,  and; 
the  first  row  of  heaps  along  a  straight  side  accu¬ 
rately  laid,  the  field  may  be  evenly  covered. 

Blowing. — The  land  should  be  dry — no  packing 
of  the  soil,  nor  water  standing  in  the  furrows, 
should  be  seen.  The  swivel  plow  is  coming  greatly 
into  favor,  because  it  leaves  no  dead  furrows.  A. 
similar  advantage  attends  back  furrowing,  but  this- 
requires  close  calculation  to  come  out  right.  For 
root  crops,  no  implement  is  better  than  the  Michi¬ 
gan  plow,  provided  the  land  can  have  a  good  top¬ 
dressing,  or  the  crop  manured  in  the  drill.  In 
plowhtg  for  grain  crops,  however,  the  manure 
should  be  kept  near  the  well-pulverized  surface. 

Braining. — Where  surface  drains  will  expedite 
the  removal  of  water  from  the  land,  open  them 
with  the  plow  and  shovel ;  and  if  opportunity 
offers,  when  other  work  will  not  be  hindered,  set 
all  the  hands  that  can  bo  spared  at  underdraining. 

Grain  Fields. — Pick  off  stones,  top-dress  with 
“hand  manures,”  sow  clover  seed,  and  roll  if  the 
plants  have  been  heaved  by  the  frost.  A  good 
flock  of  sheep  driven  over  the  laud  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  a  roller  upon  grain  and  grass. 

Grass  Land. — Permanent  meadows  need  little  at¬ 
tention  at  this  season  except  vigorous  letting' 
alone.  If  there  are  stones  which  have  worked  to 
tho  surface,  it  is  a  good  time  to  remove  them  ; 
and  where  the  grass  is  failing  on  gravelly  knolls, 
and  such  places,  a  sprinkling  of  gypsum  and  ashes- 
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will  have  marked  benefit.  Novvly  seeded  land  will 
probably  be  benefited  by  rolling,  after  the  stones 
have  been  picked  off,  if  there  are  any,  and  on  this 
the  clover  will  usually  do  better  for  a  little  plaster. 

Pastures. — The  earliest  spring  pasturage  is  in 
swampy  land,  where  the  bogs  have  been  burned 
over.  The  young  grass,  though  coarse,  is  sweet 
and  tender.  Keop  the  herds  off  from  upland  pas¬ 
tures  until  the  grass  gets  a  good  start.  Top-dress¬ 
ings  of  ashes,  leached  ashes,  plaster,  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  especially  bone-dust,  are  particularly 
good  for  pastures — the  earlier  applied,  the  better. 

Irrigation  of  Grass  Land  receives  too  little  atten¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  the  source  of  great  profit,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  production  of  rank  crops 
of  timothy  and  orchard  grass  for  soiling,  much 
earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  grow. 

Soiling  Crops. — These  should  only  be  grown  upon 
the  richest  land,  the  object  being  foliage,  and  not 
grain,  or  seed.  Oats  alone,  oats  and  peas,  and 
spring  wkoat,  are  the  usual  soiling  crops  put  in 
this  month.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured, 
warm,  and  mellow,  and  the  seed  should  bo  put  in 
as  early  as  it  is  in  this  condition. 

Parley  is  an  excellent  crop ;  for,  though  the  straw 
is  short,  the  grain  brings  a  good  price  usually,  and 
is,  besides,  excellent  for  feeding  out  on  the  farm  to 
horses,  sheep,  or  poultry.  Be  careful  that  the  seed 
is  free  from  oats,  and  all  of  one  kind.  Two-rowed, 
four-rowed,  and  six-rowed,  are  frequently  all  found 
minglod  in  the  sauio  lot,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  brewers,  and  the  discredit  of  the  raiser. 

Wheat. — Thero  is,  doubtless,  a  marked  difference 
in  varieties,  but  the  yield  and  profits  of  wheat  rais¬ 
ing  depend  more  upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
than  upon  the  kind  of  wheat.  The  more  thorough 
the  tillage,  the  better.  A  flnoly  worked,  well  en¬ 
riched,  warm  soil,  early  sowed,  is  what  the  crop 
demands.  It  is  far  better  to  drill  in  the  seed  than 
to  sow  broadcast.  It  should  be  soaked  in  strong 
brine,  and  rolled  in  lime,  to  kill  the  smut  spores. 

Potatoes. — Cut  the  seed  to  single  eyes,  and  plant 
in  ground  enriched  with  old,  well-rotted  manure,  or 
manured  last  fail.  Planted  in  hills  the  crop  is  never 
quite  so  large  as  in  drills,  but  the  digging  is  much 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Plant  deep,  and  when 
the  plants  show  themselves,  turn  a  ridge  over  them 
with  a  plow,  and  after  a  week  harrow  it  flat  again. 
Early  Goodrich  and  Early  Rose  are  the  best  early 
varieties,  the  latter  the  best  and  most  reliable. 
The  former  sometimes  of  poor  quality. 

Roots. — Work  the  soil  deeply,  and  enrich  it  well, 
applying  fine  manure.  Sow  in  drills  24  to  30  inehes 
apart,  to  admit  of  doing  all  the  tillage  by  horse¬ 
power.  Carrots  may  be  sown  closer  than  above 
stated,  but  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  increased. 
»  ■■■-»« - — - . - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

As  we  write  these  notes,  early  in  March,  the  out¬ 
look  is  more  wintry  than  it  has  been  siuee  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  never  safe  to  make  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  the  season,  but  it  is  proper  to  be  prepared,  not 
only  now,  but  always,  for  a  late  spring.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  we  suggest  doing  many  things  dur¬ 
ing  the  mild  spells  of  winter  that  are  often  left 
until  spring.  April  is  always  an  uncertain  month 
at  the  North,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  look  back 
through  the  notes  for  other  months  for  suggestions. 


Orchard  and  Nursery, 

Preparing  to  Plant. — The  land  should  have  been 
prepared  last  autumn,  but  many  will  do  it  this 
season.  In  the  hurry  to  have  the  soil  ready  for  the 
trees,  do  not  be  tempted  to  plow  while  it  is  wet. 
It  should  crumble  as  the  furrow  is  turned,  and  be 
In  a  condition  to  produce  a  good  corn  crop. 

Draining  will  often  be  needed,  but  this  can  be 
done  after  the  trees  are  set. 

Planting. — Use  no  manure  about  the  roots,  but 
surround  them  with  flue  surface  soil.  Spread  the 
roots  naturally,  and  if  there  are  any  masses  of  tan¬ 
gled  fibres,  separate  them.  Work  the  soil  well  in, 
among  the  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  use  water  to 


wash  it  into  the  small  cavities.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  trees  have  first  had  a  proper 

Pruning  before  Setting. — See  that  all  roots,  muti¬ 
lated  in  digging,  have  a  clean  cut,  and  cut  back  the 
top  one-third  or  one-lialf  of  last  year’s  growth, 
according  to  the  amount  of  roots  that  remain. 

Trees  in  bad  order ,  from  delay  in  transportation, 
must  be  treated  according  to  their  condition.  If 
shriveled,  bury  them,  tops  and  all.  If  they  have 
heated,  and  the  buds  started,  cut  back  severely. 

Trees  that  cannot  be  well  planted. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  land  is  not  ready,  or  other  work 
presses  so,  that  the  trees,  though  at  hand,  cannot 
be  set  in  a  proper  manner.  Rather  than  hurry  the 
planting,  it  is  better  to  set  them  out  in  good  soil, 
in  nursery  lows,  and  allow  them  to  grow  there  for 
one  season.  They  will  then  bo  ready  for  planting 
in  the  orchard,  early  in  autumn. 

Root  Grafts. — Set  out  iu  rows  far  enough  apart 
to  work  with  the  cultivator,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Bring  the  soil  close  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Nursery  Stock. — Head  back  before  the  buds  push, 
as  cutting  when  in  leaf  will  check  the  growth. 

Budded  Stocks. — Gut  off  above  the  bud  those 
where  the  budding  lias  been  successful.  Apples 
and  pears,  upon  which  the  buds  havo  failed,  may 
be  stock-grafted  close  to  the  root. 

Seeds  of  apple  and  pear  should  be  sown  early  in 
rich  soil,  to  get  a  growth  before  hot  weather. 
Take  Peach  stones  from  the  seed-beds  or  heaps,  sift 
the  earth  from  them,  and  plant  in  nursery  rows. 


Fruit  Garden 

The  amateur  is  much  puzzled  with  descriptions 
of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  each  claiming  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  that  are  in  general  cultivation. 
Among  ail  fruits  there  are  some  which,  though  not 
the  best  in  al!  points,  have  the  most  desirable  quali¬ 
ty  of  being  reliable.  While  wo  would  have  all  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  to  test  the  new  kinds,  we  ad¬ 
vise  those  about  to  plant  for  family  use  to  take  for 
their  main  dependence  the  well  tested  sorts. 

Grape-Vines. — The  Concord  is  the  most  generally 
known  variety.  The  Eumelan  promises  to  be  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  Delaware,  Iona,  Salem,  and  others,  are 
excellent  where  they  will  succeed.  Varieties  that 
have  been  laid  down  are  to  be  taken  up  and  tied  to 
the  trellis.  Plant  good  one-year-old,  or  at  most, 
two-year-old  vines.  It  is  common  to  see  vines  an 
inch  and  more  in  diameter  for  sale.  Such  arc  not 
worth  planting.  If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  a 
variety  hv  layers,  open  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  lay  down  a  cane  of  last  year’s  growth.  This 
may  be  fastened  in  place  by  pegs,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  covered  with  earth  until  the  shoots  have  pushed. 
Cuttings  of  those  varieties  that  start  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  may  be  put  out. 

Straidberries. — Plaut  as  directed  last  month — the 
earlier  the  better.  Go  over  beds  that  were  covered 
with  straw  last  fall,  and  part  the  straw  over  the 
plant,  but  leave  it  to  mulch  the  soil. 

Blackberries. — Set  early.  See  last  month.  The 
Kittatinny  is  the  best  generally  tested  variety. 

Raspberries. — The  tender  varieties  are  to  be  un¬ 
covered.  The  Black  Caps  do  not  sucker,  and  the 
fruit  is  liked  by  most  people.  The  McCormick  (call¬ 
ed  Mammoth  Cluster  by  some)  is  one  of  the  best. 

Currants. — Set  plants  in  good  soil,  and  give  them 
good  care.  Proper  pruning  and  culture  will  make 
almost  any  of  the  varieties  acceptable.  The  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  White  Grape  are  the  leading  sorts. 

Gooseberries. — The  Houghton  and  American  Seed¬ 
ling  are  hardy.  Some  of  the  English  sorts  may  be 
tried  in  a  moist  soil  by  those  who  are  fond  of  experi¬ 
ments.  They  will  often  mildew  with  the  best  care. 

Kitchen  Garden, 

In  the  notes  for  la»t  month  we  said  all  that  is 
necesssary  about  fiorwarding  crops  under  glass, 
though  we  must  repeat  the  necessity  of  care  in 
giving  ventilation  to  plants  in  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames.  The  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
too  much  heat  than  from  too  great  cold. 


Seed  Sowing  is  to  be  done  according  to  locality. 
Garden  vegetables  are  divided  iuto  hardy  and  ten¬ 
der.  Onions,  leeks,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  cab¬ 
bage  and  its  relatives,  lettuce,  parsley,  parsnips, 
peas,  radish,  cress,  salsify  and  turnip  are  hardy, 
and  may  be  sown  when  the  soil  can  be  well  worked. 
Beans,  melons,  cucumber,  squash,  tomato,  okra, 
nasturtium  nnd  sweet  corn  are  tender,  and  need  the 
the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature  as  re¬ 
quired  by  Indian  com. 

Seed-Beds  arc  used  for  all  plants  that  require 
transplanting,  or  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  raise 
in  tliis  way.  These  should  be  of  light  and  rich 
soil,  placed  in  a  sheltered  part  of  t He  garden. 

Varieties. — We  usually  give  this  month  a  list  of 
a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  as  aguido  to  tho  inexpe¬ 
rienced.  There  are  others  equally  good  witli  those 
we  name;  our  object  is  to  save  the  novice  the 
perplexities  which  a  crowded  catalogue  presents. 

Novelties. — Each  year  the  seedsmen  offer  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Some  of  them  prove  good,  and  some  in¬ 
ferior  to  old  sorts.  It  is  well  to  try  a  few  new 
things  every  year,  if  one  can  afford  it. 

Asparagus. — Fork  over  old  beds.  Make  now  beds 
by  setting  ouo-year-old  plants.  Sec  page  20,  (Jan¬ 
uary).  Conover’s  Colossal  is  the  leading  variety. 

Beans. — Early  Valentine  is  the  standard  bush  sort 
Black  Wax  is  excellent.  Plant  in  drills,  2  feet  apart. 
Among  pole  beans,  the  Giaut  Wax  is  best  for  snaps, 
and  Largo  Lima  for  shelling. 

Beets. — Bassano  is  earliest,  but  Early  Blood  Tur¬ 
nip  is  better.  Dewing’s,  Hatch’s  and  Egyptian  are 
new  and  highly  praised.  Drills  a  foot  apart. 

Broccoli. — White  and  Purple  Capo  are  good.  Treat 
the  same  as  cabbages. 

Cabbage. — Early  Wakefleld  and  Little  Pixie  are 
good  early.  Early  Wyman,  new  and  largo.  Win- 
ningstadt  is  best  for  light  soils  and  medium  late. 
Marblehead  Drumhead,  Fottler’s,  Flat  Dutch  and 
others  are  good  late.  Early,  Blue  Savoy  and  Drum¬ 
head.  Sow  in  seed-bed  or  cold-frame.  Set  plants 
out  from  cold-frame,  10  inehes  apart  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  as  early  ns  tho  soil  can  be  worked. 

Carrot.— Sow  same  as  beets.  Early  Horn. 

Caulifloiver. — Half  Early  Paris,  of  which  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  is  a  strain,  is  the  best  for  general  cul¬ 
ture.  Treatment,  ns  for  enbbage. 

Celery. — Dwarf  Wliito  Solid,  Boston  Market. 
Some  of  the  red  sorts,  such  as  Incomparable,  and 
Dwarf  Crimson,  are  fine.  Sow  iu  seed-bed.  Turnip- 
rooted  is  for  soups  and  salads. 

Corn. — Crosby’s  Early,  Farmer’s  Club,  Mammoth 
Sweet  and  Stowell  are  all  good.  Mexican,  though 
black,  is  tlie  sweetest  of  all. 

Cress. — Sow  the  Curled  at  intervals  of  a  week. 

Cucumbers. — Early  Russian,  earliest;  White  Spine, 
for  general  crop  ;  fircen  Prickly,  for  pickles.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  is  a  new  variety,  highly  commended. 
Start  as  directed  last  month. 

Egg-Pant. — Long  Purple,  earliest;  Black  Pekin, 
best.  Always  sown  under  glass. 

Horse-radish. — Plant  sets  in  manured  trenches, 
and  fill  up  with  earth  as  tho  plant  grows. 

Kohl-rabi. — Early  White.  Sow  in  rows  2  feet  apart. 

Leek. — Flag  and  Musselburgh.  Sow  tho  same 
as  onions,  or  in  a  seed-bed  to  transplant. 

Lettuce. — Curled  Silesia,  Curled  Simpson,  Tennis 
Bull ;  many  other  sorts  are  in  the  catalogues.  Sow 
in  seed-bed  ;  set  out  plants  from  cold-frames  a  foot 
apart  eacli  way. 

Melon, — Ward’s  Nectar,  Skillman’s  Notted,among 
the  older  sorts ;  Sills’  Hybrid  and  Cassabar,  are 
now  and  fine.  Treat  the  same  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — See  article  on  growing  from  sets,  page 
91,  last  month.  Seed  must  be  sowu  on  very  rich 
soil  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  Early  Red,  Danvers 
Yellow,  White  Portugal.  Potato  onions  are  grown 
from  sets. 

Parsley. — Curled.  Soak  tho  seeds  before  sowing. 

Parsnip. — Sow  in  15-inch  drills  last  year’s  seed. 
Hollow-Crowned  is  best. 

Peas. — Carter’s  First  Crop,  Daniel  O’Rourke,  Lit- 
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tie  Gem,  Champion  of  England,  all  good.  See  cat¬ 
alogues  fora  host  of  others.  Alpha  and  Laxlon’s 
Supremo  are  among  the  novelties. 

Peppers. — Squash,  for  pickling,  Sweet  Mountain, 
for  stuffing.  Monstrous  is  a  new  sort.  Need  to  be 
started  under  glass. 

Potatoes. — We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  Early 
Rose  for  garden  culture. 

Radish. — Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  Short-top  Long 
Scarlet,  Olive  Shaped.  Sow  early  and  at  intervals 
of  10  days  wherever  there  is  room. 

Rhubarb. — Manure  old  beds.  Sec  page  103,  last 
month,  for  directions  for  sowing  and  cultivating. 

Salsify. — Sow  and  cultivate  the  same  as  beets. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  18-inch  drills.  Round-leaved  is 
the  most  used.  The  Lettuce-leaved  commended. 
New  Zealand  is  excellent  in  summer,  as  is  the  Per¬ 
petual  Spinach  Beet. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — -The  tubers  should  be  put  in  hot¬ 
beds  the  middle  of  the  month.  Cover  the  manure 
with  3  inches  of  good  compost,  and  lay  the  tubers 
close  together.  When  the  buds  start,  cover 
them  with  an  inch  of  compost.  Nansemond,  the 
standard  sort,  Southern  Queen,  new  andgood. 

Squash. — Summer  Crook-Neck  is  the  best  bush 
variety.  Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard,  for  late. 

Tomato. — Early  Smooth  Red,  General  Grant,  are 
well  established.  Rising  Sun  and  Charter  Oak  are 
new  and  fine.  See  article  on  page  61,  Feb.  Sow  under 
glass  or  in  window  boxes,  as  directed  last  month. 

Turnip. — Flat  Dutch,  for  early.  Red  and  White- 
top,  for  late.  Of  the  Ruta-baga  sorts,  the  Sweet 
German  and  White  French  are  best  for  family  use. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

In  laying  out  a  place  the  roads  and  paths  should 
receive  the  first  attention,  and  then  the  lawns  and 
flower-beds. 

Lawns. — Sufficient  information  on  forming  new 
lawns  is  given  in  previous  months.  Old  lawns 
should  be  top-dressed  with  good  compost,  guano, 
and  bone-dust,  a  good  phosphate,  or  ashes.  Where 
the  grass  is  taken  off,  some  fertilizer  must  be  used 
to  keep  the  tuff  in  good  condition.  Sow  seed  on 
thin  spots,  and  roll  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Transplant  all  deciduous  ones 
before  they  start.  Those  taken  from  the  woods 
must  he  trimmed  severely  to  make  them  succeed. 

Perennials. — Those  that  have  grown  three  or  four 
years  in  one  spot  need  to  be  taken  up,  divided  and 
set  in  a  new  place  before  growth  starts. 

Annuals. — Sow  hardy  sorts  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Tender  ones  must  be  left  until 
later,  or  sown  under  glass.  The  number  is  so  large 
that  we  must  refer  to  the  catalogues  for  novelties. 

Bedding  Plants  must  not  be  put  out  until  the  soil 
is  well  warmed  and  chilly  nights  are  over. 

Roses  require  a  rich,  well  drained  soil.  For  sum¬ 
mer  blooming  the  Tea  and  China  roses  are  best, 
but  the  Remontants,  which  usually  bloom  in  spring- 
only,  are  the  finest.  Get  them  on  their  own  roots. 

Cwivftii-House  and  Window  B^laiits. 

The  plants  should  be  prepared  for  turning  out  of 
doors  lw  the  admission  of  air  every  pleasant  day. 
Be  prepared  to  heatup  during  cold,  damp  weather. 

Water  will  be  needed  more  frequently  than  during 
winter,  and  window  plants  often  become  too  dry. 

Propagate  such  bedding  plants  as  will  be  needed, 
before  the  sun  gets  too  warm,  and  pot  off  as  fast  as 
they  strike. 

Roses  and  Carnations  are  nearly  hardy,  and  must 
be  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  made  ready. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  and  the  shoots  cut  off 
with  a  small  portion  of  root  and  potted. 

Tuberoses. — To  insure  a  bloom  in  the  open 
ground,  pot  and  start  late  in  the  month. 

Main  CJrape. — “F.  B.,”  Framingham, 
Mass. — This  has  been  decided  by  some  of  the  best  po- 
mologists  of  your  State  to  be  nothing  but  the  Concord. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
eacli  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
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“HAND  TO  MOUTH,” 

A  very  large  number  of  people  live  along  from  day 
to  day  spending  all  they  get,  and  making  little  or  no 
provision  for  the  future— as  the  old  adage  has  it, 
they  “live  from  hand  to  mouth.”  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  and  women  are  those  who  look  farthest 
ahead,  and  lay  out  wise  plans  to-day  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  future,  so  that,  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  they  are  all  ready  to  make  every  stroke  tell 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  true  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business;  in  trade,  in  household  affairs,  in 
farm  labor — in  short,  everywhere.  The  men  who 
invest  in  good  stock,  manures,  improved  imple- 
plements,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 

are  those  who  attain  the  richest  results _ And  the 

same  is  the  case  with  the  labors  and  results 
of  each  year  taken  by  itself.  Those,  who  in 
winter  lay  out  all  their  plans  for  the  year,  even 
to  the  smallest  items,  who  study  the  prospect¬ 
ive  demands  for  different  grains,  meats,  etc.,  and 
when  the  spring  opens  are  ready  to  make  every 
blow  effective,  are  those  who  will  be  the  largest 
gainers,  or  the  least  embarrassed,  on  December 
31st.  The  period  for  action  is  at  hand,  yet  there 
is  still  some  time  for  planning  the  work  for  the 

whole  of  the  year _ So  much  of  an  important 

topic,  hut  here  is  what  we  sat  down  to  say : 

SPRING  WORK  is  upon  us,  and 

now  the  “hand  to  mouth”  people,  after  drowsing 
away  the  winter  months,  are  just  waking  up  to  see 
what  .they  are  going  to  do.  They  are  running  to 
their  neighbors  to  talk  over  what  they  can  best  do, 
or  bow  to  do  it.  Query:  Would  it  not  pay  them, 
to  now  get  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  and  read  up  as  fast  as  they  can  all  the  hints 
and  suggestions  already  given,  and  study  each 
number  carefully  as  it  comes  out?  It  would  pay 
most  men  to  study  the  advertising  pages  only. 
These  afford  many  Hints  about  what  is  done  in  the 
way  of  improved  implements  for  tillage,  improved 
seeds,  fruits,  etc.,  etc. ...  We  close  by  just  hinting  to 
all  our  canvassers  for  premiums  that  AOW,  THIS 
M  0  N'T  IF,  is  a  capital  time  to  call  upon  all  these  “ hand 
to  mouth"  people,  while  they  are  in  a  knowledge  and 
plnii-xee/tiw/  mood ,  and  get  them  to  subscribe  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  partially  completed  lists 
can  be  thus  filled  up,  and  the  premiums  received;— they 
arc  ready,  waiting  for  yon.  A  multitude  of  MEN, 
WOMEN,  and  CUTLDREN,  can  also  start  NEW 
LISTS  and  quickly  complete  them,  and  thus  each  get, 
without  money  investment  and  without  cost,  one  or 
more  of  the  fine  Premium  articles  named  in  the  Table. 

This  has  always  been  done  largely  in 

APRIL,  and  you  READER  may  do  IX 
tliis  year - TR1T  it,  beginning  To-day. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 

425  11250 
500  1 '00 
rso  [1700 

165’  500 
210  050 
210  650 
300  000 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet.] 

Table  ofPremiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (1870).  «! 

o'S 

Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  . _ 

1—  Shorthorn  Pull . $500  00 

2 — Shorthorn  Bull . $000  00 

3—  Shorthorn  Bull . $700  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

O— Ayrshire  Bull . $200  no 

7 — Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

8—  Alder  net/  Bull . $"00  00 

9 —  Alderney  Bull . $400  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . $100  00 

11  —Devon  Bull . $150  00 

12— Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13— Cotswohl  Bam . $100  00! 

14 —  Cotswold  Ram . $200  00' 

ID-Cotswold  Nice . $100  00 

10—  Cots  too  hi  Ewe .  . $150  00 

17— Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

]8 —Southdown  Bam . . $150  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe .  $75  00 

29 — Southdown  Ewe . $100  00. 

21  —  Chester  While  Pig .  $30  00 

22— Essex  Big .  $50  00; 

24 — Hon  dan  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

25  —Creve  Occur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00, 

29  —Black  Spanish  Folds,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

27 — Brahmas.  Light. one  Pair . $15  00 

28—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

29 — Bresee’s  Ring  of  the  Eariies.  (2  lb.  pare.)  $2  00 

30— Xorway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Bamsdell  it  Co.)  $2  75 

31—  Carden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 

32 — Flower  Seedsfor  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 
33  —Carden  Seeds  A  Flower  Bulbs  ( Selection )$2  00 

34 — Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

35—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $3  00 

36—  Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  it  Baker)...  .$55  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (  Wilcox  it  Gibbs)  . . $55  00 

39—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . 800  00 

H)— Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

42 — Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

43—  Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 


44—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

45—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _  $3  00 

4 0— Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47 — One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Table-spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

50—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ 814  00 


51  —Knives  and  Forks 

52—  Knives  and  Forks 

53 — Knives  and  Forks 

54 —  Carver  and  Fork 
Da— Fluted  Steel 
DO— Pocket  Knife 

57 —Pocket  Knife 
DR— Pocket  Knife 
59— Ladies’  Pocket  Knife 


do.) _ $18  50 

do.).... $‘12  00 

do.) _ $25  50 

do.)....  $5  00 
do.)....  $2  50 
(.7.  P.  Swain).. . .  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  $2  00 

(do.  do.) _ $2  50 

(do.  do.)..  .  $2  00 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


60—Metodeon,  4-octave(G. A. Prince  itCo.'s)  00 

01—  Melodeon.  b-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

OH— Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(Sleimvay<tSons)fi(S0  00 
C>3  —  Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 

04— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $10  00 

O  5— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  <  Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  0" 

OO— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  00 

0 7— Double  Bbl.  Gun,  ( Cooper ,  Harris  A  //.)$30  00 
08— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$ 75  00 
09—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

70—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71—  Case  if  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

7  2—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case.E.i  Warren  ASpadone)  $1  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

74—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lc«»,  5  Gal.)  $  1  00 

7  O—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2..  $125  00 

79—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow, (B.  II.  Allen  A  Co.)$18  00 

80—  Collins  A  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  L’low _ $25  CO 

Rl—I/and  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 
Si— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

83—  Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks ■'  A  Co.) . $14  00 

84 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One-Dozen . $9  00 

80  —  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $30  00 
87—  Worcester's  Great Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 
- '  '  -  . . .  1  .  .  $1  75, 

|  "Sis  S3  50 
S  ?  $5  25, 
gS1  $7  00 

iliH 


88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

90 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

92—  .4  »)/  Fire  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.XVI.io  XXVIII. 

94—  A  ny  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

95—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

OCi—Anv  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98—  Any  Fire  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

99—  Thirteen  Tot?.  XIV.  to  XX VI 1 1. 

100— .!  SIO  Library  (Your  Choice). .  1 

101  — A  SI  5  Library  do. 

102—  A  S20  Library  do. 

103—  A  S25  Library  do. 

104— 3  S30  Library  do. 

105— 7  835  Library  do.  ..  i 

100— A  S40  Library  do. 

107— 7  845  Library  do. 

108— 7  S50  Library  do. 

109— 7  S60  Library  do. 

110—  7S7  5  library  do. 

111—  7  8100  Library  do. 


.  $2  50 
^..S  $5  00, 
^  c  $7  50, 
3  t$10  00 
3|$12  501 

j  ^  $32  50 
«.-$10  00 
S-f$15  00 
S£$20  00 
is  §.*25  00 
S3  $30  00 
St~S35  00 
o  o$IO  00 
00 

eg  $50  00 
gl^$no  on 
53  a,$75  00 
^•-=>100  oo 


1050 

350 

500 

650 

350 

650 

350 

500 


120 1  350 
165  500 
100  235 


120 

46 

66 

50 

50 

30 

22 

22 
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13 

13 

5 

30 

16 

60 

70 

60 

67 

21 

15 
60 
41 
19 

16 
27 
15 
19 
19 
21 
2' 


350 

150 

225 

150 

150 

97 

75 

75 

22 

27 

37 

37 

22 

97 

52 
240 
275 
210 
270 

70 

53 
225 
110 

65 

52 

90 

45 

65 

65 

70 

90 


33!  no 
39  124 
13  j  37 
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4 
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6 

73 

133 

510 

880 

50 

110 

21 

40 

92 

60 

IS 

22 

11 

14 

15 
9 

IS 
22 
150 
27 
38 
17 
13  | 
21 
6 
17 
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IS 


25 

22 

25 

22 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

SO 

150 
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55 

75 

35 

42 

45 

32 

58 

75 

450 

90 

120 

54 

37 

70 

20 

54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

83 

47 

54 


33'  108 
24 


SO 

48 

60 

71 

137 

58 

85 

ICC 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

300 


113— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below) . 

I Every  Premium  article,  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  ( at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  aftei 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified 
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SPECIAL  NOTES. 

SScssal  snad  csircfsillly  Note  tlse  fol¬ 
lowing  Items :  (a)  AU  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coining  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But....  (5)  State  rvith  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium ( c )  Send  Hie  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
four  mouths,  to  fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts ....  (e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly ....  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-ofiicc  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

©escrlptlon  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  also  in  a  Special  Slieef,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

Nos.  (i®,  57,  58,  50— Pocket  Knives. 

—now  for  the  soys  and  girls  !— These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  wo  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
Wo  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  JT.  fP.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5(3  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.' 59  is  a  Ladies’ Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  88  tfo  OJE. — Yolwmiies  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  largo  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  55-1  t«>  55®. — Bound  Volumes  of 
tine  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  ns  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  1®®  to  111. — flood.  Eil»vfti*ies. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  (Harden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  bo  of  fin-  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  aero  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  mvan,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  be  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  T.et 

the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
iget  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use.. 

No.  113. — (Kcnea-sal  ISooSc  Premium. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  eacii  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each ;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Tlie  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
March  14, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
22  days  this  in’ tl  1.193,500  228,500  118,000  1,000  87.000  1S9.000 
26  (lays  tost  m’tli  .164,500  156,000  101,000  1,650  96,500  141,500 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

22daysWiism’tli.l99, 000  1,251,000  S06.000  21,000  238,000  734,000 

26  days  last  m’tli.178,500  1,629,000  934,000  34,000  139,000  1,018,000 


!?.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Four.  IVheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

22  (lays  1S70 . 193,500  228,500  118,000  1,000  87,000  189,000 

23  days  1S69 . 114,500  519,000  337,000  3,100  25,000  187,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

22  (lays  1870...  .199,000  1,251,000  806,000  21,000  288,000  731,000 

23  days  1S69.  ..194,000  1,393,000  1,274,000  35,700  175,000  1,115,000 


3.  Exports  from  JYew  York,  Jan.  1  to  March  14: 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats. 

1870  . 295,725  1,717,501  19,327  G,709  - -  5,29S 

1869 . 191,449  1,712,169  656,051  - -  31,646  - 

1868 . 130,100  437,527  1,797,749  61,692  -  16,211 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1870.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli.  bush. 

March  7 . 2.509,603  484.176  39,089  273,905  1,105,194  97,139 

Feb.  11....  2,902,638  531,003  62,112  822,425  1,199,672  36,214 

Jan.  12  . 4,423.028  591,903  3S.2S9  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 

1869. 

llec.  11 . 3,S10,562  833,909  50,043  2S5, 906  1,386,594  77,097 

Nov.  10 . .1.610,030  693, 0S5  31,700  31.5S4  281,581  G6.7S2 

Oct.  11 .  978,272  445,068  34,467  5,918  120,950  67,094 

Sept.  6 .  745,121  127,736  56,081  - -  183,920  134,870 

Aug.  9 .  034,262  253.155  75,797  361  50,219  105,458 

July  10 . 531,657  328.013  71,418  2,966  259,085  97,177 

June  7 .  637,87?  385,241  107,540  383  555,093  109.746 

May  11 . 1.056.018  394,156  107,502  17,684  013,166  77,677 

Apr.  10 . 1,684,633  1.080,769  105,008  48.281  1.178,710  66,664 

March  12 . 1,900,416  1,301.167  211.SS0  81,616  2.000.457  50,005 

Feb.  10 . 2, 70S, 609  1,407  646  225,182  91,384  2,390,529  58,034 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Feb.  15.  March  14. 


Price  of  Gold . 

iauk 

U3k 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

4  60 

@  6  00 

*  4  45 

©  5  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

5  50 

@10  00 

5  85 

@  9  75 

Extra  Western . 

5  00 

©  9  25 

4  65 

©  9  25 

Extra  Genesee . 

6  00 

©  7  35 

5  75 

©  7  25 

Superfine  Western . 

4  60 

@  4  90 

4  45 

©  4  75 

Kte  Flour  .  . . 

4  00 

@  4  75 

4  30 

©  5  .50 

Corn  Meal.  ..  . 

4  25 

©  4  85 

4  25 

©  4  90 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

1  35 

©  1  05 

1  35 

©  1  65 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  05 

@  1  35 

95 

@  1  33 

Corn— Yellow . 

95 

@  1  15 

97 

©  1  12 

Mixed. . . 

85 

@  1  07 

80 

©  1  05 

Oats—  Western  . . . 

55*X@  61 

52 

@  6! 

State  . 

61 

©  63 

60 

@  62  k 

Rye  .  . . 

80 

@  90 

00 

©  1  05 

Barley  . 

87  k@  1  20 

so 

@  1  12k 

Hat— Bale  ft  100  ft . 

85 

@  1  20 

00 

©  1  25 

Straw,  ft  100  ft . 

70 

@  1  10 

70 

©  1  10 

Cotton —  Middlings,  ^  ib.... 

25k®  25?t 

21  k@  22k 

Hops— Crop  ot  1869,  ^  lb . 

15 

@  28 

10 

@  25 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ^  lb. 

75 

©  87  K 

75 

©  85 

Skkd—  Clover,  3ft  lb  . 

12V@  13k 

12k®  13 

Timothy.  bushel . 

4  25 

@  4  75 

4  00 

@  4  50 

Flax.  18  bushel . 

2  20 

©  2  30 

2  20 

@  2  25 

Sugar— Brown,  ft  ft . 

9k®  12 

8k@  Ilk 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ft  gal . 

28 

©  45 

26 

©  45 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

9k@  13 

y\i©  13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,3Mb. 

8 

@  14k 

IX®  14 

Seed  Leaf,  ft  ft . 

10 

©  75 

10 

©  65 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  V  lb. 

45 

@  60 

44 

@  70 

Domestic,  pulled,  iO  lb . 

23 

@  46 

25 

©  47 

California,  unwashed . 

20 

©  32 

17 

©  33 

Tallow,  ft  ft  . 

9¥@  10k 

9 

©  »k 

Oil-Cake— t*  ton . . 

42  00 

@46  50 

40  00 

@44  00 

Pork— Mess,  ft  barrel . 

27  00 

@27  50 

26  25 

@26  50 

Prime,  ft  barrel . 

23  00 

@23  50 

20  50 

@21  00 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

8  00 

@14  00 

8  00 

@14  00 

LARD.in  tres.  &  barrels,  ft  ft. 

14k@  17 

13k®  15k 

Butter  —Western,  ft  ft . 

18 

@  35 

18 

@  32 

State,  f  ft  . 

26 

®  43 

25 

©  42 

Cheese. . 

6 

©  18k 

6 

©  16k 

Beans— ^  bushel . 

1  25 

©  2  60 

1  20 

@  2  40 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  $  bu. 

1  00 

©  — 

95 

@  1  00 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen  ... . 

32 

@  34 

26 

©  27k 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

17 

@  21 

18 

©  22 

Turkeys,  ^  lb . 

IS 

@  24 

20 

©  25 

Geese,  ft  ft . 

r  _ 

©  - 

16 

®  18 

Potatoes,  W  bbl . 

1  25 

@  2  00 

1  25 

©  2  25 

Apples— ft  barrel. . 

2  50 

@  4  50 

3  00 

@  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  P  bbl . 

— 

©  - 

— 

©  - 

Turnips— ft  bbl .  . 

1  25 

©  1  50 

1  25 

@  1  50 

Garbages— $  100 . 

4  75 

@  6  00 

6  no 

@  8  00 

Onions— ft  bbl . . 

1  00 

@  5  50 

4  00 

@  5  00 

Cranberries— ft  bbl . 

io  oo 

@13  00 

— 

@  - 

Broom-corn— ft  ft . 

16 

@  18 

15 

©  17 

Gold  has  fallen  very  materially  since  our  last,  having 
been  as  low,  on  March  9th,  as  110k@.110)4,  but  it  has 

since  rallied  to  114 . Business  in  most  branches 

has  been  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  in  gold,  and  values 

have  been  more  or  less  unsettled . Breadstuff's  have 

been  moderately  active,  but  generally  weak  and  irregu¬ 
lar  in  price.  The  export  demand  has  been  fair  for  low 
grades  of  Flour,  and  for  spring  and  amber  winter  Wheat. 
There  lias  been  more  call  for  Rye,  which  closes  stronger ; 
and  for  Barley,  which,  under  liberal  supplies,  leaves  off 
quite  heavily.  The  main  business  in  Oats  lias  been  on 
speculative  account,  the  market  dosing  tamely . Cot¬ 

ton  lias  been  very  freely  offered  at  much  lower  and  irreg¬ 
ular  figures,  leading  to  heavier  transactions,  largely  for 

export . There  has  been  more  doing  in  tlie  Provision 

line,  but  at  depressed  and  unsettled  prices,  in  most  in¬ 
stances . Wool  opened  pretty  briskly  at  firmer  prices ; 

but  closed  tamely,  under  the  depression  in  gold,  which 

discouraged  the  manufacturing  interest . ITay  lias 

been  salable  and  firm . Hemp,  Hops,  and  Seeds,  have 


been  quiet  and  irregular . Tobacco  has  been  in  mod¬ 

erate  request  at  former  rates. 

New  York  Lirc*^(o<‘k  ITfsis-kets. — 


week  ending.  Reeces.  Cotes . 


Feb...  .14th . 

149 

do.  22(1 . 

..  5,811 

109 

do . 28th . 

..  6,224 

in 

March  7th . 

. .  5,613 

120 

Total  in  4  Weeks. . 

..24.275 

519 

do.  f or  prec.l  Weeks  25,S53 

40 1 

Calces.  Sheep.  Stciue.  Tot'l. 
70S  20,038  16,704  51,181 

616  24,770  13,555  11.891 

615  31,308  12,550  50,908 

1,128  1  7,731  13,332  36, 924 

3,162  100,807  55,111  183,904 
2.12S  112,511  50,062  190,976 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calces 

.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average  per  Week 

. 6,009 

130 

790 

'  25,602 

13,785 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,466 

102 

532 

28,128 

14.015 

do.  do.  pren’s  Month...  .5,814 

113 

519 

26,598 

10,912 

Average  per  Week. 

,1869.  6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,830 

15,348 

do.  do.  do. 

18GS.  5,733 

105 

1,583 

27,182 

18,809 

do.  do.  do. 

1807.  5,544 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do.  do. 

1806  .  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  do.  do. 

3  SOS.  5,235 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11,023 

Total  in  1809 . 

4.827 

91,083 

1 ,409,509 

798,199 

Total  in  1868 . 

. 298,128 

5,466 

82.571 

1.413,479 

978.061 

Total  in  1867 . 

. 293,833 

3,869 

69,91 1 

1.171.154  1,102.643 

Total  in  1866.  . ... 

.  298.880 

4,885 

02.420 

1.010.000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 

.  270,271 

6,101 

77,001 

830,733 

573,190 

Total  in  1861 . 

.  207,609 

7, GOG 

75,621 

7S2.462 

660,277 

Feb.  14.  ranged  10 

@17c.  Av.  l  ike. 

Larg< 

3  sales  13 

@16 

do.  22d  do.  11 

@17c.  do.  14-¥c. 

do. 

do.  14 

@16 

do.  28th  do.  12 

©17kc.  do. 

14&c. 

do. 

do.  14 

@16 

M’ch.Tth  do.  10 

@17c.  do.  14kc. 

do. 

do.  14 

@15  X 

Beef  Cattle  have  been  a  little  more  plentiful  this 
month,  the  quality  averaging  rather  low.  The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  trade,  and  sales  of  good  stock  aro 
easily  made.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat,  and  varied 
from  week  to  week  for  the  same  quality.  The  greatest 
decline  is  seen  among  medium  and  light  steers,  the 
“  tops  ”  generally  holding  their  own.  We  place  the  de¬ 
cline  since  our  last  report  at  fully  lc.  per  lb  net  on  all 
grades ;  and  among  the  light  steers  at  least  114c.  per  lb. 
Since  the  season  of  Lent  began,  trade  lias  dragged  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  fewer  sales  are  made  at  high  figures.  The  high 
prices  given  below  are  for  the  very  best  bullocks,  and  the 
l&v  price  for  very  poor  ones.  We  see  but  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  beef  stock  coming  to  our  market,  and  prices 
must  decliue  for  medium  and  poor  beef. 

Milch  Co  ws.- The  supply  has  been  lighter  than  last 
month,  and  we  think  poorer  also.  There  are  by  far  too 
many  poor  cows  brought  here  for  sale  ;  $40  and  $50  cows 
are  not  wanted.  A  good  cow  always  commands  a  good 
price.  Prices  range  a  little  lower.  We  quote  good  cows 
at  $7o@$90  each.  Medium,  $(10@$70,  and  some  poor 

ones  even  as  low  as  $35 . Calves.— There  is  a  little 

increase  in  the  supply  of  live  calves,  and  fewer  dressed 
ones.  The  season  of  largest  supply  is  close  at  hand,  and 
prices  arc  good.  A  good  fresh  calf,  just  from  the  cow, 
which  has  not  suffered  from  transportation  will  sell 
quickly  at  12c.@12>/2C.  ijjl  lb.,  for  very  extra  ones,  13c.  has 
been  paid.  Prices  range  from  10c.@.12!4c.,  according  to 

quality.  Dressed  calves  range  from  16c.@.18c.  $  lb . 

Sheep  have  improved  a  little  in  quality  since  our  last 
report,  and  are  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  the  demands  of 
the  market.  Poor  lots  drag  somewhat,  lint  good  sheep 
go  off  quickly.  Prices  range  a  little  higher  on  prime 
sheep.  The  best  lots  in  market  sold  for  Sc.@9c.  $  lb.; 
Medium,  GJ£c.@.7J4c.  <(8  lb. ;  and  common  slicep  at  5c.@. 
5?4c.  f?  lb . Swine. — Hogs  still  go  in  large  num¬ 

bers  direct  to  the  slaughterers,  and  are  sold  afterwards  as 
dressed  pork.  We  think  sales  arc  made  at  a  little  higher 
figures  than  last  month,  but  trade  is  slow.  Corn-fed  bogs, 
live-weight,  are  worth  9)4c.@9J4c. ;  Still-fed,  about  %c. 
per  pound  lower.  Dressed  hogs  arc  worth  lli4C.@,ll%c. 
Western  dressed,  llc.@.ll>4c.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  scant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  IS  Cesits  a  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

flew  to  B8cc£b5(.  : — C’Saeeiis  obu  New 
York  Banks'  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  «fc  Fo. 

Fo.st-Otlicc  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  to\jns.  Wc  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without,  any  loss. 

ESegistere«l  ILetters,  mmoIci*  tine  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1SGS,  are  a  very, 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee.  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  -  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
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stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Cliibit  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Round  Copies  of  Volume  XXVI Si 

(1869)  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sentby  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  stylo  at  75  cents  pcrvol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  IS.  IS. 
Bonds.— Several  years  ago  we  became  sowell  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  reliability,  integrity,  and  good  judgment  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  that  wc  have  since  then  usually 
referred  to  them  any  questions  of  finance  of  our  own,  or 
coming  from  our  readers,  and  followed  their  advice. 
When  we  see  their  names  and  credit  connected  with 
an  enterprise,  we  take  it  for  gramted  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  on  this  ground  alone  wc  should  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  they  offer  through  our  advertising 
columns.  But,  a  little  study  of  the  road  shows  it  to  bo 
one  of  great  importance,  and  one  most  promising  for 
financial  success.  The  opening  of  a  through  route  direct 
from  the  magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  River, 
at  a  point  to  which  it  is  almost  always  navigable,  will  sup¬ 
ply)  a  main  artery  through  the  whole  range  of  the  South 
Middle  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  worth  while  to  send  to  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch  and 
get  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  furnished  free,  and  at  least 
become  acquainted  with  the  route. 

Ohio,  Fruit  anti  “  Rug’s.” — The  Ohio 
State  Hort.  Society  memorializes  the  Legislature,  setting 
forth  that  the  orchard  crops  of  the  State  are  valued  at 
over  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  asks  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Entomologist.  Wc  hope  to  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  one.  Missouri  takes  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  insects.  Illinois  has  lost  her  most  efficient 
entomologist.  New  York  has  an  entomologist  whose 
reports,  buried  in  those  of  the  ponderous  Agricultural 
Society  might  as  well  never  have  been  printed,  so  far  as 
benefiting  the  public  is  concerned. 

Sundry  Humbugs, — The  counterfeit,  or 
Facsimile,  money  operators  arc  increasing  in  number, 
or,  .the  old  operators  are  working  under  many  new  names. 
They  have  to  change  names  often  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
come  known,  Mr.  Gayler  pounces  on  their  letters  at  the 
P.  O.—  Every  honest  person  receiving  any  of  these  swin¬ 
dling  circulars  of  any  kind,  at.  any  time,  will  do  well  to 
send  them  at  once  to  Mr.  James  Gayler,  Special  Agent  N. 
Y.  P.  O.  Dept.,  or  to  us.  This  dodge  is  as  follows: 
Private,  “very  confidential”  lithographic  letters  are 
sent  out,  saying  that  the  parties  have  a  stock  of  “exact 
imitations  of  United  States  Treasury  Notes,  executed  by 
the  most  skillful  engravers,  etc.,”  which  they  offer  to 
sell  in  sums  of  $500  and  upwards,  for  2  to  3  cents  on  the 
dollar,  more  or  less,  intimating  in  many  ways,  hut  not 
exactly  saying,  that  these  can  he  used  as  currency  for  their 
full  face.  Various  statements  are  made,  fictitious  news¬ 
paper  items  arc  enclosed,  a  great  deal  said  about  secrecy, 
etc.,  eto.  In  this  way  they  dupe  multitudes  of  dishonest 
people  to  invest  with  them.  When  they  send  anything 
in  answer,  it  is  a  reduced  photograph  of  unsigned  genu¬ 
ine  notes,  which  latter,  are,  of  course,  “executed  by  the 
most  skillful  engravers,”  though  the  wording  of  the  cir¬ 
culars  is  not  thus  understood  by  those  who  get  them.  It 
is  a  pretty  safe  business,  for  those  who  get  thus  swindled 
are  not  likely  to  publicly  complain,  and  thus  criminate 
themselves  by  making  known  their  attempts  to  he  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  purchasers.  Then,  again,  when  those 
swindlers  do  get  brought  up,  a  careful  examination  of 
their  circulars  shows  that  they  have  really  only  offered  to 
supply  pictures  of  money.  This  game  has  been  very  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
none  lose  money  but  those  willing  to  use  and  expecting 
to  pass  counterfeits.  It  is  “  rogue  cheat  rogue.” — Among 
the  new  operators,  or  new  names,  in  this  line,  are  W. 
M.  Martino,  75  Nassau  St.;  Daily  &  Co..  73  Nassau  St..;  I. 
W.  Smith  &  Co.,  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  ;  Wm.  Arnold,  No.  1 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.,  alias  James  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  N.  Y.,  who  uses  manifold  paper,  and  sends  -several 
manufactured  newspaper  Items  to  give  plausibility  to  his 
pretension;  A.  L.  Harratt,  Box  21,  Hudson  City,  N.  J., 
who  locates  over  the  river  to  dodge  Mr.  Gayler.  Another 
suppresses  his  name,  but  a  different  hand  writing  on  the 
book  says  “ address  A.  J.  Hitchcock.  143  Fulton  St.;” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc . A  "Grand  Presentation  Enterprise,” 


ostensibly  on  Broadway,  is  one  ®f  the  new  schemes  cir¬ 
culated  by  mail.  The  operator  attempts  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  is  favored  by  the  respectable  Commercial 
Agencies  of  Messrs.  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  J.  M. 
Bradst.reet  &  Son,  and  Dun,  Barlow  &  Co.,  by  saying  he 
was  “influenced”  by  them,  etc.  He  probably  got  the 
names  from  their  printed  books,  or  from  them  for  ft  pro¬ 
fessedly  legitimate  object.  The  whole  thing  is  no  more 
than  a  lottery,  n  downright  swindle,  giving'  nothing  in 

return  for  money  sent . “Sunlight  Oil,”  is  noticed 

elsewhere  (page  145).  A  correspondent  at  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  describes  the  operations  of  a  fellow  there  selling 
recipes  at  $5.00  each,  for  “  making  Kerosene  at  12  cents 
a  gallon.”  From  the  descriptions,  it  is  similar  to  the 
“Sunlight”  affair.  US5”  Beware  of  all  these  cheap,  oi' 
manufactured  oils.  Don't  let  them  try  them  irt  One  of 
your  buildings.  One  of  these  peddlers  came  into  our 
own  town  with  some  “  nOn-sxplosive,  cheap  oil,  and 
while  exhibiting  it,  it  “went  off,”  and  prodneed  a  firo 
that  destroyed  a  whole  block  of  stores,  entailing  great 

disaster  upon  several  parties! . Against  low-priced 

Sewing  Machines,  for  $5,  etc.,  we  are  again  compelled  to 
warn  our  readers,  by  the  receipt  of  a  fearful  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints,  from  those  who  have  sent  money  and  can 
get  no  response  to  the  original  money  letter,  and 
others  following  It ;  and  from  others  who  have  learned  by 
experience  that,  these  $5  machines  are  nothing  hut  a 
bother.  Some  of  those  advertising  them  appear  to  exist 

only  in  nn-c.ome-at-able  circular  and  envelope  shops . 

If  people  will  send  money  -and  clubs  of  subscribers  to 
obscure  towns,  expecting  to  get  three  or  four  times  their 
money’s  worth  in  watches,  cheap  sewing  machines,  etc., 
they  must  expect  to  be  cheated.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  up 
one  taking  number  of  a  paper,  printed  in  New  York  of 
other  large  city,  date  it  at  some  out-of-the-way  place,  of¬ 
fer  immense  premiums  for  clubs,  and  pocket  all  the  money 
sent  in.  A  swindler  in  New  Jersey  has  made  a  fortune  in 
this  way;  changing  the  name  of  his  so-called  firm  when 
the  former  one  gets  in  too  bad  odor.  For  special  reasons 
in  this  case  we  omit  the  name  for  the  time  being.  The 

same  trick  is  frequently  played  in  this  and  othercities . 

A  vile  villain  calling  himself  “  Mrs.  R.  S.  Godfrey,” 
sends  murderous,  infanticide  circulars  of  the  whining  be¬ 
nevolent  order,  from  a  Long  Island  Post  Office.  We  wish 
all  such  fellows  had  but  one  neck,  and  we  bad  a  rope 
around  it ;  we  should  practically  disagree  with  Mr.  Gree¬ 
ley  for  the  space  of  30  minutes  at  least . More  hum¬ 

bug  “  Receivers”  for  Reed  &  Co’s  Swindle  alias  “  River¬ 
side,”  appear  under  the  names  of  J.  J.  Dodd  &  Co.,  and 

John  W.  Ames . Reinersville,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  has 

a  “Gift  Enterprise”  man,  who  promises  a  newspaper 
and  throws  in  a  “ticket”  for  f  chance  in  25,628  for 
$500  in  gold,  provided  25,628  tickets  are  sold,  and  a  few 
chances  at  some  other  prizes.  Those  who  want  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  wise  enough,  we  hope,  to  send  to  the  proper 
publishers,  and  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  money. 
None  but  foolish  people  will  invest  in  any  Gift  enter¬ 
prise,  alias  lottery . We  are  sorry  for  the  boy  who 

lost  his  25  cents,  sent  for  a  “Mocking  bird  whistle.”  It 
may  he  a  useful  investment.  The  writer  lost  his  first,  25 
cents  by  a  N.  Y.  Humbug,  and  it  has.  perhaps,  saved  him 
many  dollars,  and  waked  him  up  to  saving  a  great  many 

other  people  from  being  swindled . A  shrewd  Nassau 

Street  Swindler  s*atters  advertisements  in  South  Carolina 
and  elsewhere  that  a  “4-months  old,  healthy  child  ”  will 
be  given  to  any  one  who  will  adopt  it,  and  that  $5,000  will 
be  given  to  the  benevolent  individual  who  will  take  it, 
with  good  promises  for  its  care.  The  swindle  comes  in  just 
here  :  those  writing  about  said  child  must  enclose  a  post¬ 
age  stamp  for  reply ;— and  many  thousands  do  send  them  ! 

The  Weights  of  tlse  Ayra.nl  t.  Oxen 
which  were  withheld  from  the  public  in  order  to  give 
the  butchers  time  to  adjust  their  bets,  are  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Live  weight,  3,300  lbs.,  and  3,320  lbs.,  making 
6,620  lbs.  for  one  pair  ;  3,400  lbs.,  and  3,440  lbs.,  making 
6,346  lbs.  for  the  other — said  to  be  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  attained  by  a  pair  of  oxen  bred  and  fed  together. 

Distil*  for  Mattrass. — “  T.  D.  P.,”  New¬ 
ark,  O.  The  hair  formattrassesis  curled  by  first  spinning 
it  to  make  a  hard-twisted  rope;  it  is  then  boiled  or 
baked,  and  afterwards  the  rope  is  picked  to  pieces  by 
band.  It  then  retains  the  springiness  imparted  to  it  by 
the  twisting  and  heating. 

TlieAsnefiea.il  llotauiist  anti  Flor¬ 
ist— By  Alpbonso  Wood,  A.  31.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  element¬ 
ary  lessons,  of  172  pages,  and  a  descriptive  botany,  of  392 
pages,  including  index.  By  thu  use  of  analytical  tables, 
signs  and  abbreviations,  the  author  has  condensed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  native  plants  of  the  Atlantic  division 
of  the  country,  ns  well  as  the  main  generally  cultivated 
ones.  In  doing  this  the  author  lias  shown  great  industry 
in  reducing  the  descriptive  matter  to  the  briefest  possi¬ 
ble  space.  Wo  must  admit  that  we  nro  not  admirers  of  1 


the  condensed  and  meagre  descriptions  which  botanists 
have  of  late  given  us.  While,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  work,  they  lead  us  to  the  name  and  botanical  family 
of  a  plant  by  the  shortest  possible  i’ottte,  they  fail  to  tell 
the  young  student  all  ho  Would  like  to  know  about  it. 
If  some  one  of  tho  present  day  would- write  such  popular 
descriptions  as  did  Dr.  Bigelow  in  his  Plants  of  Boston, 
botany  would  find  many  more  students  than  at  present. 

Astme  Tour  Slate.— Several  letters,  some 
of  them  containing  money,  have  no  mention  of  the  Stato. 
The  Montgomery  Co.  Horticultural  Society  sends  Us  re¬ 
ports  of  their  meetings,  but  tliefe  is  nothing  in  the  report 
that  onftbies  iis  to  giiess  in  what  State  the  meetings  are 
held.  A  good  share  of  the  notices  of  County  Fairs  have 
no  State  mentioned.— Name  the  State  1  Name  the  State  ! ! 

Cabbages — How  to  Grow  Them— 
By  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Introducer  of  the  Marblehead 
Cabbage.“We  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Gregory's  hor¬ 
ticultural  title  was  “Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,’* 
but  this  work  informs  us  that  he  is  hot  only  “I.  II.  biit 
“I.  M.  C-’*  The  work  oil  the  cabbage  is  uniform  with  that 
on  the  sqitash,  find  gives  details  of  culture,  method  of 
wintering  cabbages,  varieties,  etc.  Much  of  (lie  practice 
will  be  found  new  to  many  growers  of  cabbages,  espe¬ 
cially  the  recommendation  to  sow  the  seed  where  the 
cabbages  are  to  stand.  If  Marblehead  were  not  famous 
for  its  squashes  it  would  be  renowned  for  its  cabbages, 
as,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gregory’s  care  in  seed-growing,  tho  ex¬ 
cellent  character  and  wonderful  size  of  some  of  the  local 
varieties  are  strictly  maintained.  Sent  by  mail  by 
Orange  Judd  is  Co.  on  receipt  of  price — 80c. 

Feeding-  Jersey  Cattle. — Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Hughes  writes:  “In  answer  to  an  inquiry  ns  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  feed  for  Jersey  cows,  Mr.  Fowler  gives  the 
following  answer:  ‘I  recommend  the  foil  owing  mixture,  it 
having  given  the  best  result  in  an  experience  of  50  years 
in  a  dairy  of  Jersey  cows :  2  quarts  of  the  best  ground  (not 
crushed)  oats,  4  quarts  of  bran  and  1  peck  of  cut.  hay,  mixed 
with  20  lbs.  of  sliced  mangels.  Divide  into  two  meals,  and 
feed  morning  and  evening  while  milking.  They  should 
also  have  as  much  hay  as  they  can  cat  up  clean.  The  great¬ 
est  care  should  bo  taken  that  nono  is  left  before  them,  as 
no  more  should  he  given  than  they  can  consume  at  once. 
This  for  winter  feeding  in  Btall.  I  givo  my  dairy  cows 
the  oats,  bran  and  cut  hay  through  the  summer  when  they 
come  out  of  the  pasture  for  milking.  When  dry,  give  no 
forcing  foods.’  ” 

Com  Stalks  for  Mulch.  —  J.  H.  W. 

Husman,  in  an  essay  read  before  the  Montgomery  Co, 
(State  ?)  Hort.  Soc.,  says  that  he  has  a  power  machine 
which  cuts  and  grinds  stalks  very  fine.  He  finds  the 
ground  material  admirably  suited  for  a  mulch  around 
strawberry  plants. 

Setting  Trees. — “A.  B.,”  West  Branch. — 
Your  plan  is  “  Quincunx.”  Illustrated  in  March,  1S6S. 

Tree  Petllers. — “  S.  T.,”  Orange  county, 
sends  us  a  strong  complaint  against,  tree  podlers,  which 
is  too  long  for  our  columns  this  month.  It  is  the  old 
story.  Pear  trees  bought  of  pedlers  bore  fruit  the  size  of 
crab-apples,  and  all  alike,  and  the  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  were  wild  stock.  Years  of  waiting  and  poor  fruit 
as  a  reward.  Mr.  T.  proposes  that  farmers  who  wish  to 
purchase,  to  club  together  and  send  one  of  their  number 
to  a  reliable  nursery  and  procure  the  trees.  He  truly 
says,  that  farmers  have  a  hard  time  of  it  with  tree  ped¬ 
lers,  patent  fork  venders,  lightning-rod  men,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  In  Iowa.— A.  E.  Rich,  West  Union, 
says:  “I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  fruit 
from  your  ‘  special  contributor  ’  in  our  Stale.  The  article 
is  most  excellent,  hut  for  this,  tho  extreme  northerly 
part  of  the  State,  needs  a  little  amending.  So  far  as  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tried,  trees  set  14  feet  apart,  north 
and  soutli,  by  20  east  and  west,  have  done  better  than 
with  more  room  ;  the  object,  of  course-,  being  self-protec¬ 
tion.  Your  correspondent  recommends  protection  on  tho 
north  and  west.  Our  prevailing  winds  are  south  and 
west.  All  old  orchards  exposed  on  the  prairies  in  our 
part  of  the  Stare  lean  to  the  north-east  at  an  angle  of 
from  30°  to  45°  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  south¬ 
west  winds,  and  fruit  half  grown  is  blown  from  tho  trees 
universally  by  storms  from  that  direction.  The  bodies  of 
trees  exposed  by  their  inclination  to  the  direct,  rays  of  the 
sun  become  diseased,  the  bark  cleans  off  on  the  side  thus 
exposed,  and  many  valuable  orchards  are  destroyed 
with  us,  for  the  want  of  a  perfect  south-west  protection.” 

Harn  Stcli. — Eben  Wight,  Dedham,  Mass., 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Buchan’s  Cresylic  soap 
for  exterminating  tho  "  barn  itch  ”  and  lice  on  cattle. 
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Weeds  of  ITIaisie — By  F.  Lauison  Scribner. 
— This  is  a  pamphlet  of  G2  pages,  by  a  young  botanist,  a 
student  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College.  It  gives  both 
a  popular  and  brief  botanical  account  of  the  troublesome 
weeds  of  the  State,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  extermi¬ 
nation.  If  farmers  would  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  strategy  of  their  enemies,  the  weeds,  they  could 
operate  against  them  with  better  chance  of  success.  This 
little  work  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  the  proper 
names  as  well  as  the  habits  of  weeds. 

The  Torrey  Betaiiical  Club. — The 

botanists  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  for  some  years 
been  associated  under  the  above  name.  With  the  present 
yearthey  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Bulle- 
tinof  matters  mainly  relating  to  the  local  Flora.  Theyde- 
sire  to  be  in  communication  with  all  who  are  interested 
in  studying  plants  within  30  miles  #f  New  York  City. 
These  and  others  can  procuro  the  Bulletin  for  a  year  by 
enclosing  $1  to  Wm.  II.  Leggett,  224  East  10th-st.,  N.  Y. 

AiiotHat's-  Fisae  S’rotector. — If  bugs  are 
not  kept  away  from  cucumber,  melon,  and  similar  vines, 
it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  contrivances  to  effect  it.  The 
latest  one  we  have  seen  was  in  the  stock  of  It.  II.  Allen 
&  Co.,  and  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  made  of  mos¬ 
quito  net,  four  triangular  pieces  of  which  form  the  sides  ; 
the  edges  or  corners  are  of  two  thin  strips  of  wood, 


nailed  together  with  the  netting  enclosed  between  them. 
At  tho  top  are  two  small  bits  of  leather,  each  one  of 
which  is  tacked  to  two  of  the  wooden  supports  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  hinge.  The  protector,  when  notin 
use,  shuts  up  and  occupies  a  very  small  space.  It  is 
claimed  that  24 dozen  can  be  put  into  a  flour  barrel.  They 
are  easily  made,  but  arc  sold  by  the  dozen  very  much 
cheaper  than  one  can  afford  to  make  them. 

Blow  to  Improve  a  Meadow. — “S.,” 
Seymour,  Conn. — Hurrow  it  thoroughly,  sow  on  some 
fresh  grass  seed  this  spring.  Pile  or  compost  your  ma¬ 
nure,  putting  in  a  half  bushel  of  bone-dust  to  the  ton  of 
manure,  turn  it  two  or  three  times,  and  apply  it  to  the 
meadow  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  Or,  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  use  good  Peruvian  guano  or  superphosphate  of 
lime,  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  during 
rainy  weather  this  spring. 

C»ood  — Porter  Frisbee,  Secretary  of  tho 

Delaware  County  (N.  Y)  Agricultural  Society,  writes, 
that  at  their  annual  meeting  they  had  a  good  show  of 
grains,  seeds,  dressed  meats,  etc.  Five  spring  pigs  were 
tshown — three  of  them,  10  months  old,  weighed,  dressed, 
446,  354  and  332  lbs.  ;  and  two  pigs,  of  9  months  old, 
weighed,  dressed,  311  and  33S  lbs. 

Slavic  Louse. — D.  B.  Boyer,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  Yours  is  a  bad  case  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark- 
louse.  The  eggs  are  under  the  scales,  and  will  hatch  in 
June.  If  this  tree  is  in  an  orchard  we  should  cut  it  down 
and  burn  it ;  and  give  close  attention  to  the  other  trees 
upon  which  you  say  it  is  “starting.”  We  do  not  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Norris’  plan  of  painting  trees  “  from  stem  to 
stern,”  but  your  tree  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  burn, 
or  devote  to  some  such  desperate  experiment. 

Floral  Exhibition  at  Charleston, 

S.  C.— An  exhibition  will  be  held  by  the  Charleston  Co. 
Ag'l  and  Hort.  Soc.,  from  May  1st  to  10th,  and  liberal 
premiums  are  offered  for  the  leading  classes  of  flowering 
plants  as  well  as  for  baskets,  bouquets,  strawberries,  etc. 
JI.  B.  Holbeck  is  Secretary. 

Corn.  vs.  Wheat  in  Virginia. — “  II. 

G.,”  Augusta  county,  Va.,  writes  :  “  My  farm  is  a  sandy 
loam,  excellent  for  com,  but  rather  too  light  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  wheat.  I  can  raise  from  40  to  00  bushels  of 
.corn  per  acre,  while  the  same  land  rarely  yields  over  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  often  less.  If  we  attempt  to  push 
it  beyond  this,  it  falls  down  and  does  not  fill  well;  but  it 
brings  fine  clover.”  We  can  see  no  reason  why  such  land 
cannot  bo  made  to  yield  30  or  35  bushels  of  wheat  per 
itcre,  Undcrclrain  where  needed,  make  the  land  clean, 


so  that  there  shall  bo  no  weeds  or  grass  in  the  wheal. — 
raise  more  clover  and  keep  more  sheep.  If  this  does 
not  give  6tiffer  stuaw  and  a  well  filled  ear,  try  lime. 

drafting  tiae  Bliclfory. — Hickory  nuts 
vary  much  in  their  wild  state,  but  the  difficulties  of  prop¬ 
agation  have  prevented  the  multiplication  of  the  choicer 
specimens.  Mr.  David  B.  Dickinson,  having  tried  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  grafting  without  success,  hit  upon  tho 
following,  which  allows  him  to  propagate  the  hickory 
with  satisfactory  results :  Early  in  the  Spring  he  grafts  tho 
stock,  which  should  be  small,  very  near  the  surfaco,  or, 
if  possible,  below  it.  The  graft  is  waxed  in  tho  usual 
manner,  and  then  the  earth  is  heaped  around  to  cover 
all  of  the  cion  except  tho  upper  end.  Mr.  D.  has  grafted 
trees  now  coming  into  hearing,  from  which  he  brings  us 
specimens  of  the  nuts. 

Blow  Crops  S'-cod.— A  Treatise  on  tho  At¬ 
mosphere  and  the  Soil  as  Related  to  the  Nutrition  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Plants,  with  illustrations;  by  Samuel  W.  John¬ 
son,  M.  A.,  etc.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson’s  work,  “How  Crops  Grow,”  is  devoted 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  during  its  life.  Not  only  has  that  work 
received  the  highest  commendations  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  editorship 
of  two  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  it  is  being  translated  into  German  under  the 
auspices  of  Liebig.  As  a  companion  to  “  How  Crops 
Grow,”  we  have  a  work  by  the  same  author  entitled 
“  How  Crops  Feed,"  in  which  are  given  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  upon  the  relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  plants, 
and  the  origin  and  composition  of  soils  and  the  offices 
they  perform  in  the  nutrition  of  crops.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  the  present  work  that  it  is  marked  by  the  same 
thoroughness  and  clearness  that  characterized  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  is,  like  that,  the  best  work  upon  its  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  language.  As  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
“  His  office  has  been  to  digest  the  cumbrous  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  which  the  truths  of  vegetable  nutrition  Me 
buried  out  of  the  reach  of  tho  ordinary  inquirer,  and  to  set 
them  forth  in  proper  order  and  plain  dress  for  their  legiti¬ 
mate  and  sober  nses.”  Those  who  would  study  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  nil  correct  agricultural  practice  can 
have  no  better  aid  than  these  works  will  afford  them. 
A  third  of  this  series  is  in  preparation,  which  will 
treat  upon  manures  and  fertilizers.  Price,  $2,  post-paid. 

BBoHclmg-s  on  Iilrnpc- Vines*. — J.  Mc¬ 
Coy,  West  Va.— We  know  of  no  better  way  to  treat  the 
rosebug  than  to  shake  them  off  early  in  the  morning, 
while  they  are  dormant,  catch  them  on  a  cloth  and  put 
them  in  the  fire.  The  netting  you  speak  of  might  do  for  a 
vine  or  two,  but  it  would  be  too  expensive  on  a  large  scale. 

Cropping  an  Orchard. — “J.  B.  H.,” 
Rancocas,  N.  J. — The  soil  of  an  orchard  16  years  old 
should  be  given  up  to  the  trees,  and  instead  of  taking 
anything  off  by  planting  soiling  crops,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  put  fertilizers  on  to  it.  We  know  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  mow  or  otherwise  crop  the  orchard,  and  we 
know  it  is  also  the  custom,  in  places  where  the  practice 
prevails, to  complain  that  fruit  trees  do  not  do  well. 

Peaches  in  Intlisina. — W.  W.  Borden, 
Clark  county,  Ind.,  states;  “The  night  of  Feb.  20th 
killed  the  entire  peach  crop  in  this  vicinity.  Such  is  the 
report  from  the  high  lands  (the  Knobs),  by  those  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  peach  culture.  In  the  valley  the  result 
is  about  the  same.  The  peach  buds  were  very  much 
swollen,  and  the  lilac  buds  were  bursting.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  indicated  3°  below  zero.” 

“  Shot  Land  ”  in  Kentucky. — “J.  F. 

F.”  writes :  “  I  have  about  twenty  acres  of  what  we  call 
1  Shot  land  .’  If  it  were  all  together  I  would  probably 
put  it  in  some  kind  of  grass,  but  it  is  scattered  over  my 
farm.  The  soil  consists  of  pebbles  from  the  size  of  a  large 
buckshot,  down  to  that  of  a  pin’s  head,  nearly  round,  hard, 
hut  it  can  he  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  exhibiting  a  dark 
iron-ore  appearance  on  the  inside.  They  are  in  some 
places  very  thick  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  thicker  they  are, 
the  less  the  land  produces.  It  appears  to  he  unable  to 
retain  ordinary  manure.” — Probably  the  best  course 
would  he  to  plow  and  seed  to  red  clover,  encouraged  by 
plaster,  and  calculate  to  turn  under  two  or  three  crops  of 
buckwheat,  clover,  or  corn  before  it  would  begin  to  look 
like  good  soil  or  hear  other  crops. 

Inland  Fisheries. — It  is  gratifying  to  no¬ 
tice  the  steady  progress  made  in  some  States  in  stocking 
streams  and  ponds  with  fine  kinds  of  fish.  All  the  New 
England  States  have  commissioners  who  are  active  in  in¬ 
vestigating  and  devising  means  for  multiplying  and  in¬ 
troducing  fish  into  their' streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  We 
have  received  from  the  Massachusetts  commissioners 


their  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  year  1869,  which  is 
au  instructive  document  to  those  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  it  details  both  successes  and  failures.  The  names 
of  tho  New  England  commissioners  are  given,  and  wo 
print  one  for  each  State  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  other 
States  desirous  of  inducing  their  legislatures  to  take  action 
in  fostering  inland  fisheries:  Clias.  G.  Atkins,  Augusta, 
Me. ;  W.  A.  Sanborn,  Weirs,  N.  n. ;  A.  D.  Hager,  Proc- 
torsvillc,  Vt. ;  Theo.  Lyman,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  W.  M. 
Hudson,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Alfred  A.  Reed,  Apponang,  R.I. 

Blow  to  Apply  Maniirc.-E.  Taylor,  j 
Michigan,  asks :  “  What  shall  wc  do  witli  our  barn-yard 
manure?  Geopgo  Geddes  says  plowing  it  under  10  or  11 
inches  deep  is  the  poorest  way  to  apply  it.  This  has 
been  our  plan  ever  since  I  can  remember.  We  sow  wheat 
after  corn,  then  clover  two  years,  and  then  corn  again, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Now,  wlrnt  shall  wc  do  with  the 
manure?  ”  Do  as  you  have  been  doing,  if  it  does  well, 
and  never  mind  the  agricultural  doctors.  If  the  corn 
does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure  the  wheat  will. 
But  do  you  plow  10  or  11  inches  deep?  Measure  and  see  if 
tho  furrow  slice  is  over  8  inches  thick.  Most  peoplo 
think  they  plow  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than  they  really  tlo. 

BMastea*  on  Clover. — “II.  G.,”  Augusta 
county,  Va.,  writes :  “  We  all  use  plaster  here  on  clover, 
and  it  increases  the  yield  very  much— in  fact,  I  think  it 
doubles  it  in  most  cases.” 

ISaising  Lambu*  l»y  BIaaa«l.— Use  the 

milk  of  a  new  milch  cow,  and  let  the  cow  be  well  fed,  so 
that  the  milk  may  be  as  rich  as  possible.  Put  an  India- 
rubber  nipple  on  a  glass  bottle  ;  and  be  sure  that  the  bot¬ 
tle  is  thoroughly  cleansed  with  boiling  water  every  day. 

Clover  for  JPij^.-A  correspondent  writes  : 
“With  a  good  clover  pasture,  I  can  easily  make  a  full- 
bred  pig  weigh  400  lbs.  with 22  bushels  of  corn.” 

lSaittoii»Iiole  B8on«jsa«?s®;. — Some  time 

ago  we  gave  engravings  of 

seme  bntton-hole  bouquet  h  "jfi-  . * . . 

holders  made  of  glass  tube,  f 
A  writer  in  a  recent  num-  \  j 

her  of  the  Gardeners’  Chron-  \  / 

icle  (Eng.)  gives  a  plan  \ 

which  will  be  acceptable  \ 

to  those  who  cannot  conve-  \  1 

niently  procure  the  lube  \  /  * 

holders.  Some  moss  is  tied  \ 
to  the  stems  of  the  flowers  and  \  ; 

thoroughly  wetted  ;  then  the  ,  \ 

stems  are  surrounded  by  _ \ . [ _ 

a  piece  of  oiled  silk  of  the 

shape  and  twice  the  size  Ehown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  This  is  bound  by  means  of 
a  thread,  and  will  prevent  evaporation  from  tho  moss. 

Allen’s*  Cntaloguc. — Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  American  and  foreign  illustrated  catalogues  we  have 
from  time  to  time  received,  none  equals  in  completeness 
and  fullness  of  illustration  the  volume  recently  issued  by 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  It  embraces  tools,  vehicles  and  ma¬ 
chines  used  by  the  Northern  farmer  and  by  the  planters 
of  the  South,  of  Cuba  and  South  America,  by  nursery¬ 
men,  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers,  by  brick-malccrs,  car¬ 
penters  and  others ;  implements  for  draining,  for  ico  cut¬ 
ting  and  handling,  and  a  great  variety  of  household  arti¬ 
cles,  dairy  implements,  applc-parers,  etc.,  etc.  It  in¬ 
cludes  scales,  pumps  and  hose,  edge  tools,  bells,  and  even 
thorough-bred  stock — and  almost  everything  is  pictured. 
The  price  asked  is  $1,  and  this  is  refunded  with  the  first 
order.  This  offer  to  refund  has  given  rise  to  some  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  shrewdness  almost  past  credence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  in  Belmont,  Ohio,  sends  for  tho  hook 
and  $1  worth  of  sundry  seeds,  saying  ;  “  I  see  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  refund  the  price  of  the  book  on  receipt  of  tho  first 
order ;  and,  as  you  propose  to  pay  postage  on  the  hook, 
you  may  send  the  amount  of  postage  in  peas,  box  the  hook 
and  seeds  and  send  by  express.”  The  order  was  filled. 

ISiiraaiiag'  BSoiaes.— “A.  J.  It.”  Rees  Cor¬ 
ners,  Md. — Bone  ashes  are  useful,  certainly  ;  but  there  is 
a  heavy  loss  of  value  in  burning  them.  A  hone  mill  is  a 
pretty  heavy  affair — Stewart’s,  one  of  the  best,  costs 
$1,000.  Bones  maybe  slowly  reduced  by  being  broken 
with  a  sledge,  and  then  mixed  with  fresh  wood-ashes 
kept  moist  for  two  or  three  months.  When  overhauled 
the  heap  should  be  mixed  with  earth,  and  the  still  hard 
bones  thrown  out  to  he  worked  over  again. 

Fern. — C.  C.  Schenck  informs 
us  that  this  plant,  figured  in  Jan.  last,  grows  abund¬ 
antly  upon  the  Cumberland  Table-lands  in  Tenessee.  It 
is  known  there  as  “Wild  Pea-vine,”  and  the  starveling 
cattle  food  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  better  food. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT,  OR  SOUTH-EAST,  ELEVATION. 

A  Convenient  Country  or  Village  House, 

Having  the  !!  Modern  Improvements  ”  of  Gas ,  Hot  and 
Cold  Water,  Bath-room,  Water-closet ,  Warm  Air 
Furnace,  Speaking  Tubes,  Bells,  Dumb-ioaiters,  etc. — 

(all  of  which ,  except  the  Gas,  are  available  in 
Country  Houses  generally). — Cost,  $7,000.to  $8,500. 


The  demand  upon  us  for  hints  and  suggestions  on 
building  and  improving  houses,  is  becoming  very  great. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  in  this  country  some  Forty  Millions  of 
people,  all  of  whom  need  some  kind  of  shelter  in  the  form 
of  a  house.  We  will  try  to  do  more  than  hitherto,  to¬ 
wards  supplying  practical  information.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is,  to  take  up  successive  plans  and  describe 
them,  weaving  into  the  descriptions  various  suggestions. 
Some  of  these  plans  will  furnish  exact  models  for  those 
having  no  experience  in  building,  and  no  favorite  plans 


Fig.  2.— REAR,  OR  NORTH-WEST,  ELEVATION. 


of  their  own.  Usually,  however,  these  descriptions  will 

serve  merely  as  suggestions . Our  Senior  Publisher 

has  for  several  years  kept  one  or  more  houses  in  course 
of  erection,  not  as  a  source  of  profit— for  they  are  sold  at 
cost — but  partly  as  a  matter  of  pleasant  pastime  or  source 
of  pleasure  in  exercising  a  natural  mechanical  taste,  and 
partly,  to  gain  information  that  may  be  useful  to  our 
readers,  by  practical  experience  in  working  out  plans. 
In  March  of  last  year,  we  published  a  description  of  one 
of  his  houses  costing  $12,000.  These  houses  were  further 
improved  upon  in  two  others,  costing  about  $13,000  each, 
having  more  piazzas,  circle  head  or  arched  doors  and  win¬ 


dows  in  the  first  story, 
and  one  foot  larger 
each  way.  Last  month 
we  described  those, 
alike  in  plan,  but  vary¬ 
ing  a  little  in  size, 
which  cost  $5,100  to 
$5,500.  These  prices 
are  exclusive  of  the 
ground.  We  now  give 
plans  of  those  costing 
a  little  over  $S,000. 
Mr.  J.  is  also  thinking 
over  some  plans  (for 
testing  by  actual  trial) 
of  houses  to  cost  re¬ 
spectively  $1,200  to 
$1  ,500  each;  about 
$2,000  each ;  about 
$3,000  each ;  and 
about  $4,000  each. 

Fig.  1  shows  the 
Front,  or  South¬ 
east,  Elevation  ; 
this  stands  on  a  cor¬ 
ner,  but  back  from  the 
streets,  with  the  Piaz¬ 
za  extending  parallel 
with  both  the  streets. 

Fig.  2  shows  the 
Rear,  or  North¬ 
west,  Elevation. 
For  notes  on  kind  of 
siding,  roofing,  liight  from  ground,  filling  in  walls,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.,  see  notes  last  month,  pages  88-9.  Gas 
Pipes  extend  to  every  room  and  hall,  from  the 
basement  to  the  3d  story.  Color,  very  light  gray. 

Fig.  3.  Basement. — flight  in  clear,  8%  feet. 

The  walls  are  of  Brick,  with  hollow  in  middle,  and 
rise  about  4)4  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  Aa, 
the  Kitchen,  is  of  ample  size,  having :  r ,  a  9-inch 
“  Victory  Range  ”  with  water-back,  and  by  its  side 
a  pot  and  shelf  closet,  Cc ;  a  Sink,  u, — with  Suction 
Pump,  p,  drawing  water  from  outside  reservoir 
through  a  tin-lined  lead  pipe ;  a  Pantry,  Cc,  and  a 
Dumb-Waiter,  dw,  to  the  butler’s  pantry  above ; 
Speaking  Tubes,  s,s,  one  to  dining-room,  and  one 

to  family  chamber  (F,  fig.  5) . Bb  is  the  Laundry, 

having  Stationary  Wash  Trays  (or  tubs),  t,t.t,  sup¬ 
plied  with  hot  and  cold  water  stop  cocks,  chain- 
plugs,  and  outlet  pipes  with  stench  traps ;  a  Suction 
and  Force  pump,  n,  which  draws  cold  water  from 

the  reservoir  for  the  wash- 
trays,  and  when  needed  in 
dry  weather,  forces  water  to 
the  Tank  (figure  6).  The 
pump  is  supplied  with  an 
air  chamber,  and  a  valve  to 
prevent  drawing  water  from 
the  tank,  as  shiftless  “help" 
would  be  inclined  to  do.  Z 
is  a  40  gallon  Copper  Boiler, 
put  hero  instead  of  in  Kitch¬ 
en,  for  heating.  This  is  of 
course  connected  with  the 
range  water-back,  and  lias 
waste-pipe  and  stop-cock  at 
the  bottom,  to  draw  off  any 
sediment  that  may  collect  at 
the  bottom  in  the  course  of 
time,  if  the  water  ho  not  ab¬ 
solutely  pure.  It  is  of  course 
kept  full  by  a  pipe  from  the 
tank.  Ee  is  a  milk  or  food 
cellar,  plastered  and  finish¬ 
ed  off  like  Aa,  Bb,  and  Hh. 
Del  is  a  general  or  vegetable 
cellar,  and  Ff  a  coal  cellar. 

is  a  22-inch  “Oriental” 
Base-burning  Furnace,  (see 
advertising  columns),  with 
door  opening  into  Ff,  and 
man-hole  door  in  Hh,  for 
supplying  water  to  vapor 
pans.  A  door  from  the  main 
Hall,  Hh, opens  back  into  Ihc 
basement  Area  and  Stairs.  A  Closet,  c,  is  put  under  the 
stairs — the  rule  being  to  put  closets  wherever  they  can  be 
worked  in,  throughout  the  house,  which  all  housekeepers 
will  value.  The  tin  pipes  conveying  warm  air  to  the  2d 
story,  are  carried  up  through  the  partitions,  with  iron 
laths  on  each  side.  These  are  made  by  cutting  strips  of 
sheet-iron  2  inches  wide,  bending  the  two  edges  over  to 
hold  the  mortar,  and  nailing  them  upon  the  studding. 
This  prevents  any  possibility  of  firing  the  wood-work. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  keeping  all  hot  air 
pipes  nearly  an  inch  away  from  any  wood-work,  and 
lining  all  wood  near  them  with  tin,  for  absolute  safety. 


Fig.  4.  First  Story. — Hig’nt  in  the  clear  11  feet. 
A  Piazza,  8  feet  wide,  extends  around  two  sides,  and  an¬ 
other  (Area  12)4x6  feet)  is  enclosed  in  sash — a  cool  resort 

in  hot  weather . The  Main.  Hall ,  H,  is  sufficiently 

wide  for  a  house  of  this  size,  and  with  the  double  doors 
on  each  side  gives  a  very  much  more  spacious  look  to 
the  whole  house,  on  entering,  than  if  it  were  only  the 
usual  width  of  6  feet.  The  Vestibule,  V,  is  shut  off  by 

glass  doors . The  size  of  the  main  Parlor,  P,  was 

adopted  after  much  measuring  and  inquiring  among  house¬ 
keepers  of  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  front  double 
windows  open  down  to  the  floor  of  the  Piazza.  The  chim¬ 
ney  has  a  statuary  or  white  marble  mautle,  grate  and  sum¬ 
mer  piece.  r,  near  a  square,  here  as  elsewhere  through¬ 
out  the  houses,  indicates  a  register  and  warm  air  pipe 
from  furnace.  Bi i;  is  a  bell-pull  to  the  kitchen.  In  this 
room,  as  in  others,  double  ventilators,  one  at  the  base- 
hoard,  and  one  with  cords  placed  near  the  ceiling,  con¬ 
nect  with  a  flue  in  the  wall.  (When  heating  up  a  cold 
room,  close  the  upper  and  open  the  lower  ventilator,  and 
the  warm  air  rising  to  the  ceiling  soon  force's  the  cold  air 
out  through  the  lower  ventilator.  When  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  the  heated,  rarified,  or  impure  air  from  above,  the 

order  of  opening  is  reversed.) . B  is  the  Reception 

Room,  ox  Smaller  Parlor,  or  “Living  Room,”  with  pantry 
or  closet,/),  Italian  Marble  Mantel,  and  Grate,  etc.,  and 

warm  air  register,  r.  Blc  is  a  bell  to  kitchen . The 

Dining-Room,  D,  has  pantries  or  dish-closets,  p.p ,  at  the 
ends,  With  an  arch  thrown  over,  and  side  brackets  or  pen- 
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Fig.  4. — FIRST  STORY — FLOOR  PLAN. 

dants.  This  is  ornamented ;  it  breaks  up  the  box-like 
look  of  the  room,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  Bay-win¬ 
dow.  The  Butler's  pantry,  bp,  has  an  eieptical  plated 
copper  basin  or  wash  sink,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  cocks  with  elevated,  curved  discharge  pipe,  and 
waste  pipe  and  trap  below.  This  is  convenient  for  washing 
silver,  and  China  or  other  dishes  not  to  be  sent  below. 
The  Dumb  Waiter,  dw,  opens  into  this  pantry,  so  that  food 
can  be  brought  up  from  the  kitchen  and  prepared  for  the 
table  out  of  sight  of  the  dining-room ;  and  soiled  dishes 
are  taken  here  to  he  sent  down.  (The  elevator  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  center  by  weight  and  cord  over  a  pulley  at 
the  ceiling,  for  which  there  is  room,  as  the  shelves  do  not 
need  to  rise  more  than  4)4  or  5  feet  above  the  floor.) 
Sk  is  a  speaking  tube  to  kitchen  ;  /Sc  one  to  the  family 
chamber  ;  Blc,  a  bell-pull  to  kitchen  ;  BZh,  a  hell-pull  to 
3d  story  hall  to  call  down  servants  or  others  when  desired. 
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Fig.  5.  Second.  Story. — Ilight  in  clear,  feet. 
The  Family  Chamber ,  F ,  opens  into  a  dressing-room, 
or  bed-room,  0 ,  which  will  take  in  a  full-sized  bed  by  the 
side  of  the  door.  (This  room,  0,  may  be  used  as  a  sew¬ 
ing-room,  or  a  child's  room,  or  a  sick-room.)  The  Mar¬ 
ble  wash-stands,  w,  w,  in  F,  and  G,  are  placed  in  arched 
recesses,  with  an  arched  light  cornice  over  the  top,  which 
has  a  pretty  appearance.  The  rounded  Marble  table  ex¬ 
tends  slightly  into  the  room,  and  the  closet  beneath  is 
cased,  with  a  door.  Marble  pieces  against  the  wall  protect 
it  from  water.  These  basins  are  supplied  with  plated 
self-acting  supply  pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
plated  plugs,  and  stench  traps.  This  arrangement  of 
wash-stands  in  recesses,  devised  by  Mr.  Judd,  has  sever¬ 
al  advantages:  The  wash  basins  are  out  of  the  way, 
giving  much  more  space  in  the  room  ;  one  set  of  supply 
and  waste  pipes  answers  for  two  basins ;  the  pipes  run 
down  by  the  chimney  and  are  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  and 
the  arched  and  corniced  recesses  are  quite  ornamental. 
In  this  room,  F ,  there  are,  also,  Sic,  a  speaking 
tube  to  the  Kitchen;  Sd,  one  to  the  Dining-room; 
Sfd,  one  to  the  front  door,  opening  over  the  bell- 
pull  (Sc,  fig.  4),  for  conversing  with  callers  at  night; 
Bk,  a  bell-pull  to  Kitchen,  and  BZh,  a  bell-pull  to  the  3d 
Story  hall  to  calj  servants  in  the  morning,  if  need  be. 
As  remarked  last  month,  these  little  conveniences,  put  in 
at  small  cost  when  building,  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
steps,  and  much  hallooing  through  tiie  hall.  The  House¬ 
keeper,  though  an  invalid  in  her  room,  can  thus  call  to 
other  rooms  and  speak  with  the  occupants  through  the 
tubes.  So,  also,  directions  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining-rooms,  before  dressing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  (A  piece  of  flexible  1-inch  rubber  tube,  attached  to 
the  speaking  tubes,  and  extending  on  to  the  bed,  will 
enable  a  sick  person  to  talk  with  those  in  the  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  though  unable  to  rise  from  the  pillow.)  The 
Chamber ,  G,  has  the  double  closet  and  arch,  above  de¬ 
scribed  ;  bell,  Bk,  to  kitchen,  register,  r,etc _ The  Cham¬ 

bers  JfandiF,  are  convenient  bed-rooms,  with  closets,  and 

a  warm-air  register,  r,  in  iV _ The  Bath-Boom,  S,  has  a 

wash-stand,  and  bathing-tub,  b ,  both  supplied  with  hotand 
cold  water  cocks,  waste-pipes,  and  6teneh  traps ;  also, 
a  warm-air  register,  r,  and  gas  pipe.  The  Water-closet, 
w,  with  patent  basins  and  water  arrangements,  has  a 
double  cover,  or  seat,  on  hinges,  so  that  on  raising  both, 
the  broad-top  basin  answers  for  the  reception  of  slops, 
and  also  as  a  urinal.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Tank  in  the  hall  above.  The  waste-pipe  is  iron,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  extending  down  the  corner  to  the  cellar,  and 
out  through  the  wall  below  frost,  into  the  glazed  pipe, 
G-inch  drain,  running  into  the  out-door  privy  vault.  The 
floor  under  iv,  is  cased  with  lead  turned- up  4  inches  all 


round,  to  catch  any  possible  drip  from  the  water-closet 
apparatus.  A  bell,  Bk,  communicates  with  the  kitchen. 
The  door  has  sash,  with  translucent  or  ground  glass,  to 
admit  light  to  the  hall,  II.  (Both  flights  of  stairs  have  a 
landing  and  turn,  four  steps  from  the  top,  which  eases 
the  ascent,  and  lowers  the  floor  of  the  Bath  and  Tank- 
rooms  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  below  the  hall  floors.) 

Fig.  6.-  Third  Story.— Hight,  in  the  clear,  8M 
feet.  All  rooms  in  this  story  are  finished  with  white 
plastercoat.  The  outer  walls  rise  perpendicularly  Z%  feet, 
and  then  incline  inward  with  the  Mansard  roof,  which  is 
set  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  has  been  the  common 
custom  in  this  country.  The  third  story  or  attic  rooms 
are  thus  almost  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
those  in  the  second  story.  The  room  Z  is  of  ample  size 
for  a  servant’s  room,  leaving  the  others  for  general  use. 
T  is  left  undivided,  and  will  answer  for  a  childrens’  ex¬ 
ercise  and  play  room,  and  for  drying  clothes  on  rainy 
days,  or  when  too  damp  to  dry  them  in  the  laundry.  There 
is  a  very  pleasant  outlook  from  the  dormer-windows. 
(The  houses  here  described  stand  on  ground  70  feet  above 
tide-water.)  Thb  tank  is  7  ftffct  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  3 


feet  deep,  giving  a  capacity  of7S5  gallons.  The  water  from 
all  the  upper  roof  runs  into  this,  and  when  it  is  full  the 
surplus  discharges  through  a  5-inch  leader  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  reservoir.  If  emptied  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  refilled  by 
the  force  pump  in  the  laundry.  This,  of  course,  keeps  the 
the  boiler  (Z,  fig.  3)  always  full  and  gives  both  hot  and  cold 
water  to  the  second  story  rooms.  A  safety  pipe  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  passes  up  over  the  top  of  the  tank  with 
a  goose-neck,  and  when  the  fire  is  brisk,  as  in  a  cold  day, 
some  hot  water  will  flow  over  into  it,  which  alone  would 
prevent  freezing,  though  with  a  considerable  body  of 
water,  and  with  double  lath  and  plastered  walls  around 
it,  and  with  the  warm  air  constantly  rising  up  through 
the  open  stairways  (the  walnut  railing  and  banisters 


Fig.  6. — THIRD  STORY —FLOOR  PLAN. 


extend  into  the  third  story  hall)  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost.  The  tank  is  made  with  a  strong  frame,  covered  in¬ 
side  with  matched  plank  and  lined  with  4  lbs.  per 
foot  sheet-lead,  strongly  soldered  at  the  joints,  and  the 
center  of  each  side  supported  by  plumbers’  “  tacks,”  that 
is,  a  circular  segment  of  lead  attached  to  the  lining  and 
let  into  the  wood.  A  film  soon  coats  the  lead  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  solution  in  the  rain-water,  though  this  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  all  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  is 
drawn  through  tin  lined  pipes  at  u ,  fig.  3.  Those,  fearful 
of  contact  of  water  with  lead,  can  arrange  in  the  tank  a 
gate  or  valve  worked  by  a  floating  ball  and  lever,  so  as  to 
turn  all  the  water  directly  from  the  roof  into  the  cistern 
when  the  tank  is  full.  No  spring  or  well  water,  which 
filters  through  the  soil  and  necessarily  dissolves  out  more 
or  less  of  mineral  salts  and  organic  material,  can  be  so 
pure  as  the  “  heaven-distilled”  rain-water  from  a  clean 
upper  roof.  We  have  used  none  other  for  many  years, 
and  would  use  no  other.  When  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  far 
more  agreeable  and  more  salubrious  than  any  compound 
water  drawn  through  the  soil.  If  the  roof  be  exposed 
2  to  leaves  and  dust,  a  simple  filter  of  washed  sand,  or  sand 
and  charcoal,  attached  to  the  cistern  will  remove  these  ' 
impurities.  If  many  leaves  are  likely  to  fall  on  the  roof, 
a  wire  netting  should  be  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the 
conducting  pipe,  and  the  accumulation  of  leaves  be  occa¬ 
sionally  removed.  (The  dormer-windows  give  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  gutters  and  roof.) 

Other  Items. — See  last  month,  page  S9,  for  various 
items,  as  grape  arbor,  siding,  moulding  (used  in  first  and 
second  stories  in  this  house)  for  painting,  etc.,  etc.  There 
are  16  pantries  or  closets— an  important  thing  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  any  house.  One  of  the  upper  rooms  may  be 
used  for  a  store-room,  if  desired,  as  there  are  in  all  9 
rooms  that  may  be  used  as  bed  chambers ....  As  a  matter 
of  duo  credit  and  a  stimulus  to  perfection  in  workman¬ 
ship,  we  give  the  names  of  the  chief  artisans  of  these  and 
the  house  described  last  month:  General  Superintendent, 
as  well  as  architect,  and  a  hard  worker  himself,  John 
Donald  ;  Mason-work,  nendrickson  Jarvis,  and  Geo.  W. 
Lewis  (1  house) ;'  Painters,  Torrington  &  Brown  ;  Plum¬ 
ber  and  Gas-fitter,  Henry  Lewis  ;  Roof-work,  and  putting 
up  Furnaces,  Benj.  G.  Field;  Sash  and  Blinds,  Henry 
Christie;  Stairs,  etc.,  John  L.  Smith— all  of  Flushing; 
Doors,  by  Little,  Fowler  &  Fleet,  of  New  York  City. 

COST.— We  give  the  actual  cost  of  these  houses,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  comparative  criterion.  (These  were 
built  with  special  economy  in  purchase  of  material,  and 
work,  as  noted  last  month,  but  probably  timber,  etc., 
will  range  below  the  rates  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and 
skilled  labor  averages  lower,  in  most  of  the  country.  For 
ordinary  country  and  village  residences  of  the  same  size 
and  conveniences,  a  less  expensive  style  of  finish,  out¬ 
side  and  in,  would  often  be  adopted,  so  that  the  cost 
would  range  all  the  way  from  $7,009  to  $9,000) :  Timber, 
$345  ;  lumber  of  all  kinds,  $1,105  ;  mason  work  and  ma¬ 
terial,  $1,547 ;  carpenter  work,  $1,103 ;  digging  cellar,  $20; 
digging  and  stoning  privy  vault,  $23 ;  grading.  $40 ;  cis¬ 
tern,  $33;  painting,  $350;  sash  and  glazing,  $130;  blinds, 
$So;  roof,  slate  and  tin,  including  gutters,  and  window 
■  and  chimney  ziltc  and  tin,  $'450;  plumbing,  with  marble 


and  wood-work,  $490 ;  range,  with  water-back  con¬ 
nection,  $00 ;  outside  drains,  $50 ;  furnace,  with  setting, 
piping,  registers,  etc.,  $300;  stairs,  $200 ;  piazza  steps, 
newels,  banisters  and  railing,  $130;  arbor,  privy,  and 
lattice  screens,  $S0 ;  fencing,  $125  ;  sidewalks,  $40 ;  hard¬ 
ware,  nails,  locks,  hinges,  sash-weights!  bells,  etc.,  etc., 
$2SS;  mouldings,  $130  ;  doors,  kiln-dried,  $140 ;  marblo 
mantels,  $200;  summer  pieces  and  grates,  $S0;  gas  pip¬ 
ing,  $G0  ;  ventilators,  $25;  cartage,  and  many  sundries, 
$293;  average  interest  on  outlay  while  building,  $180. 
Total  Cost  of  House,  exclusive  of  land,  $8,18  8. 
- •»--« -  - - 

Blouse  BSuiltliatg  Clsaestioias. — Numer¬ 
ous  recent  inquiries  about  constructing  wash-trays, 
plumbing  work,  tanks,  etc.,  are  necessarily  delayed  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  number,  for  want  of  room,  and  to  prepare  engravings. 

SSneep  ana  Colorado. — Mr.  Daniel  Witter, 
the  United  States  Assessor  at  Denver,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance:  “I  will  furnish  some  items  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
owned  by  Mr.  Crowell,  numbering  a  little  over  one  thou¬ 
sand,  of  the  breed  called  the  Iowa  Stock  sheep.  Their 
clip  last  season  was  within  a  trifle  of  41bs.  per  fleece,  av¬ 
erage,  after  washing.  Their  increase  per  annum,  Mr. 
Crowell  informs  mo,  is  90  per  cent,  and  to-day,  of  his 
stock,  there  are  eight  hundred  fit  for  the  butcher’s  stall. 
Many  of  these  sheep  when  driven  here  were  afflicted  with 
foot-rot,  and  other  diseases  that  are  common  in  the 
States,  but  they  rapidly  recovered  in  this  climate,  and 
now  no  sign  of  disease  exists  among  them.  Mr.  C.  says 
this  soil  and  climate  is  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  for  foot- 
rot.  The  dry  earth  and  alkali  that  exist  on  the  surface 
seem  to  be  the  natural  remedy.  The  pure  water,  excel¬ 
lent  climate  and  nutritious  grasses  are  the  great  mutton 
and  wool  producing  secrets.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Arkansas  valley  of  Colorado  will  contain  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  finest  sheep  in  the  world.” 

launu-is  on  tSse  S*ig. — Mr.  Joseph  Harris, 
of  Rochester,  has  long  been  a  raiser  of  thorough-bred 
pigs,  and  has  experimented  largely  in  crossing  these  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  common  swine  of  the  country.  Mr.  II.  now 
presents,  in  a  neat  volume  of  a  little  over  200  pages,  an 
excellent  manual  upon  the  subject.  The  various  foreign 
breeds  are  described  and  their  qualities  discussed,  as  are 
those  breeds  which  are  considered  to  be  purely  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  principles  of  breeding,  the  care  of  young  pigs, 
feeding,  fattening,  the  construction  of  piggeries,  and 
other  pertinent  matters  are  treated  with  satisfactory  full¬ 
ness.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings 
of  the  different  breeds,  plans  of  houses,  troughs,  etc. 
We  have  heretofore,  in  this  department  of  agricultural 
literature,  been  mainly  dependent  upon  reprints  of 
foreign  works,  and  wo  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a 
work  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
farmer  and  breeder.  Published  at  this  office.  Price, 
$4.50,  post-paid. 

SmellS Mg’  Clstersis. — Mrs.  “  R.  B. 
J.,”  Delaware.— The  bad  odor  does  not  arise  from  the 
cement,  but  from  the  organic  substances  washed  into  the 
cistern  from  the  roof.  The  remedy  is  to  clean  the  cis¬ 
tern  and  wash  it  out,  and  then  to  have  all  the  water  that 
flows  into  it  filtered.  For  the  present  a  filter  maybe 
prepared  thus  :  Take  a  keg  holding  half  a  barrel  or  more, 
put  in  G inches  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  upon  this  4  inches 
of  sand,  then  several  inches  of  freshly  heated  charcoal, 
pounded  small,  with  the  dust  blown  out,  to  be  covered 
with  4  inches  of  sand  and  G  of  gravel.  The  water  is 
poured  in  at  the  top  and  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  as 
wanted.  A  coarse  bag,  filled  (while  wet)  with  hot  char¬ 
coal  broken  up  somewhat,  and  suspended  over  a  cistern  or 
well,  will  often  destroy  bad  odors  and  flavors  in  the  water. 

Imfu-o'vsBjg  BBogs. — “  P.  P.,”  Kuma,  Ill. — 
You  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  a  thorough-bred  Essex 
or  Berkshire  on  your  large,  grade  Chester  County  sows. 
It  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  pork  and  give  more  for 
the  food  consumed. 

Will  it  IPjayto  ESsaise  CatSle  L. 

Tudor,  Ontario,  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  raise  cattle  when 
they  sell  at  from  3c.  to  6c.  per  lb.  in  gold — oats  selling 
for  30c.  per  bushel  and  hay  $S  per  ton,  and  other  things  in 
proportion,  with  good  pasture  in  summer  ?  ”  It  will  pay 
better  than  raising  oats  and  hay  and  selling  them  at  these 
prices.  But  be  careful  to  get  cattle  that  will  sell  at  Oc., 
instead  of  3c.  per  lb. 

- -  c 

Wi*a,t  are  tlie  lies!  Moots  to  Effiaiwe 
for  I!I53e5i  Cows  ? — Parsnips  and  mangel  wurzels.  For 
feeding  late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  nothing  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  cabbages.  But  the  cows  should  have  bran  and 
meal,  and  hay,  corn-stalks  or  straw  in  addition.  In  this 
climate  wo  cannot  afford  to  raise  root  crops  and  cab. 
bsfges  for  cows  unless  )vc  adopt  Ingli  b'refcdinjj. 
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ESow  toManagc  a  Farm  of  Seven 

Acres. — A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  mechanic,  has 
bought  seven  acres  of  land  that  have  been  in  gras&  and 
not  plowed  for  20  years.  lie  wants  to  raise  small  fruits, 
to  keep  two  cows,  and  proposes  to  raise  cabbages,  etc.,  to 
food  them  on.  He  has  had  “  no  experience  in  working 
the  soil,  and  has  to  depend  on  books  and  papers  for  in¬ 
formation.”  We  would  not  discourage  him,  but  ho 
must  not  expect  to  obtain  large  crops  the  first  season. 
Iiis  first  aim  should  be  to  get  the  land  underdrainod, 
clean  and  rich.  Buy  clover  hay  and  bran  for  the  cows. 
This  will  make  good  milk  and  rich  manure.  Compost 
this  manure  and  any  other  material  than  can  be  obtained, 
with  bone-dust.  In  the  meantime  break  up  a  portion  of 
the  grass  land,  and  plow  it  and  work  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  next  spring  put  on  the  manure  at  the  rate  of 
20  tons  per  acre,  and  plow  it  in  and  harrow  thoroughly. 
The  land  will  then  bo  ready  for  anything.  For  cabbages 
use  about  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre.  Keep 
the  land  constantly  stirred,  and  a  good  crop  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  the  cab¬ 
bages  will  be  worth  more  to  sell  than  to  feed  out.  If  so, 
sell  them  and  buy  clover  hay,  bran,  oil-cake,  etc.,  for  the 
cows.  It  must  be  your  constant  aim  to  make  rich  ma¬ 
nure.  You  can  do  nothing  on  a  small  farm  without  it. 
With  it,  and  clean  culture,  you  can  do  everything. 

Spouts.— “  M.,”  Bainbridge,  O.,  says: 
“We  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  articles 
on  sugar  making,  published  in  the  Agriculturist,  but 
think  him  behind  the  times  in  using  the  wooden  spout, 
though  I  see  ho  is  going  to  try  the  mctalic  ones.  He  can 
get  all  the  wooden  ones  he  wants  among  the  farmers  here, 
for  carrying  them  oft'.  We  use  the  tin  ones  here  almost 
exclusively.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  sour,  the  sap  all 
running  out.  Sap  will  start  quicker  and  trees  keep  fresh 
longer.  Many  do  not  cut  the  trees  over,  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Besides,  they  are  not  bulky,  only  214  inches  in 
length,  and  one  can  carry  enough  to  tap  a  large  bush  in  a 
common  pail.  They  have  worked  their  way  against  strong 
prejudice,  until  now  nearly  all  in  this  section  use  them.” 

Essex  Pig'S. 

The  Essex  is  the  largest  of  the  small  breed  of  pigs — 
larger  than  the  small  Yorkshire,  or  Suffolk,  or  small 
Berkshire,  it  is,  in  fact,  what  is  now  known  in  England 
as  a  medium  or  middle  breed.  At  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  old,  we  have  had  them  dress  over  400  lbs.  They 
are  entirely  black ,  but  when  dressed  are  as  white  as  the 
whitest.  Their  flesh  is  remarkably  firm,  and  the  lard  of 
the  best  quality.  They  have  small  bones,  small  upright 
cars,  short  snout,  good  chock  and  shoulders,  square 
bodies,  short  legs,  and  capital  hams.  They  arc  remark¬ 
ably  compact,  and  appear  much  smaller  than  they  really 
are.  They  are  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  of  all  pigs  ; 
are  good  breeders,  and  mothers.  But  their  crowning 
excellence  is  their  purity  of  breed — and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  they  impress  their  good  qualities  with  great  force 
on  any  common  sows  with  which  they  may  be  crossed. 

They  will  improve  any  breed  with  which  they  are 
crossed.  We  have  crossed  them  with  the  large  Berk- 
shires,  with  perhaps  a  slight  reduction  in  size,  but  with 
a  marked  improvement  in  form,  fattening  qualities  and 
early  maturity.  Crossed  with  a  large,  coarse,  Chester 
White  sow,  we  get  pigs  either  all  black  or  black-and- 
white.  For  large,  common  pigs  to  be  kept  until  they 
are  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old,  this  cross  is  admira¬ 
ble.  For  smaller  pigs,  with  less  bone  and  offal,  and  that 
will  fat  at  nine  months  or  a  year  old,  another  cross  with 
the  Essex  is  desirable.  A  third  cross  would  give  pigs 
almost  as  fine-boned  as  the  pure  Essex.  Such  pigs  can 
be  fattened  at  four  or  five  months  old,  and  afford  the 
choicest  and  most  delicate  of  fresh  pork— an  article  as 
yet  almost  unknown  in  our  general  markets,  but  which, 
when  once  known,  is  sure  to  command  good  prices. 

From  the  smallness  of  offal  and  exceedingly  quiet  dis¬ 
position,  the  Essex  arc  easy  keepers.  They  are  good 
graziers.  We  know  of  no  breed  superior  to  them  in  this 
respect.  With  the  run  of  a  good  clover  pasture,  well- 
wintered  grade  or  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs  will  keep 
in  fine  growing  condition  all  summer,  and  if  allowed  in 
such  a  pasture,  two  or  three  cars  of  corn  each  per  day, 
with  access  to  fresh  water,  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
b  :  at  all  times  ready  for  the  butcher.  This  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  of  making  pork.  For  the  mere  purpose  of  mak- 
%  ing  pork  we  would  not  recommend  the  thorough-bred 
Essex.  They  arc  too  fine  and  delicate.  Their  great  value 
consists  in  their  capacity  of  improving  any  of  the  large, 
coarse  breeds,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of  common  pigs.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  be  bred  pure.  What  a  farmer  needs 
to  improve  his  stock  is  thorough-bred  males.  And  in  pigs 
there  is  no  breed  more  thoroughly  established  than  the 
Essex.  Engravings  of  some  excellent  specimens  of  this 
breed  are  given  upon  the  first  pago  of  this  number. 


Tobacco  Culture. 


There  is  no  crop  that  can  be  raised  upon  the  farm  with 
only  farm  hands  and  appliances  that  is  more  profitable 
than  tobacco.  Every  year  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
profits  gained  by  experienced  cultivators  leads  novices  to 
attempt  and  fail.  Every  year  there  are  many  farmers  who 
over-estimate  their  ability  to  take  care  of  the  crop  they 
prepare  for  and  plant,  and  hence  meet  with  loss.  No 
inexperienced  person  should  attempt  to  raise  a  large 
patch,  and  whoever  raises  it  should  regard  the  crop  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  but  always  attend  to  it,  even  if  others  suf¬ 
fer.  A  good  crop  is  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  ;  this,  at  25c.  per 
lb.,  would  bring  in  $500  per  acre.  Were  $200  per  acre 
sacredly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  manure,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  cultivated  two,  and  never  moro  than  three  years  on 
the  same  ground,  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  a  regular 
rotation,  we  have  no  doubt  this  exhausting  and  labor¬ 
taxing  crop  would  be  a  very  beneficial  one  to  both 
farms  and  purses  in  sections  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Tobacco  Seed-Beds. — The  preparation  of  the 
seed-bod  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground.  A  warm  spot  with  a  southern  exposure, 
often  with  a  fence  or  building  upon  the  north,  is  selected, 
the  soil  being  a  fine,  deep,  garden  loam,  rich  and  mellow. 
One  square  rod  of  seed-bed  furnishes,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  many  more  than  enough  plants  for  an 
acre.  A  heavy  coating  of  well  rotted  hog-pen  or  othor 
manure  is  applied  and  forked  under,  leaving  a  rough  sur¬ 
face;  upon  this  straw  and  brush,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
or  so,  are  spread  and  set  on  fire,  provided  the  land  is  not 
dangerously  near  some  building.  This  kills  the  weed- 
seeds  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  leaves  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  ashes  upon  the  surface,  which  may  then  be  raked 
smooth,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south.  If  the  nights 
are  frosty  and  the  weather  unfavorable,  the  ground  may 
be  left  rough  awhile,  and  it  is  often  worth  while  to  apply 
a  dressing  of  guano  or  a  superphosphate  before  finishing 
off  the  bed.  The  best  way  to  apply  guano  is  in  solution, 
and  barn-yard  liquor  is  equally  good.  Liquid  manure  may 
be  put  on  very  strong  before  or  when  the  seeds  are  sown, 
but  not  after  they  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is 
warm,  roll  the  bed  and  rake  it  over.  Mix  one  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  seed  with  a  quart  of  fine  sifted  soil  for  each  rod, 
rubbing  the  whole  through  the  hands,  and  sifting  it,  again 
and  again  ;  divide  it  in  two  or  three  parts,  and  sow  each 
over  the  -whole  bed  broadcast,  and  then  roll  it,  or  pat  it 
over  with  a  board  or  a  snow  shovel.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  water  it  with  a  sprinkler.  The  seeds  start  slowly 
and  irregularly,  and  may  be  encouraged  by  occasional 
watering  with  dilute  manure  water.  The  young  plants  arc 
often  attacked  by  a  little  black  fly,  which  is  driven  off  by 
occasionally  sifting  wood-ashes  lightly  over  them.  The 
best  seed  for  the  Northern  States  is  doubtless  that  of  the 
Connecticut  Seed-leaf  variety.  Before  the  seeds  come  up, 
all  weeds  that  show  themselves  should  be  pulled.  A  bed  4 
feet  wide  and  GO  feet  long  contains  one  square  rod  of 
land.  If  several  acres  are  to  be  planted  to  tobacco,  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  calculate  that  three  beds  would 
supply  plenty  of  plants  for  four  or  five  acres,  and  sow 
them  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart,  that  one  or  the  other 
might  escape  unfavorable  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

Tlie  isolations  of  Tobacco  to  tlie  Soil. — 

The  repeated  analyses  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  grains  of 
wheat,  corn  and  other  crops,  demonstrate  that  in  culti¬ 
vating  it  for  market  we  remove  as  much  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  soil  with  one  good  crop,  as  would  be  removed 
by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  crops  of  our  ordinary  grains.  As  an 
offset  to  this  fact  we  have  another,  viz:  The  actual 
amount  of  manure  added  to  the  soil  to  insure  a  fine  crop 
of  tobacco  is  not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  would  be 
required  to  produce  first-rate  crops  of  wheat  or  corn  ;  and 
with  this  application,  good  crops  of”  the  weed”  arc  taken 
year  after  year.  Two  things  are  certain— 1st.  The  manure 
supplies  directly  but  a  portion  of  the  constituents  of  the 
tobacco  ash  ;  2d.  Those  which  are  lacking  are  supplied 
by  the  soil,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  manure,  by  water, 
by  the  air  and  by  tillage,  by  all  of  which,  these  anti-con¬ 
stituents  are  brought,  into  an  available  condition.  When 
the  soil  ceases  to  yield  those  constituents  (particularly 
potash)  which  ordinary  manure  does  not  supply  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  the  tobacco  crop  will  inevitably  fall  off 
.  In  some  sails  this  comes  after  a  few  years  ;  but  by  judi¬ 
cious  rest  and  cropping  with  otlierplants,  and  proper  ma-_ 
miring,  tobacco  culture  will  again  be- profitable. 

Wliat  Crops  Should  Follow  Tobacco  1 — 

“L.  A.  C. ’’—Tobacco  leaves  the  land  in  admirable  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  to  bo  followed  by  grass,  which 
will  do  well  for  several  years.  Almost  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  crops  will  do  well  after  tobacco.  Roots  find  potash 
enough.  Potatoes,  if  planted  on  good  tobacco  land,  which 
has  not  been  over-cropped,  even  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  will  usually  indicate  no  lack  of  this  substance, 
though  peculiarly  sensitive  to  its  absence.  Ruta-bagas 
(Swedes)  arc  favored  by  the  amount  of  the  phosphates 


left  as  a  residuum  in  old  tobacco  land,  and  these,  it  is 
well  known,  arc  peculiarly  advantageous  to  all  the  turnip 
family.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  cabbages  are  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated,  after  tobacco  with  good  success. 


Norway  asttl  otlser  (Oats. — Some  time 
ago  we  asked  for  the  experience  of  our  readers  who  had 
tried  the  Norway  oats.  We  condense  the  statements  re¬ 
ceived,  but  neither  color  nor  qualify  them  : 

Xutlier  Bailey,  -Jewett,  N.  Y. — Sowed  1  bushel  G  quarts  ; 
harvested  GO  bushels,  and  thinks  he  can  raise  100  bushels. 

John  Baxter,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.— Bought  of  Jones  & 
Clark  half  a  bushel,  which  cost  $3;  “found  them  the 
most  disgracefully,  dirty  seed  ever  vended.”  Sowed  on  the 
best  land  he  had,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  “  Ilorscmane  " 
oats,  which  he  could  have  bought  for  GOc.  per  bit.  at  home. 

John  J.  Horton,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — Sowed  late 
and  on  inferior  land;  they  grew  well,  5  feet  high,  with 
heavy  heads ;  were  the  best  he  ever  raised.  After  they 
were  ripe  they  were  not  lodged  by  two  heavy  storms. 

Clark  L.  Horton,  Coveutryville,  N.  Y. — Sowed  15  lbs.; 
harvested  10  bushels  by  measure  (23  by  weight),  weighed 
nearly  33  lbs.  per  bushel ;  grew  to  5  or  G  feet  high  ;  land 
rich.  A  terrific  storm  prostrated  them. 

C.  C.  Phelps,  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Seed  of  Ileffron ;  oats 
stood  5  to  G  feet  high ;  did  not  lodge  ;  wore  cut  by  wire 
worms  ;  yielded  SI  bushels  per  acre. 

Addison  Ely,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. — Seed,  from  Jones  & 
Clark,  very  light ;  sowed  on  good  ground  ;  yield,  very  poor. 

John  K.  Busteed,  Union,  N.  Y, — Tried  Surprise,  Nor¬ 
way,  White  Norway  and  Swedish,  and  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Surprise  for  earliness  aud  weight  per  buslud. 

Win.  M.  Blakewell,  no  Post-Office,  probably  in  Pennsvl 
vania — Sowed  1  bushel  black  oats,  which  weighed  42  lbs. ; 
sowed  on  fair  land  with  175  lbs.  of  guano  ;  harvested  1G 
bushels  weighing  2S  lbs.  per  bu.  The  color  changed  from 
black  to  gray-and-white ;  greatly  inferior  to  common  oats. 

John  T.  Bramliall,  Falls  Church,  Ya. — Sowed,  rather 
late,  4  quarts  clean  seed,  which  weighed  ST  lbs.  to  tho 
bushel ;  harvested  3>4  bushels  weighing  25)4  lbs.  per  bu.; 
grew  tall,  and  lodged  when  nearly  ripe.  Thinks  “  the  Nor¬ 
way  a  first-class  oat,  but  not  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.” 

Edward  J.  Ivy,  Hampton,  Va. — Bought  1  quart  of  seed; 
got  T5  qts.,  aud  left  5  or  G  in  the  straw.  Says  they  will 
yield  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  oat  ho  ever  saw. 

James  E.  Blake,  Granville,  Ill. — Says  he  never  saw 
their  equal ;  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  straw  as  fodder. 

R.  F.  Brumfield,  Kirkmansville,  Ky. — Bought  1  quart, 
which  came  torn-  open  and  one-third  gone  ;  sowed  on  100 
yards  of  low  land  :  they  were  hurt  by  being  flooded  and 
by  the  drought,  yet  he  gathered  3  pecks  which  he  “  would 
not  part  with  for  anything  in  reason.” 

J.  W.  Speering,  Humboldt,  Kan. — Sowed  1  bushel  and 
2  lbs.,  and  estimates  his  crop  at  100  bushels.  Says,  “  They 
are  far  superior  to  any  oats  I  ever  saw.” 

Wm.  Woodford,  Fremont,  O. — Writes,  he  sowed  half  a 
bushel  Norway  oats  ;  grew  about  6  feet  high,  and  yielded 
25  bushels — more  than  twice  as  much  as  common  oats. 

Philip  C.  Tussing,  Winchester,  O. — Sowed  13(4  lbs. 
the  10th  of  April,  and  thrashed  30  bushels  from  tho  same. 

Horace  J.  Taylor,  Claridon,  O. — Raised  from  1  seed 
5,155  seeds  on  21  heads  ;  the  largest  head  had  40G  seeds, 
the  smallest  134 ;  4  husks  contained  3  seeds  each.  They 
stood  straight,  about  5  feethigli ;  straw  very  large.” 

C.  J.  Dietrich,  Grand  Rapids, Mich. — “Drilled  in,  on 
rather  heavy  soil,  32  lbs.  on  just  one  acre.  A  tremendous 
dashing  rain  packed  the  ground  so  hard  that  not  more 
than  half  the  seed  came  up  ;  yet  from  what  came  up  I  har¬ 
vested  about  GO  bushels  of  oats,  that  weighed  40  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  Straw,  4  to  5  feet  high,  large  and  stiff' ;  none 
lodged ;  heads  were  very  long  and  full.  Surprise  oats,  in 
the  same  field,  with  same  treatment,  yielded  only  40  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  and  weighed  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The 
Surprise  is  much  the  prettier  oat,  but  tho  Norway  beats 
them  to  death  in  yield.” 

II.  Lorentgcn  reports  that  Gen.  Israel  Garrard,  of 
Frontenac,  Minn.,  drilled  8  acres  with  1  bushel  and  !4 
peck  to  the  acre — (land,  a  black  loamy  soil,  broke  two 
years  ago,  and  had  last  year  a  crop  of  wheat  on  it).  The 
yield  was  a  little  over  000  bushels,  making  120  to  the  acre. 

J.  E.  Davis,  South  Bend,  Ind. — Purchased  2  quarts  of 
Norway  oats  from  Jones  &  Clark  ;  sowed  on  light  soil ; 
yield,  230  lbs.,  and  8  or  10  small  sheaves  of  common  oats, 

Daniel  Noble,  Bell  Plain,  Wis. — Sowed  1  bu.  on  a 
piece  of  poor  timothy  sod,  freshly  broken  up ;  yield, 
94 bu.;  weighed  41  lbs.  They  had  been  twice  broken 
into  by  hogs,  and  badly  trampled ;  grain  thick,  like 
barley ;  one  stool  had  19  heads  with  4,341  grains. 

■WHaitc  Notrwsty. — E.  M.  Angle,  Herrick, 
Pa. — Sends  a  sample.  (We  know  no  such  oats.)  He 
says  they  yield  extremely  well,  from  120  to  150  bushels 
per  acre,  and  weigh  45  to  50  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Wliito  Sclioneu  Oats. — Wm.  W.  Horner,  of  Moy¬ 
ers’  Mills,  Pa.,  sowed  1  pint  of  White  Schonen  oats,  im¬ 
ported  from  Hamburg.  Yield  4  bushels.  He  sowed,  also, 
1  pint  of  the  Norway  oats,  and  It  yielded  2%  bushels. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  4. 


I  am  now  preparing  nine  acres  and  a  half  for 
corn— being  one-sixth  of  .the  arable  portion  of 
the  farm.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  com¬ 
paring  the  effect  of  two  or  three  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  preparation  of  the  land.  The  soil  is 
heavy,  and  before  draining  was  excessively  wet, 
although  lying  over  the  crown  of  a  high  ridge 
with  slope  enough  to  make  draining  easy. 

About  one-half  of  the  land  was  seeded  down 
in  18G7,  and  is,,  still  in  grass;  one-third  was  in 
corn  in  ’67,  in  roots  (very  poor  crop)  in  1868  and 
produced,  with  heavy  manuring,  a  very  fine 
crop  of  corn  fodder  in  1869;  one-sixth  produced 
a  poor  crop  of  hay  in  1868  and  a  very  good  crop 
of  soiling  rye  in  1889.  Of  the  grass  portion,  a 
small  piece  that  was  manured  in  September  was 
plowed  up  in  October,  being  a  strip  about  20 
feet  wide  across  the  field,  with  grass,  manured 
at  the  same  time,  on  each  side  of  it.  The  ma¬ 
nuring  is  being  done  at  intervals,  by  strips 
from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  will 
not  be  finished  before  April.  The  plowing  (ex¬ 
cept  the  small  strip  of  grass  land  plowed  last 
fall)  will  all  be  done  immediately  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  land 
will  be  uniform,  while  its  condition  when  I  took 
the  place  was  about  identical.  The  result  will 
show  a  comparison  between  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : — 

1.  Grass  land,  top-dressed  early  in  the  fall, 
and  left  untouched  until  May. 

2.  The  same  land,  plowed  in  the  fall,  the  ma¬ 
nure  being  turned  under  with  the  sod  a  month 
after  its  application — heavy  rains  having  fallen 
in  the  meantime. 

3.  Land  that  has  produced  a  heavy  growth  of 
rye,  been  twice  plowed  after  harvest,  manured 
in  the  winter  and  plowed  again  in  the  spring. 

4.  Land  (which  before  produced  corn  fodder) 
in  perfect  tilth,  very  heavily  manured,  plowed 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  heavily  manured 
again  in  March  and  plowed  in  May. 

5.  Glass  land  manured  at  various  times  be¬ 
tween  September  and  March. 

The  most  important  comparison  will  be  be¬ 
tween  Nos.  1  and  4.  The  first  will  probably 
have  a  heavy  spring  growth  to  turn  under;  the 
last  will  have  had  more  thorough  cultivation  and 
exposure  in  the  rough  furrow  during  a  very 
freezing  and  thawing  winter.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  reasonable  prophecy  of  the 
results,  but  I  shall  watch  the  experiment  closely, 
and  report  the  different  results.  If  other  farm¬ 
ers  would  make  similar  experiments,  the  va¬ 
rious  results  in  different  soils  and  climates 
would  furnish  a  foundation  from  which  some 
valuable  conclusions  might  be  drawn. 

One  of  my  early  ventures  was  to  purchase  a 
thorough-bred  stallion,  son  of  the  old  race-horse 
“Wagner,”  and  of  “  Fanny  King”  (a  daughter 
of  imported  “Glencoe”).  I  had  three  farm 
mares  to  breed  from,  and  could  hear  of  but  one 
thorough-bred  stallion  in  the  State.  To  send  the 
three  mares  to  this  horse  would  cost,  for  service 
alone,  $300.  So  I  bought  “  Dallas.”  He  com¬ 
bines  more  fully,  than  any  other  horse  I  have 
seen  since  “Hero’s”  time,  the  qualities  of  good 
temper,  good  form,  good  bone  and  good  blood, 
which  are  most  desirable  in  a  sire.  Hoping  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  my  neighbors,  I  fixed 
the  price  of  his  service  at  $25— to  insure.  I 
counted  without  my  host;  for  my  neighbors  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  their  mares,  at  $3  a  leap,  to  a 
cold-blooded  trotter.  Dallas  has  received  a  few 
mares  from  a  distance,  and  a  few  from  the 


neighborhood.  Although  at  the  price  fixed  I 
have  received  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  him, 
I  feel  fully  compensated  by  the  two  mare  colts, 
now  one  year  old,  that  I  have  in  my  stable,  (one 
mare  produced  a  dead  foal)  and  I  think  that  they 
are  enough  finer  than  my  neighbors’  colts  to 
convince  them  of  the  economy  of  breeding  only 
to  a  thorough-bred  sire.  My  own  mares  are  to 
foal  again  this  spring,  and  I  have  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  stock  that  will  bo  cheap  at  its  cost. 


Mr.  Edward  Curran  of  Utica,  asks  whether  a 
Jersey  hull  would  be  the  best  stock  getter  for 
the  milk  and  cheese  dairies  in  his  soction.  By 
no  means.  The  Jersey  blood  is  valuable,  main¬ 
ly,  because  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a 
proportional  production  of  casein,  have,  in  this 
breed,  been  subordinated  to  the  production  of 
cream  and  butter.  A  Jersey  bull  would  impart 
to  the  stock  of  a  cheese  farm,  a  quality  that 
would  be  little  prized,  and  would  probably  les¬ 
sen  the  value  of  the  stock  for  the  manufacture 
of  common  chaese.  If  you  want  a  sure  annual 
average  of  over  200  lbs.  of  butter  from  moderate 
feeding,  the  nearer  you  get  to  having  a  herd  of 
pure  Jerseys,  the  more  likely  you  will  he  to  se¬ 
cure  your  object, and  the  farther  you  will  get  from 
a  great  flow  of  milk,  and  a  great  yield  of  cheese. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  asking  how  they  can  get  my 
high  prices  for  butter.  The  question  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  answer.  It  depends  much  on  the 
nearness  of  a  good  market,  that  is,  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  pricG  for  extra 
quality;  but  it  depends  still  more  on  the  extra 
quality  itself.  The  cows  must  be  good,  the  feed 
must  be  good  and  regularly  given,  and  above 
all,  the  dairy  maid’s  part  of  the  work  must  be 
thorough  and  untiring  from  the  time  the  milk  is 
brought  into  the  house  until  the  butter  is  sent 
out  of  it.  The  essential  qualities  of  good  butter 
are,  that  it  should  be  worked  to  a  firm,  waxy 
texture ;  perfectly  dry,  of  good  color,  and  but 
very  slightly  salted.  It  should  be  put  up  in 
neatly  printed  lumps,  and  as  it  goes  to  market 
each  lump  should  be  surrounded  with  a  piece  of 
damp  muslin.  The  most  that  can  be  said  as  to 
flavor  is  that  there  should  be  no  objectionable 
taste,  such  as  that  of  turnips  or  oil-meal. 

If  any  one  of  these  points  is  more  important 
than  another,  it  is  the  question  of  color — for 
most  people  taste  with  their  eyes  rather  than 
with  their  palates.  No  butter,  no  matter  how 
good,  will  fetch  a  high  price  unless  it  have  a 
high  color.  Iu  summer  there  is  no  difficulty, 
but  in  the  winter  season  butter  is  ichite.  I  have 
a  herd  of  pure  Jersey  cattle,  the  yellow  pigment 
peculiar  to  whose  organization  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  study.  I  have  fed  them  on 
rowen  hay,  on  turnips,  on  beets,  on  corn-meal, 
on  everything,  in  short,  that  they  would  eat  that 
is  supposed  to  contain  coloring  matter,  and  I 
have  never  yet  had  in  winter  (from  a  dozen 
cows)  a  single  pat  of  butter  that  was  naturally 
more  yellow  than  “cream-laid”  paper.  During 
the  first  winter  of  my  operations,  Mr.  Tyler  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  a  pound-print  of  pecu- 
culiarly  deep-colored  butter,  to  encourage  me. 
He  said  its  color  was  due  solely  to  the  corn- 
meal  on  which  the  cows  were  plentifully  fed. 
He  sent  me  the  name  of  the  maker  and  I  visited 
him  the  next  June.  He  told  me,  very  frankly, 
that  he  used  annatto  the  year  around,  so  that  his 
customers  should  not  miss  the  summer  color 
when  he  was  obliged  to  use  it  in  winter.  The 
manner  of  coloring  is  important.  I  have  tried 
various  recipes,  including  carrot  juice  in  the 


churn,  and  I  think  that  nothing  equals  pure  an¬ 
natto,  or  rather  the  solid  extract  of  annatto. 

With  Jersey  cows,  and  I  think  with  any  oth¬ 
ers,  while  fed  on  succulent  grass  or  corn  fodder, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  color  during  the  summer 
season,  but  as  soon  as  the  color  begins  to  pale  in 
the  autumn,  a  very  little  annatto  should  be 
added,  the  quantity  being  increased  at  each 
churning  until  the  artificial  has  entirely  sup¬ 
planted  the  natural  tint. 

Annatto  has  another  effect  besides  giving  the 
color.  It  is  a  strong  flavoring  substance,  and  in 
countries  wheue  it  grows  it  is  much  used  in 
cooking  on  account  of  both  its  aromatic  and 
its  chromatic  quality.  In  the  dairy,  it  not  only 
improves  the  looks  of  butter  and  cheese,  but 
imparts  a  flavor  that  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
“sweet  vernal  grass”  taste  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  ordinary  annatto 
of  commerce  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
adulterations,  but  the  pure  dry  extract  (annatto- 
ine)  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

The  use  of  annatto  is  very  simple  and  easy. 
The  darker  extract  being  used,  (there  are  two 
kinds)  about  l‘|a  grains'  should  be  weighed  out 
for  each  pound  of  butter  to  be  made.  This 
should  be  dissolved  over  night  in  boiling  hot 
water,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  should  be  strained  into  the  churn  through 
a  piece  of  fine  cambric.  The  color  given  to  the 
butter  is  not  precisely  that  of  summer,  having  a 
somewhat  more  reddish  cast,  but  it  is  very  rich, 
and  the  product  is  in  every  way  improved  by 
the  application.  Even  for  shipping  to  distant 
markets,  the  extra  care  above  recommended  will 
be  amply  repaid.  There  are  dozens  of  buyers 
in  New  York  City  who  are  seeking  for  butter  of 
extra  quality  for  their  retail  trade,  who  would 
gladly  pay  even  50  per  cent  above  the  market 
price  if  they  could  be  sure  of  a  regular  supply, 
no  matter  how  small ;  and  they  will  soon  scent 
out  a  fancy  brand. 

After  experimenting  with  various  patented 
butter-workers,  I  have  got  one  up  on  my  own 
account  after  a  model  that  I  saw  in  use  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  I  like  it  better  than  any  of  the 
more  complicated  devices.  It  is  simply  a  white 
oak  table,  two  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide, 
made  of  very  heavy  stuff,  so  as  to  stand  firmly, 
one  side  being  one  inch  lower  than  the  other, 
with  a  groove  along  the  lower  edge  to  lead  the 
buttermilk  to  one  corner,  from  which  it  drips 
into  a  pail.  The  butter  is  laid  on  this  table  and 
worked  with  a  blunt-edged  white  oak  knife  12 
inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  with  a  projection 
6  inches  long  at  each  end,  for  handles.  The 
whole  is  made  of  s|4  inch  stuff,  worked  thinner 
at  the  edges.  The  handles  are  two  inches  wide 
with  rounded  edges.  With  this  apparatus  the 
butter  is  Vorked  out  into  a  flat  mass,  wiped  dry 
with  a  cloth  containing  a  damp  sponge,  then 
cut  crosswise  and  wiped  again;  then  rolled  to¬ 
gether  and  re-worked — and  so  on  until  it  is 
ready  to  receive  .the  salt,  which  is  worked  iu 
with  the  same  implement. 

My  German  dairy  woman  has  taught  me  one 
wrinkle  that  may  be  new  to  others.  When  the 
butter  has  been  thoroughly  worked  and  is  spread 
out  thin  upon  the  table,  a  knife  is  drawn  through 
it  from  end  to  end  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  and 
then  drawn  through  crosswise,  so  as  to  cut  the 
whole  mass  into  small  square  sections.  It  is 
then  rolled  together,  flattened  out  and  cut 
again — and  again.  Every  cow  hair  in  the  but¬ 
ter  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  knife  is  drawn 
out  by  it.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  hairs  taken  from  one  churning,  (and  it  is  a 
mystery  how  they  came  there)  but  with  the  ut- 
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most  care  that  can  be  given  flue  hairs  will  some¬ 
times  pass  through  the  strainer,  and  one  of  these 
in  a  pat  of  butter  might  cost  a  first-rate  customer. 

- -es—t - -aosaa  ^  - e— - ■ 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers— Ho.  4. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  in  the  hints  for  the 
feeding  of  the  colt  from  the  time  of  his  concep¬ 
tion  until  he  is  a  year  old,  I  have  had  in  view,  not 
the  average  colt  of  the  breeding  farm, but  a  special 
animal  that  is  intended  for  the  personal  service 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  for  probably  20 
years  ;  an  animal  sprung  from  a  noble  sire  and 
capable  of  a  far  higher  development  than  the 
average  work  horse  of  the  country ; — not  bred 
for  sale,  but  expected  to  pay  for  extra  care,  extra 
food,  and  extra  thought,  by  a  long  life  of  willing 
and  efficient  service.  With  such  an  animal,  the 
question  of  education  is  hardly  less  important 
than  that  of  food,  for  we  not  only  want  strength 
and  vigor,  but  the  courage  and  intelligence  with¬ 
out  which,  strength  and  vigor  will  lose  half  their 
usefulness,  and  become  a  source  of  danger. 

The  horse  that  we  have  under  consideration 
is  to  be  the  companion  of  our  children,  a  helper 
in  our  labors,  and  a  willing  servant  of  our 
“  women  folks.”  These  relations  require  that 
he  should  be  docile,  tractable,  willing  and  good 
tempered,  and  the  preparation  for  all  these  is 
best  commenced  when  he  is  not  more  than  a 
month  old. 

He  should,  even  at  this  aarly  age,  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  caresses  of  old  and  young. 

the  lime  he  is  six  weeks  old,  a  light  halter 
may  bo  put  on  his  head,  and  after  lie  gets  used 
to  this,  a  leading-strap  may  be  buckled  into  it, 
and  he  may  be  very  gently  coaxed  to  follow  a 
man  who  leads  his  mother  at  the  same  time.  If 
he  is  disposed  to  pull  back,  lie  must  be  taught, 
then  and  there,  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Don’t  try  to  pull  him  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  stand  as  firm  as  a  rock  until  he 
gives  up  pulling  and  slackens  the  rein  of  his 
own  accord.  Then  fondle  him  and  induce  him 
to  step  forward  if  possible.  Perfect  good  tem¬ 
per  and  indomitable  patience  at  this  lesson  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  year’s  pounding  and 
“breaking-in,”  when  he  is  five  years  old.  He 
has  to  learn  at  some  time  in  his  life  that  man  is 
his  master,  and  he  will  be  a  better  horse  all  his 
days  if  he  learns  at  the  same  time,  that  man  is 
his  friend.  This  lesson,  once  fairly  implanted 
in  his  mind,  will  never  be  lost,  unless  as  a  result 
of  inexcusable  ill-treatment. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia, 
breaks  his  colts  to  harness  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks,  and  he  claims  that  even  if  they  never 
have  a  strap  on  them  again  until  they  are  old 
enough  for  work,  they  seem  never  to  forget  this 
early  teaching,  and  to  take  kindly  to  the  har¬ 
ness  from  the  first.  He  has  a  very  light  har¬ 
ness  and  a  pair  of  small  wheels,  with  light  but 
strong  shafts  attached  to  the  axle.  Going  into 
the  pasture  with  his  apparatus,  he  takes  the  colt 
by  the  halter  and  leads  him  up  quietly  with  his 
mother,  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  gearing. 

Each  part  of  the  harness  is  subjected  to  his 
examination,  and  is  then  put  quietly  into  its 
place,  and  loosely  buckled.  He  is  allowed  to 
walk  around  in  these  until  ho  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomed  to  them.  This  part  of  the 
operation  may  require  several  repeated  attempts, 
as  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  neither 
frighten  nor  disgust  the  pupil.  After  he  has  be¬ 
come  perfectly  comfortable  and  “at  home”  in 
the  harness,  the  men  leading  him  drags  the 
wheels  about  with  him  in  the  field,  until  he  pays 
no  attention  to  the  shafts  striking  against  his 


sides.  After  this,  they  are  gently  passed  over 
his  back  and  he  is  made  to  walk  between  them. 
Then  they  are  passed  through  the  tugs  and  lie 
is  allowed  gradually  to  feel  their  weight.  Then 
the  traces  are  made  fast  and  he  is  allowed  to 
draw  more  and  more  of  the  load  for  himself  un¬ 
til  he  has  become  a  tolerably  good  harness  horse. 

In  another  instance  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  a  colt  that  had  been  taught  this  much 
was  daily  hitched  to  his  drag  and  left  to  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  barn-yard,  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  soon  he  learned  to  manage  it.  In 
going  under  an  open  shed  in  the  yard,  the 
wheel  caught  against  a  post,  and  he  turned  and 
looked  at  it,  and  experimented  with  it,  until, 
after  several  attempts,  he  backed  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  came  in  clear. 

Of  course  his  groom,  a  very  careful  man, 
watched  him  carefully,  and  took  care  that  he 
did  not  become  frightened  and  injure  himself, 
but  he  soon  learned  to  allow  for  his  cart-wheels 
in  moving  about  in  the  yard;  as  though  they 
were  a  part  of  himself.  At  times  lie  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  amuse  himself  with  a  whiffle-tree  dan¬ 
gling  by  the  traces  against  his  heels,  and  again 
with  the  loose  traces  striking  against  his  legs. 
All  this  requires  very  little  time  and  is  rather 
an  interesting  amusement,  than  a  task,  and  it 
insures  an  education  of  the  young  animal  which 
no  amount  of  rough  riding  and  breaking-in 
could  accomplish. 

I  believe  that  the  coming  generation  of  fann¬ 
ers  will  make  more  use  of  the  saddle  than  their 
fathers  do,  and  that  no  family  horse  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  satisfactory  unless  he  is  a  tol¬ 
erable  saddle  horse.  Education  for  the  saddle 
as  well  as  for  the  harness,  should  be  commenced 
with  the  foal.  He  should  learn  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  child  on  his  back,  and  to  carry  it 
about  without  being  alarmed.  Both  the  weight 
and  the  sight  of  the  human  being  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  are  novel,  and  should  not  be  too  suddenly 
presented.  Of  course,  a  colt  only  six  weeks  old 
should  have  only  a  very  small  child  placed  on 
its  back.  The  little  shaver  may  be  taken  in  his 
father’s  arms  and  slowly  insinuated  into  his 
place  without  danger  of  a  fracas,  although  the 
attempt  may  have  to  be  repeated  many  times 
before  the  colt  understands  what  is  wanted. 
In  training,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  universal 
rule,  with  young  animals  or  with  old,  that,  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  at  some  time  grossly  ill-treat¬ 
ed,  they  only  need  to  understand  what  is  wanted 
of  them,  to  do  it  at  once  if  within  their  power. 

A  colt  that  has  been  safely  carried  through 
its  first  year — well  bred,  well  trained,  and 
abundantly  fed — starts  his  second  year  with  a 
fair  chance  of  making  constant  progress  with 
even  ordinary  treatment.  All  that  he  now  re¬ 
quires,  until  he  is  old  enough  for  use,  is  good 
pasture  in  summer,  and  good  hay  in  winter,  al¬ 
though  a  little  grain,  (say  two  quarts  of  oats  a 
day,)  “to  keep  him  going,”  will  tell  with  good 
effect  on  his  size  and  on  his  muscular  develop¬ 
ment.  He  will  probably  be  better  fitted  for 
work  at  four  years  old  with  it,  than  at  five  years 
old  without  it,  and  the  saving  of  a  year  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  extra  feed. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  animal’s  growth 
he  will  be  benefited  by  being  made  a  compan¬ 
ion,  and  it  will  be  ail  the  better  if  the  pasture 
is  near  the  house,  so  that  he  can  have  daily  at¬ 
tention.  He  will  soon  learn  to  come  for  a  piece 
of  bread  or  sugar,  and  to  stand  for  a  little  comb¬ 
ing  of  his  mane  and  tail  and  the  smoothing  of 
his  legs  and  back.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  busy  farmer  will  have  much  time  for  ex¬ 
ercising  a  young  horse  before  he  is  old  enough 


to  work,  but  any  attention  paid  him  in  the  way 
of  leading  or  driving  about  (without  a  vehicle) 
will  help  in  the  final  training.  However  well 
developed  he  may  be,  no  horse  that  is  not  fully 
thorough-bred  (and  brought  up  in  a  racing  sta¬ 
ble,  at  that,)  should  be  put  to  wqrk  before  he  is 
four  years  old. 

Castration  is  performed  with  more  safety,  and 
more  easily,  just  before  weaning  than  at  a  later 
period  ;  but  if  the  colt  lacks  development  in  hm 
fore-quarters — has  too  light  a  neck,  or  too  low 
withers — he  will  improve  in  these  respects  if 
allowed  to  go  “entire”  until  a  year  or  more  old. 
It  would  be  useless  to  give  here  the  directions 
for  performing  the  operation,  as  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  entrusted  to  a  skilled  hand,  and  skilled 
hands  could  better  instruct  me  than  I  them.  All 
that  I  desire  is  to  urge  that  castration  be  per¬ 
formed.  Once  in  a  thousand  times  there  may  be 
a  half-bred  horse  raised  that  is  worthy  to  be  a 
stallion,  but  the  chances  are  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  it  would  be  better  in  the  end 
that  the  race  of  mongrels  be  not  perpetuated. 
That  old  rule  should  be  ever  before  us:  “Like 
produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor .” 
Let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  producing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  cold-blooded  ancestor.  If  we  have  got 
one  service  of  a  thorough-bred,  avc  can  get  an¬ 
other  when  necessaiy,  and  my  own  conviction 
(based  on  some  experience)  is  so  strong  that  the 
sire  should  be  really  thorough-bred ,  that  I  would 
sooner  pay  $100  to  have  a  marc,  that  is  fit  to 
breed  from  at  all,  served  by  a  “four-miler” 
than  to  have  her  served  by  a  half-bred  for  noth¬ 
ing;  it  Avould  pay  in  the  end.  Any  one  Avho 
vv ill  look  at  the  carriage  horses  belonging  to 
even  the  richest  men  in  the  large  cities,  or  who 
will  go  through  the  city  horse  markets  looking 
for  strictly  fine  carriage  teams,  will  realize  the 
fact  that  carelessness  of  breeding  has  made  the 
race  nearly  extinct.  He  will  see  plenty  of  “  road¬ 
sters,”  warranted  to  show  a  pace  that  is  of  no 
use  except  for  very  fast  pleasure  driving,  but  ho 
will  be  lucky  if  he  sees  one  really  fine  pair  of 
Avell  framed  and  stylish  carriage  horses.  If  he 
does,  and  if  the  animals  are  free  from  all  defects 
and  well  broken,  lie  will  find  them  held  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  six  or  seven  minutes. 

I  believe  that  three-quarter-bred,  Avell  matched. 
Avell  trained  and  stylish  horses — such  as  may  be 
raised  from  good,  honest,  cold-blooded  grand- 
dams — will  find,  henceforth,  a  ready  sale  at 
$2,000  and  upward  per  pair  at  four  years  old.  I 
also  believe  that  (accidents  aside)  such  animals 
may  be  bred  with  certainty ;  and  that  the  chances 
for  getting  more  would  be  as  great  as  for  get¬ 
ting  less.  This  sort  of  horse  breeding  would  pay 
much  better  than  the  lottery  business  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  fast  trotting — Avhere  one  horse  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  is  worth  $1,000,  and  one  in  a  thousand 
$5,000,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  balance  $150.  At 
the  same  time,  if  breeding  to  thorough-bred 
stallions  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion,  the  average  working  power  of  all  tha  horses 
in  the  country  Avould  be  doubled  by  reason  of 
the  greater  briskness,  power,  stamina  and  lon¬ 
gevity  that  “blood”  imparts.  The  question  of 
the  influence  of  blood  on  fast  trotting  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  one.  If  I  were  to  set  about  the  production 
of  this  class  of  animals  I  Avould  raise  only 
thorough-breds,  and  develop  the  trotting  action 
to  the  utmost  in  successive  generations.  Others, 
Avho  have  peculiar  views  about  the  “  obliquity 
of  the  os  calcis,"  advocate  the  mongrel  theory. 
Without  stopping  to  argue  the  question  here,  I 
may  confidently  assert  that  for  the  guidance  of 
fanners  my  rule  for  breeding  is  the  safe  one. 
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The  Northern  Hare. — Lepus  Americanus. 


The  true  rabbits  live  gregariously,  and  form 
burrows,  in  which  they  rear  their  young.  None 
of  our  rabbits  have  these  habits,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  which,  in  this  country,  are  popularly  called 
rabbits,  are  strictly  hares.  We  have,  in  North 
America,  some  thir¬ 
teen  species  of  hares, 
all  of  which  are  soli¬ 
tary  in  their  habits, 
and  instead  of  bur¬ 
rowing',  make  forms 
or  nests  of  grass  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  upon 
which  they  sit.  The 
most  common,  after 
the  Gray  or  Brown 
Rabbit,  is  the  North¬ 
ern  Hare,  also  called 
White  Rabbit.  It  is 
found  from  Virginia 
to  Canada,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri.  It  is 
considerably  larger 
than  the  common 
rabbit, has  ears  larger 
in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  head,  and 
a  longer  hind  foot. 

The  feet  are  so  thick¬ 
ly  covered  with  hair, 
that  the  animal 
makes  but  little  impression  upon  the  snow. 
In  summer,  the  color  of  the  animal  is  of  a  red¬ 
dish  or  cinnamon  brown  above,  and  white  be¬ 
neath  the  body ;  the  short  tail  is  sooty  brown 
above,  and  dull  grayish  beneath.  In  winter, 
the  pelage  changes  to  white,  but  when  the  hair 
is  parted,  lead  color  and  cinnamon  color  are 
seen  below.  The  fur,  at  all  seasons,  has  a  rough 
and  shaggy  look,  on  which  account  the  skins 
are  of  little  value.  The  animal  weighs  from 
three  to  six  and  a 
half  pounds.  This 
hare  inhabits  dense 
swamps  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  finds 
a  retreat  on  higher 
ground.  It  is  very 
seldom  seen  iu  the 
day-time,  as  it  does 
its  foraging  during 
the  evening  and 
night.  It  forms  well 
worn  paths  or  runs, 
which  it  is  said  to 
follow  for  years,  and 
many  are  taken  by 
means  of  snares  or 
traps,  set  in  these 
runs.  When  pur¬ 
sued,  it  runs,  or 
rather  leaps,  with 
great  speed,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  escape 
the  hunter  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  open  ground, 
doubling  and  turn¬ 
ing  among  the  thick 
est  woods  and  undergrowth.  It  is  much  more 
fierce  than  the  common  rabbit,  and  when  cap¬ 
tured,  bites  and  scratches  with  considerable 
energy.  Numbers  of  this  hare  are  sent  to  the 
New  York  market  every  winter,  but  as  they  are 
not  highly  esteemed,  they  sell  for  a  low  price. 
The  flesh  is$ry  and  hard,  and  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  common  gray  rabbit.  It  has  been 


stated  that  the  hare  was  introduced  from  Eng¬ 
land  into  Canada,  and  from  thence  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
error,  as  the  European  hare  differs  from  ours  in 
many  respects.  It  is  larger,  with  ears  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head,  and  it 
does  not  change  its  color  with  the  seasons. 


the  NOKTiiEiiN  HAitE — (Lepus  Americanus.) 

Sultan  Fowls. 

The  Sultans  were  introduced  from  Turkey 
into  England  about  the  year  1854.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  attractive  breed, 
closely  resembling  the  Polands  in  many  of  their 
characteristics,  vet  difftruig  from  them  essenti- 
ahy  m  others.  Their  plumage  is  of  the  purest 
white,  and  they  are  abundantly  feathered  on 
every  part,  as  shown  by  our  excellent  engraving. 


A  Fj'T,  OF  SULTAN  FOWLS. 

The  comb  is  forked,  at  least  it  is  in  two  parts, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  cock  from  which  the 
engraving  was  taken,  so  resembled  a  crescent, 
that  every  one  was  struck  with  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  combination  of  crescent  and  turban 
for  a  Turkish  fowl.  They  have  full  Polish  crests, 
and  muffs  or  beards  in  both  sexes.  The  body 
feathers  are  soft  and  abttnddnt;  the  hackle 


flowing;  the  sickle  feathers  well  developed;  the 
legs  fully  feathered  to  the  tips  of  the  toes;  the 
feathers  of  the  hocks  having  stiff  quills  and  ex¬ 
tending  back  in  a  line  with  the  thighs,  which  is 
called  being  “  vulture  hocked.”  The  hens  are 
persistent  layers,  rarely  or  never  wanting  to  sit. 
They  lay  large,  white  eggs,  and  many  of  them. 

The  breed  is  reput¬ 
ed  to  be  easily  kept, 
and  hardy,  easily 
confined,  and  useful 
as  well  as  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  chickens 
feather  very  young, 
and  hence  are  deli¬ 
cate,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  breeds 
upon  which  the 
feathers  come  before 
the  young  bird  has 
built  up  its  frame 
sufficiently  to  sustain 
the  draft  upon  it 
without  becoming 
too  much  weakened. 
Several  importations 
of  these  fowls  have 
been  made  within  a 
year  or  more,  and 
naturally  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  where  they 
have  been  shown. 
The  stock  of  Sultans  in  this  country  is  small, 
but  they  have  proved  themselves  hardy  in  our 
climate,  and  useful  as  layers.  They  are  less 
than  medium-sized  fowls,  buthave  plump  bodies, 
and,  if  abundant,  would  be  excellent  for  the  table. 

- «o— « - — - »-t* - - 

Osier  Willow  as  a  Hedge. 


We  recently  saw  a  successful  hedge  grown 
from  the  Osier  willow.  It  was  strengthened  at 
the  top  and  in  the 
middle  by  inter¬ 
weaving  the  branch¬ 
es,  without  severing 
them  from  the 
stock.  These  living 
ligatures  became 
stronger  every  year 
and  added  to  the 
stiffness  of  the 
fence.  It  was  kept 
trimmed  on  the  top 
at  the  hight  of  six 
feet.  It  turned  cat¬ 
tle  perfectly  in  its 
fourth  year,  and  is 
constantly  growing 
strongei'.  It  was 
kept  at  its  required 
hight  by  cutting  an¬ 
nually  a  crop  ot 
boughs  from  the  top 
for  basket  willow. 
This  is  a  novelty  in 
the  way  of  growing 
willows,  but  we  do 
not  see  why  Osiers 
may  not  be  grown  just  as  well  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  as  upon  its  surface.  The  wands  are 
quite  as  vigorous,  and  of  as  good  quality.  The 
double  office  this  willow  serves,  treated  in  this 
way,  would  induce  some,  perhaps,  to  cultivate 
it,  who  otherwise  would  not  think  of  it.  The 
owner  of  this  hedge  peeled  his  wands  by  hand, 
and  sold  them  in  the  market  for  ten  cents  a 
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pound.  He  remarked  that  lie  was  not  sure  it 
would  pay  to  employ  men  on  purpose  to  peel 
willows,  but  as  it  furnished  occupation  for  rainy 
days,  lie  thought  it  paid.  If  the  willows  were 
worked  up  into  home-made  baskets  without 
peeling,  it  might  pay  still  better  than  to  sell  the 
rods  at  the  present  market  price.  They  make 
a  very  durable  basket,  serving  all  farm  purposes 
quite  as  well  as  those  of  oak  or  ash.  The 
making  of  baskets  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  April  and  June,  1867. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  76. 


“I  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  clover  and  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing,”  writes  an  intelligent  New  York 
gentleman,  a  dear  lover  of  good  stock,  who  has 
bought  an  exhausted  New  England  farm,  “  I 
must  have  a  portion  of  it  producing  good  crops 
right  off.”  Very  well.  A  farmer  with  plenty 
of  manure  can  do  wonders  in  a  short  time.  Set 
a  gang  of  ditchers  to  work,  and  put  in  under¬ 
drains  where  most  needed.  Have  teams  and 
plows  enough  to  do  the  work  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  the  land  is  drained  and  plowed,  put  on  a  heavy 
roller.  Then  sow  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre  broadcast,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  fertilizer.  Follow  with  a  Shares’  harrow. 
This  will  mellow  the  surface  and  cover  the 
guano  without  disturbing  the  sod.  Follow  with 
a  forty-toothed  harrow  and  roll  again,  if  needed, 
working  the  land  until  there  is  three  or  four 
inches  of  line,  mellow  surface  soil.  Then  mark 
off  the  land  in  rows  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
plant  corn.  Cultivate  thoroughly  and  kill  every 
weed.  If  the  ditchers  cannot  get  through  until 
it  is  too  late  to  plant  corn,  drill  in  beans  on  the 
last  drained  part  of  the  field. 

Another  good  crop  to  raise  on  a  stock  farm  is 
corn  fodder.  This  can  be  drilled  in  from  time  to 
time  as  the  land  can  begot  ready.  Put  on  half  a 
ton  of  guano  per  acre  and  harrow  in,  and  then 
mark  off  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  drill  in 
four  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  expect  a  great  crop.  By  the  last 
of  July  the  Ayrshire  cows  will  take  kindly  to 
the  succulent  corn  fodder,  and  with  three  or 
four  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  it  will  enable  each  of 
them  to  make  10  lbs.  of  butter  a  week. 

For  the  pigs,  sow  a  few  acres  of  peas.  These 
will  do  well  on  sod  land,  sown  early  or  late, 
or  a  part  early  and  a  part  late,  as  most  conven¬ 
ient.  Sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in  500  lbs.  of 
Peruvian  guano  per  acre  and  200  lbs.  of  gypsum. 
Drill  in  three  bushels  of  peas  per  acre,  or,  sow 
broadcast,  and  cover  them  with  a  Shares’  har¬ 
row.  Commence  to  feed  the  crop  green  as  soon 
as  the  pods  are  formed,  and  continue  to  feed 
out  the  crop,  thrashed,  or  unthrashed,  until  the 
middle  of  November.  Up  to  this  time  the  bugs 
do  compar  lively  little  damage.  The  pigs  will 
thrive  wonderfully  on  this  crop,  and  make  the 
richest  and  best  of  manure. 

I  have  little  faith  in  any  attempt  to  raise  root 
crops  on  land  not  previously  well  prepared.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  mangel  wurzel 
and  Swede  turnips  for  the  Ayrshire  cows  and 
Long-wool  siieep  next  winterand  spring,  select 
the  cleanest  and  richest  land  that  can  be  found 
that  was  under  cultivation  last  season.  If  fall- 
plowed  the  chances  of  success  will  be  doubled. 
Plow  the  land  two  or  three  times  and  cultivate, 
harrow,  and  roll  till  it  is  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
Sow  400  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  300  lbs.  of 
good  superphosphate  per  acre  broadcast  and 
harrow  it  in.  Ridge  up  the  land  into  ridges  2‘|2 
to  3  ft.  apart,  with  a  double  mold-board  plow. 


Roll  down  the  ridges  with  a  light  roller  and 
drill  in  the  seed.  Sow  the  mangel  wurzel  in 
May — the  earlier  the  better— and  the  Swedes  as 
soon  afterwards  as  the  land  can  be  thoroughly 
prepared.  Better  delay  till  June  rather  than 
sow  on  rough  land.  The  first  point  will  be  to 
attend  to  the  grass  land.  This  affords  the  most 
hopeful  chance  of  getting  good  returns  the  first 
year.  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Sow  500  lbs. 
of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  on  all  the  grassland 
and  on  the  clover,  with  200  lbs.  of  gypsum  in 
addition  on  the  latter.  If  this  is  sown  early 
enough,  so  that  the  spring  rains  dissolve  it  and 
wash  it  into  the  soil,  great  crops  of  grass  may 
be  expected. 

“But  will  it  pay?”  My  friend  in  New  York 
is  a  very  energetic  and  successful  business  man, 
and  he  has  a  real  love  for  farming,  and  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt  that,  taking  the  New  York 
business  and  the  farm  together,  they  will  afford 
a  very  handsome  profit.  Furthermore,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if,  after  he  has  drained  it,  he  would 
cover  the  whole  farm  with  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre,  or  its  equivalent,  it  would  pay 
him  better  than  any  other  agricultural  operation 
he  is  likely  to  engage  in.  By  the  time  it  was  on 
the  land  the  cost  would  amount  to  about  $25  per 
acre.  If  he  sells  no  more  grass  or  hay  from  the 
farm  than  be  would  sell  if  he  did  not  use  the 
guano,  this  twenty-five  dollars  may  very  prop¬ 
erly  be  added  to  the  permanent  capital  invested 
in  the  farm.  And  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  will  pay  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  His  bill  for  labor  will  be  as  much 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  if  he  uses  the 
guano  he  will  probably  double  his  crops.  His 
grass  lands  will  carry  twenty  cows  instead  of 
ten,  and  if  he  raises  the  corn  fodder  and  roots,  he 
can  probably  keep  thirty  cows  better  than  he 
could  otherwise  keep  a  dozen  ;  and,  having  to 
keep  a  herdsman  in  either  case,  the  cost  of  labor 
will  not  be  much  increased.  “But  you  think  it 
will  not  pay  ?  ”  It  will  probably  not  pay  him. 
I  do  not  think  his  business  would  pay  me  if  I 
lived  on  my  farm  and  went  to  New  York  only 
once  or  twice  a  week.  If  there  is  one  business 
above  all  others  that  requires  constant  attention 
it  is  farming — and  especially  stock  farming. 
But  my  friend  is  right  in  saying  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  wait  to  enrich  his  land  by  clover  and 
summer  fallowing.  His  land  costs  too  much  ; 
he  has  a  large  barn  and  everything  requisite  to 
keep  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  farm  and  buildings  and  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  labor  would  run  on  while  the  dor¬ 
mant  matter  in  the  soil  was  slowly  becoming 
available  under  the  influence  of  good  tillage. 
The  large  barn  must  be  filled  at  once,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  apply  manure  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  If  he  lived  on  the  farm,  I 
should  have  no  doubt  that,  by  adopting  this 
course  and  by  keeping  improved  stock  and  feed¬ 
ing  liberally,  he  could  make  monej'.  Perhaps 
he  can  find  a  man  who  will  successfully  manage 
the  farm  under  his  direction,  but  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  his  present  profit  and  pleasure  will 
come  from  the  gratification  of  his  early  love  for 
country  life. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  no  more  about 
summer  fallowing.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
matter  is  not  understood.  An  intelligent  Ohio 
farmer  writes  me:  “I  see  that  you  recommend 
fallow  plowing,  what  are  your  reasons?  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  immediate  result  is  an  increased 
crop,  is  not  the  land  impoverished?  Will  not  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes  answer 
as  well  ?  ”  And  a  distinguished  farmer,  of  this 
State,  in  a  recent  communication  expressed  the 


same  idea — that  summer  fallowing  would  soon 
impoverish  the  land.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing, 
but  in  growing  too  many  grain  crops  and  sell¬ 
ing  them,  instead  of  consuming  them  on  the 
farm.  Take  twm  fields;  summer  fallow  one  and 
sow  it  to  wheat.  Plant  the  other  to  corn  and 
sow  wheat  after  it  in  the  fall.  You  get,  say  35 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  the  summer  fal¬ 
low.  From  the  other  field  you  get,  say  30  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  10  bushels  of 
wheat  afterwards.  Now,  where  a  farmer  is  in 
the  habit  of  selling  all  his  wheat  and  consuming 
all  his  corn  on  the  farm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
practice  of  summer  fallowing  will  impwverish 
the  soil  more  rapidly  than  the  system  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn  followed  by  wheat — and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  more  wheat  is  sold  from  the  farm. 
If  no  more  grain  is  sold  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  the  summer  fallowing  will  not  impoverish 
the  soil  any  more  than  corn  growing. 

My  idea  of  fallowing  is  this:  The  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  furnish,  on  good,  well  cultivated 
land,  plant-food  sufficient,  say  for  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  every  year.  It  will  be  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  on  good, 
strong  limestone  land  this  may  be  taken  as  about 
the  average.  To  grow  wheat  every  year  in  crops 
of  15  bushels  per  acre  would  impoverish  the  soil 
just  as  much  as  to  summer  fallow  and  get 
30  bushels  of  wheat  every  other  year.  It  is 
the  same  thing  in  either  case.  But*  in  summer 
fallowing  we  clean  the  land,  and  the  profits  from 
a  crop  of  30  bushels  per  acre  every  other  year 
are  much  more  than  from  two  crops  of  15  bush¬ 
els  every  year.  You  know  that  Mr.  Lawes  has 
a  field  of  about  thirteen  acres  that  he  sows  with 
wheat  every  year.  On  the  plot  that  receives  no 
manure  of  any  kind  the  crop  for  twenty  years 
averaged  16'U  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  plowed 
twice  every  year,  and  the  wheat  is  liand-lioed  in 
the  spring  to  keep  it  clean.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
a  field  adjoining  this  experimental  wheat  field, 
and  that  is  of  the  same  character  of  land,  he 
made  the  following  experiment.  The  land  after 
wheat,  was  fallowed  and  then  sown  to  wheat; 
then  fallowed  the  next  year  and  again  sown  to 
wheat,  and  the  next  year  it  was  sown  to  wheat 
after  wheat.  The  following  is  the  result  com¬ 
pared  with  the  yield  of  the  continuously  unma¬ 
nured  plot  in  the  experimental  field  that  is  sown 
to  wheat  every  year: 


1.  Year— No.  1— Fallow . No  crop. 

No.  2 — Wheat  after  wheat..  .15  bush.  3J4  pecks. 

2.  Year — No.  1 — Wheat  after  fallow...  37  “  —  “ 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat. .  .13  “  3 ’4  “ 

3.  Year — No.  1— Fallow  after  wheat . No  crop. 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat. .  .15  hush.  314  pecks. 


4.  Year— No.  1 — Wheal  after  fallow. .  .42  “  —  “ 

No.  2— Wheat  after  wheat...  .21  “  0J4  “ 

5.  Year — No.  1 — Wheat  after  wheat. .  .17  “  114  “ 

No.  2 — Wheat  after  wheat..  .17  “  — 

Taking  the  first  four  years,  we  have  a  total 
yield  from  1  he  plot  sown  every  year  of  56 
bushels  2’|4  pecks,  and  from  the  two  crops  alter¬ 
nately  fallowed  a  total  yield  of  79  bushels.  The 
next  year,  when  wheat  was  sown  after  wheat  on 
the  land  previously  fallowed,  the  yield  was  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  yield  from  the  plot  that 
has  grown  wheat  after  wheat  for  so  many  years. 

So  far  these  results  do  not  indicate  any  ex¬ 
haustion  from  the  practice  of  fallowing.  On  the 
other  hand  they  tend  to  show  that  we  can  get 
more  wheat  by  sowing  it  every  other  year  than 
hy  cropping  it  every  year  in  succession.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
a  fallow  the  land  is  more  frequently  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  by  repeated  plowings  and  liar- 
rowings  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  (in  mind  that 
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the  effect  of  stirring  the  land  is  not  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  stirring,  but  is 
according  to  the  number  of  times  that  fresh 
particles  of  soil  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Two  plowings  and  two  liarrowings  in  one  week, 
will  not  do  as  much  good  as  two  plowings  and 
two  liarrowings,  at  different  times  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  object,  theoretically,  to  sowing  wheat  af¬ 
ter  barley.  We  often  plow  the  barley  stubble 
twice,  and  spend  considerable  labor  in  getting 
the  land  into  good  condition;  but  it  is  generally 
all  done  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  We  do  not  get  any  adequate  benefitfor 
this  labor.  We  can  kill  weeds  readily  at  this 
season  (August),  but  the  stirring  of  the  soil  does 
not  develope  the  latent  plant-food  to  the  extent 
it  would  if  the  work  was  not  necessarily  done 
in  such  a  limited  period.  I  say  theoretically,  for 
in  point  of  fact  I  do  sow  wheat  after  barley.  I 
do  so  because  it  is  very  convenient,  and  because 
it  is  more  immediately  profitable.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  however,  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  seed  down  the  barley  with  clover. 

We  must  raise  larger  crops ;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  raise  them  less  frequently.  This  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  coming  improved  system  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  in  all  sections  where  good  land 
is  worth  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  and  wherev¬ 
er  land  commands  a  high  price,  we  must  keep 
our  farms  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  manures  or  cattle  foods.  Those  of  us 
in  the  interior,  where  we  cannot  buy  manure, 
must  raise  fewer  grain  crops  and  more  clover. 
We  must  aim  to  raise  40  bushels  of  wheat,  50 
bushels  of  barley,  80  bushels  of  oats  and  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  5  bushels  of  clover- 
1  seed  per  acre.  That  this  can  be  done  on  good, 
well-drained  land,  from  the  unaided  resources  of 
the  farm,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  may  give  us  no 
more  grain  to  sell  than  at  present,  but  it  will 
enable  us  to  produce  much  more  mutton,  wool, 
beef,  cheese,  butter  and  pork  than  at  present. 

“But,  then,  will  there  be  a  demand  for  the 
meat,  wool,  etc.  ?”  The  present  indications  are 
highly  favorable.  But  we  must  aim  to  raise 
good  meat.  The  low-priced  beef  and  mutton 
sold  in  our  markets  is  as  unprofitable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  it  is  to  the  producer.  We  must  feed 
higher,  and  to  do  this  to  advantage  we  must 
have  improved  stock.  There  is  no  profit  in  farm¬ 
ing  without  good  tillage,  larger  crops,  improved 
stock  and  higher  feeding.  The  details  will  be 
modified  by  circumstances,  but  the  principles 
are  the  same  wherever  agri -culture  is  practiced. 

A  farmer  in  Virginia,  who  says  he  finds  rais¬ 
ing  pork  at  present  prices  highly  profitable, 
asks  what  effect  the  manure  from  100  bushels  of 
corn  fed  to  pigs  would  produce  applied  to  corn — 
continuing  the  crop  until  all  the  manure  is  used 
up.  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  The  pigs  will 
take  from  the  food  probably  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  plant- 
food,  and  consequently,  if  the  stalks  were  also  re¬ 
turned,  the  manure  from  the  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  ought  to  give  95  bushels  more  than  the 
same  land  would  produce  without  manure.  It 
will  not  give  such  an  increase  the  first  year,  and 
probably  not  for  several  years,  because  the  roots 
of  the  corn  do  not  come  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawes’  ex¬ 
periment  sit  required,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  ammonia  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  minerals,  4.86  lbs.  of  ammonia  to 
produce  one  extra  bushel  of  wheat  and  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  straw.  One  hundred  bushels  of  corn 


of  60  lbs.  per  bushel  contain  108  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  equal  to  a  little  over  131  lbs.  of  ammonia. 
If  we  calculate  that  five  per  cent  is  retained  in 
the  animal,  there  should  be  1043|<  lbs.  of  ammo¬ 
nia  in  the  manure  per  100  bushels  of  corn.  This 
manure  applied  to  an  acre  of  wheat  would  give 
us  on  the  average  an  increase  of  not  quite  22 
bushels.  In  the  case  of  wheat  we  seldom  get 
back  in  the  increase  more  than  one-half  the  ni¬ 
trogen  applied  in  the  manure — often  not  over 
one-third.  What  becomes  of  the  other  half  is  a 
question  not  yet  fully  determined.  Part  of  it 
may  be  thrown  off  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
during  its  growth,  and  part  remain  in  the  soil  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
available  for  the  growth  of  another  crop  of 
wheat.  But  it  may  he  available  for  the  growth  of 
clover.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  a  good  crop 
of  clover  is  not  obtained  so  much  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil  that  are  unavailable  to  the 
wheat  plant.  The  clover  takes  them  up,  and 
and  when  it  is  returned  to  the  soil,  either  direct¬ 
ly,  as  a  green  manure,  or  as  manure  from  ani¬ 
mals  living  on  clover,  this  nitrogen,  in  part,  at 
least,  becomes  available  to  the  wheat  plant.  But 
'whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  fact,  as  Geddes 
says,  is  well  established  that  the  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver  does  enrich  the  land. 

Some  one  writes  to  the  Agriculturist :  “  Why 
does  not  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  stop  whining  about 
the  high  price  of  labor?”  Why,  indeed?  It 
does  no  good.  We  had  better  accept  high  wages 
as  a  fact,  and  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face. 
Farmers  cannot  control  the  labor  market.  And 
as  long  as  so  many  railroads  and  other  public 
works  are  going  on,  labor  will  be  high,  no 
matter  how  low  the  price  of  grain  may 
be.  But  there  is  one  consoling  thought — the 
money  is  not  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  men 
who  get  these  high  wages  are  enabled  to  live 
better.  They  buy  better  clothes,  and  this  has  a 
tendency  to  advance  the  price  of  wool,  and  they 
will  consume  more  butter,  cheese  and  meat. 
What  farmers  want,  and  what  our  soils  need,  is 
a  good  price  for  all  animal  products.  With  the 
exception  of  wool,  we  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  present  price  of  these  products, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  wool  had  “  touched 
bottom”  and  the  tendency  is  upward.  Give  us 
good  prices  for  beef,  mutton,  woo],  pork,  butter 
and  cheese,  and  we  can  rapidly  improve  our 
farms.  To  me  the  prospect  looks  less  discour¬ 
aging  than  it  did  some  months  ago.  Our  popu¬ 
lation  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Southern 
States  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
their  cotton  crop,  and  are  spending  it  wisely  in 
developing  their  resources.  They  are  sending 
North  for  improved  implements  and  improved 
stock,  as  well  as  for  pork,  cheese,  butter  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Then  we  have  a 
railroad  across  the  continent  opening  up  vast 
regions  marvelously  rich  in  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth.  Already  the  West  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  new  outlet  for  its 
products.  The  other  day,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  in  Colorado  wishing  me  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  two  or  three  kinds  of  the  best  breeds 
of  pigs.  I  went  to  the  Express  office  in  Roches¬ 
ter  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  sending  them.  The 
agent  looked  on  his  books,  but  could  find  no 
such  place.  He  then  went  to  a  large  map  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  office,  but  it  did  not,  reach  the  spot 
where  this  enterprising  farmer  lives,  within  five 
hundred  miles.  The  incident  only  shows  what 
a  wonderful  age  and  country  we  live  in.  Let  a 


young  farmer  raise  anything  that  is  really  valua¬ 
ble;  let  him  be  true  to  himself  and  honorable  in 
his  dealings,  and  fame  and  fortune  await  him. 

I  do  not  think  wages  will  be  much  lower.  But 
we  shall  discriminate  more  closely  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  we  employ  by  the  year.  Some  men  are 
better  worth  $30  a  month  than  others  are  worth 
$20.  Good  farm  men,  who  are  faithful  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  especially  those  who  can  take 
care  of  stock,  will  continue  to  receive  good 
wages.  Let  the  others  dig  railroads  under  the 
sharp  eye  of  a  sub-contractor ;  it  will  do  them 
good.  Our  farm  men  must  learn  that  if  they 
are  to  receive  high  wages  they  must  earn  them. 
They  must  learn  to  keep  things  in  order  and 
economize  time;  to  do  work  by  machinery;  to 
drive  three  and  four  horses  instead  of  two  ;  must 
ride  instead  of  walk,  and  then  use  the  strength 
thus  saved  in  taking  extra  care  in  feeding  and 
cleaning  their  teams.  They  must  learn  that  the 
proper  management  of  improved  stock  is  the 
highest  branch  of  agriculture.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  want  cheap  labor.  It  is  the  dearest  and 
most  provoking  of  all  labor.  1  want  a  man  who 
has  brains  as  well  as  muscle — a  man  who  is 
quick  to  think  and  prompt  to  act.  There  is  a 
demand  for  such  men  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
in  other  industries,  and  they  will  obtain  high 
wages  for  the  reason  that  they  can  earn  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  question  of  wages 
does  not  affect  that  large  class  of  farmers 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  family,  do 
their  own  work ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
High  wages  affect  the  price  of  everything 
that  we  have  to  buy  and  sell.  The  sons  of 
farmers  will  not  be  content  to  work  at  home 
for  poorer  fare  and  poorer  wages  than 
they  could  obtain  elsewhere;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  such  farmers  need  to  turn  their  attention  to 
improved  stock  and  improved  farming  as  much 
as  those  who  depend  principally  on  hired  help. 
It  has  been  said  that  high  rents  and  high  taxes 
in  England  compelled  the  farmers  to  adopt  an 
improved  system  of  farming.  High  wages  and 
high  taxes  will  do  the  same  thing  here.  A 
farmer  cannot  pay  his  taxes  and  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  with  crops  of  wheat  of  10 
bushels  per  acre,  or  with  cows  that  do  not  make 
over  100  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  or  with  pigs  that 
must  be  kept  18  months  and  then  be  fed  an  acre 
of  corn  each  to  make  them  dress  300  lbs.  The 
farmers  who  do  their  own  work  are  the  very 
men  who  should  adopt  high  farming  and  keep 
improved  stock.  They  can  bestow  the  necessary 
care  and  attention,  and  it  is  this  which  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hire.  I  know  a  farmer  witli  75  acres  of 
good  land  that  makes  probably  $1,000  a  year. 
He  is  a  capital  farmer,  works  early  and  late, 
keeps  everything  in  order,  gets  his  crops  in  at 
the  right  time,  and  suffers  scarcely  a  weed  to 
grow  on  the  farm.  He  pets  his  cows,  and  loves  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  all  his  animals.  I  visit 
him  frequently,  and  always  come  away  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  cheated  out  of  half  his  reward 
from  not  keeping  improved  stock.  He  bestows 
as  much  care  on  a  flock  of  common  Merinos  as 
is  necessary  for  a  flock  of  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wolds;  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  Shorthorns  and  Ayr- 
sliires  receive  no  better  treatment  (though  richer 
food)  than  his  native  cows.  This  good  care  and 
treatment  pays  him  vastly  better  than  if  he  neg¬ 
lected  his  stock,  but  if  he  kept  improved  ani¬ 
mals  his  profits  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

• - - ~ocZ3  O  CBnn— - - ■ 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — Those  who 
wish  to  try  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  should 
plant  it  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
will  allow.  The  land  after  plowing  is  marked 
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out  with  furrows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  small 
tubers  are  dropped  about  18  inches  apart,  and 
covered  3  inches  deep.  Go  over  the  field  in  a 
week  or  two  with  a  light  harrow  to  kill  weeds, 
and  cultivate  between  the  rows  until  the  plants 
get  so  large,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary.  It 
grows  readily  in  dry  soil.  Those  who  make 
trial  of  it,  should  take  care  that  the  plant  does 
not  become  established  as  a  weed. 


Alsike  Clover. 

The  Alsike  clover  is  still  under  discussion  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  the  accounts  as  to 
its  value  continue  to  be  variable.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  ask  how  this  differs  from  other 
clovers,  and  others  wish  our  “candid  opinion” 
in  regard  to  it  as  a  forage  crop.  This  clover  is 
also  called  Swedish,  and  frequently  the  “Swed¬ 
ish  or  Alsike,”  a  doubling  of  names  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid.  The  name  Alsike  was  given 
to  it  because  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  1834,  from  the  Swedish  district  of  Alsike. 
It  grows  wild  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in 
Southern  Europe.  Its  botanical  name  is  Tri- 
folium  hybridurn.  We  give  an  engraving  about 


one-third  less  than  the  natural  size,  which  will 
show  that  it  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
Red  Clover  ( Irifolium  pratense),  by  the  form  of 
its  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  its 
flowers.  The  flower  head  of  the  Red  Clover 
has  leaves  just  below  it,  while  the  separate  flow¬ 
ers  are  sessile,  or  without  individual  stems,  and 
they  do  not  turn  downwards  after  blooming. 
The  flowers  of  the  Alsike  are  white,  (the  older 
ones  turning  pink,)  and  in  this  it  resembles  the 
White  Clover,  ( Trifolium  rtipens),  as  it  does  in 


some  other  particulars.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  White  by  its  erect  (not  creeping)  stem, 
and  its  more  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  which  are 
more  distinctly  toothed  on  the  margin,  and 
without  the  notch  at  the  end  that  gives  those  of 
the  White  Clover  a  heart- 
shape.  The  seeds  of  the 
three  are  readily  distinguish¬ 
ed.  Red  Clover  seeds  are 
about  twice  the  size  of  the 
other  two,  and  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  notch  or  angle  upon 
one  side ;  they  vary  in  color 
from  lemon-yellow  to  pur¬ 
ple.  The  seeds  of  the  White 
and  Alsike  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  the  White  are  less 
regular  in  shape  and  vary  in 
color  from  lemon  yellow  to 
light  chestnut-brown.  The 
seeds  of  the  Alsike  range 
from  pale  yellowish-green 
through  olive  to  blackish- 
purple.  The  seeds  can  be 
readily  distinguished  under  a  magnifier.  The 
seeds  ripen  late  in  Juty.  Being  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Red  Clover,  it  requires  only  half 
the  amount  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
present  price  of  seed  is  from  60  to  75 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  quantity. 

An  analysis  by  Dr.  Anderson  showed 
the  Alsike  to  contain  nearly  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  the  common  clover,  but 
more  recent  analyses,  given  by  Prof. 
Johnson  in  “How  Crops  Grow,”  do  not 
sustain  this  conclusion — although  it  is 
a  little  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  Red 
Clover,  but  not  so  rich  in  this  respect 
as  the  White  Clover.  It  is  a  perennial, 
of  a  duration  depending  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  but  usually  short.  It 
goes  to  seed  readily  and  in  permanent 
meadows  or  pastures  reseeds  itself  and 
continues  to  flourish  for  many  years. 
The  Alsike  Clover  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  England  because  it  was  found  to 
flourish  on  soils  that  were  “  clover  sick.” 
It  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  reli¬ 
able  authority  that  it  would  produce  as 
much  hay  per  acre  as  the  Red  Clover 
where  the  soil  was  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  found 
very  useful  on  soils  where  clover  sickness 
prevails.  We  are  not  warranted  in  as¬ 
suming  from  this,  however,  that  the  Al¬ 
sike  Clover  will  grow  on  soils  where  Red 
Clover  perishes  from  an  excess  of  moist- 
re.  The  “  clover  sickness”  of  England 
and  the  failure  of  clover  on  our  low,  wet, 
mucky  soils  are  entirely  different  “dis¬ 
eases.”  Underdraining  will  cure  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  the  former  often  occurs  on  the 
driest  and  best  drained  land.  As  yet 
“clover  sickness”  is  unknown  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  and  so  far 
as  this  disease  (supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  fungus)  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
need  of  Alsike  Clover.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  regard  to  its  value  on  low,  wet  land 
where  the  Red  Clover  is  killed  out.  It  has 
more  fibrous  roots,  less  tap-root  than  that, 
and  hence  may  not  be  as  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frost  on  wet  land.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  we  desire  information.  We  arc  aware  that 
every  good  quality  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Alsike,  but  we  imagine  that  its  advocates  are 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  demand 
for  the  seed.  Where  good  crops  of  Red  Clover 
can  be  grown  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 


sowing  the  Alsike.  It  will  not  yield  as  much 
hay  per  acre,  and  as  the  roots  do  not  go  so  deep 
it  will  not  stand  a  drought  so  well,  or  bring  up 
from  the  subsoil  as  much  plant-food  as  the  Red 
Clover,  and  will  not  enrich  the  land  as  much 


Fig.  1. — PLATFORM  DOG-POWEK. 

Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churning. 

Something  has  excited  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  “dog-powers” — that  is,  in  contriv¬ 
ances  for  utilizing  the  power  of  dogs  for  churn¬ 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  other  light  work — as  we 
judge  from  the  numerous  inquiries  lately  receiv¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  good  symptom,  it  shows  that 
there  are  some  people  who  have  waked  up  to 
the  need  of  alleviating  the  drudgery  of  woman’s 
toil.  Where  there  is  much  churning  to  be  done, 
a  dog-power  is  truly  a  labor-saving  device. 
There  are  several  different  kinds,  the  best,  per¬ 
haps,  is  a  “  tread-power,”  like  the  ordinary  one, 
or  two-horse  tread-powers.  These,  however,  are 
rather  costly,  and  can  only  be  made  by  experi- 


Fig.  2.— WHEEL  DOG-POWER. 


enced  mechanics.  There  are  forms,  however, 
which  may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  use  of  tools.  Two  of  these  we  repre¬ 
sent  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  They 
are  worked  upon  very  different  principles.  The 
revolving  platform,  fig.  1,  is  set  at  such  an  angle 
that,  though  the  weight  of  the  dog  operates  to 
favor  the  turning,  it  is,  after  all,  by  his  strength 
of  draft  that  the  machine  is  effective.  The  ani¬ 
mal  must  be  harnessed  in  some  simple  way  and 
attached  to  some  fixed  object.  The  harness 
figured  has  no  advantage  over  the  simpler  one 
by  which  the  arctic  sledge-dogs  are  attached  to 
the  vehicles  they  draw.  This  is  by  means  of  a 
broad  collar-band,  and  a  small  rope  or  timing 
passing  from  it  between  the  legs  and  lielil  in  po¬ 
sition  by  a  belly-band.  The  platform  power  is 
made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with 
strength.  There  is  a  frame  made,  supported 
upon  the  shaft  by  means  of  cross-beams  pinned 
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to  it,  braces  beneath,  and  a  rim  in  which  pins 
are  set  to  act  as  cogs,  meshing  in  with  flat  ones 
in  a  drum.  The  churn  may  be  operated  by  a 
crank  and  walking-beam,  as  shown,  or,  if  a  ro¬ 
tary  churn,  by  a  band  running  upon  the  drum. 
A  track  must  be  made  for  the  dog  by  nailing 
radiating  cleats  upon  the  platform.  Any  arrange¬ 
ment  to  lessen  friction,  like  friction-wheels,  and 
iron  sockets  and  bearings,  will  be  of  essential 
service.  The  platforms  are  usually  7  or  8  feet  in 
diameter.  The  drum  should  be  a  little  swelled 
in  the  center  to  prevent  the  band  running  off. 

The  wheel-power  is  a  little  more  difficult  to 
make,  but  has  some  advantages.  It  is  operated 
by  the  weight  of  the  animal,  his  labor  being 
exerted  precisely  as  in  running  up  hill — as  a 
squirrel  runs  in  his  cage.  A  heavy  block  is 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  axle  to  hang- 
down  behind  the  dog,  and  cross-hars  may  be 
nailed  to  the  arms  or  spokes  to  prevent  his 
jumping  through.  The  wheel  is  either  made 
only  wide  enough  for  one  dog  to  run  in,  or  wide 
enough  for  two  to  run  abreast.  Friction  rollers, 
in  this  case,  are  also  very  useful.  The  wheel  is 
hung  in  a  frame,  that  will  not  shake  with  its 
motion,  which  is  sometimes  quite  irregular.  It 
is  made  with  bent  rims,  fastened  to  the  spokes, 
and  boards  are  nailed  to  these. 

The  greater  the  diameter,  the  easier  and  slow¬ 
er  will  the  wheel  turn.  Eight  feet  is  about  the 
right  size,  and  the  wheel  should  be  banded  with 
common  hoop  iron  nailed  on — regular  hoops 
not  being  necessary.  A  three-quarter-inch  iron 
rod  makes  the  bent  axle,  and  this  should  be 
keyed  fast  in  the  wheel,  while  the  ends  should 
run  in  metal  boxes,  which  may  be  oiled. 

Dogs,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  used  in  these  and 
similar  “  powers.”  The  last  are  rather  light  hut 
active  and  hardy,  and  the  exercise  does  them 
good,  especially  if  they  are  kept  stabled. 


A  Boat  for  Getting  Out  Muck. 


Digging  muck  is  work  that  may  be  done  at 
almost  any  season,  provided  drainage  can  be 
got.  Where  the  water  of  the  swamps  cannot  well 
be  drawn  off,  the  work  is  usually  deferred  until 
very  dry  weather,  which  is  not  necessary,  as  a 
little  contrivance  will  make  the  job  an  easy  one. 
“  S.  R. ,”  of  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  :  “  We 
have  been  drawing  out  muck  upon  gravelly 
ground,  hauling  it  out  of  the  swamps  in  its  wet 
state  by  means  of  a  boat,  made  as  follows: 
Take  five  one-inch  boards,  one  foot  wide,  and 
eleven  feet  long.  The  side  boards  are  sloped  at 
the  forward  ends  to  five  inches,  and  at  the  back 
end  to  eight  inches.  Three  cross-pieces  are  put 
in,  the  bottom  boards  are  bent  to  them  and 
nailed.  The  boat  is  drawn  into  the  swamp  by 
hand,  and  drawn  out  by  a  team  attached  to  a 
long  chain.”  We  think  more  cross-pieces  would 
be  desirable  to  give  strength,  but  it  is  clearly 
unnecessary,  and  in  fact  undesirable,  to  have 


shows  hand  ropes  near  the  stern  for  hauling  the 
boat  backwards,  and  the  chain  at  the  bow. 
- - - *-«=■ - 

Three-Story  Barns. 

Three-story  barns,  or  “  three-deckers,”  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  when  conveniently 
arranged,  are  decidedly  the  most  economical, 
both  of  material  in  building,  and  of  labor  and 


BOAT  FOU  GETTING  OUT  MUCK. 

the  boat  water-tight,  for  the  water  must  have  a 
chance  to  run  out.  Five  five-inch  cross-pieces, 
and  three-quarter-inch  oak  boards  would  make 
a  stiff,  good  bottom,  which  would  wear  a  long 
time  even  if  hauled  a  good  ways  over  anything 
but  a  stony  or  gravelly  soil.  The  engraving 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  BAKN. 

care  in  management.  The  accompanying  plan 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  several  requests 
for  a  barn-plan  to  accommodate  a  small  farm, 
and  not  to  cost  more  than  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

It  is  rarely  or  never  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  build  a  three-story  barn  upon  level  ground, 
but  where  a  descent  can  be  used  having  a  slope 
of  18  inches  in  10  feet  for  a  space  of  50  or  80 
feet,  it  will  do  very  well.  A  bridge,  or  a  walled 
approach  to  the  barn  floor  is  often  dangerous. 
Access  by  a  self-sustaining  sodded  earth  bank, 
sloping  off  gradually  to  the  general  surface,  is 
decidedly  preferable.  A  good  cellar  is  seldom  to 
be  had  without  considerable  digging,  and  the 
wall  against  the  bank  must  be  a  substantial  one 
of  concrete,  or  of  stone,  or.brick,  well  laid  in  ce¬ 
ment,  and  guarded  from  the  action  of  water  by 
surface  channels  and  underdrains.  The  cellar 
ought  to  be  at  least  9  feet  high,  the  floor  grout¬ 
ed  and  cemented  water-tight,  and  should  be  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  south.  Being  used  for  manure, 
convenience  of  loading  carts  requires  it  to  be 
reasonably  high.  The  feeding  or  cattle  floor  is 
not  necessarily  so  high;  7  feet  in  the  clear  is  as 
low  as  one'  ever  ought  to  be,  and  8  feet  is  about 
right.  This  floor  should  be  accessible  from  each 
end,  and  well  lighted.  The  openings  for  the 
manure  to  be  thrown  into  the  cellar,  and  for 
the  liquid  manure  to  flow  through,  must  be 
where  the  liquid  will  not  rot  the  beams.  The 
floor  should  be  laid  of  well-seasoned  inch-and- 
a-half  plank,  merely  tacked  down  at  first  if  not 
perfectly  dry,  especially  if  the  barn  can  stand 
through  one  summer  before  it  is  used.  In  this 
case  the  floor  can  be  re-laid  permanently  in  au¬ 
tumn,  after  this  extra  seasoning, 
and  the  seams  caulked  and 
pitched.  The  thrashing  floor 
should  be  not  less  than  12  feet 
wide,  the  doors  opening  nearly 
the  full  width,  and  10  feet  high. 
From  the  sill  to  the  plate  can¬ 
not  well  be  less  than  14  feet, 
and  the  barn  should  be  framed 
to  dispense  with  the  great  cross-beams  so  much 
in  the  way  of  the  horse-forks  (sec  figure  5). 
The  side  beams,  connecting  the  inner  posts  with 
the  outer  frame,  should  be  level  with  the  top  of 
the  great  door.  We  commend  a  feature  which 
we  have  long  known  to  work  well,  namely,  lay¬ 


ing  a  corn  floor  upon  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof. 
In  this  barn  such  a  floor  would  afford  18  x  40  feet 
of  space  for  spreading  out  corn  to  cure,  in  the 
hottest  place  to  be  found.  Such  a  loft  will  hold 
easily  1,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear.  The 
corn  is  lifted  in  tubs  attached  to  the  common 
horse-fork  rigging.  The  corn  slieller  is  placed 
here,  and  the  snelled  corn  run  down  by  a  shute. 

In  building  such  a  barn  economically,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  course  that  the  farmer  will  do  a  good 
deal  of  the  labor  with  his  own 
men  and  teams,  at  times  when 
other  work  does  not  press.  He 
wilf  dig  the  cellar  and  grade 
the  ground  for  the  approach 
and  for  the  barn-yard.  He  will 
haul  all  the  stones,  sand,  ce¬ 
ment,  and  lime,  for  the  wall, 
and,  perhaps,  mix  the  mortar 
and  lay  the  Avails  himself.  He 
will  cut  and  lieiv  the  timber, 
haul  to  the  saw-mill  and  back 
again,  and  assist  in  the  framing 
and  raising.  It  depends,  there¬ 
fore,  a  good  deal  on  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  barn 
is  to  be  built,  what  timber,  as 
well  as  what  foundation,  can 
be  economically  used.  The 
barn  can  be  built  near  New  York  with 
bought  materials  and  hired  labor,  for  $2,000. 

Description  op  the  Barn.  —  The  barn  is 
30  x  40  feet  inside  measure,  and  the  plans  are 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  main  floor.  On  the  left, 
space  is  taken  for  the  shop  and  the  grain  room. 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  MAIN  FLOOR. 

The  former,  a  room  10  x  14,  has  a  large  double 
window  and  a  single  one.  The  double  doors 
make  it  possible  to  run  a  Avagon  or  carriage  into 
the  shop,  for  painting  or  other  repairs.  There 
is  a  carpenter’s  bench  and  a  closet  for  tools. 
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Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF  CATTLE  FLOOR. 

The  chimney  passes  through  this  room,  and  a 
fire  can  be  made  if  necessary.  The  grain  room 
should  be  supplied  with  bins,  and  there  should 
be  tivo  or  three  sliutes  for  different  kinds  of 
grain  or  meal.  These  are  shoAvn  at  g  s ,  fig.  2, 
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and  are  intended  to  be  of  canvass,  after  passing 
through  the  floor,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  to 
one  side  and  out  of  the  way.  These  rooms  need 
not  be  more  than  7  or  7‘|a  feet  high.  From  the 
thrashing  floor,  two  shutes,  or  trap  doors  com¬ 
municate  with  the  floor  below — one  near  the 
stairs  for  cut  hav,  etc.,  one  near  the  litter  bay, 
through  which  bedding  may  be  thrown  down  at 
the  rear  of  the  cows,  while  the  ventilator  is 
also  used  as  a  shute,  and  through  it,  long  hay  is 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  BARN-CELLAR. 


thrown  down,  falling  in  the  passage-way  between 
the  horse  stables  and  the  cow  mangers.  This  ven¬ 
tilator  ( V)  is  3  x  3  feet  square,  and  extends  from 
the  cattle  floor  out  through  the  roof  of  the  barn. 

The  plan  of  the  cattle  floor  (fig.  3)  needs  little 
explanation.  The  stairs  at  e  are  hinged  and 
may  be  turned  up  and  fastened,  so  that  a  cart 
can  be  driven,  or  backed  under  them,  to  dump  a 
load  of  green  fodder  upon  the  floor'  or  one  of 
muck  to  be  thrown  through  the  trap  door  /  to 
the  pigs.  The  feed-box  d  is  movable.  Near 
the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  horse  and  ox 
stalls  are,  the  shed  for  wagons,  carts,  tools,  etc.,  is 
supposed  to  be  placed.  At  &  a  hydrant  and 
water-trough  is  placed.  One  corner  of  the  horse 
stable  may  be  partitioned  off  for  nice  harness, 
etc.,  if  desired.  In  the  cellar  plan,  fig.  4,  a  root 
cellar  is  provided,  also  a  floor  where  steaming 
apparatus  may  be  set  up.  Here  the  “  working 
hogs  ”  are  to  be  kept,  and  either  shut  off  from  the 
manure,  or  allowed  to  range  over  it,  and  given 
the  range  of  the  barn-yard  besides,  if  that  be  de¬ 
sirable.  This  cellar  is  accessible  to  carts  or 
wagons  through  three  8-foot  doors,  and  it  is  light- 
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Fig.  5. — SECTION  OF  BARN. 

ed  by  windows  in  these  doors,  and  by  others  in 
the  ends.  The  ground  of  the  barn-yard  slopes 
towards  the  cellar,  and  the  water  is  collected  in 


a  tank  to  be  pumped  through  a  hose  over  the 
manure  whenever  it  gets  too  dry,  or  too  hot. 
Fig.  5  represents  a  cross-section  of  the  barn,  and 
shows  the  framing  and  slope  of  the  ground. 


Wooden  Shoes  for  Horses. 


Much  labor  would  be  saved  in  gathering  the 
hay  crop  upon  salt  marshes  and  on  reclaimed 
swamps,  if  horses  could  be  used  for  mowing, 
raking,  and  carting.  It  often  happens  that  the 
farmer  has  several  acres  of  this  soft  land,  where 
the  crop  costs  all  it  is  worth  to  gather  it.  He 
must  mow,  rake,  and  move  the  grass  by  hand, 
or  let  it  rot  upon  the  ground.  "We  recently  saw 
a  wooden  shoe  that  completely  remedied  this 
difficulty.  It  was  made  of  stout  oak  board,  one 
inch  in  thickness,  10  inches  long,  and  8  broad, 
and  rounded  at  the  corners.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  A  cleat  is  fastened 
across  each  end  to  prevent  it  from  splitting,  and 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  shoe;  this 
should  be  fastened  either  with  stout  screws  13|4 
inches  long,  or  with  wrought  iron  nails  driven 
through  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side.  An 
iron  strap  is  fastened  across  the  middle  of  the 
shoe  to  receive  the  shanks  of  the  strap  going 
over  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  which  are  held  in 
place  by  screws  and  nuts.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoe.  The  horse  should  be 
rough  shod,  and  places  should  be  cut  into 
which  the  toe  and  heel  corks  will  snuglv  fit. 


Fiy.  1. — UNDER  SIDE. 


Fi<r.  2. — top  op  shoe. 


-SHOE  FITTED. 


In  fig.  3  the  hoof  is  shown  as  it  stands  upon  the 
shoe.  An  iron  strap  (fig.  4)  is  fitted  to  the  hoof, 
and  the  shanks  pass  through  the  plank  and  are 
fastened  with  a  nut  and  screw.  This  shoe  is  so 
simple  in  its  construction  that  any  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  car¬ 
penters’  tools  can  make 
the  wooden  part  of  it, 
and  a  blacksmith  can 
furnish  the  iron  straps 
and  screws.  A  common 
monkey-wrench  will  be 
needed  to  put  on  the 
nuts,  and  to  tighten 
them,  if  they  get  loose.  3- 
Aset  of  shoes  made  of  good  white  oak  will  last 
a  great  many  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
shoe  enlarges  the  lower  surface  of  the  hoof 
about  four  times.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  a 
light  horse,  weighing,  say  900  lbs.,  shod  in  this 
way,  can  go  upon  any  soft  land,  where  a  man 
could  walk,  with  safety.  If  the  horses 
are  very  heavy,  or  the  land  very  soft, 
the  shoes  must  be  enlarged.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  had  been  in  use  upon  the  farm 
where  we  saw  them,  some  ten  years, 
and  so  manifest  were  their  advantages  Fig.  4. 
that  they  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  occasion  for  them. 
They  were  in  use  by  all  the  owners  of  a  large 
reclaimed  salt  marsh,  and  the  facility  they 
afforded  for  gathering  the  crop,  had  added  very 
much  to  the  value  of  the  land.  To  owners  of 
marsh  lands  these  shoes  will  be  invaluable. 


Hints  on  Turkey  Raising. 

The  southern  part  of  New  London  county, 
Conn.,  is  famous  for  its  turkeys,  and  the  manner 
of  raising  them  is  thus  described  by  “A  Na¬ 
tive  ” :  “  Ten  or  twelve  hens  with  a  gobbler  is 

a  good  stock,  and  if  there  is  a  good  range  for 
them,  this  number  may  he  kept  with  very  little 
more  trouble  than  a  trio.  Birds  from  2  to  4 
years  old  will  bring  much  stronger  chicks  than 
yearlings,  and  give  much  better  results.  But  if; 
from  any  cause,  last  year’s  hens  are  kept,  let 
them  be  from  the  early  broods.  The  late  broods 
should  all  be  sent  to  market.  It  is  a  great  point 
to  make  the  hens  all  lay  near  home,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  pay  to  yard  them  for  a  few  days 
when  they  commence  laying.  They  are  thus 
much  more  easily  protected  from  foxes,  skunks 
and  vermin,  and  are  much  more  likely 
to  keep  together  in  one  flock.  When  the 
young  ones  are  large  enough  to  go  to  the  fields, 
make  houses  or  shelters  for  them  to  lay  in,  and 
if  possible,  have  them  several  rods  apart,  so  that 
at  hatching  time  the  turkeys  will  not  be  able  to 
hear  the  peeping  of  their  neighbor’s  chicks. 
This  will  sometimes  make  a  sitting  turkey  so 
uneasy  that  she  will  abandon  her  own  eggs.  If 
nests  are  made  near  one  another  the  hens  should 
be  set  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  come  off  togeth¬ 
er.  This  is  also  desirable  in  case  of  failure  of  a 
part  of  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Two  broods  maybe 
given  to  one  mother  to  the  number  of  18  or  20  and 
the  other  hen  will  very  soon  begin  to  lay  again. 
The  eggs  should  be  carried  in  at  night,  if  frost  is 
threatened,  and  be  returned  to  the  nest  again  in 
the  morning.  The  heat  that  they  receive  from 
the  birds  while  laying,  and  the  turning  that  they 
get  is  said  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon 
them  and  to  make  them  hatch  better.  There  is 
a  difference  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  hatching  of 
a  fresh  and  an  old  egg,  although  they  be  of  the 
same  clutch.  The  old  bird  is  inclined  to  accom¬ 
modate  her  movements  to  the  strongest  of  her 
family,  and  the  weakest  are  frequently  left  be¬ 
hind  and  lost.  When  they  come  off,  confine 
from  one  to  three  broods  in  a  pen  from  10  to  15 
feet  square,  made  by  setting  up  wide  boards 
edgewise,  so  that  the  jmung  ones  cannot  jump 
out.  The  old  ones  will  not  wander  far  from  the 
pen,  and  in  about  a  week  the  chicks  will  be 
able  to  clear  the  boards,  when  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  go  with  the  hens.  In  storms  they 
should  be  sheltered.  Give  a  little  food  at  first. 
Indian  meal  is  too  fine,  and  frequently  kills 
them.  Get  eftrn  cracked  at  the  mill  on  purpose, 
and  increase  its  size  as  the  chicks  grow.  Wheat, 
buckwheat  and  oats  are  good  for  them  when  a 
few  weeks  old.  Feed,  also,  at  first,  with  some 
kind  of  fresh  animal  food.  Chopped  liver  and 
beef,  boiled  eggs  and  curdled  milk  are  good. 
The  success  of  the  turkey  crop  depends  mainly 
upon  the  first  month.  They  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  poultry  yard  every  night.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  a  boy  or  girl  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  watch  them,  keep  away  hawks  and 
other  enemies,  and  see  to  the  stragglers.  Not  a 
few  chicks  are  lost  in  the  grass  and  perish  be¬ 
cause  they  lose  the  sound  of  the  mother’s  voice. 
One  child  can  watch  the  broods  of  a  dozen  hens, 
and  keep  them  in  the  same  range — a  great  deal 
of  trouble  later  in  the  season.  For,  if  they  be¬ 
gin  to  feed  together  they  will  naturally  take  the 
same  course  every  morning,  and  all  the  turkeys 
will  be  found  near  together  when  they  are 
sought  at  night,  if  they  should  fail  to  come  of 
their  own  accord.  If  fed  every  night  they  will 
rarely  fail  to  make  their  appearance  when  the 
cows  come  for  milking.  A  pasture  is  the 
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best  range  for  them  when  they  are  young.” 

Notes. — There  are  some  things  about  turkey 
raising,  which  it  is  worthwhile  fora  novice  to 
know,  not  told  by  our  correspondent.  Turkeys 
if  well  trained  become  very  domestic,  and  may 
easily  be  made  to  lay,  in  good-sized  boxes  placed 
in  sheds  or  out-buildings,  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs 
and  vermin.  The  eggs  may  be  removed  daily, 
and  this  is  best  if  they  are  carefully  handled,  be¬ 
cause  a  turkey  is  often  half  a  day  upon  her  nest 
long  before  she  becomes  broody.  If  early  broods 
are  desired,  leave  a  nest  full  of  eggs  (wooden 
ones)  and  the  hen  will  soon  stop  laying  and 
sit.  Very  tame  turkeys  are  often  such  persist¬ 
ent  sitters  that  theymust.be  taken  off  at  least 
every  alternate  day  to  feed.  Turkey  hens  are 
very  careful  mothers;  they  rarely  or  never  tread 
upon  a  chick,  and  when  the  chicks  are  very 
young  their  extreme  care  is  almost  distressing. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  cooped;  and  this  is 
best  with  all  early  broods,  for  otherwise  the 
young  suffer  for  lack  of  brooding.  When  tur¬ 
key  hens  are  cooped  with  their  broods  the  great¬ 
est  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  coops  be¬ 
coming  foul.  It  is  well  to  shift  them  daily,  or 
to  use  an  abundance  of  dry  earth  scattered  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  over  the  floor  of  the  coop.  We 
prefer  to  feed  all  .young  birds  animal  food  ;  hard- 
boiled  egg  with  curds,  mashed  together  and 
mingled  with  bread  soaked  in  milk,  is  our  favor¬ 
ite  diet  for  young  turkeys,  and  they  thrive  upon 
it.  Cracked  wheat  and  corn  follow,  and  with 
other  grains  these  soon  become  the  staple  food. 


The  Cultivation  of  Barley. 

We  have  received  many  letters  asking  in¬ 
formal  ion  about  barley,  and  we  conclude  that,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  comparatively  high  prices  which 
have  prevailed  for  -a  few  years  past,  many 
who  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  this 
crop  are  intending  to  raise  it.  They  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  so  on  a  small  scale  at  first.  Our  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  as  favorable  for  barley  as  for  oats 
and  wheat.  We  cannot  obtain  a  good  crop  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  dry,  clean,  and  rich.  It  seldom 
does  well  on  a  recently  inverted  sod.  Its  best 
place  in  the  rotation  is  after  a  highly  manured 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  corn  crop.  The  best 
crops  are  obtained  on  a  rather  heavy  calcareous 
loam,  provided  it  has  been  thoroughly  pulverized 
during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  But 
as  this  is  seldom,  the  caset  the  soils  that  usually 
give  the  best  medium  crops  are  those  of  a  light¬ 
er  and  warmer  character — or  sandy  loams. 

Barley  should  either  be  -sown  very  early,  or 
rather  late — say  the  moment  the  ground  is  fit 
to  .work  in  the  spring,  or  not  until  after  the 
heavy  spring  rains  are  over.  We  have  had  the 
best  success  in  sowing  very  early,  say  the  first 
of  April;  but  good  crops  are  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  when  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 
Much  depends  on  the  season.  If  we  have  heavy 
rains  soon  after  the  barley  is  sown,  and  then  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  cover  the  ground,  dry  weather 
sets  in,  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  baked, 
and  the  crop  suffers.  An  early  sown  crop  would 
suffer  less,  because  it  would  have  got  a  good 
start  before  the  drouth  set  in.  A  crop  sown 
immediately  after  the  spring  rains,  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  in  condition  to  work,  commences 
to  grow  rapidly  at  once,  and  often  does  better 
than  a  crop  sown  two  weeks  earlier— but  not  as 
well  as  a  crop  sown  a  month  earlier.  If  the  soil 
is  rich  and  has  been  plowed  the  fall  previous, 
sow  as  early  as  it  will  work  without  clogging. 

When  barley  is  grown  to  sell,  the  six-rowed, 
or  what  is  usually  called  the/<?wr-rowed  (though 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  four-rowed  barley), 
is  the  most  profitable — because  it  brings  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  two- 
rowed.  But  when  barley  is  grown  to  feed  out 
on  the  farm,  the  two-rowed  is  altogether  the 
best,  especially  on  strong,  rich  land.  It  weighs 
more  per  bushel,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  enough, 
it  will  yield  more  per  acre.  It  has  another  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  being  later  than  the  four-rowed, 
which  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  wheat,  and 
we  have  wheat  and  barley  harvest  on  us  at  once. 
With  the  two-rowed,  we  can  get  through 
with  the  wheat  by  the  time  the  barley  is  ready. 

We  usually  sow  from  2  to  2‘|2  bushels  per 
acre.  If  the  land  is  very  rich  and  it  is  sown 
early  and  drilled  in,  less  seed  is  required.  Last 
year  we  had  a  better  crop  from  l1 14  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  than  from  S1^  bushels — but 
the  land  was  in  better  condition,  and  sown 
a  week  earlier.  The  yield  varies  more  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  crop,  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  season,  but  much  more  on  the 
condition  and  previous  culture  of  the  soil.  We 
have  had  over  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  just 
as  good  a  season,  and  on  land  naturally  as  good 
we  have  had  only  twelve  bushels.  We  again 
advise  our  readers  not  to  sow  barley  unless 
the  land  is  in  good  condition. 


Canada  Thistles  and  Other  Weeds. 

The  fact  has  been  often  stated  that  thistles 
will  succumb  to  dilligent  pulling  or  cutting  up 
below  the  surface.  No  plant  will  survive  this 
treatment.  Canada  thistles  may  be  easily  seen 
soon  after  the  new  shoots  break  through  the 
ground,  and  before  they  become  self-supporting. 
These  sprouts  while  yet  dependent  for  their  life 
upon  the  succulent  fleshy  roots  and  underground 
wandering  stems  of  the  parent  stock  from  which 


they  start,  are  in  the  most  vulnerable  condition 
possible.  A  broad  blade,  like  those  attached 
to  some  liorse-hoes,  drawn  through  the  ground 
some  three  inches  below  the  surface,  will, 
if  used  several  times  in  the  course  of  one  sea¬ 
son,  completely  wipe  out  this  pest,  except  where 
stones  or  other  obstacles  interfere  with  thorough 
working.  Plowing  is  not  efficient,  because  it 
leaves  too  much  root  upon  the  shoots,  and  only 
disturbs  and  transplants  them.  The  sprout  of 
the  Canada  thistle  is  pretty  tough,  and  if  evenly 
held  and  pulled  directly  upward,  will  usually 
draw  out,  breaking  off 
several  inches  below  the 
surface.  On  page  219, 
of  the  Agriculturist  for 
1868,  we  gave  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  pair  of  long- 
handled  wooden  tongs 
for  pulling  Canada  this¬ 
tles.  The  accompanying 
engravings  show  a  pair 
of  iron-jawed  pincers  or  tongs  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  notched  jaws  shouldbe  about  8  inches 
long,  narrow,  and  having  a  griping  surface  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  them.  The  drawings  are  sent  us  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Denroclie,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
iron  pincers  are  superior  to  the  wooden  ones, 
because  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  ground, 
and  so  get  a  better  hold  of  a  younger  plant. 


Corn  Fodder  as  a  Soiling1  Crop. 


We  have  made  during  the  past  season  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  relation  to  the  soiling  of  cattle, 
which  demonstrates  the  value  of  sowed  corn 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  a  small  herd  of 
Jersey  cattle,  and  a  very  poor  farm  from  which 
to  feed  them.  A  piece  of  rye,  sown  last  fall, 
gave  them  an  early  bite  in  May,  and  by  the 
time  that  had  grown  too  large  to  be  used,  the 
first  sowing  of  oats  -was  ready  for  the  scythe. 
Early  in  June  it  became  evident  that  most  of  the 
oats  would  be  too  large  for  profitable  feeding 
before  the  corn  was  large  enough  to  cut,  and  we 
paid  $100  for  two  acres  of  clover,  (with  the 
privilege  of  cutting  it  twice).  Commenced 
feeding  from  this  clover  on  the  24th  day  of  June. 
No  clover  could  have  been  in  finer  condition 
than  this  was,  nor  have  been  eaten  more  greed¬ 
ily.  It  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  cows’ 
forage  until  the  1st  of  August,  being  intermitted 
with  oats  and  a  little  grass.  During  this  whole 
time,  the  cattle  were  abundantly  fed,  and  were 
in  excellent  condition.  On  the  25th  of  July  we 
commenced  feeding  corn  fodder,  giving  it  at 
first  but  once  a  day.  By  the  middle  of  August 
it  was  fed  exclusively,  and  a  part  of  the  second 
cut  of  the  purchased  clover  was  re-sold  for  $20. 
The  calves  had  all  been  weaned  by  the  middle 
of  June,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  the  herd  to  prevent  a  full  product  of  butter 
at  that  time.  The  variations  during  the  summer 
must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  food.  The  following  table  of  the  week¬ 
ly  product  shows  what  these  variations  were : 


Week 

Food. 

Butter 

Week  Food. 

Butter 

ending 
June  5. 

Rye. . . . 

made ,  lbs. 
. 32 

ending 

Au".  7,  Corn . . . 

made ,  lbs. 
. 57 

■■  12, 

. ..29 

“  14,  “  .... 

. 58*4 

11  10, 

Oats. . . 

. 35*4 

“  21,  “  .... 

. 50*4 

“  26, 

Oats  &  Clover. .  .5014 

“  2S,  “  ... 

. 60*4 

July  3, 

44 

“  ...48*4 

Sept.  4,  11  ... 

“  11,  “  .... 

. 02 

10, 

u 

"  . .  .54*4 

. 50 

17, 

u 

11  ...49 

“  18,  “  .... 

. 54 

“  2-1, 

u 

“  ...47*4 

“25,  “  .... 

. 55 

“  31,  Corn  &  Clover.  .5214 

This  table  proves  two  things: — 1.  Whereas 
cows  kept  on  pasture,  fall  off  materially  from 
their  June  yield,  as  the  season  advances,  they 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  to  the  full  quantity  by 
soiling,  but  by  the  supplying  of  a  better  food 
their  yield  may  actually  be  increased.  2.  Neither 
rye,  oats,  or  clover,  nor  a  mixture  of  these,  is 
so  effective  in  the  production  of  butter  as  is  corn 
fodder.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  the  yield  of 
butter  was  largely  increased,  the  cows  were 
much  farther  from  their  calving  time,  and  as 
they  were  to  come  in  from  November  to  April, 
their  milk  should  naturally  have  diminished. 

Our  corn  fodder  was  planted  on  very  highly 
manured  ground,  with  a  common  wheat  drill, 
from  which  all  but  three  of  the  teeth  had  been 
removed,  leaving  the  rows  about  three  feet 
apart.  The  box  was  so  arranged  as  to  discharge 
about  forty  kernels  to  the  foot  in  each  row.  Two 
kinds  of  corn  were  used — Southern  white  and 
Western  mixed.  The  Southern  white  seemed  to 
be  very  much  the  best,  and  although  it  has 
naturally  an  enormous  stalk,  the  thick  planting 
reduced  it  to  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  J  inch. 
The  corn  grew  to  a  bight  of  6  feet,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  ground  as  thickly  as  anything  could; 
and  the  crop  would,  doubtless,  have  made  (could 
it  have  been  cured)  fully  6  tons  to  the  acre. 
- - - - -  - - - 

How  to  Raise  Parsnips. — Select  a  rather 
heavy  loam,  but  clean  and  rich.  Plow  it  deep 
and  harrow  it  thoroughly  as  early  as  it  can 
be  worked ;  mark  off  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
and  drill  in  the  seed  or  sow  by  hand.  Use  plenty 
of  seed,  two  or  three  to  the  inch,  and  be  sure  it 
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COLLECTING  SEA-FOWLS’  EGG  s. _ From  a  Sketch  BY  E.  Jump.— Drawn  and  .Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


is  fresh.  Go  through  the  rows  with  a  pronged 
hoe,  or  other  implement,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
distinguished.  When  large  enough,  thin  the 
plants  to  stand  4  or  5  inches  apart,  and  he  sure 
that  they  stand  singly.  Keep  the  land  clean 
by  frequent  hoeing.  We  raised  last  year  1,000 
bushels  to  the  acre  where  the  land  was  very 
rich,  and  not  500  upon  land  not  highly  manured. 


Collecting  Sea-Fowls’  Eggs. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  eggs  of  sea-fowls  are 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
upon  the  Pacific  side  they  form  an  important 
article  of  trade.  The  rocky  islands  along  the 
Pacific  are  the  resort  of  countless  numbers  of 
sea-fowls  of  various  kinds.  The  bird,  which 
lays  the  eggs  that  are  valued,  is  a  Murre  or 
Guillemot.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Foolish  Guillemot  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe, 
but  our  best  authorities  consider  it  different. 
Its  scientific  names  are  much  confused ;  it  is 


the  Uria  Brunnichii,  TJ.  Troile,  Cafaractes  Cali- 
fornicus ,  etc.,  of  various  authors.  The  bird 
makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  a  single  egg  upon 
the  bare  rock,  upon  which,  like  Hans’  hen,  she 
“  sits  standing,”  or  in  an  upright  position.  The 
eggs,  which  are  from  the  size  of  a  goose  egg 
down  to  one-fourth  that  size,  are  remarkably 
varied  in  color,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
bluish,  with  blackish  or  brown  spots,  no  two 
of  them  being  marked  alike.  The  bird  be¬ 
ing  very  inoffensive  and  stupid,  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  its  more  wide-awake  neighbors,  the 
gulls,  which  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
chance  to  plunder  its  eggs.  Dr.  Ileermann 
says :  “  I  one  day  saw  three  gulls  approach 
a  single  Murre  sitting  on  her  egg.  Two  of 
them  feigning  an  attack  in  front,  the  Murre 
raised  herself  to  repel  them  with  her  sharp- 
pointed  bill;  instantly,  the  third,  advancing 
from  behind  her,  flew  off  with  the  booty, 
the  first  two  immediately  following  to  claim 
their  share.”  The  esrg  gatherers  visit  the  islands 
at  intervals  from  May  until  July.  The  birds, 
when  their  eggs  are  removed,  continue  to  lay 


during  these  months.  During  a  “drive,”  as  one 
of  the  visits  of  the  egg  hunters  is  called,  the 
islands  present  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion.  The  birds  fly  against  the  rocks  in  their 
fright,  or  collect  upon  the  ledges  in  such  masses 
as  to  kill  one  another  with  their  struggles. 
When  the  drivers  take  possession,  the  birch’, 
leave  the  islands  and  settle  upon  the  water, 
covering  it  for  a  great  distance.  A  few  year:! 
ago,  domestic  fowls  were  very  scarce  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  great  demand  for  eggs  in  the 
cities  was  mainly  supplied  from  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  The  trade  in  sea-fowls’  eggs 
has  reached  nearly  $200,000  annually. 

■  .....  Q  ..iWBKfrQffl?  I  mm  $  m  " 

The  Abronias, 


Among  the  pleasing  annuals  is  Ahronia  um - 
bellata.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  producing  numer¬ 
ous  clusters  of  pink  flowers,  which  have  the 
general  appearance  of  those  of  the  Verbena. 
This,  and  one  with  cream-colored  flowers,  A. 
arenaria ,  are  found  in  abundance  along  the 
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pliores  of  the  Pacific,  where  we  have  seen  them 
growing  in  great  beauty  in  the  dry,  blowing 
sands.  In  cultivation,  they  do  best  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  While  traveling  in  New  Mexico, 
the  writer  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the 


the  fragrant  abronia — {Abronia  fragrans. ) 

beautiful  Abronia  fragrans ,  the  clear  white 
flowers  and  pleasant  fragrance  of  which  gave  it 
an  attractiveness  not  often  possessed  by  flowers 
of  that  region.  The  receipt  of  a  package  of 
seeds  of  this  plant  from  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  brought  up  pleasing  recollections 
and  gave  gratifying  evidence  that  the  plant  is  in 
successful  cultivation  much  farther  north  than 
we  supposed  it  would  be  hardy.  This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial,  and  does  well  with  Mr.  Terry  in  a  sandy 
situation.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  Fra¬ 
grant  Abronia,  taken  from  a  dried  specimen  of 
the  wild  plant.  The  stem  grows  about  18  inch¬ 
es  high,  and  the  leaves  are  fleshy  and  of  a  dull 
green.  The  flowers  are  in  umbel-like  clusters, 
of  a  pure  white ;  beneath  the  cluster  is  an  in¬ 
volucre  of  several  leaves,  which  are  white  also. 

In  cultivation  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
represented  in  the  engraving.  Tiie  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  those  of  the  Verbena  disap¬ 
pears  upon  examination.  In  structure  the 
Abronias  are  much  like  those  of  the  Four- 
o’clock,  both  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
Abronia  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  delicate. 


Spring  Flowers— The  Twin-leaf. 


In  the  woods  of  the  West  one  of  the  early 
spring  flowers  is  the  Twin-leaf  {Jeffersonia  di- 
pkylla).  Its  curiously  halved  leaf  readily  sug¬ 
gested  its  common  name,  as  well  as  its  specific 


botanical  one,  but  we  cannot  see  what  induced 
Di\  Barton  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Jef¬ 
fersonia — in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  States¬ 
men  and  soldiers  can  be  honored  sufficiently 
in  other  ways,  without  making  plants  perpetuate 
their  names  in  Jef¬ 
fersonia,  Welling- 
tonia,  Napoleona, 
and  the  like.  The 
engraving  gives 
the  plant  of  the 
natural  size  at  the 
time  of  flowering, 
though  later  in  the 
season  the  leaves 
become  somewhat 
larger.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  white, about 
an  inclr  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  are  borne 
singly  on  leafless 
stems  or  scapes. 

The  petals  are  usu¬ 
ally  8,  with  8  sta¬ 
mens  and  a  single 
pistil.  The  pistil 
ripens  into  a  pear- 
shaped  pod,  which 
splits  open  at  one 
side  to  liberate  the 
seeds,  as  is  shown 
in  the  detached 
figure  at  one  side 
of  the  engraving. 

The  Twin-leaf  con¬ 
siderably  resem¬ 
bles  the  Blood- 
root  ( Sanguinaria ), 
and  appears  in 
flower  at  about  the 
same  time.  It, 
however,  belongs 
to  the  Barberry 
family,  with  the 
curious  May-apple 
( Podophyllum ).  It 
is  a  pleasing  plant 
to  have  in  the  garden,  it  comes  so  early,  and 
has  such  a  wild  wood  air;  but  it  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  dropping  its  petals  very  early. 


Golden,  Domine,  Ben  Davis,  Rawles’  Janet, 
Willow  Twig,  Bailey’s  Sweet,  Talman’s  Sweet. 
Every  one  should  be  liis  own  judge  as  to  how 
many  of  each,  or  what  proportion  of  each  he 
wants.  This  will  depend  upon  circumstances 
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Varieties. — Much  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  have  their  origin  in  the  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  unsuited  to  the  climate.  We  should 
have  well  settled  ideas  of  what  varieties  we 
want  before  purchasing;  and  in  no  case  allow 
the  tree  vender  to  persuade  us  into  buying  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  not  stood  the  severest  test  for 
hardiness,  of  which  he  may  happen  to  have 
a  surplus.  Certain  varieties  will  succeed  in 
certain  localities,  while  certain  other  varieties 
will  not.  It  is  true  that  a  difference  of  soil,  or 
exposure  in  the  same  County  often  affects  differ¬ 
ently  the  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the 
same  varieties ;  but  those  in  the  following  list, 
embracing  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  have  been 
so  thoroughly  tested,  and  their  value  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  safe  to  recommend  them 
for  general  culture  in  our  State.  I  therefore 
offer  as  suited  to  Iowa  the  following 

List  of  Apples. — Summer:  Carolina  Red 
June,  Red  June  Sweet,  Earl}’  Harvest,  Benoni, 
Red  Astrachan,  Dyer. — Autumn  :  Dutchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Orange,  Lowell, 
Fameuse,  or  Snow. —  Winter:  Jonathan,  Grimes’ 


the  twin-leaf — ( Jeffersonia  diphylla.) 

which  no  one  so  well  understands  as  himself. 

Plan  of  the  Orchard.  —After  the  trees  are 
well  set,  there  should  be  a  plan  of  the  orchard. 
This  may  be  drawn  on  a  convenient  scale,  in  a 
blank  book,  having  each  tree  numbered,  and 
the  variety  named.  In  this  book  should  also 
be  kept  a  record  of  every  thing  of  interest  per¬ 
taining  to  the  orchard;  the  management  of  trees; 
method  and  time  of  pruning,  with  results; 
productiveness  and  hardiness  of  varieties,  etc. 

Cultivation. — I  would  not  thank  one  to  put 
a  plow  into  my  orchard  after  it  has  had  one 
year’s  proper  cultivation.  My  practice  is,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  first  year  as  late  as  the  first  of  August, 
by  throwing  furrows  towards  the  trees,  ridging 
up  one  way,  and  the  following  spring  early , 
seed  to  clover.  Leave  a  circle  around  each 
tree,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  keep  it  well 
covered,  or  mulched,  with  coarse  manure,  stir¬ 
ring  it  with  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  and  adding  to  it  after  the  ground 
freezes  every  fall.  I  have  found  this  plan  of 
seeding  to  clover,  and  keeping  the  ground  loose 
and  rich  around  the  tree,  far  better  than  tearing- 
up  the  roots,  and  bruising  the  trunks  and  branch¬ 
es  by  plowing.  A  heavy  mulching  in  the  fall, 
after  the  ground  has  frozen,  protects  the  surface 
roots,  and  keeps  the  tree  back  in  the  spring, 
when  it  is  often  injured  by  starting  too  early. 
Recollect ,  my  friend,  not  to  moic  and  carry  of 
that  clover!  You  may  turn  in  small  pigs  to 
harvest  it,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  around 
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the  trees  ;  which  they  will  do  (when  mulched) 
in  searcli  of  the  worms  and  other  vermin. 

The  health,  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  an 
orchard  depends  much  upon  proper 

Pruning. — If  a  tree  is  properly  managed  in 
the  nursery,  and  taken  up  as  it  should  be,  it 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  pruning  knife 
the  year  it  is  set.  The  shock  of  transplanting 
is  all  it  can  well  bear  in  one  year. 

Besides,  the  natural  top  will  make  a  demand 
for  a  corresponding  amount  of  roots,  of  which 
the  tree  may  have  been  deprived  by  removal, 
and  nature  will  be  sure  to  respond  by  furnish¬ 
ing  all  in  her  power.  The  second  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  use  the  knife  sparingly,  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  such  limbs  as  will  leave  the  top  lozc, 
spreading,  and  shapely.  Encourage  your  trees 
to  head  low,  by  trimming  from  above  rather 
than  from  below.  “Shortening-in”  may  often 
be  done  to  advantage,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  back  more  than  one-half  of  the  last 
years’  growth.  It  ought  never  to  be  necessary 
to  cut  off  a  large  limb;  but  if  by  neglect  it 
should  be,  cut  closely  to  the  trunk,  and  cover 
the  wound  well  with  grafting  wax. 

Drawbacks. — But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  apples  as  well  as  of 
liberty.  The  orchard  needs  constant  care  and 
watching.  Gophers,  Rabbits,  Borers,  Bark-lice, 
Canker-worms,  and  Caterpillars,  all  have  their 
time  and  season,  and  must  be  met  and  vanquish¬ 
ed,  or  we  have  no  apples.  The  Gopher  is  easily 
stopped  by  opening  his  hole,  and  dropping  in  a 
piece  of  sweet  apple,  or  potato,  with  a  little 
strychnine  on  it.  A  wash  of  cow  manure  and 
urine,  put  on  thick  twice  during  the  latter  part 
of  winter,  will  keep  off  rabbits.  Keeping  the 
ground  clean  around  the  tree  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  borers.  Caterpillars  and  worms 
must  be  hand  picked,  and  the  trees  kept  healthy 
and  growing,  to  guard  against  bark  lice  or  aphis. 

All  this  and  much  more  goes  to  make  up 
the  conditions  of  success  in  apple  raising.  But 
don’t  let  these  difficulties  discourage  you. 
Many  of  them  disappear  as  soon  as  the  trees 
become  well  established,  and  the  others  are 
slight  indeed  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  object  sought.  Farmers  of  the  North-west, 
don’t  let  another  spring  pass  Avithout  setting 
out  a  good-sized  orchard,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  This  is  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  tried  it,  and  who  believes  and  knows  that  we 
can  raise  apples  in  Iowa.  S.,  Powesheik  Co.,  Iowa. 


Budding  the  Grape-Vine. 


The  English  horticultural  journals  have  had 
much  to  say  about  budding  the  vine,  and  have 
given  accounts  of  the  remarkable  success  that 
has  attended  this  mode  of  propagating.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  seen  the  details  of 
the  process  described;  a  recent  number  of 


the  London  Field  gives  an  account,  of  which 
we  give  an  abstract  and  copy  its  engravings. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  upon  the 
main  vine,  or  upon  the  laterals;  the  best  time  is 
when  the  wood  of  the  stock  is  about  half  ripe. 
A  bud  is  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ;  the  stock,  fig. 
2,  has  a  corresponding  cut  made  to  receive  the 
bud ;  there  is  a  nick  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cut  which  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  piece 
containing  the  bud,  and  holds  it  in  position. 
The  surfaces  of  the  bud  and  stock  are  made  to 
fit  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  are  bound  together 
by  bast  matting,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Afterwards, 
a  bandage  of  cotton-wool,  extending  an  inch 
below  and  an  inch  above  the  wound,  is  placed 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  bud  and  leaf 
stalk  to  lie  exposed,  and  is  bound  on  firmly. 
The  cotton  is  to  be  kept  moist  for  several 
weeks.  The  bud,  of  course,  does  not  start 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  produces 
fruit  as  readily  as  the  natural  buds  of  the  vine. 
The  practice  has  thus  far,  we  believe,  been  con¬ 
fined  to  grapes  under  glass,  and  probably  some 
modifications  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  be 
successful  with  out-door  grapes  in  our  diy  at¬ 
mosphere.  A  friend  who  is  very  successful  in 
inarching  the  vine,  binds  up  the  wound  with 
oiled  silk  to  prevent  drying,  and  over  this  he 
winds  cotton  cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  sun. 
We  think  that  the  same  treatment  would  be 
worth  trying  with  the  process  we  have  just  de- 
described.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  much-talked 
of  budding  of  the  vine  is  not  budding,  as  gener¬ 
ally  practised,  but  only  an  old  method  of  graft¬ 
ing,  in  which  a  cion  with  a  single  bud  is  used. 

Crab-Apples. 

But  a  few  years  ago  Crab-apples  were  grown 
mainly  as  ornamental  trees,  and  the  rather  acerb 
fruit  was  sparingly  used  for  preserves.  But  few 
varieties  were  known,  and  these  received  but 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  pomologists. 
Now  we  find  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country  at  least,  the  crab-apple  is  becoming  a 
fruit  of  great  importance,  and  instead  of  the 
small,  astringent,  and  quickly  perishable  fruit, 
we  have  varieties  fair  in  size,  acceptable  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  excellent  keepers.  The  Siberian  Crab- 
apple  ( Pyrus  prunifolia ),  is  a  distinct  species 
from  our  common  apple,  ( Pyrus  malus,)  and  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the  cold  regions 
of  Siberia.  It  differs  from  the  common  apple 
mainly  in  having  its  foliage  smooth,  except 
when  it  is  very  young,  and  the  styles  (parts  of 
the  pistil)  woolly  at  the  base.  The  small-fruited 
or  Cherry  Crab  (usually  called  Pyrus  bacca- 
ta),  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Siberian,  and  has 
much  smaller  fruit  from  which  the  calyx  falls 
when  ripe.  The  Crab-apple  is  a  very  hardy 
tree,  and  will  endure  and  perfect  its  fruit  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  ordinary  apple  fails.  We 
think  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  im¬ 
proved  Crab-apples  now  attracting  attention  are 
natural  crosses  between  the  Siberian  Crab  and 
the  common  apple,  though  Dr.  Warder,  in  the 
Horticultural  Annual  for  1870,  considers  them 
as  sports  rather  than  hybrids.  At  all  events, 
whether  by  sporting  or  through  hybridizing,  the 
austere  character  of  the  crab  is  broken  down, 
and  it  is  improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
it  a  fruit  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  article 
above  referred  to,  Dr.  Warder  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  newer  varieties  of  this  fruit.  The 
receipt  of  a  box  of  specimens  from  Mr.  Charles 
Andrews,  of  Marengo,  Ill.,  reminds  us  to  call 
attention  to  the  claims  the  improved  Crab-ap¬ 
ples  have  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  live 


where  the  severity  of  the  winters  are  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  fruit  culture,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  of  Canada. 
The  Hislop  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  improved 


varieties  that  claimed  attention,  and  we  give  an 
outline  of  that  and  the  Cherry  Crab,  to  show  the 
difference  in  size.  The  Hislop  is,  however,  fit 
for  cooking  purposes  only.  The  specimens  sent 
by  Mr.  Andrews,  wTere  Marengo  (fig.  2),  a  red 
apple,  keeping  until  late  in  spring.  Chicago, 
yellow,  December  to  March,  and  Coral,  which 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  Chicago,  but  more 
acid.  These  all  originated  at  Marengo,  Ill.  A 
set  of  Crabs  has  been  raised  in  Minnesota,  by 
Mr.  P.  A.  Jewell,  of  Lake  City.  Among  them 
are  Summer  Rose,  July  and  August;  Orange, 
Sept. ;  Gen’l  Grant,  Oct. ;  Hesper  Blush,  Oct. ; 


Eureka,  fall  and  winter ;  Quaker  Beauty,  winter. 
There  are  several  Wisconsin  seedlings,  some  of 
which  are  known  only  by  numbers.  Harger’s 
Winter  keeps  until  April ;  Tuttle’s  Sweet  is  a 
very  large  and  sweet  variety,  red,  season  in 
September.  Last  season  a  fine  large  sweet 
crab,  the  Van  Wyck  Sweet,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  which  is  a  chance  seedling 
that  originated  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Proposed  New  Vegetable. — Polymnia  edulis 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a  plant  that  is 
valuable  in  both  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden; 
but  here  is  the  Polymnia  edulis,  which  claims  t< 
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be  both  ornamental  and  useful.  We  have  two 
native  Poly  mnias— -which  have  the  common 
name  of  Leaf-cup  —  and  very  coarse-looking 
things  they  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  re¬ 
cent  Bolivian  introduction  is  more  elegant  than 
its  Yankee  relatives.  The  plant  has  tuberous 
roots,  similar  to  those  of  the  Dahlia,  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  Prussian  seed  growers  that  the 
roots  are  much  esteemed  as  food  in  their  native 
co  mi  try.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  root  as 
represented  in  the  Prussian  catalogues.  A  re- 


( 

ROOTS  OF  THE  EDIBUE  POLYMNIA. 

cent  French  writer  says  that  the  roots  of  this 
Polymnia  resemble  those  of  the  Dahlia  in  both 
form  and  taste,  and  “  this,  in  an  alimentary  point 
of  view,  allows  us  to  appreciate  the  future  of 
this  plant.”  The  seeds  are  very  scarce;  but 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  we  have  a 
few  for  trial,  and  hope  that  it  will  prove  either 
handsome  to  look  at  or  good  to  eat,  if  not  both. 
We  should  add  that  the  Polymnia  belongs  to 
the  Composite  Family,  and  that  the  genus  was 
named  after  Polyhymnia,  one  of  the  muses. 
Our  native  species  do  not  deserve  so  poetical  a 
name,  but  perhaps  this  South  American  one 
will  show  that  Linnaeus  was,  after  all,  not  so 
far  wrong  in  imposing  it. 


Opium  Culture. 


The  request  that  those  who  had  grown  pop¬ 
pies  and  collected  opium  should  give  their  ex¬ 
perience,  has  brought  out  several  replies,  but 
none  so  full  of  details  as  that  of  a  correspond¬ 
ent  “B.,”  in  Wisconsin,  who  requests  that  we 
shall  withhold  his  name  and  save  him  the 
“  postage,  paper,  and  time  ”  it  would  require 
to  answer  letters.  His  experiments  in  opium 
raising  were  made  in  New  York  State,  in  1848 
to  1852,  upon  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Mr.  B. 
states  that  he  made  in  all  over  27  pounds  of 
opium,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  several 
medical  colleges;  a  quantity  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  have  the  morphia  extracted,  and  he 
has  the  statement  of  the  chemist  that  the  yield 
was  up  to  the  average  of  that  of  the  best  im¬ 
ported  opium.  The  first  point  to  be  considered 
in  regard  to  this  as  with  all  other  crops  is — will 
it  pay?  Mr.  B.  says:  “It  will  pay,  and  pay 
well,  if  attended  to  rightly.  I  know  that  I  can 
take  an  acre  of  land  and  get  more  money  from 
it  than  from  three  acres  in  any  other  crop  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  not  an  exhausting  crop,  but  a 


good  one  to  precede  wheat.  At  $10  or  even  $8 
a  pound,  it  will  pay  better  than  corn  or  wheat. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  many  will  raise  poppies  or 
that  too  mffch  opium  will  be  made.  It  is  too 
small  business  to  suit  the  mass  of  farmers.  It 
is  worse  than  a  dairy  in  requiring  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  business.  The  man  of  small  means,  with 
a  little  land,  and  who  is  close,  careful,  and 
plucky,  will  make  it  pay.  A  good  boy  or  girl 
can  attend  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  have 
over  half  a  day  to  spare.  The  labor  of  weed¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  is  no  more  than  for  car¬ 
rots  or  onions.”  Here  is  the  point  that 
all  intending  to  experiment  should  keep 
in  mind.  It  is  “  small  business,”  i.  e.,  full 
of  minor  details,  the  proper  observance 
of  which  are  necessary  to  success.  Good, 
rich  land  is  required,  which  should  be 
pulverized  and  leveled  as  for  an  onion 
bed.  Drills  are  then  drawn  with  a  marker 
so  arranged  as  to  make  two  drills  one 
foot  apart,  then  a  space  of  18  inches  for 
a  walk,  then  two  more  drills  a  foot  apart 
and  so  on.  The  seed  should  be  that  of 
the  Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum , 
which  is  now  kept  by  our  large  seed  deal¬ 
ers.  The  exceedingly  fine  seed  must  be 
covered  very  lightly,  which  is  best  done 
by  drawing  the  back  of  a  rake  lightly 
over  and  along  the  drill.  The  plants  are 
to  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  and  to  be  kept  clean  by  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  until  they  come  into  flower. 
After  the  flowers  fall  away  the  work  of 
gathering  begins  as  soon  as  the  capsules 
or  seed  vessels  are  of  sufficient  size. 
Some  are  under  the  impression  that 
opium  is  an  extract  of  the  Poppy  plant,  made 
by  pressing  out  the  juice  and  evaporating 
it ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  the  dried  milky 
juice  of  the  Poppy,  which  is  secreted,  probably 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  seed,  just  as  the  seed 
vessels  are  growing,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  scarifying  them  at  the  proper  time.  We  will 
give  an  account  of  the  process  another  month. 

— »  « — j&s— s~ mm. - ■ 

The  Relies  of  the  “Grape  Mania.” 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Two  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  that  ex¬ 
tended,  general  culture  of  the  grape  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  glass  structures  that  had 
been  erected  for  its  propagation,  looming  up  as 
unpleasant  reminders  of  disappointed  hopes,  of 
labor  wasted  and  of  money  lost.  None  but 
those  engaged  in  the  business  can  conceive  how 
wide-spread  had  been  the  area  to  which  the 
propagation  had  extended,  or  the  amount  of 
capital  that  had  been  invested  in  a  business 
which,  to  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
proved  a  total  loss.  Having  been  long  occupied 
in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  being  somewhat 
affected  with  the  grape  fever  at  the  time  it 
raged,  Iwas  called  upon  by  hundreds  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  propagating 
houses,  or  green-houses  best  suited  for  growing 
vines.  These  inquiries  came  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  from  all  classes  of  the 
community;  from  the  man  of  means,  ready  to 
invest  his  $10,000  or  $15,000  in  the  enterprise, 
down  to  the  poor  farmer  or  mechanic  about  to 
hazard  his  only  hundred  or  two  in  a  business  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  The  only  as¬ 
sets  of  this  now  bankrupt  business  are  the 
green-houses  which  were  erected  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  grape.  How  to  make  these 
assets  available  is  the  object  of  this  article. 


In  all  cases  where  grape  propagation  was 
started  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  of  5,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  green¬ 
houses  might  be  made  available  for  growing 
vegetables  or  flowers.  As  the  determination,  as 
to  which  will  be  the  more  profitable,  depends 
much  upon  the  location,  the  directions  here 
given  can  only  be  general,  and  the  reader  must 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
best  suit  his  locality.  Many  vegetables  may  yet 
be  sown  (in  April)  under  the  protection  of  the 
green-house,  so  as  to  gain  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  in  earliness  over  those  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  These  are  here  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  market  crops  in  most 
places:  Cabbage,  lettuce,  tomato,  cucumber, 
melon,  Lima  bean,  egg  plant  and  pepper  plant. 

Cabbages  and  lettuce  are  the  only  ones  named 
that  are  what  are  termed  hardy  vegetables. 
These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  placed  on  the  bench  or  table  of  the 
green-house  or  propagating  house,  but  in  the 
coldest  part  or  that  part  where  most  ventilation 
can  be  given.  The  seeds  should  be  so  sown 
that  the  plants  when  growing  will  be  about  half 
an  inch  apart  each  way  as  nearly  as  may  be.  If 
sown  the  first  week  of  April,  they  will  make 
fine  plants  for  setting  out  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  first  of  May,  which  will  be  soon 
enough  for  an  early  crop  in  most  sections  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  lettuce  plants  may  either 
be  planted  out  between  the  rows  of  cabbages 
or  by  themselves.  The  distance  for  the  early 
varieties  of  cabbage  is  2  feet  between  the  rows 
and  10  or  18  inches  between  the  plants.  The 
lettuce  may  be  planted  closer  than  the  cabbage, 
14  or  15  inches;  or,  if  planted  in  a  bed  by  them¬ 
selves,  about  14  inches  each  way. 

Tomato,  egg  and  pepper  plants  require  nearly 
the  same  treatment  as  cabbage  and  lettuce, 
though,  if  no  artificial  heat  is  used  in  the  green¬ 
house,  the  tomatoes  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  second  week  of  April,  and  the  pepper  and 
egg  plants  not  before  the  first  of  May.  These, 
like  the  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants,  are  most 
conveniently  handled  bjr  being  sown  in  the 
shallow  boxes,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 
We  use  soap  boxes  cut  in  three;  in  each  box  we 
sow  seeds  sufficient  to  produce  1,000  or  1,500 
plants.  These,  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  we  re¬ 
plant  in  the  same  sized  boxes,  about  100  in  each 
box,  taking  care  to  water  and  shade  for  a  day  or 
two  when  the  sun  is  shining.  These  plants 
will  be  ready  to  set  in  the  open  ground  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June.  Lima 
beans,  cucumbers  and  melons  should  also  be 
sown  in  the  green-house  in  the  boxes  above 
recommended,  but  not  sooner  than  the  second 
week  in  May;  in  ten  days  from  time  of  sowing 
they  will  be  fit  to  replant  in  boxes,  say  at  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  will  have  grown  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  set  in  the  open  ground  by  the  first 
week  in  June,  which  will  be  quite  soon  enough, 
as  these  are  plants  of  tropical  origin,  and  are 
easily  chilled  if  the  weather  is  not  settled  and 
warm.  In  removing  the  plants  from  the  boxes 
to  the  open  ground  the  roots  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  planting  always  done, 
if  practicable,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Press 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  if  the  soil  is 
dry  water  freely.  The  same  rules  apply  to  all 
vegetables  here  named,  and  all  thus  treated, 
by  forwarding  in  the  green-house,  will  give  a 
crop,  as  already  stated,  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  if  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  green-house 
is  generally  supposed  to  require  a  large  expe- 
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rience.  This  is  not  so;  any  careful  person  of 
good  judgment,  having  access  to  the  works  now 
published,  may  successfully  manage,  in  twelve 
months’  practice,  to  make  the  green-house  a 
steadily  profitable  business.  My  experience  of 
over  twenty  years  as  a  florist  has  shown  me 
that  just  as  soon  as  flowers  are  offered  for  sale, 
in  any  town  with  a  population  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  the  demand  has  a  rapid  and  steady 
increase.  Fortunately  flowers  are  fashionable, 
and  even  those  ladies  who  have  no  strong  love 
for  them,  purchase  them  freely  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  their  rooms.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  ladies 
of  means  striving  to  outdo  one  another  in  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  their  floral  decora¬ 
tions.  The  rivalry  here  becomes  just  as  lively 
as  in  bonnets,  dresses  or  carpets,  and  tbc  florist, 
like  the  man  of  dry  goods,  reaps  the  benefit. 

How  to  make  tbe  green-bouses  that  have  been 
devoted  to  the  grape  business  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  would  require  too  much 
space  here,  the  varieties  being  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  give  the  necessary  details  for  each. 
Suffice  if  to  say  that  they  may  be  made  perma¬ 
nently  profitable  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  works  on  the  subject. 


Achyranthes  Lindenii. 

Among  the  novelties  offered  by  the  florists 
this  season  is  the  Acliyranthcs  (or  Iresine )  Lin¬ 
denii ,  one  of  those  plants  now  so  much  esteemed 
for  their  deeply  colored  ornamental  foliage. 
The  Achyranthes  Verschaffeltii,  introduced  some 
years  ago,  never  became  very  popular,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  unsatisfactory  color  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  kept  over  winter. 
The  present  species  is  from  Ecuador,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  more  robust  in  habit,  and  to  winter 
perfectly  well  in  a  cold  green-house.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  engraving  which  we  give  of  a 
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small  shoot,  that  the  leaves  are  very  different  in 
form  from  the  older  kind.  The  color  is,  more¬ 
over,  richer,  it  being  of  an  intensely  deep  red. 
This,  like  all  such  new  introductions,  has  to 
undergo  the  test  of  our  hot  and  dry  summers 
before  its  value  can  be  ascertained.  At  the 
European  shows  it  has  been  awarded  several 
first  prizes  as  an  ornamental  plant.  As  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  small  specimens  we 
have  seen  in  the  green-house,  this  new  Achyran¬ 
thes  promises  to  be  a  valuable  bedding  plant. 


The  Ivy-leaved  Toad-Flax. 


The  little  Ivy-leaved  Toad-Flax,  Linaria  Cym- 
balaria ,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  JCurope,  but 
has  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  England, 
and  is  entirely  hardy  with  us.  Unlike  the  Toad- 
Flax  we  are  most  familiar  with — the  trouble¬ 


some  weed  known  as  Butter  and  Eggs  and 
Banstead  Weed — this  is  a  delicate  trailer,  which 
has  long  slender  stems,  neatly  lobed  leaves, 
which  are  dark  green  above,  and  purplish  be¬ 
low,  and  very  small  lilac  flowers.  It  shows  to 
the  best  advantage  when  growing  in  positions 
where  its  branches  can  hang  down,  and  where 
it  grows  wild  it  prefers  crevices  in  rocks,  old 
walls,  and  such  situations.  This  habit  adapts 
it  for  growing  in  suspended  vases  or  baskets,  as 
well  as  upon  rock  work,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  quite  popular  under  the  names  of  Kennil- 
worth  Ivy,  and  Coliseum  Ivy — though  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  Ivy. 
When  grown  in  the  border  it  makes  a  neat  lit¬ 
tle  mass;  tbe  long  leaf-stalks  become  much 
entangled,  and  tbe  plant  is  more  compact  and 
less  graceful  than  when  the  branches  have  a 
chance  to  trail.  Every  season  brings  some 
novelties  in  the  way  of  variegated  leaves,  and 
this  year  this  well-known  old  plant  is  offered 
with  leaves  which  arelilotched  with  green  upon 
a  yellow  ground.  The  engraving  represents 
the  variegated  plant  which  differs  from  the 
common  form  only  in  its  blotched  leaves. 
Should  the  plant  hold  its  variegation,  and  prove 
reasonably  hardy,  it  will  become  very  popular. 

We  are  cautious  about  recommending  plants 
with  variegated  fol iage  until  they  have  been  tested 
in  out-door  culture.  Neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  European  journals,  nor  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  the  green-houses,  will  allow  us  to 
judge  of  their  fitness  for  our  gardening.  A 
large  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  variegated 
leaves,  become  green  before  the  summer  is  over. 

- «©>-<• -  ""»*€!■  - - - 

The  New  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums. 

The  Old  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  ( Pelargoni¬ 
um  peltahirn),  or  Geranium,  as  it  is  most  com¬ 
monly  called,  is  a  much  neglected  plant.  When 
well  grown  it  makes  a  fine  plant  for  a  hanging 
basket  and  is  handsome  for  both  its  foliage  and 
flowers.  Within  a  few  years  new  varieties  have 
appeared  which  show  a  marked  improvement 


in  the  flowers,  and  some  have  the  now  esteemed 
variegated  foliage.  Dulce  of  Edinburgh ,  Silver 
Gem ,  and  L' Elegante,  all  have  their  leaves  mar¬ 
gined  more  or  less  broadly  with  white.  The 
last  named,  of  which  a  small  bit  serves  for  an 
illustration,  has  large  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers.  Princess  Tliyra  has  flowers  of  light 
salmon  color,  with  white  center  and  a  crimson 
spot  on  the  upper  petals.  Peltatum  elegans  has 
fine  foliage  and  mauve  colored  flowers.  Bridal 
Wreath  has,  unlike  the  other  kinds,  hairy  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Besides  these,  other  new 
kinds  are  given  in  the  florist’s  catalogues. 
- - — -e-—  ■  - 

Manure  for  the  Garden. — The  letters  of 
our  correspondents  indicate  that  there  are  some 
who  have  the  impression  that  success  in  gar¬ 
dening  depends  upon  the  use  of  some  especial 
manure.  Good,  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it,  will  grow  almost  anything  in  the 
garden  or  field.  The  point  where  most  fail  is  in 
not  using  enough  manure.  For  a  large  share  of 
garden  crops  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  all  succulent  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce  and  tbe  like. 
Spent  brewers’  hops  are  found  to  be  a  useful 
substitute  for  stable  manure,  but  few  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  these.  Guano  is  highly  val¬ 
uable,  as  are  hen  manure  and  fish  guano.  These 
are  best  composted  with  soil  before  using 
them.  Night  soil  composted  with  dry  earth 
is  odorless,  and  is  a  fertilizer  almost  al¬ 
together  neglected  except  in  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  form  of  poudrette.  Earth- 
closets  should  be  introduced  for  tbc  sake  of  the 
manure,  even  if  they  were  not  advisable  upon 
sanitary  accounts.  The  use  of  dry  earth  in  tliehen- 
liouse  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
wholesome,  but  it  allows  the  manure  to  become 
composted  at  the  same  time.  Sods  laid  in  a  heap 
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and  allowed  to  decay,  or  thrown  into  a  pig  pen, 
and  there  composted  by  the  animals,  make  an 
excellent  application,  especially  to  old  gardens 
needing  fresh  soil.  Ashes  and  plaster,  sepa¬ 
rately  or  together,  maybe  applied  to  most  crops 
with  benefit.  A  well  made  phosphate  is  a  val¬ 
uable  manure,  but  one  should  be  careful  to  pur¬ 
chase  only  of  manufacturers  of  good  reputation. 
Finely  ground  bones  applied  directly,  or  used 
in  compost,  are  excellent.  Gardens  which 
have  been  long  in  cultivation,  often  need  lime. 
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(ZW~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket”  pages.) 


A  Shaded  Garden  Seat. 


The  engraving  of  a  garden  seat  ■with  a  tent-like 
roof  is  from  an  article  of  English  manufacture,  that 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  is  sold  in  this  country,  but 
we  introduce  it  here  as  a  suggestion  to  the  ingeni¬ 
ous.  A  shaded  seat  of  some  kind  would  be  found 
very  useful  by  those  who  have  croquet  grounds,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sewing  or  read¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air,  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  shade  of  trees.  The  top  of  the  one  figured  is 
made  to  incline  backwards  or  forwards,  as  may  be 
required.  It  would  not  take  much  contrivance  to 
fit  up  a  light  awning  that  would  be  quite  as  useful 
if  not  so  elegant  as  this.  Where  the  seat  is  to  re¬ 
main  stationary,  the  awning  may  be  supported  by 
poles  driven  into  the  ground. 

- - -a«B- - - - - 

Sconrisjg  Knives,  etc. — Mrs.  “0.  A. 
II.,”  writes  that  for  five  years  she  has  used  water- 
lime  for  scouring  knives,  forks,  tins,  and  the  like. 
She  says :  “I  have  a  box  with  a  partition  and  keep 
the  lime  in  one  part  and  the  cloths  in  the  other. 
I  wet  a  small  cloth  a  little  and  dip  it  in  the  lime, 
and  after  the  articles  are  well  washed  and  wiped,  I 
rub  them  until  the  spots  are  removed.  Then  I  take 
a  larger,  dry  cloth;  dip  it  in  the  lime,  and  rub  the 
articles  until  polished  to  suit  me.  Wipe  off  the 
dust  from  the  knives  and  forks  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
they  are  ready  to  put  away.” 


“Sun-light  Oil”— A  Household  Humbug. 

Most  of  the  “Humbugs”  exposed  in  the  column 
especially  devoted  to  rascality,  affect  only  the  pock¬ 
et.  Here  is  one  which,  worse  than  the  highway¬ 
man,  demands  both  your  money  and  your  life ;  and 
we  notice  it  in  the  Household  Department,  as  in 
this  case  mothers  need  especial  warning.  We  have 
several  times  seen  circulars  proposing  to  sell  recipes 
for  preparing  “  Sun-light  Oil,”  which  should  give  a 
better  light  and  be  cheaper  than  any  other  illumin¬ 
ating  oil.  Now  we  have,  from  one  in  Wisconsin, 
who  has  invested  S3  in  the  thing,  the  recipe  itself, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “To  make  one  gallon, 
take  3  quarts  of  Benzine,  1  oz.  Pulverized  Alum, 
IX  oz.  Alcohol,  3  oz.  Cream  of  Tartar,  3  oz.  Sal- 
soda,  1  pint  of  Potatoes  (cut  fine),  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  Salt,  2  drachms  Oil  of  Sassafras,  4  drachms 
Gum  Camphor.  Dissolve  the  Alum  in  the  Alcohol 
as  much  as  possible;  then  add  the  Gum  Camphor, 
stir  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  add  to  one  pint  of  the 
Benzine,  stir  it  well  for  ten  minutes ;  then  add  all 
the  other  ingredients,  except  the  Benzine,  stir  well 
until  it  foams,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Ben¬ 
zine  ;  leave  it  open  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  shake 
it  occasionally,  and  in  ten  hours  time  it  will  be  fit 
for  use,  although  it  should  stand,  if  convenient,  for 
48  hours  before  using.” 

If  this  thing  were  not  so  wicked,  we  should 
ridicule  its  absurdity.  It  is  an  evident  attempt  to 


induce  people  to  believe  that,  with  the  various  ad¬ 
ditions  and  the  prescribed  mixings,  the  Benzine 
can  be  converted  into  something  safe  to  be  used  for 
illuminating  purposes.  The  Oil  of  Sassafras  and 
Camphor  are  added  to  make  the  compound  smell 
differently' from  pure  Benzine,  they  are  combustible 
andsofar  are  not  foolish  ;  but  the  other  ingredients, 
Alum,  Soda,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Salt,  and  Potatoes ! 
are  all  sheer  nonsense.  They  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  effect  in  making  the  Benzine  other  than  Ben¬ 
zine,  and  the  person  who  proposed  to  add  them  is 
a  fool  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and  a  rascal  if  he  did. 
These  recipes  are  hawked  about  the  country  by 
agents,  who  by  pleading  the  cheapness  of  the  light 
doubtless  sell  a  large  number.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  law  that  exactly  meets  the  case,  though  by  any 
sensible  justice  an  agent  of  this  kind  would  be 
punished  as  a  common  nuisance.  Recollect  that 
this  Sun-liglit  Oil  is  Benzine,  and  as  far  as  danger  is 
concerned,  nothing  but  Benzine — unsafe,  explosive, 
deadly.  Better  that  your  children  should  have  no 
other  light  than  tallow  dips,  or  go  to  bed  at  dark, 
than  run  the  risk  of  sudden  death,  or  what  is 
worse,  being  maimed  for  life  by  this  “Sun-liglit 
Oil.”  If  you  will  use  it,  make  your  will,  insure  your 
life,  and  ask  your  minister  to  get  ready  a  sermon 
on  the  “Mysterious  Dispensations  of  Providence.” 

How  to  Cook  Dried  Beef. 

BY  MRS.  “W.  A.  B.,”  WINDHAM  CO.,  CONN. 

The  good  qualities  of  dried  beef  as  an  article  of 
food  for  the  family,  are  not  fully  appreciated.  In 
point  of  excellence,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  articles, 
when  properly  prepared,  that  we  have  in  our  store¬ 
room.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  economical  arti¬ 
cles  of  food ;  quite  a  small  quantity  of  dried  beef, 
shaved  very  fine,  and  cooked  with  a  nice  gravy', 
will  serve  for  meat  for  a  family  at  very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Then  it  is  so  convenient  to  have;  always 
ready;  always  acceptable.  To  people  who  live 
convenient  to  market,  it  is  not  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance;  but  to  us,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  towns, 
dried  beef  is  one  of  the  necessary  articles  in  our 
bill  of  fare.  We  frequently  entertain  guests  at  our 
table  who  never  have  seen  dried  beef  served  other 
than  as  a  relish  for  bread  and  butter;  shaved  and 
eaten  without  cooking.  There  are  several  methods 
of  cooking  it.  Some  prefer  it  cooked  with  a  gravy 
of  water,  seasoned  with  butter,  thickened  with 
flour,  and,  perhaps,  eggs  broken  in  while  cooking. 
Others  cook  it  with  crumbs  of  sausage,  frying  the 
sausage  first,  then  adding  the  beef  with  water  and 
thickening  with  flour.  It  is  also  very  good  cooked 
with  a  little  sweet  milk  and  sweet  cream,  the 
gravy  being  thickened  with  flour ;  allow  it  to  boil 
once;  that  is  all  the  cooking  it  requires.  A 
dish  of  dried  beef,  properly  cooked,  served  with 
toast,  baked  potatoes,  and  boiled  eggs,  is  a  very  nice 
provision  for  breakfast  or  a  dinner  prepared  in 
haste.  We  prefer  to  cure  our  own  beef,  as  that 
bought  is  apt  to  be  too  salt.  I  finefthat  if  too  salt, 
it  can  be  remedied  by  soaking  after  cutting  and  be¬ 
fore  cooking,  and  adding  a  little  white  sugar  while 
cooking,  to  restore  the  sweetness  lost  by  soaking. 
Sugar-cured  beef  is  much  nicer  than  that  cured 
with  salt  alone.  I  put  mine  into  a  sweet  brine, 
such  as  is  used  for  pork  hams. 

- - 4 - — «r  ^ - — 

A  Letter  on  Washing-day  Matters. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Dear  Mary  !  I  send  you  a  sketch  (fig,  1)  of  my  new 
clothes  pin  bag.  It  is  worn  fastened  about  the 
waist,  like  an  apron,  when  hanging  clothes  on  the 
line.  The  material  of  mine  is  slightly  worn  blue 
denim,  with  a  binding  of  light  brown  calico.  When 
filled  with  clothes-pins,  it  is  too  heavy  an  apron  for 
tying,  so  I  sewed  a  buckle  on  the  band,  that  per¬ 
sons  of  all  sizes  might  wear  it.  The  same  strap 
serves  to  hang  it  up  by,  when  not  in  use.  The  back 
of  the  pocket,  cut  like  a  small  rounded  apron,  is 
narrower  than  the  front  by  a  few  inches.  It  is  four¬ 
teen  inches  deep,  and  holds,  in  winter  time,  besides 
the  clothes-pins,  a  pair  of  clean  flannel  mittens, 


for  use  in  putting  out  clothes.  My  mittens  are 
made  of  old  gray  flannel,  lined  and  bound  with  red. 
It  is  easy  to  cut  your  own  pattern.  Measure  around 
your  hand  just  above  the  thumb.  Get  the  length 
of  the  whole  hand,  and  the  length  from  the  base  of 
the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  longest  finger,  also 
the  length  of  the  thumb.  Then  by  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  diagram  (tig.  2),  you  can  cut  out  a 
pattern.  Be  careful  and  not  get  the  thumb  hole 
too  large  for  the  thumb  you  have  made.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  make  mittens 
for  children,  and  you  can 
make  very  pretty  ones  for 
yourself  of  line  cloth  lined 
with  nice  flannel  and  bound 
with  fur.— -Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  still  doing  your 
washing  in  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  way,  without  machinery 
or  fluid  ?  A  good  wringer 
is  a  great  help.  No  woman, 
who  can  afford  even  one  silk  dress,  ought  to  bo 
without  a  wringer.  The  clothes  and  the  woman 
who  washes,  will  both  wear  longer  with  a  wringer 
than  without  it.  The  price  of  all  washing  machines 
seems  very  high,  and  you  can  hardly  induce  a  hired 
washerwoman  to  use  one.  I  think  people  fail  in 
the  use  of  them,  chiefly,  from  not  having  the  suds 
strong  and  hot.  A  good  suds,  boiling  hot,  lias  a 
wonderful  effect  in  loosening  dirt,  especially  if 
mixed  with  good  washing  fluid.  Then  you  must 
have  sufficient  motion  to  raise  or  squeeze  out  the 
loosened  dirt.  The  especial  object  of  rubbing  on 
the  board,  I  suppose,  is,  to  force  the  suds  be¬ 
tween  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  and  bring  out  the 
dirt.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  machine  is  that  it 
allows  you  to  use  suds  too  hot  for  your  hands. 

My  recipe  for  washing  fluid  is  as  follows :  oue- 
lialf  pound  of  sal-soda  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
borax,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot,  soft  water. 
Allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  into  a  jug  for  use. 
A  gill  of  this,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  or 
half  a  pound  of  bar  soap,  jireviously  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  is  sufficient  for  a  moderate  washing. 

Many  housekeepers  use  unslacked  lime  instead 
of  borax.  This  is  cheaper, 
and  as  good  for  cleansing, 
perhaps,  but  the  borax  has 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
hands,  softening  and  heal¬ 
ing  where  there  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  chap.  It  bleaches  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  clothes. 
Those  who  use  the  un¬ 
slacked  lime,  generally  boil 
the  clothes  before  rubbing. 
They  soak  the  clothes  over 
night  or  wet  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  soap  the  spots, 
before  putting  them  in 
l'ig.  2.  mitten  fat-  the  boiler,  then  cover 
with  soft  water,  add  a  gill 
of  fluid,  heat  and  boil  twenty  minutes,  the  fine 
clothes  first  and  the  coarser  ones  afterward  in  the 
same  water.  The  clothes  need  very  little  rubbing 
after  this,  and  are  ready  to  be  rinsed  and  dried. 

With  my  soda  and  borax  fluid,  I  do  the  rubbing 
before  boiling,  but  there  is  little  or  no  rubbing  to 
be  done  by  hand  if  I  am  careful  to  have  the  suds  in 
my  machine  strong  and  hot.  I  use  two-thirds  of 
the  mixed  soap  and  fluid  in  the  rubbing,  and  save 
the  remainder  to  put  in  the  boiling.  For  the  ordi¬ 
nary  light  washing  of  a  family,  I  value  the  help  of 
the  fluid  more  than  that  of  the  machine  ;  but  for 
heavy  woolen  garments,  bed  quilts,  etc.,  a  macliino 
seems  almost  indispensable.  If  you  try  my  wash¬ 
ing  fluid  without  a  machine,  mix  it  with  water  as 
hot  as  the  hands  can  bear,  and  let  the  clothes  stand 
in  it  half  an  hour  before  rubbing.  They  will  wash 
easily  and  be  ready  to  boil.  In  using  a  machine, 
do  not  put  in  too  many  clothes  at  once. 

You  never  tried  to  wash  with  hard  water,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  It  is  dreadful ,  unless  the  water  is  first  soften¬ 
ed  with  ley  or  soda.  The  usual  way  is  to  make 
white  ley,  by  boiling  ashes  and  water  together.  It 
Is  best  to  add  this  to  the  hard  water  when  cold, 
and  boil  all  together,  skimming  it  while  hot.  Too 
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much  ley  injures  the  clothes  and  hands.  I  know 
no  exact  rule.  But  people  living  in  a  hard  water 
region,  should  provide  themselves  with  good  rain¬ 
water  cisterns  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  woman  should  dress  for  her  work.  You  and 
I  would  agree  that  a  washerwoman  would  look 
ridiculous,  dressed  in  silk,  with  lace  under¬ 
sleeves  on  her  wrists,  while  working  at  her  tub.  I 
wonder  what  your  ideal  would  be  of  a  suitable 
dress  for  washing  day,  with  its  various  exercises  at 
the  tub,  over  the  stove,  hanging  out  clothes,  clean¬ 
ing  the  floor,  etc.  Let  me  give  you  mine. 

I  wish  you  could  go  into  my  kitchen,  as  baby  and 
I  have  just  been,  and  see  what  I  shall  describe. 
The  dress  I  saw  five  minutes  ago,  was  an  old  one, 
somewhat  faded  and  patched.  It  was  made  of  thick 
goods,  cotton  and  wool,  a  small  plaid.  The  dress, 
lined  throughout  with  drilling,  was  cut  in  Gabrielle 
(or  basquine)  style,  a  loose,  easy  fit.  It  was  worn 
without  corsets  or  whalebones.  The  waist  and  arm¬ 
holes  were  sufficiently  loose  to  give  the  arms  entire 
freedom  of  movement.  The  easy  coat  sleeves  and 
the  long  sleeves  of  a  warm  under  garment,  were 
rolled  above  the  elbows  (not  always  necessary  with 
a  machine)  and  a  large,  gored  bib  apron  was  tied 
on.  There  was  a  dimity  rufHe  sewed  in  the  neck 
of  the  dress.  A  woman  without  corsets  is  bad 
enough,  but  I  have  something  more  dreadful  to 
tell  about  this  washerwoman’s  dress. 

It  did  not  trail — did  not  even  touch  the  floor — 
was  not  so  much  as  of  fashionable  length  for  a 
short  dress !  Mary,  the  dress  I  have  the  hardihood 
to  describe  as  suitable  for  kitchen  work,  on  wash¬ 
ing  days  at  least,  reached  only  four  inches  be¬ 
low  the  knees!  The  lower  limbs  were  clothed  with 
warm,  lined  pantaloons,  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  made  very  much  like  your  husband’s 
“peg-tops.”  The  shoes  were  thick  balmorals. 

I  sat  on  the  wood-box,  tossing  baby  for  a  frolic, 
and  studied  this  costume,  trying  to  think,  without 
prejudices,  how  it  could  be  improved  or  better  ans¬ 
wer  the  purposes  of  health,  convenience,  economy 
and  comfort.  I  had  seen  the  same  washerwoman 
at  the  same  tub,  in  an  ankle  dress,  with  and  with¬ 
out  hoops,  and  in  a  gymnasium  dress.  The  ankle 
dress  got  drabbled  and  torn  around  the  bottom, 
and  neither  it  nor  the  gymnasium  dress  protected 
the  ankles  properly.  This  costume  has  every  advan¬ 
tage.  You  cannot  even  say  it  is  less  beautiful,  for 
one  essential  element  of  beauty  is  fitness.  But  you 
can  not  induce  any  ordinary  Bridget  to  put  it  on. 
No  indeed !  The  “  lady  in  the  kitchen  ”  cannot 
afford  to  slight  the  Paris  fashions.  The  last  hired 
washerwoman  I  had,  a  pretty  colored  woman,  came 
with  a  waterfall  on  her  head,  a  waist  so  tight  that 
it  was  bursting  out  all  around  (the  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man  could  not  afford  corsets,  and  did  the  best  she 
could  for  her  “  figure,”  under  the  circumstances 
by  dressing  very  tightly),  and  skirt  trailing  several 
inches  behind.  Of  course  the  skirts  were  wet  (her 
throat  was  bound  up  with  flannel)  and  torn  from 
the  waist  here  and  there.  But  I  suppose  she  had 
an  idea  that  she  was  fulfilling  one  of  woman’s  chief 
duties  —  to  look  pretty  ! 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  banish  washing— the  slop¬ 
py,  steaming  work  of  washing-day  from  our  homes, 
and  make  a  public  affair  of  it  ?  A  friend  writes  me, 
“When  Sunday  night  comes,  I  always  begin  to 
dread  the  morrow’s  washing,  for  our  washings  are 
always  large,  and,  do  the  best  I  can,  I  invariably 
get  very  tired.  A  public  laundry  would  be  a  great 
blessing.”— I  think  she  means  a  co-operative  laun¬ 
dry,  for  she  would  hardly  be  willing  to  pay  for  her 
large  washings  the  prices  at  most  public  laundries, 
that  are  not  co-operative — at  the  rate  of  SI,  or  SI. 25 
per  dozen.  The  papers  have  lately  been  taking 
notice  of  some  statistics  published  by  the  Oneida 
Community,  with  reference  to  their  washings.  A 
New  Haven  paper  says,  “  They  find  that  the  week’s 
washing  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons 
costs  twenty -nine  cents  a  head.  As  the  average 
number  of  pieces  washed  for  eacn  member  is 
eighteen,  including  heavy  articles,  this  is  astonish¬ 
ingly  cheap.  Why  should  not  the  horrors  of  wash¬ 
ing-day  in  families  be  abolished  by  a  system  of 
intelligent  co-operation  ?  Comfort,  health,  and 


cleauliness  would  all  be  promoted  by  it,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  labor  saved.” 

The  washing  apparatus  at  that  Community  is  on 
the  largest  and  best  scale  of  any  in  this  country. 
The  hard  work  is  done  by  steam.  The  revolving 
wringer  alone  cost  $250,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
the  brick  building  for  the  laundry,  and  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  washing,  wringing,  drying  and  ironing 
was  $6,092.  In  cities  there  could  be  found  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  families  to  combine  and  establish  a 
laundry  as  good  as  this.  In  villages  there  might  be 
such  co-operation  as  would  materially  lessen  the 
labors  and  expenses  of  family  washing,  without  so 
great  an  outlay  of  money.  The  expense  of  the 
building  and  apparatus  might  be  divided  into  shares 
and  each  member  of  the  association  could  own  one 
or  more.  The  apparatus  for  doing  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  comfortably  at  home  is  seldom  less  than  $25, 
including  machines  for  washing  and  wringing.  If 
fifty  families  should  each  put  in  this  sum,  it  would 
raise  a  capital  of  $1,250.  What  could  be  done  with 
this  sum  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  village  laun¬ 
dry  ?  The  washing  might  be  done  at  a  fixed  rate — 
say  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  After  paying  the 
current  expenses  for  soap,  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  there 
would  remain  a  surplus  of  funds  (if  the  concern 
■was  properly  managed),  to  be  divided  at  stated 
periods  among  the  members.  In  this  way  the 
members  of  the  co-operative  laundry  association, 
though  paying  a  nominal  price  of  seventy-five  cents 
a  dozen  for  washing  and  ironing,  would  really  get 
the  work  done  for  considerably  less. 

My  object  was  not  so  much  to  propose  a  definite 
plan,  as  to  set  women  to  thinking  of  some  reason¬ 
able  way  of  escape  from  unnecessary  drudgery — to 
give  a  little  push  to  a  ball  already  set  in  motion. 


How  to  have  a  Variety  in  Food. 

BY  MRS.  “H.  C.  B.” 


There  are  two  ways  of  having  variety:  one,  that 
of  heaping  upon  one’s  table  a  great  many  kinds  of 
food  at  one  meal,  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  to  taste  of  each  one;  the  other  to 
have  but  a  few  kinds  at  one  time,  but  so  varied  from 
meal  to  meal  that  the  same  tiling  does  not  appear 
upon  the  table  very  often.  The  latter  seems  to” me 
to  be  the  better  way  on  the  score  of  economy',  which 
the  larger  portion  of  farmers’  wives  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  study  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Besides  this,  a  great  jumble  of  food  is  injurious  to 
the  digestion.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
best  kind  of  variety. 

Bread,  either  wheat  or  rye,  should  be  a  constant 
article  of  diet,  and  should  be  made  fresh  three 
times  a  week.  Occasionally  raised  biscuit,  or  soda 
biscuits,  can  be  substituted,  or  some  form  of  corn 
bread,  or  Graham  bread,  gems,  or  some  kind  of 
muffins.  The  plain  white  bread  will  probably  hold 
its  place  as  the  standard  kind  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  its  substitutes  should  be  so  judiciously 
introduced  as  to  make  all  kinds  seem  ever  fresh  and 
new.  Meat  ought,  also,  to  be  varied,  both  in  its 
kind  and  in  the  manner  of  cooking  it.  Beef  is 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  other  meats,  but  it 
should  be  cooked  in  different  ways.  Roast  beef 
and  well-broiled  steaks  will  always  stand  first  in 
general  estimation  ;  but  boiled  beef,  beef  stew,  and 
beef  soup,  help  to  variety,  keep  up  the  appetite  for 
the  other  kinds,  and  are  more  economical  than  the 
constant  use  of  such  pieces  as  are  needed  for  good 
roasts  and  broils.  Many  families  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  a  nice  piece  of  roast  beef  for  their  Sun¬ 
day’s  dinner,  and  bringing  it  on  cold  every  day 
thereafter,  until  it  is  vanquished  by  the  force  of 
sheer  persistence.  Such  a  piece  of  beef  can  be  used 
in  many  ways.  Was  it  quite  rare,  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  some  members  of  the  family  ?  Then  for  Mon¬ 
day’s  dinner  cut  off  some  slices  of  the  rare  part,  lay 
them  on  the  gridiron  over  some  very  hot  coals,  let 
them  brown  upon  both  sides,  and  bring  them  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  table  with  a  little  butter  upon  each  slice. 

The  more  thoroughly  cooked  part  can  be  made 
into  several  kinds  of  hash ;  coarse  hash,  with  or 
without  potatoes  ;  fine  hash,  with  or  without  po¬ 
tatoes,  warmed  in  the  mass  or  made  into  small  tbii) 


cakes,  and  browned  in  a  little  hot  lard;  fine  hash, 
with  potatoes,  spread  upou  a  piece  of  pastry  rolled 
thin,  then  rolled  up  tight  and  baked;  or  fine  hash, 
without  potatoes,  put  upou  toast.  A  savary  stew 
can  also  be  made  of  bits  of  cold  beef  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  onions,  as  many  tomatoes,  or 
some  canned  tomato,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
seasoning.  A  pie  can  be  made  of  cold  beef,  either 
with  common  pastry  for  crust,  or  layers  of  mashed 
potatoes,  or  boiled  rice,  alternated  with  the  meat. 

A  good  many  farmers’  families  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  market  or  a  butcher’s  wagon,  and  are 
obliged  to  subsist,  as  to  meat,  the  year  round  upon 
ham,  salt  pork,  and  chickens.  The  ham  is  always 
fried,  the  pork  is  always  boiled  or  fried,  swimming 
in  grease,  and  the  chickens  are  cooked  in  some  one 
way.  The  ham  might  be  boiled  or  broiled,  or  cut 
in  small  bits  and  made  into  dumplings,  the  crust 
for  them  being  like  soda  biscuit,  and  steamed  or 
baked.  Cold  pieces  of  ham  are  nice  cut  iu  small 
mouthfuls,  and  warmed  with  eggs ;  they  are  also 
very  palatable  fried  in  batter,  like  veal  cutlets. 

The  methods  of  cooking  chickens  and  pork  are 
numerous,  and  most  housekeepers'  know  them,  but 
fall  into  the  habit  of  cooking  them  in  some  stereo¬ 
typed  way,  so  that  they  never  seem  to  have  a  vari- 
ty.  It  is  the  same  with  vegetables.  The  first  care 
is,  in  the  summer  and  fall,  to  make  provision 
for  winter;  this  should  be  plentiful  and  varied, 
both  in  vegetables  and  fruits.  Dried  or  canned 
green  corn,  and  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  many 
kinds  of  sour  and  sweet  pickles,  are  great  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  winter  dinner  table;  but  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  they  are  better  appreciated  if  the  same 
kind  does  not  appear  upon  the  table  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  Potatoes  seem  an  essential  part  of 
every  dinner,  and  one  can  make  such  a  rotation  of 
turnips,  parsnips,  onions,  cabbages,  beans,  corn, 
beets,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dinner, 
as  never  to  get  tired  of  any  one  vegetable. 

In  the  matter  of  canned  fruit,  preserves,  cakes, 
pies,  and  puddings,  the  same  rule  for  variety  should 
be  observed.  A  housekeeper  should  not  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  making  year  after  year  the 
same  kind  of  preserves,  the  same  kind  of  cake,  and 
the  same  kind  of  pies. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  written  recipe  book, 
and  to  add  to  its  contents  occasionally  such  recipes 
as  are  known  to  be  good,  and  then  to  use  them  all 
in  their  own  time,  not  settling  down  upon  a  very 
few.  By  canning  fruit  with  but  little  sugar,  the 
winter  routine  of  pies  can  be  very  much  relieved. 
Cherry,  raspberry,  currant,  peach,  and  blackberry 
pies,  can  take  their  turns  with  the  mince,  pumpkin, 
and  apple,  usually  supposed  to  be  exclusively  win¬ 
ter  pies,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  them 
and  those  made  of  the  fresh  summer  fruits.  Ap¬ 
ples,  which  very  few  farmers  are  without,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  made  into  most  delicious  sauces,  jel¬ 
lies,  preserves,  pies,  and  puddings  ;  and  yet  they 
are  often  as  bad  as  wasted  by  being  made  into  mis¬ 
erable,  lumpy  apple  sauce,  with  the  flavor  all  wash¬ 
ed  out  of  them  by  the  admixture  of  too  much  wa¬ 
ter,  and  into  hard,  tough,  indigestible  pies. 


Cilron  :asml  EgsiisiBis.  —  A  Maryland 
Housekeeper  asks  us  to  tell  her  how  she  can  pre¬ 
pare  green  citron  to  be  used  in  cakes,  and  how  to 
make  raisins  from  her  grapes.  The  citron  used  in 
cake,  etc.,  is  the  preserved  rind  of  a  fruit  like  a 
large  lemon.  The  citron  melon  cannot  be  used  as 
a  substitute,  as  it  has  no  aromatic  quality.  None 
of  our  American  grapes  will  make  raisins. 


EoBfi'llislii  IBiscuits. — 1  lb  of  flour, 

X  lb  of  sugar,  %  lb  of  butter,  oz.  of  caraway 
seeds,  3  eggs.  Roll  out,  cut  round,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Ombismbsobb.  tallies.— By  Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  1 

cup  of  sugar ;  %  of  a  cup  of  molasses  ;  1  cup  of 
butter;  1%  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon; 
2  level  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  dissolved  in  6  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water;  stir  well,  and  add 
flour  enough  to  allow  to  roll  quite  thin;  cutout 
with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven, 
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Under  Broadway. 

You  of  course  all  know  that  Broadway  is  the  principal 
street  of  New  York,  and  some  of  you  have  heard  of  num¬ 
ber  245  Broadway.  I  said,  last  month,  something  of  the 
sights  to  he  seen  on  the  street.  Indeed,  I  think  that  a 
walk  up  or  down  Breadway,  on  a  pleasant  day,  is  more 
interesting  than  any  show  I  ever  saw.  It  now  appears 
that,  to  see  all  the  sights  of  Broadway  one  must  go  down 
underground.  In  a  very  quiet  way,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  at  work  making  a  large  tunnel  or  bore  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  street.  It  went  by  the  office  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  before  our  friends  there,  who  think  they  are 
pretty  wide-awake,  knew  anything  about  it.  Well,  I 
don't  wonder,  as  all  the  work  was  done  25  feet  under  the 
surface,  and  the  earth  loosened  in  digging  was  all  taken 
out  at  the  basement  of  a  large  marble  building,  in  so 
quiet  a  manner  that  only  those  in  the  secret  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  There  the  men  are  at  work  like  moles  or 
gophers,  slowly  digging  a  hole  8  feet  in  diameter.  You 
will  wonder  what  they  are  doing  it  for.  They  are  making 
a  big  blew  gun !  I  suppose  that  every  boy  has  blown 
peas  through  a  tube.  This  underground  channel,  which 
by  the  way,  is  all  walled  with  brick  or  iron,  is  the  tube, 
and  an  immense  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  does  the 

blowing _ “  The  peas!" _ Oh,  they  are  cars  that  are 

blown  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  affair  is  called  the 
Pneumatic  Transit.  Pneumatic  is  pronounced  new- 
malic. ,  and  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  air.  The  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  send  parcels,  and  people,  too,  I  believe, 
from  one  point  to  another,  more  rapidly  than  can  now  be 
done.  A  similar  thing  is  successfully  at  work  in  London. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  sailing  by  land  with  the  breeze 
quite  under  control.  Will  Warrex. 

Bees  are  such  remarkable  insects  that  their  habits 
have  interested  the  intelligent  and  scientific,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  have  given  rise  to  supersti¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  people.  Quite  a  volume 
might  be  filled  with  the  curious  legends  in  various 
countries  about  bees.  In  some  parts  of  England,  bees 
must  always  be  sold;  if  given  away,  neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  will  have  luck.  Elsewhere  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  bees  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  by  making 
agreeable  music  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  If  a  man 
and  wife  quarrel,  it  is  said  that  bees  will  leave.  In  some 
European  countries  it  is  thought  necessary  to  tell  the 
bees  if  a  death  occurs  in  the  house  ;  elsewhere  the  hives 
are  hung  with  crape  when  there  is  a  death,  and  with  red 
if  there  is  a  marriage.  It  is  believed  that  if  these  things 
and  many  others  are  not  observed,  the  bees  will  desert 
their  hives.  Common  schools  and  general  intelligence 
do  away  with  all  such  notions  as  these. 

W2aati  wiH  IFitfSitai  lobe  a  3T:n-iEi«“r? 

A  boy  15  years  old,  who  is  at  school,  asks  us  what 
books  we  would  recommend  him  to  read,  to  fit  him  to  be 
a  farmer.  If  our  young  friend  is  at  a  common  school  we 
advise  him  to  give  his  attention  in  the  first  place  to  thor¬ 
oughly  mastering  all  the  studies  that  are  taught  there.  Do 
not,  in  a  haste  to  build  your  house,  forget,  to  lay  a  good 
foundation.  The  great  trouble  with  many  men  of  excel¬ 
lent  talents  is,  that  they  had  not  the  opportunities  for  a 
good  elementary  education — the  foundation — or  if  they 
had  them,  they  neglected  them  for  something  more  at¬ 
tractive.  Do  not  let  the  desire  to  be  a  good  farmer,  or 
any  thing  else,  turn  your  attention  from  the  common 
school  studies.  No  accomplishments,  or  picked  up  hits 
of  science  can  answer  in  their  place.  These  being  at¬ 
tended  to,  then  we  would  advise  such  reading  as  will 
teach  the  laws  that  govern  the  common  operations  of  the 
farm.  One  of  the  best  books  for  an  intelligent  boy  is 
Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  which  is  full  of  interest,  if 
he  would  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things.  The 
first  principles  of  Mechanics,  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  it  is  often  called,  are  given,  and  their  application  to 
various  kinds  of  farm  work  shown.  We  hope  that  there 
are  many  boys  who  propose  to  be  farmers  and  we  advise 
them,  and  indeed  other  boys,  and  the  girls  too,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  the  properties  of  air, 
water,  and  steam,  etc.,  as  they  will  not  only  be  of  great 
use  to  them  in  all  mechanical  operations,  but  make  them 
more  intelligent  men  and  women. 

“  Professor,”  said  a  student  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  habits  of  animals,  “  why  does  a  cat,  while 
eating,  turn  her  head  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  ?” 
“  For  the  reason,”  replied  the  Professor,  “that  she  can¬ 
not  turn  it  both  ways  at  once.” 

Do  you  know  any  word  that  contains  all  the  vowels  ? 
Unquestionably. 

A  young  man  of  limited  intelligence,  who  was  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  being  told  by  his  physi¬ 


cian  that  he  “might  now  venture  on  a  little  animal 
food,”  exclaimed :  “  No,  you  don’t,  doctor ;  I’ve  suffer¬ 
ed  enough  on  your  gruel  and  slops,  and  you  don’t  get  me 
to  touch  any  of  your  hay  and  oats.” 
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No.  375.  A  Word  Puzzle. — This  is  said  to  be  an  epitaph 
found  in  an  old  English  church-yard.  It  is  easy  enough 
when  you  get  fairly  started. 

No.  376.  Arithmetical  Puzzle.'- Suppose  the  9  digits 
(figures  1  to  9),  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in 
what  order  must  they  stand  so  that  any  three  figures 
in  a  direct  line  when  added  together  will  make  just  15  ? 


No.  377.  Illustrated  Pebus. — The  rebus  makers  should  be 
if  they  follow  all  the  maxims  they  illustrate.  Here  are  nior 

No.  378.  Arithmetical  Problem. — S.  Baird  sends  us  this 
and  No.  376,  taken  from  an  arithmetic  printed  early  in 
the  present  century.  A  man  driving  his  geese  to  market 
was  met  by  another  who  said,  “  Good  morrow,  with  your 
hundred  geese.”  He  replied,  “  I  have  not  a  hundred, 
but  if  I  had  half  as  many  more  as  I  now  have,  and  two 
geese  and  a  half,  I  should  have  a  hundred.” — now  many 
had  he  ? 

No.  365.  Arithmetical  Problem. — A  farmer  with  $100 
wants  to  buy  100  head  of  stock,  i3  offered  cattle  at  $10, 
hogs  at  $3,  and  sheep  at  50  cents.  How  many  will  he  get 
of  each? 

How  tine  Cluijiese  Cultivate  and 
Msslie  Tea. 

BT  “CARLETON.” 

I  dare  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  read  the  Agriculturist  drink  tea 
at  least  once  a  day.  They  know  that  it  comes  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  I  donbt  not  that  all  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  a  short  story  about  the  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  tea  leaves,  for  that  which  we 
call  tea  is  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub.  We  can  make 
tea  from  any  plant.  In  my  boyhood  I  had  to  drink  cat¬ 
nip  and  thoroughwort  tea  when  I  was  sick,  and  it  was  so 
bitter  that  I  had  to  hold  my  nose  and  swallow  with  all 
my  might;  but  the  teas  of  China  are  of  another  sort. 
One  kind  is  from  the  plant  called  Thea  bohea.  and  another, 
from  the  The.a  viridis.  There  are  many  varieties.  Some 
thrive  best  on  gravelly  soils — while  others  need  a  light, 


loamy  soil.  Those  planted  on  the  hills  and  among  the 
rocks  are  generally  more  mildly  flavored  than  those 
grown  in  the  meadows. 

Think  of  yourselves  as  being  in  China  among  the  tea 
gardens.  Yon  see  the  full  grown  shrubs  are  about  seven 
feet  high.  If  you  would  know  the  exact  shape  of  the 
leaves,  examine  the  grounds  in  the  tea-pot,  some  evening 
after  supper,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  oblong.  A 
full-grown  leaf  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
length,  but  most  of  the  leaves  are  picked  before  they  are 
fully  matured. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  China 
are  covered  with  tea  gardens.  You  see  Chinese  meu  and 
women  wearing  blue  cotton  frocks,  and  queer  bamboo 
hats,  taking  young  plants  from  a  nursery  bed  where  they 
have  been  started,  just  as  we  start  young  apple  trees,  and 
transplanting  them  in  rows.  They  have  hoed  the  ground 
well  over  with  great  clumsy  hoes.  They  thrust  a  long- 
b laded  knife  into  the  ground  with  one  hand,  and  thrust 
the  plant  into  the  hole  and  press  the  earth  around 
it.  They  will  set  out  many  thousand  plants  in  a  day. 

They  give  them  close  attention,  watering  them  and 
Keeping  down  all  the  weeds.  You  never  see  tea  gardens 
overrun  with  pig-weeds,  or  with  witch  grass,  and  chick- 
weed.  They  are  too  good  farmers  for  that.  They  say 
that  the  plant  wants  all  the  nourishment  it  can  get 
from  the  soil  to  make  it  vigorous  and  the  leaves  tender, 
for  the  tender  leaves  have  a  mild  flavor ;  and  those 
which  are  of  mild  flavor  command  the  highest  price. 

We  Americans,  may  take  lessons  of  the  Chinese  in 
garden  culture  and  agriculture.  They  beat  us  all  out  in 
raising  vegetables.  Everything  that  can  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved,  and  so  their  tea  gardens 
and  orchards  are  always  in  superb  condition. 

You  notice  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
sowing  the  seed  or  by  cuttings  or  slips.  Some  of  the  tea 
growers  sow  seeds  in  a  mellow  garden  bed  and  when  the 
shrubs  are  about  six  inches  high,  transplant  them,  cut¬ 
ting  off  some  of  the  sprouts  and  using  them  as  slips. 

It  is  a  hardy  plant  and  is  grown  with  great  ease.  In 
the  climate  of  Central  China,  which  is  about  like  that 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  blossoms  appear 
in  winter,  and  the  flower  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  wild  rose.  A  tea 
garden  in  bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

If  you  were  to  sail  up  the  Yangtse 
river  iu  February  or  March,  to  the  great 
Poyang  Lake,  and  then  glide  along 
its  verdant  shores,  you  would  behold 
a  charming  scene— sunny  hill-sides 
covered  with  blooming  tea  gardens, — 
towns  and  villages  nestled  in  the 
corners — white  pagodas  crowning  the 
hills,  hundreds  of  junks  afloat  npon  the 
calm  waters,  and  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  work  in  the 
gardens,  hoeing  the  ground,  setting  out 
young  plants,  or  picking  the  leaves. 

The  first  crop  is  the  best..  It 
is  gathered  with  great  care  —  each 
j!F  leaf  being  carefully  picked  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  Only  the  tender- 
est  leaves  growing  on  the  youngest 
twigs  are  gathered  at  the  first  picking. 

A  week  or  two  later  the  next  crop  is 
gathered,  then  the  third,  and  sometimes 
the  fourth.  The  last  pickings  make 
up  the  poor  qualities  of  tea.  A  pound  of  the  first  pick¬ 
ing  is  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  last.  We  never  see 
any  of  the  first  quality  in  our  grocery  stores.  It  is  nearly 
all  consumed  in  China  by  the  wealthy  classes — the  man¬ 
darins  and  rich  merchants.  A  mandarin  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  one  day,  and  I  drank  such  tea  as  I  never 
expect  to  taste  again,  unless  I  visit  China  once  more. 
It  was  so  mild,  pleasant,  and  delicious,  and  had  such 
a  charming  flavor  that  I  did  not  much  wonder  that  a 
mandarin  could  drink  sixty  cups  of  it  during  the  day. 
Common  tea  was  not  much  better  than  catnip,  after 
that  dinner  in  the  palace  of  the  Governor. 

To  see  the  preparation  of  the  tea  for  market  we  must 
step  into  the  building  where  the  leaves  are  dried.  The 
engraving  on  the  next  page  shows  one  of  them.  You 
notice  a  large  number  of  sheet-iron  or  copper  pans,  with 
charcoal  fires  beneath  them.  Coolies  come  trooping  in 
from  the  gardens  with  a  bamboo  pole  over  their  shoulders 
from  which  hang  baskets  filled  with  tea  leaves. 

They  pour  these  into  the  pans;  other  coolies  are  stir¬ 
ring  the  leaves  and  rolling  them  in  their  hands.  The 
fire  in  the  first  set  of  pans  is  not  very  hot.  They  want 
to  get  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  leaf,  and  if  they  were  to 
dry  it  too  rapidly,  it  would  become  brittle.  After  drying 
awhile  in  the  first  set,  they  are  put  into  another  set,  and 
then  into  a  third,  and  dried  until  every  particle  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  evaporated.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  leaves 
wonld  soon  mould  in  the  tea  chest.  When  the  drying  is 
completed,  the  tea  is  taken  out  into  a  basket,  poured  into 
the  chest  and  pressed  in  by  a  cooly  who  tramples  it  be¬ 
neath  his  bare  feet! _ “  Ugh.'  the  nasty  beast!" .... 


very  excellent  men, 
c  words  of  wisdom. 
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Is  that  your  exclamation?  Of  course  he -washed  them, 
hut  even  if  he  did  n’t,  I  dare  say  the  tea  is  as  clean  as  the 
champaign  that  men  smack  their  lips  over  and  pronounce 
superb;  for,  if  you  were  to  visit  France  during  the  vin¬ 
tage  season,  you  would  see  bare  legged  men  jumping  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  filled  with  grapes,  crushing  the  de¬ 
licious  fruit  with  their  feet.  Or,  if  you  knew  all  about 
the  making  of  molasses  and  sugar,  candy  would  not  be 
quite  so  nice  as  it  now  is.  When  the  tea  chest  is  full, 
the  lead  lining  is  soldered,  the  cover  nailed  down,  and 
the  paper  with  the  queer  Chinese  characters  is  pasted 
on,  and  the  “  chop  ”  is  ready  for  market.  The  chests  are 
lined  with  lead  to  preserve  the  tea  from  gathering 
moisture  while  in  the  stores,  or  while  being  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  The  leaves  take  in  moisture  easily, 
and  they  would  soon  become  as  musty  as  damaged 
meadow  hay,  if  this  precaution  were  not  taken.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  in  China  during  the  summer  months  is  full  of 
moisture, — so  full  that  the  people  who  live  in  Shanghae 
have  to  kindle  fires  in  July  and  August  to  dry  up  the 
dampness.  Clothes  mould  in  the  closets.  Put  your  boots 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  and  they  will  be  covered  with 
green  fungus,  just  such  as  you  see  in  a  mouldy  cheese. 
If  there  are  two  or  three  cloudy  days  in  succession, 
every  thing  becomes  mouldy,  musty,  and  rusty.  The 
books  on  your  parlor  table  are! covered  with  mould,  un¬ 
less  wiped  carefully  every  day. 

Because  China  has  such  a  damp  climate  the  tea  plant 
thrives.  The  dampness  makes  the  leaves  tender.  The 
plant  cannot  bo  profitably  cultivated  in  a  dry  climate. 

It  would  undoubtedly  grow  well  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  perhaps  in  Oregon,  but  so  long  as  there 
are  four  hundred  million  of  people  in  China— most  of 
whom  work  for  a  living,  and  work  for  very  little  pay,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  make  much  headway  cultivating  tea 
in  this  country  where  labor  is  so  dear. 

The  Chinese  are  extravagantly  fond  of  tea,  and  they 
drink  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  tea 
saloons  are  always  open.  Yo'u  sit  down  to  a  Bni'Bli  table 


in  a  large  hall  where  there  are  several  hundred  pig-tailed 
men  laughing,  talking,  and  drinking  their  favorite  bev¬ 
erage.  It  is  not  green  tea,  but  black.  They  do  not  often 
touch  the  green  varieties.  You  call  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  little  boy,  with  a  little  cue,  like  a  pig-tail,  sprouting  from 
the  crown  of  his  head,  brings  you  two  cups  and  a  saucer. 
You  wonder  what  the  second  cup  with  a  cover  is  for. 
But  see  !  He  puts  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  just  a  pinch, 
into  one  cup,  pours  the  boiling  water  upon  it  and  puts  on 
the  cover  to  keep  in  all  the  steam  and  aroma,  lets  it  stand 
a  minute  or  two,  then  drains  it  into  the  other  cup.  It 
looks  very  weak  and  has  n’t  hardly  any  color.  You  fear 
it  is  as  “  weak  as  dish-water.”  But  just  taste  it.  Isn’t 
it  delicious?  You  sip  it— a  little  at  a  time,  and  smack 
your  lips  every  time  you  swallow.  You  think  of  the  Indian 
who  wished  his  neck  was  half  a  mile  long  so  that  he 
could  taste  the  whiskey  all  the  way  down !  You  can 
drink  it  all  day  and  not  get  drunk,  and  as  soon  as  your 
cup  is  empty  you  call  for  more.  You  drink  it  without 
milk  or  sugar,  for  that  would  spoil  it.  You  notice  a 
large  jar  beneath  the  table,  and  that  the  boy  turns  the 
grounds  from  your  cup  into  it.  When  it  is  full  it  is  taken 
out-doors  and  the  contents  dried  in  the  sun.  Then  they 
are  taken  into  the  preparing  room  where  they  are  colored 
with  Prussian  blue,  Turmeric,  Gypsum,  and  other  things, 
dried  in  the  pans,  trampled  a  second  time  beneath  the 
heels  of  a  cooly,  and  sent  over  for  us  to  drink  I  Even  then 
it  is  better  for  us  than  whiskey,  and  no  dirtier  than  many 
other  things  that  we  put  into  our  mouths.  Most  of  the  teas 
sent  to  this  country  are  of  low  cost,  and  of  a  poor  quality. 
The  Chinese  drink  the  best!  They  do  not  make  it  so 
strong  as  we  do,  and  experience  no  bad  effects  from  its  use. 

All  teas  are  purchased  by  sample,  and  the  English  and 
American  merchants  in  China  have  tasters — young  men 
whose  solo  business  is  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  tea. 
You  enter  a  tasting  room  and  at  the  first  glance  think  it 
a  pantry,  a  china  closet,  and  a  grocery  store,  all  in  one  ; 
there  are  so  many  cups,  covers,  and  packages  of  tea  on 
the  shelves.  The  young  man  has  forty  or  fifty  cup's  be¬ 


fore  him,  and  as  many  samples  of  tea.  He  weighs  out  a 
small  quantity  for  each  cup,  and  steeps  each  parcel  so 
many  seconds  by  the  watch,  and  then  tastes  of  each  cup, 
and  so  judges  of  its  strength  and  quality.  These  tasters 
get  great  pay— some  of  them  five  and  even  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  gold.  But  they  mortgage  their  health 
and  lives.  This  constant  tasting,  after  awhile,  tells  upon 
their  nervous  system,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
shorten  their  days.  If  any  young  man  reading  this  has  a 
desire  to  drop  every  thing  and  rush  off  to  China  to  be  a 
tea  taster,  he  had  better  think  twice,  for  very  few  tasters 
are  wanted,  and  the  large  salary  is  dearly  earned  if  loss 
of  health  and  a  shortening  of  life  are  the  accompani¬ 
ments,  for  among  the  best  blessings  bequeathed  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  that  of  good  health. 


Amswers  1©  Problems  anatl  F’mzzlcs. 

No.  371.  A  man  intent  on  being  over  ruled  in  all  his 
deeds,  by  principle  alone,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

fortune. - A  man  in  tent  on  B  in  G  over  rule-D  in  awl- 

IIIS  deeds  BY  prince  eye  PLE  alc-on-E  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune. 

No.  3712.  Fill  the  3  gallon  vessel  and  pour  it  into  the 
5  gallon  vessel,  refill  the  3  gallon  vessel  and  fill  up  the 
5  gallons.  Empty  the  5  gallon  vessel  into  the  beg ;  pour 
the  gallon  which  remains  in  the  3  gallon  vessel  into  the 
now  empty  5  gallon  one,  draw  the  3  gallon  one  full  again 
and  add  it  to  the  gallon  already  in  the  5  gallon  vessel, 
and  there  will  bo  4  gallons  left  in  the  keg  aud  4  in  the 
5  gallon  vessel. 

No.  373.  Many  grow  insane,  overcome,  and  given  over 
to  despair  on  beholding  the  failure  of  long  cherished 
undertakings,  but  a  good  man  cannot  be  thus  over¬ 
whelmed. - Men,  negro-in-seine-over-come,  and  given- 

over-two  D’s,  pcar-on-B-holding  thief,  ale  ewer  of,  long- 
cherished-undcr-Ta,  Kings,  but  a  good  man  can  knot  bee 
'thus-over- whelmed. 

No.  374.  One  woman  had  5  eggs  and  the  otheV  had  7. 


1870.  ] 
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Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

No.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  NewYokk. 

February  loth,  1870. 

The  remarkable  success  which  attended  our  negotiation  of  the  Loans  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  popularity  and  credit  which  these  Loans  have  maintained  in 
the  markets,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  shown  that  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  wisely-located  and  honora¬ 
bly-managed  Railroads  are  promptly  recognized  and  readily  taken  as  the  most  suitable,  safe,  and  advantageous  form  of 
investment,  yielding  a  more  liberal  income  than  can  hereafter  be  derived  from  Government  Bonds,  and  available  to 
take  their  place. 

Assured  that,  in  the  selection  and  negotiation  of  superior  Railroad  Loans,  we  are  meeting  a  great  public  want,  and 
rendering  a  valuable  service— both  to  the  holders  of  Capital  and  to  those  great  National  works  of  internal  improvement 
whose  intrinsic  merit  and  substantial  character  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  Capital  and  the  eonildence  of  Investors— wc 
now  offer  with  special  confidence  and  satisfaction  the 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BOOTS 

OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  connecting  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  magnificent  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  of  reliable  navigation,  and  thus,  with  the  entire  Railroad  system  and  water  transportation 
of  the  great  West  and  South-west,  forms  the  additional  East  and  West  Trunk  Lane,  so  imperatively 
demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  growing  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  producing  regions  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  on  the  other. 

The  importance  of  this  Road  as  a  new  outlet  from  the  West  to  the  sea  magnifies  it  into  one  of 
national  consequence,  and  insures  to  it  an  extensive  through  traffic  from  the  day  of  its  completion ;  while,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  extensive  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  West-Virginia,  it  possesses,  along  its  own 
line,  the  elements  of  a  large  and  profitable  local  business. 

Thus  the  great  interests,  botti  general  and  local,  which  demand  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  the  Ohio  River,  afford  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  success  and  value,  and  render  it  the  most  important  and 
substantial  Railroad  enterprise  now  in  progress  in  this  Country. 

Its  superiority  as  an  East  and  West  route,  and  the  promise  of  an  immense  .and  profitable  trade  awaiting  its  completion, 
have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  prominent  Capitalists  and  Railroad  men  of  this  City  of  sound  Judgmont 
and  known  integrity,  whose  connection  with  it,  together  with  that  of  eminent  citizens  and  business  men  of  Virginia 
and  West-Virginia,  insures  an  energetic,  honorable,  and  snccessful  management. 

The  Road  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West-Virginia,  227 
miles,  and  there  remain  but  203  miles  (now  partially  constructed)  to  be  completed,  to  carry  it  to  the  proposed  terminus  on 
the  Ohio  River  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Saudy  River,  150  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  330  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 

Lines  arc  now  projected  or  in  progress  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  this  point,  which  will  connect  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  with  the  entire  Railroad  systems  of  the  West  and  South-west,  and 
with  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Its  valuable  franchise  and  superior  advantages  will  place  the  Chesapeake  and  Onto  Railroad  Company  among  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  corporations  of  the  country  and  there  exists  a  present  value,  in 
completed  road  and  work  done,  equal  to  the  cntii-c  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

The  details  of  the  Loan  have  been  arranged  witli  special  reference  to  tiie  wants  of  all  classes  of  investors,  and  combine 
the  various  features  of  convenience,  safety,  and  protection  against  loss  or  fraud. 

Tiie  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of 

$1,000  $500,  and  $  !  OO. 

They  will  be  issued  as  Coupon  Ronds,  payable  to  Rearer,  and  maybe  held  in  that  form  ;  or 

The  Bond  maybe  registered  in  tiie  name  of  ttie  owner,  witli  the  coupons  remaining  payable  to  bearer  attached,  tiie 
principal  being  then  transferable  only  on  tiie  books  of  the  Company,  unless  reassigned  to  bearer;  or 

The  coupons  may  be  detached  and  cancelled,  the  Bond  made  a  permanent  Registered  Bond,  transferable  only  on 
the  hooks  of  the  Company,  and  the  interest  made  payable  only  to  the  registered  owner  or  ills  attorney. 

The  three  classes  will  be  known  respectively  as: 

1st.  “  Coupon  Bonds  payable  to  Bearer.” 

Kd.  “Registered  Bonds  with  Coupons  attached.” 

3d.  “Registered  Bonds  with  Coupons  detached,”  and  should  be  so  designated  by  Correspondents  in 
specifying  the  class  of  Bonds  desired. 

They  have  thirty  years  to  run  from  January  15,  1S70,  with  interest  at  six  percent  per  annum  from  November  1, 
1803.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  May  and  November,  that  it  may  take  tiie  place  of  that  of  the  earlier  issues  of  Five- 

Twenties,  and  suit  the  convenience  of  our  friends  who  already  hold  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Bonds,  with  Interest 
payable  in  January  and  July,  and  who  may  desire,  in  making  additional  investments,  to  have  their  interest  receivable 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Loan  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  entire  Line  of  Road  from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  tiie  equip¬ 
ment  and  all  other  property  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith. 

A  Sinking  Fund  of  $100,000  per  annum  is  provided  for  tiie  redemption  of  the  Bonds,  to  take  effect 

ONE  YEAR  AFTER  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  mortgage  is  for  $15,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be  reserved  and  held  in  trust  for  tiie  redemption  of  outstanding 
Bonds  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  Company,  now  merged  in  tiie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

Of  the  remaining  $13,000,000,  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  sold  to  complete  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river,  perfect  and  im¬ 

prove  the  portion  now  in  operation,  and  thoroughly  equip  the  whole  for  a  large  and  active  traffic. 

Tiie  present  price  is  90  and  accrued  interest. 

A  Loan  so  amply  secured,  so  carefully  guarded,  and  so  certain  hereafter  to  command  a  prominent  place  among  the 
favorite  securities  in  the  markets,  botli  of  this  Country  and  Europe,  will  be  at  once  appreciated  and  qufckly  absorbed. 
Very  respectfully, 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

BSsmlitevs. 


P.  S.— We  have  Issued  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars,  statistical  details,  maps,  etc.,  which  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

We  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  and  reoaive  the  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor¬ 
porations,  and  others,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  National  Watch  Company. 


All  the  Grades  of  the  Elgin  Watches 

INCLUDING  THE 

“LA  BIT  LLC3-IM,” 

BEADY  FOR 

SPRING  TRADE. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  Watch  buyers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered  have  several 
peculiar  improvements  over  all  others  and  also  a  new 

PATENT DU/ST  EXCLUDER, 

so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in  order 
witkout  cleaning  double  the  time  that  a  watch  will  ordina¬ 
rily  run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feel  confident,  after  having  had  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thousands 
of  them  in  all  parta  of  the  country,  that  the 

Elgin  Watches  are  the  bast  time  keep¬ 
ers  now  offered  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  for  either  Ladies’  or  Gentlemens’ 
use,  Railway  or  other  uses. 

Over  Five  Hundred  Dealers 

in  various  parts  of  the  land  have  unreservedly  endorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
including  the  Union  Pacific  and  Pennsylvania 
Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  with  other  promi¬ 
nent  R.  R.  officials,  endorse  them  as  the  best  Watches  for  the 
use  of  R.  R.  employees  and  travelers,  yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  ns  specimens  of  these  testi¬ 
monials  : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Office  of  Gen’l  Sup’t,  > 
Omaha,  Dec.  10.  1809.  j 
Hon.  T.  M.  Avery,  President  National  Watch  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir  .•—During  the  month  that  I  have  carried  one  of 
your  “  B.  W.  Raymond”  Watches  it  lias  not  failed  to  keep 
the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy  in  time-keeping,  beautv 
of  movement  and  finish,  your  Watches  challenge  mv  ad¬ 
miration,  and  arouse  my  pride  as  an  American,  and  1  am 
confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  successfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manufacturers  of 
older  nations.  They  need  only  to  lie  known  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gen'I  Sup’t. 

Office  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  > 
Gen’l  Sup’t,  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1S70.  ) 

T.  M.  Avery,  Esq.,  President  National  Watch  Co. 

Dear  Sir  .-—The  Watch  made  by  your  Company  which  I 
have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kent  excellent  time. 
I  have  carried  it  frequently  on  engines,  and  have  been  on 
the  road  with  it  almost  daily.  During  this  time  it  lias  run 
uniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Gen’l  Sup’t. 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin  Watches  to 
be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  as  better 
finished,  more  correct  and  durable,  than  any  in  market  of 
similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  in  rec¬ 
ommending  them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their  general 
merit. 


Wheeler,  Parsons  &  Co.,  N.Y. 
Warren,  Spadone  &  Co 
Middleton  &  Bro., 

T.  B.  Bynner, 

Henry  Ginnel, 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  &  Co., 

Scott, Barrett&Co..Pittsburgh. 
J.  R.  Reed  &  Co., 

Dahme  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Jenkins  &  Hatch,  “ 

C.  Oskamp,  “ 


C.  Hellebush,  Cincinnati. 

E.  Jac.card  &  Co..  St.  Louis. 
N.E.Crittendeu&Co,,  Clevel’d. 
M.  Burt,  “ 

Morse,  Reddin  &  Hamilton, 
Chicago. 

■J.  H.  Hcnse,  Denver,  Col. 

M.  M.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco.,  Cal. 
Koch  &  Drvfus,  New  Orleans. 
And  over  ltd  others. 


Various  grades  and  pieces  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 

No  movements  retailed  by  the  Company. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  sec  the  Elgin 
Watches. 


Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watcli  Company, 
159  &  161  Bake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


For  Vestibules,  Halls,  Hearths,  Conservatories,  &c. 

Garnkirk  Chimney  Tons,  Plumbers’  Mate¬ 
rials,  &e.  MILLER  ifc  COATES, 

^79  Penrl  St.,  New  York. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  R.  TV.  Ramsdell 
&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  Norway  Seed  Oats,  Startling 
Frauds  in  the  sale  of  Counterfeit  Seed, 
Interesting  Facts,  Profitable  Farming, 
Mow  to  Pay  Mortgages,  Where  to  get 
Genuine  Seed,  Who  Recommends  Them. 

Wc  havo  been  to  considerable  expense  in  patting  farmers 
on  their  guard  against  the  frauds  that  were  being  perpo- 
trated  in  the  sale  of  Seed  Oats,  but  not  until  recently  did 
we  realize  the  magnitude  of  these  swindles.  H.  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  circular  much  of  the 
contents  of  which  has  been  copied  from  ours,  representing 
that  he  is  our  authorized  agent  for  the  West,  for  the  sale  of 
the  Ramsdell  Norway  Oats  seed.  We  arc  informed  by  relia- 
able  parties  in  Cincinnati,  that  he  lias  sent  out  over  Half  a 
Million  of  these  circulars,  and  is  receiving  thousands  of 
orders.  He  is  a  swindler,  has  never  had  any  of  our  seed, 
nor  any  communication  with  us. 

N.  I*.  Boyer  &  Co.,  publishers  of  a  country  paper  some¬ 
where  in  Penn,  issued  a  circular  in  a  similar  manner, 
claiming  to  have  our  seed,  but  when  wc  exposed  the  fraud 
they  changed  their  tactics,  and  are  now  advertising  that 
they  import  seed  from  Norway.  This  dodge  is  so  ridiculous, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  seed  never  came  from  Norway, 
and  that  wc  are  filling  orders  from  that  country,  that  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  arc  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  it.  Samples 
sent  us,  which  wme  from  them,  have  been  pronounced 
New  Brunswick  Oats  by  hundreds  of  farmers  who  oxamiiiod 
them.  Other  parties  are  selling  what  they  claim  to  be  our 
seed,  at  prices  varying  from  $1.50  to  $G  per  bushel,  all  war¬ 
ranted ,  of  course ,  and  some  use  our  name.  Some  of  these 
parties  arc  honest,  but  were  themselves  deceived  in  tho 
purchase  of  seed  last  year.  Out  of  over  twenty  samples 
sent  us  of  Norway  Oats,  now  being  advertised,  only  two 
were  genuine*  We  cannot  go  through  the  whole  list, 
but  Flic  above  facts  are  sufficient.  We  have  only  to  request 


ANT  TO  FARMERS! 


that  those  who  buy  of  such  parties;  and  are  disappointed  in 
their  crops,  will  not  condemn  our  seed,  as  some  did  last 
year. 

Facta  and  figures  have  already  been  published,  showing 
by  as  reliable  testimony  as  can  be  found  in  the  land,  that 
tlie  Ramsdell  Norway  Oats  will  produce,  from  twice  to  three 
times  as  much  to  the  acre,  are  heavier,  and  of  better  quality, 
stand  up  better,  and  are  more  hardy  than  any  other  known  j 
oats.  They  have  been  awarded  forty-five  first  premiums,  at 
the  late  State  and  County  fairs',  in  competition  with  all  tire 
varieties  now  grown,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  was 
ever  awarded  to  any  agricultural  improvement  in  a  single 
year.  Among  the  leading  journals  that  have  recommended 
them,  may  be  mentioned,  the  American  Agriculturist,  New- 
York  Tribune,  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Independent, 

N.  Y.  Observer,  Methodist,  Christian  Advocate,  "Western 
Rural,  Prairie  Farmer,  Advance,  Toledo  lllade,  and  others. 
We  can  only  present  a  few  spocimen  extracts  showing  the 
character  of  the  letters  received. 


“  The  yield  is  enormous.  The  additional  value  of  the 
straw  more  than  pays  cost  of  seed." 

C.  I).  Lang  worthy,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

"  My  yield  from  five  acres  is  733  bushels.  I  will  beat  the 
world  next  year." 

J.  L.  Divine,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

“  Yield  from  82  pounds  seed  on  one  acre,  113 %  bushels." 

J.  Barker,  Spring  Mills,  N.  Y. 

“  One  bushel  of  your  Norways  produced  as  much  as  five 
bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats." 

Adam  Rankin,  Proprietor  of  Premium  Farm,  Ill. 

“  Yield  from  15  lbs.  seed,  50  bushels :  weight  35  lbs." 

George  "Williams,  Minn. 

“Grew  six  feet  high.  I  took  one  bushel  to  our  County 
Fair,  and  received  first  premium.  "Weight.,  52  lbs." 

A.  Wogalon,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

“Their  spreading  qualities  are  enormous.  Yield  from  7 
lbs.  seed,  15  bushels.” 

G.  M.  Brewer,  N.  J. 

“Yield  90  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  kind  of  humbug 
1  like." 

J.  H.  Scott,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

“  One  bushel  of  Norways  is  wortli  two  of  other  oats  to 
feed  out.  They  have  substance,  not  all  chaff." 

S.  M.  Waite,  President  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Bank. 

“  I  have  bought  all  the  improved  seed  down  to  the  Nor¬ 
ways,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  have  not  been  hum¬ 
bugged.  Show’  me  any  oats  that  will  bent  it  in  yield  or  qual¬ 
ity,  and  I  will  gladly  pay  $100  for  a  bushel.” 

W.  It.  Hibbard,  L.  I.,  N.  A". 

“  My  yield  from  1%  acres  was  103  bushels.  Common  oats 
on  same  ground  yielded  30 bushels  per  acre.  Norways  were 
heavier,  and  stood  up  while  the  others  lodged  badly.” 

V.  C.  Sawyer,  Ohio.  I 

*  ’  i 

“I  bought  1  bushel  of  seed  of  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.. which  they 
advertised  as  Imported  Norway  Oats,  before  I  saw  your  ad¬ 
vertisement.  I  then  sent  for  one  peck  of  yours, and  gave  each 
an  equal  chance.  The  peek  of  your  seed  produced  as  much 
lacking  14  lbs.  ns  the  bushel  of  theirs  j  and  yours  did  not 
lodge,  theirs  did.”  I.  L.  Dodge,  Pa. 

"The  Norways  yield  with  me  more  than  double  wlint  the 
Surprise  do,  and  are  excellent  in  quality.  Tho  Surprise  oats 
are  all  hull,  and  a  very  deceptive-  grain.  I  would  not  pay 
half  price  for  them  to  feed  my  horses.” 

M.  V.  Wilson,  Kentucky. 

The  Norway  Oat3  I  bought  of  you  last  year  have  been  a 
perfect  God-send  to  me  ;  I  have  realized  enough  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  on  my  farm,  which  was  due,  and  I  had  no  means 
of  paying,  and  I  have  seed  left  for  23  acres,  which  I  shall  put 
in  tills  spring.  One  more  crop  will  make  me  independent. 
The  Nonvays  are  King  of  Oats. 

Oscar  Beilry,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wls. 

I  estimate  my  clear  profit  per  acre  as  follows :  Increase  In 
yfc'hl  over  ordinary  oats,  43  bushels  at  GOets.,  $21 ;  Increased 


value  of  straw  as  feed,  $23;  total,  $52.  This  is  clear  gain, 
from  an  Investment  of  $10,  calling  the  oats  worth  same  as 
common  oats.  It  pays  better  than  wheat,  or  corn.  As  to 
quality,  they  are  the  best  oats  I  ever  saw,  and  any  man  who 
says  they  are  not,  shows  that  lie  is  entirely  Ignorant 
about  it.  Others  may  try  something  else,  I  will  stick  to  the 
Norways.  Chas.  Van  Dean,  Ohio. 

I  received  16  lbs.  of  your  oats  In  the  spring  of  IS69.  Sowed 
on  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Yield,  52  bushels,  weighing  40 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  J.  Galbraith,  White  House,  Pa. 

Yield  from  10%  lbs.,  was  38  bushels.  The  Thrashers  offer¬ 
ed  to  thrash  such  oats  at  1  ct.  per  bushel,  the  usual  price 
being  3  cts.  O.  B.  Wheaton,  Camlllus,  N.  Y. 

The  seed  I  had  from  you  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  also 
had  some  oats,  represented  to  be  Norways,  from  Boyer  & 
Co.,  of  Pa.  They  are  nothing  more  than  a  good  quality  of 
common  black  oats.  Jacob  Mason,  Rosco,  Minn. 

I  can  assure  farmers  that  the  Norway  Outs  are  no  humbug. 
They  yield  excellently.  My  neighbor,  who  had  a  part  of  tho 
seed  sent  here,  has  heads  from  ids  field  23%  inches  long.  I 
can  add  my  name  cheerfully  to  the  long  list  of  respectable 
farmers  who  endorse  them. 

Rev.  J.  F.  M.  Lloyd,  Harriettsville,  O. 

The  bushel  of  oats  I  bought  of  you  cost  me  $19.40  landed 
here.  If  it  had  been  $10-0, 1  would  be  satisfied.  My  farm  Is 
down  on  tlie  plains,  good  bottom  land.  The  yield  and 
growth  were  simply  enormous,  being  over  120  bushels.  They 
weigli  47  lbs.  to  tlie  bushel.  You  have  done  a  great  thing 
for  the  West  in  the  introduction  of  these  oats,  and  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  farmer  in  tlie  country. 

C.  H.  Howes,  Georgetown,  Col. 


THE  PROFITS. 

There  Is  a  very  general  understanding  among  farmers  as 
to  supply  and  probable  demand  of  this  seed.  No  reasona¬ 
ble  man,  who  knows  the  facts,  doubts  for  a  moment  but  that 
they  will  come  into  general  use,  just  as  rapidly  as  the  seed 
can  be  had,  displacing  all  others  from  our  soil.  If  the  entire 
product  could  be  retained  in  this  country,  it  would  requiro 
two  more  crops  to  supply  the  seed  wanted.  But  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  known  in  other  countries.  While  wc  have  not 
courted  foreign  orders,  wishing  to  reserve  that  market  for 
another  year,  the  few  samples  sent  there  last  year  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  well,  that  orders  arc  daily  reaching  us  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  Norway  13  looking  to  us  for  tho 
seed  that  bears  her  name,  several  important  orders  having 
been  received  from  there.  Nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  tho 
last  crop  will  be  exported,  and  probably  not  less  than  K  of 
the  next  will  find  ready  sales  abroad.  With  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  cannot  expect  a  very  great  reduction  in  price  of 
seed  next  year.  We  have  shown  that  at  price  of  ordinary 
oats,  they  arc  a  profitable  crop.  At  $1  per  bushel,  they  will 
pay  handsomely ;  but  at  $3  or  $4,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a 
farmer  to  pay  off  mortgages  or  build  a  new  house  from  a 
few  acres.  Last  season  a  C-acre  lot  yielded  $11,250  to  a  New 
York  farmer,  a  larger  stun  than  he  had  made  in  ten  years 
farming.  A  Wisconsin  farmer  did  still  better ;  and  hundreds 
have  made  small  fortunes.  These  facts  can  be  fully  proven 
any  day  by  undoubted  testimony.  While  these  high  prices 
last,  it  is  a  speculation,  but  it  is  safe  and  sure .  Wc  hope  no 
farmer  will  buy  this  seed  unless  lie  fully  believes  he  is  doing 
himself  a  greater  favor  than  he  is  us.  Many  have  thanked 
us  for  urging  them  to  buy  last  year,  and  thousands  will  do 
so  next  year. 


HOW  TO  GET  SEED. 

Our  price  is  $7.50  per  bushel ;  $4  per  half  bushel ;  $2.50  per 
peck.  For  the  convenience  of  those  wishing  to  experiment, 
we. will  send  2  lbs.  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1. 

While  our  seed  varies  in  weight  from  3G  to  40  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  wc  sell  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  a  bushel, 
which  Is  enough  to  seed  1  acre  of  good  ground.  Send 
money  with  order,  by  draft,  Post  Office  order,  or  registered 
letter.  Address  either  of  our  Stores  as  follows : 

D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO., 

218  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

171  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
or  612  North  5th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Large  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 
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Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  out  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,- and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outside  of  Marblehead.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  ejctracta  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

“  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  heads  of  FotMer’s 
?  Improved  Brunswick  {from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs. — 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown,  Ill.” 

”  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  *lbs.— A.  II.  Mace,  Clintonvillc,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th,  1839.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40,  and  47  lbs. — T7. 
Llewellyn,  lied  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12, 1869.” 

“  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  arc  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

•*  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  timeses  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusko, 
Miss.” 

“  I  havo  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage'  I  ever  saw. — S.  S.  Groves,  Stonos  Prairie,  Ill.  ” 

John  Van  Wormcr,  Springs’  Mills.  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  3)  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33)4 
lbs.  M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  S7  lbs.  II.  A.  Terry.Crescent 
City.  Iowa,  4)  lbs.,  measuring  50  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  \V.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40,  42K»  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael’s,  Md..  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  83  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  SO  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  39  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
80  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Wm.  Lee,  Jr.,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  43  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  “  Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Choat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  43  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  featon,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney. 
Loret.to,  Pa.,  43  l.bs,  Sam’l  B.  Ornsbce,  Bolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  00  lbs.  A.  <’.  Van  Tassal,  39  lbs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  C.  Goodwill,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  TY\  H. 
Spera,  Euphrata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 
31  lbs.  each.  Win.  D.  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  43  lbs.  Mary  B.  Scllman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  2S  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  they  have  “  taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs.”  “  Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.”  “  Astonished  all  tlieir  neighbors.”  “That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled,” 
etc.,  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50  ;  per  lb.,  $12. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

lew  and  Hare  Vegetables, 

I  make  the  seeds  of  new  and  rare  vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  growing  all  of  the  standard  sorts.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BSLISS’  IMPKOYED 

Long1  Orange  Cara' 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,  20 
cts.;  4  oz..  65  cts.;  1  pound,  $J,  by  Mail,  post  paid. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

Me w  Crop  diatoea  Seed. 

Grown  expressly  for  us  the  past  season  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  In  'Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  vicini¬ 
ty,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  he  excelled.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

Early  Red  Wethersfield . . . 

Large  lied  Wethersfield . 

Yellow  Danvers...  . 

Yellow  Dutch . 

White  Portugal . 

White  Globe . . . 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  &>  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Seeds  for  Sledges. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  Osage 
Orange,  $2  per  ft. ;  Three  Tliorned  Acacia,  7a  cts.  per  pound. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Barberry,  (Herberts  vulgaris.)  very  liardv. producing  a 
fine  compact,  hedge,  affording  ample  security  against  intru¬ 
sion;  also  valuable  for  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent  for  pre¬ 
serving.  Per  oz.,  40  cts.;  per  lb.,  $.">. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 

European  Larch  Seed  (Larix  Europcea). 

by  th  e  subscribers, and 
ices:  I  oz., 


OZ. 

M  oz. 

pound 

40 

1.25 

4.00 

49 

1.25 

4.00 

40 

J  .25 

5.00 

40 

1.25 

5.00 

50 

3.50 

5.00 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

A  supply  of  Fresh  Seed  Justreceived  by  thesubs 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  following  pri 
»5  cts.;  y,  lb.,  75  cts.;  1  lb.,  S-S.50. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  Yc 


York. 


GLADIOLUS. 

One  dozen  splendid  mixed  varieties  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  .Address 

„  „  jv  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 
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B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Uassau  Street, 

•  NEW  YORK. 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in 
Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Implements  and  Garden 
Requisites, 

Would  invite  attention  to  the  following  collection  of  Seeds 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden ,  which  have  been  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Bach  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
enced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals..  .$1.00 

Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  1.03 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  man v  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation . .  1.03 


Coll.  D- 


-contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prise  Flutt  ers,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 


man,  Carnation  and  Picoton  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.C0  will  receive  the  four  collections 
postage  free. 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds 

BY  MAIL,. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
TEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables 
required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $3.50 
“  No.  G  contains  S3  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  snfelv  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.00  ;  No.  3,  $10.00  ;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

Tlie  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Guido  to  the  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever- 
published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  and  tico 
hundred  choice  engravings  of  favorite  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables— a  large  portion  of  which  are  entirely  n<?w ;  also, 
two  beautifully  colored  lithographs  of  I.ilinm  Aura- 
turn  and  a  gronp of  Pansies,  and  a  descriptive 
t' st  ot  upwards  ot  two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Flower  and  I  egetable  Seeds ,  including  all  the  novelties  olthc 
past  season,  with  directions  for  their  culture;  also,  a  list 
ot  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus— 
w  ith  many  ot  tier  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs — and  much  useful 
mlormation  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Ticentt/- 
Jive  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss’  Gardener’s  Almanac  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  ol  a  3-cent  stamp. 

Addres3  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOIV, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

Cabbages  worth  Growing, 

The  following:  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
price.  *  1 

Early  Wyman . 

Early  Wakefield  . 10 

Early  York  and  Large  York,  cach\0 

Early  Winningstadt . . .  10 

Large  Early  Scliweinf'urt . ...15 

Bottler's  Improved  Brunswick..  .15 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead . 10 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

Improved  American  Savov . . 

Marblehead  Mammoth _ . 25 

Ited  Dutch,  for  Pickling: .  10 

One  packet  each  of  the  above  12  varieties,  $1.25. 

One  ounce  “  “  “  *•  6  25 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


pkt. 
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v,  ib. 

$2.00 

$6.00 
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75 

2.50 
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40 
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1.00 
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40 
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1.25 

..10 

40 

1.25 

,.25 

1.03 

3.00 

10 

40 

1.25 

$18.00 

8.00 

2.00 

4.00 

10.00 

7.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

10.00 

4.00 


SESD  POTATOES. 

Bresee’s  King  of  the  Eaklies,  or  No.  4.— Known  also 
as  the  Fifty  Dollar  Potato  (at  which  price  they  were  sold 
last  spring).  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con¬ 
firms  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  the  raiser,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  Earliest ,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  ready  for  marketing:  one 
week  in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose.  Mr.  Brcsee  has  placed 
his  entire  stockTn  our  hands,  for  sale  at  the  following- wreath* 
reduced  prices.  J 

Two  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.00;  by  Express, 
(purchaser  paying  freight),  One  Peck,  $5.00;  One  Bushel, 
$15.00;  One  Lbl.,  $40.09.  ’ 

Bresee’s  Peerless,  or  No.  G. — This  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  for  a  general  crop.  Ji  "rows 
to  a  large  size,  ol  a  very  showy  appearance,  is  enormously 
productive,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Peaehblow  in  oualitv. 
1‘he  stock  was  sold  last  spring:  at  $GC0  per  bushel.  One  lb., 
by  mail,  §1  .CO ;  by  Express.  $10.00  per  peck. 

Bresee’s  Prolific,  or  No.  2.-4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1  CC :  by 
Express,  $1.25  per  peck  ;  $4.00  per  bushel ;  t;0  per  Bill 
Climax.— 4  lbs.,  bv mail,  $1.00;  $1.00  per  peck:  $4.C0  per 
bushel;  $9.00  per  1\ bl.  1 

Early  Rose. — 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00 ;  0 1  .CO  per  peck:  $2.50 
per  bushel ;  $5.00  per  Bbl. 

Not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  a  variety  will  be  mailed. 

Older  varieties  will  be  furnished  at  market  prices.  Our 
illustrated  Potato  Catalogue ,  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 

B.  K.  BLI<S  &  SON, 
blM  Nc 


41  Park  Row,  &  151  Nassau  i 


sew  York. 
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■<v 


CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  lor  culture  in 
the  opcu  ground.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
file  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  live  years’  trial,  wc  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5713, 
New  York'. 

€©HOTer9s 

COLOSSAL 

ASfAfglCiUS 
Seed  and  loots, 

The  experience  of  the  past 
season  fully  confirms  all  that 
was  claimed  for  this  variety 
when  first  offered  last  spring, 
and  it  now  stands  unrivaled 
in  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Specimens  were  exhibited 
tho  past  season  hv  Mr.  Cono¬ 
ver,  which  were  grown  along¬ 
side  the  best  “Oyster  Bay” 
varieties,  and  received  the 
same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  tho 
size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from 
the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sprouts,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  vari¬ 
eties.  Strong,  one-vear-old 
Hoots  mailed,  post-paid,  $3 
per  fifty;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Seeds.— yo-/..  packet.  50  cts. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  &  351  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


Mew  JF©mt  ParcMrag-  Coras. 

The  most  productive  variety  known,  producing  from, 
eight  to  ten  ears  on  each  stalk.  Equal  to  a  yield  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Although  it 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  variety  of  parching  corn,  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  purposes  of  common  field  corn  for  stock  and 
poultry  feeding,  etc.  it  weighs,  when  shelled,  stricken 
measure,  sixty  to  sixtv-two  pounds  per  bushel.  It  should 
be  planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  putting  one  kernel  to 
every  foot.  Per  packet,  of  about  two  hundred  kernels,  50 
cents  ;  live  packets,  $2.C0.  For  sale,  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Lilium  Avuratum. 

Tfee  Japanese  <$meen  ©f  Lilies. 

A  large  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  bv  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  line,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

e'-Hll’e®rn,0,pei  l,oz‘  *'°-  '<■*  rcnts  each,  or 

$(,.«:>  per  doz  No  3.  50  cts.  each  ;  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  Ik  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

_ Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

°f  tl,c  genuine  variety  jn«t.  received  hr  the 
S  i  per  pound,  by  mail :  $7  per  peck  or  $25 

per  bushel,  by  F.xprcss.  R.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 


KNOX’S 


BNI  KB>ar£'£©Ni. 

Ordinary  rages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  §5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S 'l  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Leading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  Id  andSd 
Cover  Prges—S‘i.r,n  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

1^' 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  ami  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 


Insertion. 


WIIE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

M-  IN  THE  WORLD! 


1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 
UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO 
VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  ot  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari¬ 
ety  and  In  great  abundance. 

STOCK.  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
nnequaled  advantages  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

DAIRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un¬ 
restricted,  and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  ns  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  lor  “a 
COLMCCTION  OF  FRUITS  UNSURPASSED  FOR  SIZE,  BEAUTY, 
AND  FLAVOR.” 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  arc  unequnl- 
ed.  These,  indeed,  arc  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlement. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  $2  to  $8  per  acre  ;  credit  of  ten 
(10)  years’  tifne. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 

is  located  at  JUNCTION  CITY.  To  all  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given  over  the  Road. 

For  further  Information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOQDNOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 


The  Great  Western 


MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  00., 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  20  Nassau  Street. 
Cash  Capital  and  Assets,  Over  $500,09©. 
OFFBCERS  : 


ROBERT  BAGE. 
FREDERICK  W.  MACY,  - 
WESLEY  E.  SHADER, 

JOHN  II.  BIRD, 

D.  L.  EIGENBRODT,  M.  D.,  - 
NATHAN  WILLEY. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Counsellor. 
Med.  Examiner. 
Actuary. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  tlic  United  States. 


MAIMCIIA  (WMtie  Code  cord.) 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  WHITE  CRAPE  GROWN. 
Our  stock  of  Vines  Is  much  the  largest  in  the  country, 
which  we  offer  at  the  following  reduced  prices: 

1  year  old,  $1.50  each  ;  $20  per  doz. ;  $100  per  100. 

In  addition  to  above,  we  offer  an  immense  stock  of  Grape- 
Vines,  including  ail  desirable  varieties,  at  very  low  rates. 
See  price  List.  J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 


THE  NOVELTY  KNIFE 


For  Ladieii  and  Gentlemen. 


Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  Made  une¬ 
qualled  for  a  Reiving  ripper,  ernse.r,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
orhernses.  Ismadeofbest  steel.  Price  bv  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  *1 :  Ivory.  *1.25;  Shell.  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
fful-ih.  $1.75.  For  sale  at  Hardware.  Stationery,  and  Fancy 
Stores,  and  Sewing  Machine  Agencies,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  by  A.  FITCH.  Gen.  Agent. 

27  Chatham  St ',  New  York. 


Nursery  at  Your  Door. 

We  will  send  Vines  and  Plants  by  mail,  prepaying  postage, 
and  guaranteeing  safe  carriage,  as  follows : 

GRAPES,  for  $3.-12  Concord, 1  Martha,  2  Black  Hawk, 
1  Alvey. 

“  for  $10.50.-24  Concord,  2  Martha,  1  Black 
Hawk,  G  Ives,  3  Hartford,  2  Creveling. 
STRAWBERRIES,  for  $5.-100  Jucunda— our  No. 

700, 100  Fillmore,  12  Burr’s  Neav  Pine. 

“  for  $10.-200  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  200 

Fillmore,  100  Wilson. 

RASPBERRIES,  for  $5.— 6  Hornet, 6  Clarke, 3  Naomi, 
G  Philadelphia,  1  Pilate. 

“  for  $10.-12  Hornet,  12  Clarke,  12 

Philadelphia,  12  Naomi. 

BLACKBERRIES,  for  $5.-18  Kittatinny,  15  Wilson's 
Early. 

“  for  $10.50.-100  Kittatinny,  20  Wilson’s 

Early. 

GENERAL  COLLECTION,  for  §35.— The  $5-lists 
ot  Crapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Black¬ 
berries,  and  12  American  Seedling  Gooseberries,  12 
cacli  Versaillaise,  White  Grape  &  Cherry  Currants. 
For  other  liberal  offers  see  our  Price  List,  sent  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  free. 

J.  KMOX 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Iona  Nurseries, 

A  Word  to  Our  Agents  and  Canvassers. 

We  desire  to  have  Agents  and  Canvassers  for  our  vines 
and  plants  report  sales  as  early  in  April  as  convenient,  and 
state  at  what  time  they  wish  to  receive  them.  Additions  to 
their  orders  should  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  received. 

There  is  yet  ample  time  for  the  formation  of  clubs. 

SW  Send  for  our  Price-list  of  vines  and  terms  to  Club 
Agents.  Our  stock  comprises  a  full  assortment  of  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACKBER¬ 
RIES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  and 
GRAPES.  Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
(Successors  to  C  W.  Grant,) 
“Iona,”  near  Pcckskill,  Westchester  Co.,  S.  Y. 

Arc  You  Going  to  Plant  Grape-vines, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries  or 
Currants?  Send  to  the  Iona  Nurseries,  for  Catalogue 
and  price-list.  Our  vines  and  plants  have  been  grown  with 
special  care  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  roots  for 
planting  in  gardens,  and  we  can  recommend  them  to  be  of 
very  superior  quality,  while  our  prices  are  quite  as  low  as 
those  of  any  first-class  dealer.  Send  us  your  orders,  and 
we  will  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Very  liberal  terms  to  large  planters,  agents,  and  such  as 
will  form  clubs  in  their  own  vicinity.  Send  for  price  list 
and  terms  to  clubs. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
Iona,  near-  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TIE  EUMELAN  GRAPE, 


This  grape,  although  new  to  the  public,  lias  had  a  history 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  at  Fishkill,  its  place  of  origin, 
proved  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  native  varieties.  During 
the  past  several  years  it  has  been  extensively  disseminated 
for  trial  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  every¬ 
where  maintained  its  character  as  a  fruit  of  the  best  quality, 
while  the  vines  are  vigorous,  hardy,  and  free  from  mildew. 

It  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  the,  best  black  grape 
in  the  entire  collection,  being  as  superior  to  Ihe  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  Ives' Seedling,  as  these  varieties  are 
superior  to  the  common  Fox-grapes  of  the  woods. 

We  have  vines  of  this  variety  both  one  and  two  years  old, 
also  a  few  of  extra  size  for  immediate  bearing. 

Onr  pamphlet,  giving  history  of  the  Euineian,  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  also  containing  Price 
List  of  Vines,  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Large  Premium  Vines  are  given  to  Club  Agents.  Send  for 
Club  Agents’  terms. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peckskill,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Ma©0Bai  Raspfoera’y. 

This  promises  to  become  the  leading  Raspberry  of  the 
country.  For  full  description  see  Catalogue.  We  offer 
10,000  plants  this  season  at  the  following  prices : 

50  cts.  eacli ;  $5  per  doz. ;  $35  per  100 ;  $250  per  1,000. 
IIonNET,  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Mammoth  Cluster, 
and  all  other  desirable  kinds,  at  very  low  rates.  Sec  Price  List. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DRAINAGE. 

Wc  aro  making  an  improved  Drainage  Level,  with  Telescope 
and  adjustments.  Circular  sent  free.  Rofor  to  Col.  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.  Price  $•?=>.  BLUNT  &  CO.. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1,585.  179  Water  St..,  New  York. 


only  Wringer  which  has  the  Patent  Stop, 

to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 


The  only  Wringer  with  Rowell’s  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

‘‘It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it”— 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker .* 

“The  Universal  ‘the  best/”— American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  R.  C.  BROWNING, 

GenT  Ag’t,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


CJsas'Ib©!!©  IMsIsafeefilBBg-  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  odoz.  tablets, $3.00. 

Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4. CO. 

Slaee.p-  ©Ip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  as.,  $1.25  ;  10  fts.,  $2.25;  50  ft.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  ft.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


For  cure  of  Roof.  Rot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  ft.  cans,  »0C. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  5  fts.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

.TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BROMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

53  Barclay  St.,  New  York;. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  secure  an  Agency  for  the  CELEBRATED  AMERICAN 
FRUIT  PRESERVING  POWDER.  It  preserves  nil  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.,  without  nir-tighting  Hie  jars,  and 
with  or  without  sugar. 

Exclusive  Agencies  given.  Circular  and  particulars  sent 
free— or  a  Manual  of  50  pages  containing  full  instructions 
for  preparing  and  preserving  fruits,  etc.,  and  full  particulars, 
testimonials,  etc.,  of  Powder,  sent  for  10  cents. 

L.  P.  WORItALL  &  CO.,  153  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


CURRANTS 

Our  collection  of  Currants  is  much  the  most  valuable  in 
the  country,  including  every  desirable  kind.  We  offer  over 
150,000  bushes  for  sale  this  season,  ns  follows: 

VERSAILLAISE  and  FERTILE  D’ANGERS, 

20  cts.  each  ;  $2  per  doz. ;  $  .0  per  ICO ;  $75  per  1,000. 

CHERRY,  WHITE  GRAPE,  VICTORIA,  BLACK 
NAPLES,  Etc., 

13  cts.  eacli ;  $1.50  per  doz.;  $10  per  $100;  $60  per  1,000. 
We  can  furnish  2  and  3-year-old  bushes  in  any  quantity. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ASSAC1IUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 

LEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


PURCHASERS  WANTED  for  1,000,000  Small 

Fruit  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 
Send  for  prices.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

FASiM  &  GARDEN 

mplements. 

Nlshwitz’s  Pulverizing  Harrow  is  warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded. 

Garden  and  Field  Hollers,  all  sizes. 

Garden  Seed  Sowers,  Wethersfield,  tine  Long 
Island  Improved  and  Harrington’s  Combined. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO., 
197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Brain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe, 

for  land  draining  and  sewer  purposes.  All  usual  sizes  man¬ 
ufactured  and  for  sale  by  the  CItOSSMAN  CLAY" 
AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Woodbridge. 
N.  «T.  13  Whitehall,  St.,  New  York. 

Are  you  going  to  paint  this  spring  ? 

Then  look  ill  the.  Advertisement  of  the 

AVEItlLL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  page. 
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CJHEEP  SHEARS,  with  THUMB-PIECE, 

^  MANUFACTURED  BY 


HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

53  BEEKMANST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  first  Premiums  awarded  at  American  Institute  Fair, 
October,  1867  and  18G9. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS. 


HOW  CHOPS  PEED. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ATMOSPHERE  THE  SOSL 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE 

NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


“  Valuable  and  Well-made  Implements." 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 


Twelve  First  Premiums  at  twelve  different  State  Fairs, 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  1808.  Highest  recommendations  from  Hon. 
H.  S.  Randall,  Pres’t  Wool  Growers’  Association  and 
Author  of  the  Practical  Shepherd. 
jn=?~Every  pair  warranted.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
S3. 35,  $3.50,  S3. 50,  $3.75. 

4 Y~  in.,  5  in.,  5>£  in.,  6  in. 

Length  of  Blade— Thumb-piece. 

SHEEP  TOE  SHEARS,  $2  per  pair. 

Send  Post-office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft,  if 
possible. 


FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quart.  Pint  .  %  Pint. 

Get  toe  very  Best.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  than  in  the  selection  of  a  basket  for  marketing 
small  fruits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  yet 
offered  for  this  purpose  comes  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEECHER  VESEER  FRl'IT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  are  not  only  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beauty,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  known  style,  lienee  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  made.  Full  measure  guaranteed.— 
no  ‘‘short  quarts”  when  the  Beecher  Basket  is  used.  We 
have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  the  largest  grow¬ 
ers  and  commission  fruit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  baskets.  In  short,  they  are  the  basket,— try  them  and 
provs  the  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
on  hand,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY,  ' 
Westville,  Conn. 


Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 


For  Sowing  All  Kinds  of  Grain  and 
Grass  Seed. 


Our  advertisement  of  this  Seeder,  in  the  Agriculturist, 
and  other  papers,  has  brought  us  showers  of  letters  and 
multitudes  of  orders  for  which-  an  appreciating  public  have 
our  sincere  thanks.  We  refer  yon  to  our  advertisement  in 
March  number  of  this  paper,  and  solicit  a  continuance  of 
your  favors. 


_ 

)  1 


£%€/  (7X&Kr7l£y^ 
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PLANTS  BY  MASS,. 

Hundreds  of  letters  received  this  spring,  attest  that  our 
method  of  sending  out  plants  by  mail  is  a  complete  success. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  prices,  containing  a  colored  plate 
of  the  Nctv  Golden  Coleus,  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  tiie  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  “How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice.  In  this,  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  volume,  the  Author’s  method  has  been  to  bring  forth 
all  accessible  facts,  to  present  their  evidence  on  the 
topics  under  discussion,  and  dispassionately  to  record 
their  verdict.  If  this  procedure  be  sometimes  tedious,  it 
is  always  safe,  and  there  is  no  other  inode  of  treating  a 
subject  which  can  satisfy  the  earnest  inquirer.  It  is, 
then,  to  all  the  Students  of  Agriculture,  whether  on  the 
Farm  or  in  the  School,  that  this  volume  is  specially  com¬ 
mended. 

CONTENTS. 

DIVISION  I. 

The  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  Vege¬ 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I. — Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 
CHAPTER  H.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I. — Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 
CHAPTER  III.— Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 
CHAPTER  V. — The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

CHAPTER  VI. — The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

EARTH-OLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 


D.  it.  G0OIAEL.1L.  &  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H., 
[Sole  Manufacturers. 

P.  S.— Be  sure  to  compete  for  our  Premium. 


INVALIDS’  TRAVEL¬ 
ING  CHATP.S,  from  S15  to  $40,  for  ill 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  tiie  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about..  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
vour  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 


CRAWFORD’S  GARDEN 

Cultivator. 

Hand  machine  for  all  kinds 
of  Garden  Cultivation.— 
Warranted  to  do  the  work  of 
4  men.  Send  for  Circulars. 
BLYMYEIt,  NORTON  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Blymyer,  Fearing  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


rARTETY. — As  there  are  many  wanting  a  variety 
of  Plants  for  their  garden,  if  they  will  send  me  a  list  of 
at  thev  want.  I  will  return  it  to  them  with  prices,  that  I 
1  confident  will  prove  satisfactory.  Send  for  Price  List. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING : 

The  Eartii  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Eartii  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
Tiie  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PECSALTIES  smd  SOfELTIES 

SEED  S. 

Sent  by  Mail,  on  Receipt  of  Price.  || 

We  mention  below  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  reliable  s;| 
seeds  which  we  arc  offering  this  season : 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal.  Per  packet 

Of  H  oz . .' . »0c  ;j| 

(Our  stock  of  this  seed  is  so  6mall  that  we  can  offer 
it  only  by  the  packet.)  Roots  of  one  year’s 
growth,  $3  per  100;  $25  per  1,000. 

Ileaiij— Dwarf  German  Wax.  Best  String 

Bean.  Per  packet  . 15a  ; 

Cabbage— Jersey  Wakefield.  Very  fine,  early. 

Per  packet . l°c 

Early  Wyman.  A  comparatively  new  vari¬ 
ety  ;  very  carl}',  solid,  and  tender.  Per  packet. . .  .25c 
Eottlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick..  Large, 

solid,  and  very  sure  to  head.  Per  packet . 25c 

Carrot— Early  Horn.  Of  superior  stock.  Tlic 

best  early  carrot.  Per  ounce . 15c  . 

Long  Orange,  Improved.  The  quality  ot 
our  stock  of  this  cannot  be  excelled,  and  there 
is  no  better  variety,  either  for  family  use  or  for 

feeding  to  stock.  Per  ounce  . 15c 

Cauliflower— Early  Erfurt.  (True.)  Per 

packet . 25c 

Celery — Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson.  Per, packet.  .25c 
Dwarf  Wliite  Solid  and  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket.  Each,  per  packet . 10c 

Corn— Crosby  Early  Sweet.  Finest  early.  Per 

packet . 10c 

Muskmclon— New  Yellow  Cantelope.  Fine. 

Per  ounce .  20c 

■Water-melon  —  Pliinney’s  New  Early 
WSiitc.  Early,  solid,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

Per  packet . .  . 25c 

Onion  Seed.  (New  Crop.)  Large  RcdW#tli- 

erslielcl.  Per  ounce . 40e 

Yellow  Dutch.,  Danvers  and  White 

Silver  Skin.  Per  ounce . 50c 

Peas- Waite’s  Caractacus.  Very  oarly.  Per 

quart . S5c 

McLean’s  Advancer.  Early,  wrinkled.  Per 

quart . . - . 60c 

McLean’s  Little  Gem.  Very  fine.  Per  qt... 70c 
Potatoes — Early  Mohawk*  The  best  new  vari¬ 
ety.  Four  pounds,  by  mail,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $7 ; 
per  Bbl.,  $15. 

Tomatoes— Sidcll’s  Solid  Mammoth  and 
ChorKon’s  Prolific.  The  finest  among  a 
large  number  of  the  new  Tomatoes  tested  by 

ourselves  last  season.  Each,  per  packet . 25c 

Our  SEED  CATALOGUE  containing  a  full  list  of 
all  our  Seeds  with  prices,  description,  &c.,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  GO., 

P-  0.  Box  376  f^ew  York. 

Choice  harden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

TBTW  ANXUA1I.  CATALOGUE,  con- 

lv.nL  taining  a  list  of  many  novelties,  besides  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  vegetables  of  the  garden,  ( one r  100  of  which  are  of  my 
own,  (/rowing,)  with  a  choice  selection  of  Flower  Seeds,  will 
be  forwarded  gratis  to  all.  I  warrant  my  seed  shall  prove 
as  represented.  1  warrant  it  shall  reach  each  purchaser.  I 
warrant  all  money  forwarded  shall  reach  me.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

NEW  SEED  CATALOGUES. 

Bridgeman's  Annual  Priced  List  of 

VEGETABLE,  GARDEN,  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SEEDS, 


Long 


Orange 


Carrot, 


s  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Also  ready, 
heir  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fi.owK.it  Seeds,  including 
sovelties  for  1870.  ALFRED  BRIDGE  MAX  &  SON, 


Is 

tliel 

X 


No.  876  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send  for  our  ANNUATi  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
I.O'GUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1870. 

J,  M.  THOliBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  DENT  CORN. 

20  to  26,  or  30 rows;  very  large  kernel,  extraordinary  for 
vield  and  weight. ;  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  other  Held 
corn.  Price,  by  mail,  1  qt.,  75  cts„  2  qts,  $1.25.  By  Express, 
$2  per  peck ;  .$5  per  bushel. 

ISAAC  N.  BALTI1IS. 

Corydon,  Ind. 

(f'lIOlCE  GARDEN  SEEDS. — Warranted  fresh 

'Land  good,  mainly  my  own  growing.  25  packets  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $1.  Send  for  List  of  Seeds  and  Vegetable 
Plants.  Earlv  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready.  Nansemoud 
Sweet  Potato  Plains  in  "May  and  .Tune.  Address 

II.  F,.  ACKER,  Seed  Grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

C"  HIOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  all  the  Standard 

>  kinds,  mainly  my  own  growing.  Warranted  fresh  and 
good  25  packets  by  mail  postage  paid,  for  81.  Send  lor  List 
to  make  your  own  selection  from.  Address  Henry  E. 
Ack  r.n, Grower  of  Seeds  *  Vegetable  plants,  Woodliridge.N.J. 

Read  carefully  Advt.  of  Wclf  Cheek  Nfusery,  pago  155. 


Improved 

AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL 

SEEDS, 

Valuable  for  Stock  Kaisers.  Dairy  Farmers, 
and.  Others. 

We  have  supplied  our  customers  for  the  past  ten  years 
with  a  superior  quality  of  Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed  ;  and 
as  only  the  best-shaped  and  deepest  orange-colored  roots  are 
used  each  year  as  seed  stock  the  quality  lias  constantly  Im¬ 
proved.  $1.50  per  pound,  40  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  15  ct6. 
per  ounce.  Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  tlie  following  varieties  of  roots,  valuable  lor  feeding 
purposes,  tlie  seed  of  which  we  will  send,  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  tlie  prices  annexed. 

Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts. 

per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel  'Wurzel,  85  cts.  per  pound, 
23  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

White  Sugar  Beet,  75  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quar¬ 
ter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

Large  White  French  Tumi;},  (for  stock  or  table 
use,)  85  cts.  per  lb.,  25  cts.  per  14  lb.,  10  cts.  per  oz. 
Lang  Cow  Horn  Turnip,  American  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Laing’s  Swede  and  Yellow  Aberdeen 
Turnip,  each  S5  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quarter  pound, 
10  cts.  per  ounce.  A  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  Field  and 
Gakben  Seeds  will  be  found  in  our  New  Need  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  ot  stamp. 
A-Mress 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO 

P.  0.  Box  376,  New  York. 

(Juris  &  Gobi),  . 

No.  348  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Garden,  Field  &  Flower  Seeds, 

AND 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

0>nr  511  titrated  Catalogue  of  152  pages,  gives  tlie  price  of 
Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Fruits,  &c.,  with  a  special  list  of  Novelties 
dn  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  not  before  given. 
Forwarded  post-paid,  for  25  cents.  Address 

CURTIS  &  COBB. 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATE!)  CATALOGUE 

1  Seeils  Rsttl 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL,  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
In  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  €0., 

231  Jlaiu  St.,  Springfield,  (Bass. 

;  Three  Best  Squashes ! 

Tlie  Hubbard  is  tlie  sweetest,  dryest,  and  richest  table 
squash  for  winter,  tlie  American  Turban  for  fall,  and  tlie 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  sent  post-.paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package;  Hubbard  and  Turban  25 
cent3  an  ounce,  and  Boston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ounce.  I 
take  pride  in  having  been  tlie  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  JL  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

I  have.'NORWAY  OATS— true  and  pure— Unit  I  will 
i  sell  to  those  who  wish  to  try  their  value,  at  $3.00  per  bushel, 
in  quantities  not  less  than  one  bushel.  No  charge  for  bags 
or  packing.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

300  Bushels  Evergreen  Broom-corn. 

.  Seed,  well  matured  and  clean— unexcelled  in  quality. 

jL  One  peck,  including  bag . $1.15 

W ■  Per  bushel,  “  “  3.25 

Per  10  bushels,  “  “  30.00 

Phinney's  Early  Water-melon,  pure  and  genuine,  per  oz.  25c. 
Strawberry  Water-melon,  delicious  in  quality,  per  paper,  25c. 
Gen.  Grant  Tomato, warranted  true,  per  oz.,  50c. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman,  G5  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

CORN. — Hybrid  Yellow  Dent  and  Gourd  Seed 
Corn,  Chester  White  I-Iogs,  Swedish,  Surprise  and  Ex¬ 
celsior  oats,  Early  Hose  potatoes,  and  Clovers  Seeds, 
Address  GEO^A.  DEITZ,  Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 

A R L  Y ' ;  S ANF 0 11 D  WHITE  FI E LD  CORN.— 
A  Selected  seed,  $  1  per  bushel. 

^  J.  0,  WIN  NEB,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Cata- 


Gregory’s  Annual 
logue  of 

Choice  Garden  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  tlie  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and 
valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of  another  season  Tam 
again  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  Mv  Annual  Catalogue, 
containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  ortho 
standard  vegetables  of  the  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  are  or  my  own  growing)  and  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  carefully  selected  list  of  flower  seeds  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  gratis  to  all.  Sent  without  request  to  my  customers  of 
last  season.  All  seed  purchased  of  me  T  warrant  to  be 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  that  it  shall  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Should  it  fail  in  cither  of  these  respects  I  will  fill 
the  order  over  without  additional  charge. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion  Seed. 

NEW  CROP.  GROWTH  OF  I860. 

Per  lb.  Per  oz. 

IV ethersfleld  Large  Red  Onion,  (best) .  $3.60  25e. 

“  2d  Early  Red,  very  early .  4.00  46c. 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers  (true),  stock  limited. . .  4.00  40c. 

New  White  Globe  (fine). .  5.00  40c. 

Comstock's  Prem.  Fiat  Dutch  Cabbage  (true) .  3.00  25c. 

Tlie  above  varieties  are  grown  expressly  for  us  from  select¬ 
ed  stock,  and  warranted  fresli  and  genuine. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  port  of  the  country  on 
receipt  of  price  named.  No  variation  in  price. 

Parties  ordering  by  Express,  must  remit  with  order.  We 

gay  no  Express  charges  or  Freight. 
omstock’s  Hand  Cultivator  and  Onion  Wcoder,  boxed 

for  shipment . $  9.25 

Comstock’s  heed  Sower . boxed  for  shipment  10.35 

“  Onion  Wecdcr  and  Seed  Sower  combined, 

boxed  for  shipment .  15.35 

Complete  Machine,  including  Strawberry  Runner  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Weeding  Hook' . boxed  for  shipment  1S.S5 

The  above  Machines  delivered  ill  good  shipping  order  at 
Railroad  or  Express  Office  on  receipt  of  price  named. 
Address  R'.  D.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  and  Ag'l  Warehouse,  493  and  493  Main  Street,, 

Harlford,  Conn. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

I  warrant  the  following  choice  varieties  to  be  true  to  name. 
Potatoes  to  be  of  good  size,  and  warranted  to  reach  each 
purchaser.  No  charge  for  barrels  or  boxes. 


Bresee’s  No.  4,  or  King  of  the 

Earlies.  .per  lb.  50c . 

Bresee’s  No.  6 . 

Bresee’s  No,  5 . 

Bresee’s  No.  2,  or  Prolific . 

Early  Rose . 

Excelsior . 

Willard . 

Early  Mohawk . 

Early  Snowball . 

My  Illustrated  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  sent 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Per  i  Per 

4  lbs.  peck. 

Per 

bu. 

Per 

bbl. 

Ten 

bills. 

1.50 

G.fO 

20.00 

40.00 

350.00 

1.50 

4.00 

14.00 

30.00 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

1.00 

1.25 

4.00 

9. CO 

80.00 

1 .00 

1.00 

2.00 

4  50 

40.00 

1.50 

2. CO 

7.00 

16.00 

140.00 

1.50 

2.00 

7.00 

16  00 

140.00 

1.50 

2.00 

7.00 

15.10 

1.00 

1.00 

3.50 

7  CO 

8EEP  POTATOES 

EARLY  ROSE,  per  Barrel. .  $3,00 

CLIMAX,  “  “  5.00 

PROLIFIC,  “  “  5.00 

MASSASOIT,  “  “  5.00 

STACY  P.  CONOVER,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Warranted  genuine.  No  charge  for  package  or  delivering 
on  Cars  or  Boats  in  Moorestown  or  Philadelphia. 

lb.  peck.  bu.  bbl.  lObbls. 

Early  Rose . $0.25  $0.50  $1.00  $  3.25  $30.00 

“  “  2d  size.... . 20  ~~  . 

Bresee’s  Prolific . 

“  “  2d  size . 

King  of  the  Earlies  or  No.  4, 

Peerless  or  No.  6 . 

Climax . 25 

Early  Mohawk . 50 

For  larger  quantities  than  above  a  special  bargain  will  be 
made.  Send  for  Price  List  of  best  varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


.20 

.40 

80 

2.50 

.25 

1.00 

3.00 

7.00 

.25 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

.55 

5.00 

15.00 

30.00 

.SO 

6.00 

20.00 

40.00 

.25 

1.00 

8.00 

7.00 

2.00 

6.00 

15.60 

22.50 

50.00 

40.00 


Early  Hose  Potatoes 


pure  and  first-class.  No  order  filled  for  less  than  $1.  Pack¬ 
ing  done  In  good  order  and  delivered  at  R.  It.,  free. 

Address  JOHN  S.  GILES,  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 

Early  ®U>se  Potatoes. 

Gne  barrel  Early  Rose  (160  pounds)  and  one  pound  each  of 
Climax,  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  Bresee’s  Prolific,  delivered 
on  board  cars  for  $5. 

V.  E.  BAILEY,  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gl 


_IVEN  AW  AY . — I  shall  give  away  several  bar- 

r  rels  of  Bresee’s  No.  4  Potatoes  (the  king  of  tlie  Ear- 
lies),  to  tlie  purchasers  of  mv  new  varieties  of  Raspberry 
Plants.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

A.  P.  NORTON,  Newtown,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Morse-radisii  sets.— Best,  quality,  83  per 

1,000.  Large  lots  less.  O.  L.  WOODFORD, 

West  Avon,  Conn. 
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Genesee  Va!Sey  Nurseries, 

KOCH-lSTfiR,  N.  V. 

FROST  &  CO., 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  AN  UNUSUALLY  FINE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Green-house  Plants,  &c.  Which  will  be  sold  as  cheap  as  at 
any  other  establishment.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  as  follows: 

No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit.  Trees,  Grape-vines, 
&«.,  10  cts.  each,  No.  2,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs*  Roses*  Evergreens;  &c.(  10  cents  each.  No.  3, 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Gi’eemhtfU&s  Plants,  Dahlias,  Bulbs* 
&C..5  cents  each.  No.  4,  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List 
for  Nurserymen,  Dealears.  Planters,  &c.,  gratis. 

Address  FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  NT.  Y. 


LOOK!  LOOK!!  LOOK!!! 

Hanxsdell  itonoay  Oats,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

feeed  obtained  from  D.  W.  llamsdeii,  Vt.,  in  spring  of  1868, 
and  warrant  them  the  genuine— free  of  foul  seed.  One  Quart, 
ildsfrpiiid.  50c.;  Four  Quarts,  $1.25;  One  Peck,  $2;  One 
Bushel,  $6;  One  Bushel,  by  Express,  $8.50 ;  Ten  or  more, 
$3  nor  Bushel.  Also,  Surprise,  White  Swedish,  fiery  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Prince  Edward's,  and  Excelsior. 


FRUIT  MD  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

For  Spring"  1  S’T'O. 

STANDARD  FRUIT  Trees,  for  Orchards. 

DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens. 

GRAPE-VINES— Old  and  new  Varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  small  fruits ;  best  new  and 
old  sorts. 

DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  Trees. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  Plants. 

ROSES,  ILEONIES,  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  collections. 

GREEN-HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Ail  orders,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Packing  for  distant  points  performed  in  the 
most  skillful  and  thorough  manner. 

Small  parcels  sent  by  mail  when  so  desired. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  6tamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3.— Green-house,  0c.  No.  4.— Wholesale,  ff.ee. 

Address— 

ELLWANGE1R  &  BARRY, . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


Hiaslaels  Early  Hose. 

Four  pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ;  One  Peck,  $2.50  ;  One 
Bushel,  uy  Express,  $1.50  ;  One  Bbl.,  $3.50;  Five  or  more,  $3 
per  Bbl.  Also.  Earlv  Mohawk,  No.  4,  or  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Bresee’s  Prolific,  Climax,  Excelsior,  and  other  varieties, 
by  pound,  bushel,  or  Barrel. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  pricelist.  Address 

S»  B.  FANNING*  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Early  Mohawk  Potatoes* 

The  earliest  of  the  earlies,  of1  large  size  and  free  front  dis¬ 
ease,  and  of  superior  quality  both  as  an  early  and  late  winter 
and  spring  variety. 

$15  per  Bbl. ;  $7  per  bushel ;  $2  per  Peck. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Prolific  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced,  ami  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the  day. 

$8.00  per  hundred;  $25.00  per  thousand. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set¬ 
ting  out  to  S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 


Kresee5s  Peerless,  ©a*  No.  SS. 

The  best  of  all  Bresee’s  seedlings.  Our  stock  is  warranted 
genuine. 

I  lb.,  by  mail,  75  cts. ;  1  peck,  by  Express,  $7  ;  1  bushel,  $20. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Early  Hose  Potatoes. 

200  BbIs.  Early  Rose  potatoes  (warranted  genuine).  Seed 
obtained  direct  from  the  original  grower  in  Vermont.  Price 
per  lihl.,  $4.00.  NEWELL  S.  BROWN,  Hebron,  Conn. 

ermine  EARLY  ROSE  Potatoes,  the  earliest 

variety  known.  Per  !b.,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $2  ;  per  barrel, 
$4.50,  well  packed  by  Express.  T.  S.  Claiiksox,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  Early  Mohawk  Potatoes,  815,  bar- 
rel ;  $7,  bushel.  Early  Rose,  $3.50,  barrel.  Cono¬ 
ver's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  $3, 100;  $25,  1,000.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  S.  CAR RENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


friNG  of  ALL  Potatoes  —  THE  PRIDE  OF 

-SSiA  DUTCHESS.  Increased  over  150, 000-fold  in  3  years. 
Send  for  Circular.  It.  POTTER,  Oswego  Village,  N.  Y. 


Wolf  Crook  Nursery. 

OA  AAA  3  Year  E.  May  and  other  Cherries. 
e)U«UUU  30,000  Peach.  2,000  Goldea  Dwarf  Peach.  40.000 
1  year  Apple.  2,000  Dwarf  Apple,  (Large  for  immediate 
hearing).  100,000  Horse  Plumb  Seedlings.  Martha  and  oth¬ 
er  grapes.  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  Surprise  Oats,  and  general 
variety  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants.  On  receipt  of  price  I  will 
send  by  mail  prepaid  and  warranted  to  arrive  in  good  order, 
for  $1,  one  Martha  Grape  and  one  pound  each  E.  Rose  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Surprise  Oats ;  for  75  cts.,  either  4  lbs.  E.  Rose  or 
Surprise  Oats ;  for  $1.50,  one  Mart  ha  and  one  Golden  Dwarf 
Pertcli  i  for  $5,  prepaid  mail  or  Express  (our  option),  1,000 
Osage  Hedge. 

By  Express  or  freight  (our  option)  to  any  point  within 
1,200  miles  readied  hv  rail  or  steamer; 

100  No.  1  Peach,  4  to  5  ft.,  best  varieties,  for  $15. 

100  nice  Peach,  bight.  3  ft.,  for  $10. 

100  extra  3  year  E.  May  Cherry,  $30. 

50  Peach  and  50  Cherry,  in  one  lot,  at  above  rates. 

General  Price  List  flee. 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood.  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 


Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery. 

19th  Year!  500  Acres!  10  Green-houses! 

Bend  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


FRUITS  BY  MAIL. 

On  receipt  of  the  price,  we  will  send  by  mall  the  following 
stodk,  all  No.  l,  correctly  labelled,  and  so  packed  ns  to  reach 
the  purchaser  in  good  order  wherever  a  letter  would  reach 


him.  each.  doz. 

Treks— Orange  Quince.  2  feet .  25c.  $2.50 


Small  trees  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherrv,  &c .  2~>c.  2.50 

Grapes— Iona,  Israella,  Hartford,  Concord,  &<*.  .  20c.  2.00 

Singly— Eumelan,  $1.50,  Martha,  75c.,  Salem,  50c. 

Currants— Cherrv,  White  Grape;  Versailles . 20c.  2.00 

White  and  Dutch,  best  flavored  sorts .  15c.  1.25 

BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRIES.  Doz.  100 

Dav.  Thornless,  Am.  Improved  Seneca  (fine) . $0.75  $3.00 


Mammoth  Cluster,  true  variety,  late .  1.00  4.66 

Antwerps— Franconia,  Philadelphia,  &c .  1,00  4.00 

Blackberries— Wilson  Early.  .  1.00  4.00 

Kittatinny,  best  well  tried  sort .  1.00  3.00 

Dorchester,  Missouri  Mammoth,  new .  1.00  4.00 

Strawberries— Kentucky,  Mich.  Seedling . 3.00 

Cling.  Downing,  Nicanor,  Perpetual  Pine . 0.50  1.50 

Jucnnda,  Lenning’s  White,  and  common  sorts..  0.50  1.00 


When  sent  by  Express,  the  price  will  be  less ,  except  for 
the  three  last  named  grapes.  Cash  with  order. 

Address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Maccdon,  N.  Y. 


Nansemoad  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

A  large  supply  of  best  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also 
plants  in  proper  season.  Address  M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster’s  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  O.,  or  Nos.  1S1  &  1S3  West 
Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ferti  lizers. 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  fine,  $35  per  ton.  Pure  Bone 
*  Flour.  $55  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Super¬ 
phosphate,  $55  per  ton.  Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster,  $1:00  per 
Bbl.  of  250  lbs.  Any  of  the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in 
lots  of  one  or  more  tons.  Address 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Bone  Flour.  Bone  Flour. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour,  and  floured  Bone, 
guaranteed  to  produce  same  effects  at  Half  Cost  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

57>  FRANK  COE’S  AMMONIATED  BONE 

^  ©  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 

FISH  GUANO. 

Warranted  pare,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg.  N.  Y. 


“GUANO.” 

FOR 

Sardy’s  Soluble  Pliospbo-Peruvlan,  and 
Do.  Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos, 

attention  is  called •tpj.dvertisement  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  March  number. 


•^TURSERY  STOCK  at  AUCTION.— WAWASET 
-L."3  Nurseries,  the  Entire  Stock.  April  5tli,  ISTO.at  11  o’clock, 
A.M.  EDW’D  TATNALL,  Wilmington,  Del. 


CURKIE’S 

Improved  Raw  Bone  Fertilizers. 

Made  from  the  slaughter-house  offal  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  contain  nothing  but  Blood ,  Meat  and  Bone  of  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

P5SICE-S.BST. 


Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  ton . $45.00 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  ton .  40.00 

Flour  of  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  40.00 


Discount  to  Dealers.  GEO.  E.  CURRIE, 

227  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


No.  1  F’Efi&ttJVSAlX 

Guano,  Ground  Bones,  Dissolved 
Bones,  Standard  Superphosphate,  Crude  Phosphates,  Soda, 
Potash,  Plaster,  Fish,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Oil  of  Vitroil, 
&c.  GEO.  E.  WHITE, 

1GO  Front  Street,  New  York. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Dealers  ! 

Purchase  Unadulterated  Fertilizers. 
PURE  GROUND  BONE, 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

FISH  GUANO, 
DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTE, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

5S  &  GO  Cortlandt  Sl„  New  York. 

fgnhe  Great  Fertilizer — SBHEILtt,  3.05E — 

A  for  sale  at  the  Factory  of  C.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

507  East  15th  St.,  New  York. 


PLANTS,  Strawberry — sent,  by  mail  at  price  per 


doz.  and  hundred ;  otlieiB  at  dozen  rates  only. 


doz. 


100 


1,000 


Charles  Downing  and  Nicanor . .  .  SO 

Wilson's  Albany' and  Downer .  20 


Kentucky  Strawberry  (vou  want  It)...  $3.00  $15.00  $100.00 
•  ‘  -  —  0.00 

3.00 
25.00 
2.50 
8.00 
12.00 
20.00 


Philadelphia  and  Clark  Raspberry .  1.00 

“  “  “  Root.  Cuttings. 

Bristol  and  Pearl  (worthy  of  trial).... 

Davison’s  Thornless  (earliest) . 

Mammoth  Cluster  (true) . 

Thornless  Golden  Cap  (new) . 

Doolittle’s  Improved  Black  Cap . 

Kittatinny  Blackberry . . 

Wilson  Early  and  Mo.  Mammoth . 

Lawton . . 

Blackberry  Root  Cuttings _ 


50 

50 

50 

3.00 

50 

5J 

GO 

30 


1.00 

50 

3.00 

LOO 

2.00 

2.50 
15.00 

1.00 

1.50 
3.00 
1.00 


5.00 
1  >,(  i) 
25.!  0 

tu-o 

2.50 


Currants,  Gooseberry,  Grape-Vines,  Poach  Trees,  and  otb- 
r  varieties  of  Strawberries  very  low.  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 


etc.  Address 


l’HOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES. 


ALFRED  IS.  SHELLEK, 

LEWISBURG,  PA. 

50,000  fine  3  and  4-year-old  Apple  Trees,  @  $125  per  M. 

20,000  Peach,  1  year  old,  at  low  figures. 

2.000  2-year-old  Cherry,  @  $175  per  M. 

Besides,  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  al  reasoiv 
able  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 


Salem  Grape  Head-quarters. 

In  place  of  Catawba,  plant  SALEM.  For  Concord,  plant 
WILDER.  The  best  market  grapes  in  tlio  country.  Ship1 
well,  keep  well,  sell  well. 

Large,  Showy  fruit  always  sells.  $2,250  per  acre  realized' 
for  “  Rogers’  Hybrid  ”  grapes,  from  this  place  last  year. 

Martha,  Eumklax,  Walter,  and  all  hardv  varieties  of 
grapes  and  Small  Fruits  lor  sale,  very'  low.  Send  foir 
Illustrated  Circular. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


VeB’sailles  CmvasaSs. 

Extra  plants.  $10  per  100;  $70  per  1,000.  Send  50  cents  for 
sample.  EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Green-House  Plants  and  Marshall 
Neil  Rose. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  superior  Rose  for  sale  at  $5  per  dozen, 
or  $25  per  100.  A  tine  colored  plate  of  which,  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants  in¬ 
full  assortment  and  excellently  grown,  supplied.  Also, 
selections  of  Hoses  and  Bedding  Plants,  varying  in  pricer 
from  $25  to  $5  for  each  selection.  Special  Circulars  giving 
lists  of  the  selections,  sent  free  to  all  who  applv. 

Address  H.  E.  BOARDMAN, 

Monroe  Avenue  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'fMlK  'f WoTSEST' NEWU3EXR5‘;  - 

S-  Beurrr  d’  1’Assomption,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres.  Trees  and  Cions. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TSae  Westchester  Black  Cap  f 

RASPBERRY  is  pronounced  by  Committees  from  the  Fruit 
Growers’  and  Farmers’  Clubs  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by 
Reports,  dated  July,  1SG9,  the  earliest,  the  most  productive , 
ana  the  best  favored  of  all  the  Black  Caps.  Having  made 
arrangements  with  L.  J.  Mabie,  the  originator, to  propagate, 
we  will  furnish  plants  at  the  following  prices:  3  plants,  $1 ; 

12  plants,  $3;  100  plants,  $15.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Address  JNO.  L.  TRAVIS  &  FIELDS,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
See  Sept.  Agriculturist,  1859. 


Salem.  Salem.  Salem. 

Grape  growing  pays.  Four  acres  in  the  six  years  past, 
produced  for  us,  net,  $8,400.  “Rogers’  Hybrids”  would 
have  done  twice  as  well.  Salem  (No.  53),  is  the  best,  there¬ 
fore  plant  Salem.  Price-list  for  1870,  sent  free. 

1.  II.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Best  New  Grapes  &,  Raspberries. 

Everybody  Wants  Them!— Sent  by  mail,  in  best  condition, 
1  Eumelan  and  1  Martha  Grape,  (No.  1  plants,)  for  $2.  1 
Salem  and  1  "Wilder  Grape,  (or  2  Salem,  if  preferred,)  for 
$1.  6  Naomi  (true)  and  <>  Mammoth  Cluster  (Me  Cormick) 
Raspberry  for  $2.  For  $5  all  of  the  foregoing  and  6  Davi¬ 
son’s  Thornless  Raspberry,  or  6  more  M.  Cluster,  if  preferred. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM,  Painesville,  O. 


Grape-vines.  Small  Fruits 

READER,  if  you  fail  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular 
you  will  lose  money.  Sent  free. 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


500,000  Grape-vines,  2,000,000  Cuttings  l 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties;  the  best  and  cheapest  in 
America.  Also,  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  will 
take  in  exchange  No.  1  Western  Lands  at  Cash  value. 
Address  DR.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

J".  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  extra  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apple  Trees,  Clapp’s 
Favorite  Pear,  Eumelan  Vines,  30,003  Arbor  Vitae,  40,000 
Norway  Spruce,  very  fine. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  —Best  Selection.— 

k-9  Boyden’s  No.  80,  largest  berry  known.  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Romcyn  Seedling,  Peaks’  Emperor,  Nicanor.  Barnes' 
Mammoth,  Napoleon  III,  50c.  doz  -  $1.50, 100:  $10,  1,000. 
These  7  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $2. 

Hudson’s  Early,  new  seedling,  v.  large,  productive,  earliest 
berry  known,  line  for  market;  plants,  $1.50  doz.;  $5,  100. 
Hudson’s  No. 9,  larger  than  Triomplic  Gaud,  $1,  doz.;  $4,  100. 
Hudson’s  No.  3,  new,  monstrous  berry,  extra,  $1,  doz.;  $4, 100. 
Boyden’s  No.  15,  new,  v.  large,  prod’e,  extra,  $1,  doz.;  $4, 100. 
Mrs.  Grant,  new,  largest  and  best  white  berry  known,  $2  doz. 
Africana,  new,  monstrous  size,  a  novelty,  black.  $2,  doz. 
White  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  50c.  doz.;  $3, 100. 

These  7  varieties,  1  doz.  ’each,  free  by  mail,  $5. 

Versaillaise  &  Cherry  Currants,  g.  plants,  $1.50  doz. ;  $7. 100. 
Dr.  Brete’s,  new  seedling,  best  currant,  50c.  each;  $1  doz. 
Black  Cherrv,  largest  currant  known.  $3  doz.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  We6tcliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  large  Catalogue 

Of  the  above  and  of  Machines  anil  Small  Tools, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  for  the  Farm.  Garden,  Lawn,  or 
Orchard,  is  a  handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  GOO  Illustrations  of  the  newest  and  best, 
and  is  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  for  $1 ;  but  ice  will  refund 
this  on  receipt  of  the  first  order  for  our  goods.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  Addfess  all  letters  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  378,  New  York. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  anything  in  our  line,  send  a  stamp  to  us 
and  we  will  either  write  you  the  desired  information, or  send 
you  a  Special  Circular,  of  which  we  issue  a  large  number. 

"  cylinder  plowT 

(Pages  8  and  12  of  our  large  catalogue.) 

Alluded  to  in  January  No.  of  this  paper,  on 
page  7,  and  on  Premium  List,  page  5,  No.  79. 

Made  of  Steel  and  of  Iron,  of  4  sizes,  from  $10  to  $30. 

This  is  the  best  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow  in  use,  and  will  run 
lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN  CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

This  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MADE  l 
A  perfect  Butter  Maker.  A  perfect  Butter  Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easily  operated  ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

LIST  OF  SIZES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  3  holds  10  gallons 
and  chums  7.  No.  4  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIRY  CHURNS.— No.  5  Dairy  holds  16  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  G  Dairy  holds  28  gallons,  churns  20  gallons. 
So.  7  Dairy  holds  38  gallons,  churns  30  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  Wheel  and  Gear.  Improved  Dog 
Powersfor  Sale.  JULIEN  CHURN  CO., 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Wholesale  Agents.— Griffing  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mars- 
ton  &  Peck  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples,  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal.  W.  Iv.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

SW~  Seud  Stamp  for  Butter  Maker's  Manual. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  SELL 

BULLARD’S 

IMPROVED  HAY  TEDDER. 

Important  Improvements!  See  Pamphlet! 

It  is  the  only Machine  for  turning  and  spreading  hay,  that 
is  of  light,  easy  draft  for  one  horse.  Takes  the  hav  up  from 
the  bottom,  tosses  it  lightly  into  the  air,  and  leaves  it  in  a 
light,  ileecy  condition  for  drying,  just  as  the  Farmer  wants 
it.  Its  use  enables  the  Farmer  to  cut,  cure,  and  store  away 
hay  in  one  day,  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  value  of  crop.  A 
large  Farmer  says:  “  Its  use  in  a  single  season  will  more  than 
pay  its  cost.  The  enterprising  Farmer  will  not,  cannot  do 
without  it ;  the  longer  he  puts  off  buying,  the  poorer  he  will 
he.”  It  is  the  most  popular  Harvesting  Machine  ever  offer¬ 
ed.  Liberal  inducements  to  Agents. 


Union  Mower  and  Reaper 

Is  the  height  of  perfection.  Light,  easy  draft,  simple  in 
construction,  neat  and  accurate  in  workmanship,  conven¬ 
ient  to  operate,  perfectly  adapted  to  cut  on  salt  marsh,  un¬ 
even  hill-side  or  lawn.  Those  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  the 

Most  durable  Machine  made. 

Sulky  May  Makes — Shares’  Coulter 
Marrow— Betts’  Hilling'  Plow, 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the  above.  Liberal 
Inducements  offered  to  enterprising  men.  Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlets  and  terms  to  Agents  mailed  upon  application. 

DUANE  II.  NASH,  Gen.  Agt,, 

29  Cortlamdt  St.,  New  York  City, 


INVESTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  t.o  MUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Itow, 
L  ew  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pages, FREE. 


CAST  IRON  ROLLERS 

(Page  31  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 

For  the  Lawn,  Garden  and  Field. 

Hand  Rollers,  with  or  without  weights,  of  7  different  styles, 
from  $9  to  $3G. 

Field  Rollers,  for  one  or  two  horses,  made  of  11  sizes,  from 
$50  to  $500.  See  page  3  of  our  new  Price  List.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEf‘3  &  GO., 

P.  ©.  Box  376,  Mew  York. 

Oast  Iron  Clod  Crusher. 

(Page  22  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 

$125,  This  will,  on  some  soils,  save  its  cost  in  a  single 
season.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLE&  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  378,  EUew  York. 

^COULTER  HARROW. 

(See  page  30  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
of  Shares’  patent,— the  best  pulverizing  harrow  ;  made  with 
chilled  cast-iron  teeth  or  with  steel  teeth. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

JBTJY  THE  BEST- 


o  I  /-IDrUHIfVJU,.  LI 

STYLES,  SIZES,  and  PRICES,  to  Suit  All 
Classes  of  Farmers. 


Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

“  lOISIST®!^  PATENT  ~ 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

CHAMPION 

OF  THE 

s  s  js  r9  s  t  a.  ies:  :e3  s 

PRIZE. 

The  most  competent  and  practical  Self-Raking  Reaper 
before  the  American  public  is  that  of  the  “JOHNSTON 
PATENT;’*  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  “ ORIGINAL  DEVICE” 
that  is  of  practical  worth  for  REELING  and  RAKING  grain. 
It  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged. 

There  is  no  grain  that  grows  or  becomes  so  tangled  and 
lodged  that  this  Reaper  will  not  cut ,  clean ,  and  deliver  in  the 
7nost  satisfactory  manner.  (By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
straightens  the  straw  or  lays  it  as  compact  as  when  stand¬ 
ing);  otherwise  we.meaii  all  we  say.  Its  draft  i3  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Light  -1-ft.  Cut  Mower ;  we  make  them  to 
cut  a  5  or  6  feet  swath ;  15  acres  is  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
A  G  feet  cut  was  used  the  past  summer  by  a  man  and  an  or¬ 
dinary  span  of  horses,  and  cut  21  acres  between  sunrise  and 
sunset ;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  so  much;  so  that  any 
boy  or  ordinary  field  band  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  it  can  be  worked  automatically,  as  preferred.  We  manu¬ 
facture  for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  New  York  State  cast  of  the  Genesee  River,  except 
the  Counties  on  the  Hudson  River;  and  arc  prepared  to 
furnish  Machines  to  the  farmer  or  the  trade.  For  other  par¬ 
ticulars  send  for  Circulars  in  pamphlet  form. 

Address  C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WISHWITZ’S  PULVERIZING  HARROW  is  in- 
_L\i  dispensable  to  every  farmer  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
land  thoroughly,  increase  his  crops,  and  economize  labor. 
It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  every  farmer.  Warranted 
to  please,  or  money  ref  muled.  Price,  with  spring  scat,  $30, 
at  New  York,  or  Cleveland.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  \ ,} 

or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZERS. 


A  1  Peruvian  Guano,  per  2,000  pounds,  $90,  subject  to 
change.  E.  F.  Coe’s  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  2,000 
pounds,  $56.  Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  2,000  pounds,  $38. 

Any  other  variety  of  Fertilizers  furnished  to  order,  hut 
we  guarantee  the  above,  and  will  promptly  ship  a  reliable 
article  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  H.  ALLEGE  &  CO., 

P.  ©.  Box  376,  New  York. 


BLANCHARD  CHURN. 

(Page  131  of  our  large  catalogue.) 


Tile  Best  Churn  for  Family  and  Dairy  purposes  now  in 
market,  made  of  five  sizes. 

No.  3,  for  about  2  gallons  of  cream,  $  0. 

$  7. 

$  8. 

$  9 
$10. 


4,  “  “  4 

5,  “  “  8 

6,  “  “  12 

7,  “  “  18 


Any  of  above  sizes  sent  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Send  stamp  for  circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEIM  &  CO, 


r 


P.  Q.  Box  376,  New  York. 


RUSTIC  WORK. 


Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Hanging  Baskets, 
Flower  Stands,  Hat  Stands,  &c.,  &c.. 

in  large  variety. 

The  demand  for  this  work  is  constantly  increasing,  and  I 
am  shipping  it  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  a  Circular  (enclosing  stamp)  containing  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  various  patterns  of  my  work,  with  descriptions 
and  prices  of  each.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Address  (distinctly  written) 

JAMES  KING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Agents  in  New  York  City,  YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT,  Seeds¬ 
men,  No.  9  John  St.,  where  samples  can  always  be  seen. 


Motive  Power  for  Notlimg. 

Our  Patent,  Seif-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.  For  circulars  address 

“CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO 

3  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Fostei-s  Plaster,  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

Sower,  witli  or  without  Harrow  attachment.  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1870.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 

OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  "Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


WILLIAMSON  WI-IIFFLE-TREE  for  DOUBLE 

ww  TEAMS.  —  Equalizes  the  Draft— perfect  cvencr— 
much  lighter,  vet  stronger  and  handier  than  old  style.  Light¬ 
ens  labor  ;  endorsed  by  Farmers’  Club  Am.  Inst.  Took  first 
award  at  great  Fair,  N.  Y.  Farmers  write  us  and  say  for 
use  on  Plow  alone,  would  not  he  without  it  for  ten  times  the 
cost.  Price  $4.  Circulars  furnished. 

B.  HASKELL,  199  Duane  St.,  Now  Ynrlc. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  paint  this  spring? 

Then  look  at  the  advertisement  of  the 
AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  page. 


1870.] 
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WOODEN  BIRD  HOUSES 

at  50  cents  for  the  single  house, 
(like  the  cut,)  and  75  cents  for  the 
double  house.  The  single  house  is 
about  8  inches  long  by  G  inches 
■wide  and  high. 

They  are  cheap,  yet  attractive 
ornaments  to  a  country  home, 
and  very  desirable  articles  of  sale 
for  country  merchants,  to  whom 
we  offer  large  discounts. 

R.  H.  ALLEW  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 


CAHOOT’S  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

Hand  Machine.  Sent  for  $10,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

d  rXTn“tT  l  e. 


We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Drain  Pipe  and 
Drain  Tile,  thoroughly  made,  and  uniformly  hard  burn¬ 
ed.  Adapted  to  the  following  uses: 

Sewerage  of  houses,  stables,  manufactories,  etc. 

Thorough  Undeildhaining  of  Land,  Conveying  of 
water  from  springs,  for  use  in  Farm  Houses,  Fish  Ponds, 
Fountains,  Cheese  Factories,  etc.,  etc. 

DRAIN'  TILE  MACH  IN' F.S  furnished  to  older.  Send  for 
Circulars  lo  C.  W.  BOYNTON  CO., 

Woortbritlge,  N.  J. 

H-J'OR  Drain  Tile,  Pipe  and  Ditching  Ma- 
- u  chines  and  Dies  applicable  to  any  Tile  Ma¬ 


chine,  to  make  sockets  to  connect  the  same  as  gas  and  wa¬ 
ter  pipes,  address  Lake  Erie  Stove  and  Tile  Machine  Works, 
Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  O. 

Machines  delivered  at  your  li.  R.  station  at  shop  prices. 


A.  perfect  protection  to  the 
SHEEP, 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LYON,  Butler, Pa. 

Or  to  li.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Specimen  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  376, 
New  York,  Sole  Agents.  Price,  So'.  Discount  to  Trade. 


HOLBROOK’S  SWIVEL  PLOWS  leave  no 
“  dead  furrows  ”  nor  “ridges,”  turn  furrow-slices  flat 
on  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  consider¬ 
able  time,  pulverize  thoroughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  team.  Eight  sizes!  from  1  horse  to  4  cattle. 
Address  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE 

For  Garden  Seed  or  Guano ,  the  befit:  the  most  simple, 
compact,  largest,  easiest  regulated,  lightest,  cheapest;  no 
gearing,  no  slides  ;  sows  in  open  sight,  and  evenly,  whether 
full  or  not ,  all  seeds  ordinarily  sown;  also  salad,  salsify, 
‘broom-corn,  nursery  seed.  &c. ;  spreads  fertilizers  in  the  row 
at  any  rate,  without  loss  from  winds.  No.  1,  5  lbs.  seed.  812 ; 
No.  2, 12  qts.  of  seed  or  25  lbs.  guano,  $20.00.  Manufactured 
by  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Forest  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mexaiiser’s  Prong-Moe. 

Is  tlie  most  useful  implement  for  Farm  and  Garden.  No  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Price  $1.50.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER.  Newcastle. 

Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


AMET  DRILL. 


ST.EE’L  HOUSE 

S!033. 

(Page  35  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
at  $15,  or  other  styles  of  Horse  Hoes  and  Cultivators, 
at  various  prices. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  A,  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York^ 

Seymoau,5s  Drills  aaid 

Fertiliser  Sowers. 

Special  Circulars  of  these,  the  best  Drills  in  use,  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp,  by  the  Solo  Agents, 

R.  W.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


The  American  Gate  Co.  of  Cleveland,  O.,  are  the  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Nicholson’s  Improved  Self-acting  Gates.  These 


_ _ _  of 

Agriculture;  and  many  others.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  M.  G.  BROWNE, 

Secretary  Am.  Ga.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

B7VERY  FARMER  WANTS 

S-J  IT.— Fits  on  hoe-handles. 

Saves  half  the  time,  and  does  all 
the  work  of  counting  and  dropping 
tlie  grain.  No.  1,  7.1  cents;  No.  5, 
$1.00;  per  doz.,  $6.00  and  $7.00. 
Try  it.  Sent  by  Express  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Circular. 
HARPER  &  CO.,  Patentees, 

45  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

'  DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES. 

The  best  in  use.  Warranted  to  make  the  most  tile  with 
the  least  labor.  The  tile  are  delivered  on  boards.  For 
complete  instructions  how  to  make  tile,  cost  of  works,  ma¬ 
chines,  &e.,  address 

.IAS.  W.  PF.NFIELI1,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  com¬ 
pact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  Price  $12.00.  Address 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruit  and  meat  preserving  house.— 

Bees'  Patent. — The  best  and  cheapest  ever  invented. 
See  Report,  of  the  National  Pomological  Society,  Sept.  18, 
1869.  Send  for  Circulars.  Houses  built  on  reasonable  terms. 
Address  BEES  &  HOUGHTON,  Box  P., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F  fin  HE  MELLISH  Fruit  Bask 
JL  et,  for  berries,  peaches,  etc 
Handsomest,  cheapest,  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Manufactured  bv 
BAIRD.  ROPER  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va 
Send  for  circulars  to  A.  D.  Hopping 
&  Wilson,  Gen.  Agts., 

218  &  220  Washington  St., 
New  York, 

where  a  large  supply  is  on  hand. 


Rustic  Flower  Stand  No.  1. 

3  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  diameter.  Manufactured  by  the 

MILLER.  IRON  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I.  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
for  Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

LET  NO  ONE 

STAID  BETWEEN  US, 

Four  Ton  Hay  Scales,  S75.  1,250  1I>.  Porta¬ 
ble  Platform  Scales  on  Wheels,  $25.  2,500  lb. 
Portable  Platform  Scales,  ST O.  Order  directly  of 
tlie  Manufacturers  and  save  two  or  three  Commissions. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List,  No.  19G. 

EDWARD  F.  JONES, 
Kinghamiitoii,  N.  Y. 

"  AQUARIA  CEME^tE 


for  Glazing  _Graperies  and 
sn  Y  ears 


Tlie  best  article  discovered  _ _ 

Green-houses,  having  been  used  for  the  past  Ten  Years  witli 
great  success,  which  those  will  testify  to  that  have  Houses 
Glazed  with  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

E.  D.  DAVIS,  No.  52  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

(“  SEE  ADVERTISEMENT.”) 


SELF-ACTING  GATES,  i  The  Oriental  Base^urning  Air-heating 


(“Referred  to  in  this  edition,”)  Portable  and  for  Brick  set¬ 
ting,  sizes  suitable  for  buildings  of  every  description,  are 
manufactured  and  sold  by  PERRY  &  CO., 

250  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  free. 

ELEBRATED  MOHAWK  VALLEY  STEEL 
CLIPPER  PLOW.  NISHWITZ’S  PULVERIZING 
HARROW,  SHARES’  COULTER  HARROW,  HARRING¬ 
TON’S  COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  CULTIVATOR, 
COMSTOCK'S  COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  WEEDER. 
CAHOON’S  BROAD  CAST  HAND  SEED  SOWER.  BONE 
MEAL  lor  feeding  cattle  and  poultry. 

Send  for  1S70  Agricultural  Almanac. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

53  &  CO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


WEED  KILLING  MADE  EASY,  by 

Allen’s  Weeding  TIoe.  This  favorite 
Weeder,  for  ease  and  efficiency  of  operation  is 
superior  to  all  others.  Circulars  and  goods  fur¬ 
nished  bv 

CLEMENT  &  HAWKES  MFG  CO., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

POST  HOLE  BORER.— The  only  good 

one.  Pays  cost  ($5)  in  one  day.  Address  for  cut,  proof, 
&c.,  IRA  HART,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


SEEDS. 

Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  Description  and 
Prices  of  Seeds,  of  the  new  and  standard  Grains,  Grasses, 
Vegetables,  Tree,  Fruit  and  Flower  Seeds,  will  be 
sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


LAWN  MOWER. 

(Pages  51  and  52  of  our  large  catalogue.) 

The  two  smaller  sizes  at  $25  and  $35,  and  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines  up  to  $310. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

AG-EMTS  .WANTED. 

We  wish  to  get  energetic  agents  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  we  are  not  now  represent¬ 
ed,  to  sell 

The  most  simple  and  durable  double 
thread  Sewing  Machine  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public. 

This  Machine  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  price  witliin  the  rcacli  of  all. 

Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  AVilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  AVe  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  the 
exclusive  agency  of  an  entire  State.  To  persons  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  we  offer  unparalleled  inducements.  Tim 
attention  of  Sewing  Machine  Agents  is  especially  solicited. 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEATING  MACHINE 
CO.,  334  AVashington  St.,  Boston,  Aiass. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  II  INK  LEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  176- Broadway,  New- York. 


Bloede’s  Ink  and  Stain  Erasivc  Pencil , 

It  easily  removes  ink  spots,  fruit  stains  and  iron 
mould  from  the  skin,  linen,  wood,  bone  or  ivory.  In¬ 
valuable  as  an  article  for  the  laundry,  counting  house, 
writing-desk  or  dressing-case.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
Stationers,  etc.  Sample  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
25  ets.  VICTOR  BLOEDE.  Derby,  Conn. 


CHEESE-MAKERS  AND  DAIRYMEN1, 

A.TTE3MTI03ST  ! 


If  you  would  liave  a  quality  of  .ANNATTO  always  relia¬ 
ble  and  uniform  in  color  and  strength,  buy  only  that  known 
as  large  “  F,”  and  be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine. 

Always  on  hand  by  WARD,  SOUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
AVliolesale  Druggists,  130  AVilliam  Street,  New  York. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  the  other  brands  that  are  best  known. 


HBROOM  Machinery  of  all  kinds;  also, Broom-corn 
■H®  Planters  &  Seed  Scrapers,  both  hand  and  horse-power; 
also,  Broom-corn  Seed.  AVjt.  Steele,  Agt„  New  Hartford,  Ct. 

I  dMMb  CHILDRENS’  CARRIAGES,  from 

$4  to  $25,  by  LEAVIS  P.  TIBBALS, 

478  Broadway,  New  York. 
Carriages  made  to  order  and  repaired.  • 


WATER-PROOF  PAPER  FOR  OUT,  AND 

inside  of  buildings.  C.  .T.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  ,1. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Eoitoi:. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  $C>;  Semi- 
Weekly,  $2  ;  and  Weekly,  $1  a  year.  All  the  News  at 
half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  Fanners' 
and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a  Complete  story  in  every 
AVeekly  and  Semi-AVeekly  number.  A  present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber ;  inducements  to  can¬ 
vassers  unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  &e., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a  Dol¬ 
lar  and  try  it.  I.  AV.  ENGLAND.  Publisher,  New  York. 


No  ClToir  Should  be  without  it ! 

THE  AMERICAN  TUNE  BOOK. 

Third  Sklitioei  Steady. 

A  Collection  of  all  the  widely  popular  Church  Tunes,  An¬ 
thems,  and  Set  Pieces  which  have  formed  tlie  foundation  of 
our  American  Church  Music  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Con¬ 
taining  1,000  choice  pieces  selected  by  500  Teachers  and 
Choir  Leaders.  Price,  $1.50.  $13.50  per  dozen.  A  specimen 
copy  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


Are  you  going  to  paint  this  spring  ? 

Then  look  at  the  advertisement  of  the 
AVEHILL  PAINT  CO.,  on  last  cover  page. 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

From  the  Sixteenth  to  tlie  Twenty-eighth.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  post-paid,  $2.50.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Improve  Your  Seed,  11  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest’ 


SANFORD  CORN. 


The  earliest  and  most  productive. field  corn,  having  yielded  the  past  unfavorable  season  in  many  States  over  100  Bushels 
shelled  coi  n  per  acre,  in  many  instances  planted  in  same  field  and  having  in  all  respects  tlio  same  chance,  it  has  ripened 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  and  yielded  double  the  amount  of  other  corn. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  : 

From  E.  B.  Thompson,  Wheaton,  III. 

I  can  truly  say  that  the  Sanford  Corn  has  in  every  way 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  recommendations  given  it  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  was  planted  the  20th  of  May. 
and  harvested  the  1st  of  Sept.  I  intend  to  plant  largely  of 


it  another  season. 

From  John  Taylor,  Darby  Creek,  0. 

The  growth  of  the  Sanford  Corn  ivas  wonderfully  vigor¬ 
ous  and  beautiful.  The  time  of  planting  was  as  late  as  the 
15  th  of  June,  and  it  ripened  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
common  corn  of  the  country. 

From  Newton  Ellis,  Savoy,  Ill. 

The  Sanford  Corn  received  from  you  was  planted  on  the 
15th  of  May.  Two  grains  in  a  hill  brought  forth  from  four 
to  six  stalks,  generally  two  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  sometimes 
three.  Was  well  ripened  by  the  15th  of  August,  and  yielded 
at  tlie  rate  of  2J0  Bushels  per  acre. 

From  C.  II.  Van  Olinda,— originator  of  tho  Surprise  Oat- 
Sandwich,  Ill. 

The  Sandford  Corn  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  AH  the 
corn  in  tfiis  vicinity  was  planted  before  I  planted  tho  San¬ 
ford,  but  it  ripened  two  or  three  weeks  before  my  common 
corn.  It  yields  with  mo  this  season  from  65  to  70  Bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  my  common  corn  yields  but  25  to  80.  1  shall 
plant  25  acres  of  the  Sanford  the  coming  season  and  would 
not  take  $5  per  liushel  for  my  seed. 

From  Clark  Wilson.  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

The  Sanford  Corn  is  a  success.  I  planted  on  the  10th  of 
.May  and  by  tho  15IA  of  August  it  was  fully  matured.  Tho 
yield  was  large.  Many  ears  over  12  inches  long  and  three 
ears  on  many  of  the  stalks.  The  best  corn  1  raised,  and 
gave  much  the  largest  yield. 


From  J.  W.  Stowkll,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ill. 

The  Sanford  Seed  Corn  you  sent  me  last  spring  was  not 
planted  until  I  finished  planting  mjr  Ill.  corn,  but  it  was 
fully  ripe  by  Sept.  1st.  /  can  fully  recommend  it. 

From  Geo.  Wh.  Wilson,  Auburn,  O. 

We  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  22d  of  May.  It  was 
frozen  to  the  ground  by  the  June  frost.  Tho  constant  and 
drenching  rains  rendered  proper  cultivation  impossible. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  there  was  a  fair  yield  of 
corn,  and  the  large  and  well  filled  cars  gave  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  enormous  yield  under  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  From  the  ordinary  varieties  we  should  not  havo 
expected  a  single  ripe  car  of  fair  size. 

From  W.  J.  Yowell,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  1*1  of  June,  and  it  teas 
ripe  three  weeks  sooner  than  the  earliest  corn  I  had  on  my 
place.  I  havo  given  it  a  strict  trial  to  test  it  and  pronounce 
It  No.  1. 

From  Henry  Lonustreth,  Limerick  Station,  Pa. 

It  affords  mo  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  planted 
several  varieties  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  I  put  the 
Sanford  at  tile  head  of  them  all. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it.  An  increase  in  yield  of  two  Bushels  per  acre  will 
pay  cost  of  seed.  Money  may  bo  sent  in  Registered  Letter, 
by  Express.  Post-oUlce  Money  Order  (drawn  on  Riverhead 
P.O.,  N.  Y.b  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  SELECTED  SEED  Che 
small  end  of  every  ear  rejected).— Prices:  One  Quart,  by 
mall,  post-paid,  73c. ;  Two  Quarts,  §1.25  ;  One  Peck,  $3.50.— 
One  Peck,  by  Express,  or  Freight,  $2  ;  K  Bushel,  §3 ;  One 
Bushel,  $5.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Ivy  Mill  Bfsn’sery. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Potatoes,  100  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grape-vines, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  is  out,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.  Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER. 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.  IVES’  MINES. 

The  Great  Premium  Grape  s  $20  to  $40  per  M. 
Cuttings,  4  buds,  $5  per  M.  Also,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince 
trees,  Black  .Cap  Raspberry— tip  sets,  $5  per  M,  e.tc„  etc. 
Will  exchange  vines  for  Pear  Trees,  or  Stocks,  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  Raspberry.  Address 

JAS.  F.  MARTIN,  Mt.  Washington,  Ohio. 

Evergreens  and  European  Larch. 

Important  to  Nurserymen  and  Plante.rs. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Seedling  and  Transplanted  F.v- 
ergreens,  etc.,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Nursery  grown, 
and  also  Forest  Seedlings  in  quantities,  at  extremely  low 
rates.  Send  at.  once  for  our  special  Wholesale  List. 

Address  MEISSNER  &  CRITTENDEN,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

S~MALL,  IMPORTED,  and  NATIVE  NURSERY 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  at  Wholesale.  200,000  Arbor  Vitas 
Hedge,  sizes  2  and  8  years,  transplanted.  Arbor  Vitse,  6  to 
12  inches,  SI  per  1,000.  Price  List  mailed  free. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN, 

50  Vescy  St.,  New  York. 

Osage  Orange  Se©cl» 

By  mall,  postage  paid.  75  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale 
rates  furnished  on  application.  Address 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^IMALL  FRUITS. — Wilson  Strawberry,  $2,  M  ; 

C?Kittntim\y  and  Early  Wilson  Blackberry,  $13,  M  ;  Lawton, 
$8,  M :  Phil'a.  Clarke,  itnd  Mammoth  Clus’ter  Raspberry.  §4 
per  100 ;  Doolittle,  $10,  M  ;  Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry, 
$1  per  doz.  Nursery  stock  low. 

O.  &  A.  OSBORN,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Small  Fruits  and  Plants  a  Specialty, 

All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties— after  18  years 
experience  in  small  lYuits.  The  fruits  yield  the  profit,  and 
tire  plants  sold  at  about  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

Sendfor  descriptive  price  list  and  printed  instructions. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Sandusky  and  Island  Nurseries, 

Grapes.  Cuttings,  Small  Fruits.  Splendid  Norton 
Layers.  Best  of  Iona,  Eumelan,  etc.  Two  and  four  bud 
Cuttings,  at  nearly  cost.  Price  Lists  free. 

M.  II.  I  ~  " 


LEWIS,  Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


T 


HE  NEW  THORNLESS  WACHUSETT 

-  BLACKBERRY.— Very  hardy,  compact  habit  of  growth, 
very  productive,  and  fruit  of  large  size.  Orders  by  the  doz. 
by  mail.  Prices,  good  strong  plants,  50  cts.  each  ;  $1.50  per 
doz.;  $30  per  100;  $125  per  500;  $200  per  1,000.  Root  cuttings, 
$5  per  100:  $23  per  1,000.  Small  orders  by  mail.  Address  all 
orders  to  RUFUS  R.  FLETCHER. 

Groton  Junction,  Mass. 

15EEK13S  NUK  SERIES. 

A  full  assortment  for  spring  of  1870,  Specialties— Golden 
Dwf.  Peaches,  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plum  Seed¬ 
lings,  Osage  Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Currants,  and 
Angers  Quince.  Wild  Goose  Plum  root-grafts.  Young  Plants 
for  Nurserymen,  &c.,  &c.  Address  (with- stamp) 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 

The  Cranberry  and  its  Culture. 

By  A.  H.  RICHARDS.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Hammontou,  N.  J. 


N  ative  Evergreens. 

6  to  12 'Inches  .high,  at  $5  per  1,000.  Balsam  Fir,  White 
Spruce,  Arbor  Vine,  White  Pine,  and  Hemlock,  10,000  for 
§40  Packing  free.  Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  JT.  Y. 


.GLADIOLUS 


Splendid  lot  at  reduced  rates. 
Send  stamp  for  priced  list. 
Geo.  Craft,  Brookline,  Mass. 


^Landscape  CJ arden i iag. 

F.  P.  HENNESSEY  is  now  prepared  to  lay  out  Parks, 
Residences,  &e.,  &c.  Twenty.years  Practice  with  Hie  best 
Landscape  Gardeners  in  Europe  and  America. 

1(52  West  20th  St.,  New  York. 

FLORA.  BOTANY. 

The  latest,  best,  most  popular  Botanical  Text  Books. 


TSy  ASA  OK.A.Y,  M.  13. 

Of  Harvard  University ,  and  Botanic  Gardens ,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SALE  GREATER  THAI  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS 
COMBINED  ? 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUALS  IN  ANY  RESPECT  ? 

Gray’s  “  How  Plants  Grow,”. . . . $1.20 

Gray’s  Lessons  in  Botany.  802  Drawings. .  1.40 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany, _ 2.50 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany.  20  plates,. . 2.50 

Gray’s  Lessons  and  Manual.  One  vol., ....  3.00 
Gray’s  Manual,  with  Mosses,  etc.  Illustrated.  2.50 
Gray’s  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany, ....  3.00 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States, .  3.50 

Gray’s  Botanist’s  Microscope,  2  lenses _ ...  2  00 

h  («  <(  3  “  . . 2.50 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO,, 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York* 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  Books, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

SPENCERIAN  DOUBLE  ELASTIC  STEEL  PENS, 

Unparalleled  Success!! 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER,  published  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
enters  upon  its  4tli  Vol.,  with  a  circulation  of  10,000!  In¬ 
crease)  In  the  month  of  Dec.  over  .3,000.  It  is  the  Standard 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the  six  South-west- 
orn  States.  Thousands  at  the  North  would  do  well  to  take 
this  paper  to  see  the  rare  openings  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  monthly  offered.  Advertisers  will  find  no  better  me¬ 
dium  in  tho  South.  Terms,  $2.00  per  annum. 

Address  M.  W.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

301  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


COMSTOCK’S 
New  Horticultural  Implements 

COMBINED. 

The  Best  m  the  World. 


Comstock’s 
Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  a, id  On¬ 
ion  "Weeder 
will  do  the  work 
of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  is  the 
only  Implement 
that  pulls  the 
iceeds  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverizes 
the  soil.  As  much 
superior  to  the  hoe 
for  all  small  drill 
crops,  as  the  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers  are 
to  the  scythe  and 


A*  a  Cultivator. 


cradle. 


Price,  $9.00.  Boxing,  25  cts. 


Comstock’s  Seed  Sower.—1 Tho  neatest  and  most 
perfect  small  seed  sower  yet  invented— so  wing  Beet,  Parsnip, 
and  other  difficult  seeds  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Com¬ 
bined  with  tiio  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  and  can  be  separated 
In  5  minutes.  Price,  $15.  Tho  Seod  Sower  alone,  $10. 
Boxing,  85  cts. 

Comstock’s  Strawberry  Cutter,  for  removing 
Strawberry  runners,  cultivating  between  tlio  rows  at  the 
same  time  —  with  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  combined. 

Price,  $12.00.  Boxing,  23  cts.  4 

Comstock’s  Weeding  Hook.— A  little  steel  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  hook  at  eacli  end,  one  pointed  and  the  other 
cleft,  for  hand  weeding,  and  is  just  tho  tiling  for  ladies  111 
the  Flower  Garden.  Price,  50  cts. 

The  Weeding  Hook  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
65  cts. 

The  Set  Complete,  $18.50.  Boxing,  35  cts. 

The  cuts  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  implement?,  with 
the  exception  of  the  handles,  a  portion  of  which  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  off  for  want  of  space,  Descrlptivo  Circulars 
sent  to  all  applicants.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St,, 

AGENTS  for  tho  Manufacturers.  NEW  YORK. 

OXI/ir  @5  CENTS. 

A  HANDSOME  ALBUM  holding  20  card  pic¬ 
tures.  Full  gilt  cover.  Novel,  new  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

/•"TaT.  f y^uieaiA  MON  E Y 

made  Y 

t.  Circulars  Free. 


With  our  Stencil  and  Key  Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  MF’G  CO.,  GO  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

__  25 

'Mar- 

_ _ , _ ..  .views, 

2,  3,  5,  8  dollars  each.  W.C.Wkmtss,  3  Astor  Piace,  N.  York. 

union  PAcmtr 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000  Acres  Lands, 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  HOAD,  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEBRASKA, 

For  Cash  or  Credit,  at  Low  Rates  of 
Interest. 

PRICES  RANGING  FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Acre. 

CONVENIENT  TO  MARKET,  BOTH 
EAST  AND  %¥EST. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  with  accompanying 
Maps,  Now  Ready, 

Sent  Free  to  ASI  Parts  of  th©  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  arc  as 

RICH  AND  FERTILE  AS  ANY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Agent  U.  P.  K.  R.  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

SECURE  A  HOME. — The  best  Fruit  and  Garden 
^  lancl9  for  sale,  in  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  30  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Good  Markets  and  Society.  Pure  soft 
water.  Price,  30  dollars  per  acre,  payable  M  cash,  balance 
In  10  years.  A  rare  opportunity.  Thousands  are  settling. 
Address  R.  J.  BYliNES,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

"a  RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT?  SeeAVERILL 

xfi.  PAINT  CO’S  advertisement  on  last  cover  page. 
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Iowa  and  Nobraska  Lands 

FOR  ^AJEE- 

ISy  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  MILLION 
ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  In  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-east  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  is 
now  constructed  340  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  oxtended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  east  and  west  line. 

These  lands,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  south  of  the  railway  in  alternate)  sections  of  010  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  in  one  or  moro  tracts  of  40  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  years  annual  interest  is  re¬ 
quired  in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  examplo. 
Say,  that  40  acres  of  land  ©  $10  per  acre  —  $100,  is  bought 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1870,  the  payments 
will  be  due  as  follows : 

Interest.  Amount. 

April  1. 1S70,  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 

*400 .  $24  00  $24  00 


PRIZE 

Alderney  Cattle  from  Imported  Stock. 

Milch  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  for  sale  low. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Imported  Poultry. 

Dark  Brahmas,  $0  per  doz. ;  Partridge  Cochins,  $5 :  Grey 
Dorkings,  $3;  Aylesbury  Ducks,  $5;  Fine  Dark  Brahma 
Cocks,  $0  each.  Buy 

The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Contains  full  descriptions,  and  Is  a  complete  guide  to  pur¬ 
chasers  and  breeders  of  Poultry,  Price,  50  cts. 

Norway  Oats . $2.50  per  bushel. 

Climax  Potato .  G.OO  per  barrel. 

Bresee’s  Prolific  Potato .  6.00  “  “ 

Vaiulervere’s  Seedling .  4.00  “  “ 

AH  sales  guaranteed  as  represented.  Send  stamp  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Impressed  Stock. 

Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Choice  Fowls.  Shipped  with 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Send  for 
circulars.  Address  H.  F.  STOWELL,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

OR  A¥  bY^TsYs  b§”ee  E  S  II  I 

ERS  address  A.  M.  TRED WELL, 

Madison,  N.  J. 

!§h®rlfo®i*Ei  Hull, 

Duke  of  Antrim,  Calved  May  19, 1868,  Grandson  of  Sixth 


EGGS. 

I  am  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  Eggs  from  very  choice 
imported  and  prize  birds  of  the  following  varieties: 

Per  Doz. 

La  Flechc,  imported  from  France . $G.C0 

Creve  Cceur,  “  “  “  ...  . .  g.Oo 

Houdans,  “  “  “  .  o!o(> 

Dark  Brahmas,  “  ancl  Prize  Birds,  very  choice . 10. CO 

Light  Brahmas,  very  choico .  4.00 

Black  Spanish,  pure .  3.00 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams . .  3. 00 

Very  carefully  packed. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Holliston,  Mass. 

Hondain  Egg's  l  !  J 

I  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  Houdans,  direct  descendants 
of  tlie  Celebrated  Trio,  that  took  First  Prize  at  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  from  which  I  will  sell  eggs  at  $5  per  doz.,  delivered  to 
Express.  D.  II.  GOOBELL,  Antrim,  N.  II. 

“The  Poultry  Bulletin.” 

A  Monthly  Journal,  Issued  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  tlie  X.  V.  State  Poultry  Society  ;  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  breeders  of  choice  poultry,  rabbits,  song  birds,  animal 
pets  of  all  kinds,  and  Pisciculture.  Send  for  a  specimen, 
enclosing  stamp — addressing 

“THE  POULTRY  BULLETIN,” 
Box  31G,  P.  O.,  Ncxv  Yorlr. 


April  1,  1871,  pay  0  per  cent  interest  as 
before . . . 

24  09 

21  00 

Then  one-nintli  of  principal, 

April  1,  1872 . 

“  1,  1873 . 

as  follows : 
$44  44 

$21  31 

$65  78 

44  45 

18  67 

63  12 

“  1,1874 . . 

44  44 

10  CO 

00  44 

“  1,  1875 . 

44  45 

13  S3 

57  78 

“  1,  1876 . 

44  44 

10,  .67 

55  11 

“  3,  1877 . 

41  45 

8  00 

52  45 

“  1,  1378 . 

44  44 

5  S3 

49  77 

“  1,  1879 . 

44  45 

2  66 

47  11 

“  1,  1880 . 

44  44 

41  44 

$400  00 

$144  00 

$544  00 

Duke.of  Thorndale,  (see  9th  Volume  Am.  Herd  Book),  for 
sale  low,  on  account  of  overstock. 

D.  II.  GOODELL,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  FARMERS. 

Thorough -bred  Cashmere  Angora  live 

GOATS. 

Hair,  undistinguishable  from  fine  silk;  12  inches  Ion";. 
Imported  by  contract  by  a  native  of  Angora,  @  $125  each. 
For  view  of  samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

A.  EUTYCHIDES,  No.  34G  West  27th  St.}  New  York. 


Poultry  Appliances. 

Incubators.— The  only  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  In  America. 

Artificial  Mot  Hers,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Feeding  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Stone  Nest  Eggs,  &e.,  &c. 

Purr  IS  red  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Creve  Couirs,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Span¬ 
ish.  Imported  stock. 

Address  with  stamp, 

A.  M.  HALSTED.  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


If  SO  acres  are  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  or  if  160  acres  are 
bought  at  $2.50  per  aero,  the  payments  will  be  duo  when  and 
for  the  same  amounts  as  on  tlie  abovo  forty  acres  at  $10  per 
acre. 

If  payment  In  full  Is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  Is  allowed  from  tho  long  or  Ten  years*  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  B.  &  M.  It.  R.  Co., 

Burlington, Iowa,or at  PlattsmoutJi, Nebraska. 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— 

Southdown  Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  &c., 
bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  TltWIN,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  We  also  furnish  eggs  of  tlie 
various  breeds  of  Poultry.  Send  for  circular. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  Cuttle, 

Sheep  and  Fowls.  Bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Semi 
for  circular  on  Breeding  and  Care.  THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


PERSONS  wishing  to  purchase  Poland  and  big 

China  Pigs  for  exhibition  at  Agricultural  Fairs,  or  to 
Improve  their  Stock,  should  send  for  description  and  price. 
Address  SAMUEL  DKAUOO,  Edinburgh,  Johnson  Co.,  lud. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FARM.— Jamesbukg, 
►Tv  N.  J.  ‘"Lord  Sefton.”  and  Chester  White  Pigs  for  sale 
In  April.  Send  for  Circular  with  stamp. 

L.  H.  SHELDON,  Sup't. 

SELECTE®  POULTRY. 

JAS.  H.  FRY  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island.  N.  Y.,  have  over  25  varieties  of  Poultry  selected 
by  Mr.  Fry,  from  tlie  most  noted  strains  in  Europe,  from 
which  they  are  now  ready  to  furnish  Eggs,  ancl  to  book  or¬ 
ders  for  Chickens.  Send  stump  for  Circular. 

A  few  Imported  Birds  for  sale. 


PKBZE  POULTRY. 


MISSOURI  EMM '  FOR  SALE, 

On  2  or  10  Years’  Credit. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile  and  situated  In  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  16.000,060  acres  as  desirable 
ns  any  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  this  Garden  of 
Missouri  the  Hannibal  A;  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
nil  its  lands  lie  near  Us  track  and  numerous  depots.  Tho 
climate,  so  temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetal  ion,  invite 
emigrants  to  settle  on  our  Prairies.  Circulars,  giving  full 
and  valuable  particulars  arc  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
go  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  Induce  their  friends  to  go 
also. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Rail¬ 
road  lands  Is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  L.\NT)  COMMISSIONER, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Thorough-bred  Chester  White  Pigs,  Cotswold 
and  Southdown  Sheep  and  Lambs,  Alderney  and  other 
Blooded  Calves,  Fancy  Poultry  and  Eggs,  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  by  N,  GU1LBEUT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


The  boar  that 

took  tlie  First  Pre¬ 
mium  for  tlie  best  in  bis 
class  at  the  Oldo  State 
Fair,  held  in  .Toledo, 
(1S69),  was  an  Ohio  Im- 

£  roved  Chester,  bred  by 
.  B.  SILVER,  Salem, 
O.  Send  stamp  for  a 
description  of  this  fa- 
breed  of  swine, 
a  great  variety  of 
other  Thorough  -  bred 


Animals  and  Fowls. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  New  York  Poultry  Society’s  First 
Preminra.Wbite  Leghorns.  Also  very  choice  Houdans,  Sil¬ 
ver-spangled  Hamburgs,  and  Rouen  Ducks.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  with  P.  O.  stamp,  F.  W.  MILES, 

Box  439,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Hoiulan  and  Grey  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  tlie  above  for  sale.  Houdan.  $5.60  per  doz. 
Grev  Dorking  (from  Wm.  C.  Cooper's  stock,  of  Limerick), 
$3.01)  per  doz.,  packed  In  double  box  and  delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordliam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOWLS.-A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 

i  overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im¬ 
ported  blood  and  premium,  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-ollice, 
New  Jersey. 


SUBURBAN  HOUSE  FOR  SALE.  —  Half  ft  mile 

ioU fr0m  city  limits,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Beautiful  location. 
Six  Acres.  New  House  and  Stable.  Living  spring;  clear 
running  brook ;  Apple  Trees,  Grape-vines,  &c.  Prica,  $3,500. 
Real  Estate  constantly  rising. 

Address  F.  N.  CHASE, 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  LAND  WARRANTS 

For  Stile.— Covering  100,000  acres,  near  Railroads  and 
the  Sulphur  Springs.  A  limited  portion  will  be  sold  very 
low.  They  are  receivable  at  par  In  purchase  of  land,  timber 
or  minerals,  are  entitled  to  dividends  and  transferable  at 
pleasure.  They  offer  an  investment  without  risk,  with  an 
■unusual  margin  for  profit.  Write  for  pamphlets  to  Gen’I 
SAMUEL  P.  HEINTZELMAN,  Trustee,  119  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  to  Gen’I  1I.HAUPT,  No.  119  North  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  pood 

soli,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  tlie  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Farms — Lands— Lots  in  Kansas. 

At  positive  bargains,  bv  J.  H.  TALBOTT  &  CO,, 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas.  Send  for  our  Dk- 
scriptivk  List,  free. _ Say  where  yon  saw  this.  _ 

OANOKE  RIVER  LANDS. — Descriptive  list 

free.  Address  GEO.  A  ENDLY  &  CO., 

(late  of  Pennsylvania,)  Christiansville,  \a. 


m 


We  are  to-day,  March  13,  selling  the 

81,000  Land  Grant  Bonds  of  tlie  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  for  *745  cack.  These  Bonds 
amount  in  all  to  $10,000,000,  and  are  a  first  mortgago  on  about 
12,000,000  acres  of  land.  They  pay  seven  (7)  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  and  run  twenty  (20)  years.  _  _ 

These  Bonds  are  received  bv  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
for  their  face  and  accrued  interest  in  payment  of  their 
lands.  BE  HAVEN  &  BRO., 

40  South  Sd  St.,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  guide  in  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Every  one  with  a  yard  of  cliotca 
fowls'should  own  it.  Price  50  cts.  by  mall. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


kts^^ssk  I,n,,an  nce9- 

A  limited  number  of  Queens, 
and  Full  Colonies  of  unques¬ 
tionable  purity  and  beauty. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  to 

L.  L,  Lang'Stroth  & 
Son,  Oxford,  Butler 
x  ('o,,  Ohio. 


Material  for  Glass  Honey  Boxes  that  will  sell  with  the 
honey  for  nearly  twice  the  cost,  shipped  to  any  part  of  tho 
United  States.  Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

J.  E.  HETHERINGTOX',  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  STOCK 

Of  all  descriptions  imported  to  order. 

Monthly  shipments  of  Jerseys,  Southdowns,  etc.,  received 
from  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler.  Persons  desiring  to  re¬ 
ceive  Circular  giving  full  particulars,  will  please  address 
WILLIAM  H.  T.  HUGHES,  39  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Sole  Agent  for  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler. 


]E g-gs  for  llalcSaiaBg-. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  Imported  Stock,  pea-combed,  very 
fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lbs.  Eggs.$2  per  doz ;  4  doz.  $G.  Houdans, 
Dark 'Brahmas,  Bull' Cochins,  Creve  Cceurs,  all  imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  $5  per  doz.  White  Leghorn,  Golden  Sebright 
Bantam,  rose  comb,  imported,  $3  per  doz.  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse  Ducks,  all  imported  stock,  eggs,  $5  per 
doz.  The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  and  best  layers.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co., N.Y. 


OOLDEN  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  (1st  Prc- 

mium  N.  Y.. Exhibition,  Dee., ,1369,)  Eggs  $5  per  doz. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  $3.  Light  Brahmas,  from  1st 
Premium  Stock,  $4.  Fifty  cts.  extra  for  safety  package.  If 
desired.  Address  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  SIDELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. — A  limited  number 

from  ten  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls,  including  A. 
Oskamp’8  famous  Derby  White  Games.  Send  stamp  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.-  G.  W.  FELTEU,  Batavia,  Ohio. 


S^GGS  from  1st  Premium  Trio  Buff  Cochins 
-4  at  Columbian  Society  Show,  Dec.,  1868 ;  also,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Poultry  Exhibition.  Dec.,  1363  and  1SC9.  Also,  eggs  from 
16  other  kinds  of  Fowls,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys.  Address,  with 
stamp,  C.  P.  NETTLETON,  Box  530,  Birmingham,  Conn. 


I1GGS  for  sale  from  Dark  Brahmas,  Light  Brnli- 

4  mas.  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Cochins,  White  Cochins,  and 
Golden  and  Silver-spaugted  Hamburgs. 

I  also  expect  to  arrive  daily  an  Importation  of  SO  Fowls, 
“  including"  Partridge  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  Houdans,  and 
Dark  Brahmas.  The  above  Fowls  are  all  choico  Birds,  and 
nearly  all  1st  Premium  Stock. 

JOHN  CLAPP,  Branchtown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1C1GGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  first  Premium 
.MAI  Brahma  fowls,  of  light  colored  variety.  Pea-comb,  pure 
breeds.  $1.50  per  doz.  HENRY  VINE,  Marquette,  Mis. 


fj^GGS. — Light  Brahma,  81.50  per  doz. ;  Houdan, 

J  $3.  One  pair  Black  Cochins  for  sale. 

B.  F.  HOLBROOK,  Box  36,  Natick,  Mass. 


Always  First  Premium— Fever  beaten. 

DARK  BRAHMAS,  RUPP  COCHINS. 

A  few  Eggs  will  be  spared.  JOS.  M.  WADE,  Philadelphia. 

ROUEN  and  CAYUGA  Ducks’  Eggs,  from  pure 

bred  ducks,  at  *4  and  $3  per  doz.,  respectively. 

W.  H.  VAN  BENSCHOTEN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Tli  oro  ugh-bietl  Pom  E  t  r  y . 

Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New  York,  with  upwards  of  609 
Prizes  during  the  last  4  years. 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, Ireland, 
has  for  disposal  1st  class  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Hou¬ 
dan,  Creve  Cceur,  La  Fleclie  and  Spanish,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.— Eggs  from  same  (of  which 
those  sent  in  1869  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  produced 
well)  at  $4  per  doz.  for  S  doz.,  with  $8  freight  and  package 
to  New  Yoik  on  each  order.  Goose  Eggs,  $5  per  doz.  Prices 
of  Birds  as  per  requirement.  Specimens  of  any  variety  not 
above  mentioned  can  be  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality.  In  March  ad.  read  $  instead  of  8, 
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ESTABLISHED  18  6  1. 
THE 

HIT  ASWAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

.A.T  CARGO  PRICES. 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or¬ 
ders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compli¬ 
mentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be¬ 
sides  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 

;  Great  American  Tea  Company,  I 

Nos.  3  |  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  j 

•  Post-Office  Box,  5,G43,  New  York  City. 


We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST  PICKINGS 

of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growth  of  (he  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
tiie  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are 

NOW  FILLING  OUR  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


KNOX 

Fruit,  Farm  &  Nurseries, 


GRAPES, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc. 


PRICE  LUST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  90c„  best  $1  $  n>. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c..  80c.,  90c„  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN.  90c.,  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c„ 35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Ungronnd), 
SOc.,  35c„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c„ 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


CMJI5  OKlttER. 

Bn  aid  wood,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  14tli,  1869. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  .-—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
Indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 


that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as 
the  following: 

2  English  Breakfast. .John  Janies. 

\y.  English  Breakfast  ,Jas.  Reside.. 

2  English  Breakfast.  .John  Runcie 

2  Uncolored  Japan. . .Win.  Ross... 

1  Imperial  . Win.  Ross.. 

1  Young  Hyson . Win. 

1  Oolong  .  Pat. 

2  Imperial . Join 

1  Oolong . Wm.  Duffle . 

4  Young  Hyson . Tlios.  Conners... 

C  English  Breakfast. .  Robert  Barr . 

2  Uncolored  Japan . John  James . 

3  English  Breakfast.  Geo.  Simpson ,  ... 

2  Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . 

1  Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . 

1  English  Breakfast. .Wm.  Brooks _ 


Ross . 

McGerrity. 


ginning  send  you 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

.. .  .at 

1.20.. 

..1.80 

. . .  .at 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

1.00.. 

..2.00 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

1.00.. 

..1.00 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

1.00.. 

..1.00 

1.25. . 

..5.00 

....at 

1.20.. 

..7.20 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

. . .  .at 

1.20.. 

..3.60 

1.25  . 

. .2.50 

1 .25. . 

..1.25 

.at 

1 .20. . 

..1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants’  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAlilES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
tetter  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


Our  Vines  and  Plants  are  in  great  demand,  and  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction,  because  they  are  grown  on  the  right  kind 
of  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  and  so  handled  as  to  insure 
their  well  doing. 

We  guarantee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  as  a  genuine  article 
of  the  same  quality  can  be  had  anywhere. 

More  failures  in  Small  Fruit  culture  arise  from  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  inferior  stock,  because  it  is  low-priced,  than  from  any- 
otlier  cause. 

See  our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  for  spring  of  1S70,  for  which  send  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JIJCUNDA— Our  Mo.  7m 
Strawberry, 

is  greatly  the  most  valuable  variety  we  grow.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  while  hundreds  of  bushels  of  other 
kinds  were  being  thrown  into  the  Docks  in  that  city,  our 
berries  of  this  variety  were  selling  on  Broadway,  for  50  cts. 
per  quart,  after  a  carriage  of  400  miles. 

Plant  tiie  best  and  secure  the  genuine. 

We  offer  plants  this  season  as  follows : 

50  cts.  per  doz.;  $3  per  100 ;  $5  per  200,  by  mail.  $20  per 
1,000 ;  $50  per  $3,000 ;  $75  per  $5,000 ;  $100  per  8,000. 

Our  collection  of  Strawberries  includes  all  desirable  kinds, 
which  we  offer  at  low  rates.  See  Price  List. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Tiie  widely-known 

SCI1KEIBER  CORNETS 
AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
continue  to  grow  in  popular 
favor.  Tlicir  peculiarly  fine 
qualities  arc  easily  discovered 
by  fair-minded  musicians— long 
use  serves  hut  to  strengthen 
the  first  favorable  verdict. 
The  closest  tests  and  scrutiny 
precede  sales.  Each  set  hears 
its  own  commendation. 

Hands  are  often  encumbered 
with  some  of  the  numerous  in¬ 
ferior  styles  which  are  vigor¬ 
ously  “pushed”  on  the  market.  We  can  arrange  to  take 
them,  when  in  fair  condition,  at  a  moderate  price,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  set  of  our  superb  instruments. 

TRY,  and  you  will  hold  fast,  because  you  will  find  them 
GOOD.  Address 

SCHREIBER  CORNET  COMPANY, 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

680  Broadway,  New  York. 


PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  Aa»e  as  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
24G  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston.  . 


LARGEST— BEST— CHEAPEST ! 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  great  illustrated 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Moore’s  Rural  Excels  in  Contents,  Size,  Style,  Illus¬ 
trations,  &c.  Sixteen  Double-Quarto  Pages  of  Five  Col¬ 
umns  Each.  Ably  Edited;  Beautifully  Illustrated ;  Neath- 
Printed  ;  and  Adapted  to  both  Town  arid  Country.  The 
Rural  is  profusely  and  splendidly  Illustrated— tiie  volume 
just  closed  containing  Over  Eight  Hundred  Engravings  I 

The  Rural  employs  the  Best  Talent,  and  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  Practical,  Scientific  and  Literary  Sub¬ 
jects.  An  Exchange  truly  says  of  it  that  ‘‘The  Rural  is 
the  most  Elegantly  Printed,  Ably  Edited,  Widely  Circulated 
and  Heartly  Welcomed  Paper,  a's  a  whole,  which  now  finds 
its  Way  among  the  People.” 

MOORE’S  RURAL  PAYS 

All  who  cultivate  Fruits.  Flowers,  Vegetables,  &c.,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  (in  City.  Village  or  Suburb,)  while  to  Farm¬ 
ers,  Planters,  Horticulturists,  Stock  Breeders.  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers,  Dairymen,  Poultry  Fanciers,  &c.,  it  is  INDISPENSA¬ 
BLE.  In  tiie  FAMILY  it  is  highly  regarded,  its  Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  Departments  furnishing  CHOICE  AND 
ENTERTAINING  READING  FOR  ALL.  Remember  that 
it  is  not  a  monthly,  but  the  Largest,  Cheapest  and 
Best  Illustrated  Weekly  in  the  World  ! 

Only  S3  a  Year;  in  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  $2.50.  As  a 
new-  Quarter  begins  with  April,  Now  is  the  Time  to 
Subscribe  and  Form  Clubs!  Very  liberal  induce¬ 
ments  to  Local  Club  Agents — including  Over  One  Hundred 
Valuable  Premiums,  ranging  in  price  from  $4  to  $600 ! 
Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  Show-bills,  &c.,  sent  free.  Drafts, 
Orders,  &c.,  at  our  risk. 

Address  D.  I).  T.  [MOORE, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


THOROUGH-BRED  PIGS. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES. 

For  .sale  singly  or  in  pairs  (not  nearly  related),  pigs 
reared  by  tiie  members  of  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Swine  Improvement  Association.  The  swine  reared  by 
members  of  this  Association  took  first  premiums  for  Boar, 
Breeding  Sow.  and  Litters  of  Pigs,  at  the  New-  England 
Agricultural  Fair,  at  Portland,  Me.,  1S69,  and  also  atSVor- 
eester  County  Agricultural  Fairs  for  1S67, 1S68,  1869.  They 
likewise,  had  awarded  to  them  a  Siver  Medal  at  the  N.  H. 
State  Agricultural  Fair,  1869.  Apply  to 

DR.  CALVIN  CUTTER,  Warren,  Mass., 

Agent  of  said  Association. 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast.lt  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  tiie  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  tiie  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Eacli 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 

Shlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  -‘  Horsford's 
read  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st„  New  York. 


Snyder’s  Carpet  Hooks 

0 Are  the  best,  cheapest,  simplest,  most  convenient. 

I  durable,  and  Labor-saving  Carpet  Fasten- 

I  or  ever  invented  ;  enabling  you  to  put  down  or 
take  up  your  carpet  in  10  minutes.  Try  them 
once  and  you  will  use  no  other.  Cheaper  than 
tacks.  For  sale  everywhere.  Dealers  supplied. 

JOSEPH  SINTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  GenM  Agent. 


Just  the  thing  for  Canvassers,  Agents,  and  peddlers,  as 
people  will  have  them.  Sample  and  terms  for  stamp. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

•  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl-st.New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns."  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  H£t 


{1870. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


April] 


A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  INVESTMENT. 


$1,000,000 


First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Seven  Per 
Cent  Gold  Bonds 


OF  THE 

FREDERICKSBURG  AND  GORDONSVILLE 

RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Principal  and  Interest  Payable  in  Coin, 


Free  of  u.  s.  government  tax. 


THE 

Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville  Railroad 

Commences  at  Fredericksburg,  running  west,  crossing  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Kail- 
road  at  Orange  Court  House,  thence  through  a  gap,  and  down  the  west  side  of  the  South¬ 
west  Mountains,  to  Charlottesville,  which  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  extension  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  connecting 
with  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  at  Lynchburg,  which,  with  its  connections  and 
extensions,  is  the  only  Ain  Like  l'oad  leading  to  the  entire  South  and  South-west. 

The  whole  length  of  line  is  (S3  miles,  in  two  divisions ;  the  first  one  of  3S  miles,  extending 
to  Orange  Court  House  ;  tiie  second,  from  Orange  Court  House  to  Charlottesville,  24  miles. 

The  two  divisions  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  connecting  roads,  the  first  division 
being  a  feeder  to  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Road,  of  local  freight  to 
Richmond,  and  of  through  freight  and  passenger  travel  over  that  portion  of  their  line 
connecting  with  the  Potomac  at  Actfuia  Creek. 

The  second  division  makes  an  Air.  Lixe  connection  between  Orange  and  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  and,  besides  passing  through  a  much  more  favored  country  than  the  line  via  Gor¬ 
donsville,  is  six  miles  shorter. 

The  entire  line  passes  through  a  good  and  improving  country— that  portion  west  of 
Orange,  known  as  the  Piedmont  District  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley',  being  very 
rich  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  local  traffic  on  the  second  division  will  pay 
tiie  operating  expenses  of  the  whole  Road. 

Tiie  counties  along  tiie  line,  and  on  which  it  can  depend  for  local  trade,  are  Albermarle, 
Greene,  Madison,  Culpepper,  Orange,  Louisa,  and  Spottsylvania.  Its  position  assures  it 
an  abundant  share  of  through  trade,  both  freight  and  passenger. 

Col.  Taylor,  Chief  Engineer,  has  been  over  the  line  several  times,  and  examined  it  thor¬ 
oughly;  he  reports  it  as  most  favorably  located,  and  its  early  completion  of  tiie  utmost 
importance  to  tiie  rich  section  of  country  through  which  it  passes. 

Its  relative  position  as  an  outlet  to  tide-water  from  Charlottesville,  shows  it  to  he  a 
necessity  to  the  roads  which  connect  with  it  at  or  near  that  point;  in  fact,  it  lias  been 
called  very  justly  tiie  KEY  TO  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAIL¬ 
ROAD,  as  it  shortens  the  distance  to  tide-water  not  less  than  05  miles  over  their  present 
shortest  outlet,  by  way  of  Richmond  and  Vest  Point,  on  York  River. 

The  distance  to  tide- water  over  this  road  is— 

40  miles  less  than  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R. 

05  miles,  less  than  via  Richmond  and  West  Point. 

!)0  miles  less  than  the  route  via  Newport  News. 

124  miles  less  than  via  Norfolk. 

In  the  event  of  a  connection  with  tiie  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  at  tiie  Potomac 
River,  nearly  23  miles  of  railroad  transportation  will  be  saved  between  Charlottesville  and 
Baltimore  and  the  entire  North  and  East. 

From  the  North,  the  road  will  have,  as  feeders,  the  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg 
Railroad,  tiie  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  (an  extension  of  tiie  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad),  and  the  extensions 
and  connections  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  now  nearly  completed 
through  Delaware  and  Maryland,  to  the  Potomac  River;  also,  several  lines  of  steamers 
now  running  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  to  Acquia  Creek 
and  Fredericksburg. 

The  recent  action  of  New  York  capitalists,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low,  W.  H. 
Aspinwall,  C.  P.  Huntingdon,  Fisk  &  Hatch,  and  others  of  equal  prominence  and  stand¬ 
ing,  who  have  subscribed  Twelve  Millions  ($12,000,000)  dollars  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  guarantees  the  early  completion  of  this  most  important  work  to  tiie 
Ohio  River. 

By  this  action  the  FREDERICKSBURG  AND  GORDONSVILLE  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  is  placed  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Virginia  roads,  as  far  as  earnings  are 
concerned.  Carefully  prepared  estimates  of  the  prospective  business  of  the  Road  show 
that  these  will  amount  to  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  per  mile,  per  annum,  an  amount  sufficient, 
over  and  above  tiie  operating  expenses,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  tiie  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  to  leave  a  large  surplus  ns  dividends 
to  tiie  stockholders. 

Tiie  principal  items  of  revenue  are  lumber,  lime,  plaster,  iron,  and  other  ores  ;  cotton, 
tobacco,  wood,  cattle,  and  other  live-stock;  corn,  wheat,  flour,  coal,  and  passengers;  as 
well  as  general  merchandise,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  Western  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  is  too  well 
understood  to  need  comment.  Tiie  richest  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper.  1  .  1,  and  salt, 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  tiie  Mississippi,  are  found  in  the  above-named  districts,  and 
immediately  oil  the  lines  of  tiie  railway  under  construction. 


In  referring  to  the  FREDERICKSBURG  AND  GORDONSVILLE  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  as  tiie  key  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  it  is  well  to  examine  into  Hie  merits 

t 

and  advantages  of  the  latter  road,  which  is  tiie  outlet  for  the  trade  and  vast  mineral  and 
agricultural  productions  of  Central  and  West  Virginia,  and  tiie  connections  of  which  ex¬ 
tend  by  tiie  shortest  and  most  direct  routes  through  the  entire  West  and  North-west,  and 
to  tiie  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  running  cast  and  west  through 
tiie  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  possesses  advantages  over  the  New  York  and  Eric,  Hie 
Pennsylvania  Central,  and  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads,  which  will  make  it  the  most 
important  connecting  link  in  tiie  Gkeat  National  Highway  across  tiie  Continent  lo  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  as  tiie  distance  is  much  shorter  and  the  grades  less  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  roads  named— the  maximum  grade  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Road  being 
only  29 K  feet  to  tiie  mile. 

The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  West  Point  (tiie  shipping  poiut  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Road)  over  this  road  is  5S5,  and  from  Louisville  to  West  Point  is  CGI  miles. 


From  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  via  Pennsylvania  Central . 7r,fi  miles 

From  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia,  via  Pennsylvania  Central .  UH9  “ 

From  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad .  58S  “ 

From  Louisville  to  New  York,  by  the  shortest  lines .  S02  “ 

From  Louisville  to  Philadelphia,  hv  the  shortest  route .  775 

From  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  by  the  shortest  route .  594  “ 


The  Fredericksburg  anil  Gordonsville  road,  connecting  at  Charlottesville  with 
tiie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  readies  deep  water  on  Hie  Potomac  by  a  route  63  miles 
shorter  than  the  route  via  West  Point.  Its  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  its  grades,  which 
are  light  and  short,  arc  in  favor  of  heavy  traffic. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  contain  about  one-tenth  in  area  of  tiie  entire  coal-fields  of 
the  world,  and  three  times  as  much  as  is  contained  in^he  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Cannel  coal  of  tiie  Kanawha  Valley  is  equal  to  the  best  English  Cannel,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  almost  unlimited,  while  the  supply  of  this  and  other  line  coals  along  the  line 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  Inexhaustible. 

One  Cannel  coal-mine  will  be  reached  by  this  road  in  1S70,  upon  which  a  large  sum  lias 
been  expended,  and  which  has  a  capacity  to  furnish  2,000  tons  per  day  for  transportation. 

This  coal,  tiie  price  of  which  in  New  York  is  from  $17  to  $20  per  ton,  can  be  laid  down  in 
New  York  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  ton. 

The  saving  of  sixty-five  miles  of  railroad  transportation,  which  will  he  effected  upon 
tiie  completion  of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville  road,  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
in  the  above  cost  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per  ton,  and  enables  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  command  a  transfer  to  it  at  its  western  terminus  of  all  heavy  freight  seeking  deep 
water  for  a  shipping  point. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Company  is  good.  The  work  done  to  date  lias  been  paid 
for  by  stock  subscriptions,  of  which  a  sufficient  amount  lias  been  obtained  to  prepare  tiie 
road-bed  its  entire  length  for  the  superstructure. 

The  surveying  and  engineering  have  been  completed,  and  Hie  route  located  for  the  entire 
distance.  Rights  of  way  have  been  secured  and  deeded  to  Hie  Company,  and  it  also  owns 
tiie  necessary  land  for  depots,  water  stations,  etc. 

Thirty  miles  of  the  road  are  now  graded,  bridges  built,  culvertlng  and  masonry  in  good 
order,  and  now  ready  for  the  superstructure,  which  is  being  laid.  The  balance  of  Hie 
grading  is  under  contract,  and  will  be  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

Tiie  iron  for  the  entire  road  lias  been  purchased,  and  is  now  being  delivered  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg. 

Tiie  rolling-stock  lias  been  ordered,  and  tiie  entire  line  will  be  completed  and  in  running 
order  by  the  1st  of  July,  1870. 

Tiie  work  on  tiie  road  is  being  well  and  substantially  done,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  heretofore  done  in  the  State.  The  equipment  of  the  road  will  also  he  of  a  su¬ 
perior  class,  and  fully  ample  for  Hie  large  trade  which  it  is  believed  the  road  will  command 
immediately  on  completion. 

The  mortgage  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  bondholders  have  Hie  most  extensive  protec¬ 
tion.  It  covers  tiie  rolling-stock  as  well  as  all  tiie  other  property  of  the  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  tiie  depots,  bridges,  sidings,  water  stations,  rights  of  way,  franchises,  etc.;  and 
while  tiie  mortgage  debt  is  limited  lo  $15,000  pci-mile,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  to  the 
the  Company,  finished  and  equipped,  will  exceed  $30,000  per  mile,  thus  giving  tiie  bond¬ 
holders  an  unusual  margin— tiie  bonded  debt  of  tiie  other  Virginia  roads  being  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  per  mile. 

A  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  tiie  Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville 
Railroad  possesses  Hie  following  important  advantages: 

X.  It  passes  through  and  opens  up  a  rich  and  rapidly  improving  country. 

H.  There  is  no  parallel  competing  line  running  either  to  or  from  its  points  of  junction 
with  other  main  lines. 

3.  From  its  western  terminus  at  Charlottcsville.it  is  tiie  most  direct  outlet,  and  tiie 
shortest  by  many  miles,  for  all  tiie  freight  and  travel  which  come  from  the  entire  west, 
north-west,  and  south-west  portions  of  tiie  United  States,  whether  seeking  deep  water  for 
shipping  points,  or  going  to  tiie  North  and  East  by  rail. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  connecting  links  in  the  system  of  lines  now  being  or¬ 
ganized  as  through  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
points  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Hie  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  lines  of  railroad. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Bonds  (issued  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000)  are  offered 
at  92)<  and  interest  from  Nov.  1,  in  currency,  and  at  this  price  are  the 

CHEAPEST  GOLD  INTEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  IN  THE 
MARKET. 


Maps  and  pamphlets,  which  explain  satisfactorily  every  question  that  can  possibly  be 
raised  by  a  party  seeking  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

We  have  investigated  the  advantages  of  this  railroad,  and  the  merits  of  the  enterprise, 
and  confidently  recommend  these  Bonds  to  our  customers  and  to  the  public. 


DRAKE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 

No.  16  Broad  Street,  New  Yorki 


[April, 
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ABE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT  I 

THEN  USE  THE 

AYERILL  CHEMICAL  JPAXIVT. 

PUREST  WHITE  A3Ifl>  AI,U  TBIE  FASHIONABLE  SHAKES. 

SOLD  ONLY  I JY  THE  GALLON. 

Just  the  Consistency  for  Application. 


Will  Wear  twice  as  long  as  best  White  Lead,  and  Costs  less. 

ANOTHER  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDS. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  sn\'s  :  u  It  is  handsomer  and  costs  less  than  Lead.’  iV.  T. 
Independent,  II.  C.  Bowen,  Prop’r,  says:  “Buy  it  in  preference  to. any  other.” -F.  AY.  Carpenter,  Bye, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  “My  residence  is  painted  with  the  A.  C.  P.,  and  looks  superb.”— Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  paper,  The  Christian  Union,  recommends  it  to  all  wishing’  a  good  paint.*  The  A.  I.  Observer 
advises  its  readers  to  try  it.— Rev.  S.  W.  Lake,  M.  E.  Church,  Murlton,  N.  J.,  says  :  “It  is  beautiful.  All 
admire  it.”— W.  P.  Dockray,  Custom  House,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  writes  :  “  The  A.  C.  P.  is  destined  to 
supersede  all  other  paints.”— II.  Nichols,  Architect,  Orange,  N.  J.,. writes:  “By  far  the  handsomest 
painted  residences  here  are  done  with  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint.”— Gen.  O.  H,  Strother,  Berkley 
Springs,  Va.,  writes:  “It  covers  well,  works  smoothly,  and  dries  with  a  beautiful  gloss.” 

The  Company  guranteo  them  handsomer,  and  to  LAST  LONGER  than  any  other  Paint  in  use,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
They  are  not  affected  hy  heat  or  cold,  and  are  confidently  recommended  to  all  wishing  a  really  superior  article. 

Recommends  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  comprising  the  owners  of  many  of  the  finest  villas  and  residences  in 
the  land,  can  he  obtained,  with  sample  card,  hy  calling  or  sending  to  the  Company  s  offices. 


AYERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 


32  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


Or,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 


EXECUTIVE  D E  P ART M E N T , 


Raleigh,  December  13,  1SC9. 
Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  European  Agent  If.  C.  Land  Co.: 

Dear  Sin:— It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state,  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry,  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Land  Company  are  well  known  to  me,  and  that  I 
regard  them  as  in  every  respect  reliable.  Anj'  statement  or 
assurance  they  may  make  will  he  carried  out  in  good  taitli. 
Wishing  you  great  success  in  your  efforts  to  attract  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  State, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor. 

Mis.  Editor Dear  Sir. :— The.  following  is  a  specimen  of 
what  Farmers  and  men  of  small  means  can  make  on  the 
Farms  we  offer  for  sale.  The  great. advantage  this  Slate  lias 
over  the  Northern,  Eastern,  ami  Western  States,  is  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Seaport  Towns,  and  the  climate  being  so 
mild,  that  plowing  and  all  kinds-. of  Farm  and  Mechanical 
work  can  lie  done  on  any  day  in  the  year;  whereas,  at  the 
North,  all  lias  to  be  done  within  live  or  six  months,  and  what 
is  made  in  that  time,  is  consumed  hy  the  families  and  stock 
during  the  cold  months. 

Mho,  w<‘  will  ask,  would  remain  in  suclx  a 
frigid  and  icebound  land,  when  a  paradise  is 
open  to  them,  as  is  now  offered  by  this  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  following  was  clipped  from  the  Raleigh  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  of  February  2d,  1S70,  which  we  know  to  lie  correct,  as 
it  was  doiic  within  six  and  a  half  miles  of  this  City : 

Mr.  Archibald  aiid  his  two  little  sons,  who  made,  last  year, 
9  bales  of  cotton  and  110  barrels  of  corn,  besides  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  &c„  and  asked  who  could  heat  it  ? 

The  inquiry  lias  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  individual,  in 
the  person  of.Capt.  W.  E.  Pierce,  of  Ramsgate  (commonly 
called  Kamcat)  district,  in  Wake  County. 

Capt.  Pierce,  with  two  horses  worked  hy  white  labor, 


made, 

21  bales  Cotton  average  425  IDs. — 8923  at  22f<e . 82,008  VI 

140  barrels — 700  bushels  corn  at  81.25 . 875  01) 

Total . '...$2,883  12 

Average  to  the  Plow . $1,441  50 

On  another  part  of  his  Farm,  superintended  by  himself, 
with  two  mules,  worked  hy  colored  labor,  lie  made, 

9  bales  of  Cotton  average  423—5,825  lbs.,  at  22>2c . $  800  02 

100  barrels— 500  bushels  Corn,  at  $1.25 . .  025  00 

Total . . . $1,183 .62 

Or  average  to  the  plow . 742  Si 

Total  crop  of  4  plows,  value . $1,408  75 


lVc  ask  again,  and  in  reference  to  this,,  who  can  heat  it? 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  we  ask  where  are  your  farmers,  North, 
East,  or  West,  that  can  make  their  farms,  that  they  boast  of 
being  worth  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre,  pay  like  above.  We 
will  sell  you  or  any  of  your  friends  from  100  to  200  farms, 
equally  as  good,  at  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,'  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LAND  COMPANY, 

Rsilcigh,  N.  C. 


PARING,  CORING, 

AND 

SLICINT  <3r  M^CIXIINTX:. 


You  cannot  all'oid  to  he  without  the 


It  is  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  Corn,  Cotton,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Broom-corn,  Tobacco,  Lucerne,  and  Root  Crops.  For 
Nursery,  Vineyard,  and  Small  Fruits.  It  cuts  within  half  an 
inch  of  row,  one  to  ten  inches  deep,  ten  to  thirty-six  wide.. 

OXCE  PASSING  THKOTJ0HI  T1IR  SOIL  THOROUGHLY  PULVER¬ 
IZES  IT  AND  CUTS  EVERY  Weed. 

Its  use  exterminates  Quack  Grass  and  Thistles. 
It  pays  for  itself  in  from  one  to  six  days.  See  advertisement 
in  March  No.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving  description, 
Testimonials,  etc. 

Address  F.  L,  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PIPPIKT. 

Best  Early  Apple  for  family  or  market.  New  American 
Mulberry,  beautiful  Lawn  or  Shade  tree.  Fruits  the  second 
year  from  planting.  See  March  No.  of  this  paper,  page  115, 
or  send  for  price  list  of  Canandaigua  Nurseries. 

Address  F.  L.  PERUY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S  “ASTRAL” 


Oil,  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE. 


Read  the  following: 

New  York,  Dec.  3,  1809. 
Mr.  Ciias.  Pratt.  108  Fulton  St„  New  York: 

Dear  Sir  .’—I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  t lie  good  qttali- 
iliesof  the  “Astral”  Oil,  as  seen  ill  the  following.  A  few 
nights  ago  at  my  residence  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  servant  girl 
accidentally  knocked  over  a  lighted  lamp  filled  with  your 
"Astral”  Oil.  The  lamp  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  instantly 
broken!  scattering  the  contents  over  the  carpet.  The  wick, 
which  was  still  burning,  fell  into  the  oil,  hut  did  not  ignite  it, 
and  was  picked  up  and  blown  out,  without  causing  any  dam¬ 
age,  further  than  the  loss. of  tile  lamp.  I  have  been  hunting 
your  “Astral”  Oil  for  a  number  of  months,  and  ant  highly 
pleased  with  it.  I  consider  it  perfectly  safe,  and  would  use 
no  other. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  D.  Spencer, 

II.  B.  Chitlin  &  Co.,  140  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  if  lie  does  not  have  it,  send 
your  order  to  the 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CIIAS.  PRATT, 

103  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

$732  ISM  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  50,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  hy  lion. 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  American,  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.. 

33  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  3’.,  or  120  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


fgPHE  PENCE  BEATS  ALL.— Is  cheapest  and 
best.  Semi  for  Circular  to  P.  DAVIS,  Patentee, 

Hampton,  Va. 


PRINTED  WITH  TILE  INK  OF  CIIAS.  ENEU 
JOHNSON  &  CO.  Tenth  and  Lombard  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  59  Gold  Street,  cor.  of  Ann,  New  York. 


FLAGG’S  SULPHUR-CURE. 


Hand-Book  of  the  Sulphur-Cure,  as  applicable  to  the  Vine- 
Disease  in  America,  and  Diseases  of  Apple  and  other  Fruit 
Trees.  By  William  J.  Flagg,  author  of  “Three  Sea¬ 
sons  in  European  Vineyards."  12  mo.,  Paper,  50  cents. 
Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 

Sent  l>y  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Also  ready,  a  New  Edition  of 
Flagg’s  "European  Vineyards.” 

estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  isoo. 

(211  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.) 


THING 
OUT 

For  Cleaning'  Windows  (without  water) ;  removing 
Stains  from  Marble  «fc  Paint ;  Polishing  Knives, 
(no  scratching) ;  Washing  IMslies,  scrubbing  Floors, 
Floor  Clotli,  Tables,  BSatli  Tubs,  ete.  ; 
Polishing  Tin,  Brass,  Iron,  Copper,  and  Steel  Wares ; 
Removing  Gums,  Oil,  Rust,  and  Dirt  from  machinery. 
Indispensable  for  House  Cleaning,  and  all  uses  (except 
washing  clothes).  It  costs  but  a  few  cents,  and  is  sold 
by  all  good  Grocery,  Drug,  and  Notion  Stores. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  .1.  Downing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Ciias.  Downing.  8vo„  1122  pages.  Price  $7.50. 

Tile  original  Work  of  the  late  A.J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
lituids  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.-  He  writes  but  seldom,  hut  whatever  hears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  tlie  subject  lias  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new- varieties  that  have:  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shell  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 

AGRICULTURAL  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Alter  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Pi  of.  <i.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together .tlic 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
tile  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities, -and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  liis  book  shows'  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  tlie  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  .Holm son,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  hook  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agl'icultnYal 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and' growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  Hie  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  t lie  same  and 
different  plants.  .The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated 
By  Lewis  F.  Alien.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  ‘experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  liis  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  ,  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  lie-lit,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves.  • 

Either  of  the  above  hooks'  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  ^ 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  lor  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle... . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  liural  Architecture. . . 


icier . 

American  Rose  Cullurist... 

American  Weeds  and  UsehYl’piaiitsV.!  .*!!.'  i i !’.’.!!!!! !  1 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . .  25 

Bonssingault’s  Rural  Economy . ... .  160 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers' . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Carden  Directory. .  1  50 

Biiist’s  Family  Kitchen  Carden  or.  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Crane-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbott’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  .  . . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor. . . .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  6  00 

Do  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  G  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  TV.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cullurist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cuiturist . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cuiturist . 20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on.  Milch  Cows .  .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Inj  urious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . " . . .  ....  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . .  .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  lo  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopcs’  Book  of  Evergreens.. .  .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture . . . 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . . .  .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  150 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  lloi-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture  . ... . 150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  . . 100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  100 

Potato  Culture. .  (Prize  Essay) . paper..  25 

Quiuby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  . . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers*  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Schenok’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . . .  1  5C 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1  50 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .'.  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . .  1  50 

W  iring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . 50 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Wood  ward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse  . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

SPECTAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect . 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences.... 


12  00 
10  00 


O.  .T.  Co.  It <*<*]>  in  Stockllie  following:  Books: 


Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Praeticeof.  ByLoring«fe  Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  .  .  .  r>0 

Art.  of  Saw  Filing  ...(Holly) . .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  fO 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  ..  . .  5  0) 

Cirpent.er's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book. .  (Holly). . .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (Ii.  Riddell) . .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber)..  . . .  2  50 

Deal  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit;  Trees  of  America .  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Kssnvs . . . .  5  00 

Du  BreniPs  Vinevard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  150 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Hilaries  L.)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning  . . .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  Svo..  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cuiturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow  .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 


Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Jlattields  American  House  Carpenter... . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry.. . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  ... 

Langstroth  on  the  lioney  Bee . . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . . 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . . . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  S  parts,  each 

Parkin an’s  Book  of  Roses  . .  * . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  . 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each _  _ 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . . . . . . . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . . . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . . . — 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . . . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  . . 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson . 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Erg.  edition,  8vo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley). . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Cuiturist. . .  . . 

Trapper’s  Guide....  . .  . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Allairs . . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden.  . . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 


2  50 
2  00 
5  00 
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1  50 
1  75 
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GRAPE  0ULTER1ST 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  best  Book  published  on  llardi/  Grape  Culture. 

CONTEXTS. 

INTRODUCTORY— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Yine,  Propagation  by  Seed.— i  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED— GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE.. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS— MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— 5  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.— THOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings— 4  Illust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Flues. — 2  III 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.-THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use.— 1  Illustration. 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  hut  Can  lie 
Used  Successfully.— 4  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.— THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Evory  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.- -3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Heeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION— MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations 

STEM  APPENDAGES.  — SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE.  -  A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  liule,  Root  Pruning,  Low  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.— 2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE. — POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gardens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  V  ine. 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 
Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears.— 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS—  ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  Y  e..-ow 
Bear.  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Ca.r-rmt- 
Inr,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Tlirips,  Aphis  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  Ifrus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  (.nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System.  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

BENT  POST-PAID.  -  PRICE  S1.5G 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S  NON-EXPLOSIVE  KEROSENE 
LAMP  will 

Save  your  Lives,  Glass  Lamps  Explode, 

Save  your  Houses,  Glass  Lamps  Break, 

Save  your  Money,  Glass  Lamps  Waste  Oil, 

Save  your  Eyes,  Glass  Lamps  Wear  Out. 

The  Only  Safe  Light,  “  Gas  Light  is  a  costly  Luxury.” 
The  Cheapest  Light.  Gas  Light  is  Dangerous, 

Tile  Strongest  Light,  Gas  Light  is  unsteady. 

The  Steadiest  Liglit,  Gas  Light  is  Eyedestroying. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D„  Prof,  in  Amherst  College,  says  : 
“I  know  qf. nothin  a  that  can  compare  with  it.  1  prefer  it  to 
my  gas  burner.  For  safety,  for  economy ,  and  for  (ho  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  light,  it  deserves  to  come  into  universal  use.” 

Prof.  W.  S.  Clark,  Pres’t  Mass.  Ag.  College,  says:  “It  is 
perfectly  non-explosive.  The  light  is  bet  ter  than  is" produced 
by  any  other  lamp.  I  believe  it  true  economy  in  view  of  the 
safety,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  light,  and  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  this  Lamp,  to  throw  away  all  other  kinds  and  use 
this  only.” 

Samuel  P.  Duffif.ld,  M.  D.,  Pit.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry, 
Detroit  Medical  College,  says :  “I  tried  three  times  to  ex¬ 
plode  it,  and  failed.  These  tests  I  am  satisfied  witli ;  and, 
therefore,  consider  it  free  from  any  danger  of  explosion, 
which  cannot  he  said  of  any  other  lamp.” 

The N.  Y.  Tribune  says:  "No  other  is  perfectly  safe.  All 
the  points  of  danger  have  been  so  carefully  guarded  that 
disaster  is  simply  a  mechanical  impossibility.” 

Good  Canvassers  wanted  for  city  and  country.  One  Can¬ 
vasser  cleared  $72  the  first  two  days. 

Trv  a  Lamp.  We  will  gladly  refund  the  money  if  you  do 
not  like  it.  YOTAW,  MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 

19  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York,  or  Cleveland,  O. 

Messrs.  Howard  &  Co.,  Broadway,  N.  Y.— 
Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  'Agriculturist. 

Sign  name  and  address  in  full. 

Any  one  tvlio  will  write  tons  as  above  will  receive  the 
pricelist  by  return  mail,  post-paid.  It  describes  the  differ¬ 
ent  watches,  gives  weight  and  quality  of  the  eases,  witli 
prices  of  each.  All  who  intend  purchasing  a  watcli  should 
see  it  before  making  a  selection. 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 

No.  7S5  Broadway,  N. 


SMITH’S 


AMERICAN 

ORGAN! 

THE  BEST  HEED  INSTRUMENT. 

TWENTY  YEARS  ESTABLISHED. 
30,000  IN  USE ! 

***  Send  for  Circular. 

BSOSTON,  MASS. 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Trout, 
Bass,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $1.09. 

THOMAS  II.  MANN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  dexter  circular. 

Warranted  to  increase  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage  free.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,21)0  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  boy  makes  $990  on  two  common 
colts.  2, COO  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1. 

PIERRE  I).  VAN  1IOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  0,0.33.  No.  07  South  St..  New  York. 


SHADE  FLOCK. 

TIIOROU GH-BRED  COTSWOLDS. 


Having  purchased  of  Joint  I).  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sheep, 

We  oiler  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  li.-i  ms  and  Lambs. 
This  flock  lias  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pitre 
Thorough-bred  Cotswolds. 

Address  L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
Or  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


12  Tools  in  one.— Pocket  little, 
Ruler,  Square,  Bevel,  Screw- 
Driver,  Chisel,  Compasses,  Scis¬ 
sors,  Button-hole  Cutter.  Paper 


„r’ATVNc7.:si0C')2 

ty'trirrnTTilTnjtm i  \ 

Knife,  Eraser  &  Pencil  Sharpener.  Agents  wanted,  male 
and  female.  Sample  (Polished  Steel.)  by  mail,  with  terms 
to  agents  50  els.  Silver  plated.  $1.  Gold  do.,  $2.  Address, 
Combination  Tool  Co.,  95  Mercer  st„  New  York. 


c.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridgc,  N.  ,T. 

Drain  Pipe.  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  ott  another  page. 


A  Farm  in  Kansas,  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOIl  THE 

Farm,  Garden,  and.  Honselnold. 

“  AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN  I*  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”— Washington. 


OKASdE  JUD»  &■  C  ©., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  215  BROADWAY. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  April,  1870, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year. 


C  $1.50  PEE  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE, 
•j  SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 

(  4Copiesfor  $5  ;  10  for  $1 2 ;  20  or  more,  $leach. 


by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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DEVON  CATTLE  FROM  THE 

The  above  engravings  are  portraits  of  animals 
owned  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde  of  Stafford,  Conn., 
and  were  taken  from  photographs.  The  cows 
were  in  full  milk  and  the  bull  in  fair  working 
order  only.  It  is  impossible  to  show  in  any 
engraving  the  beauty  of  this  breed  which  owes 
so  much  to  its  rich,  almost  cherry-red  color  and 
white  horns.  It  is  a  snug,  tightly  knit  race,  very 
different  from  any  other,  showing  no  indication 
of  intermixture  of  blood  in  its  origin — and  hence 
by  many  claimed,  with  good  reason  too,  to  he 
the  original  breed  of  Great  Britain.  Modem 
breeders  have  perhaps  introduced  a  dash  of 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED. 

HERD  OF  HON.  E.  H. 

Shorthorn  blood  to  give  greater  aptitude  to  fat¬ 
ten  and  earlier  maturity.  The  Devons  are  me¬ 
dium-sized  cattle,  the  bulls  often  rather  low  in 
stature ;  the  cows  of  fair  size  giving  14  to  20 
quarts  of  rich  milk,  valuable  for  both  butter  and 
cheese  making ;  tlie  working  oxen,  both  pure 
Devons  and  grades,  are  among  the  very  best  in 
the  world,  for  everything  except  very  slow 
heavy  work.  They  are  spry,  intelligent,  handy 
and  trusty, fast  walkers,  and  we  have  known  them 
fair  trotters ;  and  they  make,  when  fattened 
young,  the  very  best  beef  of  our  markets. 
Devons  are  rather  slow  in  coming  to  full  size 


and  maturity,  hut  they  fatten  easily,  and  last 
in  full  vigor  as  cows  and  oxen  until  12  to  18 
years  old.  The  cows  are  docile  and  quiet,  and 
the  steers  easily  broken.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Devon  probably  combines  all  good  points  and 
valuable  qualities  to  a  degree  not  approached 
by  any  other  breed.  These  cattle  are  hardy 
at  the  South,  and  their  activity  adapts  them 
to  pick  up  a  fair  living  where  Shorthorns  or 
Herefords  would  starve.  It  is  not  very  unusual 
to  find  among  the  cows  deep  milkers,  giving 
over  20  quarts  of  milk,  and  in  quality  of  the 
milk  takes  high  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Jerseys. 


H  Y  D  E  .—Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Calendar  for  May. 


Hints  About  Work. 


Apiary  in  May . 170 

Barlierry  as  a  Hedge  Plant . 178 

Birds — The  American  Dipper . Illustrated .  .173 


Boys  and  Girls’  Columns;— Guinea  Pigs — Rambles  in 
China  —  “  Pigtails  ” — Answers  to  Problems  arid 
Puzzles — Illustrated  Rebuses— The  Fairy  Marauders 
. 4  Illustrations.  .187-188 


Branding  Cattle . . . Illustrated .  .180 

Crows  in  the  Corn  Field . Illustrated.  .176 

Devon  Cattle . Illustrated..  101 

Duties  on  Trees  and  Plants . .  . 170 

Entrance  Gates . 5  Illustrations..  182 

Experience  with  a  Willow  Hedge  . 184 

Farm  Work  for  May . 162 

Field  Culture  of  Sage . 179 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  May . 164 

Flowers — The  Grassy  Calamus . Illustrated.  .1M 

Flowers— The  Lungwort . Illustrated .  .181 

Flowers — The  Yallotta . Illustrated . .  1S4 

Fruit  Garden  in  May . 163 

Fnrrowing  Corn  Marker . Illustrated.  .176 

Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog . 17S 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants  in  May . 164 

Horse  Bot  and  Bot-fly . 5  Illustrations .  .177 


Household  Department.  —  An  Aquarium  —  How  I 
brought  Water  into  the  House  —  An  thipatented 
‘  Clothes-Horse — Gardens,  Flowers,  and  Children,  by 
Faith  Rochester — A  Comforting  Use  of  Flowers— 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc . 5  Illustrations .  .185-186 

Housekeeping  Conveniences . 6  Illustrations.  .168 

How  much  Manure  to  a  Cow? . 179 

Kitchen  Garden  in  May . 163 

Large  Onions . 173 

Laying  Out  a  Vineyard  or  Orchard . 184 

Lettuce  Growing  in  New  York  City . 182 

Market  Reports . 165 

Ogden  Farm  Papers. — No.  5 — Cost  of  Keeping  Stock — 

Draining — Summer  Fallowing . 171-172 

Opium  Culture . Illustrated.  .181 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  May . 163 

Planting  Indian  Corn . . 2  Illustrations.  .176 

Premiums . 165 

Quadrupeds — Our  Gray  Rabbit . Illustrated. .  173 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing . 178 

Sill’s  Hybrid  Melon .  184 

Starting  a  Yellow  Locust  Plantation . '.83 

Sweet  Corn— Varieties  and  Culture . 179 

Sweet  Potato  Culture . 175 

Terraced  Propagating  Pot . 2  Illustrations .  .183 

Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Hats— Old  Folks . 172 

Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants . 2  Illustrations . .  1S2 


Trap  for  Muskrats . 17S 

Veal— The  Fatted  Calf . 3  Illustrations .  .177 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm — No.  77—“  How  Crops 
Feed’’ — Available  Nitrogen  in  an  Acre — Cultivating 
Corn— Merino  and  Cotswold  Sheep  aud  Lambs.  174-175 

Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods . 181 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1S70. 

This  month  brings  active  work,  usually  over 
much,  and  as  every  man’s  most  precious  property 
is  health,  this  should  not  be  wantonly  jeopardized. 
The  fact  is,  we  continually  risk  too  much  and  often 
suffer  for  it  most  terribly — as  is  the  experience  of 
almost  every  family  in  the  land.  The  laws  of  health 
in  both  man  and  animals  cannot  be  disregarded  or 
violated  without  a  penalty,  and  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  keep  one’s  self,  one’s  family, one’s  labor¬ 
ers,  and  one’s  stock  in  good  health  than  it  is  to  re¬ 
cover  health  if  lost.  Steady,  regular,  hard  work  is 
conducive  to  health,  but  it  must  be  sustained  by 
good  food  and  shelter.  It  is  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter  to  most  farmers  to  know  how,  and  to  economise 
the  labor  of  animals.  We  are  very  apt  to  tax  them 
severely  one  week  and  let  them  stand  still  another, 
and  this  irregularity  aud  its  accompanying  exposures 
often  cause  disease.  Turning  unused  horses  and 
oxen  to  pasture  is  a  remedy,  blit  this  is  accompani¬ 
ed  by  inconviences,  unless  the  animals  are  not  to  be 
used  at  all.  Grooming  is  a  partial  cure,  and  takes 
the  place  to  a  certain  degree  of  both  exercise  and 
food.  After  very  hard  work  for  some  weeks,  horses 
and  oxen  need  rest  and  time  to  recuperate.  Liberal 
feeding  is  essential,  but  no  severe  tax  upon  the 
system  can  becompensated  for  by  food  alone.  Entire 
l  est  is  equally  important.  This  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  however,  but  it  should  be  given  like  the 
feed  at  regular  intervals  and  in  connection  with 
moderate  labor  or  exercise.  Mere  fat  gained  in  the 
stall  is  of  little  use  before  the  plow,  and  it  brings 
a  certain  delicacy  or  tendency  to  disease. 

Plan  for  a  crop  of  corn  for  cutting  and  feeding 
green  to  milch  cows  and  hogs  ;  for  roots,  mangels, 
carrots  and  parsnips  for  feed — the  last  two  to  be 
put  in  tills  month;  for  some  crops  to  be  sold  for 
cash  if  you  are  situated  so  that  this  is  possible. 
Some  crop  may  almost  always  lie  raised  which  is 
nearly  as  good  as  money.  This  in  some  sections 
is  tobacco,  in  others  fruit,  in  others  broom-corn,  in 
others  flaxseed,  in  others  cotton,  in  others  castor- 
oil  beans,  etc.,  etc.  As  a  rule  we  think  some  such 
crop  is  as  advisable  as  it  is  usually  profitable,  if 
grown  nuclei's tandingly  and  not  in  a  way,  or  so  large¬ 
ly,  as  to  impoverish  the  farm.  Many  food  crops 
may  be  raised  on  the  same  principle,  i.  e.  not  for 
feeding  out  on  the  place,  but  for  immediate  sale. 


Corn  Planting. — Our  great  cereal  demands  the  farm¬ 
er’s  care  early  and  late  this  month.  Manure  is  to 
be  hauled  upon  the  sward  and  plowed  in,  for  corn  is 
the  best  breaking  up  crop  for  most  farmers.  With 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  plow  pretty  deep, 
especially  if  it  be  desirable  to  deepen  the  soil.  With 
deep  plowing  on  heavy  land  it  is  best  to  manure  in 
the  hill,  either  with  good  compost,  or  with  some 
commercial  fertilizer.  Corn  can  hardly  be  manured 
too  much,  as  it  draws  very  heavily  on  the  land. 
When  the  object  in  breaking  np  a  sward  is  to  get 
the  land  in  grass  again,  corn  should  not  be  put  on. 
Potatoes  will  abstract  much  less  of  value  to  the 
grain  and  grass  which  will  follow.  Select  a  variety 
sure  to  ripen,  getting  seed  from  the  North  if  you  do 
not  use  that  of  your  own  selection.  Mark  out  with 
care,  after  giving  the  ground  a  thorough,  light  har¬ 
rowing  to  kill  weeds,  in  case  the  ground  lias  lain 
more  than  a  day  or  two  after  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  plant  immediately.  Corn  ground  may  he 
plowed,  marked  and  planted  the  same  day.  It  is  not 
best  to  plant  too  early.  Seed  soaked  in  warm  water 
and  having  a  little  pine  tar  stirred  into  the  water, 
will  be  coated  with  the  tar.  If  rolled  in  plaster  it  is 
not  bad  to  handle  and  is  much  less  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  grubs,  blackbirds,  crows  or  squirrels. 

Broom- Corn. — Put  on  warm,  dry,  clean  land,  rich 
and  in  good  tilth.  If  this  is  very  free  from  weeds 
plant  early ;  either  in  hills  3  feet  apart,  accurately 
marked  each  way  or  in  drills  3  to  4  feet  apart. 
Ashes  and  plaster  is  a  good  application  in  the  hill 
or  drill.  Test  the  seed,  as,  unless  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  gathered  and  preserved,  it  will  not  grow.  The 
seed  may  be  long  in  coming  up,  and  is  always  long 
in  getting  established  and  rapidly  growing.  On 
weedy  land  it  should  be  planted  late  in  the  month. 

Tobacco.— Water  the  seed-beds  with  liquid  manure, 
weed  carefully,  thin  if  necessary.  Work  over  and 
haul  out  manure  upon  the  field  ;  plow  as  soon  as 
the  manure  is  spread,  and  harrow  as  often  as  weeds 
start,  before  time  to  set  out  the  plants  (next  month). 

Potatoes. — We  have  little  to  add  to  the  hints  given 
in  April.  Garnet  Chili  aud  Gleason  are  prolific 
sorts  for  general  culture.  The  White  Peaehblow 
is  both  very  good  and  moderately  productive.  The 
Climax,  Early  Mohawk,  and  Early  Rose  are  early, 
prolific  and  good;  Bresee’s  Prolific  late  and  very 
prolific.  These  are  among  the  promising  new  sorts. 

Peas  and  Oats  for  fodder.— Plow  in  the  peas  lightly, 
and  harrow  in  the  oats.  The  crop  may  be  cut  and 
fed  green  before  corn— if  let  stand  until  ripe,  it 
may  be  thrashed  and  the  seeds  separated. 

Oats  ought  to  be  sowed  early  if  at  all — if  delayed 
in  sowing,  put  the  land  in  potatoes,  roots,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  corn  sowed  in  drills  for  fodder. 

Grain  Fields  and  Grass  may  be  sometimes  weeded 
to  advantage  very  early  in  the  month.  Clover  and 
grass  seed  sown  upon  them,  and  they  may  be  top- 
dressed  with  plaster,  ashes,  superphosphate,  etc. 

Working  Stock. — The  farmer’s  great  dependence 
this  month  upon  his  working  oxen  and  horses 
should  lead  to  their  having  extra  care,  shelter,  good 
feed,  and  grooming.  As  the  heat  of  the  season  in¬ 
creases,  it  is  important  to  give  longer  resting  time 
at  noon,  especially  to  oxen.  Bathe  yoke  and  har¬ 
ness  galls,  or  belter,  wash  tender  spots,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  ease  the  pressure  upon  them  by  pads  or  other¬ 
wise  to  prevent  galling.  Oats  with  barley,  or  corn- 
meal,  or  with  barley-meal  and  Indian  meal  mixed 
and  fed  upon  cut  hay,  is  good  feed  to  work  upon, 
and  a  great  deal  more  labor  will  be  done  by  well- 
fed  animals,  than  with  others.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  difference  it  makes  with  horses,  and  this  is 
quite  as  marked  with  oxen,  which  are  seldom  too  fat. 

Milch  Cows. — The  greatest  care  should  he  exercis¬ 
ed,  that  the  milk  does  not  fall  off  before  cows  are 
turned  to  grass;  the  employment  of  corn-meal, 
wheat  or  rye  bran,  cotton-seed  oil-meal  (if  the  seed 
was  well  hulled),  and  linseed  oil-meal,  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vised,  if  the  supply  of  roots  has  not  held  out.  Bran 
may  be  fed  very  freely ;  corn  meal  moderately  2  to 
6  quarts  a  day;  oil-ineal  3  pints  to  2  quarts  a  day. 

Boot  Crops. — Sugar  Beets,  Mangel-wurzel  Beets, 
Parsnips,  and  Carrots  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
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the  ground  Is  prepared  and  is  warm  and  mellow. 
The  two  former  should  be  sowed  on  deep  rich  soil 
not  less  than  2  feet  apart  in  field  culture  and  SO 
inches  to  3  feet  is  often  better,  as  the  same  amount 
of  labor  will  be  better  rewarded  than  if  the  rows 
were  nearer,  though  perhaps  the  crop  of  a  given 
piece  of  ground  might  not  be  so  large.  We  would 
never  60W  parsnips  with  less  than  20  inches  between 
the  rows,  nor  field  carrots  less  than  16.  Have  the 
ground  very  mellow,  well  marked  out  and  sow  with 
a  hand-drill,  as  in  garden  culture,  unless  the  crop 
is  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  is  common. 

Com. — Before  the  pastures  are  ready,  cows  are 
very  apt  to  fall  off  in  milk.  Rye  or  wheat  sown  for 
feed  will  be  fit  to  cut  this  month,  and  may  be  mow¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  it  will  give  a  swath  ;  a  small  quantity 
daily  will  be  of  great  benefit,  coloring  the  butter, 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  The  stools  will 
start  again  if  not  too  far  advanced  when  cut. 

Calves  reared  by  hand  must  be  watched,  lest  they 
become  either  constipated  or  loose  in  the  bowels. 
Skimmed  milk  may  be  thickened  with  scalded  In¬ 
dian  meal  and  rye  flour,  linseed  oilcake,  or  wheat 
middlings.  The  quantity  of  the  mixed  meal  must 
be  small  at  first,  and  may  be  increased  until  the 
calves  are  turned  to  grass.  A  gill  of  linseed  meal 
with  half  a  pint  of  fine  corn-meal  or  a  little  more 
of  middlings  a  day  is  enough  for  a  good-sized  calf. 

Sheep  and  lambs. — We  are  advocates  of  early  shear¬ 
ing  without  washing.  This  necessitates  giving 
the  sheep  shelter  from  cold  storms — and  this  should 
always  be  done.  Wool  which  starts  when  there  is 
real  necessity  for  covering,  is  stronger  than  that 
begining  its  growth  in  hot  weather  and  often  when 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  is  caused  by  sun- 
scalding.  Besides,  early'  shorn  sheep  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  when  hot  weather  comes,  and  if  not  washed 
are  not  almost  prostrated  byr  colds  which  come  after 
this  great  exposure.  A  little  extra  grain  or  oil-meal 
tells  advantageously  after  shearing. 

Poultry. — Protect  young  of  all  kinds  both  from 
sun  and  rain — Turkeys  especially  need  shelter.  A 
simple  roof  4  feet  wide  on  the  south  side  of  a  fence, 
raised  just  so  high  above  the  ground,  that  there 
shall  be  a  shadow  of  a  foot  in  width  at  noon,  makes 
a  nice  warm  place  for  hens  and  chickens.  Provide 
dusting  boxes  which  shall  contain  road  dust,  ashes 
and  sulphur.  Thu  dust-bath  affords  hens  and  tur¬ 
keys  their  only  means  of  washing  themselves. 

Pumpkins. — If  the  corn  is  to  be  only  a  moderate 
crop  —  that  is  if  the  land  is  not  heavily  manured, 
and  a  good  sward  has  not  been  turned  under  be¬ 
sides,  pumpkins  may  do  very  well  and  will  pay.  If  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  corn  is  expected,  they  are  likely 
to  be  so  shaded  as  not  to  do  well.  They  do  best 
when  placed  by  themselves  on  very  well  manured 
land.  Plant  in  hills  6  or  8  feet  apart.  The  Cheese 
Pumpkin  is  marketable  and  good,  the  common  yel¬ 
low  best  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

Ponds. — The  earlier  the  roads  can  be  worked  after 
settled  weather  the  better.  Where  practicable  the 
carriage  way  should  be  made  and  kept  hard  and 
smooth  by  top-dressings  of  sharp  gravel  packed 
hard.  Any  clay  coming  to  the  surface  between 
ruts  should  be  thrown  off,  and  gravel  or  broken 
stones  should  be  used  to  fill  holes  and  soft  places. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  employ  any  means  at 
hand  to  secure  a  hard  roadway.  Frequent  scraping 
and  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller,  obliterating  the 
old  wheel  tracks  will  in  time  make  a  good  road  of 
pretty  soft  materials,  provided  it  has  sunshine. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  this  month  that  the 
horticulturist  finds  but  little  time  for  reading,  and 
our  notes  must  be  brief;  April  and  May  lap  over  upon 
one  another  so  much,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
that  last  month’ s  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 

©rehard.  and  I^fstrsery. 

Planting  is  to  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  work.  Trees  may  be  kept  back 
by  heeling  them  in  and  shading  them. 

Grafting.  — The  more  advanced  the  stock,  the 


greater  risk  there  is  of  injury  to  the  bark.  Several 
have  asked  for  a  recipe  for 

Grafting  Wax. — Take  four  parts  of  rosin  and  one 
part  each  of  beeswax  and  tallow  and  melt  together. 
If  too  hard,  add  more  tallow,  and  if  too  soft,  more 
rosin.  Lard  may  be  substituted  for  the  tallow  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  a  pint  being  used  in  the  place  of  a 
pound  of  tallow.  The  wax  is  poured  into  water 
when  melted,  and  gathered  in  the  hands  and  work¬ 
ed  like  candy,  after  which  it  is  made  into  conven¬ 
ient  rolls.  A  handy  way  to  use  it  is  to  tear  up  old 
cotton,  old  sheets  or  dresses,  into  strips  about  2 
inches  wide.  Roll  them  up  and  put  them  into  the 
melted  wax,  and  let  them  remain  until  thoroughly 
saturated.  Remove,  and  let  them  drain.  This  can 
be  unrolled  and  torn  into  convenient  bits  as  wanted. 

Toting  Orchards  may  have  root  crops  between  the 
rows.  When  these  crops  are  hoed,  cut  up  the 
weeds  and  mellow  the  surface  around  the  trees. 
Corn  shades  the  trees  too  much  late  in  the  season, 
and  prevents  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Mulch. — Covering  the  surface  around  the  trees 
with  bog  hay,  coarse  manure,  or  other  available  lit¬ 
ter,  will  help  the  trees  greatly  to  resist  the  drought. 

Nursery  Trees. — Budded  stocks  need  to  have  all 
buds  removed,  except  the  inserted  one.  Rub  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  start. 

Seed-beds. — Success  in  raising  evergreen  and  most 
other  forest' -trees  from  seed,  depends  upon  shading, 
proper  moisture,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A 
lattice  of  lath  makes  a  convenient  shade. 

Insects. — The  annual  fight  must  be  kept  up. 
Wherever  a  tent-caterpillar’s  nest  is  to  be  seen, 
there  is  a  challenge  to  combat.  The  insect  will  get 
the  best  of  it  if  it  is  allowed  time.  Make  it  some¬ 
body’s  business  to  destroy  every  nest,  and  let  that 
somebody  be  j’ourself,  if  3'ou  wish  it  done  faith¬ 
fully.  Jarring  the  trees  and  catching  the  insects 
upon  a  sheet  or  other  convenient  receptacle,  is  the 
only  certain  mode  of  warfare  with  the  curculio  yet 
known.  Begin  early  in  the  season,  and  early  in  the 
morning.  All  washes  and  “  invigorators  ”  plague 
the  inventor  more  than  they  do  the  curculio. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  that  strawberry  plants  must  have  a  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  before  they  will  bear.  Plants  are  best 
set  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the  better,  unless  one 
strikes  layers  in  pots,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
set  at  any  time.  Where  the  beds  have  been  cover¬ 
ed  with  straw,  this  is  parted  over  the  plants  and 
left  on  until  after  fruiting.  What  weeds  make 
their  way  through  the  straw  may  be  pulled.  Beds 
that  have  not  been  mulched  should  be  thoroughly 
hoed  over  and  a  mulch  put  on  before  the  fruit  at¬ 
tains  much  size.  Liquid  manure  and  wash  from 
the  house  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Grape-vines. — Upon  young  vines  set  this  spring 
but  one  bud  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  Rub  out 
all  but  the  most  vigorous  one.  Two  buds  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  upon  vines  planted  last  year. 
Established  vines  will  push  buds  where  they  are 
not  wanted;  rub  off  these,  and  save  pruning. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  to  show 
the  little  clusters,  which  are  only  buds,  and  not,  as 
many  suppose,  grapes,  the  end  of  the  shoot  is 
pinched  off.  Some  pinch  at  the  leaf  above  the  last 
or  uppermost  bunch,  and  others  leave  two  or  even 
three  leaves.  This,  when  done  thus  early,  avoids 
the  check  which  is  given  to  the  vine  by  the  old 
method  of  summer  pruning  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
Layers  may  be  made  as  directed  last  month. 

Currants. — No  fruit  is  more  neglected  than  this, 
and  none  will  respond  more  readily  to  good  treat¬ 
ment.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  and  mulching 
before  hot  weather  comes  on,  will  increase  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Currant  worms,  so 
destructive  to  the  foliage  in  some  localities,  are 
best  treated  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  powdered 
white  hellebore. 

Insects. — Rose-bugs  eften  destroy  the  blossoms  of 
the  grape-vine.  We  know  of  no  effective  remedy 
save  shaking  them  from  the  vine,  and  catching  and 
killing  them.  Hand-picking,  thoroughly  persisted 


in,  will  do  much  to  keep  in  cheek  other  insects  that 
prqy  upon  the  vine. 

Blackberries  and  Basjiberries  are  to  be  tied  to  stakes 
or  other  supports.  A  strong  wire  stretched  between 
posts  answers  well  in  garden  culture. 

Marketing. — Those  who  send  fruit  to  market 
should  decide  in  season  upon  the  kind  of  baskets, 
crates,  or  other  packages  they  will  need,  and  pro¬ 
cure  them  in  advance.  Have  them  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed.  Berries  sent  from  Southern  to  Northern  mark¬ 
ets  should  not  be  too  ripe  when  picked. 


Mitcliest  CSm-dojB. 

A  list  of  the  leading  varieties  as  well  as  some  of 
the  promising  novelties,  was  given  in  last  month’3 
notes.  In  most  places  the  hardy  vegetables  for  the 
first  crop  were  sown  last  mouth. 

Succession  Crops  of  these  should  be  put  in  at  in¬ 
tervals  if  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  season  of 
peas,  salad  plants,  radishes,  etc. 

Asparagus  is  to  bG  cut  with  a  sharp  lsnife,  and 
when  marketed  it  is  to  be  made  up  into  bunches  9 
inches  long  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  An  en¬ 
graving  of  a  bunching  frame  was  given  last  May. 
Beds  only  two  years  set  should  be  cut  sparingly. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts,  and  when  the  soil  is 
well  warmed,  Limas.  If  a  cold  rain  comes  on,  the 
Limas  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  ground.  If  Limas  have 
been  started  under  glass,  put  them  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  settled. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Run  a  weeding  hoe  of  some 
kind  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  As  soon  as  large  enough,  weed  and 
thin.  A  few  days’  neglect  will  often  be  of  great  in¬ 
jury  to  carrots. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Frequent  hoeing  is 
very  beneficial  to  these.  If  cut-worms  attack  the 
plants  they  must  be  dug  out.  Sow  seeds  for  later 
crops  in  open  ground  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  a  well  prepared  seed-bed. 
They  are  slow  in  germinating. 

Corn. — Plant  as  soon  as  the  season  will  allow. 
See  list  of  varieties  on  page  179. 

Cucumbers. — If  there  are  cold-frames  or  hot-beds 
from  which  other  plants  have  been  removed,  they 
may  be  profitably  devoted  to  cucumbers.  Plants 
which  have  been  started  in?doors  or  under  glass, 
may  be  put  out  when  cold  nights  are  over;  they 
will  need  sheltering  for  a  while  at  night ;  two  boards 
nailed  together  roof-shape  will  answer.  Sow  seed 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough. 
Use  plenty  of  seed  to  allow  for  losses.  See  vine- 
shield  figured  last  month. 

JSgg-Plants. — Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  these 
out  before  the  weather  has  become  warm  and  set¬ 
tled.  Give  them  a  rich  warm  spot. 

Herbs. — These  may  be  sown  in  a  seed-bed  and 
transplanted,  or  sown  where  they  are  to  grow  and 
thinned.  In  market  gardens  they  are  transplanted 
to  the  ground  from  which  early  cabbages,  etc.,  have 
been  taken.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet-Marjoram,  and 
Summer  Savory,  are  the  kinds  generally  grown. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
sow  seed  for  succession.  See  article  on  page  181. 

Martynia. — The  tender  pods  are  much  esteemed 
for  pickles.  Sow  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  trans¬ 
plant  to  3  feet  apart  each  way. 

Melons.—' Treat  the  same  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Seed  in  cold  localities  may  yet  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  up  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
rows  to  be  distinguished,  run  a  weeder  or  hoe 
through  them.  Weed  as  soon  as  the  rows  show 
that  it  is  needed.  A  moderate  dressing  of  salt  is 
beneficial.  Onions  from  sets  and  potato-onions 
are  to  be  kept  well  cultivated. 

larsley. — Sow  in  soil  as  free  from  weeds  as  possi 
ble,  as  it  is  long  iu  starting. 

Parsnips.  —  Hoe  and  weed  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  thin  to  about  10  inches. 

Potatoes. — Keep  the  weeds  under.  A  little  ashes 
and  plaster  at  hoeing  will  help  them. 

Peas. — Put  brush  to  tall  growing  sorts  after  hoe* 
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iug.  If  allowed  to  get  tall  enough  to  fall  over,  they 
do  not  climb  readily.  Sow  for  a  late  crop. 

Peppers. — Treat  the  same  as  Egg-Plant. 

Rhubarb. — Plants  set  this  spring  should  not  be 
gathered  from.  Pull— not  cut— the  leaves  from  old 
plants.  They  come  off  readily  with  a  sidewise  pull. 

Spinach. — Weed  and  hoe  the  early  planted,  and 
cow  for  later.  For  summer  spinach,  sow  the  New 
Zealand  when  the  soil  is  warm,  and  the  Spinach 
Beet,  early.  Both  are  excellent. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  directions  for  field  culture 
on  page  175,  will  in  the  main  answer  for  the  garden. 
We  prefer  to  grow  them  on  well  manured  ridges. 
Set  the  plants  well  down  to  the  first  leaf,  and 
should  they  be  injured  by  frost,  they  will  start  anew. 
If  the  ridges  have  not  been  freshly  made,  use  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  holes  at  planting. 

Squashes.— Bush  kinds  started  under  glass  may 
be  set  out.  Sow  in  the  open  ground  when  warm 
enough.  Make  hills  for  bush  sorts  4  feet  each  way. 
For  Boston  Marrow,  8  feet,  and  for  Hubbard,  10 
feet.  Make  the  hills  rich,  and  for  the  running 
sorts  the  rest  of  the  soil  rich  also,  as  they  root  at 
the  joints  of  the  vine. 

Tomatoes. — Put  out  when  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
In  field  culture  the  vines  are  allowed  to  fall  down. 
In  the  garden  use  a  trellis.  One  is  figured  on 
page  18:2,  and  others  were  figured  last  year. 

Winter  Cherry ,  also  called  Strawberry  Tomato, 
Allekengi,  and  Ground  Cherry,  is  a  relative  of  the 
Tomato,  with  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  cherry  and 
enveloped  in  a  loose  husk.  It  makes  excellent 
sweetmeats,  and  the  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  to 
eat  raw.  Sow  early,  and  transplant  the  same  as  to¬ 
matoes.  The  vine  is  low,  and  does  not  need  a  trellis. 

Flower-Garden  mi«l  Lawn. 

Lawns. — To  have  a  fine  close  turf,  it  is  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  rich,  the  seed  thickly 
sown,  and  the  grass  be  mown  frequently.  Weeds 
for  the  most  part  flourish  best  in  a  soil  too  poor  for 


earth  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  garden,  and  throw  a 
rug  or  other  cover  over  them  every  night. 

Evergreens  are  best  moved  this  month.  Suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  keeping  the  roots  from  drying. 


Green-lionse  and  Window  Plants. 

Window  plants  usually  go  out  of  doors  altogeth¬ 
er,  but  it  is  less  the  custom  than  formerly  to  turn 
everything  out  of  the  green-house.  It  is  but  little 
more  trouble  to  properly  care  for  the  plants  in  the 
house  than  out  of  doors,  and  the  liability  to  injury 
is  much  less.  By  proper  shading  of  the  glass  and 
ventilation,  plants  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Shelter. — Plants  out  of  doors  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  winds  and  in  part  from  the  sun.  Camel¬ 
lias  especially  need  shade. 

Plunging — setting  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  soil — 
is  done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  watering 
and  for  ornamenting  the  border.  Put  coal  ashes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  which  the  plant  is  set,  to 
prevent  worms  from  gaining  access  to  the  pot. 

Fuchsias  bloom  much  better  in  partial  shade  than 
in  the  sun.  In  this  country  they  do  poorly  as  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  Well-grown  specimens  make  a  fine 
show  upon  a  veranda  where  they  have  some  shade. 


New  York  liive-Stoclc  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 


March 

21st . . 

..  4,903 

175 

do. 

28th....... 

..  6,711 

133 

April 

4th . 

..  4,953 

124 

inn . 

,.  5,748 

100 

Total  in  4  Weeks. . 

..22,325 

532 

do.  forprev.  i  Weeks  24,275 

519 

1,046  13,70  1  9,626  29,354 

1,264  20,134  13,219  41.461 

1,640  13,321  9,611  29,679 

1,885  15,862  10,193  33,788 

5.835  63,021  42,579  134,232 

3,162  100,807  55,111  183,904 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Averaqe  per  Week . 5,581.  133  1,459  15,755  10,645 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,009  130  790  25,202  13,785 

do.  do.  prev's  Month...  .6,466  102  532  28,128  14,015 

Average  per  Week,  1809  .  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,343 

do.  do.  do.  1868  .  5,733  105  1,583  27,182  18,809 

do.  do.  do.  1867  .  5,544  61  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1S66  .  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

do.  do.  do.  1805  .  5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

Total  in  1809 . ..320,280  4,827  91,083  1,499,500  798,199 

Total  in  1S6S . 298,128  5,466  82,571  1,413, 479  97S,061 

Total  in  1867 .  293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  in  1800. .  298,880  4,885  62,120  1,010,000  672,000 

Total  ill  1865.  . .  270,274  6,161  77,991  836,733  573,190 

Total  in  1864 .  207,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  600,277 


the  grass  to  make  a  sufficiently  strong  growth  to 
crowd  them  out.  Frequent  mowing  not  only  keeps 
the  turf  thick,  hut  it  destroys  the  auuual  weeds. 
Good  hand  mowers  may  now  he  had  for  $25  and 
$30.  It  is  best  to  mow  often  and  leave  the  cut 
grass  to  act  as  a  fertilizer.  Bone-dust  and  ashes 
are  excellent  as  a  top-dressing. 

Margins  around  beds  or  along  walks  are  to  be 
kept  neat  by  the  use  of  an  edging  knife,  which  is 
much  like  a  meat  chopping-knife  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle.  The  outline  of  beds  can  be  preserved  by  driv¬ 
ing  down  wooden  pins  an  inch  square,  their  heads 
being  below  the  level  of  the  turf. 

Bedding  or  Massing. — Sufficient  was  said  upon  the 
use  of  bedding  plants  in  articles  in  February,  and 
March  on  pages  61  and  102.  We  repeat  our  caution 
not  to  put  out  tender  things,  such  as  Coleus,  Heli¬ 
otropes,  etc.,  until  cold  storms  are  over. 

Annuals  in  Ribbon  Gardening. — Those  who  cannot 
afford  the  necessary  bedding  plants,  may  produce 
pleasing  affects  with  annuals.  These  are  best  sown 
in  a  seed-bed  and  transplanted  to  the  show-bed, 
taking  care  to  have  in  reserve,  plants  to  replace  any 
which  should  not  come  true  to  color.  No  annual 
is  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than  Drummond’s 
Phlox,  which  can  be  had  from  pure  white  to  deep 
purple.  Where  different  species  are  used,  the 
bights  and  times  of  flowering  must  be  considered. 
These  are  giveu  in  the  Seed  Catalogues. 

Bulbs. — The  principal  bulbs  to  be  planted  in  spring 
arc  Lilies,  Mexican  Tiger-flower,  Gladiolus,  Jaco¬ 
bean  Lilies,  Amaryllis,  and  Tuberoses.  All  but  the 
Tuberoses  may  bo  put  out  in  the  border;  they  should 
he  started  in  pots  in  a  warm  room  or  under  glass. 

Roses. — Potted  plants  of  the  summer  blooming 
kinds  may  now  tie  had,  and  may  be  turned  out 
without  checking  their  growth.  Use  tobacco  water 
for  plant  lice.  Where  there  are  hut  few  plants, 
hand-picking  and  shaking  the  plants  will  be  found 
the  best  way  to  treat  the  rose-slug  and  rose-bug. 

Dahlias. — Put  (he  roots  in  a  warm  place  to  start. 
A  box  of  earth  in  a  warm  room  or  a  vacant  hot-bed 
will  do.  In  lack  of  these,  slightly  cover  them  with 


Heel'  Cattle.— There  has  been  quite  a  variation  in 
the  weekly  supply  of  beef,  and  the  total  for  the  month 
is  nearly  2,000  less  than  for  the  previous  four  weeks. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  prices  paid  for  the 
same  grades.  The  highest  figures  seldom  reached  more 
than  17!4c.  for  very  best  tops.  A  few  sold  early  in  April 
for  18c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  GO  lbs.  to  the  cwt,  hut  these  were 
very  fat  and  large,  and  would  overrun  their  estimated 
weight  enough  to  bring  the  price  down  to  1714c.  per  lb. 
The  range  of  prices  has  not  been  so  great  as  for  the  few 
months  past,  and  the  quality  of  the  beef  averaged  a  little 
better.  As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  butchers  look  for 
what  they  call  “plump”  cattle,  not  large  and  fat,  hut 
such  as  will  cut  up  well  for  retail  trade;  such,  if  fat, 
will  sell  quickly  for  17c.  to  1714c.  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price,  and  fig¬ 
ures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

M’ch  21,  ranged  12  @17c.  Av.  15%e.  Large  sales  14  @16 

do.  28tii,  do.  12  @17c.  do.  1514c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

April  4th,  do.  13  @17c.  do.  15%c.  do.  do.  15  @16% 

do.  11th,  do.  13  @17%c.  do.  15%c.  do.  do.  15  @16% 

There  is  a  slight  advance  in  prices,  as  will  he  seen  by 

thp  list . . Milch.  Cows.— Calls  for  good  milkers 

are  still  plenty,  and  a  really  good  cow  soon  finds  a  buyer. 
Prices  have  not  changed  much  from  last  month.  The 
majority  of  the  common  cows  se.ll  for  from  $60®$75,  still 
poorer  quality  for  less.  First-rate  milkers,  if  fresh  with 
their  calf,  sell  for  $S0@$!)0,  and  if  very  extra,  $100  will  be 

paid . Calves  have  increased  somewhat  in  numbers 

and  more  come  in  alive.  Trade  is  quite  steady  and  prices 
good.  We  quote  ordinary  to  medium  calves  at  8®10c.  ; 
fair  to  good  at  10@llc.,  and  of  very  extra,  ll^c.  per  lb., 

live  weight _ Sheep.— Receipts  have  been  very  plenty 

and  quite  equal  to  demand.  We  do  not  notice  a  decline 
in  price,  hut  a  tendency  to  hold  off  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
Many  flocks  are  kept  from  day  to  day  seeking  buyers, 
hut  butchers  stand  Arm,  feeling  confident  that  prices 
must  come  down  a  little.  A  large  proportion  of  sheep 
came  in  minus  their  wool,  and  they  sell  a  little  better 
sheared  than  with  the  wool  on.  Pelts  with  the  wool  on 
are  quoted  at  from  $1.75@$2.00  each,  and  clipped  pelts 
sell  for  22:3)23  cents  each.  Prices  range  for  good  sheep, 
from  7>4®Sc. ;  Extras,  8%@S%c.  Majority  of  sales  are 

from  6@7J4c.  per  lb . Swine.— There  has  been  quite 

a  falling  oil'  in  the  supply,  with  hut  11  ttle  change  in  prices. 
Most  of  the  hogs  are  sold  dressed,  and  we  quote  only 
prices  of  dressed  pork.  Very  heavy  and  fat  hogs  sell  at 
12c.,  lighter  ones,  if  good,  at  12>4@1214c.  Prices  have 
been  pretty  constant  during  the  four  weeks  ending  April 
11th,  and  we  notioe  hut  little  change  in  this  department- 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

313,000  217,000 

87,000  189,000 


27  daysWm  m’th.224,500 
22  clays  last  m’tli.193, 500 


478,000  153,000  2,650 
223,500  118,000  1,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat. 

27  days  this  m’th.216,000  1,485, 006 
22  days  last  m’tli.199,000  1,251,000 


Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
897.000  18,500  321,000  659.000 

800,000  21,000  288,000  734,000 


3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  1P7 teat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1870..... 224, 500  478,000  153,000  2,650  313,000  217,000 

26  days  1809 . 146,000  770,000  497,000  3,800  30,500  101,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1870  ...,216,000  1,485,000  S07.000  18,500  321,000  659,000 

26  days  1869.  ...201,000  1,157,000  1,203,000  74,000  144,000  094,500 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870 . 391,329  2,330,351  87,593  6,799  - - — 

1809 . 252,219  2,111,721  783,278  -  - 

1868...... 205, 245  815,880  2,393,946  148,822  - 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bush.  '  ’  ’ 


5,818 

34,934 

24,407 


1870.  hush 

April  11......  1,845,180 

March  7. .... .2.509,603 

Feb.  11....  .  2,902,638 

Jan.  12....... .4, 423,028 

I860. 

Dec.  11 . 3,810,562 

Nov.  10.. .....1,616, 030 

Oct.  11........  978,272 

Sept.  6 . 745,121 

Aug.  9 .  634,262 

July  10 . 531,657 

June? .  637,877 

May  11 . ...1,056.048 


Malt, 

hush. 


biisli.  hush.  hush. 

285,916  23,249  187,172  756,811  90,988 

481,176  •  39.089  278,905  1,105,194  97,139 

534,003  62,112  322,425  1,199,672  36,214 

591,903  38,289  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 


50,043  285,906  1,386,594  77,097 


31,700  31,584 
34,467  5,948 


281,581 


’82 


56,081 

75,797 

71,418 


361 

2,966 

383 

17,684 


120,950  67,094 
1S3.920  134,  S70 
50,219  105,158 
259,985  97,177 
555.993  100,746 
613,166  77.077 


833,909 
693,085 
445,008 
127,736 

253.155 
328,  G13 

385,241  107546 

394.156  107,502 

Apr.  10 . ...1,684,633  1,080,709  165,008  48:281  1,178;740  RH’604 

March  12......  1,990, 416  1,301,167  211,880  81,016  2,000,457  50,095 

■  Gold  has  fluctuated  less  violently.  It  has  been  again 

up  to  114%,  but  it  closes  at  112% . Breadstuff's  have 

been  fairly  active.  The  export  demand  has  been  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  chiefly  for  low  grades  of  Flour  and  Spring 
and  Amber  Winter  Wheat,  at,  however,  easier  priges 
and  more  liberal  offerings.  The  home  trade  inquiry  has 
been  moderate.  Corn,  Rye,  and  Oats,  have  been  scarce, 
and  quoted  higher.  Barley  has  been  plenty  and  de¬ 
pressed . Provisions  have  been  in  more  request, 

prices  closing  in  favor  of  sellers . Cotton  has  been 

more  sought  after,  and  with  a  reduced  supply  available, 

prices  have  advanced,  but  close  less  firmly . There 

has  been  a  moderate  movement  in  Wool,  at  slightly  re¬ 
duced  rates.  Holders  have  shown  more  eagerness  to  re¬ 
alize.  The  demand  has  been  mainly  for  manufacturing 

purposes . Hay  has  been  quiet  and  quoted  cheaper 

towards  the  close . Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been  mod¬ 

erately  dealt  in,  closing  steadily  at  our  quotations.... 
Grass  Seeds  have  been  in  light  supply  and  good  de¬ 
mand  at  much  firmer  prices  than  quoted  last  month. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold . . . . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Sta 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western  ......  . 


Corn- Meal.  .  . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed.  . .  . 

Oats—  Western . . . 

State . . . 

Kye  .  . 

Barley  — . . 

Hay— Bale  fl  100  ft . 

Straw,  ft  100  ft . . . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ft  n>  — 

Hops— Crop  oflSOO,  ft  ft . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  1ft  lb 

Seed—  Clo  ver.  10  ft  . 

Timothy,  ft  bushel .  4  00 

Flax,  10  bushel .  2  20 


March  14. 

April 

14. 

113% 

113% 

f?4 

45 

© 

5 

75 

4 

30 

a 

5 

45 

5 

85 

@ 

9 

75 

5 

25 

© 

9 

75 

4 

65 

@ 

0 

25 

4 

55 

© 

9 

25 

5 

75 

@ 

7 

25 

5 

75 

© 

7 

25 

4 

45 

@ 

4 

75 

4 

30 

© 

4 

51) 

4 

30 

@ 

5 

50 

3 

00 

© 

5 

00 

4 

25 

© 

4 

90 

4 

30 

@ 

5 

25 

i 

35 

© 

1 

05 

1 

27%@ 

60 

95 

@ 

1 

33 

95 

© 

1 

25 

97 

(A 

1 

12 

1 

OS 

@ 

1 

15 

80 

© 

1 

05 

90 

© 

1 

10 

52 

© 

61 

57 

© 

68 

00 

© 

62% 

04 

@ 

68 

90 

© 

1 

05 

05 

(A 

1 

10 

80 

© 

1 

12% 

70 

© 

1 

10 

90 

© 

1 

25 

80 

® 

1 

15 

70 

© 

1 

10 

65 

@ 

i 

00 

21  %@ 
10  @ 


22% 
25 

_  85 

12%@  13 

""  ®  4  50 
@  2  25 


11% 

8 

@ 

n% 

45 

20 

45 

13 

9%@ 

13% 

14 

7 

@ 

13% 

65 

8 

© 

65 

70 

42 

@ 

66 

47 

22 

@ 

46 

33 

15 

© 

3> 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

00 

35  00 

@39  00 

50 

27  75 

@28  00 

Sugar— Brown,  ft  ft .  8%@ 

Molasses,  Cuba.  10  gal .  26  @ 

Copfee —  Itio,(Gold,  in  bond)  9%@ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ft  ft.  7%@ 

Seed  Leaf,  10  lb .  10  @ 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  lb.  44  @ 

Domestic,  pulled,  10  1b .  25  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  17  © 

Tallow,#  ft .  9  @ 

Oil-Cake —ft  ton .  40  00  @4 

Pork— Mess,  10  barrel  — ....  26  25  @2i 

Prime,  ft  barrel . .  20  50  @2 

Beef— P  lain  mess .  S  00  @1 

Laud,  iu  tres.  &  barrels,  ft  ft.  13%@ 

Butter  —Western,  fl  lb .  18  © 

State,  11  1b .  25  © 

Cheese . .  6  @ 

Beans— ft  lmsliel. .  120  @ 

Peas—  Canada,  in  bond,  If)  bu.  05  © 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen .  26  © 

Poultry  —Fowls  &  Chickens  18  @ 

Turkeys,  ft  lb...  .  20  © 

Geese,  ft  ft .  1.6  © 

Potatoes,  ft  bbl .  125  ©: 

New  Bermudas,  ft  bbl .  —  @ 

Apples— 10  barrel .  3  00  @ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  bbl .  —  @  —  — 

Turnips— ft  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50  1  50 

Cabbages— ft  100 .  6  00  ©  8  00  6  00 

OmoNS— ft  bbl . 4  00  @  5  00  4  50 

Cranberries— ft  bbl .  —  @  —  16  00 

Broom-corn— #  lb. .  15  @  17  11 


23%© 

10  ©  25 

80  ©  85 

14)4©  145* 

6  25  @  6  75 
2  10  ©  2  20 
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00 
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00 

©14 
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38 
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6 

13% 
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40 
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25 
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27 

® 
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22 
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24 
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26 
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2!) 
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18 
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00 

1  00 

3 

00 

@ 
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25 

@  - 
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©22  OP 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet .] 
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Tabic  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (1870). 

Open  to  all— So  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Shorthorn  Bull . $500  00 

2—  Shorthorn  Bull . $600  oo 

3—  Shorthorn  Bull . $"00  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

G— Ayrshire  Bull . $000  00 

7—  Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

8 —  Alderney  Bull . $000  00 

9 —  Alderney  Bull . $100  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . $100  00 

11  —Devon  Bull . $150  00 

12—  Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13—  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00; 

11 —  Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

13— Cotsicold  Ewe . $100  00 

16—  Cotswold  Ewe . $150  00 

17—  Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18 — South  down  Bam . $150  00 

19  —South  down  Ewe .  $"5  00 

20—  Southdown  Ewe . $100  00 

21—  Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

23—  Essex  Pig .  $50  oo 

24 —  Hon  dan  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

2,3—Creve  Cceur  Fowls,  one  Pair — . .  $40  00 

26 —  Black  Spanish  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

27 — Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

‘AS— Fold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

29 — Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  (2  lb.  parc.)$ 2  00 

30—  Norway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Bamsdell  A  Co.)  $2  75 

31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  hinds)  $5  00 

33 —Flower  Seeds  for  a.  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 

33—  Garden  Seeds  <6  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)!®  00 

34 —  Nursery  Stock  (any  hinds  desired) .  $20  00 

35—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

36—  Sewing  Machine  ;  Grover  A  Baker) . $55  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $03  00 

38 — Sewing  Machine  (  Wilcox  A  Gibbs) . $55  00 

39—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $00  00 

10 —  Washing  Mat  hill-’  ( Doty's ) . $14  00 

11 — Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

12 — Tea  Set  ( Bart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

13 — Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


11  —Cake  Basket  (do. 

dta—Bevolv  ing  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

16 — Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do. 

17—  One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do. 

18 — One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do. 

19—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do. 


do.).... $12  00 
do.)....  $8  00 
do.).... $18  00 
do.)....  $6  00 
do.).... $12  00 
do.).... $12  00 


50 —Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) - $14  00 


51  — Knives  and  Forks 

52—  Knives  and  Forks 

53—  Knives  and  Forks 

54 —  Carver  and  Fork 

55 —  Fluted  Steel 

56 —  Pocket  Knife 

57 — Pocket  Knife 

58—  Pocket  Knife 

59 — Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


do.).... $18  50 
do.).. ..$22  00 
do.).... $25  50 

do.) _ $5  00 

do.)....  $2  50 
(J.  P.  Swain)....  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  $2  00 
(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(do.  do.) ....  $2  00 


(do. 

(do.- 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


60 — Melodeon,  i-octafe(G.  A.Pt'ince  drCo.'s)  $01  00 

61 — Melodeon.  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

63 — Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(SteinwayitSons)$650  00 

63 — Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 

64 —  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

65 —  Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch!  Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

66—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $10  00 

67 — Double  Bbl.  Gun,  ( Cooper .  Harris  A  7/.)$30  00 

68—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co. )$75  00 

69 —  Tool  Cliest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

70—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $15  00 

72 —  Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case.E.(WarrentkSpadone)  $4  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

7 4—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
7 A— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can ,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

7 6—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78  —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2.  $125  00 

79—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,(B.  If  Allen  A  Co.)$18  00 

80—  Collins  <{•  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

8 1  — If  nut  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 

8 1—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

S3— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks' &  Co.) . $14  00 

Si— Building  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  00 

S3— Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  )  .  .  $1  75 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  $3  50 

90—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

9.3— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— (Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

9 3- Thirteen  V ols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 

91 —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
*13— Aliy  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

GG—Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

GO— Thirteen  Vols.XVI.to  XXVIII.  . 

100— A  810  Library  (Your Choice) 


*  5  $5  25 
'S'  $7  00 
|  §  $8  75 

_  $22  75 

.  $2  50 
$5  00 
S  s  $7  50 
8  $-$10  00 
^|$12  50 

^  $32  50 
«  .$10  00 
§®$15  00 
§£$20  00 
8  §425  00 
tsrS$30  00 
.■g,  $35  00 
eg $10  00 
$45  00 
rO$50  00 

g^$r,o  on 
25  00 
^100  00 


112— A  Choice  of  Good  Bo&&  ( See  Terms  below). 


Every  Premium  artidt  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  Is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  bur  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  Expi'ess  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 


210  050 
120:  350 
210  650 
120  350 
165  500 
120  350 
165  500 
100  I  285 
120  1  350 
46  |  150 
66  225 


150 

150 

97 

75 

75 

22 

27 

37 

37 

22 

97 

52 

240 

275 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

65 

52 

90 

45 

65 

65 

70 

90 

110 

124 

37 
25 

22 

25 

22 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

50 
150 
312 
190 

55 

75 

85 

42 

45 

32 

58 

75 

450 

90 

120 

51 
31 

70 
20 
54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

108 

24 

36 

48 
60 

71 

137 

58 

85 

106 

125 
144 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 
360 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
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2  2222222222  2 

2  TWO  MONTHS  2 

2  2222222222  2 

The  two  months  of  May  and  June,  this  year,  are  im¬ 
portant  ones,  in  several  respects.  The  wintry  weather  in 
March,  and  part  of  April,  has  crowded  Farm,  and  Gar¬ 
den,  and  House  work  into  narrower  limits.  The  labor 
of  three  days  must  often  be  done  in  two  ;  lint  if  plans 
are  all  well  laid,  implements  and  seeds  all  ready,  and  the 
physical  strength  of  botli  human  and  animal  workers  be 
in  good  condition,  much  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
autumn  results  will  he  cheering. 

ANOTHER  THING,  that  will  PAY  WELl, 
can  be  done  during  these  two  months.  Onr  Premium 
list  (previous  column)  will  be  open  to  all  until  June  30th. 
So  there  are  two  good  months,  or  52  week  days  and 
evenings,  in  which  our  friends  may  fill  up  their  lists 
already  begun,  and  start  and  fill  up  new  lists,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  receive  most  valuable  articles,  free  of  cost.  Many  of 
our  largest  premiums  have,  in  past  years,  been  secured 
by  persons  who  did  not  begin  to  get  subscribers  until 
after  May  1st.  For  example,  a  lady  began  May  16,  and 
secured  a  $650  Steinway  Piano  before  June  30,  and  took 
care  of  her  child  in  the  meantime.  A  farmer,  not  having 
the  cash  to  buy  a  mower,  stirred  around  in  May  and  the 
forepart  of  June,  and  without  neglecting  his  farm  work, 
secured  a  premium  Buckeye  Mower  in  time  for  haying, 
ne  got  the  subscribers  on  evenings  and  rainy  days— 
many  of  them  among  evening  loungers  at  the  stores. 

About  one  subscriber  a  day  (or  evening)  during  May  and 
June,  will  secure  you  premium  21,  or  24,  or  25,  or  36,  or 
38,  or  43,  or  53,  or  64,  or  67,  or  69,  or  80,  or  99,  or  105, 
etc., — about  a  dollar  a  day !  Look  at  these  in  the  Tabic. 

About  one  subscriber  in  two  days  (or  evenings)  will  se¬ 
cure  you  premium  26,  or  27,  or  28,  or  34,  or  40,  or  46,  or 
51,  or  66,  or  77,  or  79,  or  83,  or  9S,  or  101,  etc.  Look  at 
these  in  the  Table. 

About  one  subscriber  in  three  days  (or  evenings)  will  se¬ 
cure  you  premium  44,  or  45,  or  47-8-9,  or  70,  or  76,  or  81, 
or  85,  or  92,  or  100,  etc.  Look  at  these  in  the  Table. 

About  one  subsci'iber  in  four  days  (or  evenings)  will 
secure  you  premium  31,  or  32,  or  54,  or  72,  or  73,  or  82,  or 
90,  etc.  Look  at  these  in  the  Table. 

All  subscribers  obtained,  give  you  about  $1  each  ;  for 
the  premiums  are  all  valuable,  and  fully  worth  their  price. 

Every  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to 
himself,  or  herself,  to  keep  this  journal  before  the  people, 
— every  now  and  then  getting  some  one  to  subscribe, 
who  will  himself  he  benefited,  and  a  good  premium  will 
reward  the  canvasser.  TRY  IT,  and  see  what  can 
be  done  during  the  next 
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BSP"  See  Special  Notes  in  next  Column. 


SPECIAL  NOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But.... (5)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  he  new  names ;  it  is  partly  lo  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly. ...  (17)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premimns. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  also  in  a  Special  Sited,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

Nos.  50,  57,  58,  59— Pocket  Knives* 

—now  for  the  bots  and  girls  !— These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J.  I*.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  58  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  88  to  05. — Volumes  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  94  to  99. — Roiiml  Volumes  of 

the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  190  to  111. — Good  H ,i1>rnries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books 
published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  he  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  tie  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  offfrom  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  B®"  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  113. — CSeiaersiil  Book  Premium. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  published  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for 
each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name 
sent  at  $1.20  each ;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  moi'e.  The  books 
wUl  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


IPositag'e  12  Cefiats  »  Year  In  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
auywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

Mow  to  SEvaaait: — Clseclits*  on  New 
York  Blanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd.  Co. 

^Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

SSegfistered  ILetters,  tand.es*  tlse  stew 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  ISOS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee.  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamj)$  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Huy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  p/ut  in.  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

OiiI»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

BSonsnfl  Copies  oi*  T©Iiime  XXT00B 

(18(59)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(10  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  bv  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

1,000  Etassielsiia  Tines. — Any  subscriber 

to  the  American  Agriculturist  may  order  of  us  one  or 
more  of  these  remarkable  grape-vines  before  the  loth 
inst.  at  the  1,000  price,  viz. :  No.  1  Vines,  $1  each ; 
Extra,  $1.75  each.  Post-paid  by  mail,  or  by  express,  the 
receiver  paying  express  charges. 

Tetters  Watlaocit.  Nasties  SIg-ated. — 

It  is  useless  to  send  these;  we  can  not  give  them  atten¬ 
tion.  Here  are  a  lot.  of  anonymous  inquiries  about  Kan¬ 
sas  lands,  White  Wire,  sundry  Doctors,  various  imple¬ 
ments,  Dealers,  etc.,  several  of  which  would  be  answered 
by  letter  if  we  knew  just  where  to  direct.  If  we  answered 
all  such  questions  in  the  paper,  it  would  contain  little 
else  ;  and  if  we  answered  all  by  letter,  we  could  do  little 
else.  Better  save  your  time,  paper,  and  postage,  than  to 
write  anything  whatever  without  giving  your  true  name 
and  address.  These  are  not  oublished  when  the  writer 
desires  them  withheld. 

VAMIABLE  BOOK-PJ6KE  ' The 

Publishers  of  this  Journal  issue,  every  year,  two  Volumes, 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  finely  illustrated,  in 
neat  illuminated  covers.  These  volumes  should  he  in 
every  household.  They  also  contain  very  complete  Al¬ 
manacs,  with  calendar  of  work  to  be  done  each  month,  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Garden,  etc.  One  is  the  46  Agricul¬ 
tural  Annual,”  and  the  other  the  ‘‘Horticul¬ 
tural  Annual,”— entirely  distinct  in  matter,  illus¬ 
trations,  etc.  Each  volume  contains  152  12mo  pages. 
They  are  of  permanent  value,  and  every  one'  should  have 
each  year's  issue.  There  are  now  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

(for  1867,  1868,  18G9,  and  1870,)  of  each  work . To 

make  these  more  widely  known,  and  as  a  premium,  also, 
the  Publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  these  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  post-paid,  to  any  person  who  will,  during  May  or 
June,  forward  a  subscriber  for  the  current  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (that  is.  for  1870),  at  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $1.50.  One  copy  of  any  volume  of 
the  Annuals  desired,  will  he  presented  for  each  subscriber 
thus  sent  between  May  1st  and  June  30.  (Such  names 
will  not,  of  course,  he  counted  in  lists  for  the  general 
premiums  described,  on  page  105.) 

OukeCitloor  AYBaiflex’rsasla. — dims.  Stier- 
lin,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  asks  us  “  to  publish  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  a  recipe  for  a 
good  whitewash  for  fences  and  out-buildings,  that  will 


not  be  washed  off  by  a  few  rain  showers.” — Here  it  is. 
Take  good  quick-lime,  in  lumps,  slake  it  with  hot  water, 
and  while  slaking  add,  to  what  will  make  a  pailful,  a 
pound  of  tallow,  or  any  grease  free  from  dirt.  It  may  be 
rancid,  smoked,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  kitchen  use.  As 
soon  as  the  violent  slaking  is  over,  stir  thoroughly.  All 
the  water  should  be  added  before  the  slaking  ceases,  and 
the  mixture  should  be  very  complete.  This  forms  in  the 
whitewash  an  insoluble  lime  soap,  which,  if  the  white¬ 
wash  is  diluted  with  cold  water,  often  separates  in  mi¬ 
nute  clots.  If  the  mixture  be  well  made,  it  will  be  very 
smooth,  and  is  little  affected  by  rains. 

Harris  on  tlae  IPijs-. — A  slight  delay  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  issuing  of  this  work,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  author  to  furnish  the  final  pages,  on  account  of 
illness.  The  work  is  now  ready,  and  will  commend  it¬ 
self  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
swine,  as  well  as  in  breeding  and  rearing  them  in  the 
best  and  most  profitable  manner.  The  advertised  table 
of  contents  will  show  how  full  of  information  it  is. 

Every  Sa*itr«Iay. — Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
have  made  a  hit  with  this  journal  in  its  new  form.  It 
gives  the  best  foreign  engravings,  and  excellent  selec¬ 
tions  from  English  magazines,  at  a  very  popular  price. 
Admirers  of  Dickens — and  that  includes  almost  every¬ 
body — will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  begun  a  new 
story,  which  is  published  in  Every  Saturday  from  the 
author's  advanced  sheets. 

IInrI<  Twain  lias  been  engaged  to  edit  an 
agricultural  department  in  the  Galaxy  Magazine.  Mark 
is  a  humorist  by  profession,  but  we  doubt  if  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  anything  as  funny  as  the  reports  of  what 
is  dono  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  earnest. 

The  Handy-Book  of*  Husbamdry, 

is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
which  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  announce  as  in  preparation,  and 
of  which  they  send  us  specimen  sheets.  In  accordance 
with  our  custom,  we  defer  any  extended  comments  until 
the  complete  work  is  received. 

Maying:  and  Harvesting-  Machines. 

Mowers  and  Reapers,  Tedders,  and  Ilorse-rakes,  of  the 
best  kinds,  must  be  ordered  early,  in  order  to  be  reasona¬ 
bly  sure  of  getting  much  use  out  of  them  this  yeap. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  disappointed  every  year,  and 
some,  strange  to  say,  year  after  year,  because  they  want 
the  best,  and  order  too  late. 

Pleasant  Talley  Grape  Growers’ 
Association.— At  a  recent  election,  C.  D.  Champlin 
was  chosen  President,  and  H.  Gardener,  Secretary  of  this 
Association.  The  11th  Annual  Fair  will  he  held  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25th,  2Gth  and  27th. 

Cement  for  a  Manure  B*it. — H.  F. 

Goodbau,  Erie  Co..  Pa.,  asks — “  Will  water-lime  answer 
for  laying  the  wall  of  a  manure  pit  ?  ”  and  adds,  “  I  want 
to  make  a  cheap,  durable  cement,  that  will  not  spoil  by 
freezing.”  —  Hydraulic  lime  occurs  in  market  in  two 
principal  forms— “  Water-lime  ”  and  “Cement.”  The 
cement  is  ground,  and  is  the  superior  article.  The  water- 
lime,  however,  is  of  fair  quality,  answers  for  all  coarse 
purposes,  and  would,  wc  think,  make  an  excellent  mortar 
for  such  a  wall,  and  for  the  grouting  and  cementing  of 
the  bottom.  If,  on  trial,  the  sample  is  found  to  make  a 
close,  firm  mortar,  none  other  need  be  used,  even  for  the 
top,  which  will  be  exposed  to  freezing.  This  portion 
might  be  laid  in  cement.  Walls  laid  early  in  the  season 
will  not  bo  injured  by  frost  if  the  surfaces  be  smooth. 

Pear  BBsaelaesse  ale  BBoa’ale.nax. — We 

have  before  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  this  winter 
pear.  Messrs.  Smith,  Clark  &  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  send  us  a  colored  plate,  which  is  a  very  good  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  large  and  fine  variety. 

Plow  but  not  too  deep  at  one  time. 

F.  B.  Minch  is  right.  He  writes:  “I  sometimes  feel 
like  writing  after  reading  the  New  York  Farmers’  Club 
reports  about  shallow  culture.  I  have  a  little  over  100 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  my  motto  is,  ‘Plow  deep, 
and  manure  as  yon  go.’  It  does  best  for  me.  I  think 
that  the  teaching  of  the  shallow  enlture  theory  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  error  in  the  community. ” 

Bbeatli  of  Well*  BSoyilom.— Mr.  Seth 
Boyden  died  on  March  31st,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  in 
the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  B.  was  the  pioneer  in  many  of 
those  branches  of  business  to  which  Newark  owes  a  large 
share  of  its  prosperity,  and  by  his  inventions,  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the' wealth  of  others,  though  ho  acquired 
little  himself.  It  is  on  account  of  his  labors  in  horticul¬ 
ture  that  we  notice  his  demise.  He  was  particularly  suc¬ 


cessful  in  raising  seedling  strawberries,  several  of  which 
maintain  a  rank  among  the  valuable  varieties.  The 
Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  and  Boyden’s  No.  30,  are 
among  Mr.  Boyden’s  contributions  to  our  list  of  varieties. 

Croquet. — B.  Brown.  This  game  is  not 
patented.  A  particular  style  may  be. 

A  Sug-jrestioBi  to  Farmers’  Clubs. 

— “D.  R.,”  Beverly,  Mass.,  suggests  that  Farmers’  Clubs 
make  their  President  a  member  of  their  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  This  would  connect  the  State  with  the 
local  organisations,  and  be  a  proper  acknowledgment  of 
services  which  are  not  often  requited. 

Cement  for  si  Cellar  SSottoui. — We 

are  asked  what  kind  of  cement  should  be  used  for  a  cel¬ 
lar  floor,  and  how  much  surface  will  be  covered  by  one 

barrel _ There  are  several  good  kinds  of  water  cement. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  builders  give  preference  to 
the  “  Rosedale.”  If  the  cellar  bottom  is  firm  and  level, 
especially  if  it  be  stony  or  gravelly,  tbe  cement  need  not 
be  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  if 
mixed  with  sharp  sand  or  screened  gravel  ;  a  barrel 
will  cover  about  one  hundred  square  feet — what  the 
builders  call  a  “square.”  If  the  ground  is  soft,  and  a 
grouting  of  broken  stones  is  necessary,  it  takes  more. 
In  this  case,  the  floor  should  he  covered  with  stones  of 
the  size  of  an  egg,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  at  least, 
well  pounded  down  to  a  level  surface.  The  mortar  is 
spread  upon  this,  and  worked  down  into  the  grouting, 
and  when  set,  but  still  moist,  the  top  coat  is  applied. 

Slug's. — B.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  The 
specimens  are  common  garden  slugs.  Ducks  will  de¬ 
stroy  them  in  large  numbers.  Lime-water,  or  dusting 
with  dry  lime,  may  he  used.  Another  plan  is  to  lay 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  on  the  ground ;  early  in  the 
morning  the  6lugs  will  he  found  gathered  under  them. 

Osiers. — “  Subscriber.”  Osiers  are  cut  when 
vegetation  is  at  rest.  Machines  have  been  invented  for 
peeling  them,  which  the  makers  should  advertise.  For 
home  use  upon  the  farm,  there  is  no  necessity  for  peeling. 

Sundry  Iffuiulmgs. — AVc  have  quite  an 
assortment  of  circulars,  etc.,  puffing  “electrical  appara¬ 
tus,”  and  various  “electrical”  appliances  for  curing  all 
sorts  of  diseases.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  galvanic 
electricity,  properly  applied,  may  be  useful,  and  these 
are  understood  and  used  by  all  skillful,  well  educated, 
regular  physicians.  But  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mass  of 
printed  stuff— if  not  ten-tenths, — are  sheer  humbugs,  only 
useful  to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people, 
and  get  their  money.  Give  all  these  special  electrical 

doctors  a  wide  berth,  and  save  your  money . Beware 

of  all  associations,  professing  to  cure  “  private  diseases,” 
“errors of  youth,”  etc.  They  arc  invariably  catch-pen¬ 
nies,  or  catch-dollars,  each  run  by  one  scheming  man, 
who  does  a  pretty  safe  business,  because  his  fleeced 
victims  are  not  likely  to  expose  him.  We  have  had  many 
cases  reported  to  us,  where  these  fellows  have  drained 
the  last  hard-earned  or  borrowed  dollar  they  could  get  from 
their  victims,  and  left  them  in  the  end  worse  off,  after 
having  their  hopes  excited  temporarily  by  the  use  of 
stimulants.  These  operators  are  chiefly  skillful  in  writ¬ 
ing  plausible  letters,  when  they  can  get  hold  of  victims 
asking,  or  desiring  aid.  Let  those  afflicted  apply  to 

some  known  and  reliable  physician  . The  spurious 

money  operators  are  as  thick  as  “toads  after  a  shower.” 
In  addition  to  the  many  before  referred  to,  we  have  before 
us  the  circulars  of  J.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Wm.  Andrews,  C. 
L.  Wilson,  C.  J.  Crandell,  Daily  &  Co.  (multitudinous,  and 
ingenious),  Armstrong  &  Co.  (Daily  &  Co.  we  suppose) ; 
W.  M.  Martine,  an  “attorney,”  who  sends  printed  circu¬ 
lars— but  the  record  is  long  enough.  Most  of  these  so-called 
firms  send  the  same  circulars, names,  newspaper  slips, etc., 
and  the  variety  of  names  assumed  is  only  to  mislead  the 
Post-office  authorities— a  new  name  being  taken  as  soon 
as  the  old  ones  become  known,  and  their  letters  are 
stopped.  They  now,  as  a  blind,  generally  put  their 
names  and  address  on  a  separate  card,  or  write  them  in  a 

different  hand  on  the  back  of  their  documents . As 

we  expected,  Messrs.  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  pro- 
nounce  the  “  Grand  Presentation  Enterprise  ”  of  H.  P. 

Jones,  noticed  by  us  last  month,  “  an  entire  fraud.” . 

The  “Metropolitan  Jeweler's  Association,”  of  New 
York,  is  a  humbug,  and  the  statement  about  crown 

watches  sent  here  is  an  entire  falsehood . No  sane  man 

will  trust  a  $5  bill  to  the  “  Eureka  Gift  Company,”  of 
Saratoga  Springs.  Better  hold  up  a  hat,  and  wait  until  a 
“$40,000  hotel  ”  drops  into  it  from  the  moon . To  sev¬ 

eral  inquirers.  Music  Boxes,  playing  four  or  five  tunes, 
and  costing  $13  to  $15  each,  are  sold  by  some  regular 
dealers.  Those  advertised  by  circulars,  at  $1  to  $3 
each,  are  usually  swindles.  If  anything  is  returned  for 
the  money,  it  is  a  little  hand  or  reed  instrument,  to  be 
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blown  by  the  mouth,  and  worth  5  to  25  cents  each,  on 
which  you  can  play  as  many  tunes  as  you  itnow  how  to. 
. . Beware  of  Lands  at  40  cents  per  acre,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  which  is  ashamed  of  his  own  name,  and  dodges 
behind  a  P.  O.  Box.  The  “  C.  O.  D.  Deeds  ”  will  be 

good  for  laud  in  the  moon,  but  noton  this  planet . 

We  hope  every  person  will  treat  Michelin  &  Co.  as  did 
the  P.  M.  at  a  Maryland  office,  viz.,  insist  on  having  the 
watches  in  hand  and  examined,  before  advancing  $2  or 
$1  as  an  11  assurance  of  sincerity.”  Haven’t  “  Michelin 
d  Co.,”  under  their  (his)  various  aliases,  got  ‘•'assurance 

money”  enough  to  quit  “business  ?” . Oroide  Watches. 

There  is  a  composition  of  metals,  cheaply  made,  much 
r esembliiig  gold  in  appearance,  and  retaining  its  color 
well,  and  we  have  seen  some  very  fair  watch  cases  made 
of  it.  But  we  have  also  seen  so  much  humbug  in  the 
same  line,  that  we  can  but  caution  our  readers  in  respect 
to  sending  money  to  unknown  parties  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  an  oroide-case 
watch  can  be  furnished  for  $15  or  $20,  equal  in  neatness, 
style,  and  time ,  to  a  gold  watch  costing  $150  or  $200.  The 
case  is  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a 
$200  gold  watch — the  “works”  are  the  important  part. 
If  one  wishes  an  oroide  watch,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
kind,  the  only  safe  way  to  get  it  is  to  have  it  procured  by 
a  dealer  of  your  acquaintance,  or  send  to  a  well-known, 
reliable  Arm  having  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and  desiring 
to  sustain  it.  There  are  ten  bogus  concerns  advertising 
watches  of  various  kinds,  especially  by  circulars,  to  one 

reliable  one . If  you  come  to  New  York  look  out  for 

those  sleekly-dressed,  extra-polite  villains,  who  are  to  be 
met  with  at  any  time  on  Broadway  and  6ome  other  streets, 
and  who  will  offer  you  their  card  with  the  invitation  to 
“drop  into  their  place  just  to  look  at  some  fine  oroide 
watches,  jewelry,  plated-ware,  etc.” 

The  “envelope  game”  is  their  great 
hobby  just  now,  and  they  will  skin 
a  man  of  his  last  dollar  if  they  once 
get  him  into  their  den.  Remember 
the  story  of  the  “  spider  and  the  fly,” 
and  don’t  “  go  and  do  likewise.” . . 

A  lady  is  informed  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  collect  prizes  drawn  in 
lotteries— not  if  we  get  the  whole 
$10,000  as  commission.  She  had  bet¬ 
ter  set  her  lawyers  to  look  after  those 
Kentucky  lotteries  that  won’t  hand 
over  the  money  due  her.  It  must  have 
been  a  mistake  on  their  part,  or  they 
would  never  have  let  a  ticket  drawing 
so  large  an  amount  go  out  of  their 
own  hands.  All  lotteries  are  swindles. 

.  A  subscriber  asks  about  “  B.  P.  Williams,  Importer 

of  Watches,  etc.,  303  Broadway.”  We  find  no  such  name 
as  “Watch  Importer”  in  the  City  Business  Directory, 
and  no  such  sign  at  the  door  or  stairway  of  303  Broad¬ 
way. — The  same  of  “A.  W.  Beecher,  678  Broadway.” 

. Recipes  for  vinegar,  honey,  cheap  oils,  etc.  Any 

person  sending  $5,  or  any  other  sum,  for  one  of  these  re¬ 
cipes,  is  likely  to  lose  his  money,  and  time,  no  matter 
who  advertises  them  by  circular.  We  have  too  many  of 
these  circulars  from  various  parties,  to  describe  them  in 

detail— nearly  all  are  humbugs  1 . Either  a  sore-head, or 

a  very  green  man  sends,  or  gets  a  letter  sent,  to  us  all  the 
way  front  Kansas,  asking  where  he  can  get  some  genuine 
counterfeit  money.  Others  have  tried  similar  tricks.  We 
hope  they  feel  better — to  the  amount  of  3  cents  postage 
and  cost  of  paper  and  envelopes.  We  get  4  to  6  cents  a 
pound  for  such  documents,  when  not  needed  for  after¬ 
reference . Still  more  “  Receivers”  for  Riverside  En¬ 

terprise.  Elmore  &  Co.,  694  Broadway,  claims  to  be  one. 
He  figures  close— wants  $3  for  taxes,  15  cents  for  paper 
and  postage— a  humbug,  just  as  is  every  other  so-called 
“receiver.”  or  agent,  of  Riverside,  or  any  other  gift  en¬ 
terprise.  Wm.  Bideau,  676  Broadway  is  just  like  Elmore, 
and  uses  the  same  letter-head,  except  the  name.  R.  Smith 
&  Co.,  No.  2  Amity  St.,  is  in  the  same  business,  only  he 
asks  but  $1.53  commission,  as  5%  percent  on  a  $26  watch. 
Mr.  Giylor  will  need  to  follow  these  fellows  sharply. 
They  change  names  every  week  or  two,  apparently. 

. “Rseipe”  sellers  by  the  score  in  various  towns, 

from  Maine  to  Texas,  are  filching  people’s  money.  Sam¬ 
bo,  in  cholera  times,  said,  “  the  bes’  way  was  to  eat  nos- 
sin  at  all,  and  den  you  no  expose  yourseff,”  and  that  is 

what  we  advise  in  regard  to  all  these  recipe  sellers . 

“  Dollar  watches,”  or  “  time  indicators,”  are  not  worth 
buying — not  by  any  means — even  if  the  Tribune  does  ad¬ 
vertise  them . To  a  lot  of  inquirers  :  The  doctors  you 

ask  about,  East  and  West,  are  humbugs,  and  so  is  every 
doctor  who  advertises  sure  cures  for  all  diseases.  We 
know  this  is  so.  and  have  said  it  a  great  many  times.  If 
you  don’t  believe  us,  why  keep  on  asking  us  to  repeat  it  ? 
_  In  a  villainous  business  is  he  who  advertises  him¬ 
self  as  Dr.  Seeley,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  P.  M.  should  stop 
his  letters,  and  we  linve  some  of  his  documents  which 

the  District  Attorney  of  that  County  should  attend  to . 

Several  more  cheap  sewing-machine  circulars  from  sundry 


quarters.  One  offers  a  fine  dress  with  three  $5  machines. 
He  hails  from  the  “  humbug  roost.”  Let  them  all  alone, 

or  you  will  surely  regret  your  money  gone . Those 

$2  pistols  or  revolvers  advertised  in  Michigan,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere,  are  a  swindle — the  money  goes ,  but  no 

shooting-iron,  or  anything  else,  comes . J.  S.  Colgate, 

of  the  “Eureka  Photograph  Co.,”  1  New  Chambers  St., 
New  York,  has  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Gaylor  for  sending 
vile  obscenities  through  the  mails,  and  is  now  in  jail 
awaiting  the  penalty  of  his  disgusting  offense. 

Orchard  Queries. — A  number  of  these 
must  be  answered  in  a  lump.  A  young  orchard  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  this  is  best  done  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  hoed  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  melons,  and  root  crops 
generally,  all  to  be  well  manured.  When  the  orchard  is 
in  bearing,  it  is  best  not  to  cultivate  it.  Nor  is  it  best  to 
seed  it  down  to  carry  off  each  year  a  heavy  crop  of  hay 
and  expect  a  crop  of  fruit  besides.  Seed  the  ground  to 
clover  and  allow  the  pigs  to  pasture  on  it. 

Gtladden’s  Tide  E£iller. — Our  friend, 
Theodore  Gladden,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  has  improvised 
a  simple  apparatus,  which  proves  very  effectual  in  killing 
the  pests  that,  in  spring,  especially,  so  torment  the  sheep. 
He  took  a  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  can,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have,  especially  if  it  is  filled  with  the 
non-explosive  oil),  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  top,  and  fitted 
a  cover  tightly.  On  one  side  of  the  can,  near  the  top,  a 
hole  five  inches  in  diameter  is  cut,  and  a  common  tunnel 
soldered  on  over  the  hole.  On  the  opposite  side,  near 
the  center,  a  half-inch  hole  is  cut,  in  which  a  tin  tube, 
four  inches  long,  is  inserted,  and  soldered  in  with  a  rim, 
to  hold  it  firmly.  On  the  same  side,  in  one  of  the  lower 


comers,  a  small  hole  iscut  for  ventilation,  and  fitted  with 
a  stopper.  A  few  ashes  are  put  in  the  can,  and  then  an 
iron  dish,  or  pan,  with  live  coals  and  some  tobacco  leaves 
on  top.  When  the  can  is  well  filled  with  smoke,  bring 
the  nose  of  the  tunnel  just  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  wool, 
which  should  be  held  apart  a  little,  on  the  sheep, — if  too 
close  to  the  skin,  it  might  be  burned ;  apply  a  bellows 
to  the  tube  on  the  opposite  side,  and  blow  away.  A  few 
puffs  in  a  place  are  sufficient;  close  the  wool,  and  repeat 
in  another  place,  going  carefully  over  the  whole  body. 
When  the  operation  is  done,  nearly  or  quite  every  tick 
will  be  dead,  and  the  sheep,  if  they  could,  would  give 
you  thousands  of  thanks. 

Books  Ackisowletl^ed. 

The  Civil  War  in  America ,  by  J.  W.  Draper,  M.  D. 
Yol.  3.  Harper  and  Brothers  :  $3.50  per  volume. 

Self  Help ,  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Conduct, 
and  Perseverance,  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  Bazaar  Book  of  Decorum.  The  care  of  the  Person, 
Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials.  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  German  Course ,  by  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.  M.  Harper 
&  Brothers:  $2. 

Henry  Cortland ,  or  What  a  Farmer  Can  Do.  By  A.  J. 
Cline.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.:  Philadelphia. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby ,  by  an  Old  Boy. 
Harper  &  Brothers  :  Paper,  50  cents.  This  is  a  capital 
book  for  boys,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  it. 

The  French  Echo ,  or  Dialogues  to  Teach  French  Con¬ 
versation,  by  Jas.  H.  Norman.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.:  $1.25. 

I'ampliicis  Acknowledg-ed. 

Bisects  of  Missouri.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  C. 
V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist. 

Small  Fruit  Instructor,  by  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  finely  illustrated  by  photographs. 

Best  Fowls  for  Eggs  and.  for  «Fie 

Table. — Alvin  Adkins,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  The 
French  breeds  of  fowls  are  the  only  large,  quick  growing 
good  table  fowls  which  do  not  incline  to  sit.  Their  eggs 
are  large  and  numerous.  The  Crevecceur,  Houdan,  and 
La  FICche  have  been  bred  for  several  years  in  this  coun¬ 


try,  and  all  are  highly  commended.  They  are  not  yet 
plenty  enough  to  be  “cheap,”  good  trios  readily  selling 
for  $30  in  the  spring.  Leghorns  are  excellent  layers, 
are  hardy,  never  sit,  but  though  good  to  eat,  are  not 
usually  classed  as  “table  fowls.” 

“  Earttlaoclosots  and  Esia-fiJi  Sew¬ 
age.”— This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet,  by  Col. 
Waring,  on  this  very  important  subject.  The  whole 
community  is  rapidly  waking  up  to  the  realization  that 
the  dry  earth  system  is  a  success ;  that  it  has  a  wider  ap¬ 
plication  and  scope  than  at  first  could  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  and  that  it  is  to  work  great  changes  in  some  of 
our  domestic  arrangements.  Our  readers  know  that  we 
have  long  been  advocates  of  earth-closets,  and  the  quick 
abolition  of  the  distressing  privy,  which,  outside  of  the 
reach  of  city  water-pipes,  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
necessary  nuisance.  The  book  just  issued  is  one  full  of 
instruction.  Drawings  are  given  of  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
modes  and  fixed  closets.  Systems  for  the  disposal  of 
chamber  and  kitchen  slop  water  are  detailed,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  dry  earth  system,  even  in  cities  aud 
towns  where  water-works  exist,  is  discussed  and  de¬ 
monstrated.  The  pamphlet  contains  104  pages,  8vo.  It 
is  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Price  50  cents. 

Stable  Manure. — J.  R.  Williams  asks  : 
“  Which  is  worth  the  most — Horse  manure  at  $1.50  per 
load,  or  bone-dust  at  New  York  prices  The  former 
would  be  the  cheapest  at  twice,  if  not  at  thrice,  the  price. 

Mow  $M!s  “Explode.” — A.  S.  Canfield, 
(no  State),  writes,  that  he  uses  a  benzine  mixture  for 
burning,  and  says  that  it  cannot  be  exploded.  “  We  have 
burned  it  in  pipes,  in  bottles,  in  hollow  potatoes  and  have 
thrown  it  on  the  stove.” — The  expression  that  an  oil  is 
explosive  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  No  oil  will  explode  by 
cither  of  the  means  above  mentioned.  An  oil  may  even 
extinguish  a  burning  match  when  thrust  into  it,  and  yet 
bo.  highly  dangerous  to  use  as  a  burning  fluid.  It  is  the 
vapor  of  these  oils  mixed  with  air  that  is  dangerous,  as 
far  as  explosion  is  concerned.  Where  a  partly  filled  lamp 
has  the  portion  above  the  oil  filled  with  a  mixture  of  va¬ 
por  and  air,  it  may  explode.  When  a  lamp  is  filled  while 
lighted,  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapor  in  the  can  or  filler, 
explodes  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  flame ;  the 
oil  itself  does  not  really  explode,  though  it  does  serious 
injury  when  scattered  by  the  explosion.  When  Mr.  Can- 
field  says,  his  oil  will  not  explode  by  heating  it  or  burn¬ 
ing  it,  as  above  stated,  we  can  believe  it— but  these  are 
not  the  conditions  under  which  such  oils  are  dangerous. 
We  repeat  that  it  is  positively  unsafe  to  use  oils  that  form 
an  inflammable  vapor  at  a  temperature  lower  than  110 
degrees.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to  sell 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  science  and 
the  lamentable  teachings  of  experience  to  use  them. 

Cyclopsediaof  Biblical  'J’Sieologio 
al  and  Ecclesiastical  EUerature. — Prepared 
by  the  Rev.  John  M’Clintock,  DD.  and  James  Strong, 
DD.,  vol.  m„  E.  F.  G.,  N.  Y. ;  Harper  &  Bros.  This  im¬ 
portant  work  has  now  reached  its  third  volume  and  will 
be  completed  in  three  or  four  more;  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M’Clintock  will  not  occasion  delay  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work,  as  the  matter  was  prepared  for  the  whole 
before  the  first  volume  was  put  in  type.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  know  something  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
labors  of  the  authors,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  as 
its  publishers  claim — superior  to  every  former  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  in  Europe  and  America. 

Flowering  of  tlie  California, 
Pftclier  Plant.— The  specimen  of  the  Darliugtonia 
referred  to  in  March,  p.  101,  has  since  bloomed.  This 
is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  that  this  in¬ 
teresting  plant  has  flowered  in  cultivation. 

Tree  Seeulw. — “  G.  P.  R.,”  Painesville,  O. 
A  note  on  the  Larch  on  p.  21,  (Jan.)  gives  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  sowing  the  evergreen  seeds  you  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Honey-Locust  seed  it  is  generally  best  to 
scald,  though  it  will  often  grow  without  this  preparation. 

Na,|»5allisi  for  ISiirSc  Blouse. — A  tree  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  is  such  a  hope¬ 
less  case,  that  we  have  publishe  some  desperate  remedies. 
Ethan  Adams,  Brecksville.  Ohio,  had  trees  thickly  cover¬ 
ed  with  bark  louse  and  painted  them  from  “  stem  to  stern” 
with  naphtha.”  “No  harm  came  of  it,  but  the  lice  were 
almost  exterminated.  The  proper  time  to  apply  it  is,  I 
think,  just  before  the  buds  start.”  Please  understand, 
that  we  give  this  and  other  remedies  for  the  trouble, 
as  they  are  sent  to  us.  without  commending  them.  Thoso 
who  wish  to  experiment,  should  do  so  cautiously.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  naphtha  or  any  other  application, 
will  kill  the  lice  and  not  injure  the  tree.  Fortunately  wo 
have  no  infested  trees  on  which  to  make  the  experiment. 
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Housekeeping  Conveniences — Plumbing. 

Our  previous  articles  on  convenient  houses,  have  called 
ou  I.  many  inquiries,  especially  concerning  Tanks,  Boilers, 
Stationary  Wash -trays  (often  called  Stationary  Wasli- 
tubs),  Water-Backs,  etc.  Many  persons  living  remote 
from  cii  ics  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  they  are  arranged. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  general  view  of  a  234-story  house  with 
the  main  apparatus  in  the  first  story.  This  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  the  basement,  in  which  case  we  can 
imagine  the  pipes  carried  up  into  another  story.  The 
tank,  t,  is  filled  from  the  roof,  or  hy  the  pump.  The  cold 
water  pipe,  c,  conveys  the  cold  water  down  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water-tight  copper  boiler,  b,  and  forces  the 
hot  water  out  through  the  pipe  h,  entering  a  little  way 
into  the  top,  by  which  it  is  carried  up  to  the  sink  s,  in  the 
next  story,  to  the  stopcocks  in  the  wash-trays,  a,  a,  a , 
and  anywhere  else  throughout  the  house,  to  any  point 
not  higher  than  the  tank.  The  force  pump  drives  the 


cold  water  into  the  trays,  if  the  stopcocks  be  open  ;  also, 
on  closing  these,  it  is  forced  into  the  boiler,  and  up  into 
the  tank  when  desired.  The  pressure  from  the  tank 
keeps  this  cold  water  pipe  always  full  for  supplying  wash- 
stands  (s),  bath-tubs,  water-closets,  etc.  The  waste-pipe, 
w,  carries  away  filthy  water  from  the  trays,  from  the 

wash-stands,  s,  etc . Fig.  2  shows  the  lower  part  of 

the  apparatus  in  a  plainer  form.  The  boiler,  b ,  is  of 
strong  copper,  riveted — its  strength  proportioned  to  the 
pressure.  For  a  tank  in  2d  or  3d  story  we  use  what  is 
called  “  Croton  Pressure”  strength.  From  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  a  pipe  runs  through  the  chimney  hack, 


not  shown  here,  to  a  water-back ,  w  5,  in  the  range,  r,  from 
which  another  pipe,  7i,  runs  back  to  the  boiler  at  a  higher 
point.  This  water-back  is  a  strong  iron  box,  say  10  to  14 
inches  long,  G  to  10  inches  high,  and  about  2  inches  thick; 
and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  rear  fire  brick  in  the  fire 
chamber  of  the  range  or  cook-stove,  so  that  it  is  always 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  and  being  always  full  of 
water  does  not  burn  out.  With  the  smallest  amount  of 
fire  the  water  is  warmed,  rises  through  7i,  while  cold  water 
flows  in  through  c.  In  this  way  the  boiler  is  always  kept 
hot  as  long  as  there  is  any  fire.  The  boiler  holds  from 
30  to  GO  gallons,  and  the  body  of  water  will  keep  warm 
long  after  the  fire  goes  out.  One  holding  35  to  45  gallons 
is  sufficient  for  a  medium  house ;  30  gallons  will  do  for  a 
small  house.  The  hot-water  of  course  always  rises  to 
the  top,  and  is  drawn  off  through  the  pipe  h,  as  wanted. 
In  good  plumbing,  a  waste-pipe  leaves  the  lowest  point, 
with  a  stopcock,  o,  usually  closed,  so  as  to  draw  oft'  any 
sediment  that  may  collect  in  the  boiler  should  this  occur, 
or  the  water  get  foul,  or  it  he  desirable  to  empty  the 
whole  apparatus.  From  the  hot-water  pipe,  branches 
run  to  any  points  desired,  ns  7 is,  to  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  ; 
one  or  more  upwards,  with  side  branches  to  the  cham¬ 
bers.  This  also  extends  up  over  the  top  of  the  tank  (as 
in  fig.  3),  and  answers  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  boiler.  In 
brisk  boiling  a  little  hot-water  will  sometimes  rise  over 
into  the  tank,  and  keep  it  from  freezing.  Another  branch 
runs  along  the  wall  with  a  stopcock  opening  into  each  of 


Fig.  3. 

the  wash-trays,  t,  t,  t.  The  pump  draws  the  water  through 
the  supply  pipe  s,  from  the  cistern,  reservoir,  or  well,  and 
forces  it  up  into  the  tank,  or  out  at  any  point  where  a 
stopcock  is  opened ;  in  the  right  branch  a  cold  water 
stopcock  opens  into  each  of  the  trays.  A  valve  v,  in  the 
horizontal  pipe  above  the  pump,  prevents  drawing  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  trays.  It  will  he  seen  that  by  this 
arrangement,  two  pipes  answer  to  carry  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  up  or  down.  The  waste-pipes,  w,  w,  w,  collect  and 
carry  the  water  out  through  the  wall  into  a  drain.  The 
bend  in  this,  near  the  first  tray,  is  called  a  stench-trap— 
the  bend  always  keeping  full  of  water  so  that  no  odors 
can  pass  hack  from  the  drain.  These  traps  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  broad  screw  in  the  lowest  point  of  the 
bend,  for  removing  any  sand  or  other  obstruction  that 
may  chance  to  settle  there. — The  wash-trays  are  made  of 
strong  clear  pine  plank,  I54  or  1%  inches  in  thickness,  let 
into  each  other  at  the  joints,  and  these  well  smeared  with 
white-lead  ground  in  oil,  before  putting  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether.  The  case  is  divided  into  two  or  three  compart¬ 
ments  as  desired.  The  back  and  end  pieces  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  the  front  pieces  inclined  in  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  while  the  tub  is  19  or  20  inches  wide  at  the  top,  in¬ 
side  measurement,  it  is  only  13  to  14  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Perpendicular  depth  inside,  14  inches.  The  top 
front  edge  should  stand  about  33  inches  above  the  floor. 
The  length  of  the  trays  may  he  about  2  feet  each.  The 
bottom  board  is  a  little  inclined  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
lowest  rear  corner  of  each  tray  is  a  waste-pipe,  p,  with 
metallic  plug  attached  to  a  chain  from  near  the  top,  so  1 
that  it  can  be  opened  readily.  Two  trays  are  convenient 
for  different  kinds  of  suds  or  clothes,  and  a  third  still 
more  so,  for  rinsing.  A  wringer  can  stand  upon  the  right 
end,  or  he  changed  to  the  division  boards.  The  covers, 
if  neatly  fitted,  form  a  good  ironing  table  when  shut 
down.  It  will  he  readily  seen  how  great  a  convenience 
are  these  “  stationary  trays,”  and  how  much  tugging  and 
lifting  they  save.  Turning  a  stopcock  lets  in  hot-water 
as  desired.  Cold  water  is  pumped  directly  in,  or  may  be 
drawn  from  the  tank  if  the  supply  be  great  enough,  by 
omitting  the  valve  v ;  and  hy  lifting  the  plug,  the  wash 
water  runs  away.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  when 
servants  are  asked  to  go  to  a  house,  the  first  question 
usually  is  “  Have  you  stationary  wash-tubs  f  ” 
which  implies  boiler,  etc.,  with  hot  -  water  for 
dishes  and  other  purposes  always 
ready  for  use.  This  apparatus  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  in  a  separate  wash-room 
or  laundry.  The  whole  may  be  in  the 
Kitchen.  The  pump  may  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  sink  with  a  cold  water 
spout  and  cock  near  the  air-chamber,  a. 
This  air-chamber  is  not  necessary,  hut 
is  desirable  as  a  protection  to  the  pipe 
and  pump,  and  it  makes  the  pump¬ 
ing  easier,  and  gives  a  steady  stream 

of  water. - All  pipes  should  be  kept 

from  the  walls,  at  least  hy  a  board,  and 
should  he  run  up  by  the  side  of  a  chimney,  or  through  a 
closet,  and  not  against  the  outer  wall.  It  is  better  also, 
when  practicable,  to  have  the  tank,  etc.,  on  the  warmest 
side  of  the  building.  Lead  pipes,  where  passing  through 
wood-work  should  fit  closely,  or  be  surrounded  with  ce¬ 
ment  and  broken  glass,  otherwise  rats  in  attempting  to 
enlarge  a  passage  will  sometimes  cut  through  the  lead 
pipe.  For  size  and  weight  of  lead  pipe,  for  apparatus  of 
moderate  size,  see  “  Plumbing  specifications,”  on  page 
89  (March  No).  For  the  great  utility  and  profit  of  such 
an  arrangement,  see  page  S8.  Size,  arrangement,  etc., 
may  be  varied  to  suit  taste,  means,  location  of  rooms,  etc. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3  represents  the  Tank  in  some  upper  room,  wit\ 
its  top  a  little  below  the  eaves-trough,  from  which  an  in¬ 
let  pipe  is  shown.  The  dark  spot,  just  below  it,  indicates 
the  over-flow  pipe  running  down  to  the  cistern.  The 
hot  and  cold  water-pipes  are  shown  coming  up  from  be¬ 
low.  The  short  pipe  (with  stopcock  for  shutting  oft'  the 
water  if  ever  desired  for  repairs  or  otherwise,)  lets  the 
water  down  or  up.  The  extended  curved  part  above,  dis¬ 
charges  water  pumped  up,  and  also  answers  as  a  “spring” 
in  the  pipe.— The  tank  is  made  with  134-inch  matched 
plank,  built  inside  a  scantling  or  wall-strip  frame,  and 
is  lined  with  sheet  lead,  well  soldered.  Two  of  the 
“  plumber’s  tacks  ”  are  indicated  on  one  side — that  is,  the 
lead  is  let  into  the  wood  at 
these  points,  the  indenture 
being  covered  with  solder 
to  protect  any  weakness 
from  the  beating  in  of  the 
lead.  These  “  tacks  ”  pre¬ 
vent  the  lead  from  sagging 
down  at  the  sides,  as  it  will 
usually  do,  after  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  alternate  heat  and 
cold.  In  building,  stronger 
studding,  and  closer  joists 
should  be  carried  up  under 
the  tank  to  support  the 
great  weight  of  water.  With 
this  provision,  it  is  better 
to  make  the  tank  large, 

and  thus  save  pumping  in  dry  -weather.  The  cost  is  but 
a  little  greater  for  one  of  double  size.  Each  cubic  foot 
of  contents  holds  nearly  7 Ms  gallons,  or  about  4  feet  to 
the  barrel;  4x6 feet,  3)4  feet  deep,  will  hold  about  G50 
gallons,  or  21  barrels.  In  a  house  not  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  we  made  an  aperture  through  the  side  from  the 
attic  floor  out  over  the  which  was  half  a  story  lower, 
and  set  the  middle  of  a  large  tank  over  the  heavy  beam, 
supporting  the  outer  end  upon  the  L.  roof,  and  covered 
the  outside  portion  over  the  roof  with  double  hoards, 
having  4  inches  of  shavings  between,  and  surrounded  the 
-whole  with  a  tin  roof  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  side  of  the  main 
house  over  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  This  arrangement 
has  worked  well  for  several 
years. — It  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  has  never  frozen 
at  all.  It  holds  60  barrels. 
The  tank  should  always  bo 
closely  covered,  and  have  a 
trap-door  in  the  cover  to  look 
into  the  tank.  The  water 
comes  in  from  the  upper  roof 
only,  and  when  full  the  sur¬ 
plus  runs  through  a  spout 
on  to  the  |L  roof  and  thence 
to  the  cistern.  The  tank  is  cleaned  of  any  sediment  once 
a  year  or  so.  Pipes  with  branches  extend  from  this  to  the 
boiler,  to  the  bath-room,  water-closet,  wash-sinks,  etc. 
A  stopcock  in  the  pipe  where  it  leaves  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  is  desirable,  both  to  cut  off  the  water  from  de¬ 
scending  if  leakage  occur  below,  and  also  when  cleaning 
out  or  washing  the  tank  itself.  A  metallic  strainer  is 
put  over  the  head  of  the  discharge  pipe,  to  stop  any 
leaves  or  other  material  entering  from  the  tank,  to  clog  it. 

Fig'.  4  shows  the  “Butler’s  Sink,”  described  last 
month,  page  12S,  with  the  front  door  and  casing  below 
partly  removed  to  show  the  waste-pipe,  w,  from  which 
a  branch  extends  to  the  strainer  placed  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  oval  sink,  to  prevent  its  overflowing,  if  the  stop¬ 
cocks  should  by  chance  be  left  open.  A  chain  plug  in 
the  bottom  opens  directly  into  the  waste-pipe,  w. 

Fig;.  5  shows  sink,  etc.,  S—hcw ,  in  room  7,  fig.  4, 
page  S8  (March  number),  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
waste-pipes.  The  two  supply  pipes  are  seen  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  This  is,  of  course,  all  cased  in  neatly,  with  door  in 
front.  The  stopcocks  are  set  high  enough  above  the 
sink  to  admit  a  pail  under  them. 

Fig.  G  shows  the  bath-tub  and  water-closet  described 
last  month,  with  the  casing  removed  from  the  latter,  in 

front,  to  show  the  internal  arrangement . is  the 

earthen-ware  basin,  having  a  metal  basin 
under  it,  which  is  turned  down  hy  raising 
the  handle,  and  this  movement  also  let® 
cold  water  into  the  rim  of  the  porcelain, 
nearly  horizontally,  so  as  to  wash  it.  The 
large  4-inch  waste-pipe  below  has  a  stench- 
trap.  The  walnut  cover,  a,  and  seat,  5,  are 
both  on  hinges,  so  that  by  opening  both, 
the  wide  porcelain  bowl  answers  for  re¬ 
ceiving  slops,  and  as  a  urinal.  The  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  corner, 
and  the  supply  stopcocks  at  li  and  c ;  the 
hell-pull  at  z  ;  the  bathing-tub  at  t,  neatly 
cased  in  with  panels.  The  French  pattern 
hatliing-tub  is  now  generally  preferred — 
about  21  inches  deep,  23  inches  wide,  and 
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4  to  A'/,,  feet  long  at  the  top.— Bell  hanging,  ventilators, 
dumb-waiters,  cornices,  brackets,  etc.,  etc.,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  deferred  to  next  number  for  want  of  space  here. 


Steaming'  Feed  for  Cattle. — Wm.  H. 

Dungan,  Ind.,  asks :  “  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  good  plan 
to  steam  corn-meal,  etc.,  for  cattle  and  pigs  ?”  Buy  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  boiler  of  8  or  4  barrels  capacity— tubular  boilers 
are  best  if  strong — have  it  tested  to  know  what  pressure 
of  steam  is  safe;  have  it  properly  set  and  the  valve  loaded, 
then  fire  up,  and  carry  the  steam  into  the  bottom  of  any 
deep  closed  chest,  hogshead,  or  tight  box.  An  india-rub¬ 
ber  pipe  makes  the  best  connection,  and  a  piece  of  “gal¬ 
vanized  ’’  iron  gas  pipe  may  be  used  to  carry  the  steam 
down  into  the  feed  in  the  box.— The  same  arrangement 
serves  to  boil  potatoes,  meal,  etc.,  for  pigs  in  a  cauldron 
or  tub  with  water. 

€licesc  Factories-How  Far  Sowtli? 

J.  M.  Brooks  of  Waterford,  Miss.,  wants  to  know  if  a 
cheese  factory  will  do  well  in  his  latitude  and  to  be  put 
in  correspondence  with  a  man  to  run  one.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  South  producing  its  own  cheese,  and  will 
thank  any  who  will  inform  us  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  cheese  factories  south  of  “  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.” 

A  sites  on  Wet  Land. — E.  E.  Fagan — no 
manure  does  much  good  on  really  wet  land.  You  can 
afford  to  pay  15c.  for  ashes,  to  top-dress  grass  land,  and 
the  middle  of  May  will  probably  not  be  too  late  to  apply 
them.  They  will  benefit  the  succeeding  crops  for  years. 
25  bushels  is  a  fair  dressing,  and  75  will  do  no  harm. 

Peas  and  Osits— “Constant  Reader”  asks  ; 
“  Do  they  mature  at  the  same  time,  or  would  the  crops  be 
adapted  for  soiling  only?” — They  mature  about  the  same 
time  and  may  be  thrashed. — “If  used  for  soiling,  would  the 
crop  (green)  be  as  heavy  as  corn  or  clover  ?” — Heavier 
than  clover ;  not  so  heavy  as  corn.  “  Would  barley  do  as 
well  with  the  peas  as  oats,  and  would  it  answer  to  seed 
the  field  to  clover  at  the  same  time  ?”  Barley  does  not 
make  straw  enough — Clover  seeding  would  probably  do 
well.  “  Is  there  any  crop  which  will  give  more  pork  to 
the  acre  than  good  corn  ?”— No  grain  crop  and  no  green 
crop — possibly  some  root  crop. 

Keeping-  Cabbages. — S.  J.  Sweet,  (who 
gives  no  county  or  State),  enquires  if  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  cabbages  when  stored  in  the  ground  for  winter  use, 
with  straw  or  other  litter.  If  he  lives  where  the  thermom¬ 
eter  falls  10°  or  15°  below  zero,  when  the  ground  is  not 
covered  by  snow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  leaves  or  straw;  for  although  cabbages 
will  stand  a  certain  amount  of  freezing,  there  is  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  they  will  be  injured.  It  is  likely  that  his 
failure  may  be  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  storing  them 
too  early  in  the  season,  or  putting  them  in  too  hot  a  place. 

Sour  Millc  for  Cows. — W.  White,  West 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.  Cows  may  be  easily  accustomed  to 
“  swill,  ”  sour  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  etc.,  especially  if 
mingled  with  bran  or  other  ground  feed.  If  such  high- 
flavored  things  as  onions,  decaying  vegetables,  fish,  etc., 
are  kept  out,  no  harm  will  be  done,  and  it  will  form  a 
nutritious  and  very  valuable  article  of  food.  It  will  have 
no  tendency  to  dry  up  cows. 

Mow  to  Sow  and  Eaise  Corn  Pod- 

tier. — We  have  recently  learned  of  a  method  for  raising 
corn  fodder,  practiced  by  a  successful  dairyman  in  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  strikes  us  as  so  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  that  without  testing  it,  we  give  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  The  farmer  selects  good  land 
which  has  been  a  year  or  more  under  cultivation,  plows 
and  harrows  it,  marks  it  out  in  drills  three  feet  apart. 
In  the  drills  he  drops  his  corn  14  to  16  kernels  to  the  foot. 
He  uses  white  Southern  for  seed — then  ho  spreads  cow- 
dung  from  his  stables  (his  cows  are  not  bedded  and  the 
manure  is  pure  cow  dung)  upon  the  corn  in  the  drills,  us¬ 
ing  about  8  full  loads  to  the  acre.  This  is  then  covered 
out  of  sight  by  crossing  the  furrows  with  a  Shares’  coul¬ 
ter  harrow,  which  leaves  the  ground  smooth.  The  com 
comes  up  soon,  gets  ahead  of  the  weeds,  may  be  tilled 
with  a  cultivator  twice  and  laid  by.  It  grows  10  to  12  feet 
high,  with  the  buts  scarcely  larger  than  one’s  finger. 

ISow  to  (Jet  MoodL  (Jrass  on  a 
Mill-side. — “Novice,”  who  resides  near  a  large  city  in 
Tennessee,  where  manure  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  asks :  “  How  can  I  get  a  good  meadow 
and  pasture  on  three  acres  of  rather  steep  hill-side?” — 
If  the  land  needs  plowing,  spread  on  it  fifty  tons  of  well 
rotted  manure  per  acre,  and  plow  it  under  as  deep  as  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  allow.  Use  the  harrow  freely, 
and  destroy  all  weeds  that  spring  up.  If  the  soil  can  be 
got  into  good  condition,  the  grass  seed,  with  or  without 
a  grain  crop,  may  be  sown  at  once;  but  if  the  land  is 


rough,  or  the  soil  hard  and  cloddy,  it  will  be  far  better 
not  to  sow  anything  on  it  until  next  fall ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  work  the  land  repeatedly,  to  kill  weeds  and 
to  pulverize  the  soil.  After  the  manure  is  partially  de¬ 
cayed,  plow  the  land  again,  perhaps  a  little  deeper  than 
before,  then  harrow  it  and  destroy  the  weeds  ;  and  if  you 
want  a  meadow  of  the  grandest  kind,  that  will  last  for 
years,  spread  on  some  more  manure,  say  twenty  tons  per 
acre,  and  plow  it  under  in  August;  then  harrow  the  soil 
smooth,  and  sow  such  grass  seed  as  is  suited  to  the 
climate.  Here,  we  should  sow  a  peck  of  timothy  seed, 
4  quarts  red  clover,  1  quart  white  clover,  and  2  quarts 
Kentucky  blue  grass  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  now  in 
grass,  and  it  is  not  desired  to  break  it  up,  the  principal 
means  of  making  a  good  meadow  and  pasture  will  con¬ 
sist  in  top-dressing  with  rotted  manure,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  harrow.  Give  up  the  idea  of  raising  a  large  crop 
the  first  year.  Spread  twenty  tons  of  well  rotted  manure 
per  acre  on  the  surface,  and  harrow  it  repeatedly ;  and 
when  this  first  dressing  of  manure  is  washed  into  the 
soil,  or  mixed  with  it,  put  on  another  good  dressing,  and 
harrow  again  thoroughly.  Then  sow  some  white  clover 
and  grass  seed,  and  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  splendid 
meadow  and  pasture.  We  give  this  advice  on  the  idea 
that  the  land,  from  its  contiguity  to  a  large  city,  is  very 
valuable,  and  manure  very  cheap.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  manure  grass  land  too  highly, 
provided  it  is  not  put  on  in  such  large  quantities  at  one 
time  as  to  smother  the  grass. 

Howard  Co.,  Maryland,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association. — The  farmers  of  Howard  Co. 
have  recently  formed  an  association  of  which  Anthony 
M.  Johnson  is  President ;  D.  Lawrence,  Clarkesville,  is 
Corresponding  Secretary.  It  meets  at  Ellicott  City. 

Crops  in  Illinois. — N.  J.  Shephard,  Leba¬ 
non,  writes  :  The  present  prospect  for  wheat  is  very  poor. 
Some  farmers  intend  to  plow  some  of  it  up  as  it  is  utter¬ 
ly  worthless.  Unless  the  spring  is  a  very  good  one  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  a  total  failure  in  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  All  are  very  busy  preparing  for  planting  corn,  of 
which  there  will  be  a  very  large  amount  planted  this  year. 
A  good  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  raising 
corn  at  50  cents,  pays  better  than  raising  wheat  at  75  cts. 
or  $1.00.  Farm  bands  are  receiving  from  $14  to  $18  per 
month,  including  board.  A  majority  of  farmers  have 
decided  not  to  pay  as  much  for  harvest  hands  as  they  did 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Carfoolic  Soap. — “M.  C.  K.,”  Freeport, 
Iowa,  asks  if  it  will  injure  the  skin.  That  would  depend 
upon  its  strength. — The  soap  made  for  washing  and  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes  would  not. 

Saddle  Galls  in  Morses. — “  E.  P.,” 
of  Canon  City,  Colorado,  writes  :  “  Nearly  all  horses  in 
this  Territory  have  large  ‘  saddle  marks  ’  on  their  backs, 
and  those  that  have  just  come  from  under  the  saddle  have 
large  sores.  In  this  country  two  horses  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  riding  of  one  herder,  and  as  I  have 
stated,  their  backs  get  invariably  sore.  What  is  the 

remedy  ?” - When  the  horse  comes  in,  loosen  the  girths, 

lift  the  saddle  and  replace  it  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  wash 
off  the  back  and  lay  a  bag  wrung  out  of  cold  water  upon 
it,  binding  it  on.  After  an  hour  or  two,  apply  a  lotion  of 
1  drachm  Tincture  of  Arnica,  in  V2  pint  of  water.  A  hard 
saddle  is  better  than  a  padded  one.  The  saddle  may  often 
be  greased  to  advantage.  Instead  of  Arnica,  salt  and 
water,  whiskey,  and  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used. 
Sometimes  a  sheepskin  laid  under  the  saddle  is  a  great 
relief.  Saddle  the  horse  half  an  hour  before  mounting. 

Meet  Ssigrar.— S.  R.  Collins,  Cooper  Co., 
Mo.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  process  by  which  sngar  can 
be  made  from  the  beet  as  a  domestic  product.  The  fac¬ 
tories  where  large  capital  is  employed,  have  hardly 
reached  success.  Those  who  by  their  inventions  did  so 
much  to  facilitate  the  production  of  sorghum  syrup, 
should  turn  their  attention  to  beet  sugar. 

A  4-Acre  Farm. — “Amateur”  wants  to 
keep  a  horse  and  cow,  and  to  raise  vegetables  for  a  small 
family  on  4  acres  of  land  now  in  grass.— Devote  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  garden,  quarter  of  an  acre  to  small  fruits  and 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  potatoes.  Plow  and  manure  all  this 
deeply  and  well,  manuring  heavily.  Put  in  oats  and  peas 
mixed,  on  another  quarter  acre,  for  green  feed  before  corn 
is  ready.  On  another  sow  carrots  and  parsnips,  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  each,  having  the  rows  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  using  fine  bone  and  fish  manure  compost  or  super¬ 
phosphate.  Have  another  quarter  acre  well  manured,  plow¬ 
ed,  cross  plowed,  and  harrowed  “  all  to  pieces  ”  for  man¬ 
gels  or  sugar  beets.  Heavily  manure  a  full  acre  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  corn  crops,  and  sow  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
once  a  fortnight  from  about  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
August.  On  part  of  this  land  a  crop  of  buckwheat  may 
be  sowed  and  turned  under  for  manure,  or  corn  may  be 


sowed  or  turned  under  for  the  same  purpose.  Peas 
might  also  be  sown  and  taken  off  in  time  for  the  later 
sowings  of  corn,  and  would  make  excellent  fodder,  green 
or  dry.  The  rest  of  the  land  might  lie  in  grass  the  first 
year  and  be  fed  off  by  tethering  the  animals,  or  mowed 
for  hay.  Plow  the  land,  which  is  left  by  the  oats  and 
peas,  and  put  in  Swede  turnips  with  superphosphate  in 
the  drills ;  and  as  fast  as  corn  is  cut,  plow  and  sow  turnips 
up  to  the  10th  of  August.  After  that  sow  wheat,  and  mow 
it  as  often  as  it  will  give  a  good  swath.  This  is  an  out¬ 
line,  which,  if  followed,  will  teach  you  what  you  can  do. 
The  important  thing  is  manure  enough.  Feed  oil-cake 
and  bran  for  the  sake  of  the  manure. 

Spaying  Animals,  etc.— “  B.  F.  D.” 

asks :  “  Is  there  a  book  that  will  give  me  information  on 
the  Spaying  of  Animals  ? — I  wish  to  apply  it  to  sheep, 
goats,  and  cows.”  —  There  is  an  excellent  work  on 
“  The  Castration  of  Domestic  Animals,”  by  Gonrdon. 
It  is  in  French,  and  can  be  imported  if  desired.  We 
know  of  no  English  work. 

Killing'  Meg. — Ebcn  Wight,  Dedham, 

Mass.,  says:  “Having  an  old  and  favorite  dog  that  I 
wished  to  get  rid  of  in  the  easiest  possible  way,  and  not 
liking  to  shoot  him  or  witness  the  spasmodic  effect  of 
strychnine,  I  laid  him  on  a  blanket  in  a  box  and  pouring 
in  4  ounces  of  chloroform,  covered  him  with  another 
blanket,  closed  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  all  was  over  with 
him  without  the  slightest  struggle.” 

Fite  Prize  Matter  Essay. — The  prize 
offered  by  the  proprietors  ofthe  Blanchard  Churn,  through 
the  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  in  our  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  resulted  in  our  receiving  82  documents, 
many  of  which  were  not  intended  to  compete  for  the  prize, 
but  were  written  to  convey  hints  or  descriptions  of  pro¬ 
cesses  believed  to  be  peculiar  and  valuable.  The  com¬ 
peting  essays,  were  submitted  to  the  committee  named 
below,  who  award  as  follows : — 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  essays  upon  butter  making,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  have  been  carefully  read,  re-read  and  com¬ 
pared,  with  reference  to  the  offer  which  requires  the  essay 
to  be  “thoroughly  practical  in  its  whole  character,”  and 
to  “include  the  management  of  the  milk  from  the  time 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  treatment  of  the  milk  and 
cream  in  the  dairy,  churning,  working,  salting,  packing 
and  marketing.  ”  The  competition  was  very  close  be¬ 
tween  several  of  the  essays  which  were  of  rare  excellence; 
but  we  agree  entirely  in  awarding  the  prize  to  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Deane  of  Farina,  Fayette  Co.,  Ill.,  whom  we  congratulate 
as  having  rendered  important  service  to  thg  butter  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  country.  Very  respectfully,  Maktiia  C.  Weid, 

Vincent  Kenton. 

The  successful  Essay  will  probably  be  published  in 
these  pages  next  month. 

Miometsotsi  State  Morticultural 

Society. — This  association  is  sending  circulars  to  fruit 
growers  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  leading  varieties.  Every  fruit  grower  in  Min¬ 
nesota  should  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  can  be 
such  by  sending  $1,  to  Wyman  Elliott,  Treasurer,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  which  will  entitle  him  to  a  copy  of  the  Report. 

Emitter  Kort Item*  Sown. — A.  E.  Rich, 
writes:  “Your  special  Iowa  contributor  gives  a  list  of 
apples  well  suited  to  the  Central  and  Southern  part  of 
Iowa;  abetter  list  for  Northern  Iowa  would  be,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine.  Autumn ,  Saxton 
or  Fall  Stripe,  St.  Lawrence,  Fameuse,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh.  Winter,  Plumb’s  Cider,  Perry  Russett, 
Ben  Davis,  Talman  Sweet.  I  agree  with  your  contribu¬ 
tor  in  regard  to  mulching  trees.  If  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure  were  placed  around  trees  after  the  ground  has 
frozen,  the  trees  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  girdled  by 
mice  before  spring.  This  could  be  prevented  by  bank¬ 
ing  to  a  hight  of  8  or  10  inches  with  clean  earth,  the  mulch 
to  extend  only  up  to  the  bank.  The  borers,  that  most 
trouble  us,  work  in  the  body  and  main  limbs  of  the  trees. 
Would  keeping  the  ground  clean  under  trees  prevent 
their  working  in  them? — Probably  not.  m 

Moles. — “New  Subscriber,”  Washington,  D.C. 
We  have  in  previous  numbers  published  descriptions  of 
several  mole  traps,  any  of  which  will  doubtless  prove 
efficient,  if  thoroughly  attended  to.  The  difficulty  is  that 
it  takes  both  time  and  trouble  to  trap  the  animals.  We 
have  no  faith  in  any  other  remedy  yet  proposed.  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  offered  $100  for  the 
most  efficient  means  of  ridding  his  grounds  of  moles. 

Tlie  C31ory  BBea. — Several  inquirers.  The 
seed  is  kept  by  most  of  our  Seedsmen,  in  packets,  at  25 
cts.  and  50  cts.  Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington,  recommends  to 
sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  waiting  un¬ 
til  about  June  1st,  or  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed. 
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Morseatamer’s  §«-cretf. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Iowa,  sends  us  one  of  the  recipes,  for  taming  “  the 
wildest  horses,”  which  are  sold  about  the  country.  Oil 
of  Cumin  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  horse’s  nose,  Castor  is 
to  be  put  on  his  food,  and  10  drops  of  Oil  of  Rhodium  on 
his  tongue.  “  Before  applying  the  above,  the  following  di¬ 
rections  should  be  observed.”  The  “  following  direc¬ 
tions”  are  to  subdue  the  horse  by  throwing  him  on  Rarey’s 
plan,  by  the  use  of  straps,  which  is  apt  to  tame  a  horse 
without  the  use  of  Cumin,  Castor,  or  Rhodium.  We  are 
informed  that  “some  will  tame  the  wildest  horse  and  drive 
him  through  the  streets  without  a  bridle,  while  others 
can  do  nothing  with  the  tamest  horse.” — “  All  persons 
found  making  known  this  recipe  to  others,  except  au¬ 
thorized  agents,  will  he  dealt  with  according  to  offense.” 
“Jess  so!”  Please  begin  with  us. 

SSso Btul-lhooJc  of  flBa« 

as  applicable  to  the  Vine  disease  in  America.  By  William 
J.  Flagg.  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  This  is  a  neat 
little  treatise  of  100  pages  in  which  the  systematic  use  of 
sulphur  for  mildew  is  enforced,  and  its  manipulation  ex¬ 
plained.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  “Horticola”  and  others, 
in  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  thorough 
application  of  sulphur  will  prevent  the  evil  effects  of 
mildew,  and  this  work  gives  directions  for  doing  it. 

A."'B’5(PBo36,aE!i*3a3  CoSleg'es  ssiael  Exper¬ 
iment  Farms, — A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn.,  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  at  their  three  experimental  farms,  has  been  received. 
The  report  presents  a  mass  of  results  through  which  the 
inquirer  must  wade  for  hours  to  learn  much.  Yet  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  value  in  it.  We  have  the  highest  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  good  which  well  managed,  experimental  farms 
may  bo  to  the  community — and  can  well  see  that  great 
benefit  might  he  derived  by  the  students  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  if  they  could  watch  and  help  conduct  the 
experiments; — but  these  farms  seem  to  be  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  college,  and  without  any  idea  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  pupils,  according  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  College  Act.  This  may  he  all 
right,  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  do  let  us  have  well  di¬ 
gested  statements  of  the  experiments,  showing  what  they 
were  undertaken  to  prove,  and  a  classification  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  showing  clearly  what  they  teach.  If  we  criticise 
unfavorably  those  institutions,  which,  accepting  the 
bounty  of  the  government,  teach  agriculture  without 
practical  demonstration,  what  shall  we  say  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  “  running  ”  farms  150  miles  from  their  students  ? 

66 1*' struts  I  sag’  sis  sa  0®r<r»£es  shoes,  or,  How 

Charles  Loring  Made  it  Pay.  By  T.  A.  Bland,  Editor 
North-Western  Farmer.  Loring,  Publisher,  Boston.” 
Mr.  Loring — not  Charles,  hut  the  publisher, — has  already 
given  us  two  horticultural  novels,  and  now  offers  this 
one  which  proclaims  itself  as  an  agricultural  one.  The 
other  two  were  by  a  young  man  writing  as  a  woman,  and 
one  on  reading  this,  might  suppose  it  was  by  a  senti¬ 
mental  school  girl,  assuming  the  name  of  Bland,  did  not  an 
advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  book  state  that  it  is  by  T. 
A.  Bland,  editor  of  the  North-western  Farmer.  True  genius 
cannot  bury  itself  in  the  columns  of  any  country  paper, 
so  it  goes  to  Boston  and  finds  a  publisher  to  bring  it 
to  light..  The  book  comes  to  us  for  an  editorial  review, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  handsome  to  say  that  a  work  by 
one  who  claims  to  be  an  editor  is  unworthy  of  notice — 
whatever  we  may  think.  If  we  ignore  the  book  alto¬ 
gether,  we  shall  do  less  than  justice  to  our  readers,  as 
they  will  not  know  of  the  work,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  keeping  from  them  the  fact 
that  they  can  buy  87  pages  of  large-typed  and  double- 
leaded  wisdom,  by  T.  A.  Bland,  all  for  the  small  sum  of 
30  cts.  Shakespeare  and  T.  A.  Bland  are  two  authors 
who  defy  criticism — in  vain  one  attempts  to  analyze 
either — we  can  only  humbly  render  them  homage  by 
quoting  them.  T.  A.  B.  is  versatile;  and  treats  one  sub¬ 
ject  as  well  as  he  docs  another.  His  characters  love  and 
buy  manure,  assert  woman’s  rights  and  broil  chickens, 
scatter  money  freely  and  make  it  rapidly,  and  oratorize 
and  osculate  as  no  other  people  could.  The  characters 
are  all  natural  horn  orators,  and  all  make  speeches  and 
kiss  one  another  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  contemplate. 
Such  matter-of-fact  topics  as  agricultural  papers,  or  such 
profound  ones  as  the  future  state,  are  disposed  of  with 
equal  facility,  while  the  legal  profession  catches  it  in  a 
way  to  make  us  thankful  that  we  are  not  a  lawyer.  But 
it.  is  in  the  highly  sentimental  portions  of  the  work  that 
the  author  shows  his  strength.  Ilis  style  we  should  set 
down  as  inimitable— at  least,  we  hope  it  is,  in  witness  of 
which  we  give  the  following  specimens.  Charles,  the 
hero— the  author  says  he  is,  is  meditating.  “Just  be¬ 
hind  this  bright  constellation  of  home  lights,  there  arose 
above  the  horizon  of  his  memory  a  bright  particular  star 
in  the  graceful  and  laughing  form  of  Stella  Moreland, 
only  daughter  of  liis  father’s  nearest  neighbor.”  The 


fancy  of  calling  “Stella”  a  “bright  particular  star,”  is 
so  good  that  it  is  repeated  a  few  pages  further  on. 
“Laughing  figure,”  is  decidedly  neat,  and  we  suppose 
Stella  was  a  plump  girl  who  shook  all  over  when  she 
laughed.  “  Charles  went  off  to  college,  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  preceding  his  departure,  they  [Charles  and  the 
“bright  particular”  aforesaid]  held  a  long  and  highly 
confidential  (need  I  say  interesting?)  interview,  which 
finally  terminated  in  solemn  vows  of  eternal  constancy 
sealed  with  kisses  of  undying  love.”  That  is  what  we 
call  rather  nice,  than  otherwise.  All  this  took  place  “at 
the  gate  leading  out  to  the  woodland  path,  which  formed 
the  pedestrian  link  between  the  homes  of  the  Moreland’s 
and  the  Loring’s.”  “Pedestrian  link,”  is  good —it  savors 
of  sausages,  some  links  of  which  are  said  to  walk  off 
when  one  whistles  as  if  calling  a  dog.  Charles  having 
gone  to  college,  in  time  had  to  return,  and  the  way  he 
behaved  in  the  railroad  car  must  have  astonished  his 
fellow  passengers.  “  He  opened  his  portfolio,  and  taking 
from  it  a  package  of  tiny  letters,  encased  in  white  envel¬ 
opes,  and  tied  into  a  bundle  by  a  rose-colored  ribbon,  he 
busied  himself  for  the  next  hour  with  their  contents. 
Then  taking  from  his  breast  pocket,  just  over  the  heart, 
a  miniature  portrait  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  he 
gazed  earnestly  and  long  upon  it,  and  finally  kissing  it, 
he  closed  the  case,”  etc.  In  the  way  of  description,  we 
doubt  if  anything  in  any  of  Beadle’s  Dime  Novels  can 
equal  that  bit.  The  “rose-colored  ribbon”  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  that  breast  pocket  are  touches  of  a  master-hand. 
But  it  was  all  very  funny  to  do  in  a  railroad  car.  The 
meeting  between  Charles  and  the  original  of  this  “breast 
pocket  over  the  heart”  picture,  is  just  touching,  and 
altogether  “  Charles  Loring  Made  it  Pay.”  Charles 
gets  a  farm  by  a  process  which  we  commend  to  all  needy 
young  men.  He  gets  six  thousand  dollars  of  his  father 
and  buys  a  farm — which  is  much  quicker  and  vastly 
easier  than  the  stupid  old  way  of  working  for  one. 
Charles  and  Stella  are  married  and  do  wonders  at  farm- 
ing  and  housekeeping,  and  continue  to  deliver  short 
orations  full  of  most  excellent  sentiment.  In  commend¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  the  work  we  must  not  forget  the  wit 
which  is  as  brilliant  as  the  other  is  satisfying,  and  it  is 
so  properly  pointed  out  that  he  must  be  a  dull  reader  if 
he  does  not  laugh  in  the  right  place.  Charles’  sister,  who 
does  the  funny  in  the  book,  says :  “  In  view  of  the  prob¬ 

abilities  that  we  ladies  are  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
interests  of  the  country,  very  soon,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
gentlemen  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  house¬ 
keeping.” - “All  laughing  (as  who  could  help  it?)  at 

Lilies’  wit,  the  party,”  etc.  This  is  intensely  witty,  but 
the  tremendous  joke  of  the  book  is  in  calling  a  law  firm, 
Quirk  &  Gammon,  and  the  profundity  of  the  wit  here  is 
carefully  pointed  out  by  Charles’  sister,  who  thinks  the 
names  apropos  to  lawyers.  If  Charles’ -sister  had  read 
much  she  would  have  known  that  the  names  of  Quirk  & 
Gammon  were  long  ago  rendered  classic  by  Dr.  Warren, 
in  his  admirable  novel  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  HTe 
have  quoted  sufficiently  to  induce  all  admirers  of  this 
style  of  literature  to  buy  the  work  and  read  the  whole. 
It  probably  has  a  moral  and  a  purpose,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  moral  is  that  of  a  good  old  lady  who  improved 
every  opportunity  to  teach  by  precept  and  example. 
“  My  friends,”  said  she,  “  as  I  came  along  I  saw  a  cow 
a-switching  of  her  tail.  How  calm  and  gentle  she  looked 
a-switching  of  her  tail,  in  this  wicked  world  of  strife  she 
was  peaceful  and  contented  a-switching  of  her  tail,  and  I 
said  to  myself— Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

- -o-* - — - *  «»  — 

Apiary  for  May. — By  AT.  Quinby. 

Look  out  for  moth  worms.  Destroy  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  thereby  save  loss  and  vexation.  Several  gener¬ 
ations  are  produced  in  a  few  months,  so  that  one,  de¬ 
stroyed  now,  is  equivalent  to  hundreds  or  thousands  in 
the  fall.  They  may  be  found  in  the  morning  collected 
on  the  bottom  hoards  of  the  hives  where  they  have  be¬ 
come  chilled.  In  some  places,  good  stocks  will  swarm, 
or  may  swarm  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  If  hives 
are  not  ready,  they  should  be  made  so.  When  bees 
swarm,  if  a  good  hive  is  at  once  presented,  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  ;  but  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  leaving  the  bees  to  hang  in  the  cluster  meanwhile, 
might  issue  in  the  loss  of  the  swarm.  Ho  who  depends 
on  making  hives  as  they  are  needed  from  time  to  time, 
will  he  likely  to  have  “  bad  luck.”  Swarms  coming 
just  before  a  wet,  cold  spell,  should  be  fed.  Have  a  care 
that  light  hives  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  honey.  Swarm¬ 
ing  in  general  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  white 
clover  blossoms.  Before  swarming,  the  bees  build  cells 
for  queens,  to  make  sure  the  succession  after  the  old  one 
has  left.  These  cells  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
edges  of  the  combs  in  a  box  hive  or  by  taking  out  the 
movable  frames,  where  these  are  used.  When  these 
cells  begin  to  be  scaled,  look  out  for  the  swarm  at  once. 
Swarms  usually  issue  between  (lie  hours  of  ten  and  three, 
but  this  is  more  the  case  with  the  natives  than  with  the 


Italians.  The  latter  will  issue  sometimes  earlier  or  later. 
They  take  as  much  honey  with  them  as  they  can  can-y, 
and  usually  settle  on  some  tree  or  bush  not  far  from  the 
hive,  where  they  may  stay  24  hours,  and  possibly,  not 
one.  If  they  start  for  the  woods,  scatter  water  or  dirt 
among  them.  This  throws  them  into  confusion,  and 
sometimes  will  stop  them.  Those  who  believe  in  rat¬ 
tling  pans  and  blowing  horns  on  such  occasions,  may  use 
them,  but  for  myself,  I  lack  faith.  Paint  no  hives  now, 
but  let  them  be  clean  and  cool.  It  matters  little  how  the 
bees  are  put  into  them— may  be  jarred,  dipped,  or  brush¬ 
ed,  but  brushing  is  apt  to  irritate  them.  Sometimes  the 
branch  on  which  they  are  can  be  cut  off,  laid  on  a  sheet, 
and  the  hive  set  over  it.  When  the  bees  are  in,  shade 
the  hive.  This  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  All  hives 
should  be  kept  from  the  sun  in  some  way.  When  clover 
begins  to  bloom  freely,  put  on  as  many  surplus  boxes  as 
the  bees  will  occupy. 

Bee  C&toeries  Answered. — By  M.  Qtiin- 
by.  “  G.  M.  H.,”  Narrows  Bridge.  Ky.,  asks,  1st.  “What 
size  do  you  make  honey  boxes  for  the  frame  hive  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  book,  ‘Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping?’ . 

2d.  Which  do  yon  use  most,  the  honey  board,  or  the 

cross-sticks  on  the  top  of  the  frames? .  3d.  Do  you 

confine  the  frames  at  the  top  to  keep  them  from  moving, 

while  hiving  natural  swarms? . 4th.  When  dividing 

frame  hives,  in  the  division  containing  the  queen,  do  you 
put  the  frames  containing  the  comb  all  together  on  one 

side,  or  do  you  mix  empty  frames  with  them  ?” - Ans. 

1st.  Boxes  for  the  hive  mentioned  should  be  5  inches 
deep,  and  6J4  square,  or  by  4)4  inches.  The  smaller 

sizes  generally  sell  better . 2d.  I  find  a  very  thin 

honey  board  the  least  trouble . 3d.  When  hiving  a 

natural  swarm  in  a  frame  hive,  spread  the  frames  apart 
each  way,  as  far  as  possible,  and  put  the  bees  in  at  the 
top,  having  previously  hived  them  in  a  half-bushel  meas¬ 
ure  or  any  convenient  box,  then  restore  the  frames  to 

their  original  position . 4th.  The  frames  containing 

comb  should  be  all  put  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the 
brood.  The  empty  frames  in  the  division  without  a 
qneen  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  drone  comb,  which  is 
undesirable  for  breeding.  To  remedy  this,  surplus  boxes 
should  be  put  inside  the  hive  instead  of  frames,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  referred  to.  You  should  watch  the 
building  of  new  combs  that  any  irregularities  maybe  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  combs  straightened. 

“A.  L.  II.,”  Narrows  Bridge,  Ky.,  asks,  “Will  it  pay 
to  obtain  and  plant  basswood  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey  their  flowers  would  yield,  and  where  would  be  the 

best  place  to  obtain  them?” - Ans.  Basswood  is  the 

most  desirable  tree  for  producing  honey,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  would  pay  to  plant  it  for  that  purpose  alone,  as 
it  would  be  15  or  20  years  before  the  yield  of  honey 
would  amount  to  anything.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
trees  could  be  obtained.  I  would  recommend,  if  dis¬ 
posed  to  plant  anything  for  honey,  that  the  Antwerp 
Raspberry  be  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  There 
would  be  a  gain  in  fruit,  besides  the  honey,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  would  begin  the  second  year.  • 


The  Duties  on  Plants  and  Seeds, 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


An  amendment  to  the  present  Tariff  hill  now  pending 
before  Congress,  provides  that  “  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roots  and  Seeds,”  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  if  wanted 
for  private  use  only,  and  not  for  sale.  A  more  unjust  and 
absurd  provision  was  never  made.  If  a  man  who  uses 
Pear  Trees  or  Peas  may  import  these  free  of  duty,  why 
may  not  another  who  wants  cloth  for  his  coat,  or  leather 
for  his  boots,  do  the  same?  If  this  bill  pass,  it  will 
open  the  door  to  easy  fraud  to  hundreds  of  unscrupulous 
men,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  What 
advantage  the  provision  would  bo  to  any  amateur  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  hard  to  conceive,  for  the  privilege  of  import¬ 
ing  trees  or  plants  duty  free  would  not  he  of  the  least 
value  to  those  not  versed  in  gardening  matters.  In  what 
are  known  as  green-house  or  hot-house  plants,  with  all 
the  care  that  we  florists  can  bestow  upon  them,  at  least 
one-half  of  all  we  import  die  outright  in  a  week  or  two 
after  they  are  unpacked,  and  the  balance  are  only  saved 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  many  of  them  not 
recovering  for  months.  With  fruit  or  ornamental  trees 
the  experience  is  not  much  better,  as  a  large  proportion 
are  lost,  and  those  which  live  take  years  to  make  trees 
as  vigorous  as  might  have  been  purchased  here.  More¬ 
over,  the  cost  of  plants  in  the  leading  florists’  establish¬ 
ments  in  London  or  Paris,  is  higher  than  in  this  country. 
These  facts  are  so  well  understood  by  nurserymen  and 
florists,  that  few  articles  are  now  imported  except  new 
varieties.  Few  amateurs  have  the  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  what  is  novel.  When  the  American  in 
London  or  Paris,  sees  at  an  exhibition  of  flowers  some 
fine  grown  specimens  of  a  plant,  such  as  he  thinks  he 
never  saw  here,  and  buys  it,  he  perhaps  finds  that  his 
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purchase  has  been  discarded  years  before  as  unfit  for  our 
climate,  or  is  retailing  in  our  markets  at  25c.  apiece ! 
Just  so  with  fruits ;  the  Jargonelle-  Pears,  or  Kean’s 
Seedling  Strawberries,  upon  which  he  feasts  his  eyes  in 
European  markets,  every  gardener  knows  are  worthless 
here.  Yet  our  privileged  amateur  will  buy  them  and 
chuckle  to  himself  that  he  can  get  them  over,  duty  free. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  statements  it  is  evident  that 
the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  the  communi¬ 
ty  by  the  proposed  bill  are  far  worse  than  useless,  as  the 
seeming  advantage  of  this  privilege  would  induce  many 
to  buy  who  otherwise  would  not,  and  this  buying  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  would  result  in  total  loss  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  But  if  this  bill  had  been  so  framed  as  to  read 
that  Trees  and  Plants  might  be  imported  duty  free,  for 
sale  or  otherwise,  its  passage  would  be  a  wise  and  judi¬ 
cious  act.  For  seeds  and  bulbs  we  would  make  no 
claim,  as  such  are  not  quickly  perishable,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  their  admission  free  of  duty  is  not  equal  to 
that  for  the  perishable  commodities  of  trees  and  plants. 
It  is  only  on  account  of  their  being  perishable  that  we 
claim  that  they  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  thus 
save  us  from  six  to  ten  days  in  the  transit;  for  be  it 
known,  that  on  all  articles  on  which  duty  is  to  be  paid — 
such  is  the  tangled  length  of  the  red  tape  arrangements  of 
the  New  York  Custom  House — that  it  requires  about  the 
same  time  to  get  our  goods  out  of  it  that  it  takes  for  them 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  consequence  of  such  delays 
more  than  half  of  our  importations  of  new  plants  are 
total  losses.  Was  the  revenue  to  the  Government  derived 
from  the  duties  on  trees  and  plants  of  any  considerable 
amount  we  might  with  less  reason  complain,  but  the 
amount  must  be  quite  insignificant,  and  that  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  delay  (in  consequence  of  this  duty  being 
imposed),  in  passing  through  the  Custom  House  pre¬ 
vents  us  in  many  instances  from  being  able  to  get  alive 
many  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate  plants.  So  disas¬ 
trous  has  been  our  experience,  since  the  duty  was  put 
on,  that  in  importing  delicate  plants  from  Europe,  we  are 
obliged  to  order  a  dozen  in  the  hope  of  getting  one  alive 
to  propagate  from.  We  trust  our  legislators  will  view 
this  matter  fairly;  we  care  nothing  about  the  amount 
paid  for  duties,  these  are  trifling;  but  we  bitterly  com¬ 
plain  of  the  delay  to  our  perishable  goods  incident  to  the 
collecting  of  these  duties. 

- —  S - aQiw  - >  o. - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  5. 


We  have  at  last  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantit3r  of  fodder  used,  by  actual 
weighing.  The  platform  of  the  Fairbanks  scale 
is  a  part  of  the  main  floor  of  the  barn  between 
the  cutting  machine  and  the  box  in  which  the 
feed  is  mixed.  By  building  temporary  side- 
hoards  on  the  platform,  we  are  enabled  to  weigh 
1,000  lbs.  of  cut-feed  at  a  draft.  The  chop  con¬ 
sisted,  on  this  occasion,  of  about  one-half 
fine  hay  from  a  poor  stack  that  was  bought 
for  $12.50  per  ton,  one-fourth  mouldy  cured  oats 
of  our  own  growing,  and  one-fourth  corn-stalks 
kept  since  harvest,  in  an  out  of  door  stack.  The 
average  value  of  the  whole,  taking  the  hay  as 
the  basis,  was  not  more  than  $10  per  ton.  Of  this 
chop  we  used  2,840  lbs.  It  was  thoroughly 
wetted,  and  well  mixed  with  342  lbs.  of  wheat 
meal,  costing  2c.  per  lb. ; — the  whole  cost  of  the 
material  was  $21.04.  To  which  must  be  added 
$3  for  fuel  and  labor  (estimated),  making  the 
whole  cost,  say,  $24.  The  stock  fed  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — -Mules  (large),  2  ;  Horses,  7;  Colts,  2; 
Oxen,  2;  Steers  (coming  3  years  old),  3;  Bull 
(coming  3  years  old),  1;  Cows,  12  ;  2-year  old 
heifers,  3  ;  Yearlings,  6;  Calves,  9.  Total,  47. 
The  steamed  fodder  lasted  exactly  four  days — 
from  Sunday  morning  until  Wednesday  night,-— 
equal  to  188  days  feed  for  one  animal  of  aver¬ 
age  size,  giving  as  the  cost  of  keeping  each  ani¬ 
mal  for  one  day,  12s-' 4  cents.  In  addition  to  this 
the  horned  cattle  (old  and  young)  received  about 
an  average  of  one  quart  of  meal  per  day,  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  their  needs.  This  costs  3c. 
a  day  additional  for  these  animals,  and  raises 
the  average  cost  of  all  (including  the  horse 
stock)  to  15c.  per  dajq  or  $4.50  per  month.  We 
feed,  on  an  average,  from  Nov.  15  until  May 
15 — when  soiling  rye  should  be  fit  for  cutting. 
This  makes  the  cost  for  wintering  $27  per  head. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mules  and  colts, 
and  a  stallion  kept  for  service,  receive  a  little 
grain.  Just  what  allowance  to  make  for  age 
and  condition,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  stated  the 
whole  case  as  it  stands,  and  any  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  stock  can  figure  the 
average  to  suit  himself.  I  draw  from  the  facts 
the  following  deductions : — 

1.  I  can  raise  a  Jersey  heifer  to  her  first  calv¬ 
ing  (two  years  old)  for  $56  for  her  winter  keep, 
and  $14  for  summer  keep — on  hired  pasture 
land;  $70  in  all — and  this  pays. 

2.  I  can  raise  a  colt  to  four  years  old,  for  $108 
for  winter  keep,  and  $52  for  summer  keep — 
hiring  pasture;  $160  in  all,  and  if  this  don’t 
pay  it  will  he  because  I  don’t  raise  the  right 
kind  of  stock.  If  I  feed  grain  to  young  colts  I 
expect  them  to  pay  cost  and  interest,  twice  over, 
when  the  time  for  selling  comes. 

3.  I  can  keep  a  full  grown  cow — allowing  her 
to  eat  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  my 
stock,  for  $40.50  for  winter  keep,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  her  summer  feed,  which  I  estimate 
as  follows  : — 

Interest  on  cost  of  y2  aero  of  land,  say,  ($300  per  acre)  at 

6  per  cent,  and  taxes . $10.00 

Cost  of  seed,  $3  ;  cultivation,  $5,  and  harvesting,  $2.  10.00 

$20.00 

Add  for  winter  keep .  . - .  .^.$10.50 

Total  cost  of  year’s  keep . $(50.50 

If  the  animal  were  kept  at  pasture  instead  of 
being  soiled,  $20  would  pay  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  land  required  for  her  support.  If 
this  don’t  pay  (witli  an  average  of  200  lbs.  of 
blitter),  it  will  be  because  butter  and  skimmed 
milk  have  gone  much  below  the  average  value 
of  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  left  out  of  the 
account  the  cost  of  labor, — but  I  have  also  left 
out  the  item  of  manure  which  will  more  than 
equal  it.  It.  should  be  understood  that  my  ani¬ 
mals  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  all  that  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  that  they  arc  in, blooming 
condition.  They  are  not  made  to  squeeze  through 
the  winter,  hut  are  kept  as  well  as  they  can  be. 

To  make  the  calculation  still  more  exact,  we 
will  estimate  the  value  of  the  manure  made,  and 
of  the  labor  required.  Basing  the  calculation 
upon  J.  B.  Lawes’  table  showing  the  value  of 
manure  made  by  the  consumption  of  different 
kinds  of  provender,  given  in  the  American  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Annual  for  1868,  p.  32,  adding  one- 
quarter  American  prices,  it  is  fair  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  manure  produced  hjr  my  cut 
hay,  oats,  and  corn-stalks,  at  $7.25  for  each  2,000 
pounds  consumed,  or  $10.28  for  2,840  pounds. 
By  the  same  computation  the  manure  from 
342  lbs.  of  wheat  is  worth  $1.51 ;— hay  and 
grain  together,  $11.79.  Deducting  from  this  $6 
for  the  cost  of  feeding,  carding,  and  stable  at¬ 
tendance  for  four  days,  we  have  left  $5.79  in 
our  favor.  This  deducted  from  $24,  leaves 
$18.21, — and  it  reduces  the  total  outlajr  for  feed 
to  about  12  cents  per  day,  or  $3.60  per  month. 

The  foregoing  calculations  are  based  on  the 
use  of  an  inferior  quality  of  forage  during  a  sea¬ 
son  of  very  low  prices.  I  have  no  facts  to  prove 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  when  only  good  hay  is  used  at  a  cost  of  $25 
per  ton.  Probably  the  outlay  would  be  great¬ 
er,  blit  I  believe  that  the  proportional  saving 
from  the  extra  preparation,  would  lie  quite  as 
large  as  it  now  is.  This,  however,  is  an  opinion 
only,  and  it  needs  proof  to  establish  it. 

Ogden  Farm  finds  encouragement  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  Hon.  George  Geddes’ 
Essay  on  Wheat  Culture.  “Undrained  clay  lands 
are  never  worn  out,  for  the  owner  that  lacks  the 
energy  to  free  them  from  stagnant  water,  never 


has  force  enough  to  exhaust  their  fertility  by 
cropping.  Manure  on  such  land  is  nearly 
thrown  away.  Draining  is  the  first  tiling  to  lie 
done;  next,  thorough  cultivation,  then  manure. 
Whoever  reverses  this  order  throws  away  his 
money  and  his  labor.” 

This  would  lie  a  good  text  for  every  farmer 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  The  profit  of  farm¬ 
ing  comes  entirely  from  the  surplus  of  produc¬ 
tion  beyond  the  grand  total  of  the  cost  of  inter¬ 
est,  labor,  seed,  manure,  and  wear  and  tear. 
These  are  nearly  fixed  quantities.  They  are  at 
least  as  great,  in  the  aggregate,  with  medium 
crops  as  with  good  ones.  If  30  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  will  barely  return  the  outlay,  60 
bushels  may  give  a  clear  profit  equal  to  the 
value  of  30  bushels.  There  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  country,  whose  soil  contains  enough 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  produce  fair  crops 
with  the  aid  of  ordinary  manuring,  (if  only  these 
elements  were  come-at-able,)  but  which,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  soggy  and  unpleasant  condition, 
would  do  less  injury  to  their  owners  if  they 
were  hopelessly  barren.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer  they  are  moist  and  cold, — more  like 
putty  than  like  arable  land  ; — in  July  and  August 
they  are  baked  to  a  crust;  and  when  the  fall 
rains  come  they  revert  again  to  their  weeping 
state.  An}'-  effort  to  make  good  land  of  such 
a  farm  as  this  without  draining,  is  simply  an 
effort  wasted.  Neither  labor  nor  manure  can 
do  much  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  “bad-luck,” 
by  which  every  patli  of  its  owner  is  beset.  I 
have  scores  of  letters  from  the  occupants  of  such 
farms,— and  I  have  had  for  years.  I  began  by 
advising  this  and  that  make-shift,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  the  expense  of  draining  could  not 
be  borne,  but  I  have  finally  learned  to  say,  point- 
blank,  to  an)'  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his 
way  on  this  kind  of  a  farm  :  “  Either  drain  it 

or  give  it  up  !  You  can  make  more  money  by 
working  at  day’s  work,  on  good  land,  than  by 
fighting  year  in  and  year  out,  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  laws  of  Nature.  If  you  can’t  do  belter, 
sell  off  your  stock, — and  if  necessary,  work  for 
a  neighbor  enough  of  the  time  to  earn  your  bare 
living.  Spend  the  rest  of  your  time  and  all  the 
money  you  can  raise  in  draining  the  best  field 
you  have  got.  Don’t  imagine  that  your  case  is 
to  he  ail  exception,  but  accept  the  fact,  now, 
that  yon  can't  afford  to  farm  wet  land — either 
own  up  that  you  are  only  lit  for  a  day  laborer, 
or  buckle  to  and  make  your  land  worth  culti¬ 
vating.” 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  underdraining,  viz ;  One  is,  the  idea 
that  land  which  suffers  from  drouyht  does  not 
need  draining,  when  the  fact  is  that  land  often 
suffers  from  drought  just  because  it  needs  drain¬ 
ing; — take  out  the  water  and  let  in  the  air,  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  put  in  proper  tilth,  and  it 
will  be  able  to  withstand  drought.  The  other 
is,  the  not  unnatural  notion  that  the  first  land  to 
be  drained  is  that  which  is  now  the  wettest.  In 
my  judgment  the  improvement  should  be  first 
applied  to  those  fields  which  are  just  dry  enough 
to  be  considered  arable,  but  which,  two  years 
out  of  three,  disappoint  the  farmer’s  hopes  and 
produce  barely  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  such  land  as  this  is  drained  it  will 
pay  a  profit.  If  a  hack  swamp  lot  is  drained  it 
may  be  years  before  it  will  do  more  than  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  management.  Begin  with 
the  very  best  land  that  needs  draining  at  all,  and 
make  it  produce  a  profit ,  and  then  take  the  next 
best  and  bring  that  to  a  profitable  state,  and  so 
on  until  the  back  swamp  comes  in  its  turn 
What  we  want  is  not  so  much  large  crops  as 
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profitable  crops.  A  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
corn  that  has  cost  a  hundred  dollars  had  better 
not  have  been  grown.  It  don’t  pay  to  work  over 
large  areas  for  meagre  produce.  Pile  on  the 
steam  ! — Crowd  the  production  to  the  most  re¬ 
munerative  point  ! — and  then  extend  your  oper¬ 
ations  to  the  next  best  field  and  make  that  pay 
a  round  profit.  This  is  the  soundest  principle 
of  good  farming  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  shall 
have  no  more  efficient  aid  than  is  rendered  by 
thorough  draining  on  the  best  lands  that 
need  draining.  When  this  is  accepted  as 
the  correct  principle,  we  shall  see  draining  ex¬ 
tending  in  all  directions.  So  long  as  the  chief 
effect  of  draining  is  to  convert  innocent  waste 
lands  into  fields  for  unprofitable  work,  its  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  but  halting,  and  farmers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cry  out  against  its  great  cost. — Cost? 
Why,  suppose  it  costs  as  much  to  drain  an  acre 
of  land  as  to  buy  an  adjoining  acre.  This  is  no 
argument  against  it.  The  one  acre,  drained, 
would  pay  a  handsome  profit — the  two  acres 
undrained  would  pay  no  profit  at  all,  and  had 
better  be  left  to  grow  wrood.  What  is  wanted, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  best  improvement,  is  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  farming  public 
that  it  is  better  to  have  good  farms  than  to  have 
large  farms.  That  point  being  gained,  all  the 
rest  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  such  areas  as  will  give  us 
the  most  money  for  our  farming,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  land  to  take  care  of  itself. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  modify  Mr.  Geddes’ 
statement  it  would  be  by  advising  that,  after 
draining,  manure  and  labor  go  together.  In 
fact,  if  the  land  is  in  grass  I  would  prefer  to  fol¬ 
low  the  draining  with  a  liberal  winter  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  so  stimulate  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  growth  of  grass  and  roots,  in  advance  of 
plowing.  This  would  give  us  something  to 
start  on,  and  the  cultivation  would  be  profitable 
from  the  start;  while  if  the  whole  of  the  first 
year  is  to  be  spent  in  work,  without  manure  to 
make  crops,  both  time  and  money  will  be  lost. 
Still,  I  am  diffident  about  questioning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  any  statement  of  so  good  a  farmer  as 
Mr.  Geddes  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

This  question  of  labor  reminds  me  of  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks.” 
He  is  great  on  the  question  of  summer-fallow¬ 
ing.  I  have  no  doubt  lie  is  right  so  far  as  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  concerned.  If  land  is  foul  and 
labor  is  scarce,  it  may  pay  to  lose  a  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  condition  ;  but  I  would  be  sorry  to 
see  my  land  accumulating  a  year’s  interest  and 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  cultivation  without  trying  to 
get  my  money  back  in  some  way; — and  I  think 
that  Mr.  Harris  will  agree  that  if  the  force  can 
be  commanded  it  is  best  to  have  the  fallow  a 
fallow-crop,  rather  than  a  naked  surface.  A 
thousand  bushels  of  mangels  to  the  acre  will 
leave  the  land  as  clean  as  even  he  could  desire, 
and  they  will  be  well  worth  having  in  the  root 
cellar  for  early  spring  feeding. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Hats— Old  Folks. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  was  down  to  the  city  the 
other  day,  and  I  met  one  of  your  readers,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  how  much  longer  Uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  Jake  Frink,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Hookertown  people  was  going  to  live. 
He  said  I  hey  had  been  on  the  stage  some  time, 
and  thought  Ihev  must  begetting  rather  infirm. 
I  had  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  remarkable  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Hookertown  climate,  and  the  health¬ 
ful  tendencies  of  farm  life.  lie  seemed  to  have 


got  bis  notions  of  human  life  from  the  city,  where 
a  man  reaches  his  prime  at  thirty-five,  retires 
from  business  at  forty  with  broken  health,  and  is 
in  his  grave  at  fifty.  We  don’t  run  the  human 
machine  in  that  style,  out  here,  and  I  guess  we 
get  about  as  much  out  of  life  as  the  fastest  man 
upon  your  sidewalks.  Uncle  Jotham  has  no 
more  doubt  that  he  is  just  in  his  prime,  than  he 
had  thirty  years  ago  when  he  lived  over  on  the 
Island.  If  you  should  ask  him  what  his  age 
was,  he  would  tell  you  about  seventy.  The  fact 
is  after  a  man  gets  to  be  sixty  out  here,  he  is  of 
no  particular  age,  like  a  horse  in  his  teens,  until 
he  is  past  eighty,  when  he  begins  to  brag  that  he 
has  past  four  score  and  grows  jealous  of  every¬ 
body  that  is  older  than  himself: — Jotham’s  father 
is  still  living  a  hale  old  man,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  is  as  likely  to  live  ten  years  longer  as  Jo¬ 
tham  himself.  I  know  “  Lying  like  a  grave¬ 
stone”  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  grave¬ 
stones  are  not  apt  to  lie  about  people’s  ages,  if 
they  do  about  their  virtues.  If  you  go  into  the 
burying-ground  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  meeting-house 
you  will  find  about  one-third  of  all  the  folks 
lying  there,  seventy  years  and  upward.  People 
of  eighty  and  ninety,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
now  and  then  one  reaches  a  hundred.  Mr. 
Spooner  preached  a  sermon  a  while  ago,  in 
which  lie  said  that  one-third  of  all  the  people 
who  had  died  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten 
years,  had  reached  the  average  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  He  keeps  the  dates  and  knows.  This  is 
not  a  very  good  region  for  doctors,  but  it  is 
grand  for  folks  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

I  met  Dea.  Stokes  on  Hookertown  street  last 
week  in  his  farm  wagon,  with  an  old  hat  on, 
seventeen  years  old.  He  had  just  come  in  with 
his  Wednesday’s  pail  of  butter  and  a  big  willow 
basket  full  of  eggs.  I  dont  suppose  he  has  fail¬ 
ed  to  bring  butter  to  market  during  the  season 
on  Wednesdays  and  Sat  urdays  a  dozen  times  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  always  comes  in  pound 
balls,  nicely  stamped,  in  a  bright  tin  pail,  and 
during  the  hottest  weather  it  comes  in  ice  so 
that  it  is  easily  handled.  The  Deacon  is  eighty 
years  old,  and  if  he  is  not  as  capable  of  doing 
business  as  he  ever  was,  he  has  not  found  it  out. 
His  boys  have  all  gone  out  from  him  long  ago, 
and  he  runs  the  Stokes  homestead,  where  his  an¬ 
cestors  have  lived  for  six  generations,  on  his 
own  account.  He  is  not  a  very  rich  man,  but 
he  is  vastly  more  independent  on  his  two  hun¬ 
dred-acre  farm,  than  a  multitude  of  city  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  an  income  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  He  is  altogether  the  shabbiest  part  of 
liis  establishment,  except  on  Sundays,  when  he 
comes  to  meeting  close  shaven,  and  tidily,  if  not 
fashionably  dressed.  The  farm  buildings  are 
kept  painted,  for  he  has  learned  the  economy  of 
white-lead  and  oil  upon  clapboards  and  shin¬ 
gles.  The  tools,  carts,  and  wagons  are  kept 
housed,  for  he  believes  in  having  everything  in 
place.  The  family  carriage  is  venerable  but 
cleanly,  and  carries  Madam  Stokes  and  her 
maiden  daughter  to  church  with  as  much  regu¬ 
larity  as  the  Deacon  himself.  But  on  week-day 
occasions,  the  Deacon  believes  in  plain  doings, 
and  conies  to  market  in  a  dress  that  Madam 
Stokes  criticises  to  very  little  purpose,  for  the 
Deacon  is  very  sot  in  his  notions.  That  hat  was 
worn  ten  years  as  his  Sunday  best,  and  for  the 
last  seven  years,  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  on  all  occasions  when  he  wanted  to  be 
out  of  doors.  There  is  a  dim  scattering  of  thin 
nap  left  in  patches,  but  the  whole  frame-work 
of  the  hat  is  laid  bare,  and  the  hatter’s  art  is  no 
longer  a  mystery.  Seth  Twiggs  came  along  as 
the  Deacon  and  I  were  talking,  puffing  away  at 
his  dirty  pipe  as  usual,  and  says  he,: 


“Deacon,  how  long  have  you  had  that  hat,  if 

it  is  a  fair  question  ?” _ “Waal  let’s  see.  It 

was  the  year  my  youngest  boy  Oliver  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  that’s  seventeen  year  ago  the  1st  of 
May.  I  got  it  to  go  to  the  wedding.”. . .  .“’Bout 

earnt  its  freedom  liain’t  it?”  inquired  Seth _ 

“  I  guess  not,”  replied  the  Deacon.  “  It  keeps  off 
the  rain  and  sunshine,  dont  it  ?”. . . .“  Yes.”. . . . 
“Would  a  new  hat  do  anymore?”. . . .“  Perhaps 

not,”  said  Seth  doubtingly _ “  Waal  then,  aint 

it  just  as  good  as  a  new  hat?”  inquired  the 
Deacon. ..  .“But  the  looks  of  the  thing?”  in¬ 
sinuated  Seth. 

“  Waal  folks  must  pay  for  looks  that  want 
’em.  I  dont  have  the  looking  to  do.  Ye  see, 
neighbor  Twiggs,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  whether  a  man  pays  for  what  he 
wants  himself,  or  for  what  his  neighbors  want 
him  to  have.  The  main  pint  about  a  hat  is  to 
keep  off  rain  and  sunshine,  and  when  one  has 
done  that  for  seventeen  year,  you  come  to  have 
considerable  faith,  that  it  will  do  it  just  one 
year  longer.  If  I  thought,  getting  a  new  hat 
every  spring  would  make  me  any  better  man,  if 
it  would  make  my  work  any  more  profitable,  or 
benefit  my  neighbors  in  any  way,  I  should  sar- 
tinly  get  one.  But  I  dont  see  it  in  that  light. 
Have  you  ever  ciphered  on  the  hat  question  ?” 

“No  I  hain’t,”  said  Seth.  “What  on’t?” 

“There  is  a  deal  of  philosophy  in  it.  You  see 
a  hat  every  year  would  cost,  at  six  dollars  a 
piece,  $102,  and  the  interest  two-thirds  as  much 
more,  call  it  $170,  spent  for  an  article  that  dont 
promote  a  man’s  comfort,  or  add  to  a  man’s  re¬ 
spectability.  My  health  is  just  as  good  as  if  I  had 
bought  a  new  hat  every  quarter,  and  my  bank 
account  is  a  great  deal  better.  For  you  see, 
Seth,  if  a  man  begins  right  with  his  head,  he 
comes  out  all  right  at  the  foot.  Savin’  on  hats 
means  savin’  on  everything  else.  And  you  see 
if  a  man  keeps  puttin’  in  to  the  bank  more  than 
he  takes  out  every  year,  he  is  pretty  sartin’  to 
have  somethin’  ahead  when  he  gets  past  labor.” 

The  Deacon  drove  off  leaving  Seth  very  much 
befog’d  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Deacon  Stokes  carries  his  joke  on  old  hats  a 
little  too  far,  I  guess ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sense  in  what  he  says  about  saving  in  small 
things  and  in  being  a  slave  to  the  opinion  of 
your  neighbors.  But  the  Deacon’s  style  of  sav¬ 
ing,  and  spending  will  never  do  much  for  our 
farming  interests.  He  has  run  the  Stokes  farm 
very  much  as  his  fathers  did  before  him,  but 
he  has  not  made  it  more  productive.  Indeed, 
it  has  fallen  off  very  much, — will  not  carry  the 
stock  it  would  twenty  years  ago.  We  want  to 
learn,  what  the  Deacon  never  has  learned — how 
to  spend  judiciously  as  well  as  to  save;  how  to 
invest  capital  in  the  soil,  and  make  it  pay  ten 
per  cent.  It  is  not  much  of  a  knack  to  run 
to  the  savings-bank  with  every  ten  dollars  that 
is  made  from  the  sale  of  crops.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  managers  of  savings-banks  are 
careful  men,  and  will  return  your  capital  with 
interest.  It  requires  some  brain,  as  well  as  mus¬ 
cular  power,  to  put  capital  freely  into  the  bank 
of  earth,  and  make  it  enrich  the  soil,  while  it 
enriches  you.  This  is  what  every  good  farmer 
ought  to  do,  and  leave  the  material  world,  as 
well  as  the  moral,  better  for  his  having  lived  in 
it.  Old  hats  generally  mean,  old  clothes,  poor 
fare,  a  starving  soil,  and  a  starved  mind.  Young 
America  abhors  this  water-gruel  style  of  living 
and  we  must  have  such  husbandry  as  will  give 
us  roast  beef  for  dinner,  and  a  new  hat  every 
year,  or  our  sons  will  follow  the  Stokeses  and 
emigrate. 

Hookertown ,  Conn.,  )  Yours  to  Command, 

April,  15, 1870  f  Timotiiy  Bunker,  Esq. 
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Our  Gray  Rabbit—  {Lepus  sylmticus.) 

This  little  animal  so  closely  resembles  its 
cousin,  the  rabbit  of  Europe  ( Lepus  cuniculus), 
that  it  passes  by  its  name  in  this  country.  Our 
rabbit  is,  however,  very  distinct,  particularly  in 
its  habits.  It  does  not  burrow  like  its  congener, 
which  is  the  parent 
of  our  tame  rabbits, 
but  occasionally 
takes  refuge  in  de¬ 
serted  or  occupied 
burrows,  thus  often 
falling  a  prey  to 
foxes  and  perhaps 
other  carnivorous 
animals.  The  rab¬ 
bit  is  about  16  inches 
long  to  the  tail ;  it 
is  larger  at  the  West 
than  at  the  East  or 
South.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  over  two  feet 
long  from  the  nose 
to  the  tips  of  the 
hind  feet,  when 
stretched  out.  The 
head  is  roundish 
and  the  ears  short. 

The  fur  is  soft  and 
fine;  the  skin  is 
rather  thin  and  del¬ 
icate  ;  the  color 

dark  gray,  tinted  with  yellowish-brown  above, 
changing  into  gray  and  ash-color  upon  the  sides 
and  rump,  and  white  upon  the  belly.  The  tail 
is  very  short,  dark  above  and  white  below.  It 
is  very  timid,  but  not  suspicious ;  is  easily  trap¬ 
ped  or  shot  from  its  “  form,”  the  hollow  where 
it  habitually  sits,  or,  started  by  dogs,  and  shot 
upon  the  jump.  The  flesh  is  delicate  and  good 
eating,  but  not  particularly  rich  or  “  gamey.” 

The  rabbit  multiplies  with  such  astonishing- 
rapidity  that  notwithstanding  its  many  enemies 
it  often  increases  so 
in  numbers  as  to  do 
farmers,  nursery¬ 
men  and  gardeners, 
great  damage.  The 
worst  thing  it  does 
is  to  gnaw  the  bark 
of  young  fruit  trees 
near  the  ground, 
often  girdling  them 
entirely.  This  is 
usually  done  in  win¬ 
ter  when  a  lack  of 
other  food  occurs ; 
and  the  remedies 
are  to  encase  the 
trees  with  birch 
bark,  sheathing  felt, 
or  tarred  paper,  or 
to  put  some  offen¬ 
sive  substance  upon 
the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
sprinkling  it  with 
blood  is  found  to 
prevent  their  at¬ 
tacks  ;  and  it  is  the  American  dipper, 


and  sight,  their  instintive  tendency  to  remain 
still  until  discovered,  and  their  rapid  flight 
when  once  started,  are  their  means  of  defence. 
So  far  as  we  know  they  never  take  the  offen¬ 
sive  except  in  their  occasional  fights  with  one 
another,  or  with  other  species  of  rabbits  or  hares, 
to  which  they  manifest  strong  repugnance. 


closely  watched  than  have  those  of  ours.  Ob¬ 
servers  there  state  that  the  bird  progresses  be¬ 
neath  the  water  by  clinging  to  the  stones  at 
the  bottom,  by  means  of  its  long  curved  claws, 
and  by  the  use  of  its  short  wings.  Its  food  is 
mussels  and  other  fresh  water  mollusks.  Thu 
European  species  has  the  popular  reputation  of 
going  beneath  the 
water  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding 
upon  the  salmon 
spawn,  and  is  hence 
regarded  as  an  ene¬ 
my  by  the  fisher¬ 
men.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach 
of  the  bird  has 
shown  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  belief. 
The  song  of  the 
European  bird  is 
very  powerful  and 
pleasing,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  ob¬ 
servers  have  noted 
the  song  of  our 
species.  The  nest 
of  the  European 
species  is  a  curi¬ 
ously  constructed 
dome,  often  placed 
behind  a  sheet  of 
falling  water  or  in 
some  locality  where  it  could  be  found  only 
with  great  difficulty.  The  nest  of  the  American 
Dipper,  though  it  has  been  diligently  sought 
for,  has  remained  unknown  to  ornithologists 
until  the  past  summer,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  naturalists  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  furnishes 
the  sketch  for  the  engraving,  says  :  “  While  we 
were  in  camp  near  Berthoud’s  Pass,  a  member 
of  the  party  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
one  of  these  nests, 
and  to  secure  it  and 
its  builders.  I  was 
with  him,  and  made 
the  accompanying- 
sketch.  The  nest  is 
now  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Museum.  It 
was  placed  on  a 
rocky  shelf  mossed 
and  grass, ed  over, 
just  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the 
stream ;  it  was  built 
of  layers  of  moss, 
so  laid  one  over  the 
other,  as  to  give  it 
the  shape  of  the 
crown  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  ‘Derby’  hat. 
The  moss  was  kept 
fresh  and  growing, 
from  a  habit  which 
the  bird  had  of 
shaking  the  water 

or  water  ouzel. — (Hyclrobata  Mexicana.)  over  it  from  its 


the  gray  rabbit. — (Lepus  sylvalicus.) 

The  American  Dipper,  or  Water  Ouzel. 

(Ilydrobalu  Mexicana.) 

The  American  Dipper  is  found  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  British  America  to 
Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  same  sub-family  as 
the  Thrushes,  the  Bluebird,  and  the  common 
Robin,  and  resembles  them  in  many  points  of 
structure,  though  in  habits  it  is  widely  different. 
The  bird,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in 


said  that  a  mixture  of  assafeetida  and  soap  will 
have  the  same  effect.  The  food  of  this  and  its 
related  species  is  exclusively  vegetable.  Sweet 
fruit  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  box  traps  are 
usually  baited  with  sweet  apples.  Clover  and 
other  sweet  grasses,  cabbages  and  turnips,  grain 
of  all  sorts,  and  many  garden  vegetables,  are 
their  food ;  their  shyness,  acute  sense  of  hearing 


the  engraving,  is  lead-colored  above,  paler  be¬ 
neath,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  clove  color, 
or  sooty  brown.  The  Dipper  is  remarkable  for 
seeking  its  food  under  water;  it  wades  or  dives 
into  the  water,  and  remains  beneath  the  surface 
for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  a  similar 
species  found  in  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Europe,  the  habits  of  which  have  been  more 


plumage  before  going  in  on  to  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  were  four  in  number,  and  of  a  pale  white.” 


Large  Onions. — A  writer  upon  onion  culture 
in  England  says  the  best  way  to  get  large  onions, 
is  to  tramp  and  roll  beds  firmly;  the  seed  is 
then  to  be  sown  on  the  compact  surface  and 
covered  with  a  rich  compost  the  usual  depth. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  77. 

“How  Crops  Feed,”  is  certainly  a  very  re¬ 
markable  book,  and  t  he  young  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  owe  Prof.  Johnson  the  profoundest  gratitude 
for  bis  arduous  labors  in  presenting  to  them 
in  a  convenient  form  all  tbe  known  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  this  intricate  subject.  We  have 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  important  experi¬ 
ments  recently  made  by  tbe  German  and  French 
investigators,  and  when  we  have  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  this  book  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  know 
all  that  is  known  at  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  the  nutrition  of  agricultural  plants. 

Prof.  Johnson  promises  us  another  work  on 
“  Cultivation  ;  or  the  Improvement  of  the  Soil 
and  the  Crop  by  Tillage  and  Manure.”  His 
two  works,  “How  Crops  Grow,”  and  “How 
Crops  Feed,”  contain  tbe  principles  which  he 
will  elucidate  and  apply  to  practical  farming  in 
his  next  volume.  We  shall  look  forward  to  it 
with  the  greatest  interest.  We  know  of  no  man 
better  qualified  for  the  task.  Himself  a  farm¬ 
er’s  son,  with  great  practical  common  sense, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  agricultural 
literature,  he  understands  precisely  what  we 
wish  to  know,  and  bis  accurate  scientific  learn¬ 
ing,  united  with  great  caution,  and  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  will  enable  him  to  throw  light 
on  many  of  the  questions  which  none  of  us  at 
present  are  able  to  answer — such,  for  instance, 
as:  Why  gypsum  is  usually  much  more  bene¬ 
ficial  as  a  manure  for  clover  and  Indian  corn, 
than  for  wheat  and  timothy?  Why  clover  and 
the  root-crops  can  get  more  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere,  than  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats?  Why  thorough  tillage  increases  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  some  land  and  not  of  others? 
Why  manure  does  very  little  good  on  land  that 
needs  draining  ?  and  why  such  land,  after  drain¬ 
ing ,  is  more  productive  than  land  that  never 
needed  draining  ?  In  the  present  book  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  ideas  on  these  subjects.  He 
gives  us  the  scientific  facts,  but  we  want  them 
applied  to  practical  farming  so  that  we  can 
more  fully  understand  their  meaning. 

On  my  farm — and  it  is  so  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  farms  in  the  United  States — 
the  three  leading  objects  are  (1)  to  get  the  land 
drained,  (2)  to  make  it  clean  and  mellow,  and 
(3)  to  get  available  nitrogen  for  the  cereal  crops. 
After  the  first  two  objects  are  accomplished,  the 
measure  of  productiveness  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
How  to  get  available  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  my 
chief  and  ultimate  object  in  all  the  operations 
on  the  farm.  And  it  is  here  that  science  can 
help  me.  I  know  how  to  get  nitrogen,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  then  to 
be  sure  that  I  do  not  waste  it.  It  would  seem 
from  the  facts  presented  by  Prof.  Johnson,  that 
there  is  much  more  danger  of  the  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  than  I  had  supposed. 

There  is  one  fact  fully  established  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  experience — that  100  lbs.  of  available 
nitrogen  per  acre,  applied  in  manure,  will  gen¬ 
erally  give  us  a  greatly  increased  yield  of  grain. 
I  should  expect  on  my  farm  that  on  land  which 
without  manure,  would  give  me  15  bushels  of 
wheat  peracre,  such  a  dressing  of  manure  would 
give  me  35  or  40  bushels.  So  much  for  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  100  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Now,  I  have  100  acres  of  low,  mucky  land, 
bordering  on  the  creek  that  probably  contains, 
in  the  depth  of  one  foot,  fifteen  or  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  As  long  as  the 
land  is  surcharged  with  water  this  nitrogen  lies 


dormant.  But  drain  it  and  let  in  the  air,  and 
the  oxygen  decomposes  the  organic  matter,  and 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  produced.  In 
other  words  we  get  available  nitrogen,  and  the 
land  becomes  capable  of  producing  large  crops 
of  corn  and  grass.  And  the  crops  obtained 
from  this  low,  rich  land,  will  make  manure  for 
the  poorer  upland  portions  of  the  farm.  This 
is  not  new,  though  it  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated.  What  is  new  to  me  is  this: 

A  soil  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  at  the  end  of  April,  4,652 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Of  this  amount,  63 
lbs.  were  in  an  available  condition.  A  plot  of 
this  land,  plowed  and  then  allowed  to  lie  va¬ 
cant,  contained  of  available  nitrogen,  June  12, 
50  lbs.  per  acre ;  June  30,  108  lbs.;  July  22, 
35  lbs. ;  August  13,  56  lbs.,  and  Sept.  9,  only  19 
lbs.  per  acre.  It  would  seem  from  this  and 
other  facts  that  when  land  lies  fallow  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  available  nitrogen  washed  out 
from  the  soil.  And  if  we  place  confidence  in 
these  results  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a 
great  loss  in  fallowing  land.  This  is  contrary 
to  what  I  have  hitherto  believed.  But  these 
facts  are  at  any  rate  worthy  of  consideration. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  not  much  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  a  chemist  to  determine  the 
amount  of  such  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in 
a  soil.  In  fact,  Prof.  Johnson  himself  states 
that  in  determining  the  total  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  an  acre  of  soil,  we  may  attribute  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  200  or  300  lbs.  to  the  unavoidable  inex¬ 
actness  of  the  analysis. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
nitric  acid  is  formed  from  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  in  considerable  quantity.  This  process 
of  nitrification  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  soil  is  moist.  Stirring 
the  soil,  by  making  it  loose  and  porous,  and  let¬ 
ting  in  the  air,  also  favors  nitrification.  Gyp¬ 
sum  may  also  assist  in  this  important  process 
by  furnishing  oxygen  to  the  decomposing  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil.  Leaving  the  question 
of  summer-fallowing  in  abeyance,  one  thing  is 
certain  :  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  cultivating  the 
soil  thoroughly  while  the  crops  are  growing.  Our 
crops  certainly  need  available  nitrogen.  And 
it  seems  equally  certain  that  in  soils  containing 
organic  matter  thorough  cultivation  will  favor 
the  formation  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

The  Deacon  and  I  have  a  standing  quarrel  as 
to  the  best  way  of  cultivating  corn.  He  prefers 
to  take  an  old  sod,  break  it  up  deep  with  a 
jointer  plow  and  three  horses,  harrow  at  first 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  and  then  diagonally 
across  the  furrows.  The  latter,  he  thinks  an 
exceedingly  important  point.  The  harrows  do 
not  pull  up  the  furrows,  as  they  would  if  drawn 
directly  across  them,  and  yet  they  break  down 
the  soil  nearly  as  well,  and  leave  two  or  three 
inches  of  nice,  mellow  soil  to  plant  the  corn  in. 
If  needed,  be  rolls  the  land,  but  this  diagonal 
harrowing  is  always  the  last  thing  before  plant¬ 
ing.  He  then  marks  out  the  land,  3'|a  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  drops  from  four  to  five  kernels 
in  the  hill,  and  is  careful  to  get  mellow  soil  to 
cover  them  with,  and  gives  it  an  affectionate  pat 
with  the  hoe.  When  the  corn  is  three  or  four 
inches  high,  he  treats  each  hill  to  a  handful  of 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  plaster,  and  droppings  of 
the  hen-house.  He  then  runs  the  cultivator 
through  the  rows  both  ways,  and  goes  twice  in 
each  row,  keeping  the  outside  tooth  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  as  near  to  the  hill  of  corn  as  possible. 
The  Deacon  himself  likes  to  take  things  easy, 
but  his  son  finishes  in  this  way  about  2  acres  of 
corn  a  day,  which  is  equal  to  cultivating  eight 


acres  once  in  a  row  one  way.  The  corn  is  then 
hoed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  enjoy  digging 
an  underdrain,  or  watching  the  Cotswold  lambs 
playing  in  the  sun,  any  more  than  the  Deacon 
does  hoeing  corn.  His  face,  always  a  cheer¬ 
ful  one,  now  fairly  beams  with  delight  as 
he  runs  his  sharp,  bright  hoe  round  the  hill, 
straightening  th«  plants  with  his  hand,  and 
pulling  up  with  the  hoe  a  little  fresh,  mellow 
soil,  to  smother  the  weeds.  Finally  an  inch  or 
so  of  soil  is  pulled  up  around  the  hill  and 
pressed  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  hoe. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  the  corn  is  again  cul¬ 
tivated  once  or  twice  in  the  row,  both  ways,  and 
is  then  hoed  again,  a  little  soil  being  pulled  to 
the  plants  to  smother  the  small  weeds  that  can¬ 
not  be  reached  with  the  hoe.  The  pumpkin 
plants  are  also  treated  to  a  little  fresh  soil. 
This  finishes  the  work. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  method  of 
managing  the  corn  crop,  provided  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  was  used  earlier  and  more  frequently. 

What  the  Deacon  specially  objects  to  in  my 
plan  of  raising  corn  is  drilling  in  the  seed.  He 
thinks  that  when  the  seed  is  carefully  planted 
by  hand  it  is  equal  to  a  hoeing.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  some  truth  in  this  idea.  But  our  seasons 
are  so  short  and  the  weather  at  planting  time 
so  precarious,  that  it  seems  to  me  better  to  plant 
the  corn  as  soon  as  the  land  is  plowed,  harrow¬ 
ed,  etc.,  without  waiting,  as  must  be  done  when 
planted  in  hills,  until  the  whole  field  is  finished. 
The  better  plan  is  to  top-dress  a  clover  sod 
with  well-rotted  manure  in  the  fall,  and  let  the 
clover  grow  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  plant.  By  this  time  the  clover  will  be  six 
inches  high,  and  it  may  either  be  fed  off  bjr 
sbeep  or  turned  under.  Plow  carefully  and  then 
harrow  thoroughly.  A  Shares’  harrow  is  much 
the  best.  Roll,  if  need  be,  and  make  the  soil 
as  mellow  as  possible.  Then  drill  in  the  seed 
in  rows  3’L  feet  apart  and  let  the  kernels  be  6 
or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  or  let  the  drill 
drop  three  kernels  in  a  hill, '-18  or  20  inches 
apart.  This  latter  is  the  plan  I  adopt.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  We  mark  out  the  rows  be¬ 
fore  drilling,  and  try  to  make  the  rows  as  straight 
as  possible.  This  is  very  important.  Then  go 
over  the  field  with  a  broadcast  plaster  sower, 
and  sow  two  or  three  bushels  of  plaster  per 
acre.  Just  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  bo  dis¬ 
tinguished,  start  the  cultivator,  going  once  in  a 
row  at  first,  and  twice  in  a  row  the  next  time, 
running  the  cultivator  teeth  as  near  to  the  plants 
as  can  be  done  without  smothering  them.  Then 
go  over  the  field  with  the  hoe  immediately  after 
the  cultivator,  stopping  to  do  nothing  but  cut 
out  the  weeds,  and  to  straighten  up  any  of 
the  plants  that  may  have  fallen  over.  Keep  a 
cultivator  going  between  the  rows  as  often  as 
once  a  week  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  occa¬ 
sionally  afterwards,  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
soil  gets  baked,  or  would  bake  if  not  cultivated. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  field 
again  with  the  hoes.  I  find  nothing  so  good  for 
the  land  as  to  cultivate  and  hoe  the  corn  during 
hot  weather  in  August.  It  kills  every  weed. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  injures  the  corn,  though 
the  Deacon  and  many  other  sensible  and  expe¬ 
rienced  farmers  think  it  does.  If  the  land  was 
perfectly  clear  I  would  not  do  it. 

A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  writes  me:  “I 
have  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  but  I  propose  to 
dispose  of  all  of  them  during  the  year.  in¬ 
tention  then  is  to  select  common  long-wooled 
ewes  and  cross  with  a  thorough-bred  Cotswold 
ram — not  with  one  crossed  with  a  Merino,  in 
which  the  wool  is  bettered  at  the  expense  of  the 
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carcass,  but  with  a  pure  blooded  Cotswold.  Wool 
buyers  ask  for  combing  wool,  and  dressers  for 
a  large  carcass.”  I  am  sorry  to  see  good  llocks  of 
Merino  sheep  sacrificed.  I  believe  those  who 
weed  out  all  the  poor  ones  and  keep  none  but 
the  best — and  keep  them  well — will,  in  the  end, 
have  no  cause  to  regret  it.  Cotswold  wool, 
whether  from  grades  or  thorough-breds,  brings 
a  higher  price  than  Merino.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  any  lower  as  long  as  the  present  tariff 
continues,  but  I  think  Merino  wool  will  be 
higher.  And  it  would  seem  that  we  might  re¬ 
tain  our  llocks  of  Merinos  for  future  use,  and  in 
the  meantime  raise  one  or  two  crops  of  combing 
wool  by  using  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  or  Leicester 
rams  with  Merino  ewes.  The  long- wooled  rams 
must  be  thorougli-bred.  It  is  folly  to  hope  for 
success  with  any  other.  And  the  less  thorough¬ 
bred  the  Merino  ewes  are  the  more  will  the 
lambs  take  after  the  ram.  I  would  select  large¬ 
framed,  common,  quarter  or  half-blood  Merino 
ewes,  feed  them  well  all  summer  and  autumn, 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  early  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  turn  in  a  long-wooled  or  Southdown 
ram  the  last  of  September,  or  first  of  October. 
If  you  have  good  quarters  there  is  no  trouble 
about  raising  lambs  during  the  coldest  weather 
in  winter.  Such  lambs  ought  to  bring  18c.  to 
25c.  a  pound,  live  weight,  in  April  or  May.  A 
Merino  ewe,  like  an  Alderney  cow,  will  give 
very  rich  milk,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  such 
a  small  animal,  if  well  fed  for  three  or  four 
mouths  before  lambing,  and  three  or  four 
months  afterwards.  When  two  weeks  old  the 
lambs  will  begin  to  eat  a  little  bran  or  fine  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  if  furnished  abundance  of  nutritive 
food,  will  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

If  it  is  not  intended  to  sell  the  lambs  early, 
they  need  not  come  before  April.  The  ewes 
should  be  well  fed  during  the  winter.  The 
grade  lambs  will  be  larger  and  require  more 
food  than  if  they  were  Merinos.  This  must  be 
provided  for  by  furnishing  abundance  of  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  tffe  ewes.  I  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than,  say,  one  pound  of  bran  and  half 
a  pound  of  beans,  oats,  or  oil-cake  per  day;  and 
this  feed  should  be  continued  after  the  ewes  are 
turned  out  to  grass.  We  weighed  one  of  our 
thorough-bred  Cotswold  lambs  the  day  it  was 
born  and  it  weighed  121 1 a  lbs.  That  day  two 
weeks,  it  weighed  25  pounds.  Now,  it  should 
be  understood  that  when  we  use  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Cotswold  ram  on  common  Merino  ewes, 
we  get  lambs  that  have  nearly  all  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  the  Cotswold.  And  one 
of  these  is  to  grow  rapidly.  But  no  animal  can 
grow  unless  it  has  food  to  grow  with.  Those 
who  talk  about  improved  breeds  of  animals  re¬ 
quiring  very  little  food,  talk  nonsense.  It  is 
true  only  in  this  sense:  The}1- have  little  offal, 
and  are  gentle  and  quiet,  and  when  they  have 
attained  their  growth  they  require  less  food  than 
a  restless  animal.  But  when  they  are  young 
and  growing  they  require  abundance  of  food. 
I  have  some  Merino  ewes  that  I  put  to  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Cotswold.  I  expect  lambs  that  at 
six  months  old,  will  weigh  90  lbs.  Now,  if  I 
had  used  a  Merino  I  should  have  had  lambs 
that,  with  ordinary  treatment,  would  require 
three  years  to  attain  this  weight.  The  grade 
Cotswolds  would  grow  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
a  pound  per  day ;  the  Merinos,  assuming  that 
we  had  10  lbs.  of  wool  from  the  two  extra 
fleeces,  would  grow  only  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a  half  ounces  per  day.  The  Merinos  eat  but 
little  more  than  enough  food  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions,  say,  2  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  ;  the  Cotswold  grades  eat,  say,  double  the 
amount  of  food,  or  4  lbs.  per  day,  and  being  of 


a  quiet  disposition  they  probably  require  no 
more  food  to  sustain  the  vital  functions  than  the 
Merinos,  and  consequently  the  extra  food  is 
converted  into  growth.  If  80  per  cent  of  the 
food  which  a  Merino  eats  is  used  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  and  support  the  vital  functions,  we 
have  20  lbs.  of  food  out  of  the  100  lbs.  that  is 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  sheep.  The 
Cotswold  grades  eat  double  the  amount,  say  200 
lbs.  instead  of  100  lbs.  Of  this  200  lbs.,  80  lbs. 
are  required,  as  before,  to  sustain  the  vital 
functions.  The  result  should  be  as  follows : 

Merinos.  Cotswolds. 

Total  food  consumed . 100  tbs.  200  tbs. 

Pood  required  to  sustain  the  vital 

functions .  80  lbs.  80  lbs. 

Pood  available  for  growth  of  animal.  20  lbs.  120  lbs. 

So  that,  with  double  the  food,  the  Cotswold 
grades  would  be  capable  of  growing  six  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  Merinos. 

But  give  the  Cotswold  grades  no  more  food 
than  the  Merinos  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  grow  any  faster,  unless  we  are  to  assume 
that  from  being  of  a  more  quiet  disposition  they 
require  much  less  food  to  sustain  the  vital  func¬ 
tions.  If  they  required  10  per  cent  less  food 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Merinos,  they  would 
on  the  same  food,  grow  half  as  fast  again.  Thus : 

Merinos.  Cotswolds. 

Total  food  consumed . .  100  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Food  required  to  sustain  the  vital 

functions .  80  lbs.  70  lbs. 

Food  available  for  growth .  20  lbs.  30  lbs. 

But  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  food  is  appar¬ 
ent.  In  raising  Cotswold  lambs  from  Merino 
ewes,  therefore,  the  chief  object  should  be  to 
induce  the  ewes  to  give  rich  milk,  and  also  to 
furnish  the  lambs  all  the  nutritious  food  they 
will  eat  while  suckling. 

In  the  experiments  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  eight  lambs  from  grade  Merino 
ewes,  and  a  thorough-bred  Cotswold  ram, 
weighed,  when  from  o'|'2  to6*|2  months  old,  78‘|a, 
82'|2,  83j|2,  83!|2,  86,  87,  89‘|2,  and  97 lbs.  each. 

Six  of  these  sheep  sheared,  June  6th,  when 
about  13  months  old,  12,  14'|„  13J|4, 123|4,  123|4, 
and  10‘|2  lbs.  of  wool  each.  The  sheep  were 
thoroughly  tagged,  but  the  fleeces  were  un¬ 
washed.  Dr.  Miles  says:  “  The  wool  was  of 
good  quality,  free  from  gum  or  dirt,  and  from 
the  length  of  fibre,  well  adapted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  delaines,  or  for  combing  purposes.” 

This  wmol,  together  with  the  wool  from  the 
Merino  and  grade  Merino  sheep,  was  sent  to 
Boston,  and  the  grade  Cotswold  wool  brought 
44  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  Merino  33  cents  per  lb., 
both  unwashed. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  our 
ability  to  raise  combing  wool  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  our  present  fine 
wool  sheep.  We  shall  get  fine  wool  from  the 
ewes  and  combing  wool  and  good  mutton  from 
the  lambs. 

A  young  man  who  thought  of  studying  law 
asked  Daniel  Webster  if  the  profession  was  not 
overcrowded.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  there 
is  plenty  of  room  up  higher.”  And  it  is  just  so 
in  regard  to  farming.  In  the  production  of  poor 
butter  the  business  is  overcrowded,  “but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  up  higher.”  Poor,  common  cows 
are  plenty,  but  where  can  you  buy  a  really  good 
one?  And  so  of  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  overrun  with  inferior  animals  that  sell 
for  less  than  half  price,  and  are  dear  at  that. 
And  we  see  the  same  thing  in  the  grain  markets. 
Those  who  say  there  is  “  no  money  in  farm¬ 
ing,”  are  more  than  half  right.  A  poor  farmer 
and  a  pettyfogging  lawyer  find  the  business  over¬ 
crowded,  “but  there  is  plenty  of  room  up  higher.’’ 


Sweet  Potato  Culture. 

BY  MB.  B.  WILLIAMS,  WILLIAMS’  FORD,  N.  J. 

[Mr.  Williams,  who  grows  sweet  potatoes 
largely,  favors  us  with  a  very  full  account  of  his 
method  of  cultivation,  from  starting  the  sets  to 
harvesting  and  storing  the  crop.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  his  directions  for  starting  the  plants  to 
be  of  any  use.  We  give  some  timely  extracts 
from  the  article,  reserving  his  method  of  harvest¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  crops  until  later.— Eds.] 

With  regard  to  plants,  Mr.  W.  says  :  “  I  find 
sprouts  2  inches  long,  the  best,  i.  e.,  2  inches  of 
white  [below  the  soil  of  the  bed],  and  3  inches 
of  green,  making  5  inches  in  all.  I  plant  4 
inches  deep,  and  if  cut  off  even  with  the  ground 
by  frost  or  cut-worms,  they  will  still  come. 

“I  grow  sweet  potatoes  upon  my  lightest  soil, 
which  is  moderately  rich  naturally,  or  made  so 
with  manure ;  on  such  soil  I  have  two  plans  of 
field  culture,  both  of  which  I  will  give :  On 
soil  that  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam  :  In  the  month 
of  April,  I  sprinkle  broadcast  over  the  ground 
sal-ammoniac  and  lime,  two  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former,  in  powder,  as  you  would  plaster, 
but  in  less  quantity.  Then  plow  down,  taking 
care  not  to  sprinkle  too  far  ahead  of  the  plow. 
[In  giving  Mr.  W’s  method,  we  must  dissent 
from  his  sal-ammoniac  and  lime  together,  as  an 
expense  which  cannot  be  warranted  by  the  re¬ 
sults.  The  lime  decomposes  the  sal-ammoniac, 
and  the  ammonia  is  nearly  or  quite  wasted. — 
Eds.]  After  having  turned  it  under,  I  cover  the 
whole  ground  with  a  light  coat  of  plaster,  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  time  I  want  to  plant, 
which  is  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  I 
prepare  the  ground  bypassing  a  cultivator  over 
it ;  then  take  a  plow  and  mark  the  ground  three 
feet  both  ways,  straight  and  true,  which  makes 
the  hills  three  feet  square— thus  giving  4,840 
hills  to  the  acre.  I  have  had  them  to  yield  a 
bushel  from  20  hills,  or  242  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre ;  which  is  not  an  uncommon  yield, 
when  they  do  well. 

“I  prepare  a  compost  of  horse,  sheep,  and  short 
barn-yard  manure,  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  I 
can,  for  sweet  potatoes  require  a  rotted  manure. 
This  mixture  after  being  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated,  is  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of 
green-sand  marl.  About  a  half  shovelful  of  this 
compost  is  put  where  the  rows  cross  each  other, 
and  a  hill  is  made  with  the  hoe  a  foot  high,  and 
run  to  a  point.  Put  one  plant  in  a  hill.  When 
the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  run  the  cultivator  through 
both  ways.  It  cleans  between  the  rows  and  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  thoroughly;  I  then  follow 
with  an  iron  tooth  rake,  having  teeth  about  three 
inches  long,  to  loosen  the  top  of  the  hill  around 
the  plant;  then  with  the  hoes,  scrape  off 
the  weeds  on  the  remainder  of  the  hill.  In 
about  three  days  I  run  the  plow  through  both 
ways,  follow  after  with  the  hoes,  and  hoe  the 
hill  up  smooth.  The  plants  by  this  time  have 
started  six  or  eight  inches ;  in  about  two  weeks, 
or  the  first  week  of  July,  the  vines  begin  to  cov¬ 
er  the  hill ;  I  then  go  along  with  the  hoe  and 
lifting  the  vines  with  the  hand,  clean  off  all  the 
weeds  that  may  show  themselves,  and  leave  the 
hill  and  vines  clean  and  smooth.  In  about  two 
weeks,  or  August  1st,  I  carefully  turn  the 
vines,  and  plow  and  hoe,  then  replace  the  vines. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  I  go  through 
agaiu  and  pull  the  vines  loose,  to  prevent  their 
taking  root.  If  this  is  well  done,  and  all  the 
weeds  that  show  themselves  are  pulled  out, 
they  will  want  nothing  more  until  digging  time. 

“  Another  plan  of  management  is  as  follows; 
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On  my  lightest  sandy  soil  I  plow  the  ground 
shallow  about  the  first  week  in  May ;  then  put 
on  a  good  coat  of  equal  parts  of  marl  and 
leached  ashes  (the  ashes  I  get  at  the  soap  fac¬ 
tories),  which  is  moderately  fine,  and  spread 
evenly.  Just  before  I  want  to  plant,  I  prepare 
the  ground  by  passing  a  harrow  over  it ;  then 
take  a  plow  and  strike  parallel  furrows  three 
feet  and  a  half  apart.  A  well-rotted  compost 
of  horse,  sheep,  and  barn-yard  manure  is  put  in 
the  row  and  spread  along  evenly;  after  which 
two  furrows  are  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  plants 
set  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I 
am  careful  to  prepare  only  as  much  ground  as 
will  be  needed  for  the  first  setting,  as  the  plants 
after  being  taken  from  the  beds,  delight  in  fresh 
soil.  The  earth  must  be  fresh,  or  the  plants  will 
wither  and  die.  After  the  plants  have  become 
well  rooted,  I  run  through  with  a  cultivator  and 
level  the  ground,  after  which  they  will  begin  to 
thrive  finely;  while  the  hot-beds  are  again  ready 
to  be  thinned  out.  Then  the  plow  and  hoe  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  field  or  patch 
kept  thoroughly  cleaned,  carefully  turning  vines 
during  plowing,  and  afterwards  replacing  them. 
I  have  cultivated  sweet  potatoes  largely  after 
this  plan,  and  with  good  success ;  it  is  not  so 
satisfactorily  performed  on  soil  which  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  where  weeds  grow  and  are  hard  to 
keep  down ;  I  therefore  practice  both  plans.” 


It  is  very  desirable  to  have  corn  so  planted 
that  it  can  be  worked  both  ways,  and  every 
good  farmer  prides  himself  in  having  his  rows 
straight  and  true.  The  distance  the  hills  should 
be  apart  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
corn,  and  the  strength  of  the  soil;  very  small 
corn  ought  not  to  be  in  hills,  but  in  continuous 
rows.  Hills  of  ordinary  field  corn  should  stand 
from  3'|  a  to  41  ]□  feet  apart  each  way,  and  it  looks 
best  to  have  the  rows  of  hills  cross  exactly 
at  right  angles.  So  important  is  this,  that  we 
think  it  well  to  measure  the  angle  at  starting 
when  large  fields  are  marked  out  for  corn,  and 
where  the  fences  or  other  boundaries  are  not 
exactly  at  right  angles.  This  is  done  thus: 
establish  one  true  base  line,  as  A-B,  fig.  2,  for 
the  first  row  upon  one  side ;  then  measure  30 
feet  upon  it,  with  a  50-foot  tape-line,  between 
two  points,  c  and  cl;  next  take  40  feet  upon  the 
tape  from  the  point  c ,  and  draw  part  of  a  circle 
where  you  suppose  a  line,  meeting  the  line  A ,  />, 
at  c,  at  right  angles,  would  pass;  then  move  the 
end  of  the  tape-line  to  the  point  d  and  take  50 
feet  upon  it — the  point  c ,  on  the  40-foot  circle 
where  the  50-foot  circle  will  cross,  establishes  a 
line  c-e,  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  base  line. 


This  is  easy  and  takes  less  time  to  do  than  to  tell. 

The  field  is  properly  marked  in  two  directions 
by  a  variety  of  implements.  Three  cultivator 
teeth,  set  in  a  joist  to  which  shafts  and  handles 
are  attached,  makes  a  good  marker.  Two 
wheels  on  a  4-foot  axle-tree,  with  a  pole  having  a 
chain  dragging  upon  the 
ground  to  mark  where 
the  wheel  must  run  the 
next  time,  is  also  a  con¬ 
venient  implement.  If 
the  furrows  are  made 
fully  and  uniformly  two 
inches  deep,  the  corn 
may  be  dropped  and 
SLJl  then  covered  on  smooth 
Fig.  2. — eight  angle,  land,  with  a  harrow  on 
its  back,  or  with  one  without  teeth,  and  loaded. 
We  describe  a  good  corn-marker,  which  makes 
deep  marks,  in  another  article.  There  are 
some  pretty  good  corn  droppers,  but  none 
exactly  adapted  to  planting  in  rows  both  ways. 
The  dropping  is  a  rather  tedious  hand  process. 
It  may  be  somewhat  lightened  by  having  a 
small  tin  measure,  which  will  hold  five  or  six 
kernels.  A  little  skill  is  required  to  throw  the 
kernels  scattering,  but  it  is  done  rapidly.  James 
Corlis,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  uses  a  home¬ 
made  implement  for  covering  corn,  of  which 
he  sends  us  a  drawing.  The  runners  or  scrapers 
(fig.  1)  are  of  l'^-inch  oak  plank  10  inches  high, 
and  33  inches  long.  These  are 
set  34  inches  apart  in  front,  and 
9  inches  at  the  rear.  They 
are  champfered  on  the  outside 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
protected  by  a  strip  of  iron  on 
the  inside.  There  are  three 
cross-pieces  of  inch  stuff.  A 
smoother,  4  feet  long,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  one  runner  behind 
to  remove  surplus  soil,  stones, 
and  bits  of  sod.  This  smooth¬ 
er  is  attached  by  carriage  bolts, 
so  as  to  be  set  higher  or  low¬ 
er.  A  G-foot  stick  for  a  handle 
is  bolted  to  the  implement  as 
shown.  Two  horses  are  used, 
and  it  may  be  loaded  or  run 
simply  by  its  own  weight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  We  think 
it  might  also  be  used  for  covering  potatoes. 

- t  -  ,  m - 

Crows  in  the  Corn  Field. 

Crows  are  not  the  only  birds  that  trouble  corn 
after  it  is  planted,  and  before 
it  is  strong  enough  to  defy 
them,  but  they  are  so  active, 
knowing,  and  almost  insati¬ 
able,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy  to  spare  the  few 
which  may  be  killed,  in  order 
to  secure  complete  protection 
to  our  corn  fields  from  their 
ravages.  Mr.  C.  H.  Rue  traps 
crows  in  a  way  which  we  tried 
last  year  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  He  says  he  goes  upon 
the  principle  that  a  crow  will 
go  almost  anywhere  for  an 
egg.  If  lie  cannot  find  a  se¬ 
cluded  spot  which  will  answer 
his  purpose,  he  makes  a  sort 
of  little  bower  of  brush  stuck 
into  the  ground,  leaving  a  narrow  entrance.  In 
this  lie  makes  a  rough  nest  and  puts  in  some  hens 
eggs.  The  sticks  must  stand  close  and  meet  at 


the  top  so  a  crow  cannot  get  in,  except  by  the 
entrance  ;  here  a  steel  trap  is  set,  fastened  by  a 
cord,  covered  with  tissue  paper,  and  this  sprin¬ 
kled  over  with  earth.  We  practiced  placing  an 
egg  for  bait  just  where  the  crow,  when  he  eats 
it,  will  see  the  others.  The  first  crow  that  flies 
over  will  almost  surely  be  the  victim,  and  as 
soon  as  caught,  will  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
liis  cries.  This  will  draw  a  crowd  of  sympa¬ 
thizers.  The  bird  may  be  taken  out  of  the  trap 
and  fastened  to  a  stake  with  his  wings  tied  to¬ 
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gether  and  left  so  half  a  day.  He  will  keep  up  his 
cries  and  not  another  crow  will  visit  that  field 
that  year,  if  it  be  not  more  than  10  or  12  acres 
in  extent.  The  crow,  in  case  no  bones  are 
broken,  may  then  be  liberated,  if  the  farmer 
is  tender-hearted,  or  used  upon  another  field. 


A  Furrowing-  Corn  Marker. 

Most  of  the  corn  markers  in  general  use, 
make  too  shallow  marks,  necessitating  some 
other  mode  of  deepening.  A  sled  marker 
having  two  or  three  runners,  8  inches  high 
and  2  inches  wide,  with  their  forward  end3 
sawed  out  so  that  a  cultivator  tooth  may  be 
set  in  each,  accomplishes  all  that  is  desired. 
The  teeth  may  be  set  to  run  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  and  the  runners  following 


pack  the  earth  a  little,  and  prevent  the  furrows 
filling  up.  Such  a  corn  marker  may  be  made 
in  half  an  hour,  and  if  fastened  with  strong 


Fig.  1.— IMPLEMENT  FOE  COVE  KING  COEN. 


Planting  Indian  Corn. 


FURROW  CORN  MARKER. 
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nails,  is  firm  enough  for  use  on  smooth  land. 
The  accompanying  engraving  shows  such  a 

A  !  A  ' 


Fig.  1.—  HOG-DRESSET)  VEAL. 

marker.  The  rod  and  chain  attached  to  the 
cross-piece  is  hinged  on,  and  may  be  turned 
upon  either  side.  The  chain  in  dragging  marks 
where  the  next  furrow  is  to  be  made,  or  the 
track  of  the  horse,  whichever  is  preferred. 


Veal— The  Fatted  Calf. 

The  sale  of  a  well-fatted  calf  in  the  vicinity  of 
good  markets,  usually  brings  in  as  much  money 
as  it  costs  to  keep  a  cow  through  the  winter. 
A  good  calf  sells  for  the  price  of  one  or  two 
tons  of  hay.  The  cow  should  pay  for  her  keep¬ 
ing  by  her  milk  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  good 
many  calves  come  to  market  on  their  feet. 
This  is  a  poor  way,  for  the  veal  is  injured  by  the 
confined,  heated,  hungry  and  nervous  condition 
the  animals  are  often  in.  It  is  far  better,  and 
the  producer  realizes  more,  besides,  for  the  veal 
to  come  to  market  “hog-dressed,”  as  it  is  called. 
A  veal  so  dressed  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  calf 
is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  strung  up  by 
one  hind  leg  to  bleed.  Then  the  head  is  skin¬ 
ned  and  removed ;  the  feet,  skinned  to  the  hocks 
and  knees,  and  removed.  The  lights  and  guts 
are  taken  out,  leaving  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
sweetbreads,  etc.,  in  place.  After  wiping  out 
and  hanging  up  until  cool,  it  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  skin  of  the  head  may  be  tied  over 
the  neck,  that  of  the  legs  over  the  ends,  and  a 
single  cord  around  the  ribs  closes  the  carcass 
together,  and  secures  cleanliness.  Sometimes 
the  head  and  feet  are  taken  off  without  skinning, 
as  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  frequently  only 
a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  belly,  and  all 
the  viscera,  except  the  kidneys,  taken  out.  In 
this  case  a  stick  is  inserted  to  hold  the  cut 


open  and  air  the  cavity. 

When  veal  is  required  for 
home  consumption  or  for 
the  neighborhood,  the  calf  is 
skinned  and  dressed.  After 
hanging  until  cold  it  is  cut 
in  two,  as  shown  in  figures  2 
and  3.  When  cut  up  for  use 
the  principal  divisions  are 
those  indicated  in  fig.  2.  The 
cut  dividing  the  quarters 
passes  just  back  of  the  ribs. 

The  hind-quarter  is  divided 
into  the  “  Loin,”  a,  and  the 
“  Leg,”  5,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  further  cut  up,  or 
used  entire  as  choice  roast¬ 
ing  pieces.  From  the  fore¬ 
quarter  the  “  Shoulder,”  c, 
is  first  removed,  cutting  be¬ 
neath  the  shoulder-blade, 
and  close  to  the  ribs.  Then 
the  “Neele,”  d,  d,  and  the 
“  Breast,”  e,  e,  are  separated, 
cutting  through  all  the  ribs. 

The  shoulder  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  roasting  piece  when  the 
blade  is  taken  out,  and  the 
end  is  nicely  folded  down 
and  stuffed.  Both  the  breast 
and  neck  are  excellent  for 
stews,  cutlets,  fricassee,  etc. 

Veal  cutlets  are  generally 
cut  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  leg,  like  steaks.  This 
leaves  the  upper  half  to 
roast.  The  hock  and  ten¬ 
dinous  portion  near  it, 
should  always  be  removed 
in  preparing  the  joint  for 

roasting.  The  French  and  "•  exterior  of  veal  carcass. 
Germans  take  the  cutlets  from  the  fore-quarter. 


Fig.  3.— INTERIOR. 


The  Horse  Bot  and  Bot-Fly. 

There  are  not  less  than  three  insects,  which, 
in  their  larva  or  grub  state,  are  parasitic  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  The  grubs  are  known  as 
Bots,  and  the  flies,  which  are  the  mature  prop¬ 
agating  insects,  are  called  Bot-flies  or  Gadflies. 
They  vary  in  size  and  general  appearance  a 
good  deal,  in  both  the 
mature  and  grub  states. 
The  common  one  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the 
legs  and  body,  another 
about  the  throat,  and  a 
third  upon  the  lips.  The 
common  Bot-fly  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  one  bred  or 
living  in  the  country.  It  is 
represented  in  fig.  1.  This 
is  called  Gasteroplrilus  equi ,  and  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  congeners  by  its  spotted  wings. 
The  insect  is  tawny,  its  abdomen  covered  with 
woolly,  shining  hairs;  the 
thorax  is  black  and  covered 
with  yellow  hairs,  and  the 
eyes  very  dark  brown.  The 
wings  have  several  pale, 
smoky  spots  in  the  middle, 
and  towards  the  tips,  as  eot-fli  . 

represented.  This  is  the  female  fly,  and  the  one 
best  known  ;  when  ready  to  deposit  an  egg  she 
poises  herself  near  the  spot  selected,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  protrudes  her  ovipositer,  and  then 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness  she  darts  down 
and  attaches  an  egg  to  a  hair,  as  shown  in  fig. 
3.  The  eggs  are  slender,  and  are,  so  to  speak, 


Fig.  1.— BOT-FLY. 


cut  off  at  the  large  end  on  a  slant.  They  ad¬ 
here  very  tightly  to  the  hairs,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  ordinary  grooming.  Some,  probably 
dead  ones,  remain  until  the  coat  is  shed  in  the 
spring.  The  writer  has  practiced  washing  the 
parts  of  the  animal  on  which  the  eggs  are  abund¬ 
ant,  with  strong  carbolic  soap,  and  greater  num- 
bers  than  he  has 
X.  ever  before  observed 

remain  unhatched 
X.  through  the  winter. 

vX,  Should  this  prove,  as 

X^  XX  ho  suspects, a  remedy 

for  the  Bots,  it  will 
A\  be  vei7  gratifying, 
for  so  far  as  our  own 
Fig.  3. — bot-fly’s  egg.  horses  are  concerned 
we  are  very  ready  to  forego  any  benefit,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  thought 
might  result  from  tlieir  presence  in  the  stomach. 

Exactly  how  the  eggs  hatch,  appears  to  b$ 
unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  very  lively  little 
worms  come  out  of  them.  We  think  it  probable 
that  they  hatch  and  cause  a  tickling  or  itching 
of  the  skin,  which  makes  the  horse  lick 
or  gnaw  the  spot,  when  they  adhere  to 
the  tongue  or  lips  and  are  swallowed. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  licking 
caused  the  eggs  to  hatch,  and  at  the 
same  time  removed  the  worms.  Once  in 
the  stomach  they  soon  make  an  attach-  Fig.  4. 
ment  and  suspend  themselves  by  two  hooks,  seen 
in  the  engraving,  fig.  4.  This  represents  the  grub 
or  larva,  in  which  condition  the  insect  makes  its 
growth.  The  little  worm  soon  becomes  robust 
and  swollen,  and  remains  much  like  the  form 
shown,  until  it  reaches  the  size  indicated,  never, 
so  far  as  known,  relaxing  its  hold  upon  the 
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walls  of  the  stomach,  which  are  somewhat  pit¬ 
ted.  It  is  of  a  tawny  color,  the  body  being  com¬ 
posed  of  prominent  rings,  besides  indistinct  ones 
at  the  head  and  tail.  The  large  rings  are  edged 
with  a  frill  of  short,  weak  spines.  It 
reaches  maturity  in  the  spring,  and  as 
warm  weather  comes  on  it  loses  its 
hold,  and  is  voided  with  the  dung.  Into 
this  it  burrows,  penetrating  the  ground, 
and  immediately  assumes  the  pupa  con¬ 
dition  (tig.  5),  contracts  in  size,  and  the 
outer  surface  becomes  a  hard  shell,  within 
which  the  final  transformations  take  place. 
The  pupa  hatches  out  into  the  fly  first  described. 

We  have  seen  the  stomachs  of  many  horses 
said  to  have  died  from  the  hots,  and  have  nev¬ 
er  seen  evidence  of  inflammation  or  other  dis¬ 
eased  condition  caused  by  them.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  claims  that,  in  a  case  which  he  communi¬ 
cates,  bots  were  so  numerous  that  they  stopped 
up  the  “neck  of  the  stomach.”  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  credit  it.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  are  perforated.  That  they  are 
pitted,  is  true — we  have  never  seen  anything 
like  perforation.  Dr.  Liautard,  of  the  N.  Y. 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  informs  us  that 
in  all  his  practice  he  has  never  met  with  but 
one  case  of  death- attributable  to  bots.  In  this 
the  horse’s  stomach  was  perforated,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  died  of  peritonitis  (inflammation  of  the  bow¬ 
els).  He  attributes  a  case  of  sudden  death 
reported  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  by 
him  supposed  to  be  bots,  to  heart  disease.  There 
has  never  been  any  cure  found  for  bots.  There  is 
no  means  of  making  them  disengage  their  hold 
which  will  not  loosen  the  horse’s  hold  on  life. 
Milk  and  molasses  with  a  little  ginger  in  it,  is  a 
favorite  and  excellent  prescription.  It  does  the 
bots  no  harm,  but  is  good  tonic  food  for  the  horse. 


The  Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog. 

Judging  from  the  letters  we  receive,  our  read¬ 
ers  are  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  cranberries.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  an  over-production  of  this  crop. 
There  is  comparatively  little  land  adapted  to 
its  growth,  and  the  territory,  where  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  successful  culture  are  present,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited.  The  people  who  have  peat, 
sand,  and  water,  in  close  proximity  and  capital 
enough  to  develop  these  resources,  have  a  valu¬ 
able  property.  In  a  trip  to  the  cranberry  plan¬ 
tation  of  Messrs.  A.  Sampson  &  I.  Hodges,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  last  August,  we  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  which  the  treatment  differed  from 
that  of  the  Cape  Cod  cultivators,  which  it  will 
be  well  to  add  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bunker. 
The  Grass  Pond  plantation  is  located  in  Coven¬ 
try,  R.  I.,  near  Green  Station,  on  the  railroad. 
The  whole  purchase  consists  of  about  700  acres, 
400  of  which  is  the  basin  of  a  shallow  lake  now 
drained.  It  is  only  six  years  ago  that  the  first 
improvements  were  made,  and  these  in  a  small 
way.  Six  hundred  dollars  were  laid  out  in  drain¬ 
ing  and  sanding  about  ten  acres.  The  wild 
cranberries  are  found  mostly  about  the  edges  of 
the  swamp,  and  the  largest  crop  before  the  im¬ 
provements  was  only  15  barrels.  Three  years 
after,  600  barrels  were  gathered,  which  sold  for 
$7,200  at  the  depot.  This  decided  the  matter  of 
investing  capital  in  the  business,  and  the  im¬ 
provements  have  gone  on  steadily  ever  since. 
The  stream  which  runs  through  the  swamp  is 
large  enough  to  carry  a  saw-mill,  and  is  nearly 
a  mile  long.  This  has  been  straightened  and 
widened  into  a  canal,  which  can  he  used  for 
boating  the  berries  from  the  plantation  to  the 


curing  house,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  teams. 
This  canal  is  the  main  artery  of  drainage,  and 
narrow  ditches  discharge  their  waters  into  it  at 
intervals  of  about  200  feet.  Since  the  drainage, 
and  sanding,  the  plants  have  grown  wonderfully 
and  are  extending  themselves  rapidly  towards 
the  canal,  even  where  there  has  been  no  plant¬ 
ing.  The  owners  have  not  strictly  followed  the 
books,  but  have  felt  their  way  cautiously  to 
the  best  methods  for  their  peculiar  location. 

Sanding  Vines  uroN  the  Grass  is  not  sound 
doctrine  on  Cape  Cod,  j'et  it  works  capitally 
here.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  peat 
here  is  of  quite  recent  formation,  and  the  surface 
of  the  drained  pond  is  too  poor  to  favor  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  bushes.  At  any  rate,  lit¬ 
tle  else  than  a  poor  grass  grows.  The  sand  is 
spread  upon  the  ice  in  the  winter  about  3  inches 
thick,  and  during  the  thaws  of  spring  it  is  sifted 
down  among  the  roots  of  the  vines,  without 
covering  the  tops.  When  the  water  is  drawn 
off  in  the  summer,  the  vines  start  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  berries  general ly  set 
the  first  year  upon  vines  that  have  heretofore 
heen  barren,  or  nearly  so.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  80  acres  now  in  vines  has  been  im¬ 
proved  in  this  simple  way.  It  costs  about  $50 
to  sand  an  acre  3  inches  deep.  Labor  is  about 
$2  a  day,  without  board.  The  sand  or  gravel  is 
found  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  swamp. 
The  edges  of  the  hog  are  covered  with  brush 
and  trees,  and  this  land  is  treated  in  the  Cape 
Cod  way,  that  is,  skinned,  sanded,  and  planted 
with  vines  in  the  hills.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sanding  upon  grass  is  the  best  here,  upon 
those  parts  of  the  bog  where  it  has  been  follow¬ 
ed,  and,  under  similar  conditions,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  succeed  quite  as  well  elsewhere.  The 
vines  start  so  vigorously  after  the  application  of 
the  sand,  that  they  soon  choke  out  the  grass 
and  take  complete  possession  of  the  soil.  We 
saw  acres,  treated  in  this  way,  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  and  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit,  say  from  two  to  three  bushels 
to  the  square  rod.  Two  rods  were  measured 
last  year  to  ascertain  just  what  the  yield  was. 
One  gave  a  barrel,  and  the  other  lacked  about  4 
quarts  of  a  barrel.  Tiie  standard  cranberry 
barrel  of  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  we  believe, 
is  104  quarts.  Capt.  Small  will  probably  shake 
his  head  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  and  say 
that,  this  is  a  bad  feature,  and  skinning  and  sand¬ 
ing  are  needed  to  prevent  it.  But  if  the  vines 
are  all  covered  with  fruit,  the  larger  they  are 
the  better.  Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  3  inches  of  sand  will  last.  If  more  is 
needed,  a  second  coating  is  easily  applied,  and 
it  may  prove  more  economical  to  apply  light 
coatings  at  intervals,  than  to  give  6  inches  at 
once.  The  cultivation  of  cranberries  is  not  so 
much  a  science  that  we  can  afford  to  be  dogmatic. 


A  Trap  for  Musk-rats. 


Almost  every  farmer,  with  reclaimed  land,  or 
with  cranberry  bogs,  suffers  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  musk-rats.  Steel  traps  are  good,  hut 
the  most  we  can  do  with  them,  is  to  take  one 
rat  for  each  trap  in  a  night,  if  he  does  not  gnaw 
his  leg  off.  A  better  trap  is  an  old  barrel.  Sink 
it  near  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  where  there  are 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  animals,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  half  till  it  with  water. 
Put  in  a  couple  of  shingles,  or  light  strips  of 
board,  to  float  on  the  water.  Place  sweet  apples 
or  carrots  cut  in  small  hits  in  the  runs  of  the 
musk-rats,  and  toll  them  to  the  barrel.  Putsev- 
eral  pieces  upon  the  floats,  inside.  The  rats  will 


jump  in  after  their  food,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
get  out.  Where  they  are  plenty,  several  musk¬ 
rats  may  be  taken  in  a  night  by  this  simple  trap, 
it  costs  nothing  but  labor,  can  be  visited  at 
one’s  convenience,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  it  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  vermin  at  once. 


The  Barberry  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — A 
few  years  ago  we  gave  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  employed  the  Barberry  as  a  hedge 
plant  and  advised  its  trial;  but  finding  there 
was  such  difficulty  in  obtaining  seeds,  we  have 
not  of  late  said  much  about  it.  This  year  we 
notice  that  the  leading  seedsmen  offer  Barberry 
seed  in  their  catalogues,  and  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  trial  of  it  can  readily  do  so.  It  is  best  to 
first  thoroughly  soak  the  seeds  and  plant  as  early 
as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  size  before  hot  weather  comes. 


Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing1. 

Moisture,  air  and  a  proper  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds. 
The  first  aot  of  the  seed,  after  being  placed  in 
the  ground,  is  to  absorb  water ;  the  changes 
which  accompany  germination  cannot  take 
place  without  it.  There  must  be  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  moisture,  but  not  too  much,  as  this 
would  exclude  an  equally  important  agent — air, 
without  the  pressure  of  which,  germination  can¬ 
not  take  place.  The  temperature  varies  with 
the  kind  of  seed.  Many  garden  seeds  will  ger¬ 
minate  at  10  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
while  others  require  still  10  degrees  higher,  be¬ 
fore  they  will  start  at  all.  We  do  not,  however, 
with  tender  plants,  run  the  risk  of  the  decay  of 
the  seeds  b}’’  sowing  them  until  the  temperature 
of  the  ground  becomes  considerably  higher  than 
the  lowest  point  at  which  they  will  germinate. 
Peas  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  but  Squashes  and  Melons  require 
that  the  soil  be  above  60  degrees.  These  are 
what  may  be  considered  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  germination  of  the  seed  — the  chemi¬ 
cal  conditions.  The  act  of  germination — the 
bursting  of  the  seed-coat  and  the  liberation  of 
the  embryo  plant — is  accomplished  by  these, 
hut  this  embryo  plant  has  then  to  encounter 
mechanical  obstacles  before  it  can  become  fairly 
established  and  begin  to  sustain  itself.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  whole  growth  of  the 
plant,  from  the  time  it  bursts  the  seed-coat  until 
its  first  leaves  appear  above  the  surface,  is  from 
the  nourishment  contained  within  the  seed  it¬ 
self.  The  young  plant  has  to  push  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  its  root  end  is  struggling  to  get  down¬ 
ward  while  the  opposite  end  is  seeking  the 
light.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  depth  at, 
which  the  seed  is  placed,  hut  the  character  of 
the  soil  above  it  will  have  great  influence  upon 
the  young  plant.  One  great  cause  of  failure 
with  seeds,  is  too  deep  planting.  Small  seeds 
placed  deep  may  germinate,  but  the  young  plant 
will  he  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  the  amount 
of  nutriment  in  so  small  a  seed  not  supplying  suf¬ 
ficient  material  to  allow  the  plant  to  grow  large 
enough  to  reach  so  great  a  distance.  The  young 
plant  perishes  and  the  seedsman  is  blamed  for 
furnishing  poor  seeds.  The  other  extreme,  sow¬ 
ing  too  shallow  may  occur,  but  we  think  sel¬ 
dom.  The  chief  trouble  here  is,  that  the  young 
plant  beipg  so  near  the  surface  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  too  dry,  before  the  roots  are  ready  to  take 
up  moisture.  The  character  of  the  soil  above 
the  seeds  is  an  important  point.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  a  germinating  plant  can 
make  much  easier  progress  through  a  light  soil, 
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than  through  a  heavy  one,  and  it  happens  'with 
some  soils  that  the  surface  becomes  so  baked 
after  a  rain,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
seeds  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulty. 
Our  market  gardeners,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a 
stand  with  seeds,  the  young  plants  of  which  are 
feeble,  sow  many  times  more  than  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  united  efforts,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
multitute  of  young  plants  may  be  able  to  throw 
off  the  covering.  With  delicate  seeds  sown  in  a 
seed-bed,  the  covering  should  be  of  a  light  na¬ 
ture.  The  soil  should  be  largely  of  leaf  mould. 
This  being  light,  may  allow  the  seeds  to  remain 
too  dry,  and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  to  be  packed 
down  by  pressure  with  a  board,  or  patting  with 
a  spade  after  sowing.  This  packing  may  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  the  statement  that  the  cover¬ 
ing  should  he  light,  but  a  soil  consisting  largely 
of  decayed  leaves,  or  decayed  spent  hops,  is  of 
an  elastic  character  and  will  not,  like  a  heavy 
soil,  pack  so  closely  as  to  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  young  plants.  Flower  seeds  are  often 
very  fine  and  need  more  care  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  its  depth  than  coarser 
seeds.  Very  fine  seeds  need  hut  a  mere  sifting 
of  earth  over  them  or  no  covering  at  all.  With 
Lobelias  and  such  minute  seeds,  we  have  had 
the  best  success  by  strewing  them  over  the  level 
surface  of  the  earth  in  a  pot  and  then  covering 
the  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass.  The  object  of 
the  glass  is  to  keep  the  surface  from  becom¬ 
ing  dry.  In  gardens  where  the  soil  dries  quickly, 
it  is  well  to  shade  the  spot  where  fine  seeds  are 
sown.  According  to  our  experience,  the  seed 
sold  by  our  dealers,  is  generally  good,  and  we 
believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  complaints 
of  poor  seed  arises  from  burying  the  seeds  too 
deeply  and  covering  them  with  too  heavy  a  soil. 


Sweet  Corn — Varieties  and  Culture. 

Every  now  and  then  an  article  appears  in  an 
English  journal  giving  an  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  maize — which  is  with  difficulty 
grown  at  all  in  England,  though  some  cultiva¬ 
tors  have  managed  to  raise  ears  for  the  table. 
They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  our  sweet  vari¬ 
eties  are  quite  different  from  field  corn,  and  a 
friend  of  ours  sent  last  spring  to  Shirley  Hib¬ 
bard,  a  collection  of  our  best  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  thinking  that  so  enthusiastic  and  compe¬ 
tent  a  horticulturist,  being  put  upon  the  right 
track,  would  astonish  his  friends  with  a  novelty. 
Mr.  H.,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Horticulturist, 
states  his  failure,  but  speaks  of  the  corn  as  pop 
corn!  We  can  understand  the  failure  to  grow 
the  corn,  but  to  call  our  delicious,  sugary  varie¬ 
ties  “popcorn  !”  The  American  Minister  should 
demand  his  passports  at  once.  We  wonder 
what  proportion  of  our  readers  enjoy  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  sweet  corn.  Of  course  everybody  has 
roasting  ears,  when  the  field  corn  will  yield 
them,  but  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  use 
of  sweet  corn,  cultivated  solely  for  the  table,  is 
by  no  means  general.  The  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  differ  from  the  common  kinds  in  the  great¬ 
er  abundance  of  sugar;  the  grain,  when  ripe, 
is  much  shriveled  and  wrinkled,  and  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  horny  texture.  We  have  the  impression 
that  Roger  Williams,  in  a  work  published  about 
1644,  mentions  that  sweet  corn  was  in  use 
among  the  Indians,  but  have  not  the  work  at 
hand  to  confirm  it.  Many  can  recollect  when 
there  was  but  one  kind  of  sweet  corn,  while  now 
the  catalogues  enumerate  some  twenty,  differ¬ 
ing  in  stature,  size  of  cob,  sweetness,  color,  and 
earliness.  As  with  common  corn,  it  is  easy  bv 
the  exercise  of  a  little  care,  to  fix  any  desirable 


peculiarity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  sorts 
will  deteriorate  if  due  attention  be  not  given  to 
selecting  the  seed.  Sweet  corn  is  found  to  be  a 
profitable  crop  by  those  farmers  who  are  near 
enough  to  large  cities  to  enable  them  to  take 
the  corn  to  market.  It  is  useful  in  a  rotation, 
as  the  necessary  cultivation  cleans  the  land  and 
puts  it  in  excellent  order  for  rye  or  wheat,  while 
a  large  amount  of  fodder,  more  valuable  than 
that  from  common  corn,  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  returns.  The  earliest  varieties  are 
generally  very  small,  both  in  the  plant  and  in 
the  ear.  The  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  and  the  Early 
Harraganset,  are  both  excellent  for  family  use. 
A  local  Hew  Jersey  variety  called  Tom  Thumb, 
is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  the  Hew  York 
market,  and  is  the  largest  early  variety  that  we 
have  seen.  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  is  the 
variety  grown  for  the  Boston  market,  and, 
among  a  half  dozen  sorts  that  we  grew  last 
season,  gave  the  best  satisfaction  of  any. 

Adams’  Early,  Bates’  Extra  Early,  Early  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  Forty  Days,  are  all  said  to  be  good 
and  early,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  Of  intermediate  sorts  there  are  several : 
Early  Eight-Rowed  Sugar  and  Twelve-Rowed 
Sugar,  arc  commended.  Asylum,  a  variety  sent 
out  by  the  Dexter  Asylum,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  one  of  the  best.  Olcott’s  Farmer’s  Club  did 
not  please  us  last  year,  but  it  is  commended  by 
so  many  good  judges,  that  we  think  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  the  seed  and  shall 
try  again.  Red  Cob  Sweet  has  a  red  cob,  and 
large  sweet  kernels.  Mexican  Sweet  is  black 
and  does  not  look  so  well  upon  the  table  as  the 
white  kinds,  but  one  upon  tasting  it,  forgets  all 
prejudices  against  color,  and  takes  another 
ear.  Mr.  Gregory  says  of  it:  “The  sweetest 
and  tenderest  for  table  uses  of  all  the  varieties 
I  am  acquainted  with,”  and  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gregory.  For  latest  we  have  Trimble’s 
Improved  and  Stowells’  Evergreen,  both  excel¬ 
lent,  the  last  named  keeping  in  eating  condition 
for  a  long  time.  All  the  varieties  are  not  enu¬ 
merated,  but  here  are  enough  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  selection.  Were  we  restricted  to  one 
variety  we  should,  with  our  present  experience, 
take  Crosby’s  Extra  Early.  Sweet  corn  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  and 
then  be  sowed  in  drills  2’|2  feet  apart  for  the 
small  sorts,  and  4  feet  for  the  larger  kinds, 
thinning  to  about  a  foot  in  the  drill.  The  early 
dwarf  kinds  mature  sooner  if  sown  on  light  soil. 
For  the  later  sorts  the  ground  should  be  well 
manured.  Compost  from  the  hen-house  will  be 
found  excellent  to  give  a  start.  It  should  be 
well  mixed  in  the  drill  before  putting  in  the  seed. 


How  Much  Manure  to  a  Cow  ? 


Carefully  conducted  experiments  show  that  a 
cow  of  the  average  size  will  void  about  60  lbs. 
of  manure  in  a  day,  measuring  about  ll  |r,  cubic 
feet,  which  is  more  than  three  cords,  weighing 
over  ten  tons,  for  a  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  good  cultivators  that  three  loads  of  peat 
or  muck  mixed  with  one  load  of  cow-dunsr, 
make  a  compost  quite  as  effective  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  meadows  as  the  cow-dung  itself.  If  this 
were  done,  we  should  have  twelve  cords  of 
good  compost  from  the  solid  excrements  of  one 
cow.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  solid.  If  this 
were  carefully  saved  by  peat  absorbents,  kept 
under  the  stable,  or  in  it,  it  would  double  the 
pile,  or  be  equal  to  twenty-four  cords  of  good 
compost.  If  this  were  spread  upon  two  acres 
of  run-down  meadow,  producing  a  ton  of  hay 


or  less  per  acre,  it  would  increase  the  crop  prob¬ 
ably  to  three  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  year,  and 
the  effects  of  it  would  be  seen  in  increased  crops 
for  five  years  longer.  In  those  two  acres  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  between  profit¬ 
able  and  unprofitable  farming  for  five  years. 
This  compost,  if  sold  in  many  good  farming 
districts,  would  bring  $4  per  cord  or  $96.  Used 
on  the  meadow  it  would  produce  much  more  in 
successive  crops  of  hay.  This  estimate  shows 
what  may  be  done  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  to  increase  the  home  supply  of  fertilizers. 
We  have  found  that  nothing  pays  better  than 
labor  applied  to  the  compost  heap. 

The  Field  Culture  of  Sage. 

BY  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

The  variety  of  sage  sought  after  by  those  who 
grow  it  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  known  as  the 
“Broad-leaf.”  An  old  grower  will  rarely  pur¬ 
chase  seed  if  the  purity  and  freshness  of  it  can¬ 
not  he  guaranteed  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  raiser.  Last  season,  when  home-grown 
seed  was  quite  scarce,  an  enterprising  farmer  in 
the  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  sold  his  eiftire 
crop  of  100  lbs.  to  his  neighbors  at  $10  per  lb.; 
they  could  readily  have  bought  imported  seed 
at  less  than  half  that  price.  Imported  seed 
usually  has  more  light  seed,  which  is  an  ob¬ 
jection,  in  addition  to  those  which  spring  from 
a  probable  lack  of  purity  and  freshness. 

In  raising  sage,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind 
that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  crop  is 
the  leaves  ;  the  poorer  the  land  and  the  less  the 
manure,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  leaves  to 
stems.  That  the  interests  of  both  buyer  and 
seller  may  be  equally  consulted,  rather  light  soil 
is  selected,  which  is  in  good  condition,  and  three 
or  four  cords  of  some  compost  equal  in  strength 
to  stable  manure,  and  mechanically  fine,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  acre.  A  heavier  dressing  would 
produce  a  larger  crop,  but  then  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  would  be  stems,  for  the  ranker  the 
crop  the  coarser  the  stems.  The  seed  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  June,  but  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  also  affected  by  the  length  of  time  it 
grows;  that  planted  early,  and  therefore  grow¬ 
ing  the  entire  season  makes  more  and  heavier 
wood,  while  that  planted  later  makes  propor¬ 
tionally  more  leaves,  and  therefore  a  better  arti¬ 
cle.  The  ground  must  be  very  thoroughly 
worked,  two  plowings  and  harrowings  are  none 
too  many,  and  then  raked  level  and  fine,  as 
for  a  root  crop  ;  the  seed  is  planted  in  rows, 
from  14  to  18  inches  apart,  and  from  three- 
quarters  to  an  inch  deep.  About  five  pounds 
of  seed  are  used  for  an  acre.  The  seed  come 
slowly :  if  the  season  is  favorable,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  show  themselves  in  two  weeks;  but  if 
the  surface  bakes,  the  best  seed  may  fail  to  push 
through,  for  the  seed  itself  comes  up  with  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  ground  bakes  hard,  it  is 
apt  to  be  broken  off,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
plant.  Keep  the  crop  clear  of  weeds,  which 
will  require  considerable  care  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  but  later  in  the  season  it  will 
so  nearly  cover  the  ground  as  to  shade  it,  and 
thus  keep  it  comparatively  clean.  In  the  early 
fall,  cut  the  crop  with  a  large  knife  ora  smooth- 
edged  sickle.  Cure  it  by  spreading  in  the  shade 
in  some  airy  building,  on  racks  or  laths,  8  or  10 
inches  apart,  the  laths  being  a  couple  of  inches 
apart  in  the  racks.  These  racks,  which  are 
excellent  for  drying  all  kinds  of  herbs,  are  made 
by  using  l1  |.»-inch  boards  as  uprights  which  are 
from  four  to 'six  inches  wide;  in  these,  cut 
notches  l1 12  inches  wide  and  two  or  three  deep, 
witli  a  downward  slant,  securing  them  firmly  to 
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BRANDING  CATT 

the  floor  below  and  the  beams  above,  having 
them  in  rows  a  little  scant,  4  feet  apart,  and  5 
or  G  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Into  the  notches, 
slide  slips  of  an  inch  or  incli-and-quarter  stuff, 
and  lay  on  these  laths  at  distances  above  given. 
When  the  season  is  closed,  all  can  be  readily 
removed  and  stored  for  future  use.  By  using 
artificial  heat,  the  sage  may  be  dried  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  this  does  not  make  so  good  an 
article  as  that  which  dries  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks;  the  cooler  the  weather  the 
handsomer  the  appearance  of  the  crop  when 
dried.  A  mass  of  green  sage  which  makes  a 
cord  by  measure  when  trod  in  green,  will  weigh 
about  250  lbs.  when  dry.  Two  tons,  when  dry, 
are  considered  a  good  crop  per  acre.  To  market 
the  crop,  have  strong  tow  bags  measuring  7x3 
feet,  put  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  open,  and 
secure  firmly  to  a  trap-door;  fill  in  the  sage  and 
i  then  tread  it  down  as  compactly  as  possible.  A 
!  bag  of  these  dimensions  will  hold  150  lbs.  of 
dried  sage.  The  price  varies  with  different 
seasons,  depending  of  course  on  the  quantity 
grown,  from  8  to  35  cents  per  lb. ;  averaging 
for  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  Boston  market, 
12l\i  cents.  Sage  is  a  very  reliable  crop  when 
once  up,  it  being  not  so  much  affected  by  drouth 


L  E.— From  a  Sketch  by  E.  Jump.- 

as  root  crops.  After  a  rain  it  recovers  from 
its  check,  and  starts  a  fresh  growth  immediately 
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Branding  Cattle. 

In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  California 
and  Texas— States  that  were  formerly  Spanisli- 
American,  cattle  raising  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  cattle  are  nearly  wild,  live  in 
immense  herds,  and  have  an  extensive  range. 
The  writer  has  traveled  a  whole  day  to 
cross  the  boundaries  of  a  single  hacienda  in 
Northern  Mexico.  The  proprietorship  of  cattle 
as  well  as  horses  is  established  by  the  presence 
of  the  brand  of  the  owner  upon  the  animals. 
Many  are  familiar  with  this  method  of  marking 
horses  and  mules,  as  it  is  practised  upon  those 
belonging  to  the  army.  The  brand  may  be  the 
initials  of  the  owner,  but  it  is  quite  as  often  some 
arbitrary  sign  which,  when  adopted,  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Alcalde — the  town 
records.  The  presence  of  one’s  mark  upon 
an  animal  is  proof  of  ownership,  and  if  lie  can 
show  a  brand  duly  recorded,  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  animal,  he  can  take  possession 
of  it  in  spite  of  any  bills  of  sale  that  the  pre¬ 


sent  holder  may  show  as  evidence  that  he 
came  legally  by  it.  When  a'n  animal  is  sold, 
the  seller  puts  on  the  venta  brand,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  same  one  reversed,  and  the  purchaser 
then  marks  the  animal  with  his  own  brand. 
Horses  which  have  changed  hands  frequently, 
are  singularly  scarred,  the  results  of  many 
brandings.  Cattle  on  the  large  estates  are  driven 
up  once  a  year  for  branding,  and  the  occasion 
is  one  of  great  festivity,  as  the  neighbors  come 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  and  to  lend  their  aid. 
It  affords  the  young  men  a  fine  opportunity  to 
show  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lasso.  The 
animals  are  corralled,  or  driven  into  an  inclo¬ 
sure  and  let  out,  a  few  at  a  time.  The  wild 
beasts  set  off  at  full  speed  and  are  pursued  by 
the  horsemen  who  capture  them  with  the  lasso. 
The  chase  is  often  a  long  and  exciting  one,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  animal  must  be  caught 
by  both  the  horns  and  a  hind  foot  before  it  is 
brought  to  terms.  At  the  time  of  branding, 
those  having  marks  which  show  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  other  parties,  are  separated  from  the 
others,  and  all  that  are  without  marks  are  brand¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  the  hot  iron.  On  large  estates 
the  festival  lasts  for  several  days,  and  there 
is  feasting,  with  music  and  dancing  at  night. 
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The  Lungwort. — {Pulmonaria  officinalis.) 

The  prevailing  taste  for  plants  -with  unnatu¬ 
rally  variegated  foliage,  has  had  the  good  elfect 
of  bringing  into  notice  several  old-fashioned 


THE  lungwort — ( Pulmonaria  officinalis.) 
plants,  the  natural  condition  of  which  is  to  be 
speckled  or  striped.  Among  these  is  the  Lung¬ 
wort,  so  old  as  to  be  quite  as  rare  as  a  new 
thing.  We  recently  saw  it  in  a  florist’s  collec¬ 
tion  as  Pulmonana  ccerulea  variegata,  which, 
though  very  good  as  a  name,  could  not  make 
the  plant  anything  but  Lungwort.  It  is  a  very 
pretty,  hardy  perennial,  which  flourishes  best 
in  sandy  soils,  and  in  early  spring  gives  clusters 
of  lively  purplish-blue  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
spotted,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  very 
pale  green.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has 
its  representative  in  this  country  in  the  Virginia 
Lungwort,  which  we  figured  in  July,  1867.  The 
name  Pulmonaria ,  as  well  as  that  of  Lungwort, 
has  reference  to  its  former  use  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  It  was  a  notion  in  olden  times,  that 
plants  indicated  by  the  shape  of  their  parts  or 
by  markings,  their  uses  as  remedies.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  from  their  spots,  bearing 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lungs,  were 
considered  on  this  account  to  be  a  proper 
remedy  to  be  used  in  diseases  of  those  organs. 


Young  Evergreens  from  the  Woods. 


Every  spring  great  numbers  of  evergreens  are 
offered  by  those  who  collect  them  from  the 
woods,  and  they  are  sold,  especially  the  small 
ones,  at  very  low  rates.  Those  who  wish  a 
large  number  of  Arbor  Vitaes  and  Hemlocks 
for  hedges,  are  tempted  by  the  low  prices  to 


buy  these  young  trees ;  they  are  set  for  a  hedge, 
and  if  a  large  portion  die,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  the  seller  is  blamed.  These  seedling  trees, 
which  have  grown  in  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
are  pulled  up,  and  have  lost  a  share  of  their 
roots.  If  set  in  a 
single  row  for  a 
hedge,  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun 
and  wind  in  this 
very  unnatural 
condition,  and  a 
large  portion  of 
them  are  likely  to 
die.  Trees  of  this 
kind  should  be 
planted  and  grown 
a  year  before  they 
are  permanently 
placed  in  the 
hedge.  The  Arbor 
Vitaes,  if  planted 
close  together,  will 
afford  one  another 
mutual  shade  and 
protection,  and  the 
Hemlocks  should 
be  placed  closely, 
and  a  shelter  of 
some  kind  be  built 
over  them.  A  plat¬ 
form,  covered  with 
evergreen  boughs 
or  with  brush, 
should  be  support¬ 
ed  above  them ; 
this,  while  it  will 
give  the  needed 
shade,  will  allow  a 
free  circulation  of 
air  beneath  it. 

With  the  best  care 
some  of  the  young 
trees  will  die,  but 
those  which  sur¬ 
vive  after  a  sea¬ 
son’s  protection  may  be  planted  in  the  hedge-row 
another  year  without  fear  of  loss.  A  good  share 
of  the  native  evergreens  offered  by  nurserymen 
is  raised  from  young  seedlings  from  the  woods, 
which  have  grown  a  few  years  in  the  nursery. 

■  4E  am  - - 

Opium  Culture. 

In  a  previous  article  we  gave  the  substance 
of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  since  had  other  details  of  Opium  cul¬ 
ture  from  him,  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  E. 
Lewis,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who,  in  1822,  assist¬ 
ed  his  father  who  resided  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
cultivating  the  poppy,  and  in  gathering  opium. 
This  gentleman  agrees  with  “B.,”  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  thinking  that  opium  can  be  profitably 
produced  in  this  country.  We  do  not  wish  to 
get  up  an  Opium  excitement,  but  as  there  has 
been  much  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  subject,  we 
present  such  experience  as  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
cure.  As  our  correspondent  “B.,”  is  fuller 
in  his  details  than  Dr.  L.,  we  follow  his  article, 
noting  where  the  two  differ  in  their  practice. 
The  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  very  small,  and 
with  care  in  sowing,  three  or  four  ounces  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre,  but  much  more  is  gener¬ 
ally  used,  to  be  sure  of  a  good  stand.  “  B.  ” 
says:  “The  seed  will  not  bear  burial.  Take 
great  pains  in  sowing,  and  cover  very  lightly, 
not  more  than  ’Is  to  ’|4  of  an  inch.  If  covered 
too  deep,  you  will  lose  your  labor.  I  sowed  | 


plenty  of  seed  and  thinned  out,  leaving  the  best 
plants,  eating  the  others  as  greens,  and  feeding 
the  pig.  Do  not  be  alarmed — they  are  very 
nice  when  young,  full  as  good  as  beets  or  spin¬ 
ach.  The  time  of  sowing  will  vary  in  different 


the  opium  poppy — ( Papaver  somniferum.) 

localities,  the  point  being,  to  have  the  capsules 
mature  in  the  driest  time — say  from  the  last  of 
July  to  the  first  of  September.  In  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  I  sowed  from  May  5th  to  May 
20th.  The  cultivation  should  be  as  thorough 
as  that  of  an  onion  or  ruta-baga  field.”  The 
Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum,  is  the 
one  from  which  the  very  double  garden  varie¬ 
ties  have  sprung.  There  are  two  marked  vari¬ 
eties,  the  white,  and  black-seeded ;  the  white  be¬ 
ing  the  most  valuable  for  opium,  while  the 
black-seeded  is  preferred  where  the  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  oil 
from  the  seeds.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  showing  the  flower  and  capsule. 
The  narcotic  juice  is  developed  only  about 
flowering  time,  and  our  correspondent’s  remark 
that  the  young  plant  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  spinach,  we  can  readily  accept.  We  have 
a  parallel  case  in  the  universally  esteemed  let¬ 
tuce,  which,  when  it  runs  up  to  flower,  pro¬ 
duces  a  milky  juice,  which,  in  its  medicinal 
properties,  has  some  resemblance  to  Opium. 
Dr.  Lewis  commenced  scarifying  the  capsules 
as  soon  as  the  petals  had  fallen.  He  says: 
“After  a  sufficient  number  of  poppy  heads  have 
parted  with  their  petals,  to  justify  the  profitable 
commencement,  the  operator,  armed  with  a 
sharp  pocket  knife,  should  take  the  head  in  his 
hand  and  give  the  stalk  a  twist  of  once  and  a 
fourth  around,  then  apply  the  knife  to  the  head 
at  its  largest  circumference,  and  allow  it  to 
gradually  untwist  itself,  thus  making  a  circular 
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incision  around  the  head  or  pericarp.  This  may 
be  done  once,  or  if  a  very  large  one,  twice,  to 
the  same  head.  The  milky  juice  will  at  once 
exude,  and  by  the  next  morning  will  be  ready 
to  be  scraped  off  with  a  somewhat  duller  knife 
and  lodged  in  a  common  tin  cup,  belted  around 
the  operator  by  having  a  handkerchief  through 
the  handle.”  “B.,”on  the  other  hand,  uses  a 
knife  for  the  purpose,  which  makes  three  incis¬ 
ions  at  once,  and  also  a  peculiar  knife  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  product.  He  has  promised  us  a  set 
of  these  implements,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  in 
due  time  to  give  engravings  of  them. 


Trellises  for  Tomato  Plants. 

Those  who  grow  tomatoes  in  the  garden  find 
that  a  support  of  some  kind  is  essential  not  only 
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to  preserve  a  neat  appearance  but  to  produce 
the  finest  fruit.  We  have  already  published 
several  trellises  and  now  add  another  hy  Mr.  E. 
1ST.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  Ivy.  If  the  trellis  is 
made  against  a  fence,  pieces  are  got  out  of  1 1 14  x 
l'la-inch  stuff,  G  inches  longer  than  the  bight  of 
the  fence.  A  small  iron  hook  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  each  piece.  Holes  a  trifle  smaller  than 
common  telegraph  wire  are  bored  in  the  pieces, 
6  inches  apart,  beginning  at  4  inches  from 
the  hook,  end,  and  having  the  last  hole  about  a 
foot  from  the  opposite 
end.  Cut  telegraph 

wire  into  lengths  of3'|  2 
inches,  and  bend  them 
at  1!|4  inch  from  one 
end  at  an  angle  a  little 
more  acute  than  a 
right-angle,  and  drive 
the  pieces  into  the 

holes.  The  piece,  when 
finished,  is  shown  atM, 
fig.  2.  For  every  two 
tomato  plants  there 
will  be  required  one 
of  these  upright  pieces, 
and  one  additional 
piece  at  the  end  of  1  he 
row.  The  slats,  which 
run  horizontally,  arc  ripped  from  an  inch 

board  eight  feet  long,  one-quarter  or  three- 

eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  exactly  similar  to  a 
common  lath  but  twice  its  length.  Cut  both 
ends  of  the  slats  slanting,  as  represented  in  fig. 
1,  which  gives  only  one  section  of  the  trellis. 

Screw  into  the  fence,  near  its  top,  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  iron  eyes,  I?,  fig.  2,  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  accurately.  Now  fasten 
the  books  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  upright 
pieces,  into  these  iron  eyes,  and  let  the  lower 
ends  slightly  enter  the  ground  fifteen  inches  out 


from  the  bottom  of  the  fence.  Place  the  slats 
in  position,  as  seen  in  figure  1,  and  with  a 
small  hammer  drive  the  iron  wire  supports 
tightly  upon  them,  and  your  trellis  is  finished. 

The  tomato  vines  should  be  planted  directly 
under  the  bottom  slat,  and  four  feet  apart; 
this  will  give  two  vines  between  two  up¬ 
rights,  and  one  upright  between  two  vines. 

As  the  vines  grow  up  the  trellis,  weave  their 
tops  in  and  out  between  the  slats,  behind  one 
slat,  in  front  of  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately; 
this  will  support  the  vine  without  any  tying. 
A  few  of  the  upper  slats  might  be  farther  than 
6  inches  apart,  for  economy’s  sake,  but  it  will 
not  answer  to  have  the  lower  ones  any  wider. 

In  the  fall,  after  frost  destroys  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  drive  the  iron  fastenings  loose  hy  strik¬ 
ing  them  behind  the  trellis,  draw  out  the  slats 
horizontally,  letting  the  vines  fall  to  the  ground, 
unhook  the  upright  pieces  and  your  entire  trel¬ 
lis  may  be  placed  under  cover  for  the  winter, 
ready  to  be  put  together  again  the  following 
summer  with  but  a  very  few'  minutes’  work. 

A  trellis  may  be  made  without  the  support  of 
a  fence.  Two  upright  pieces,  (7,  fig.  2,  seven  feet 
long,  are  prepared  with  wires  as  before  describ¬ 
ed,  and  fastened  together  at  the  top  ends  by 
a  small  iron  bolt.  The  lower  ends  are  spread 
three  or  four  feet  apart;  these  uprights  are  se¬ 
cured  in  position  by  being  tied  to  cedar  stakes, 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground ;  I  prefer  wire  to 
twdne  for  tying.  These  supports  are  placed  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  those  against  a  fence, 
and  similar  slats  are  used.  Plant  vines  along 
both  sides  of  the  trellis  four  feet  apart,  as  before. 

My  vines  were  planted  in  rich  soil  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  grew  eight  feet  high,  trained  in  this 
w7ay,  covering  the  entire  trellis,  and  were 
loaded  with  delicious  fruit  nearly  to  their  tops. 

The  slats  running  east  and  west  warped  bad¬ 
ly,  but  those  on  the  trellis  running  north  and 
south  remained  perfectly  free  from  this  defect. 


Entrance  Gates. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  contrivance  so  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  that  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  a  gate, 
be  it  large  or  small.  We  find  this  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  order,  of  any  of  the  surround¬ 


ings  of  a  house,  whether  it  be  the  gate  leading 
to  a  modest  cottage,  or  the  one  that  closes  the 
approach  to  an  expensive  mansion.  The  trouble 
about  gates  must  bo  largely  felt  by  our  readers, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  number  of  requests  we 
have  for  plans  of  gates.  We  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  the  well- 


known  architect,  and  he  referred  us  to  a  gate 
in  his  work  upon  Country  Homes,  as  the  one 
ho  had  found  in  his  experience  to  be  the  most 
easily  built,  and  the  most  durable.  With  Mr. 
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W.’s  permission  we  copy  some  of  his  engravings 
to  illustrate  the  principle,  which  is  that  upon 
which  railroad  bridges  and  span-roofs  are  built. 
Figure  1  shows  the  simplest  form  of  a  gate  of 


this  kind.  Within  a  simple  frame  there  are 
eight  braces  crossing  each  other,  and  five  iron 
rods,  the  heads  of  which  are  let  into  the  upper 
rail  of  the  gate,  and  the  lower  ends  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  screw  and  nut  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  fastened.  The  braces  are  halve  u 
together  where  they  cross  each  other;  they  are 
not  tenoned  into  the  frames  of  the  gate,  but  are 


Fig.  4. — LOWER  HINGE-CORNER. 

held  in  position  by  tightening  the  nuts.  The 
ends  of  the  braces  that  bear  against  the  rods 
have  a  groove  in  each  to  admit  the  end.  The 
principle  of  construction  here  shown  being 
adhered  to,  a  gate  of  this  kind  may  be  orna¬ 
mented  in  various  ways,  as  illustrated  in  the 
work  referred  to.  One  of  these  is  in  the  rustic 
gate,  figure  2,  where  the  whole  is  made  of  cedar 
sticks  and  iron  rods.  Three  other  rails,  besides 
the  upper  and  lower  ones,  are  fastened  to  the 
braces  by  means  of  carriage  bolts.  In  this  gate 
the  iron  rod  at  one  end  is  made  to  answer  as  a 
very  simple  and  permanent  hinge.  It  is  pro¬ 
longed  at  each  end  beyond  the  portion  upon 
which  the  nut  is  screw¬ 
ed  ;  the  upper  end  moves 
in  a  strong  iron  eye 
screwed  into  the  gate 
post,  while  the  lower  end 
is  stepped  into  a  stone 
placed  to  receive  it.  The 
hinges  to  the  gate,  in 
figure  1,  are  strong  and 
very  simple,  and  are 
shown  more  plainly  in 
figures  3,  4,  and  5.  Fig¬ 
ure  5  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  hinge; 
figure  3  shows  the  upper  hinge  corner  in  section  ; 
the  rod  which  holds  this  end  of  the  gate  passes 
through  the  upper  plates  of  the  hinge,  which  is 
further  secured  to  the  gate  by  means  of  carriage 
bolts.  In  figure  4  we  have  a  section  of  the  low¬ 
er  corner,  where  the  iron  rod  passes  through  the 
lower  plate  of  the  hinge,  and  is  there  fastened 
by  the  nut.  The  hinge  may,  if  desired,  be 
countersunk,  to  present  less  iron  work  to  view. 


Lettuce  Growing  in  New  York  City. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


The  passenger  in  the  horse-cars  going  from 
GOth  Street  to  Harlem,  on  New  York  Island, 
any  day  from  June  to  October,  may  see  little 
patches  of  vegetation  of  different  shades  of 
green,  ranged  in  uniform  and  regular  lines. 
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These  are  the  “  salad  patches  ”  cultivated  main¬ 
ly  by  German  market  gardeners ;  they  range 
from  two  acres  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
area.  It  seems  a  wonder  that  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  small  plot  of  earth  should  give  the 
cultivator  a  living;  but  a  living  it  does  give,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  some  have  quite  a  respec¬ 
table  surplus  for  a  “rainy  day.”  The  manner 
of  growing  the  lettuce  forthefirst  or  early  crop, 
is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  market 
gardeners  of  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island,  name¬ 
ly,  using  plants  from  seed  sown  in  fall,  that  have 
been  wintered  over  under  sashes,  and  planted 
out  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  which 
in  these  warm  noolcs  (in  most  cases  at  the  base 
of  rocky  elevations),  is  often  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  March.  In  some  particularly  favored 
spots  the  lettuce  is  planted  out  in  the  first  week 
of  October,  and  if  it  remains  unscathed  during 
winter,  comes  in,  in  such  fine  condition  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  May,  as  to  well  repay  the  risk.  The  va¬ 
riety  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  “Brown 
Dutch.”  In  any  section  of  the  country  where 
the  thermometer  never  falls  further  than  10° 
above  zero,  lettuce  sown  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  planted  out  the  first  week  of  October 
in  sheltered  spots  in  dry  soils,  will  be  almost 
certain  to  “winter  over,”  and  give  a  crop  in 
spring  earlier  than  if  treated  by  any  other 
method.  The  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  ex¬ 
tensively  done  at  such  points  as  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  where,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  it  from  being  had  in  a  mar¬ 
ketable  condition  at  any  time,  by  ranging  the 
sowings  and  plantings,  from  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  middle  of  April.  To  return  to  the 
New  York  City  growers;  the  varieties  grown 
under  glass  and  first  planted  out  in  spring,  are 
usually  the  “Butter”  and  “Curled  Silesia.” 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted  out,  sowings  are 
made  for  a  succession;  this  time,  of  “ Curled 
India”  and  “Butter,”  the  Silesia  being  unfitted 
for  the  warm  weather  at  which  this  sowing 
would  mature.  The  crop  planted  out  in  March 
matures  by  the  end  of  May  or  first  of  June,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off,  the  ground  is  plowed  or 
dug  over,  and  the  plants  sown  in  March  are 
planted.  Another  sowing  is  made  for  plants 
to  succeed  these  again,  and  so  on  during  the 
entire  season,  the  rule  being  to  sow  seed  at  each 
time  of  planting.  Four  crops  of  lettuce  are 
usually  taken  from  June  to  October,  or  nearly 
a  crop  each  month.  The  plants  are  set  about 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  will  average  one  cent 
per  head,  so  that  the  four  crops  give  a  return 
of  nearly  $2,000  per  acre.  This  seems  like  an 
immense  return  for  an  acre,  but  though  the  net 
profits  are  respectable,  there  are  some  serious 
disadvantages  attending  the  cultivation.  Few  or 
none  of  these  men  are  owners  of  the  land,  nor 
in  hardly  any  instance  have  they  a  lease.  They 
are  tenants  at  will,  and  pay  a  yearly  rental  of,  in 
some  instances,  $250  per  acre.  Many  of  your 
country  readers  may  think  that  an  extra  cipher 
has  been  added  to  the  amount,  but  they  must 
recollect  that  the  value  of  some  of  these  “  salad 
patches,”  as  they  are  called,  is  $8,000  per  city 
lot,  or  over  $100,000  per  acre;  so  that  the  paltry 
rental  of  $250  per  acre  hardly  pays  the  interest 
of  the  amount  of  taxes.  The  following  figures 
were  given  me  by  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
growers,  whose  patch  was  two  acres: 


Rent . $  400. 

Manure .  250. 

Labor  of  3  men  for  (i  months .  750. 

Ilorse  keep  and  incidentals .  450. 


§1,850. 

Four  crops  lettuce,  estimated  at . $4,000. 

Expenditures .  1,S50. 

Annual  profits  for  2  acres . $2,150. 


A  pretty  good  profit,  but  deservedly  earned, 
for  to  attain  this  result,  the  grower  works  early 
and  late.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  5  acres 
could  be  cultivated  by  one  man  with  the  above 
profit.  The  loss  from  inadequate  hired  labor, 
and  the  difficulties  of  selling  large  quantities  of 
a  quickly  perishable  crop,  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  attempt  to  increase  largely  the  area 
cultivated  a  failure.  Besides,  lettuce  is  only 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  and  if  grown  in  the  quantities  that  it 
is  in  spring,  could  not  be  sold,  yet  in  all  large 
cities  it  is  used  more  or  less,  at  all  seasons,  and 
commands  for  limited  quantities, usually  a  higher 
price  than  in  spring,  the  season  of  its  greatest 
consumption.  No  doubt  the  system  of  our 
New  York  City  lettuce  growers  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  followed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  many  other  cities  and  large  towns. 


Starting’  a  Yellow  Locust  Plantation. 


The  first  thing  in  starting  a  plantation  of 
Locust  trees  is  the  selection  of  the  site.  Ex¬ 
perience  suggests  a  rather  dry  gravelly  or  sandy 
loam.  The  trees  would  grow  more  rapidly  on 
bottom  lands  or  black,  rich  soils,  but  they  would 
also  be  much  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  their 
enemy,  the  borer.  Some  years  ago,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  made  extensive  plan¬ 
tations  on  the  waste  land  bordering  their  track. 
The  locusts  grew  finely  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  the  borers  attacked  them  with 
great  fierceness,  and  now  hardly  a  vestige  of  the 
great  plantations  remains.  On  the  light  lands 
of  Long  and  Shelter  Islands,  the  tree  thrives 
wonderfully  well.  Its  favorite  localities  are 
steep  hill-sides  and  well-drained  soils.  It  would 
be  likely  to  do  well  on  many  old  fields  and  worn 
out  pastures,  which  are  now  unprofitable  for 
grass.  An  additional  inducement  to  plant  such 
fields  is  the  fact,  that  the  tree  is  a  renovator  of 
the  soil  and  friendly  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses. 
We  recently  saw  a  plantation  upon  a  light  sandy 
soil,  once  nearly  worthless,  where  there  was 
grass  enough  to  have  made  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Seed  and  Seed-bed  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  soil  should 
be  well  prepared  and  made  sufficiently  rich 
with  compost  to  grow  good  corn.  Mark  ofF  the 
rows  3  feet  apart  and  sow  the  seed,  and  cover 
them  about  the  same  depth  as  onion  seed.  The 
seed  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  Pour  4  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  a  pound 
of  seed,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  warm  room  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  any  of  the  seeds  are 
not  swollen,  separate  from  the  rest,  and  pour 
hot  water  upon  them,  and  repeat  the  process  of 
scalding  and  assorting  until  all  the  seeds  are 
swelled.  Keep  the  ground  clean  with  cultivator 
and  hoe  the  first  year  and  subsequently;  the 
seed  will  not  all  sprout  the  first  year,  but  will 
keep  coming  for  many  years.  Sprouts  will  start 
both  from  seed  and  from  the  roots  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  If  the  seed-bed  or  nursery  is 
properly  cared  for,  it  will  furnish  any  desired 
number  of  plants.  A  tree  so  easily  propagated, 
and  so  valuable  both  for  timber  and  as  a  reno¬ 
vator  of  the  soil,  ought  to  have  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  owners  of  exhausted  lands. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  all  the  older 
States  where  this  tree  -would  flourish.  If  it  did 
not  pay  dividends  to  the  present  owners,  it 
would  at  least  be  a  safe  investment  for  their 
heirs.  Timber  is  all  the  while  growing  scarcer, 
and  the  next  generation  must  have  posts  for 
their  fences,  and  treenails  for  their  ships  at 
whatever  cost.  Connecticut. 


The  Terraced  Propagating-  Pot. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Benjamin 
W.  Putnam,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  five  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  flower  pots,  which  he  calls  “self¬ 
watering.”  Among  the  patterns  sent  there  is 
only  one  of  special  value,  the  Terraced  Propa¬ 
gating  Pot.  As  represented  in  figure  1,  it  has  a 
base  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  three 
terraces  of  2  or  3  inches  wide,  the  top  one 
being  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
center  is  a  reservoir  for  holding  the  water,  this 
widens  at  the  base,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig. 
2.  The  water  in 
the  reservoir  filters 
through  v.lie  sides  of 
the  pot,  keeping  the 
sand  on  the  terraces 
always  saturated. 

Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the 
great  majority  of 
plants  placed  in  the 
sand,  will  root,  td  a 
certainty,  in  from 
two  to  four  weeks. 

To  such  as  have  tried  the  “  saucer  system  ” 
of  propagation  (described  in  February,  18G4), 
the  principle  here  will  easily  be  understood,  as 
it  is  only  an  ingenious  modification  of  that, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  pouring  water  directly 
on  the  cuttings,  as  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
done  in  this  case  is  to  keep  the  reservoir 
filled  with  water,  and  the  sand  will  be  kept 
in  a  uniform  condition  of  moisture  byr  filtration. 

I  know  some  practical  gardeners  may  say  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  as  we  have  used 
the  same  principle,  in  a  rough  way,  in  propa¬ 
gating,  for  many  years, 
by  placing  a  smaller 
flower  pot  inside  of  a 
larger  one,  and  keeping 
the  inside  one  filled 
with  water,  and  plant¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  in  sand 
in  the  space  between  the 
pots.  That  was  an  awk- 
Fig.  2.— section  of  pot.  ward  and  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance  compared  with  Mr.  Putnam’s  design. 

In  the  one  received  by  us  about  the  middle  of 
February,  we  placed  cuttings  of  Roses,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, 
Carnations',  and  Verbenas,  filled  the  reservoir 
with  water,  and  placed  the  pot  exposed  to  the 
sun,  in  one  of  our  green-houses  where  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  70c  is  kept.  In  three  weeks 
every  cutting,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
rooted,  and  the  little  propagating  house,  for  so 
it  may  be  called,  had  more  attractions  for  our 
amateur  visitors  than  any  other  thing  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  green-house  is  necessary  to 
propagate  with  the  terrace  pot,  it  will  do  just 
as  well  placed  in  the  window  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  the 
necessary  heat;  all  that  is  needed  to  observe  for 
success  is  that  the  cuttings  used  are  the  young 
green  shoots,  and  that  the  reservoir  is  full  of 
water,  so  that  the  sand  is  kept  thoroughly  moist. 

Whenever  the  cuttings  show  roots,  no  matter 
how  small  they  are,  the}'  should  be  taken  from 
the  propagating  pot  and  placed  in  flower  pots 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  kept 
well  watered  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  two 
or  three  days  after  potting.  So  convinced  am 
I  of  the  certainty  of  success  from  this  mode  of 
propagating  that  in  cases  of  rare  or  valuable 


Fig.  1. — TERRACE  ROT. 
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cuttings  I  would  use  it  in  preference  to  our  reg¬ 
ular  propagating  beds,  though  of  course  it  could 
not  he  applicable  by  florists  on  a  large  scale. 


Almost  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus  of  our  swamps,  and 
which  is  prized  by  many  for  the  pungent  aroma 
of  its  creeping  root-stocks.  The  Grassy  Cala¬ 
mus  from  China,  is  very  much  like  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  has  similar  long  and  narrow, 
two-edged  leaves.  The  flowers,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  are  minute  and  densely  crowded  into 
a  spike  (or  spadix)  which  issues  from  the  edge 
of  a  flattened  stem  that  is  quite  like  the  leaves 
in  appearance.  The  species  in  its  natural  state 
has  the  leaves  entirely  green ;  but  a  striped  vari¬ 
ety  has  been  introduced  from  Japan  within  a 
few  years,  and  is  now  not  rare.  The  engraving 
represents  the  plant  somewhat  under  the  real 
size,  and  shows  the  manner  the  clusters  of 
leaves  are  given  off.  The  clumps  all  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  curved  or  cresent-like 
form.  The  plant  is  generally  grown  in  green¬ 
houses,  and  is  a  useful  one  to  place  in  rustic 
baskets  and  vases,  as  it  endures  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  dwelling.  It  is,  however,  quite 
hardy,  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  open  ground 
for  several  winters  without  any  protection. 


Experience  with  a  Willow  Hedge.— Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Chase,  Freeborn,  Minn.,  writes:  “In 
the  spring  of  18G8  I  built  a  few  rods  of  willow 
fence,  which  has  succeeded  so  well,  I  think  oth¬ 
ers  should- try  it.  First  I  dug  a  ditch  18  inches 
deep,  and  1  foot  wide  at  the  bottom.  Then  I  cut 


the  willow  into  pieces  5  feet  long,  taking  care 
not  to  wound  them  more  than  was  necessary. 
They  were  placed  in  the  ditch  4  inches  apart, 
and  nailed  to  a 
board  4  inches 
from  the  top,  using 
clinch  nails.  The 
soil  was  thrown 
back  and  pressed 
gently  against  each 
piece.  Digging  a 
ditch  to  set  the 
fence  in,  has  two 
advantages :  first 
it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  build  a 
straight  fence  out 
of  material  more 
or  less  crooked, 
and  secondly  it 
loosens  the  soil, 
giving  the  roots  a 
better  chance  to 
start  and  furnish 
the  nourishment 
now  so  much  need¬ 
ed.  It  was  quite 
dry  for  nearly 
three  weeks  after 
the  fence  was  built, 
but  I  saved  the  life 
of  nearly  every 
piece  by  mulching 
with  coarse  ma¬ 
nure.  This  makes 
a  picket  fence  31 12 
feet  high,  which 
nothing  has  ever 
attempted  to  pass^ 
and  it  grows  better 
every  year.  In 
this  soil  a  man  can 
dig  the  ditch,  pre¬ 
pare  his  trees,  and 
put  up  5  rods  per  day.  The  necessity  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  some  plan  to  secure  cheap  and  durable 
fencing,  is  almost  imperative  in  this  sparsely 
timbered  country.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the 
willow  (White  Holland  is  the  kind  I  used)  never 
sprouts  from  the  roots,  no  matter  how  close  you 
plow  or  how  many  roots  you  may  cut  off.” 


Sills’  Hybrid  Melon. —  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  exhibited  this  variety  at 
Boston  last  fall.  It  is  small,  white,  and  netted. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  salmon  color,  of  fine 
texture,  rich,  sweet,  and  good  flavored.  Mr.  G. 
thinks  it  too  sweet  to  suit  some  tastes.  The 
one  we  tested  was  certainly  sweet  enough. 

- — «®B- - -  - - ■ 

Laying  out  a  Vineyard  or  Orchard. — • 
Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Napa  Co.,  California,  gives 
the  following  method  of  laying  out  a  plot  for 
planting  with  vines  or  trees  which  would  seem 
to  be  easy  of  execution :  “  Set  two  flag  stakes  as 
if  about  to  lay  out  the  ground  with  a  horse  and 
plow.  Then  take  a  -wheel-barrow  and  fasten  a 
slake  of  the  proper  bight  to  the  center  of  the 
box  or  bed,  and  just  behind  the  wheel.  Get 
the  three  stakes  exactly  in  a  line  and  start  across 
the  field,  pushing  the  wheel-harrow  before  you 
and  keeping  your  eyes  steadily  upon  the  stakes. 
After  a  little  practice  one  can,  in  this  way,  strike 
out  a  row  almost  as  ‘straight  as  a  line,’  and  the 
wheel  makes  a  mark  sufficiently  plain.  By  run¬ 
ning  across  in  both  directions,  the  intersections 
of  the  marks,  or  ‘checks,’  will  indicate  the  proper 
stations  for  the  vines  or  trees.  By  putting  stakes 


iu  the  ‘  checks  ’  before  commencing  to  dig  the 
holes,  a  person  can,  with  a  little  care,  set  his 
vineyard  or  orchard  in  perfectly  straight  rows.” 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

An  Easily  Grown  Bulb— The  Vallota. 


The  Vallota  is  a  plant  so  easily  managed, 
and  withal,  so  showy,  that  we  wonder  we  so 
seldom  see  it  employed  as  a  garden  ornament. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
common  among  the  spring  bulbs  as  the  Gladio¬ 
lus.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  books  put  it 
down  as  a  green-house  plant  that  so  few  are  to 
be  found  in  gardens.  Seeing  some  bulbs  in  the 
collection  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  we  were  re¬ 
minded  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  Vallota. 
It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  a  century.  Its  leaves 
do  not  die  down,  as  do  those  of  many  bulhs, 
hence,  after  the  flowering  season,  it  cannot  be 
packed  away  like  a  Gladiolus,  but  must  be  kept 
at  rest  in  earth,  though  dry.  The  leaves,  which 
are  nearly  flat,  spread  in  a  fan-like  manner, 
and  are  of  a  dark,  rich  green.  The  flower-stalk 
is  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  bears  iu  August 
a 'cluster  of  brilliant,  scarlet  lily-like  flowers, 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
plant  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open  ground 
after  frosts  are  over,  and  in  autumn  be  taken 
up  and  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or  dry 
cellar.  The  bulbs  produce  an  abundance  of 
offsets  by  means  of  which  the  plant  may  be 
readily  multiplied.  Recently,  botanists  have 
placed  this  in  the  genus  Amaryllis,  and  it  is 
found  in  some  works  as  Amaryllis  speciosa.  It 
is,  however,  best  known  by  the  florists  and  deal¬ 
ers  as  Vallota  purpurea — though  purpurea  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the  flowers  are  scarlet.  At  all 
events,  Vallota  will  serve  for  the  popular  name. 


TnE  variegated  grassy  calamus. — (Acorus  gramineus.) 

The  Grassy  Calamus. 
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(327"  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket"  pages.) 

An  Aquarium. 

A  properly  managed  aquarium  is  not  only  a  pleas¬ 
ing  household  ornament,  hut  it  is  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  uo  small  amount  of  instruction.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  aquarium  was  a  new  thing,  we  gave 
considerable  space  to  the  subject.  The  excitement 
soon  subsided,  but  all  interest  in  the  matter  has 
not  died  out,  as  we  have  several  letters  asking  how 
to  start  and  manage  an  aquarium.  The  aquarium 
is  a  vessel  of  water  con¬ 
taining  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  is  in  fact  a 
miniature  lake.  A  globe 
or  other  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  fish,  the  water  iu 
which  is  daily  changed,  is 
not  an  aquarium  proper. 
In  the  aquarium  there  is 
plant  life  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  the  main 
condition  of  success 
consists  in  keeping 
the  plants  and  animals  properly  balanced.  The 
plants  as  they  grow  in  the  water,  give  off  oxygen, 
a  proper  amount  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  fish  or  other  animals  that  may  be  there.  Re¬ 
ciprocally  the  fish,  etc.,  give  off  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  needed  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Too  many 
plants  are  only  objectionable,  as  they  diminish 
the  room  needed  by  the  fish ;  but  an  overstocking 
with  fish  will  soon  prove  fatal.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  vessel,  or  tank,  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  called.  A  very  pleasing  aquarium  may  be 
made  by  using  a  large 
glass  jar,  holding  a  gallon 
or  more.  Such  jars  as 
confectionary  is  kept  in 
(fig.  1)  answer  well,  and 
they  are  to  be  preferred 
without  bauds  or  hoops. 

Large  glass  covers,  such 
as  are  used  by  confec¬ 
tioners  to  cover  up  cake, 
make  a  good  tank.  They 
have  to  be  supported  in  an  ^  GLASS  cover. 

inverted  position  by  means  of  a  base,  which  has  a 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  knob  upon  the  glass 
as  in  fig.  2.  Vessels  with  curved  surfaces  have  the 
objection  that  they  distort  the  objects  within  when 
viewed  through  the  sides.  Regular  tanks  (fig.  3)  are 
made  with  metallic  bottom  and  frame  with  the 
sides  formed  of  glass ;  these  are  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  prices  varying  from  86  to  $20,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  finish.  The  fiat,  glass  sides  allow 
the  interior  to  be  distinctly  seen.  An  aquarium 
may  be  made  with  a  wooden  frame,  black  walnut 
being  the  wood  usually  preferred.  The  glass  is 


fastened  iu  with  a  cement  of  rosin  and  beeswax  ap¬ 
plied  hot.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  wood-work  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  water  should  be  covered  with  the  same  cement, 
spread  on  while  hot.  Four  parts  of  rosin  and  one 
of  beeswax,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tallow,  are 
used  for  the  cement.  Enough  tallow  is  used  to  give 
toughness  to  the  cement,  so  tiiat  it  will  not  break 
readily  when  cold.  The  quantity  is  best  found  by 
experiment,  probably  a  fourth  as  much  as  there  is 
of  wax  will  answer.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 


procure  a  tank  of  the  regular  style,  can  find  suffi¬ 
cient  to  interest  and  amuse  them  in  an  aquarium 
made  in  ajar.  An  inch  or  so  of  clean  gravel  from 
which  all  fine  particles  have  been  washed,  is  to  be 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  or  tank,  and  then 
the  vessel  is  nearly  filled  with  river  or  rain-water. 
The  plants  are  next  iu  order,  and  it  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  indicate  which  are  most  desirable,  as  there 
are  few  that  are  known  by  common  names.  Almost 
any  plant  which  naturally  grows  quite  under  water 
in  ponds  or  slow  streams,  will  answer.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  Tape-grass,  or  Eel-grass,  figured  in  Au¬ 
gust  last,  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
search  the  ponds,  will  find  a  number  of  others  well 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  plants,  being  washed 
clean,  are  made  into  convenient  bunches,  to  the 
lower  end  of  each  of  which  a  small  stone  is  tied  to 
sink  it,  and  as  many  plants  as  are  desirable  are  an¬ 
chored  in  the  tank.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  aquarium 
to  remain  thus  for  several  days,  before  any  animals 
are  added,  exposed  to  the  light,  at  a  window  that 
has  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day.  For  animals,  very 
small  fish,  water  newts, snails,  mussels,  and  tadpoles, 
are  the  principal  ones.  If  the  vessel  is  quite  small, 
care  must  be  taken  in  introducing  fish,  as  they 
consume  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  newts, 
snails  and  less  active  animals.  IVe  shall  speak  of 
the  management  of  the  aquarium  in  another  article. 

How  I  brought  Water  into  the  House. 


I  live  in  one  of  those  farm  houses  built  about 
fifty  years  ago,  which  are  only  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  no  modern  conveniences.  No  gas,  no  bells,  no 
soft  water,  no  sinks,  no  drains,  no  furnace.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  sink;  but  I  turn  it  out  of  doors 
every  summer,  preferring  to  have  the  refuse  water 
wheeled  away  to  having  a  cholera  bog  near  the 
house,  which  stands  on  a  level  space,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  cannot  be  easily  carried  away  by  surface  drains. 

Men  do  not  always  know  that  they  suffer  from 
sink  drains  and  neglected  ventilation,  for  they  are 
abroad  in  the  breezy  fields  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
hardy  health,  which  does  not  succumb  to  malarial 
exhalations  ;  but  women,  who  are  obliged  by  their 
duties  to  keep  in  the  house,  often  breathe  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sickening  odor  from  sink  and  cellar,  and 
drift  into  consumption,  fever,  or  paralysis.  A 
farmer’s  wife  usually  rises  at  about  half-past  four, 
o’clock  in  the  summer,  and  six  in  the  winter. 
Therefore,  at  half-past  two  she  has  worked  ten 
hours  and  has  a  possibility  of  feeling  weary,  and  be¬ 
fore  she  goes  to  her  chamber  for  an  hour’s  rest,  she 
remembers  that  the  water  for  the  chambers  is  to  be 
carried  up.  It  is  work  that  she  will  not,  if  she  can 
avoid  it,  allow  her  daughters  to  do,  as  she  knows 
by  experience  the  strain  on  back  and  arms  ;  so  she 
toils  painfully  up  the  stairs  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
knowing  it  must  be  brought  wearily  down  again, 
wishing,  perhaps,  as  I  have  done  for  years,  that  she 
could  have  water  brought  into  her  second  story. 
After  wishing  for  it  many  years,  I  decided  that  I 
could  and  would  bring  it  in.  Perhaps  others  will 
do  better  than  I  have,  if  they  will  plan  instead  of 
regretting.  Our  house  formerly  had  no  gutters  at 
at  the  eaves,  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  slated  and 
a  gutter  added  with  a  conductor,  which  delivers 
the  water  to  a  hogshead  at  the  6ide  of  our  south 
door.  Above  that  south  door  is  a  large  window, 
which  lights  a  closet  or  bathing-room.  As  the  small 
room  adjoining  was  deficient  in  ventilation  (for 
none  of  our  windows  can  be  opened  at  the  top), 
several  years  ago  I  broke  out  the  upper  right-hand 
pane  of  glass  in  the  closet,  knowing  it  would  be 
so  difficult  to  rc-set  it  that  I  should  have  constant 
ventilation.  Why  not  bring  a  water  pipe  from  the 
gutter  above  through  that  open  sash,  as  well  as  air 
from  without?  My  plans  were  soon  laid.  I  could 
place  a  barrel  with  faucet  upon  a  high  stand  by  the 
window,  curtaining  off  a  space  that  no  fastidious 
taste  be  offended.  I  would  have  a  water  pipe  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  gutter  about  18  inches  long  with 
one  elbow,  bringing  the  water  near  the  window, 
indeed  quite  close  to  the  open  sash,  and  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  this  pipe  there  should  be  a  rim  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  me  to  attach  a  section  of  hose  which 


could  either  deliver  water  into  my  barrel  or  into 
the  hogshead  below,  as  I  might  choose. 

At  the  left-hand  corner  outside  the  window  I  at¬ 
tached  20  feet  of  hose  to  deliver  the  refuse  water 
into  a  small  reservoir  on  wheels,  which  will  be  daily 
wheeled  away.  The  house  being  covered  on  the 
south  side  by  a  luxuriant  Virginia  Creeper,  the  hose 
passes  behind  the  net-work  of  branches,  and  is 
therefore  not  conspicuous,  and  will  not  be  seen  at 
all  in  summer.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
country  houses  which  might  have  similar  or  better 
arrangements,  if  women  will  once  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  waiting  for  others  to  plan  for 
them.  *  W. 


Aii  Unpatented  Clothes-Horse. 


Many  of  the  contrivances  to  hold  clothes  while 
they  are  drying  or  airing,  are  patented.  We  give 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Diebert,  Schuylkill 
Co.,  Pa.,  that  is  not  patented,  and  which  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  readily  made.  The  engraving 


shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  horse,  which  is  5 
feet  long  and  4>£  feet  high.  It  requires  in  its 
construction  neither  nails  nor  screws,  the  whole 
being  fastened  together  by  wooden  pins  through 
the  ends  of  the  bars, 
which  project  through 
holes  in  the  uprights.  The 
bars  are  1  inch  square, 
but  rounded  at  the  ends 
which  go  through  the  up¬ 
rights,  which  arc  %  inch 
by  2  inches.  The  end  view 
is  given  in  fig.  2  ;  perpen¬ 
dicular  dotted  lines  show 
the  manner  in  which  the 
clothes  hang,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  upon  one  bar  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  those  upon  another.  The  cross-pieces 
at  the  ends  arc  attached  by  one  of  their  ends  to  one 
of  the  horizontal  bars,  and  hook  upon  another  bar 
by  means  of  a  notch  near  the  opposite  end.  By 
unhooking  the  cross-pieces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  removing  the  lower  center  bar,  the  horse 
can  be  folded  up  and  occupy  but  a  small  space. 

»  >  ■■  ^  B"  »-*— - 

Gardens,  Flowers,  and  Children. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


I  cannot  imagine  a  country  home  without  flow¬ 
ers.  No  crop  on  a  farm  “  pays  ”  better  than  a 
well-kept  and  properly  used  flower-garden.  Of 
course  I  do  not  refer  to  dollars  and  cents,  though, 
to  bo  sure,  everything  which  has  a  soothing  or  en¬ 
livening  effect  upon  the  spirits,  and  which  tends  to 
keep  the  body  in  health,  contributes  to  our  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity — saving  time,  wages  for  hired  labor, 
and  doctor’s  bills. 

Every  mother  needs  a  flower  garden  for  herself 
and  children.  Rightly  used,  it  is  a  great  help  in 
family  government,  in  the  same  way  that  singing 
is  an  aid  in  the  discipline  of  a  school.  The  less  of 
visible  government  anywhere  the  better.  It  is  the 
wiser  way,  in  most  cases,  to  manage  children  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  prohibitions  and  punish¬ 
ments.  In  spite  of  all  our  management  there  will 
be  need  enough  for  serious  correction  with  ordina¬ 
ry  children,  so  let  us  ward  off  the  necessity  when¬ 
ever  we  can. 

We  must  “  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but 
being  in,  bear  it.”  When  a  child  is  losing  all  pa¬ 
tience  with  work  or  play,  and  is  iu  danger  of  some 
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word  or  deed  of  desperate  naughtiness  that  could 
not  he  allowed  to  go  unpunished — quick!  divert 
it  somehow,  but  with  such  skill  that  it  will  not 
suspect  your  motive.  Appear  not  to  observe  the 
rising  storm  of  temper,  but  say  you  wonder  what 
the  hens  are  all  cackling  so  for,  and  suggest  a  search 
for  eggs,  or  make  some  exclamation  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  team  passing  in  the  street.  In  this  kind 
of  family  government  a  flower  garden  is  a  great 
help.  Very  little  children  may  have  their  own  beds. 
Our  Birdie,  when  three  years  old,  had  a  deal  of 
daily  comfort  in  his  garden.  It  was  small,  and  he 
scratched  in  all  sorts  of  seeds  with_his  little  hands, 
sometimes  two  or  three  kinds  in  the  same  hill. 
Corn,  squashes  and  pinks,  cucumbers,  beans  and 
petunias,  came  up  side  by  side,  and  much  crowded; 
but  we  forebore  criticism  and  joined  in  his  admira¬ 
tion.  Some  of  his  flowers  blossomed,  and  he  had 
a  few  pods  of  beans,  and  two  or  three  little  wagon¬ 
loads  of  ears  of  corn — enough  for  quite  a  pretty 
job  of  husking.  During  the  winter  his  little  bags  of 
6eed-corn  and  his  squash  seeds  which  he  saved  last 
fall,  were  carefully  treasured,  and  often  exhibited. 
This  spring  lie  will  have  a  larger  garden  and  he  is 
now  old  enough  to  plant  and  tend  it  more  reasona¬ 
bly.  I  would  not  wonder  if  he  should  raise  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  this  year.  The  little  things  must  have 
something  to  do.  How  tired  we  sometimes  get  of 
that  oft-repeated  question,  “  What  shall  I  do  ?”  If 
we  cannot  direct  their  industry,  of  course  they  will 
get  “  into  mischief.” 

Gardening,  after  the  plowing  and  spading  are 
done,  is  easier  than  ordinary  housework.  There 
are  so  many  things  demanding  a  thought  and  a  care 
at  the  same  moment  in  housework — the  oven,  two 
or  three  kettles,  the  condition  of  the  fire  or  fires, 
the  baby,  the  eat,  and  perhaps  company.  Compared 
with  this,  gardening  is  very  simple  business.  The 
sunshine  may  be  hot,  but  the  cook-stove  is  not  less 
so.  The  odor  of  flowers  and  of  freshly  stirred 
earth  is  preferable  to  the  smell  of  boiling  cabbage 
any  day,  and  no  one  but  a  starving  man  can  like  to 
hear  the  sputtering  of  meat  better  than  the  song«©f 
birds.  Women  who  get  pretty  tired  with  in-door 
labor,  would  often  find  real  rest  in  cultivating  flow¬ 
ers.  Gardening  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  most 
young  ladies,  especially  if  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  botany.  Pretty  girls,  who  shun 
the  sunshine,  have  no  idea  what  a  suicidal  policy 
they  are  pursuing.  Their  beauty  will  fade  and 
wither,  and  leave  them  prematurely  old,  unless  they 
take  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  give 
the  hours  of  night  to  sleep.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
wear  gloves  in  gardening.  Those  of  buckskin  or 
old  kid  are  better  than  cotton  or  woolen  gloves. 
Some  people  will  laugh  and  say  “A  cat  in  gloves 
will  catch  no  mice,”  but  we  know  that  soft  hands 
are  more  comfortable  than  hard  and  rough  ones, 
and  they  arc  better  fitted  for  sewing,  piano-playing, 
care  of  children,  and  nursing  the  sick.  With  gloves, 
the  hands  need  suffer  no  injury  in  gardening. 

I  think  we  need  some  kind  of  advanced  classes 
in  botany,  and  kindred  studies  in  all  our  towns,  for 
persons  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  school. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  what  a  useful  study 
botany  is.  They  fancy  that  it  is  merely  an  orna¬ 
mental  branch.  There  is  health  for  the  body,  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  mind,  and  culture  for  the  heart  in 
botany  rightly  pursued.  It  calls  us  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  there  we  may  find,  besides 
the  sweet  wild  flowers,  a  cure  for  headache,  cold 
feet,  and  “  the  blues.”  So  much  judgment  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  analyzing  specimens  that  botany  is  one  of 
the  best  of  studies  for  cultivating  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  mental  faculties.  And  it  is  such  a  delight !  It 
warms  and  softens  the  heart,  and  I,  at  least,  will 
reckon  it  among  my  “  means  of  grace” — I  say  it 
reverently. 

Do  you  know  that  little  children  can  be  as  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  examining  and  learning  about  a 
plant  or  a  flower,  as  in  listening  to  an3r  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  stories  people  generally  amuse  them  with  ?  It 
is  just  as  easy  for  them  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  parts — stamens,  pistils,  petals,  etc. — as  to 
learn  “Hinf.y  minty  cuty  corn,”  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  yourself  in  what  you  teach,  and  do  not  try  to 
instruct  them  too  much,  At  first  only  call,  their 


attention,  and  let  them  come  to  the  observation  of 
a  flower  as  to  a  pleasure ,  and  not  to  a  lesson.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood :  “  Mother  Goose” 
is  well  enough  in  her  place.  Nonsense  will  not 
hurt  any  one,  unless  it  crowds  out  sense.  But  this 
does  hurt  children,  and  most  of  us  have  suffered 
from  it,— to  have  their  natural  questioning,  about 
things  all  around  them,  checked  or  unsatisfied.  The 
faculties  of  observation  seem  to  develop  first,  or 
try  to  develop,  but  they  have  such  a  poor  chance  ! 

“Don’t  ask  so  many  questions” — the  child  is 
told,  and  when  it  does  ask,  “I  don’t  know,” — is 
the  usual  reply.  The  fact  that  it  fails  at  the  time 
to  get  the  knowledge  it  seeks  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
the  danger  that  it  will  gradually  learn  to  feel  no 
interest  in  natural  objects  about  it,  and  go  through 
life  having  eyes  yet  seeing  not. 

I  once  belonged  to  a  Floral  Society,  which  seems 
to  me  now,  even  more  than  it  did  then,  a  very  use¬ 
ful  association.  The  working  members  were  all 
women,  and  at  times  the3r  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred.  In  the  spring  time  there  were  often  as 
many  as  one  hundred  present  at  the  weekly  after¬ 
noon  meetings.  At  other  times  the  number  pre¬ 
sent  was  quite  small.  The  members  were  from 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  from  all  religious  denom¬ 
inations  in  the  town — old  and  young  together. 
Among  them  were  some  who  had  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  society — mutual  assistance  in  floricul¬ 
ture  and  improvement  in  botan3’,  and  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  town  as  flu-  as  possible  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Seeds  and  plants  were  brought  in 
and  given  away  by  those  who  had  them  to  spare, 
and  other  seeds  were  procured  from  seedsmen  and 
distributed  at  the  meetings.  There  was  always 
some  talk  about  the  proper  manner  of  cultivating 
different  plants.  This  society  usually  had  charge 
of  the  decoration  of  halls  for  festivals  and  fairs. 

One  winter,  a  plain,  elderly  woman,  who  had  late¬ 
ly  come  among  us,  offered  to  give  us  a  course  of 
lectures  on  botany.  These  were  just  what  we  need¬ 
ed.  She  used  the  black-board  freely  to  illustrate  her 
lectures,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  at 
an3r  time.  She  asked  no  reward,  and  we  only  gave 
her  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  life-membership  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  for  some  of  us,  in  whom  she 
had  awakened  a  hearty  interest  in  botany  (and  I 
gratefully  counted  myself  one  of  these)  she  had 
done  incalculable  service.  It  did  me  good  to  know 
that  this  woman  began  her  own  scientific  studies, 
which  extended  over  a  wide  range,  after  she  was 
married  and  a  mother.  She  used  to  leave  her  house¬ 
keeping  and  her  little  ones  long  enough  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  to  go  and  hear  the  lectures  given 
to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

“  Home  is  woman’s  sphere,”  we  are  told,  until 
we  get  rather  tired  of  hearing  it.  It  is  a  hard  say¬ 
ing  for  women  who  have  no  homes,  but  in  a  gener¬ 
al  sense,  it  is  very  true.  IVliat  bothers  me  most  is 
the  bigness  of  the  sphere  and  the  incapacity  of  most 
of  us  women  to  fill  it.  We  ought  to  help  each  other 
more,  and  it  was  of  this  I  was  thinking  when  I 
began  writing  about  the  Floral  Society.  A  friend 
wrote  me  lately  :  “  Our  meetings  have  been  very 

interesting  during  the  winter.  The  talks  have  been 
more  about  house-keeping.”  So  they  might  be, 
and  more  about  the  care  and  education  of  children, 
the  prevention  of  disease  by  attention  to  the  laws 
of  health,  and  other  useful  topics  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  It  seems  better  to  have  a  Floral  Society  than  a 
House-keeper’s  Club,  or  Mother’s  Meeting,  because 
it  is  more  likely  to  call  in  the  young  girls,  and  there 
is  no  general  subject  to  rally  around  more  agreea¬ 
ble  than  flowers.  The  social  nature  of  such  a  soci¬ 
ety  is  one  of  its  best  features.  Home  may  be 
woman’s  “  sphere,”  but  it  should  not  be  her  grave, 
social^7  and  intellectually.  I  think  the  pleasures 
of  home  are  more  keenly  enjoyed  and  its  duties 
more  cheerfully  performed  by  those  who  are  not 
tied  down  to  them  constantly.  Most  women  “love 
to  <jo"  (as  wecountrv  folks  say),  and  tea  parties  and 
fashionable  calls  are  far  less  profitable  than  socie¬ 
ties  for  mutual  improvement.  No  Farmers’  Club 
should  exclude  women,  but  they  usually  meet  in  the 
evening,  When  many  women  could  not  so  conven¬ 


iently  leave  home,  and  they  cannot  devote  sufficient 
time  to  the  interests  that  are  peculiarly  woman’s. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  progress  of  the  race  depends 
more  upon  any  human  agene37  than  upon  the  women 
who  train  the  children  and  keep  bright  the  altar- 
fires  of  Home — not  011I37  mothers,  but  all  good 
daughters  and  sisters,  and  the  dear  “  old  maids.” 
The  message  I  have  for  all  these  “  home  mission¬ 
aries  ”  to-day  is — in  the  great  work  we  have  in¬ 
trusted  to  us,  let  us  bring  to  our  aid,  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  the  sweet  and  holy  influence  of  flowers. 


A  Comforting  Use  of  Flowers. 


Miss  F.  Hudson  writes :  “A  friend  lost  a  little 
child.  When  1113'  mother  heard  of  it,  her  sympa¬ 
thetic.  feeling  urged  immediate  action.  The  uni¬ 
versal  desire  to  assist  or  relieve  the  mourning  family, 
which  is  always  felt  when  such  tidings  reach  one, 
was  always  hers.  So  she  went  to  our  beautiful 
cemetery  and  gave  directions  for  a  pile  of  evergreen 
boughs  to  be  placed  in  the  yard  where  the  little  one 
was  to  be  laid.  While  this  order  was  being  exe¬ 
cuted,  she  procured  several  baskets  of  exquisite 
flowers  and  returned  to  the  yard  where  the  grave 
was  already  excavated.  Under  her  direction  it  was 
then  completely  lined  with  Spruce  and  Hemlock 
boughs,  the  heap  of  earth  taken  from  the  grave 
was  also  covered  with  them.  Then,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  friend,  mother  arranged  flowers  amid 
all  the  green,  literally  lining  the  grave  with  flowers. 
They  were  secured  in  their  places  either  singly,  or 
in  tiny  bunches  by  hair-pins.  The  effect  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  most  beautiful,  but  its  comparative 
effect  still  more  so,  when  one  saw-  and  felt  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  bed  of  sweetest  flowers,  and  the 
bare  open  grave.  The  earth  used  in  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice  being  but  a  symbol,  certainly  the  single  lump 
softly  dropped  by  our  pastor  fulfilled  its  purpose 
better  than  the  ordinary  unerring  spadeful.” 


Hints  on  Cooking-,  Etc. 


German  Mustard.—Wm.  Logier,  Iowa, 
sends  the  following  as  his  method  of  preparing 
mustard:  “To  half  a  pound  of  ground  mustard 
add  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  moisten  with  boiling 
vinegar;  stir  for  half  an  hour  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  set  it  aside,  well  covered,  for  an  hour.  Finally, 
add  as  much  vinegar  as  may  be  necessary  to  thin 
it.  Keep  it  well  covered  in  a  stone  or  glass  jar.” 
The  mustard  as  sold  in  New  York  has  some  aroma¬ 
tic  addition. — Who  has  another  recipe  ? 

An  Excellent  E£ice  E®aicl«liug'. — By 

Mrs.  W.  Two  qts.  of  milk,  one  cup  each  of  rice 
and  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Wash  the  rice  and 
add  it  to  the  milk  cold,  and  bake.  The  secret  of 
having  it  nice  consists  in  its  being  taken  out  of  the 
oven  before  the  milk  is  all  dried  away.  It  should 
be  creamy  in  consistency,  and  when  cool  it  is  better 
than  a  pudding  made  with  eggs,  as  there  is  no 
watery  whey.  Essence  of  lemon  or  raisins  are 
an  improvement. 

Cream  E*ie. — By  Mrs.  R.  J.  R.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  %  cup  of  flour  and  1  pint  of  milk  boiled 
together,  add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  ;  %  cup  of  sugar 
(white  or  coffee)  and  lemon  to  flavor  the  milk,  and 
flour  while  boiling.  Let  all  boil  a  few  minutes. 
Make  the  crust  and  bake  it,  then  put  in  the  above 
mixture.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  add  enough  white  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  put 
this  over  the  pie  and  bake  to  a  light  brown.  This 
is  enough  for  two  pies. 

Tea  Stains  on  Table  BAncn.— Mrs. 
W.  says:  Japan  teas  stain  tablecloths  more  in¬ 
delibly  than  other  black  teas,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  seemed  impossible  to  take  the  stains  out,  but  I 
find  a  weak  solution  of  Cliloride  of  lime  will  re¬ 
move  them.  The  solution  must  not  be  strong,  and 
must  be  carefully  strained ;  the  cloth  must  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  lime-water  but  a  short  time,  and  then 
must  be  thoroughly  rinsed.  The  preparation  sold 
as  Javelle  water  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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<Si«ime»  IPig-s. 

Most  boys  aiul  girls  have  a  liking  for  pets.  Some  keep 
birds,  others  have  rabbits,  and  now  and  then  we  see  one 
who  keeps  Guinea  Pigs  for  pets.  Wc  do  not  think  that 
they  are  as  interesting  as  some  other  animals,  but  they 
are  quite  harmless,  and  very  young  children  can  take  care 
of  them  without  danger  of  being  scratched  or  bitten. 
One  funny  thing  about  the  Guinea  Pig  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
pig  and  did  not  come  from  Guinea.  It  is  much  nearer  a 
rat  than  a  pig,  and  hrs  been  called  by  some  one  “a  rat 
without  a  tail.”  It  was  no.  brought  from  Guinea,  which 
is  in  Africa,  but  from  someplace  in  South  America.  The 
tame  ones  are  variously  marked  with  white,  black,  and 
brownish  patches.  They  are  easily  raised  if  kept  in  a 
box  where  they  will  not  get  too  cold  or  be  damp.  They 
like  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  they  very  seldom  drink. 
While  the  Guinea  Pigs  are  very  tame,  they  are  also  very 
stupid,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  much  fun  themselves  or 
make  much  for  others.  They  multiply  rapidly,  having 
six  or  eight  young  at  a  time.  Whatever  pet  a  boy  or  girl 
keeps,  it  should  be  attended  to  regularly.  Wc  have  no 
right  to  place  an  animal  in  confinement,  where  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  seeking  its  own  food,  and  then  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  wants. 

Kambles  in  Cliina. — “  Pig  Tails.” 

BY  “  CAHLETON.” 

There  is  always  something  new  and  strange  to  be  seen 
in  China.  It  may  be  old  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  new  to 
us.  While  among  that  strange  people,  I  was  always  see¬ 
ing  something  queer  or  ludicrous.  As  I  walked  the 
streets,  my  eyes  were  always  wide  open  ;  I  was  on  the 
broad  grin,  and  am  pretty  sure  that  if  my  young  friends 
had  been  there,  they  would  have  stared  and  grinned  with 
me.  I  was  interested  and  amused  very  much  by  the 
traveling  barbers,  who  went  along  the  streets  with  their 
shops  on  their  backs. 

The  Chinese  shave  not  only  their  faces,  but  their  heads 
as  well,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  long  and  is  braided  into  a  tail.  They 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  tails. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  how  they  came  to  wear  them. 
Several  hundred  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  China  wore 
their  hair  as  we  do,  but  there  was  war  between  China 
and  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese  got  the  worst  of  it  and  were 
conquered.  When  the  first  Tartar  king  of  the  present 
dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  Chinese.  He  began  in  1644,  by  ordering 
every  body  to  shave  off  all  the  hair,  except  a  tuft  on  the 
crown ;  that  being  the  way  he  wore  his  own  hair.  There 
were  a  great  many  proud  and  high-spirited  gentlemen  in 
China  who  would  not  obey  the  command,  and  the  result 
was,  they  had  their  heads  chopped  off.  It  was  quite  the 
fashion  in  those  days  to  cut  off  heads.  King  Charles  I. 
of  England  lost  his  in  1G49— not  because  he  would  not 
shave,  but  because  he  conspired  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  thing  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  head.  The  Chinese  thought  so,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  shave  and  braid  their  hair  into  a  pig-tail,  al¬ 
though  it  was  an  act  of  degradation.  They  felt  it  keenly, 
but  as  the  years  rolled  on,  they  forgot  the  humiliation  and 
began  to  like  the  fashion.  When  a  thing  is  in  fashion- 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable  it  may  be — even  if  it  is  as 
ugly  as  the  great  bundles  of  horse-hair  and  the  chignons 
and  braids  which  the  ladies  wear  now  in  our  country, 
there  is  nothing  humiliating  about  it ;  but  there  are  not 
many  young  ladies,  or  old  ones  either,  who  would  like  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  or  at  Church  wearing  their  hair  as 
was  the  fashion  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  fashionable 
bonnet  of  1865  would  be  frightful  now. 

As  soon  as  the  pig-tails  became  fashionable,  the  young 
gentlemen  of  China  tried  to  get  up  the  longest,  neatest, 


and  glossiest  tails  possible.  They  cultivated  them  just 
as  young  gentlemen  in  the  United  States,  and  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere  else,  cultivate  their  whiskers  and  moustache, 
greasing,  combing,  brushing,  and  fin¬ 
gering  them  all  the  time  ;  and  just  as 
young  ladies,  and  old  ones  too,  exercise 
their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  frizzling, 
puffing,  plaiting,  crimping,  and  braid¬ 
ing.  The  Chinese  take  as  much  com¬ 
fort  in  dressing  their  hair  as  we  do, 
only  their  style  is  somewhat  different 
from  ours.  The  barbers  are  all  licensed 
by  government,  and  if  one  starts  a  shop 
without  a  permit,  he  will  have  it  un¬ 
ceremoniously  kicked  over  by  a  police¬ 
man  and  find  himself  in  prison.  The 
outfit  of  a  barber’s  shop  is  not  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  He  has  a  wash-stand  made  of 
bamboo  sticks  with  a  bowl  in  the  top. 
Above  the  bowl,  and  attached  to  the 
upright  stick,  is  a  small  dish  filled  with 
hot  water  heated  by  a  lamp,  and  there 
is  also  a  soap  box.  The  barber  carries 
around  a  stool  upon  which  the  custom¬ 
er  takes  his  seat.  Beneath  the  seat 
are  two  or  three  small  drawers,  in  which  he  carries  his 
razor  and  towels.  If  New  York  had  as  many  bar¬ 
bers  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  there  are  in 
Canton,  there  would  bo  seven  or  eight  thousand  of 
them!  They  seem  to  be  always  employed.  They  get 
very  small  pay  for  a  shave,  but  as  the  people  shave  every 
day,  they  earn  a  living,  notwithstanding  there  are  so 
many  of  them  in  the  business.  They  save  all  the  hair, 
some  of  which  is  used  for  medicine  1  “  For  Medicine!" 
No  wonder  you  open  your  eyes  wide.  The  Chinese  use 
all  sorts  of  things  in  medicine.  They  pound  up  dogs’ 
skulls  into  fine  powder,  mix  in  pieces  of  dry  snake  skin, 
parings  of  nails  and  human  hair.  They  use  all  of  these 
things  and  a  great  many  more  in  medicine.  The  hair  of 
the  Chinese  is  always  straight.  I  never  saw  a  Chinaman 
with  curly  hair;  but  curly  hair  they  think  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  and  if  a  negro  goes  to  China,  he  must  look 
sharp,  or  the  barbers  will  shave  off  all  his  hair  to  sell  to 
the  doctors  1  The  hair  which  is  not  wanted  for  medicine 
is  used  for  fertilizing  the  ground.  They  save  everything 
that  can  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  as  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  through  the  streets  carrying  buckets  filled 
with  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  and  the  collections  from 
out-houses,  the  air  is  filled  with  bad  smells.  The  Chinese 
do  not  mind  it,  however,  and  the  barber  goes  on  with  his 
shaving, — the  people  keep  on  eating  at 
the  street  restaurants  without  thinking 
of  their  noses.  After  the  barber  shaves 
his  customer,  the  pig-tail  is  attended 
to.  The  old  braid  is  shaken  out,  the 
hair  combed  and  oiled,  and  rebraided. 

The  Chinese  take  great  pride  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  tail.  To  be  in  fashion,  it 
must  dangle  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
if  their  own  hair  is  not  long  enough, 
they  do  as  the  ladies  of  this  country  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  braid  in  other 
hair,  and  then  a  skein  of  fine  black 
silk  at  the  end,  as  if  it  was  the  snap¬ 
per  to  a  whip.  Instead  of  being  a  sign 
of  disgrace  as  in  former  years,  the  pig¬ 
tail  is  now  not  only  fashionable,  but  it 
is  a  mark  of  honor  and  distinction. 

They  will  consider  it  an  insult  if  you 
speak  disrespectfully  of  their  cue,  or  if 
you  handle  it  in  a  familiar  manner. 

When  they  are  about  their  work,  they 
coil  it  upon  the  crown  of  their  head ; 
but  when  they  are  in  the  parlor  or  dining-room,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  breach  of  politeness  were  they 
to  appear  with  it  coiled  upon  the  head.  They  are  as  par¬ 
ticular  about  letting  it  dangle  down  the  back  as  a  lady  in 
this  country  is  about  putting  on  her  gloves  before  going 
into  company.  It  would  show  a  want  of  respect  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  you,  were  a  Chinaman  to  keep 
his  cue  coiled  upon  his  crown  in  your  company.  In  China 
no  man  wears  a  beard  until  he  is  sixty  years  old.  Custom 
does  not  permit  it.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  some  young 
gentlemen  who  are  growing  a  few  stray  hairs  on  their 
upper  lip,  and  who  often  look  into  the  glass  to  see  how 
they  are  getting  on,  and  are  constantly  feeling  of  them, 
as  if  trying  to  make  them  grow  faster,  that  they  live  in 
this  country,  for  in  China  no  man  wears  a  moustache  un¬ 
til  he  is  a  grandfather !  The  Chinese  have  no  use  for 
wigs.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  an  Englishman  who 
was  bald-headed,  and  was  shaved  by  a  Chinese  barber. 
The  Englishman  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  wig,  but  he 
had  it  for  the  moment  in  his  hat.  The  barber  sliaved 
him.  When  the  barber’s  back  was  turned,  he  placed  it 
on  his  head,  and  the  Chinaman,  upon  turning  around  and 
discovering  such  a  growth  of  hair  on  a  head  he  had  just 
shaved,  thought  he  had  the  “  Old  Hairy  ”  fora  customer  1 
He  ran  as  fast  as  be  could  to  get  away,  from  one  who  the 
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next  moment  might  have  him  in  his  clutches  and  carry 
him  off  to  the  place  where,  as  the  Chinese  believe,  men 
who  have  not  done  just  right  in  this  world,  are  pounded 
to  pieces  in  morters,  or  are  compelled  to  clasp  red  hot 
iron  pillars,  or  are  hung  up  by  their  tails  to  poles,  or  are 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  stools  filled  with  sharp  nails. 
The  Englishman  had  a  hearty  laugh,  but  the  barber  and 
all  the  people  trembled  with  fear  and  kept  out  of  his  way. 

In  a  town  in  England  was  a  barber  whose  sign  read, 
Theobald,  Hair-Dresser.  Some  mischievous  fellow 
painted  out  the  O,  and  the  astonished  barber  found  him¬ 
self  The  bald  Hair-Dresser. 

What  did  a  blind  wood-sawer  take  to  restoro  his  sight  ? 
He  took  his  horse  and  saw. 

"Mister,”  said  Bob  to  the  showman,  “  won’t  that  Boa 
Constrictor  bite  me?” — “No,  my  little  boy,  he  allers 
swallers  his  wittles  whole.” 

A  large  number  of  illustrated  rebuses,  charades,  conun 
drums  and  mathematical  puzzles,  have  been  sent  to  ns 
by  correspondents.  The  limited  space  afforded  by  the 
columns  especially  belonging  to  the  boys  and  girls, will  for¬ 
bid  the  early  appearance  of  some  that  may  be  accepted. 


No.  379.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Contains  very  good  advice. 


Illustrated  Rebus. — Equally  true  with  the  preceding. 

Answers  to  aiiul  I*aasKzles. 

The  problem  in  Liquid  measure,  No.  372,  in  March,  has 
called  out  an  unusual  number  of  answers,  the  most  of 
which  were  correct.  Some  accomplished  the  division  in 
an  unnecessarily  roundabout  way,  and  others  required  the 
use  of  another  vessel.  The  correct  answer  was  given 
last  month.  We  must  repeat  that  wo  cannot  publish  a 
problem  unless  an  answer  is  furnished.  Some  are  going 
about  which  are  mere  catches  and  have  no  answer. 

No.  375.  This  is  a  clever  subdivision  of  words.  It  is 
a  very  old  epitaph  upon  a  woman  who  sold  earthen  ware, 
beginning:  “  Beneath  this  stone  lies  Katharine  Gray, 

Changed  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay.” 

No.  376.  One  way  that  the  9  digits  may  be  placed  is  : 

8  16 

3  5  7 

4  9  2 

No.  377.  Fools  only  contend  against  a  force  that  can¬ 
not  be  overcome.  Fools  on  L  Y.  C  on  10-Dey-G  A  in 
stay,  4  ce-T-hat-can,  knot-B  over  Come. 

No.  378.  The  man  had  65  geese. 

No.  379.  5  cattle  at  $10=$50.  1  Hog  $6,  and  94  sheep 
at  50  cts.=$47.  All  amounting  to  $100. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers.  Where  a 
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-From  a  Painting  by  J.  F.  Gookins,  of  Chicago. 


■Drawn  anil  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


figure  is  placed  after  a  name,  it  indicates  that  the  answer 
to  that  number  was  correct  and  the  others  not : 

C.  D.  Hawkins,  J.  T.  McLain,  E.  R.  Miller,  H.  Hunter, 
C.  N.  Sears,  Clias.  F.  Tolhurst,  Jas.  N.  B.  Clemmons  (374), 
.1.  N.  Shedenhelm,  Kobt.  J.  Wilson,  B.  H.  Roberts,  C.  A. 
McCartny,  Fred.  Rush,  Irene  Ellison,  A.  F.  Mum,  S.  W. 
Ilanke,  M.  B.  Kauth,  J.  C.  Scanlan,  diaries  E.  &  Fred. 
S.  Bronson,  Clias.  M.  Walker,  Sam’l  Ewing,  M.  G. 
Keeney,  Julia  E.  Kyle,  G.  L.  Syplicr,  J.  W.  Miles,  Jr., 
A.  II.  Hood,  C.  S.  Wakefield  (374),  Minnie  Allen  (374),  J. 
Sicbenthalcr,  G.  F.  Mumma,  L.  E.  Shriver,  M.  Butler,  A. 
McMorc,  E.  Tallman,  E.  Dollenmaycr,  J.  W.  Walker,  M. 
^Prosper  Phillips,  Eli  Keith,  L.  C.  Cowles,  J.  C.  Slater,  T. 
J.  Laurie,  F.  II.  Rohn,  O.  Woolston,  “D.  A.  P.,”  E.  F. 
Warner,  J.  Twininga,  Jr.,  E.  Cabot,  Geo.  M.  Heming¬ 
way,  J.  N.  Wilson,  A.  L.  Hemingway,  E.  II.  Scott,  J.  W. 
Cherry,  Mrs.  S.  Littlefield,  Maria  Hayworth,  P.  If.  Feth- 
erman,  C.  F.  Dcibert,  N.  IT.  Haynes,  W.  T.  Walters,  R. 
L.  Condon,  Clias.  B.  McClure,  W.  A.  Jacobs,  C.  A.  Wilson, 
P.  H.  Mattes,  “Dan.,”  “  T.  1I.J.,”  L.  P.  Burt,  F.  Doubraun. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  will  be  interested  in 
the  article  on  the  aquarium  given  on  page  185.  Those 
who  can  refer  to  back  volumes  will  find  in  April  and  May, 
1807,  something  interesting  about  tadpoles  or  polliwogs. 


Tlte  E’airy  Iliipandcrs. 

In  a  beautiful  garden,  where  sweet  Honeysuckles 
twined,  where  the  Fuchsia  hung  its  gorgeous  pendants 
and  hundreds  of  other  flowers  added  their  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  to  make  it  just  such  a  place  as  you  would  like  to 
live  in  were  you  a  humming-bird,  a  pair  of  humming¬ 
birds  had  built  their  nest.  Such  a  cunning  nest  it  was  ; 
all  soft  within,  with  the  finest  down,  and  without  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  mosses  so  deftly  put  on  that  it  would  readily 
be  taken  for  a  knot  upon  a  branch.  The  eggs  were  laid, 
and  beautiful  little  eggs  they  were,  not  bigger  than  beans, 
and  the  humming-birds  were  happy.  Mistress  Humming¬ 
bird  was  sitting  upon  the  nest  one  night,  thinking  what 
she  should  name  the  little  ones  when  they  should  bo 
hatched;  while  Mr.  Humming-bird  sat  upon  a  twig  near 
by  admiring  his  wife  as  the  bright  moonlight  made  the 
feathers  on  her  breast  look  brighter  than  jewels.  A 
little  noise  below,  a  slight  shaking  of  a  rose  leaf,  and  their 
long  dreaded  enemies  were  upon  them—11  The  Fairies  1” 
they  both  chirped  at  once,  and  instantly  the  peaceful  scene 
was  one  of  strife  and  confusion.  There  were  the  dreaded 
fairies,  Fcrn-sccd,  Pea-blossom,  and  others,  all  out  on  a 
midnight  raid.  How  stealthily  the  enemy  approached 
and  how  valiantly  the  birds  fought  to  protect  their  nest  1 


These  little  imps  with  long  boots  made  of  the  flowers  of 
Honeysuckles  and  helmets  of  Columbine,  what  pranks 
they  played  and  how  the  garden  rung  with  tiny 
shouts  and  screams  1  —  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity  there 
are  no  fairies.  Children  all  love  to  read  about  them, 
and  older  people  too  like  to  let  their  fancy  run  upon 
them.  One  of  the  most  charming  poems  ever  written 
is  all  about  a  fairy,  and  the  artists  paint  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  of  fairies  all  from  their  imagination.  The 
above  picture  is  from  an  elegant  painting  in  which  the 
artist  has  made  a  little  rogue  so  cunning  and  bright,  that 
we  cannot  help  liking  him,  though  lie  is  a  marauder.  The 
one  at  the  nest  looks  like  a  mean  fellow — he  is  letting 
the  other  do  all  the  fighting,  while  he  secures  the  plunder. 
The  outline  figures  used  to  fill  in  around  the  oval,  arc 
worth  examining  ;  they  are  drawn  by  another  artist,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  fairies  deserved  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  attacks  upon  the  humming-birds,  and  has 
represented  them  in  various  difficulties.  The  hornet  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  battle  in  the  cause  of  the  humming¬ 
bird,  and  we  think  that  the  little  elf  is  in  danger  of  a 
stinging  rebuke,  to  say  the  least.  Down  below,  a  party 
of  evil-doers  arc  put  into  a  leaf  of  a  pitcher  plant 
for  safe  keeping,  while  on  the  other  side,  a  big 
spider  is  securing  more  fairies  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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ELGIN  WATCHES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  National  Watch  Company. 


All  the  Grades  of  the  Elgin  Watches 

INCLUDING  THE 

“liAWY  E&CIIN,5’ 

READY  FOR 

SPRING  TRADE. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  Watch  buyers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered  have  several 
peculiar  improvements  over  all  others  and  also  a  new 

PATENT  DUST  EXCLUDER 

so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in  order 
without  cleaning  double  the  time  that  a  watch  will  ordina¬ 
rily  run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feel  confident,  after  having  had  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thousands 
of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 

Elgin  Watches  are  the  best  time  keep¬ 
ers  now  offered  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  for  either  Ladies’  or  Gentlemens’ 
use,  Railway  or  other  uses. 

Over  Five  Hundred  Dealers 

in  various  parts  of  the  land  have  unreservedly  endorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
including  the  Union  Pacific  and  Pennsylvania 
Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  witli  other  promi¬ 
nent  It.  K.  officials,  endorse  them  as  the  best  Watches  for  the 
use  of  R.  R.  employees  and  travelers,  yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  of  these  testi¬ 
monials  : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R„  Office  of  Gen’l  Sup’t,  ) 
Omaha,  Dec  16.  1809.  { 

Hon-  T  M  Avert  President  National  Watch  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sir  .-—During  the  month  that  1  have  carried  one  of 
your  ‘  D.  W.  Raymond’'  Watches  it  has  not  failed  to  keep 
tlie  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  time-keeping,  beauty 
of  movement  and  finish  your  Watches  challenge  my  ad¬ 
miration,  and  arouse  my  pride  as  an  American,  and  1  am 
confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  successfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manufacturers  o'f 
older  nations.  They  need  only  to  he  known  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Yours,  most  respectfully. 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gen’l  Sup’t. 

Office  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  ) 
Gen’l  Snp’t,  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  i 
T.  M.  Avery,  Esq.,  President  National  Watch  Co. 

Dear  Sir:— The  Watch  made  by  your  Company  which  I 
have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent  time. 
I  have  carried  it  frequently  on  engines,  and  have  been  on 
the  road  with  it  almost  daily.  During  this  time  it  has  run 
uniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Gen’l  Sup’t. 

The  following  dealers  also  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin  Watches  to 
he  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  as  better 
finished,  more  correct  and  durable,  than  any  in  market  of 
similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  in  rec¬ 
ommending  them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their  general 
merit. 

Wheeler,  Parsons  &  Co.,  N.Y.  C.  Hellehush,  Cincinnati. 
Warren.  Spadone  &  Co.,  “  E.  Jaccard  &  Co..  St.  Louis. 
Middleton  &  Rro.,  “  N.E.Crittenden&Co.,  Clevel’d. 

T.  B.  Bynner,  “  M.  Burt.  “ 

Henry  Ginnel, ,  “  Morse,  Reddin  &  Hamilton, 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  &  Co.,  “  Chicago. 

Scott, Bnrrett&Co.. Pittsburgh..!.  H.  Hense,  Denver,  Col. 

J.  R.  Reed  &  Co..  “  M.  M.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  San 

Dahme  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Francisco.,  Cal. 

Jenkins  &  Hatch,  “  Koch  &  Dryfus,  New  Orleans. 

C.  Oskamp,  “  And  over  400  others. 

Various  grades  and  pieces  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 

No  movements  retailed  by  the  Company. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Company, 

159  &  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

For  Vestibules,  Halls  Hearths,  Conservatories,  &c. 

Garnkirk  Chimney  Tops,  Plumbers’  Mate¬ 
rials,  &C.  MILLER  &  COATES, 

879  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ABE  YOU 

GOING  TO  PAINT? 


IF  SO,  USE  THE 

1VERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT. 

!®o«rest  Wl>iSe 

AND  ALL  THE  FASHIONABLE  SHADES. 

“  Ready  for  use— requires  no  oil,  thinning  or  driers," 

AimI  Sold  only  l>y  Hie  Uailou. 


MORE  RECOMMENDS. 

Extract  from  the  Christian  Union,  March  26, 1870. 

“The  fine  residence  of  P.  P.  Clark,  Esq.,  Morristown,  N. 
J  Just  finished  with  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  is  conceded 
to  he  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beauty  and  harmony  of 
colors  to  he  seen  in  this  country." 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.,  1870. 

“  We  painted  the  St.  Augustine  Hotel  with  your  paint  and 
find  it  all  you  claim  for  it.  It  is  the  best  paint  we  have  ever 
seen.”  PALMER  &  VAIL,  Proprietors, 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  March  1st,  1870. 

The  first  house  upon  which  I  had  your  Paint  applied  is 
looking  finely  to-day.  One  painted  at  the  same  time  with 
Lead  had  deteriorated  so  much  that,  last  fall,  I  had  it  re¬ 
painted  with  your  Paint;  and  I  have  furthermore  issued 
orders  to  have  all  the  buildings  I  am  erecting  painted  witli 
vour  Paint,  knowing  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  Paint 
made.  P.  T.  BARNUM,  Esq. 

Recommends  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  comprising 
the  owners  of  many  of  the  finest  villas  and  residences  in  the 
land,  can  be  obtained,  *with  sample  Card  and  Price  List, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing, 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  New  York; 
or,  182  Superior  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
or,  19  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
or,  7">  Haverhill  st.,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
or,  86  Poydras  st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

p.  S.— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  lias  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  into  the  market.  We  must 
caution  the  puplic  against  them. 


qpME  PATBil^T  LEAB-EATCA^EB> 
JL  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE  is  a  safe  Pipe  for  Drinking 
Water.  It  is  stronger  than  Lead  Pipe  of 
twice  the  weight,  and  costs  about  the 
same  per  foot.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
theLead  pipe  without  the  danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  Lead  water.  ItT  is  flexible, 
durable,  and  easily  soldered.  The  use 
of  this  Pipe  is  recommended  by  Physi¬ 
cians,  Chemists,  and  Water  Commission¬ 
ers.  Water  drawn  through  it  is  as  pure  as 
if  drawn  through  Silver.  It  is  introduced 
into  many  Public  Schools,  Hospitals, 
and  most  01  uie  new  first-class  buildings.  It  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  To  give  the  cost  per  loot  we 
should  know  the  head  or  pressure  of  water,  and  bore  of  Pipe. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  & 
WILLARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, No.  213 Center 
Street,  between  Canal  and  Grand  Sts.,  New  York. 

From  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  July  18,  1868. 

”  Having  examined  this  pipe  we  are  satisfied  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  great  value  and  utility,  and  therefore  voluntarily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  all  who  use  water  conveyed  through  pipes.” 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


SSP0LI0 


CLEANS, 


POLISHES 


AND  IS 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTEI 
THAN  SOAP. 


Depot ,  211  Washington  Street ,  New  York. 


COLGATE  & 

AROMATIC  VEGETABLE 
SOAR  is  especially  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  delicate  shin  of 
LADIES  and  CHILDREN. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Make  Your  Own  Soap. 

One  pound  of  CRAMPTON’S  Imperial  Laundry 
SOAP  will  make  TWELVE  QUARTS  of  hand¬ 
some  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  it  and  try  it. 
CHAMPION  BROS., '84  Front  St.,  New  York. 


DBS.  STEONG’3  Remedial  Institute, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y„  for  Lung,  Female  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  is  endorsed  by  the  first  names  of  the 
country.  For  its  advantages,  send  for  a  Circular. 


American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  For  full  description,  &c.,  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


HE  NOVELTY  KNIFE 


For  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 


Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une¬ 
qualled  for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses.  Is  made  of  best  steel  Price  bv  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  *1;  Ivory,  $1.25;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish,  $1.75.  For  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  27  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  .T.  Downing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Chns.  Downing.  8vo„  1122  pages.  Price  $7.50. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.  lie  writes  hut  seldom,  but  whatever  bears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years’  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 

AGRICULTURAL  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  \V  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times :  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  "VVe  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  be  gone.— n.  A. Dreer,  Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS  1 1870. 

THE  AMERICA!  FBUIMRESERVITO  POWDER. 


(Title  Copyrighted,  and  Preserving  Powder  Patented  in  United  States,  March,  1864,  and  August,  1S67.  Also,  Patented 


This  Preserving  Powder  is  a  combination  of  powerful  anti¬ 
septics,  and  warranted  to  be  in  every  particular,  as  health¬ 
ful  as  common  table  salt,  and  will  effectually  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation  and  subsequent  decay  in  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Juices 
and  Syrups  of  Fruits,  Cider,  &c.  And  preserve  them  in  as 
good  and  healthful  condition  as  the  best  “  Canned  or  pre¬ 
served”  fruits,  &c.,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
hermetically  sealing  or  air-tigliting  the  jars  or  cans.  And 
with  or  without  the  use  of  Sugar. 

It  admits  of  keeping  the  fruit,  &c„  in  large  glass,  or  earth¬ 
en  or  stoneware  jars  of  any  size,  from  one  quart  to  six  gal¬ 
lons,  by  simply  tying  an  oiled  cloth  or  paper,  or  moistened 
bladder  over  the  top,  and  when  opened  the  fruit,  &c.,  may 
be  used  as  wanted  from  lime  to  time,  without  danger  of  fer¬ 
mentation  being  occasioned  by  weeks  of  full  exposure  to 
the  air. 

For  Tomatoes  and  Vegetables  such  as  green  Beans,  Peas, 
Asparagus,  Corn,  &c„  (which  all  know  are  so  difficult  and 
uncertain  to  keep  in  the  air-tighting  method,)  the  preserving 
Powder  will  reliably  keep  them  in  glass  or  stoneware  jars  not 
larger  than  two  (2)  gallons,  by  simply  corking  and  sealing 
witli  common  bottle  wax ;  when  opened  they  will  keep  for 
a  few  weeks,  giving  ample  time  to  use  from  large  jars. 

For  fruits  preserved  with  spices  it  prevents  the  spices  from 
turning  them  dark  color,  and  will  keep  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  strong  and  unpleasant  in  taste. 

For  vinegar  pickles  it  strengthens  the  vinegar  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  becoming  soft. 

We  will  compare  the  cost  of  jars  in  the  air-tighting  meth¬ 
od  with  those  used  with  this  preserving  powder. 

For  family  use  air-tight  jars  should  not  be  larger  than  one 
quart;  therefore,  to  preserve  12  quarts  of  fruit  requires  one 
dozen  jars,  which  cost  from  $2.50  to  $3.00,  according  to 
quantity  purchased. 

For  12  quarts  of  fruit  with  the  preserving  powder,  we  will 
use  one  three-gallon  stone  jar,  which  will  cost  from  62)^c. 
to  Toe.,  according  to  quantity  purchased.  Therefore  it  is 
manifest  that  the  best  jars  necessary  with  the  preserving  pow¬ 
der  will  costjust  one-fourth  as  much  as  patent  air-tight  jars, 
independent  of  their  being  so  much  more  durable.  But  the 
preserving  powder  encourages  still  greater  saving  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  imperfect  jars  that  could  not  be  used  in 
other  methods. 

In  confirmation  we  add  a  few  testimonials  in  a  condensed 
form,  from  families  of  the  highest  respectability,  the  origin¬ 
als  of  which  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

From  Mr.s.  Key.  Dr.  Camp,  Bethseda  Rectory,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Gents We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last 
season,  according  to  directions,  in  preserving  strawberries 
and  whortleberries,  and  to-day  they  are  ns  good  as  new.  I 
regard  the  Powder  as  a  great  saving  of  sugar,  trouble,  and 
money,  and  hope  next  season  to  use.  it  more  largely. 

December  20,  1869.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Camp. 

From  D.  T.  Stanton,  Warren  C.  H.,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents:—' The  American  Preserving  Powder  has  given  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  on  all  fruits  it  lias  been  tried  upon.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  it  hero  next  season. 

December  29,  1869.  Yours,  etc.,  I).  T.  Stanton. 

From  N.  II.  M.  Pollock,  North  Star,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents:— I  used  extensively  your  American  Preserving 
Powder  the  past  season  with  perfect  success.  I  used  it 
largely  for  corn.  I  could  always  save  tomatoes,  peaches, 
etc. .well  enough  in  tin  cans  sealed  with  wax, but  corn  would 
never  save  until  I  used  the  Powder.  My  corn  is  just  as  sweet 
and  nice  to-day  as  it  was  when. cut  off  the  cob  in  August. 
We  used  it  in  blackberries,  tomatoes,  peaches,  apple-sauce, 
pears,  and  quinces,  but,  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  Pow¬ 
der.  we  sealed  with  wax  all  but  a  few  jars  of  each  to  test  its 
preserving  qualities.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
shall  use  it  the  coining  season,  and  am  glad  to  he  able  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  every  lover  of  good  fruit.  Yours,  etc.., 

December  27, 1809,  N.  11.  M.  Pollock. 

From  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  Newburg,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

Gents:— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  sea¬ 
son  with  tomatoes  only.  I  put  them  in  stone  jars,  covering 
wilh  oiled  silk.  Upon  opening  the  jars  we  use 'them  as  want¬ 
ed,  and  find  them  far  superior  lo  canned  tomatoes;  indeed, 
they  are  so  fresh  that  I  think,  if  they  were  cooked  and  used 
at  the  same  time  with  others  just  picked  from  the  vines,  it 
would  lie  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Dec.  21, 1869.  Respectfully,  Mary  A.  Woodbridge. 

From  Geo.  McKenzie,  Bangor,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Gents:— The  half  dozen  packages  of  Preserving  Powder  I 
purchased  of  you  the  past  season  we  used  in ‘putting  up 
blackberries  and  peaches.  We  put  up  76  pounds  of  black¬ 
berries  with  one  package  of  the  Powder;  and,  seeing  our 
mistake,  I  wrote,  to  you  to  know  if  they  would  keep,  when 
you  promptly  stated  in  reply  that  you  thought  they  would 
go  up  before  winter.  But,  sirs,  they  have  nor.  at  this  date 
(January  10,  1810).  nor  shown  the  least  signs  of  fermentation. 
They  were  put  up  in  large  jars,  without  sugar,  with  paper 
tied  oyer  the  month  of  the  jars.  We  also  put  up  a  dozen 
large  jars  of  neaches,  without  sugar  and  without  air-tight¬ 
ing,  and  I  will  here  state,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Western 
fruit-growers,  they  have  given  no  signs  of  fermentation,  and 
hold  their  flavor  better  than  any  canned  fruit  I  ever  saw. 

Jan.  10, 1870.  Truly  yours,  Geo.  McKenzie. 


From  Mr.s.  E.  M.  Pryor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gents : — We  have  used  and  distributed  the  half  dozen  pack¬ 
ages  of  American  Preserving  Powder  among  our  neighbors, 
and  all  like  it.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  and  a  great  blessing 
to  housekeepers,  as  it  saves  much  labor  and  expense.  Go 
on  in  this  way  and  the  blessings  of  thousands  will  rest  on 
you.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pryor. 

September  30,  1869. 

From  Nelson  Griffith,  Corunna,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ind. 
Gents:— We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  on 
peaches,  gooseberries,  and  blackberries,  and  it  has  proved 
itself  to  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  Yours  truly, 

December  23, 1869.  Nelson  Griffith. 

From  H.  M.  Wood,  M.D.,  Salem,  Marion  Co.,  Ill. 

Gents :— I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  our  testimony  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  your  American  Preserving  Powder.  We  used  it  the 
past  season  in  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cherries, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  and  green  peas,  with  perfect  success  in 
all.  Our  neighbors  who  have  tasted  them  agree  with  ns  in 
saying  they  are  the  best  they  ever  ate.  Mrs.  Wood  says  she 
will  not  do  without  the  American  Preserving  Powder  if  it 
can  possiblv  be  procured.  Most  respectfully, 

January  17,  18i0.  H.  M.  Wood,  M.D. 

From  IIon.  James  Rtce,  Osceola,  Clarke  Co.,  Iowa. 
Gents:— We  used  the  Fruit  Preserving  Powder  received 
from  you  last  fall,  in  nutting  up  grapes  and  some  other  late 
fruits,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  perfect  success.  The  fruit  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  We  put  it  up  in  large 
stoneware  jars,  and  are  using  it  with  convenience.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  article  of  great  merit.  Yours  truly, 

January  6, 1870.  James  Rice. 

From  Edward  IIigbee,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  Schuyler  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents  :— I  find  the  American  Preserving  Powder  to  be  all 
that  you  guarantee  it  to  he.  All  the  fruits  that  I  have  put 
up  with  it  have  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  Yours  truly, 
December  21, 1869.  Edward  IIigbee. 

From  W.  Willard  &  Sox,  Macon,  Macon  Co.,  Mo. 
Gents:— As  far  as  introduced  with  us,  the  American  Pre¬ 
serving  Powder  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  although 
we  found  prejudice  strong  at,  first.  Our  own  family  used  the 
Powder  with  the  best  results,  and  another  year  we  can 
guarantee  the  Powder.  Very  truly  yours, 

December  26, 1S69.  W.  Willard  &  Sox. 

From  W.  H.  Craig,  Milan,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents My  wife  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
the  past  season,  and  finds  it  all  you  claim  for  it.  Yes.  more, 
for  not  only  did  it  preserve  the  fruit  without  making  the 
jars  air-tight,  hut  it  preserved  their  flavor  and  color  better. 
I  think  it  the  best  preparation  of  the  age,  and  would  be  glad 
to  lie  the  means  of  extending  its  sale  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

December  27, 1869.  W.  H.  Craig. 

From  Mrs.  M.  E.  Martin,  Milton,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 
Gents :— I  used  the  American  Fruit  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season  to  preserve  peaches,  blackberries,  and  tomatoes, 
and  so  far  they  are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There 
have  been  no  signs  of  fermentation,  while  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  preserved.  I  can  say  they  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  equal  to  your  rccommendatiou.  Yours  truly, 

January  10, 1870.  M ns.  M.  E.  Martin. 

From  C.  G.  Boynton,  Felton,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 
Gents:— We  used  a  portion  of  the  American  Preserving 
Powder  received  last  summer  in  preserving  peaches,  etc., 
and  are  prepared  to  recommend  it  and  fully  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  of  their  preserving  qualities.  We  have  peaches 
now  just  as  nice  and  fresh  as  when  preserved. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  G.  Boynton. 

December  30, 1S69. 

From  P.  W.  Custeed,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

Gents :— We  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last 
season  in  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  and  currants.  The 
fruit  was  put  into  ordinary  stone  jars  without  any  attempt  to 
make  them  air-tight,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  they  are  now 
as  good  as  when  first  put.  up.  I  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  the  Powder  as  a  labor-saving  and  effectual  prepara¬ 
tion.  Yours,  etc.,  P.  VV.  Custeed. 

December  81,  1869. 

From  M.  A.  F.  Kent,  Rutland,  Anne  Rundel  Co.,  Md. 
Gents:— I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  directions  for 
using  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and 
could  not  use  it  only  in  putting  up  my  grapes,  which  I  have 
not  the  least  fault  to  find  with,  as  they  are  keeping  nicely. 
I  shall  recommend  the  Powder  highly. 

Jan.  3, 1S70.  Respectfully,  M.  A.  F.  Kent. 

From  C has.  H.  Martin,  West  Friendship,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 

Gents:— We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  American  Pre¬ 
serving  Powder,  having  put  up  peaches,  pears,  and  toma¬ 
toes  with  it  witli  the  best  success,  and  can  safelv  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  public  as  a  reliable  and  economical  mode  of 
preserving  fruit,  etc.  Yours  truly, 

Jan.  l,  1870.  Cuas.  H.  Martin. 

From  S.  II.  Wilson,  Upper  Falls,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Gents:— All  the  fruit  I  put  up  with  your  American  Pre¬ 
serving  Powder  last  season  appears  to  be  keeping  well. 
The  peaches  were  of  exeellent  flavor.  I  will  recommend 
your  Powder  to  my  friends.  Respectfully. 

Dee.  20, 1869.  S.  H.  Wilson. 

From  John  Pretlow,  Sr„  Franklin  Depot,  Southampton 
Co.,  Va. 

Gents:— I  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past 
season  in  whortleberries  and  peaches,  which  are  now  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  1  have,  and  can  recommend 
the  use  of  Hie  Powder  to  others. 

Jan.  1, 1870.  Very  respectfully,  John  Pretlow,  Sr. 


in  England,  France,  Belgium,  South  America,  &e„  &e.) 

From  Robert  A.  Patton,  Second  Creek,  Greenbrier  Co., 
W.  Va. 

Gents :— We  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season  in  nutting  up  various  kinds  of  fruit,  according 
to  directions.  Wehave  just  opened  a  jar  of  peaches  and  find 
them  excellent  indeed— much  better  than  any  we  have  put 
up  in  any  other  way.  lam  well  convinced  your  American 
Preserving  Powder  is  no  humbug,  and  will  admirably  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Dec.  25,  1869.  Respectfully  yours,  Robert  A.  Patton. 

From  G.  W.  Cargill,  Winfield,  Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Gents:— My  experience  with  your  American  Preserving 
Powder  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  recommended.  My  wife  experiment¬ 
ed  with  it  on  different,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  every 
ease  it  has  been  a  most  complete  success.  We  will  not  do 
without  it  hereafter  if  it  can  possibly  he  had. 

Jan.  2,  1870.  Yours  truly,  G.  AY.  Cargill. 

From  Jno.  S.  Copenhaven,  Marion,  Smyth  Co.,  Va. 

Gents:— I  gave  the  American  Preserving  Powder  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  lastseason  a  fair  trial,  and  the  result  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  fully  up  to  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  Respectfully,  Jno.  S.  Copenhaven. 

Dec.  20, 1S69. 

From  S.  B.  Claiborne,  New  Glasgow,  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 

Gents:— I  have  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
with  great  satisfaction  in  putting  up  peaches  and  tomatoes. 
We  are  now  eating  them  daily,  as  lresh  and  nice  as  if  just 
gathered.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  discover¬ 
ies  of  this  age.  1  would  not  be  without  the  Powder  for  any- 
■thing  in  reason,  and  would  respectfully  recommend  to  those 
who  have  never  used  it  to  try  the  Powder  by  all  means.  I 
am  confident  the  most  fastidious  taste  will  he  highly  pleased 
witli  the  fruit,  etc.  Very  respectfully, 

Dec.  21, 1869.  S.  B.  Claiborne. 

From  Emanuel  IIeyser,  Esq.  Madiaon,  Morgan  Co.,  Ga. 

Gents:—!  have  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
received  from  you  last  season,  as  directed,  in  preserving 
peaches  and  blackberries,  and  so  far  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
with  us  it  lias  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  are  using  the 
fruit  so  preserved,  and  consider  it  equal  to  any  we  we  have 
bad  preserved  in  air-tight  jars.  Very  respectfully, 

Dec.  24,  1869.  Emanuel  IIeyser. 

From  Alexander  Bros.,  Bowling  Green,  Warren  Co.,  Ky. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  gave  entire 
satisfaction  so  far  as  we  have  heard.  We  sold  all  we  ordered, 
and  next  season  we  guarantee  to  sell  a  great  deal  larger 
amount  of  it.  Yours,  etc. 

Dec.  29,  1869.  Alexander  Bros. 

From  Joseph  Y.  Moss,  Franklinton,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C. 

Gents:— My  wife  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder 
last  season,  and  thinks  it  the  best  thing  she  ever  saw  for 
saving  fruit.  We  sold  considerable  among  our  friends,  and 
all  were  perfectly  delighted  with  it.  Mrs.  Martha  Tucker, 
proprietress  of  the  hotel  at  Franklinton,  says  vou  may  use 
her  name  in  saying  that  it  is  all  that  vou  claim  for  it.  Also, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Caraway  says  yon  may  use  his  name  in  praise  of 
the  Powder  being  all  von  claim  for  it.  Also,  Mrs  P.  T. 
Long,  of  Franklinton,  and  Mrs.  John  Young,  of  Franklinton. 

Dec.  31,  1869.  Respectfully,  Joseph  1\  Moss. 

From  C.  W.  Callendep.,  Saundersville,  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  fully  answers 
expectations.  We  put  up  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  damson 
plums;  as  far  as  tested,  all  are  keeping  well— very  well. 
Shall  use  it  largely  next  year.  Will  furnish  your  agent  with 
very  satisfactory  and  influential  certificates.'  Only' used  two 
packages;  distributed  the  balance.  Every  recipient  pleased. 

Dec.  26,  1869.  Respectfully,  C.  IV.  Callender. 

From  Mr.s.  Fannie  E.  Mathews.  Jonesborough,  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  E.  Tenn. 

Gents:— I  am  much  pleased  with  the  American  Preserving 
Powder,  and  should  we  have  a  fruit  season  would  he  glad  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  had  but  little  fruit  last  year;  hut  I 
can  say  this  much,  the  Powder  will  preserve  tomatoes, 
peaches,  apples,  and  keep  cider  perfectly  sweet,  without  im¬ 
parting  any  unpleasant  flavor.  Should  I  scud  vou  a  hill  in 
the  spring  for  several  dozen  packages,  would  you  make  a 
discount  in  the  price  ?  Respectfully. 

January  3, 1S70.  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Mathews. 

From  Wm.  Ward,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Gents:— You  request  to  know  the  result  of  the  Preserving 
Powder  received  the  past  season.  My  wife  was  highly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  them  ;  has  some  fruit  on  hand  now  intending  to 
keep  over  to  test  them  completely.  I  remain,  etc., 

January  25,  1869.  Wm.  Ward. 

From  Mrs.  John  A.  Klein,  Cedar  Grove,  Vicksburg, 
Warren  Co.,  -Miss. 

Gents:— I  have  received  a  package  of  the  American  Fruit 
Preserving  Powder  last  summer,  and  used  it  with  perfect 
success  in  canning  peaches.  We  have  been  using  thorn 
through  the  winter,  and  find  them, in  appearance  and  flavor, 
equal  to  my  best  results  from  other  methods,  with  much  less 
trouble.  I  find  they  keep  just  as  well  with  a  simple  cork  as 
if  sealed  air-tight.  I  intend  ordering  a  supplv  next  spring. 

Jan.  8, 1870.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  John  A.  Klein. 

From  James  S.  Barfield,  Jackson,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

Gents :— I  have  sold  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the 
past  season,  and  find  it  has  given  satisfaction  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  Respectfully,  James  S.  Barfield. 

Janury  9,  1870. 


For  further  testimonials  see  Agriculturist  of  July,  1SC9, 
and  June  1870. 


One  Box  will  preserve  G1  poumls  of  Fruit,  &c.,  and  Is  accompanied  witli  full  directions  for  using. 

Sold  at  our  Office,  and  l>y  all  oar  Agents,  at.  the  uniform  price  of  $1.00  per  Box. 

Or  we  will  prepay  Exprcssagc  and  deliver  to  any  Express  Office  in  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  $1.23  for  a  single  Box,  or  Six  Dollars 
for  Six  Boxes,  or  Ten  Dollars  for  One  Dozen  Boxes. 

We  are  only  enabled  to  deliver  at  above  prices  by  having  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Express  Companies,  to  continue  until  the  lOtli  of  July,  1S70.  Therefore,  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  order  by  1st  of  July.  Regular  Express  charges,  payable  on  delivery,  varies  from  30c.  to  $1.50  per  single  Box. 

A  Circular  sent  free— or  a  Manual  of  56  pages,  containing  full  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  fruit,  &c.,  and  full  particulars,  testimonials,  &c.,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

L.  P.  WORRALL  8c  CO.,  Proprietors,  153  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
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lew  and  Valfable  Melons. 

Persian  Watermelon.  —  Introduced  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  Esq.,tlie  well-known  traveler,  from  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  first  offered  for  sale  in  1807.  After  a 
trial  of  two  years,  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a 
most,  valuable  acquisition,  particularly  for  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  It  is  globular  and  elliptical  in  form,  of 
pale  green  color,  with  dark  stripes ;  flesh,  crimson,  and  of 
remarkably  fine  texture  ;  delicious  flavor,  with  only  half  an 
inch  of  rind.  A  peculiarity  of  this  Melon  is  that  it  can  lie 
taken  off  the  vine  to  ripen,  and  will  keep  until  winter.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size.  Per  pkt.,  25  cts. 

T!ie  TLnssian-  American  Watermelon.— Raised 
also  by  Mr.  Taylor;  a  hybrid  between  the  above  and  the 
Mountain  Sweet  Melon.  This  is  an  extraordinary  hybrid, 
and  entirely  unsurpassed  for  size,  delicious  crispness  of 
flesh,  and  sweetness  of  flavor.  Three  of  them  measured  re¬ 
spectively,  20x1:’,,  17x1-1,  and  18x14,  the  largest  weighing  forty 
pounds.  The  Russian- American  ripens  about  three  weeks 
later  than  the  American  varieties,  has  the  narrowest  possible 
rind,  with  amass  of  crimson  flesh  five  inches  in  diameter, 
invariably  sweet  and  solid,  and  far  surpasses  all  melons 
hitherto  known  in  the  United  States.  Per  pkt.,  25  cts. 

Minorca,  Mmsknielon. — A  new  and  valuable  variety, 
grows  to  a  large  size  flesh  of  firm  texture,  excellent  flavor, 
and  very  productive.  25  cents  per  packet  of  ten  seeds; 
5  packets  for  $1.00. 

Alton  Nntnieij.— This  variety  is  highly  esteemed  at  the 
West  as  a  market  variety.  Its  great  productivness,  beauty, 
size  and  firmness  of  flesh  make  it  unequaled  for  shipping. 
It  is  of  a  delicious  flavor,  and  continues  long  in  bearing. 
Price  per  packet,  15  cts. ;  per  oz.,  50  ct3.  Address 

IS.  ffi.  ISE.SSS  & 

1®.  ©„  lox  5,yiS,  Sew  ’SToi'lc. 

New  Sweet  Potato. 

Southern  Q,ueen. 

A  year’s  trial,  of  this  superior  variety  introduced  by  us  last 
season,  confirms  all  that  we  then  claimed  for  it. 

Dr.  Thurber,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Herlicultural  Annual  for  1870:  “The 
root  is  very  large,  longer  than  the  Nansemond,  of  a  very 
light  color,  and  is  said  to  keep  remarkably  well.  The  vine 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  darker  col¬ 
ored  than  the  Nansemond.  From  a  single  trial  of  this  potato 
we  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  aud  good  quality.” 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  plants  at  $2.00  per 
100;  88.03  per  500;  $15.00  per  1,000.  No  orders  will  be  ac¬ 

cepted  for  less  than  100. 

Sanscniond  Sweet. 

Plants  75  cents  per  ICO ;  $3.00  per  5C0;  $5.00  per  1, COO.  Sent 
by  mail  at  10  cents  per  hundred  additional. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  0,7  I  2,  New  York. 


New  Jssfisat  Parching  €©rea. 

The  most  productive  variety  known,  producing  from 
eight  to  ten  ears  on  each  stalk.  Equal  to  a  yield  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Although  it 
is.  strictly  speaking,  a  variety  of  parching  corn,  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  purposes  of  common  field  corn  for  stock  and 
poultry  feeding,  etc.  It  weighs,  when  shelled,  stricken 
measure,,  sixty  to  sixty-two  pounds  per  bushel.  It  should 
be  planted  in  drills. three  feet  apart,  putting  one  kernel  to 
every  foot.  Per  packet,  of  about  two  hundred  kernels,  50 
cents  :  five  packets,  $2.00.  For  sale  by 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Lilisim  Atiratiiiiia 

The  Japanese  Queen  of  Lilies. 

A  large  importation  from  Japan,  just  received  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  line,  healthy  condition.  Flowering  Bulbs  mailed 
to  any  address  at  following  prices: 

No.  1,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  doz.  No.  2,  75  cents  each,  or 
$6.75  per  doz.  No.  3,  50  cts.  each  ;  $4.50  per  doz.  Prices  by 
the  hundred  or  thousand  will  be  given  to  dealers  upon 
application.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  . 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

A  fresh  supply  of  the  genuine  variety  just  received  by  the 
subscribers.  7o  cts.  per  pound,  bv  mail ;  $7  per  peck  or  $25 
per  bushel,  by  Express.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BLISS’  IMPROVED 


LoBigr  da8aiig“®  Canute 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best  formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter  makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  1  oz.,  20 
cts. ;  4  oz..  65  cts. ;  1  pound,  $2,  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Seeds  Sbr  Hedges. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  Osage 
Orange.  $2  per  Ib„;  Three  Thorned  Acacia,  75  cts.  per  pound. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Barberry,  (Berberis  vulgaris,}  very  hardy,  producing  a 
fine  compact  hedge,  affording  ample  security  against  intru¬ 
sion  ;  also  valuable  lor  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent  for  pre¬ 
serving.  Per  oz.,  40  cts.;  per  lb.,  $5. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 


GLADIOliUS. 

One  dozen  splendid  mixed  varieties  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 


Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage ! 

This  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,  sometimes  weigh¬ 
ing  over  sixty  pounds  each,  and  averaging  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  by  the  acre  !  It  is  not  only  large,  but  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  reliability  for  heading,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
As  some  cultivators  have  an  impression  that  this  cabbage 
cannot  be  fully  matured  outsicle  of  Marblehead,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  among  the 
many  commendatory  letters  which  I  have  received. 

“  Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  cannot  be  excelled. 
There  were  heads  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  beads  of  Fottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  (from  your  seed)  weighing  40  lbs.— 
John  H.  Howlett,  Charlestown;  Ill.” 

“  I  raised  from  your  seed  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages 
that  weighed  50  lbs.— A.  H.  Mace,  Clintonville,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14th. 1869.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  very  fine, 
they  all  headed  well,  and  weighed  27  to  40,  and  47  lbs. — W, 
Llewellyn,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  March  12. 1869.” 

“Your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  are  wonderful ; 
they  grew  to  the  size  of  an  umbrella.— Thomas  Flanigan, 
Palermo,  Kansas.” 

“  The  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbages  were  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  They  headed  well,  and  were  three  times  as  large  as 
any  cabbage  I  ever  raised  before.— J.  F.  Butt,  Kosciusko, 
Miss.” 

“I  have  raised  your  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  for 
two  years,  and  it  has  proved  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  cab¬ 
bage  I  ever  saw.— S.  S.  Groves,  Stones  Prairie,  Ill.  ” 

John  Van  Wormer,  Springs’  Mills,  Mich.,  raised  some 
weighing  30  lbs.  John  Humphreys,  Titusville,  N.  Y.,  33% 
lbs."  M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  Ohio,  37  Ids.  II.  A.  Terry, Crescent 
City,  Iowa,  40  lbs.,  measuring  56  inches  around  the  solid 
head.  Thos.  A.  Lambert,  Becancour,  C.  W.,  exhibited  three 
cabbages  weighing  respectively  40.  42><,  and  44  lbs.  John 
W.  Dean,  St.  Michael’s,  Md.,  has  grown  them  weighing  33 
lbs.  S.  M.  Shuck,  Preston,  Minn.,  33  lbs.,  when  trimmed.  E. 
H.  Ellis,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  over  30  lbs.  A.  E.  Garrison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  30  lbs.  James  S.  Allen,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 

30  lbs.,  when  stripped  of  loose  leaves,  Wm.  Lee,  Jr., Denver, 
Colorado,  has  grown  heads  weighing  45  to  50  lbs.,  as  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  which  the  miners  of  the  mountains  call  him  the  “  Big 
Cabbage  Man.”  Leonard  Clioat,  Denver.  Colorado,  raised 
one  which  weighed  46  lbs.  when  trimmed  of  waste  leaves. 
Collins  Eaton,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  P.  Sweeney, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  43  lbs.  Sam’]  B.  Ornsbee,  Rolling  Prairie,  Wis., 
53  lbs.  Chas.  W.  Oden,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  produced  quite  a 
lot  weighing  from  50  to  00  lbs.  A.  C.  Van  Tassal,  39  lbs.  trim¬ 
med.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  45  to  50  lbs.  W.  H. 
Spera,  Eunlirata,  Pa.,  raised  fifty  heads  that  averaged  over 

31  lbs.  each.  Wm.  1).  Munson,  Burlington,  Vt.,  raised  some 
weighing  46  lbs.  Mary  B.  Sellman,  Galesburg,  Iowa,  28  to  43 
lbs.  stripped  of  loose  leaves.  Hundreds  of  others  have 
written  me  that  thev  have  “  taken  all  the  prizes  at  the 
County  Fairs.”  “  Raised  the  largest  cabbage  ever  seen  in 
the  country.”  “  Astonished  all  their  neighbors.”  “That  in 
sweetness,  crispness,  and  tenderness,  they  were  unequalled,” 
etc.,  etc.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Mammoth  Cab¬ 
bage,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  grown  from  extra  large 
heads ,  at  following  prices,  by  mail,  post-paid  :  Per  package, 
25  cts.;  per  oz.,  $1 ;  4  ozs.,  $3.50 ;  per  lb.,  $12. 

Full  inst?'uctions  for  cultivation  accompanying  the  seed. 
Catalogues  free.  ’  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


FEWIE,  BATCHELDBR  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

oi'  Seeds  siaid 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

MANUAL,  for  1870,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  about  100  pages,  with  numerous 
Illustrations— a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  list  of  Summer  Flowering 
E>uli)s,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits.  Sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELRER  &  €0., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Early  Mohawk  Potatoes. 

The  earliest  of  the  earlies,  of  large  size  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  of  superior  quality  both  as  an  early  and  late  winter 
and  spring  variety. 

$15  per  Bbl. ;  $7  per  bushel ;  $2  per  Peck. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Prolific  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced,  and  pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  the 
greatest  improvement  in  vegetables  of  the  day. 

$3.00  per  hundred;  $25.00  per  thousand. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials  and  directions  for  set¬ 
ting  out  to  S.  B.  coy  OVER, 

260  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 


Three  Best  Squashes ! 

The  Hubbard  Is  the  sweetest,  drvest,  and  richest  table 
souash  for  winter,  the  American  Turban  for  fall,  and  the 
Boston  Marrow  the  best  pie  squash.  Seed  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  at  10  cents  a  package;  Ilubbard  and  Turban  25 
cents  an  ounce,  and  Boston  Marrow  20  cents  an  ounce.  I 
take  pride  in  having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  squash.  Mv  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  seed  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


European  Larch  Seed  (larix  Europcea). 

A  supply  of  Fresh  Seed  j  ust  received  by  thesubscribers.and 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  following  prices :  1  oz., 
35  cts.;  M  lb.,  75  cts.;  1  lb.,  $2.50. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,712,  New  York. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Southern.  Q/weesa.— ' The  best  Sweet  Potato  known. 
Two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  $2.00 
per  one  hundred. 

Nansemond,  75  cents  per  100,  bv  mail. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  A. 


Nansemond 
Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Of  best  quality,  during  May  and 
June.  Put  up  to  carry  safely  long  dis- 
tanecs.  Bv  Express,  Price,  500,  $2.25 
1,001),  $3.f,i);— 5,0.0,  $15.00;— 10,000,  $28. 
This  variety  is  successfully  grown  at 
the  North.  Send  for  our  Circular  of 
directions,  etc  Address 
M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  1S1  &  183  West  Second  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  by 

-L\i  the  100,  1,000,  or  10,000.  Send  for  price  list  of  Vegetable 
Plants.  Address  H,  E.  ACKER,  Seed  Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


l^ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  $1  per  60  lbs.;  2d 

-0-4  size.  75  cts.  per  60  lbs.;  or  as  low  as  any  offered  in  this 
paper.  Also,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  all  warranted  genuine, 
packed  and  shipped  at  Philadelphia  without  extra  cost. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PREMIUM  SANFORD  CORN. — Warranted  gen¬ 
uine,  $3  per  bushel,  $1  per  peck,  or  one  quart,  post-paid, 
40  cts.  Also,  100,000  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $1  per 
1.000.  Address  A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Sasperier  ©BBtcia  ISralfos. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  53  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs." L.  van  Wavkrex  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  for  prime  select¬ 
ed  Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.  Post  Office  Box  1,083. 


CONSIDER  THE  LILIES.” 


BOTANY. 

"Wood’s  American  Botanist  and  Plorist, 

561  pages  royal  12mo,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

This  new  and  eagerly  expected  work  is  the  result  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience  and  lite-long  labors  in  Classifying  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Botany .  lie  has  at  length  attained  the  realization  of 
his  hopes  by  a  wonderfully  ingenious  process  of  condensation 
and  arrangement,  and  presents  to  the  world  in  tills  single 
moderate-sized  volume  a  complete  manual.  In  370  duode¬ 
cimo  pages  ho  lias  actually  recorded  and  defined  nearly  4,000 
species.  'The  treatises  oil  'Descriptive  and  Structural  Botany 
are  models  of  concise  statement,  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
said.  Of  entirely  new  features,  the  most  notable  are  the  Sy¬ 
noptical  Tables  for  the  black-board,  and  the  distinction  of 
species  and  varieties  by  variation  in  the  type.  Sample  to 
teachers  for  examination,  half  price. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ill  &  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Green-House  Plants  and  Marshall 


Neil  Rose. 

A  line  stock  of  this  superior  Rose  for  sale  at  $6  per  dozen, 
or  $25  per  100.  A  flue  colored  plate  of  which,  will  he  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
full  assortment  and  excellently  grown,  supplied.  Also, 
selections  of  Roses  and  Bedding  Plants,  varying  in  price 
from  $25  to  $5  for  each  selection.  Special  Circulars  giving 
lists  of  the  selections,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  H.  E.  BOARDMAN, 

Monroe  Avenue  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Cranberry  and  its  Culture. 

By  A.  H.  RICHARDS.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Concords— $12.50  per  100;  Ives’— $12.50  per  100. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  List  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits, 
Gratis.  M.  H.  L.EWI8, 

Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Olno. 


Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery. 

19th  Year!  500  Acres!  10  Green-houses! 


Send  10c.  for  Catalogues. 


F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


KJILVER  MAPLE.— The  best  quick  growing  shacb 
3  and  timber  tree.  Seed,  freshly  gathered,  sent  by  mail  1 
irdered  by  June  15th.  1  oz.,  15c.:  8  oz.,  $1.00;  1  ft.,  $1.50. 
J  M  BENTHALL,  Quasqueton,  Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa. 


ORNAMENTAL  PINE  SEEDS.— 100  lbs.  Seeds 

$  of  ”  Cedrus  Deodora,"  just  received,  for  sale  by 

W.  IRVING  CLARK,  212  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

MEXICAN  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 

'-H  A  hardy  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
me  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  fine  fla- 
...  v0  warden  should  he  without  them.  Orders  ad- 
■essed  tob  p.  WHITING  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 
esseu  to  JCLApJi  &  jjil’CHCOCK.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

ill  receive  prompt  attention, 
m  receive  i  S£ND  F0R  CIRCULAR. 

PRICE  OF  PLANTS,  S3.00  per  Dozen. 

5URCHASERS~W ANTED  fo7  1,000,000  Small 

.  Fruit.  Plants  and  1,000  barrels  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 
:nd  for  prices.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


a  A  AAA  Strawberry  Plants  for  sale,  all  the  best 

tawin'  kim!g.  f0r  particulars  see  my  advertisement 
April  No.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  \ . 

MPORTED  AND  NATIVE  NURSERY  STOCK 

.  at  Wholesale.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN, 

50  Vcsey  Street,  New  ioih. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

in  E.^«B.isaa  edition. 

Ordinary  Pages,  *1  .AO  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Ope  i  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'i  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S’i  .AO  pet  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IN  «EB£.KAI\  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


EJW  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  « Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company,” 


having  become  convinced  of  the  great  merits  and  usefulness 
of  DOTY’S  PATH  XT  TREE  PRUNER  AND  FRUIT 
PICKER,  AND  BLACKBERRY  BRUNER,  have  now  ar¬ 
ranged  for  their  Exclusivk  Manufacture  and  Sale. 


The  T ukk  Pkunbr  and  Fruit  Picker  (7  feet  long)  ena¬ 
bles  the  operator  to  easily  cut  off  any  green  limb  of  one  inch 
(or  less)  in  diameter,  (or  gather  fruit,)  13  l'eet  from  the 
ground,  without  step-ladder. 

The  following  valuable  testimony  is  from  the  estimable 
Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  and  widely  known  and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities— probably  the  best— on  Apples  especially,  in 
America: 


Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  1st.  1870. 
Mr.  Doty:— 1  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  your 
Patent  Long-Handled  Pruner.  The  first  one  1  hart  from  you 
lias  been  in  constant  use  for  about  five  years,  in  the  pruning 
season.  I  have  bocn  enabled  to  shape  all  my  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees  with  it.and  would  not  take  for  it  now  ten,  times 
the  cost,  if  I  could  not  get  another.  The  last  one  I  got  from 
von  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  first  one,  being  much 
lighter,  and  its  cutting  power  much  greater.  For  a  pruner 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  blackberries,  etc.,  I 
know  of  nothing  so  valuable. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  S.  CARPENTER. 

The  Blackberry  Pruner  (5  feet  long)  lias  no  Fruit  pick¬ 
ing  attachment,  and  is  made  shorter  for  greater  convenience 
in  taking  out  the  old  blackberry  canes. 

F.  G.  Pratt,  of  Concord,  Mass., says :  “  It  improved  on  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  finally  I  pruned  with  it  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and  Gooseberries,  to  the  amount  of  four  acres, 
liking  it  better  and  belter  as  I  went  along.  1  found  it 

particularly  adapted  to  pruning  Grape-vines,  doing  much 
faster  and  better  than  by  shears.  ’ 

The  generally  admitted  fact  that  fruitfulness,  especially  of 
Peaches,  Pears,  Blackberries,  etc.,  is  materially  aided  by 
proper  pruning,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  suitable  im¬ 
plement  for  doing  tliis  difficult  work  has  hitherto  been  in¬ 
troduced,  leads  us  to  anticipate  contributing  largely  to  the 
horticultural  interests  of  our  country,  by  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  Doty’s  Patent  Pruners  and  Fruit  Pickers. 


Prices  :— Tree  Pruner  and  Fruit  Picker . $4.00 

Blackberry  Pruner .  3.50 


On  receipt  of  retail  price,  either  machine,  freight  paid,  to 
any  Express  Ollice  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


To  Dealers,  Peddlers,  and  Canvassers. 

The  Trade  supplied,  and  canvassers  wanted  everywhere 
to  sell  these  machines.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
salable  implements  now  in  market. 

Exclusive  right  to  sell  may  be  secured.  For  Circulars 
Description,  Testimonials,  Terms,  etc.,  address 

11.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen*  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


GOLD  LOAN 

OF  THE 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„ 

WATER  WORKS  COMPANY 

FIXiST  MORTGAGE 
SIX  PER  GENT  COUPON  BONDS,  $1,000  EACH. 
PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 
DUE  IN  1889. 

Interest  Payable  May  ami  November  1. 

AT  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  *300.000, 

AT  80c.  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 

CAPITAL  STOCK . *800,000 

AUTHORIZED  ISSUE  BONDS .  800,000 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Capitalists  and  In¬ 
vestors  to  these  Bonds. 

Estimated  Rental  from  Thirty  Miles  Pipe . *190.000 

interest  on  $SOU,000  Bonds,  say .  55,000 


Leaving  for  Current  Expenses,  Dividends,  and 

to  extend  tile  Works,  per  annum . *135.000 

The  entire  property  is  mortgaged  to  the  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  as  Trustees  lor  the  Bondholders. 

Pamphlets  containing  copies  of  the  Company’s  Charter, 
and  of  the  Mortgage  to  Union  Trust  Company,  &c.,  furnish- 
cd  upon  application. 

Government  Securities  and  Bonds,  having  market  value, 
taken  in  exchange  on  favorable  terms. 

Bonds  sent  by  express,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  free  of 
Charge. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  advance  the  price  of  these  Bonds 
at  any  time. 

UTLEY  &  DOUGHERTY, 

No.  II  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


TUB 

RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER. 


NEAT,  NOVEL.,  and  SIMPLE  in  its  construction ; 
does  the  work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STAPLE 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

with  solid  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  8c  CO., 

No.  35  COURTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Circular. 


r?pHE  only  Wringer  which  has  the  Patent  Stop, 
to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 


The  only  Wringer  with  Rowell’s  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 


“  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.”— 
Moore's  Rural  Nexc-Yorker. 


“The  Universal  ‘the  best.’” — American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  R.  C.  BROWNING, 

Gen'l  Ag’t,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  May. 

New  York  Market  Tomato  Plants  (transplanted)  $3  per  100, 
$20  per  1,000. 

Early  Wr.lc  -field  Cabbage  Plants,  75c.  per  100,  $5  per  l.OCO. 

“  York  “  “  75c.  per  100,  $5  per  1,000. 

“  Erfurt  Cauliflower  “  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000. 

New  York  Improved  Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots)  $1.50  per 
doz.,  $8  per  100. 


Grafting  Grape-vines. 

Grape-vines  can  be  successfully  grafted  when  the  first  free 
flow  of  sap  is  over,  which,  in  this  latitude  is  usually  from 
May  25th  to  June  1st. 

Do  not  omit  to  change  your  late  or  worthless  varieties  to 
good  early  sorts.  Send  a  stamp  for  instructions  how  to  graft 
them.  HASREOUCK  &  BUSIINELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill.  'Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Eumelan  Grape. 

To  accommodate  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
their  ground  prepared  earlier  in  the  season,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sons  living  in  northern  localities,  we  will  keep  a  limited 
stock  of  Eumelan  vines  in  our  cold  cellars,  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment,  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Clubs  can  lie  made  up  after  May  1st,  in  time  for  shipment. 
We  warrant  the  reception  of  the  vines  by  mail  in  best  con¬ 
dition.  Terms  to  Clubs  as  follows,  viz. : 

G  Extra-class  vines,  worth  $3  each,  for  $12,  and  one  of  same 
class,  without  charge  to  the  Club  agent. 

G  No.  1  vines,  worth  $2  each,  for  $9,  and  one  of  same  class, 
without  extra  charge  to  the  Club  agent. 

G  No.  2  vines,  worth  $1.50  each,  for  $6,  and  one  free  to  the 
Club  agent. 

6  No.  3  vines,  worth  $1  each,  for  $4.50,  and  one  free  to  agent. 
Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
Iona,  near  Pcekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Farm  in  Kansas,  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 


Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

JPOJK,  SAL1 E. 

By  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  MILLION 

ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  in  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-east  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  is 
now  constructed  340  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  extended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  east  and  west  line. 

These  lands,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  south  of  the  railway  In  alternate  sections  of  G40  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  In  one  or  more  tracts  of  40  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  G  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  years  annual  interest  is  re¬ 
quired  in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  example. 
Say,  that  40  acres  of  laud  @  $10  per  acre  =  $400,  is  bought 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1870,  the  payments 
will  be  due  as  follows: 


Interest.  Amount. 


April  1. 1870,  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 

$400 . 

$24  00 

$24  00 

April  l,  18 <1.  pay  6  per  cent  interest  as 

before . 

24  00 

24  00 

Then  one-ninth  of  principal,  as  follows: 

April  1,  1872 . 

.  $44  44 

$21  34 

$65  78 

“  i,  i  m . 

18  67 

63  12 

“  1,  1874 . 

16  00 

60  44 

“  1,  1875.... . 

13  33 

57  78 

“  1,  1876 . 

10  67 

55  11 

“  1,  1877 . 

.  44  45 

*8  00 

52  45 

“  1,1878 . 

.  44  44 

5  33 

49  77 

“  1,  1879 . 

2  66 

47  11 

“  1,  18S0 . 

44  44 

$400  00 

$144  00 

$544  00 

If  80  acres  are  bought  at  $5  pel-  acre,  or  if  1G0  acres  are 
bought  at  $2.50  per  acre,  the  payments  will  be  due  when  aud 
for  the  same  amounts  as  on  the  above  forty  acres  at  $10  per 
acre. 

If  payment  in  full  is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  is  allowed  from  the  long  or  ten  years’  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  B.  &  M.  It.  R.  Co., 

Burlingtoji,loxva,orat  Pliittsmo.i  til, Nebraska. 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1,500,000  Acres  Lands. 

OX  THE  LIXE  OF  THE  ROAD,  IX  THE 
STATE  OF  XEBRASKA. 

For  Cash  or  Credit,  at  Low  Rates  of 
Interest. 

PRICES  RANGING  FROM 

$2.50  to  $10.00  per  Aore. 

CONVENIENT  TO  MARKET,  BOTH 
EAST  AND  WEST. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  vrltU  accompanying 
Maps,  Now  Ready. 

Sent  Free  to  All  Parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

These  Lands  are  as 

RICH  AXD  FERTILE  AS  AXY  IX  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  pamphlets  and  all  information,  address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Agent  IT.  P.  IS.  IS.  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Land  Grant  Bonds 

Of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  paying  seven 
(7)  per  cent  interest  and  running  twenty 
(20)  years,  for  sale  at  $745  for  each 
$1,000  Bond. 

These  Bonds  are  received  same  as  cash 
in  payment  of  Company’s  land. 

De  HAVEN  &  BRO., 

40  South  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Strongest  Doll  Head 

in  the  world  is  the  Untaimcd  Leather  Doll  Head, 
for  sale  at  the  toy  stores,  and  manufactured  by  the 

D  ARROW  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
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CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
tlie  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com 
billing  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  witbin  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  sue 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.—' They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  arc  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  iu  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  cflicacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  tins  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growtll . — On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Prom  numerous  RECOMMEIfDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15,  1867. 

Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  HALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1867. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc  —Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court, 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing 
cells,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER.  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  >  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOOR1I1ES,  )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  March  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months’  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  ELisnA  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“  The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.” 


Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  tlie  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  band,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Sboeji  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  "  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . in.00 

200  “  Bills . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  lft  Dip  will  takes 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1 1b.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  ft.  Canisters,  @  $1.00  ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  3  ft  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60 ;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  tlie  House  and  Lanndry ;  24  ft  boxes,  13  cts.  per  ft ;  GO  ft 
boxes,  12>4  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  tlie  Bath,  etc.;  60  ft  boxes,  14  cts.  per  1b. 
21  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  II.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

Tlie  Rose  is  ttie  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  tlie  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Markets,  or  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  with  twelve  full  page  plates,  and  numerous 
smaller  cuts.  By  I,.  Wriglit.  Price  $2.00. 

The  design  of  tlie  author  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  in¬ 
structions  that  could  be  put  into  the  bands  of  a  person  in¬ 
experienced  in  poultry  keeping,  with  the  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  those  instructions,  if  followed,  would  command 
success.  The  volume  is  tlie  fruit  of  a  thorough  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  fowls,  and  it  is  believed  tiiat  it 
will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  tlie  young  poultry 
keeper  in  any  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  him  ; 
whilst  experienced  breeders  will  also  find  hints  which  will 
he  useful  to  them.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  prac¬ 
tical  management,  and  the  different  breeds  have  not  been 
overlooked ;  of  every  leading  variety,  at  least,  sufficient 
description  has  been  given  to  answer  every  purpose  of  tlie 
fancier. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO„ 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 


HOW  CHOPS  PEED. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ATMOSPHERE  AW3  THE  SOIL 

AS  BELATED  TO  TIIE 

NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  “How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former — with  the  hope  that  it  also. will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS. 

DIVISION  I. 

Tlie  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  Ycgc= 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 
Chemical  Composiion  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
etable  Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  (he  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredient's  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  1©  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
duction. 

CHAPTER  I. — Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II. — Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CnAPTERIII. — Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 

Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For¬ 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va¬ 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yokk, 
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A  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS, 


THE 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 

2  !<  LUSTRA  TED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  lind  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Doer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II.— How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  in.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV.— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI. — IIow  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. — How  to  Catcli  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX. — How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X  — How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII. — How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 
CHAPTER  XIII. — Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER  XIV. — IIow  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV. — nints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rilles. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


W  TRAPPER’S  Ml; 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 

S^or  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur- bearing 
animals,  and  curing  their  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOUSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings . 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

TEE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES, 
n.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. ) 

HI.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  FOOD. 

The  Deer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali.— The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT.  > 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper. — A  Young  Trapper's 
Experieuce. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
Au  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhouso  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $2.00. 

Address 

ORAMC5E  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Now  York.,' 


waring-’s 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E,  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TIIE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  aud  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  ’reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  Ihc  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
iu  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm), 
INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  ets. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
Now  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  251  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  wlm 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  belter  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Neiw  York, 
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Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 

ami  Pences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  300  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Postpaid,  $10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Woodward’s  Rational  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country, Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  views,  I  ront  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specific¬ 
ations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  Freucli  Roofs,  Sectional  apd 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shutters,  x  rench 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  "  one. 
Stairs,  Jewels,  Balusters.  Sliding  Doors.Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  UD- 
eervatories.  Base.  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings.  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and, all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid, 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  SI. 50* 

Woodward’s  Suburban.  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  tbe 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

J{  (timings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot  lieds,  &c.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn.  Renwick  &  Co.  Due  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors,  45  plates.  Po6t-paid,  $13. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3. 


Wheeler’s  Sural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  @3. 

J acques’  Manual  for  the  House,  how  to 

Build  Dwelling5:.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  136  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vo!.  I.  The.  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Young-  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  TT.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $3.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  aud  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  aud  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  aud  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  Bv  Geo.  Husmanu,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  <fcc.,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  aud  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isoinetrical  Drawing.  Price  $3,  post-paid. 


Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design 

amples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Draw¬ 
ing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.  Price 
$3,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture.  New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  witli  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  ot  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  Quarterly,  35c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  upwards  of  300  ex- 


“The  Poultry  Bulletin.” 

A  Monthly  Journal,  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society  :  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  breeders  of  choice  poultry,  rabbits,  song  birds,  animal 
pets  of  all  kinds,  and  Pisciculture.  Send  for  a  specimen, 
enclosing  stamp— addressing 

a  FARM  IN  KANSAS,  560  ACRES  ;  100  ACRES 

No.  1  bottom;  100  acres  cultivated  ;  100  acres  timber;  4 
miles  from  the  city  ot  Atchison;  frame  house  28x32,  tenant 
house;  well  at  door  •  creek;  ordinary  stables,  etc. ;  good 
fences;  choice  farm  in  all  respects;  must  be  sold,  hence 
price  $20  per  acre,  cash.  J.  H.  TALBOTT  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

Box  316  P.  O.,  New  York;, 

500,000  Grape-Tines,  2,000,000  Cuttings ! 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties;  the' best  and  cheapest  in 
America.  Also,  Small  Fruit  Plants.  For  large  orders  will 
take  in  exchange  No.  1  Western  Lands  at  Cash  value. 
Address  DR.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

HERBERT’S  HIIVTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  lo  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Plivsica  Horse;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

ONJjW  S5  CENTS. 

A  HANDSOME  ALBUM  holding*  20  card  pic- 
tures.  Full  gilt  cover.  Novel,  new  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I in  M.  CLAY  &  CO.,  45  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 
‘LJ®  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Perpetual  Candle,”  and  galva- 
Jio-plastic-iron  Plates,  for  prints,  bank-notes,  etc.  P.  0. 4,950. 

l-JOUCATSOrV  for  FAB£3IEKS.-For 

-1"  information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Massa. 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Many  Advantages 

may  be  found  In 

Depositing  SVIoney 

in  the 

Mutual  Benefit  Saving's  Bank, 

XG6  Nassau  St.,  opposite  City  Hall, 

NEW  YORK  CITY'. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  Preside*!'. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 

Every  new  thing,  Hlac.y  has  it. 

If  you  order  anything,  Macy  has  it. 

Any  advantage  in  price,  Macy  has  it. 

We  buy  and  sell  lor  cash—  Macy  has  it. 

Every  new  book,  Macy  has  it. 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods,  Macy  has  it. 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear,  Macy  has  it. 

Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c.  Macy  has  it. 

All  at  popular  prices—  Macy  always  has  it. 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  &  6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Walton’s  Norma!  Series. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  Three  Books, 
namely : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic, 

(Normal  Edition.) 

II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(Normal  Edition.) 

III.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 
The  Illustrated  Practical  Arithmetic 

IS  ENTIRELY  N  331 W. 

IT  IS  DESIGNED  FOR 

COM3M CON  SCHOOLS, 

FOR 

Normal  Schools,  High  Schools,  aud  Academies, 

And  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  tbe  wants  of  the  large  majority 
of  tile  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  of 
Schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  Arithmetic  before  the 
public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  tiro  use  of 
these  books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first 
iutroduction.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agt., 

Care  of  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORX  &  CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York.  " 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  new  Farm  Book,  the 


A  Guide  for  Farmers,  young  and  old. 

fiver  600  octavo  pages,  and  ICO  Illustrations  and-Maps 

This  is  a  thoroughly  Practical  hook  for  practical  Farmers. 
It  should  become  the  Handy-Book  of  every  Farmer  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  written  by  a  Practical  Farmer  and  Market  Gar¬ 
dener  of  recognized  ability,  whose  experience  lias  lilted  him 
for  the  task.  It  condenses  within  a  small  space  so  much  of 
the  science  of  Agriculture  as  is  Important  for  every  Farmer 
to  understand,  and  only  so  much. 

Farmers’  sons,  and  'experienced  Agents  should  secure 
Territory  at  once. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  6:14  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

KPORTS  and  «AMES.— A  Magazine 
of  Amusements  for  All  Seasons,  is  published  every 
quarter;  eaclt  uumber  containing  forty-eight  pages.  The 
cheapest  Magazine,  aud  the  only  one  ol  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  January  number  contains  nearly  300  Pantomime 
and  Dramatic  Charades:  Parlor  Tableaux  ;  Indoor  and  Out¬ 
door  Plays;  Amusing  Forfeits;  Gymnastic  Exercises ■  In¬ 
structions  in  Skating,  including  Waltzes,  Quadrilles  and 
Cotillions  on  Ice ;  Magic  Wonders;  Curious  Experiments ; 
Enigmas;  Charades;  Cryps;  Puzzles,  &c.  The  April  num¬ 
ber  contains  ••  Beauty’s  Queen,”  a  New  and  Original  Out¬ 
door  or  Indoor  Performance,  comprising  Songs,  Dances, 
Marches.Fi.oral  Decorations, Coronation  Ceremonies, 
&c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  Indoor  or  Outdoor  Plays,  with 
Balls.  Tops,  Magic  Tricks,  Curious  Experiments,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  matters  of  interest. 

Terms,  25  Cts.  a  Year,  Single  Copies  10  Cts. 

Every  number  is  worth  six  times  its  cost. 

The  appearance  of  this  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
proof  that  the  above  is  what  it  is  represented,  to  be,  and 
that  we  do  all  we  promise. 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

HEALTH  BY  GOOD  LIVING. 

By  W.  W.  HALL,  M.D., 

EDITOR  OF  “  HALL’S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

1  vol.  13mo,  $1.50. 

This  hook  is  to  show  how  high  health  can  lie  maintained 
and  common  diseases  cured  by  “  good  living,-'  which  means 
eating  with  a  relish  the  best,  food  prepared  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Contents:— The  Object  of  Eating.  When  to  Eat. 
What  to  Eat.  How  much  to  Eat.  Regularity  in  Eating. 
How  to  Eat..  Biliousness.  Dyspepsia.  Neuralgia.  Ner¬ 
vousness.  The  Unity  of  Diseases.  Air  and  Exercise.  Food 
Cure.  The  Argument.  Appendix,  Notes,  etc. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON.  Publishers. 

13  Aster  Place.  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

See  H.  E.  BOARDMAN’S  advertisement  of  Green-houaa 
Plants  and  Marshall  Neil  Ro6e,  on  another  page. 
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Seed  and  Implement  Warehouses  of 

CARD. 


Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot, 

AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL. 

SEEDS, 

Valuable  for  Stock  Raisers,  Dairy  Farmers, 
and  Others. 

We  have  supplied  our  customers  for  the  past  ten  years 
with  a  superior  quality  of  Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed  ;  and 
as  only  the  best-shaped  and  deepest  orange-colored  roots  are 
used  each  year  as  seed  stock,  the  quality  has  constantly  im¬ 
proved.  $1.50  per  pound,  40  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  15  cts. 
per  ounce.  Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  varieties  of  roots,  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  seed  of  which  we  will  send,  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  annexed. 

Dong  Red  Mangel-wurzel,  75  cts.  per  pound,  23  cts. 

per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel-wurzel,  S3  cts.  per  pound, 
23  cts.  per  quarter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

White  Sugar  Beet,  73  cts.  per  pound,  25  cts.  per  quar¬ 
ter  pound,  10  cts.  per  ounce. 

Barge  White  French  Turnip,  (for  stock  or  table 
use,)  85  cts.  per  lb.,  25  cts.  per  %  lb.,  10  cts.  per  oz. 
Bong  Cow  Horn  Turnip,  American  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Baing’s  Swede  and  Yellow  Aberdeen 
Turnip,  each  85  cts.  per  pound,  23  cts.  per  quarter  pound, 
10  cts.  per  ounce.  A  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  Field  and 
Gardes  Seeds  will  be  found  in  our  New  Seed  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Address 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

OPIUM  POPPY. 

( Papaver  somniferum .) 

We  have  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed,  which  we  offer  at 
80  cents  per  ounce,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376 

189  &  i  9 1  Water  St., New  York. 

P  LAN  T~P  ROT  ECTOR. 

Cheap,  yet  efficient.  See  cut  and  description  on  page  127, 
April  No.  Sent,  carefully  packed,  by  express,  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


Neto  York,  April  1th,  1870. 

Messrs.  Orange  Jttdd  &  Co.— Gentlemen  When  we 
inserted  our  advertisement  in  your  April  number,  agreeing 
to  refund  the  price  of  our  catalogue  to  any  purchaser,  we 
did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  send  us  a  dollar  for  the 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  an  order  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods,  expecting  the  latter  free,  but  we  did  not  “  calcu¬ 
late ’’closely  enough.  We  have  lately  received  a  great  many 
such  orders,  and  though  we  have  in  every  case  sent  not  only 
the  catalogue,  but  the  goods  also,  we  beg  you  will  notify 
your  readers  that  we  hereafter  will  send  it  (with  a  full  price 
list,  containing  16  pages  of  closely  printed  prices)  post-paid, 
for  the  above  price,  but  will  not  refund  the  money  on  any 
order  less  than  $5. 

Your  readers  will  find  a  full  and  reliable  description  of  the 
book  on  page  127  of  the  last  number. 

Yery  truly  Yours, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CQ. 

WOODEN  BIRD  HOUSES 

at  50  cents  for  the  single  house, 
(like  the  cut,)  and  75  cents  for  the 
double  house.  The  single  house  is 
about  S  inches  long  by  6  inches 
wide  and  high. 

They  are  cheap,  yet  attractive 
ornaments  to  a  country  home, 
and  very  desirable  articles  of  sale 
for  country  merchants,  to  whom 
we  oiler  large  discounts. 

N.  B.— English  Sparrows  $5  per 
pair,  sent  by  Express  safely,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

R.  H.  ALLENS  &  CO., 
Box  376,  New  York. 

LAWN  MOWER. 

(Pages  51  and  52  of  our  large  catalogue.) 

The  two  smaller  sizes  at  $25  and  $35,  and  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines  up  to  $310.  This  is  the  well  known  Swift’s  patent. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

_ P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 

COULTER  HARROW. 

(See  page  30  of  our  large  catalogue.) 
of  Shares’  patent,— the  best  pulverizing  harrow  ;  made  with 
chilled  cast-iron  teeth,  at  $1S,  or  with  steel  teeth,  at  $35. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

JgEED  AND  GRAIN  DRIBBS. 

BEOALCAST  SEED  &  GRAIN  SOWERS. 

PLASTER  AND  FERTILIZER  SOWERS. 

The  Seymour  Combined  Dkills  are  made  of  two  sizes— 
with  9  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  G  feet,  (weighing  550 
pounds,)  and  with  11  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4 


inches,  and  weighing  700  pounds. 

No.  1.  Nine  Teeth . $  90.00 

No.  2.  “  with  Grass  Seeder . 100.00 

No.  3.  “  “  Fertilizer  Attachment . 115.00 

No.  4.  “  “  “  “  and  Seeder. 125.00 

No.  5.  Eleven  Teeth . 100.00 

No.  6.  “  with  Grass  Seeder . 110.00 


The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Fertilizer  Soweu  weighs  850 
ounds,  sowing  a  breadth  of  8  feet.  Price  $00;  with  Grass 
eed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  is  designed  princi¬ 
pally  for  broadcasting  seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers. 
It  weighs  325  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  8K  feet.  Price 
$75. 

Tile  above  are  all  of  the  improved  patters  of  Messrs.  P.  & 
C.  II.  Seymour,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — now  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Murphy— and  the  nrices  are  for  machines  deliver¬ 
ed  on  board  of  cars  at  that  place,  all  freights  from  that  sta¬ 
tion  to  destination  being  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Special  Circulars,  with  full  details,  will  he  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 

1S9  and  191  Water  Streets. 


General  Agents  for  the  United  States,  and  Sole  Agents 
for  the  Southern  States. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to  EDWIN  LYON,  Butler ,Pa. 


Or  to  It.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Specimen  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  37G, 
New  York,  Sole  Agents.  Price,  $5,  Discount  to  Trade. 


FERTILIZERS. 

A  1  Peruvian  Guano,  per  2,000  pounds,  $90,  subject  to 
change.  E.  F.  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  per  2,000 
pounds,  $3G.  Pure  Ground  Bone,  per  2,000  pounds,  $38. 

Any  other  variety  of  Fertilizers  furnished  to  order,  hut 
we  guarantee  the  above,  and  will  promptly  ship  a  reliable 
article  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &,  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 


189  and  191  Water  Street,  New  York. 


DRAIN  TILE. 


We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Drain  Pipe  and 
Drain  Tile,  thoroughly  made,  and  uniformly  hard  burn¬ 
ed.  Adapted  to  the  following  uses: 

Sewerage  of  houses,  stables,  manufactories,  etc. 

Thorough  Underdraining  of  Land,  Conveying  of 
water  from  springs,  for  use  in  Farm  Houses,  Fish  Ponds, 
Fountains,  Cheese-Factories,  etc.,  etc. 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES  furnished  to  order.  Send  for 
Circulars  to  C.  W .  BOYNTON  &  CO., 

Wooilbriilge,  N.  .T. 


Brick  and  Tile  Drain. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Buss  Machine  will  make  20,000  Brick  per 
day  so  hard  that  they  can  be  hacked  at  once  8  and  10  courses 
high.  Is  so  simple  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  order.  As  a 
tile  machine,  stands  unrivaled  in  the  market.  The  demand 
for  Brick  and  Tile  being  constant,  makes  it  a  very  reliable 
business  in  any  section.  First  Premium  at  State  Fair  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  Also,  at  Fair  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  1869.  Machines,  State  and  County  rights 
for  sale.  For  Circulars,  &c„  address 

THOMAS  1..  CORNEBB,  Derby,  Conn. 


Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe, 

for  land  draining  and  sewer  purposes.  All  usual  sizes  man¬ 
ufactured  and  for  sale  by  Hie  CRQSSMAIV  CBAY 
AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Woodbricige. 

13  Whitehall,  St.,  New  York. 


Holbrook’s  Swivel  Plows 

Leave  no  “  dead  furrows  ”  “  nor  ridges,”  turn  furrow- 
slices  fiat  on  level  land,  lay  the  fields  down  level  and  smooth 
for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder,  etc.,  work  equally 
well  on  side-bill,  save  considerable  time,  pulverize  thor¬ 
oughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize  the  work  of  team.  All 
Sizes,  from  a  Garden  Plow  one  horse,  to  a  Tlow  for  four 
cattle.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO„  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  LOOK! — $12  a  day  made  selling  our 
Scrssons  Sharpeners.  Sample  25  cents.  Circulars 
free.  SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  KSLLAM  &  CO., 

Chestnut  St.,  A'ew  Haven,  Conn. 


consisting  of  Landans,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura¬ 


bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  G28  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


CRAWFORD'S  GARDEN 

Cultivator. 

Hand  machine  for  all  kinds 
of  Carden  Cultivation.— 
Warranted  to  do  the  work  of 
4  men.  Send  for  Circulars. 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Blymyeii,  Day  &  Co., 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Blymyer,  Fearing  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Ill, 


CELEBRATED  MOIIAWK  VALLEY  STEEL 
CLIPPER  PLOW.  NISI-IWITZ’S  PULVERIZING 
HARROW,  SHARKS’  COULTER  HARROW.  HARRING¬ 
TON’S  COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  CULTIVATOR, 
COMSTOCK'S  COMBINED  SEED  SOWER  and  WEEDER, 
CAHOON’S  BROADCAST  HAND  SEED  SOWER.  BONE 
MEAL  lor  feeding  cattle  and  poultry. 

Send  for  1870  Agricultural  Almanac. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

_ 58  &  GO  Corllanill  St-  New  York, 

See  II.  E.  IiOAKDM AN'S  advertisement  of  Green-house 
Plants  and  Marshall  Neil  Rose,  on  another  page. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  l’ower 
mid  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  tlie 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July, 

for  “blow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  IK  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dc.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  ami  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar 
ket.  Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Coblcskill,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y 


jpENCE  ArOJ>  VINEVAKW  H  IKE. 

EAGLETON  MANUFACTURING  C0„ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Annealed  &  Galvanized  Iron  Wire 

AND 

FENCE  STAPLES. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE, 
SI  John  St.,  New  York. 

B3?”  Send  for  Circulars. 


CHILDRENS’  CARRIAGES,  from 

jWW  $4  to  $25,  by  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 

478  Broadway,  New  York. 
Carriages  made  to  order  and  repaired. 
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BUY  THE  BEST 


JY 


^nufactu 


RED  BY  ADR1AWCE, PLATT &G0 


STYLES,  SIZES,  and  PRICES,  to  Suit  All 
Classes  of  Farmers. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  WANTS. 


ROGERS’  ORIGINAL  HARPOON 

Ho  rse  Hay  fork, 

IMPROVED. 

Greatest  Record  ill  tire  History 
of  Agricultural  Implements. 

Thirteen  [13]  First  Premiums 
during  the  Fall  of  18G9,  at  Nine 

different  State  Fairs,  were  awarded  our 
unloading  apparatus.  NIKE  upon 
Rogers’  Original  llarpoon  Horse  Hay 
Fork,  Improved,  and  Four  upon  Nel¬ 
lis’  Stacker,  in  addition,  by  Executive 
Committees.  Medals,  Diplomas  and 
Honorable  Mentions.  Successful  at  every 
Trial  and  Exhibition  by  actual  test  in 
competition  with  the  leading  articles  of 
I  their  class,  which  must  be  conclusive 
that  our  goods  possess  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  merit  to  command  honors  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  These  facts,  together  with  the  eu- 
I  dorsements  of  tlie  most  scientific  Farm- 
lors  and  Hay  Dealers  of  the  Country, 

*  also  practical  illustrations  for  depositing 
hav  in  mow  or  on  stack,  arc  lully  set 
forth  in  our  Pamphlets,  furnished  free  . 
i  upon  application  to 

ROGERS  &  KELLIS,  Proprietors, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

do  your  We  PRnmiG ! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOVELTY 
JOB  PRINTING  PRESS  is  thor¬ 
oughly  established,  as  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
press, with  which  to  “  do  your  own 
printing ,”  and  as  being  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printers.  Many  printers  are  using 
them,  and  find  them  most  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  job  work.  Many 
young  men  have  bought  them, 
and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for 
the  house  which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Traders  and  Manufacturers  are  finding 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools  are 
finding  them  very  useful  assistants ;  and  boys  are  finding 
them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleasure,  and 
profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen,  with  one  of  these  presses  and 
a  few  dollars’ worth  of  material,  are  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  all  the  printing  for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be 
thereby  gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $3‘i,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
specimens  of  plain  and  color  printing  done  on  the  press, 
and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts,  etc.,  to  BXQNJ.  O. 
WOODS,  Manufacturer, 351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
dealer  in  every  description  of  printing  materials;  or  to  the 
following  Agents:— C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place, 
New  York ;  KELLY,  HOWELL  &  LUDWIG,  91?  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  6S  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fire  Extinguisher,  Plant  Syringe, 

Window  Washer  and  Garden  Engine  for  $5. 


Simple ,  cheap,  and  efficient  for  all  these  uses.  It  graduates 
to  throw  a  jet,  mist  or  spray,  line  or  coarse,  wide  or  narrow, 
instantaneously.  For  watering  hot-beds,  tender  plants  and 
seedlings,  or  applying  liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants, 
vines,  fruit  trees,  garden  or  field  crops,  it  has  no  equal.  Send 
for  circular  to  N.  E.  PORTABLE  PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


Hi  1  Ofi  •S-r-.  djO  Kf!i  per  Month  guaranteed. 
gpXvfVl  vO  vW  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
While  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at.  or  write  for  particulars  to 
the  Girarcl  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Tliird-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rJ|WIE  CLIPPER  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 


The  great  field  trials  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
in  the  summer  of  1869,  where  the  Clipper  met  some  forty 
competitors,  including  all  the  leading  machines  built,  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Premiums  and  Gold  Medal— prove 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  able  to  sustain,  in  the  field, 
their  claims  of  superiority  for  the  Clipper  Machine  over 
all  others. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  the  labor  oft'  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  §25  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that,  has 
the  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechan¬ 
ical  principles.  In  short,  It  is  Hie  lightest,  the  most  dura¬ 
ble,  the  least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed, 
the  most  symmetrical  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses’  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  who  lias  used  the  Clip¬ 
per.  See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  liny  any  other. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 
P.O.Box 6173.  154  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


JOIINSTOST’S  PATJEMT 

SELF-RASING  REAPER. 

CHAMPION 

OF  THE 

^  A.  2^  IE3  ® 

PRIZE. 


The  most  competent  and  practical  Self-Raking  Reaper 
before  the  American  public  is  that  of  the  “JOHNSTON 
PATENT;”  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  “ ORIGINAL  DEVICE ” 
that  is  of  practical  worth  for  REELING  and  RAKING  grain. 
It  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save  the  entire  crop  when 
badly  tangled  and  lodged. 

There  is  no  grain  that  grows  or  becomes  so  tangled  and 
lodged  that  this  Reaper  will  not  cut ,  clean ,  and  deliver  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  (By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
straightens  the  straw  or  lays  it  as  compact  as  when  stand¬ 
ing);  otherwise  we  mean  all  we  say.  Its  draft  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Light  4-ft.  Cut  Mower ;  we  make  them  to 
cut  a  5  or  6  feet  swath ;  15  acres  is  ail  ordinary  day’s  work. 
A  6  feet  cut  was  used  the  past  summer  by  a  man  and  an  or¬ 
dinary  span  of  horses,  and  cut  21  acres  between  sunrise  and 
sunset ;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  so  much  so  that  any 
boy  or  ordinary  field  hand  can  work  it  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  it  can  he  worked  automatically,  as  preferred.  ‘We  manu¬ 
facture  for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  New  York  State  east  of  the  Genesee  River,  except 
the  Counties  on  the  Hudson  River ;  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  Machines  to  the  farmer  or  the  trade.  For  other  par¬ 
ticulars  send  for  Circulars  in  pamphlet  form. 

Address  C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


81M5AIS.  CAME  ANJ»  gOMCiHCM 
MILLS,  Evaporators  and  Horse-Powers, 

embodying  all  the  recent  improvements  and  taking  the  lead 
of  every  kind  in  market.  Manufactured  by  GEO.L.SQCJIER 
&  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Either  Sugar  or  Sorgho  Manuals  for  1870  sent  free. 


NOYES’  PATENT  HAND  WEED1B. 


Now  in  general  use  by  Peter  Henderrson.  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  of  New  Jersey.  For  sale  at  all  the  Seed 
Stores.  Price  50c.  each.  Address 

ALBERT  NOYES,  or  N.  D.  BEACROFT,  Bangor,  Me. 


BICHFQRD  &  HUFFMAN’S 


MONARCH  of  the  SEED-TIME. 

Simple,  durable,  complete  in  every  detail  for  work  or 
management.  Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
distribution  of  Oats,  Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Barley,  Wheat,  and 
Rye,  or  any  other  Field  Grains. 

The  best  made,  best  working,  and  Lightest  Draught  Grain 
Drill  in  the  world. 

Agents  desired  in  every  locality.  For  Drills,  Circulars  of 
description,  or  Agencies,  address 

S.  N.  GALLUP,  Gen.  Agent,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  or 
W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

59 South  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ALL  WHO  USE 

Phosphates,  Guano,  or  other  Fertilizers,  for  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Cotton,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  &c.,  will  save  money,  and  avoid 
hard,  disagreeable  work,  by  using  the 

PLACET  IDEM!/!,. 

It  spreads  Fertilizers  evenly  in  the  row,  any  thickness, 
saving  first  cost  in  sowing  one  ton  of  Guano,  by  gaining 
time  and  avoiding  loss  from  winds  and  carelessness.  It  also 
sows  every  kind  of  Garden  and  ['ruck,  and  most  Tree  Seeds. 
We  challenge  comparison.  Light,  durable;  don’t  get  out  of 
order  or  choke.  Work  with  ufoz.  of  seed.  No.l,  5  lbs.  seed, 
$12.00;  No.  2,  12  qts.  seed  or  Fertilizer,  $20;  No.  3,  y.  bushel 
seed,  or  Fertilizers,  sowing  in  the  furrow  only,  $20. 

Discount  to  the  Trade.— Agents  wanted. 

Manufactured  by  S.  I*.  AX.L.EJN  &  CO., 

119  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  FARTS  AND  WAGONS 


Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Turnips, 
Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It 
is  very  simple,  compact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows 
the  seed  as  it  drops  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure,  ridges 
the  earth  over  tlie  seed,  and  marks  the  rows  straight  any 
width  desired.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds,  and  brushes  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Price  $12.00. 

A  Hand  Cultivator. 

An  improved  implement  to  weed  between  the  rows  and 
mellow  the  soil.  It  expands  from  S  to  14  inches  in  width,  is 
simple  and  efficient.  Price  $6.01).  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  F.  F.  HOLBROOK*  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

U3?-  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  P.  O.  money  order  or 
otherwise. 


HOLBROOK’S  PREMIUM 
HORSE  HOE, 

FOR  TIIE  CriiTlV ATIOX  OF 

Corn,  Potatoes,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Root  Crops.  Is 
extensively  used.  Price  $12.00. 

It  cannot  be  clogged  or  choked  with  weeds,  witch  grass, 
stubb’e,  sods,  or  manure,  running  free  and  clear  in  all  kinds 
of  soii,  and  is  the  most  valuable  implement  ever  invented 
for  destroying  witcli  grass. 

The  rear  plows  can  be  expanded  from  la  to  36  inches  in 
width-  they  are  also  reversible,  so  that  the  soil  maybe 
turned  towards  or  from  the  row  at  pleasure,  Hie  wheel 
gauging  the  depth  from  3  to  7  inches. 

A  pair  of  extra  large  rear  plows,  made  for  lulling  up, 
$1,501  An  extra  large  middle  plow  to  furrow,  and  use 
among  potatoes,  $1.50.  „ 

XI,  is  a  complete  pulverizer  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  crossing  plow,  or  to  the  harrow,  in  mellowing 
the  surface  of  plowed  land  preparatory  to  putting  in  the 
crop,  and  for  covering  manure  near  the  surface  without 
disturbing  the  inverted  sod  or  other  vegetation  previously 
buried  by  the  plow. 

VST  A  fanner  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AQUARIA  CEMENT. 

The  best  article  discovered  for  Glazing  Graperies  and 
Green-houses,  having  been  used  for  the  past  Ten  i  ears  with 
great  success,  which  those  will  testify  to  that  have  Houses 
Glazed  with  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

•'  —  A  TTTC  VTa  r.')  FiiHapi  CP 
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«  GET  THE  BEST.3’ 


For  the  Season  of  1870,  with  onr  recent  Important  Improve¬ 
ments,  is  now  ready  for  the  Market. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing ,  as 

OVER  TWENTY  THOUSAND 

are  in  actual  and  successful  operation. 

Now  sold  by  all  dealers  in  really  first-class  Agricultural 
Implements. 

For  Churns,  Agencies,  or  Descriptive  Circulars,  send  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SOWS, 

Concord,  N.  H® 


&<HEEP  SHEARS,  with  THUMB-PIECE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  €0,, 

52  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  first  Premiums  awarded  at  American  Institute  Fair, 
October,  1867  and  1869. 


Vaiutable  and  Well-made  Implements.” 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres’t. 


Twelve  First  Premiums  at  twelve  different  State  Eaira, 
Oct.  and  Nos-.,  186S.  Highest  recommendations  from  Hon. 
II.  S.  Randall,  Pres’t  Wool  Growers’  Association  and 
Author  of  the  Practical  Shepherd. 

E3?“Every  pair  warranted.  Sent  free  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
S3. 35,  $3.50,  @2.50,  @3.75. 

4)4  In.,  5  in.,  5)4  in.,  C  in. 


iERFECT  SAFETY  in  burning  Kerosene  Oil. 

II  LIGHT 


A 

SHADE. 

Gives  an  intense  silvery  light,  is  the  only  Burner  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  ilame  free  from  odor  and  smoke;  being  a  round 
flame  witli  double  draught,  it  forms  perfect  combustion,  it 
has  a  safety  tube,  insuring  safety  against  mixed  oils.  The 
chimneys  are  imported,  made  of  best  annealed  glass  and 
warranted  fire-proof.  Can  be  applied  to  nnv  lamps  in  use. 
None  genuine  unless  they  have  a  liinge  for  filling. 

Price  of  No.  1  Burner,  Porcelain  Shade,  Holder  and  2 
Chimneys,  $1.50. 

Price  of  No.  2  Burner,  Porcelain  Shade,  Holder  and  2 
Chimneys,  $2.00. 

By  enclosing  the  above  price,  and  25  cents  additional  for 
expressage,  we  will  send  either  size,  or  both,  to  the  nearest 
Express  Station. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  50  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


COOPER’S  STEAM  ENGINE  WORKS. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  @4.0,000  worth  of  new  and  Improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  best  designs, 
on  terms  which  will  be  found  to  be  specially  advantageous; 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FURNACES,  MINING, 
&c.,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  With  SINGLE  SLIDE  A'ALVE,  Cutting  off  at  two- 
thirds  of  Stroke  by  lap. 

2.  With  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  adjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in  motion. 

8.  With  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off ,  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  8,  10,  15,  20  and  25  Horse  Power,  combining  all  the  Im¬ 
provements  of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  lias  a  Combined  Heater  and 
time  Catcher. 

Babcock  &,  YVilcoxJPateiit 
ffon-Fxplosive  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers. 

Grist  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  witli  correct  working  drawings. 

Sfl,5O0iWIL,D  PURCHASE 


A  FIRST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  RUN  GRIST-MILL, 
with  erecting  plans,  &c.,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  be  unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  ail  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

CSf-  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
ZST  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.  Address 
In  full,  JOHN  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Buy  the  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  at  least  take 
It  on  trial  with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  Best.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

N.  B.  PIIELPS  &  CO., 

Gen.  Ag’ts,  17  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  Yorli. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Aoisnts  wasted,  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  H  INK  LEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  170  Broadway,  New- York. 


-MOP* 


MONEY 
■  L  Y 

MADE 

With  onr  Stencil  and  Key  Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  MF’G  CO.,  60 Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


^BOATER-PROOF  BUILDING  PAPER  (no  tar) 

II  for  Inside  and  out.  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Length  of  Blade—' Thumb-piece. 

SHEEP  TOE  SHEARS,  $2  per  pair. 

Send  Post-oiiice  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft-  if 
possible. 

FARM  &  CARDEN 

Implements. 

Nishwitz’s  Pulverizing  Harrow  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  every  thrifty  farmer.  Price,  with  seat,  $30.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  please  or  money  refunded. 

Garden  and  Field  Rollers,  all  sizes.  Prices  from 
$8  to  $80. 

Excelsior  Cultivator  and  Hilling  Plow.  Price 
combined,  $10. 

Steel  Horse  Hoe,  @13.  Reversible  Steel  Teeth 
Cultivator,  SO- 

Lawn  Mowers,  all  the  best  styles.  Prices  $25  and 
upwards.  Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

107  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Rustic  Flower  Stand  No,  3« 

3  ft.  2  in.  high  and  18  inciies  diameter.  Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER  IRON  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I.  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
for  Gardens,  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 


THE  BEST 

FamiHy  Sewsrsg  Machine. 

“  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
“  on  exhibition.  It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 
“THIS  IS  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
“KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES.” 

Report  of  Judges,  American  Institute  Fair,  Few  York. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES! 
New  York— 505  Broadway; 

Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street ; 

Boston— 141  Washington  Street ;  ; 

Brooklyn — 431  Fulton  Street; 
Charleston— 3S3  King  Street; 

Chicago — 43  Madison  Street; 

Cincinnati — 30  West  Fourth  Street 
Cleveland— 43  Public  Square; 

Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue  ; 

Galveston— 334  P.  O.  Street; 

Hartford— 383  Main  Street ; 
Indianapolis— 37  N.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Louisville — 110  Fourth  Street ; 

Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Naskville— 33  North  Cherry  Street; 

New  Orleans — 01  St.  Charles  Street ; 
Philadelphia — 1133  Chestnut  Street ; 

San  Francisco— 1 11  Montgomery  Street ; 

St.  Louis— 613  North  Fourth  Street. 


Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Dealers  ! 

Purchase  Unadulterated  Fertilizers. 
PURE  GROUND  BONE, 

No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

FISH  GUANO, 
DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTfi, 
at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  &  60  Cortlamlt  St..  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  to  get  energetic  agents  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  we  are  not  now  represent¬ 
ed,  to  sell 

The  most  simple  and  durable  double 
thread  Sewing  Machine  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public. 

This  Machine  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished 

At  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Licensed  by  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and 
Singer  &  Co.  We  will  give  parties  with  sufficient  capital  ttie 
exclusive  agency  of  ah  entire  Stale.  To  persons  seeking  a 
profitable  business,  we  offer  unparalleled  inducements.  The 
attention  of  Sewing  Machine  Agents  is  especially  solicited. 

For  terms  address,  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sec  H.  E.  BOARDMAN’S  advertisement  of  Green-house 
Plants  and  Marshall  Neil  Rose,  on  another  page. 


B.  C.  S. 


It  is  designed  for  you,  Farmers,  Laborers,  Miners 
and  Mechanics.  Save  yourselves  Time  Trouble  and 
Vexation,  and  wear  BALLARD’S 


CISAMmOKT  ®3Bi:0>3ES. 

No  more  breaking  of  shoe  strings ;  made  in  (he  most  dur¬ 
able  manner,  and  every  pair  warranted.  Farmers  ask  for 
them.  Tliev  will  please  von.  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
BAY  STATE  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  CO.,  82  &  31  Vescy  St.., 
New  York.  Address 

A.  BALLARD  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5P00,  New  York, 

Motive  Power  for  SpotlBimg. 


Our  Patent,  Pelf-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  h 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads.  Country  Ilesi. 
dences,  Hotels.  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.  For  circulars  address 

"CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO,” 

5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quart.  Pint  .  y  Pint. 


Get  the  very  Be9T.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  than  in  tiie  selection  of  a  basket  lor  marketing 
small  fruits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  yet 
offered  for  this  purpose  conies  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEEUflEd  v'EMEEit  PHUIT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  ire  not  only  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beauty,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  known  style,  hence  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
ftir  the  most  economical  made.  Pull  measure  guaranteed. — 
no  ‘-short  quarts”  -when  the  Beecher  Basket  is  used.  We 
have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  the  largest  grow¬ 
ers  ami  commission  fruit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  baskets.  In  short,  they  are  the  basket,— try  them  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
on  hand,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westvlllc,  Conn. 


rsnHE  HELLISH  Fruit  Bask- 
JL  et.,  for  berries,  peaches,  etc. 
Handsomest,  cheapest,  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Manufactured  by 
BAIRD,  ROPER  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Send  for  circulars  to  A.  D.  Hopping 
&  Wilson,  Gen.  Agts., 

218  &  220  Washington  St- 
New  York, 

where  a  large  supply  is  on  hand. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide.  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


The  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter 

For  cutting  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.  Warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
PEEKSK1LL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y-  or  Cleveland,  O. 


BUCEEYE  THRESHER  &  CLEANER 

FOR  A  or  6  HORSES.  THE  BEST,  MOST  COMPACT 
and  Cheapest.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BLY.MYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  116  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  Cook's  Evaporator,  Victor  Gruiu  Drill. 


Fe  rt  I  filers. 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  coarse  or  fine,  $35  per  ton.  Puce  Bone 
Flour.  $55  per  ton.  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Ammonlalcd  Super¬ 
phosphate,  $56  per  ton.  Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster,  $1  60  per 
Bbl.  of  250  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano,  $85  for  2,000  lbs.  Any  of 
the  above  shipped  free  of  cartage  in  lots  of  one  or  more 
tons.  Address  J.  R.  DECA'ITJR  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


SP  FRANK  COE'S  AMMONIATED  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 

PISH  GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  GOE. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


MOLE  EXTERMINATOR,  it  is  also  an  excellent 
Fertilizer.  Price  $3  per  100  pounds.  Sold  by 

j.  W.  DOUGLASS, 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


EUROPEAN  STOCK 

Of  all  descriptions  imported  to  order. 

Monthly  shipments  of  Jerseys,  Southdowns,  etc.,  received 
from  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler.  Persons  desiring  to  re¬ 
ceive  Circular  giving  full  particulars,  will  please  address 
WILLIAM  H.  T.  HUGHES,  30  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Sole  Agent  for  Laurence  Parsons  Fowler. 


A  LDERNEY’S  (Jersey’s)  for  sale. — Solid  colors, 

-I®,  good  size,  line  milkers.  Address  G.  W.  FARLEE, 

.  10  Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


YRSHIRES — Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  with 

-1“-  Herd-book  pedigrees,  thorough-bred  from  Prize  Stock, 
for  sale.  Address  E.  W.  SMITH, 

Box  902,  New  London,  Conn. 


Live-Stock  and  Agricultural 
Agency. 

X).  W.  HERSTINE,  Importer,  Breeder,  and  Shipper  of  all 
varieties  of  Domestic  Fowls,  and  Agent  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  live-stock  generally.  Including  Jersey,  Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire  and  Devon  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
Swine,  Southdown  and  Cotswold  Sheep,  &c.,  &c. 

Is  also  prepared  to  llil  orders  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
for  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements.  Field,  Gar¬ 
den,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Nursery  Stock  of  all  descriptions. 
Fertilizers  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  Farm  and  Gar* 
den.  Office,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,”  Souih-West  corner  Ninth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Italian  Queen  Bees,  reared  from  imported  stock. 

Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  For  prices,  &c., 
send  for  circular.  BALDWIN  BROS.,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


Tlioi’oiigij.SHfsi  iPouitaw. 

Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New  York,  witli  upwards  of  GOO 
Prizes  during  the  last  4  years. 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland, 
has  for  disposal  1st  class  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff'  Cochins,  IIou- 
dan,  Creve  Cceur,  La  Fleclie  and  Spanish ;  Toulouse  Geese  ; 
Rouen  and  Aylesbui-y  Ducks.— Eggs  from  same  (of  which 
those  sent  in  1869  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  produced 
well)  at  $1  per  doz.  for  3  doz.,  with  $S  freight  and  package 
to  New  York  on  each  order.  Goose  Eggs,  $5  per  doz.  Prices 
of  Birds  as  per  requirement.  Specimens  of  any  variety  not 
above  mentioned  can  he  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality.  In  March  ad.  read  $  instead  of  s. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Dark  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins,  from  three  distinct 
importations  each,  all  as  good  as  the  best.  And  Whitk 
Cochins,  from  those  which  took  the  1st  premium  at  the  late 
New  York  Exhibition,  price  $6  per  setiing  (13).  Also.  Light 
Brahmas,  from  the  celebrated  Kensington  Stock,  price  S3. 

D.  W.  HERSTINE, 

South-west  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Malcliifiag. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  Imported  Stock,  pea-combed,  very 
fine.  Cocks  weigh  12  lhs.  Eggs.$2  per  doz ;  4  doz.  $6.  Houdans, 
Dark  Brahmas, Buff  Cochins.  CreveCoeurs.  all  Imported  from 
Cooper,  extra,  $5  per  doz.  White  Leghorn.  Golden  Sebright 
Bantam,  rose  comb,  imported,  $3  per  doz.  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse  Ducks,  all  imported  stock,  eggs,  $5  per 
doz.  The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  and  best  layers.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,N.Y. 


Poultry  Appliances. 

Incubators.— The  only  successful  machine  offered  for 
sale  In  America. 

Artificial  Mothers,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Feeding  and  Drinking  Fountains ,  Stone  Nest  Eggs,  &c.,  &e. 

Pure  fired  Poultry  and  liggs. 

Creve  Coeuts,  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Span¬ 
ish.  Imported  stock. 

Address  with  stamp, 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

A  complete  guide  in  purchasing  and  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  or  exhibition.  Every  one  with  a  yard  of  choice 
fowls  should  own  it.  Price  f>0  cts.  by  mail. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Ilye,  N.  Y. 


Golden  spangled  hamburgs,  (1st  Pre¬ 
mium  N.  Y.  Exhibition,  Dec.,  1869,)  Eggs  $5  per  doz. 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  $3.  Light  Brahmas,  from  1st 
Premium  Stock,  $4.  Fifty  cts.  extra  for  safety  package,  if 
desired.  Address  with  stamp, 

J.  CLARENCE  SIDKLL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Houdan  and  Gray  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Houdan,  very  fine  and  fully 
up  to  standard,  $5  per  doz.  Gray  Dorking  (from  stock  o‘f 
Jas.  C.  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland),  extra  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  $3  per  doz.,  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Ford- 
ham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS. 

Eggs  from  the  Sicilian,  the  wonderful  layer,  and  from 
choice  fowls  of  other  Foreign  Breeds,  at  lowest  prices,  care¬ 
fully  kept  and  packed,  bv  E.  HARTSHORN  &  SONS, 

18  Blackstone  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


DURHAM  BULL. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  YEARLING 
Address 

BOX  95,  RYE,  N.  Y. 


The  boar  that 

took  the  First  Pre¬ 
mium  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair(18G9),  wasan  Ohio 
Imnr’d  Chester,  bred 
by  L.  B.  SILVER,  Sa- 
lqm,  O.  Send  stamp 
for  a  description  of  this 
famous  breed  of  swine, 
and  a  great  vnrlety  of 
other  Thorough-bred 
Animals  and  Fowls. 
Eggs  shipped  with  a 
new  method  of  packing.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


■pttJBBE-SBaercW  Chester  White  PiffS. 

— Puk-'p,  Poultry,  Rabbits,  &c..  bred  and  shipped  by 
J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
We  also  furnish  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular. 


POWLS.-A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAS  AN 

“  overstock  of  first-class  Fowls,  raised  from  the  best  im¬ 
ported  blood  and  premium  birds,  will  sell  the  same.  Also, 
eggs  for  sale.  Address  Box  No.  13,  Greenville,  Post-office, 
New  Jersey. 


f  iGnT 

iG  stock. 


BRAHMA  EGGS  for  sale,  from  fine  large 

Warranted  pure.  Address 
C.  B.  ELBKN,  Lock  Box  303,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SJPaiSBT  MYSTllRIES.  —  Marvelous 

UV  Feats  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  &c„  fully  exposed 
and  explained  In  Haney’s  Journal,  ol  any  news-dealer,  or 
sent  Six  Months  on  Trial  to  any  veto  subscriber,  for  only  35 
cts.  §100  Cash  will  be  given  for  Original  Puzzles. 

Jesse  Haney  &  Co.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
The  Art  of  Training  Animals,  a  complete  guide 
to  breaking,  taming  and  training  all  animals,  including  the 
wonderful  feats  of  all  “trick”  animals.  810  pages.  60  illus¬ 
trations,  50  cts.  Watchmaker  and  Jewelers  Manual,  25. 
Soapmaker’s  Manual,  25.  Horseshoer’s  Manual,  25.  Guide 
to  Authorship.  50.  Self-Cure  ol  Stammering,  25.  Home 
Recreations.  25.  1.000  Monev  Making  Secrets.  25.  Rogues 
and  Rogueries  of  N.  Y.,  25.  Phonographic  Hand-book,  25. 
Ventriloquism,  15.  Painter’s  Manual,  50. 


O  *»“  **/«*, 

^  INCORPORATED  1851.  * 

BERKSHIRE 

^fcAiice  c°” 


TH0S.  F.  PLUNKETT, 
President. 
JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BENJ.  CEICKEIUNG, 

Sec’y  sand  Treas’r. 

JACOB  L,  GREENE, 

Ass’t  Secretary. 


FEiiilurc  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  hut  the  Policy  will  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are.  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  xvill  he  Paid,  the  same  as 
If  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  he  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  tiffs  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
81,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  SI, OOO,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Niue  Mouths  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
81,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Comiaon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PURELY  MUTUAL,, 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
and  are  divided  Annually  among'  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  In  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  aiyd  residence. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WAHTEOD 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Ag-ents: 

F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
J.  II.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  Now  York. 

W.  H.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JICNKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MISSOURI  LMDS  FOR  SALE, 

On  2  or  10  Years’  Credit. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  IG.000,000  acres  as  desirable 
as  any  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Through  this  Garden  of 
Missouri  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and 
all  Its  lands  lie.  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots,  'flic 
climate,  so  temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite 
emigrants  to  settle  on  our  Prairies.  Circulars,  giving  full 
and  valuable  particulars  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to 
go  themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  go 
also. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  all  our  Rail¬ 
road  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

H an nibal_ &  St.  J o seph  R.  R.  C o . ,_H a n n i b a  1 ,  Mo. 

George  W.  Ingram  &  Go., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 


Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Beiaware, 

Ofl'ei’  for  sale  some  valuable  farms  lying  in  all  the  Counties 
of  the  Peninsula.  Comprising  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
adapted  to  both  Cereals  and  all  varieties  of  Vines.  Fruits 
and  Flowers.  No  charge  made  for  showing  properties. 

Correspondence  by  mail  solicited,  and  Catalogues  sent 
free.  Address  GEO.  W.  INGRAM  &  CO.. 

Middletown,  New  Castle  To..  Delaware. 


TAT  EM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants.  Nos.  1.  2.  and  4  Del.  Ave. 
Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Consignments  receive  prompt 
attention.  Correspondence  invited,  and  all  questions  con¬ 
cerning  prices,  &c.,  cheerfully  answered.  Marking  plates 
furnished  free. 
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T  H  E 


GREAT  AMERICAN 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  tlieir  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRIC  ES. 


KGB  CROP  TEAS. 

We  are  now  receiving  several  Cargoes  of  the  finest  quality 
of 

EARLIEST  PICKINGS 

of  the 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 

ever  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  (some  just  arrived, 
and  others  on  the  way).  They  have  been  selected  from  the 
growtli  ot  the  best  Tea  Districts,  and  are  very  fresh  and  of 
the  choicest  flavor,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  arc 

NOW  FILLING  ©UK  CLUB  ORDERS 

with  the  New  Crop  Teas. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
the  stock,  which  are  recommended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  90c„  best  $1  Ik. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70e.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  per  lk. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  SOc.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPElilAl,  (Green).  80c„ 90c.,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.23  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLOKED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPO  WDISK,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.30  per  pound. 


COFFEES  RQASTE0  AM  ORCUM  DAB LY, 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c„ best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  j)5c.,  30c., 
S3c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


CKRLT3E  OBtPEK. 

Braidwood,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  14tli,  1809. 
To  tiie  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  .•—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather 
attending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you 
regularly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many 
indeed  have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members, 
that  I  should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— 
for,  as  some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what 
the  price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you 
the  following: 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

li 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


English  Breakfast.  .John  James . at 

English  Breakfast.  ..las.  Reside . at 

English  Breakfast. .John  Runcie . at 

Uncolored  Japan... Wm.  Ross . at 

Imperial  . Wm.  Ross . at 

Young  Hyson . Wm.  Ross . at 

Oolong  . . Pat.  McGerrity . at 

Im penal . John  Larken . at 

Oolong . Wm.  Duffle . at 

Young  IIvsoii . Thos.  Conners . at 

English  Breakfast.. Robert  Barr . at 

Unoolored  Japan . John  James . at 

English  Breakfast.  Geo.  Simpson . at 

Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . at 

Imperial . Wm.  Brooks . at 

English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks _  ...at 


1.29.. .. 2. 40 

1.29. . ..1.80 

1.20.. .. 2.40 
1.00.... 2. 00 

1.25.. .. 1.25 

1.25.. .. 1.25 

1.00... .1.00 

1.25.. .. 2.50 

1.00.... 1.00 

1.25.. .. 5. 00 

1.20.. .. 7.20 

1.25.. .. 2. 50 

1.20.. .. 3.00 

1.25.. .. 2. 50 

1.25.. .. 1.25 

1.20.. .. 1.20 


Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  .  and 
oblige  Y'ours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders, 


to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  or¬ 
ders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “to  collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  scud  no  compli¬ 
mentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  he  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  Teas  ami  Coffees  about  one-third,  (be¬ 
sides  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,’ authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company .” 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less.) 


Great  American  Tea  Company,  i 

Nos.  3  5  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5, G  IB,  New  York  City. 


JpOKTABLE 


STATIONARY, 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL. 


8THAM  ENGINES. 

Unequaled  by  any  in  combined  merits  op  capacity, 
DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  ECONOMY. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  oil  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brick-work  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Jlills,  Shops,  Fouhderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  Si  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAK 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  theuefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


THOfitOUftfil-BSKJBD  FIGS. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES. 

For  sale  singly  or  in  pairs  (not  nearly  related),  pigs 
reared  by  the  members  of  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Swine  Improvement  Association.  The  swine  reared  by 
members  of  this  Association  took  first  premiums  for  Boar, 
Breeding  Sow,  and  Litters  of  Pigs,  at  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair,  at  Portland,  Me.,  1809,  and  also  at  Wor¬ 
cester  County  Agricultural  Fairs  for  1867,  1868,  1869.  They 
likewise,  had  awarded  to  them  a  Siver  Medal  at  the  N.  II. 
State  Agricultural  Fair,  1869.  Apply  to 

DR.  CALVIN  CUTTER  Warren,  Mass., 

Agent  of  said  Association. 


INVALIDS’  TRAVEL¬ 
ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 


Snyder’®  Carpet  Hooks 

jAre  the  best,  cheapest,  simplest,  most  convenient, 
I  durable,  and  Labor-saving  Carpet  Fastcji- 
i  ever  invented ;  enabling  you  to  put  down  or 
take  up  your  carpet  in  10  minutes.  Try  them 
once  ami  you  will  use  no  oilier.  Cheaper  than 
tacks.  For  sale  everywhere.  Dealers  supplied. 
JOSEPH  SINTON,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Gen'l  Agent. 
Just  the  thing  for  Canvassers,  Agents,  and  peddlers,  as 
people  will  have  them.  Sample  and  terms  for  stamp. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  08  Penrl-st.New  York.  “Quicksales 
and  prompt  returns."  53?”  Semi  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


PLATFORM  AWE?  COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St„  Baltimore,  Mil. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  S.t„  Boston. 


r|PHE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

JU  IN  THE  WORLD  1 

1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

.  NEOSHO  V'ALTiEY,  iv  A  NSAS. 
UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  tliis  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO 
VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari¬ 
ety  and  in  great  abundance. 

STOCK  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
unequaled  advantages  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses. 

DAIRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  un¬ 
restricted,  and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  tile  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  for  “a 
collection  of  fkuits  unsurpassed  fop.  size,  beauty, 

AND  FLAVOK.” 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  uncqual- 
cd.  These,  indeed,  are  among  its  chief  excellencies,  and  are 
recommendations  for  settlement. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten 
(lO)vears’  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One- tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 

is  located  at  JUNCTION  CITY.  To  ail  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  tills  point  are  given  over  the  Road. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODAOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


Carbolic  ©isiiifcctiaig-  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tables,  $3.60. 

Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  ©Ip. 

Tills  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  ibs.,  $1.25 ;  10  ibs.,  $2.25 ;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10 ;  200  tt.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  lb.  cans,  SOc. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

•TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 

Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  Si  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

514  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 
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A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  INVESTMENT. 


First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  7  Per  Cent  Ctold  Bonds 


OF  THE 

Fredericksburg]*  &  GordonsviUe  Railroad 

COMPANY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  COIN 

FREE  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  TAX. 


The  Road  is  62  miles  long,  connecting  Fredericksbnrgh,  via  Orange  Court-House,  with  Charlottesville,  which  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  Iiiver,  and  the  extension  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail¬ 
road  to  Lynchburg.  It  forms  the  shortest  connecting  link  in  the  system  of  roads  leading  to  the  entire  South,  South-West, 
and  West,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  passes  through  a  rich  section  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  local  traffic  of  which  alone 
will  support  the  road,  and  it  must  command  an  abundant  share  of  through  trade  from  the  fact  of  its  being 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  TIDEWATER  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AT  THE  FURTHEST  INLAND 
POINT  WHERE  DEEP  WATER  FOR  HEAVY  SHIPPING  CAN  BE  FOUND 
ON  THE  AVHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

From  Charlottesville  to  tidewater  by  this  route  the  distance  is  40  miles  less  than  via  Alexandria ;  65  miles'  less  than  via 
Richmond  and  West  Point ;  124  miles  less  than  via  Norfolk. 

The  mortgage  is  limited  to  $16,000  per  mile  of  completed  and  equipped  road.  (The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  furnished  and  equipped,  will  exceed  $30,010  per  mile,  thus  giving  the  bondholders  an  unusual  margin— the  bonded 
debt  of  the  other  Virginia  roads  being  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  per  mile),  and  is  issued  to  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  as  Trustees  for  tiie  IJondiiolder,  and  the  security  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

A  SiNKtno  Fund  is  also  provided,  which  will  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  Two-Thirds  of  its  entire  amount  in 
advance  of  tne  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

A  limited  number  of  the  bonds  (issued  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000)  are  offered  at  9!><  and  interest  from  Nov.  1,  in 
currency,  and  at  this  price  are  the 

CHEAPEST  GOLD  INTEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  IN  THE  MARKET. 


Maps  and  pamphlets,  winch  explain  satisfactorily  every  question  that  can  possibly  be  raised  by  a  party  seeking  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

We  have  investigated  the  advantages  of  this  Railroad,  and  the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  confidently  recommend 
these  Bonds  to  our  customers  and  to  the  public. 

DRAKE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteent  h  to 
tiie  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  hooks  costing  thr^p  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  tiie  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  line  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  liy  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

T reatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  AVode- 
nethe— History  of  AVellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  16  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

SMALL  FRUIT  CULTDRIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

A  Hew  Book  on  the  Potato. 

The  $100.0©  Prize  Essay 

ON  THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato, 

Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
D.  A.  Compton.  Hawley,  Penn. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  hook 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prof.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 
Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 


HARRIS  ON  TH1  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  Upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  tiie  whole  subject.  The  points  of 
the  various  English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough¬ 
bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable 
to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breed¬ 
er  on  ail  extensive  scale, 

CONTENTS ! 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III. — Tlic  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chatter  IV. — Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V.— Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses, 
Chapter  YI. — Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  YIII. — The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  out 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX. — Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  figs. 
Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs, 
Chapter  XI.— Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII. — Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIII.— Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments  lu 
Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIV.  — Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XV. — The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XIX.— English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Cuapter  XX. — Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII.— Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bred  Pigs, 
Chapter  XXIV. — Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXV.— Summary. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Appendix. 

Price,  Post-Raid,  Si. 50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York: 
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Presents  a  most,  favorable  opportunity  for  safely  invest¬ 
ing  money  in  small  or  largo  sums,  so  as  to  realize  a  good  rate 
of  interest  therefrom,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  de¬ 
sired  guarantee  of  the  safety  and  certainty  of  the  principal. 

The  Bonds  have  assurances  of  prominence  and  activity  in 
the  money  markets  of  the  world,  as  they  are  based  on  one 
Of  the  Great  East  and  West  Trunk  Lines. 

The  Loan  is  in  Bonds  of  $100,  $300,  and  $1,000,  Coupon  or 
Registered.  They  have  thirty  years  to  run.  Interest  six  per 
cent,  payable  May  1  and  November  1.  Principal  and  inter¬ 
est  payable  in  Gold  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Price  90  and  accrued  interest. 

Bonds  delivered  at  all  points  •  particulars  furnished. 

FISK  &  HATCH,  Bankers, 

No.  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

PRATT’S  “ASTRAL” 

OIL  1VU.1.  NOT  E1TL#»E. 


Read  the  following : 

Nkw  York,  Dec,  3,  1869. 
Mr.  Chas.  Pratt.  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir  .'—I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  tire  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  “Astral”  Oil,  as  seen  in  the  following.  A  few 
nights  ago  at  my  residence  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  servant  girl 
accidentally  knocked  over  a  lighted  lamp  tilled  with  your 
“Astral”  Oil.  The  lamp  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  instantly 
broken,  scattering  the  contents-over  the  carpet.  The  wick, 
which  was  still  burning,  fell  into  the  oil,  but  did  not  ignite  it, 
and  Was  picked  up  and  blown  out,  without  causing  any  dam¬ 
age,  further  than  the  loss  of  the  lamp.  I  have  been  burning 
your  “Astral”  Oil  for  a  number  of  months,  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  it.  I  consider  it  perfectly  safe,  and  would  use 
no  other. 

Yours,  .very. truly,  Charles  D.  Spencer, 

H.  B.  Chitlin  &  Co.,  140  Church  St.,  New  York. 

A«k.yonr  dealer  for  it,  and  if  lie  does  not  have  it,  send 
your  order  to  the 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  Pit  ATT, 

108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


The  Bright  Side. 


It  is  a  paper  of  sixteen  illustrated  quarto  pages,  published 
monthly  at  59  cents  a  year,  “  for  all  children.”  The  very  best 
writers,  Large  premiums  for  clubs.  FOUR  MONTHS 
FREE  to  those  who  order  before  July  1,1870.  Send  for  it, 
and  say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  .  Specimen  copy 
FREE.  JOHN  1!.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


/§  !%  AAAfadg  Now  in  Use !  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 
‘Ac $  'aP "  " w v  ftCO.’S  Organs  and  Alclodeons 
will  he  delivered  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States  reached  hy  Express  (where  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price  list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sec  advertisement  2d  Cover  Page. 


TRUSSES. 

Dr.  MARSH  Is  still  applying  his  Radical  Cure  Truss  with 
great  success,  at  MARSH  &  CO’S.,  2  Vesey  St.,  opposite  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  New  York.  Silk  Elastic  Stockings. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

K.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Author  of  Country  Life,  15  years’  experience.  Send  for 
Circular.  -10  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

$732  IN  31  DAYS 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  51), OOP  now  in  use.  Recommended  by  //on. 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO., 

S3  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y'„  or  ISO  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRINTED  WITH  THE  INK  OF  CHAS.  ENEU 
JOHNSON  &  CO.  Tenth  and  Lombard  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  59  Gold  Street,  cor.  of  Ann,  New  York. 


important  to  Watch  Buyers. 

»yiHE  ATTENTION  OF  WATCH  BUYERS  IS  CALLED  TO  A  FEW  FACTS  WHICH  SHOULD 
especially  influence  intelligent  purchasers,  particularly  where  it  is  desirable  to  procure  the  best  AMERICAN  WATCH. 
fH^HE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY,  of  Waltham,  is  the  oldest  and  largest  company-in  the  United 
-“-States;  and  with  the  advantage  of  sixteen  years’  experience,  the  artisans  employed  are  necessarily  more  expert  and 
skillful  than  those  employed  elsewhere. 

npHE  WALTHAM  COMPANY  make  twice  as  many  Watches  as  all  the  other  American  Watch  Cosn- 
panics,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  moderate  prices  at  which  they  are  sold. 
fgnilE  WALTHAM  COMPANY  make  a  larger  and  better  assortment,  and  greatly, excel  in  making  Fine 
Watches,  simply  because  they  have  ample  and  improved  machinery,  and  experienced  and  skillful  labor. 

H^OR  THE  PAST  YEAR  OR  TWO,  many  dealers  have  advertised  WALTHAM  WATCHES  at  low 
in-ices,  and  sold  them  at  small  profits.  This  system,  however  unwise,  they  must,  in  a  free  country,  be  free  to  follow,  if 
they  like ;  for  It  would  he  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  control  the  sales  of  our  manufactures  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  our 
property.  A  newly  organized  Western  Watch  Company,  in  their  unscrupulous  efforts  to  make  a  market  for  their  goods, 
instructed  its  traveling  agents  to  call  the  attention  of  jewelers  to  the  fact- that,  through  these  advertisements,  hut  very 
small  profits  could  be  made  on  Waltham  Watches,  and  to  urge  them  on  that  account  to  discard  our  watches,  recommend 
theirs  instead,  and  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  public  knew  hut  little  of  the  different  styles  of  their  Watches,  and  conse¬ 
quently  dealers  could  make  large  profits  on  their  sale. 

■glTNDER  this  pretense  of  great  friendliness  for  the  trade,  they  sought  the  endorsement  of  dealers  for 
their  goods ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  should  recommend  the  goods  which 
yielded  the  largest  profits. 

|TN  VIEW  of  these  facts,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  believing  the  great  majority  of  dealers  are 
-“-perfectly  satisfied  with  their  profits  on  these  goods,  considering  the  number  sold,  and  the  little  trouble  of  selling,  would 
counsel  buyers  to  insist  on  having  their  preference  for  WALTHAM  WATCHES  respected,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
put  off  with  any  imitations,  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  make. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

A  descriptive  Circular,  giving  much  useful  information  to  watcli  buyers,  furnished  on  application. 

NO  WATCHES  RETAILED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  General  Agents,  182  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

*  SIC  to  see  the  new  FULL-PLATE  WATCH,  bearing  the  trade  mark,  “AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 
-'•“-Crescent  st.,  Waltham,  Mass.  "  It  is  by  far  the  best  Full-plate  Watch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  surpasses  anything 
heretofore  made  in  this  country  for  Railway  Engineers,  Conductors,  etc. 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

Ill  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 


Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  howto  make  money  from 
your  Garden.  — 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 


BOYS  AMU  GIRLS. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  aud  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Cliurclies, 

Arclics, 

Bridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Blouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Wind-mills, 

Fools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Bo  xes, 
Slietls, 
Stcainhoals, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 


The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  I,  $1.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 


By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  920  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and-  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS, 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOTHOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  Kltclten  Garden  receives  particularattention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00; 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price  by 


EMPLOYMENT. -8200  a  month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencee  &  Co.,  Brallleboro,  Vt. 

A  Farm  in  Kansas,  see  advertisement  on  another  page. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GIVEN  AWAY. 


A  Grand  National  Work  of  Art . 
MARSHALL’S 

“Household  Engraving  of  Washington,” 

A  work  of  world-wide  fame,  universally  acknowledged  to  l»e  the  most 
magnificent  engraving  ever  executed  in  America. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 

Take  pride  in  announcing  that  they  have  purchased  the  plate  of  this  Ruperb,  large,  line  engraving  of  Washington,  from 
Stuart’s,  celebrated  head  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum— a  Plate  valued  at  Ten  Thousand  Dollars.  When  originally 
brought  out,  this  work  at  once  placed  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  very  front  rank  of  engravers— ancient  or  modern— meeting, 
both  hi  Europe  and  America,  the  most  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  artists,  critics,  and  men  of  judgment.  It  was  even  se¬ 
lected  for  exhibition  at  the  French  Academy  of  Design,  an  honor  accorded  to  none  but  the  very  highest  works  of  art.  But 
the  prices  put  upon  this  splendid  work  were  too  high  to  give  it  any  wide  popular  circulation.  For  years  none  but  expen¬ 
sive  "artist  proofs"  at  $20,  and  “India  proof  ”  at  $10,  were  offered  for  sale;  while  the  regular  impressions  were  afterwards 
sold  at  $r>,  and  never  for  less.  During  and  since  the  war,  tills  noble  picture  has  lain  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  the  few 
who  seek  and  buy  the  finest  works  of  art.  It  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  portrait  of  Washington  that  exists, 
ami  is  ihe  acknowledged  standard  “  household  engraving  ”  of  the  “  Father  of  his  Country.”  The  publishers  make  the 
following 

EXTRAORDINARY  AND  LIBERAL  OFFER: 


'l'o  every  NEW  Subscriber  for  tlte  Christian  Union  at  $3,  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  Copy  of  this  splendid  and  world- 
renowned  work  of  art. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  Editor, 

Js  the  only  weekly  religious  journal  for  which  Mr.  Beecher  writes .  or  to  which  he  in  any  way  contributes.  In  the  man¬ 
agement  :iiul  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper  Mr  Beecher  is  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  skillful  and  experienced  journal¬ 
ists;  while  the  contributors  embrace  well-known  and  eminent  zoriters  from  every  evangelical  denomination.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  paper  for  all  Christians  everywhere,  being  published  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  followers. 
It  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  rather  as  a  rule  of  life  than  as  a  Book  of  Doctrines.  It  is  a  Family  Journal  and  has 
something'  of  interest  for  the  whole  household ,  young  and  old.  The  paper  will  be  made,  in  various  ways,  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  religious  weekly  published  ;  it  is  already  the  most  widely  quoted  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  form,  sixteen 
pages  large  quarto,  is  so  convenient  for  reading,  binding  and  preservation,  that  it  has  in  this  alone  a  special  and  peculiar 
merit  not  possessed  by  the  large  “blanket-sheets;”  while  its’  literary  attractions  are  not  surpassed  by  any.  Therefore  it  is 
growing  in  circulation  more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY,  by  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

Autiior  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “The  Minister’s  Wooing,”  etc.,  etc., 

Which  is  to  be  commenced  within  a  few  months  in  the  paper,  will  alone  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  year’s  subscription.  In 
short,  toe  offer  the  Handsomest,  the  most  convenient  and  the  best  religious  weekly  published,  for  S3 ;  and  give 
away  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  the  very  finest  portrait  of  Washington,  ever  engraved. 

ITS  PRICE  :  ONLY  $3  PER  YEAR. 

Subscribe  for  it !  Get  others  to  take  it ! 

List  of  Liberal  Caslr  Commissions  and  Premiums  sent  on  application. 

SxYMPLE  COPIES  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  for  postage,  or  FREE  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  raise  a  club. 
Iiemittances  should  be  made  by  Draft,  Check,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

<o  v  w  v  .a.  s  s  e  :r  s 

Will  see  in  the  above  offer  a  grand  and  unprecedented  opportunity  to  make  money.  Such  agents  are  wanted  in  every 
State,  comity  and  town,  to  take  up  the  canvass  and  push  it  with  rapidity  and  success.  The  attractions  of  such  a  paper  and 
such  a  picture,  together ,  for  three  dollars,  few  intelligent  persons  can  afford  to  neglect.  Information  of  Terms  (which  are 
very  liberal).  Circulars,  Specimen  Copies  of  the  Paper,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

J.  IB.  FORK  &  C©.,  Publishers,  39  Park  Row,  Yew  York. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SIIEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  Information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Hop  Culture. . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setteng  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thurbkr,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  8vo.,  paper. 

Flax  Culture . 50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  growers.  8vo.  paper. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tobacco  Culture;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy. ...  .$1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  anil  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  o! 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  601  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES. 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  S-OZ.  CASES. 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES. 

For  all  who  wish  something  VERY  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price  List.  Write  for  it 
as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  785  Broadway,  N.  Y. :  Please 
send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  ot  WALTHAM  WATCH¬ 
ES,  as  per  advertisement  in  The  American  Agriculturist. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  post-paid,  by  return  mail.  It  gives 
all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our  plan  ol  send¬ 
ing  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk  to  the  purchaser. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  619  Broadway). 


Maynard  Sporting  Kafirs, 

Mauufactured  by 

MASSACHUSETTS’  ARMS  CO., 
Cliicopce  Falls,  Mass. 

These  celebrated  Target 
and  Sporting  Arms,— with 
interchangeable  Rifle  and 
Shot  Barrels. — for  conven¬ 
ience,  accuracy,  and  pene¬ 
tration,  have  seemed  a  rep¬ 
utation  beyond  that  of  any 
other  breech-loading  arms. 
They  may  he.  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with 
price  list  and  Target  Repre¬ 
sentations,  will  he  sent  on 
request  by  letter. 

Address  as  above. 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Trout, 
Bass,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $1.00. 

JOHN  11.  MANN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


]|JAPLE  SHADE  IMAICK. 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLDS. 

Having  purchased  of  JohuD.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Slieep, 

We  offer  forsale  a  lew  ClioiceEwcs,  Rams  and  Lambs. 
This  flock  has  been  gathered  from  the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thorough-bred  Cotswolds. 

A'1  ..  ess  L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

Ol  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

cT’w.  BOYNTON  At  CO.,  Wood  bridge,  N.  .1. 

Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses;  embracing  the  most  recent  mid 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cul- 
turist — . Paper,..  20 

A  new,  practical  littlo  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.  Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  or  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  (edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author’s  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.  Clolh,  large  12mo,  709  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Thorougli-bred  compares  with  other 
horses,  as  oak  compares  with  pine,  or  steel  with 
iron.  Blood  tells  for  generations;  and  the  best 
blood  among  the  thorough-breds  is  of  course 
very  valuable.  We  give  above,  striking  pictures 
of  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Cameron’s 
horses.  Clifton  Stud  Farm,  Staten  Island,  lias 
been  for  several  years  famous  for  thorough-bred 
stock  of  several  kinds— Shorthorns  and  Jerseys, 
Berkshires  and  Dorkings — besides  its  stud  of 
mares,  stallions,  and  young  horses. — Leamington , 
the  horse  on  the  lower  left-hand  side,  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  handsomest  model  for  a  race-horse  in 


this  country  if  not  in  the  world.  He  is  so  well 
known,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  he  is  a  very  powerful,  dark 
brown  horse,  lGlr  hands  high.  He  was  got  bjr 
Foig-a-BaUagh,  out  of  a  Pantaloon  mare.  Foig- 
a-Ballagh  was  full  brother  of  Irish  Birdcatcher, 
and  all  the  family  are  famed  race-horses.  Leam¬ 
ington  was  imported  by  Mr.  Cameron  in  1866, 
and  was  sold  last  autumn  to  Mr.  A.  Welch,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  for  $15,000.  He 
stands  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  this  season,  at  $200. 

This  horse  (in  England)  twice  won  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Cup,  2 h  miles,  carrying  the  heaviest  weights, 


and  beating  in  one  race  37,  and  in  the  second, 
41  horses.  He  also  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes, 
and  was  considered  the  best  horse  of  his  day. 
His  get  in  this  country  are  already  famous: 
Lynchburg  and  Enquirer,  in  Kentucky;  Miss 
Alice  and  Anna  Mase,  here,  established  his  su¬ 
periority.  Lynchburg  was  sold  for  $5,000,  and 
this  price  was  refused  for  Enquirer.  $7,000 
was  offered  and  refused  for  Miss  Alice  after  her 
famous  match  last  year,  but  both  she  and  Anna 
Mase  were  unfortunately  killed  by  accidents. 

The  stallions  Glennevis  and  Warminster,  and 
the  mare  Rebecca,  are  described  on  page  206. 
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Bee  Notes — By  M.  Quinby . SOS 

Birds— Great  Northern  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird. .  .111.  .220 
Boys  and  Girls’  Columns.— A  -Rustic  Bird-cage — The 
Zebu  or  Brahmin  Bull— Chinese  Kite  Flying,  by 
“  Carleton  ” — Winning  his  Plumes — Puzzles — An¬ 
swers . 5  Illustrations .  .227-228 

Butter — Prize  Essay  on  Making  and  Packing . 21S-219 

Celery  Culture— By  Peter  Henderson . 221 

Classification  of  Breeds  of  Fowls . 218 

Dressing  and  Cutting  up  Mutton . 2  Illustrations .  .21(5 

Early  Made  Hay . 217 

Farm  Work  in  June . 202 

Fence  Posts  for  Heavy  Land . 3  Illustrations.. 216 

Fencing  Across  Streams . Illustrated.. HIS 

Fire  Hotbeds . .  223 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  June . 204 

Fruit  Garden  in  June . 203 

Garden  Refuse .  222 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants  in  June . 204 

Hints  on  House-keeping  Conveniences . 8  Ulus.  .20S 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers — No.  5 . 210 

Household  Department.  —  An  Aquarium — The  New 
Baby  and  its  Mother — How  to  Cook  Green  Peas — 
Strawberry  Short-cake — Lyonnaise  Potatoes — Can¬ 
ned  Rhubarb . 6  Illustrations.. 225-226 

Inarching  the  Grape-vine . 2  Illustrations . . 223 

Jasmine-like  Bouvardia . Illustrated .  .221 

Kitchen  Garden  in  June . 203 

Large-leaved  Saxifrages . Illustrated.  .221 

Marketing  Butter . 5  Illustrations.  .217 

Market  Reports .  204 

Maze  at  Central  Park . Illustrated .  .224 

Notes  from  the  Pines — Climbing  Shrubs — Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet — External  Appearances — Wooden  Hay 

Rake — Winter  Decoration  of  Gardens . 222 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  6— Corn  for  Soiling — More 
Land  —  High  Farming — Deep  Plowing — Thomas’ 

Harrow — Manure . 211-212 

Opium  Culture . 3  Illustrations.. 222 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  Juno . 208 

Our  Native  Frogs . Illustrated. .  213 

Prairie  Apple  or  Pomme  Blanche . Illustrated .  .213 

Preparation  of  Tobacco  Land . 218 

President  Wilder  and  Chas.  Downing  Strawberries. .  .223 

Pruning  Evergreens . 224 

Put  in  Roots . 218 

Scarlet  Crassula . Illustrated .  .224 

Seeds  of  Perennials . 224 

Sheep  Dipping  to  Destroy  Ticks  and  Scab _ 4  lllus.. 212 

To  Prevent  Birds  Pulling  Corn . 220 

Wagon  Tail-board  Fastenings . 2  Illustrations.  .217 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm — No.  78  —  Fatality 
Among  Pigs — Care  of  norses — Inefficient  Imple¬ 
ments — Feeding  Horses  in  Summer — Cotswolds  and 
Merinos— A  Virginia  Run-down  Farm— Advice  to 
Beginners—  Raisin''  Beans —  Phosphate —  Crossing 

Merino  Ewes  witli  Long-wooled  Rams . ,214-215 

What  Flowers  will  Grow  in  the  Shade? . 223 
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Back  Volume**  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  arc  very  valuable.  They  contain  in¬ 
formation  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
ont-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857 — that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  28,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  bo  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON 
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1st  Quart..  0 

Full .  13 

3d  Quart..  .  20 
New  MoonQS 

It.  M. 

6  32  ev. 
9  3  m. 

4  50  ev. 
6  49  ev. 
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6  20  ev. 
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4  38  ev. 
G  37  ev. 
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4  2G  ev. 
G  25  ev. 
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5  56  ev. 
8  27  m. 
4  14  ev. 
G  13  ev. 

II.  M. 

5  2G  ev. 
7  57  m. 
3  44  ev. 
5  43  ev. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1870. 

Farmers  who  have  their  work  properly  planned 
and  laid  out,  will  find  little  time  for  reading.  We 
would  remind  those  who  look  to  ns  for  hints, 
that  the  moist  and  fertile  soil,  as  it  warms  under 
the  summer  sun,  will  give  life  to  thousands  of 
weeds,  which  must  be  despatched  now ,  in  their  seed- 
leaf  and  tender  beginning,  or  day  by  day  the  labor 
of  subduing  them  will  be  increased.  Procuro  early, 
suitable  implements  for  all  farm  work,  and  keep 
tools  sharp  and  clean.  Sets  of  duplicate  tools  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  particularly  liable  to  bo 
broken  are  of  great  service. 


Mints  Atoont  Work. 

Clean  out  the  Barns. — This  is  the  only  time  in  the 
whole  year  when  the  barns  may  be  empi  ied  of  every 
thing.  It  is  barn-cleaning  time  as  much  as  April  is 
house-cleaning  time.  If  you  have  several  tons  of 
old  hay,  let  it  alone — but  if  the  mows  and  bays  are 
pretty  low,  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  sec  the  poles 
and  timbers  everywhere.  Most  of  the  stock  are 
then  in  the  pastures,  and  stable  floors  can  be  lift¬ 
ed  and  examined.  Timbers  may  be  decaying,  and 
should  be  renewed.  Accumulations  will  almost 
surely  be  found  under  the  floors  and  near  the 
timbers  which  may  soon  cause  decay  unless  re¬ 
moved,  and  which  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the 
compost  heap.  Soon  the  hay  will  bo  coming  in  ; 
and  so  this  work  must  be  done  betimes.  Store  old 
hay  and  straw  where  (hey  can  bo  conveniently  got 
at  after  the  barns  arc  full. 

Rainy-day  Work. — Other  work  for  rainy  days  is 
mending  rakes,  horse-rakes,  and  forks — fitting  up 
the  hay-rigging  for  the  waggons;  examining  and 
putting  t li c  mowing  machines  in  order.  The  clover 
will  be  tit  to  cut  before  we  are  ready  for  it — it  al¬ 
most  always  is. 

Compost  for  Grass  Land. — As  soon  as  tbo  hay  is 
off,  is  the  best  time  to  put  on  manure.  A  good 
fine  compost  containing,  say,  six  loads  of  yard  ma¬ 
nure  and  ten  of  muck  to  the  acre,  witli  a  few  bush¬ 
els  of  ashes  and  some  plaster,  having  been  wetted 
a  few  times  with  barn-yard  liquor  and  turned  and 
tnixod  well,  will  make  the  second  crop  of  clover 
fairly  jump,  and  produce  good  rowen. 

Indian  Corn. — It  depends  upon  the  weather  of 


the  last  of  May  whether  we  are  able  to  get  the  bulk 
of  the  corn  crop  well  planted  and  hoed  once  before 
this  month  comes  in.  In  fact,  half  the  crop  is  often 
planted  in  June.  It  never  begins  to  grow  much 
until  hot  weather;  and  so  the  first  week  in  June  is 
not  too  late  for  a  good  crop.  Use  early  sorts  so  as 
to  avoid  damage  from  early  frosts.  Soak  corn  fol¬ 
iate  planting,  tar  it,  and  roll  in  plaster.  Hoe  as  far 
as  possible  with  horse-power,  employing  boys  togo 
through  and  hand-pull  weeds.  Horse-hoes  lor  two 
horses,  having  a  seat  for  the  driver,  make  this  labor 
comparatively  light;  the  work  is  much  better 
done  than  formerly,  and  corn  maybe  oftener  tilled. 

Potatoes  are  greatly  benefited  by  stirring  and 
loosening  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Hilling 
should  never  be  done  after  the  plant  is  8  inches 
high,  as  it  causes  additional  tuber-bearing  roots  to 
be  thrown  out,  and  lienee  two  or  more  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  of  inferior  size.  Take  out  grass  and  weeds 
close  to  the  plants  by  hand. 

Pasture-land. — Top-dress  with  plaster,  leached  or 
quick  ashes,  bone-dust,  or  any  hand  manure. 
Bone-dust  2  bushels,  wood-ashes  (quick)  4  to  G 
bushels,  plaster  1  bushel,  makes  an  admirable  top¬ 
dressing  for  any  kind  of  grass  land.  It  is  excellent 
also  for  potatoes  and  for  corn.  If  it  stand  three 
weeks,  and  is  well  shoveled  over  two  or  three 
times,  it  is  much  improved.  Take  the  stock.off 
top-dressed  land  until  after  a  soaking  rain. 

Mowing-land. — Early  in  the  month  go  through 
the  grass  after  a  rain,  and  pull  docks  and  other 
coarse  weeds.  Only  a  careful  man  should  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  do  this  work ;  boys  arc  not  careful  enough 
nor  strong  enough  ;  and  with  the  best  will,  will  tug 
and  strain  at  a  big  root  and  trample  down  a  square 
yard  of  grass.  Begin  mowing  as  soon  as  the  clover 
blossoms,  and  before  the  ox-eyes  are  out.  When 
the  latter  abound,  the  grass  should  be  cut  before 
they  come  into  full  blossom,  as  fewer  seeds  will 
mature,  and  the  hay  from  them  will  he  much  better. 
If  the  weather  be  favorable,  and  the  grass  light,  that 
cut  with  a  machine  after  5  P.  AT. ,  may  be  put  in 
windrows  before  13  o’clock  the  next  day,  and  got  in 
the  same  afternoon,  without  turning  or  shaking 
out,  and  make  almost  first  quality  hay.  Heavy 
clover  may  be  cut  at  evening  or  after  tlio  dew  is 
off  in  the  morning,  ami  be  tossed  and  tedded  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  can  be  raked  up,  say  3  o’clock,  then 
put  in  cocks  ;  shaken  out  by  9  or  10  the  next  day, 
tossed  and  turned  repeatedly,  and  secured  in  the 
afternoon.  Clover  hay  ought  not  to  be  too  dry,  and 
shouldeithcrbcenredin  masses  or  kept  warm  either 
by  its  own  heat,  which  is  apt  to  tro  too  far,  or  by  con¬ 
stant  airing  and  sunning.  In  “  catching  weather  ” 

I lay  Caps  are  often  exceedingly  useful,  paying  for 
themselves  by  shielding  the  hay  from  a  single  storm. 
The  best  size  is  probably  feet  square. 

Salting  Hay. — Six  quarts  of  fine  salt  to  the  ton  are 
about  right,  and  will  go  far  towards  preventing 
musty  mows.  If  the  hay  (clover)  is  very  green.  12 
quarts  to  half  a  bushel  are  sometimes  applied.  This 
may  be,  however,  too  much  for  t he  good  of  the 
stock,  unless  they  have  other  hay  at  the  same  time. 

Mowing  Machines  and  liorse-rakes  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  adjuncts  to  meadow  farming.  Tim  horse-fork 
is  nearly  as  important,  and  the  Tedder  is  fast  assert¬ 
ing  its  claims.  Bullard’s  tedders  of  this  season, 
we  think,  surpass  those  previously  introduced  iu 
strength,  handiness,  and  ease  of  draft. 

Field  Beans. — Get  them  in  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  lie  well  prepared.  The  Marrow  is  the  favorite 
kind  iu  market.  The  Blue-pod  does  better  for  later 
planting;  and  where  corn  lias  missed,  or  as  a  “sto¬ 
len  crop”  with  corn.  The  little  Pea-bean  is  al¬ 
ways  salable.  See  Basket  item  for  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  of  each  kind. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash  seed  may  be  planted  early  in 
the  month,  best  by  themselves  ;  but  if  among  corn, 
give  a  little  extra  manure. 

Corn  Fodder. — Sow  as  directed  in  last  month’s 
Basket  for  succession  of  green  forage  or  for  drying. 

Forage  Crops. — Nothing  produces  better  green  or 
dry  fodder  than  Indian  corn ;  but  this  requires  a 
soil  in  good  heart.  Millet  or  Hungarian  grass  may 
be  sown  upon  light,  clean  land,  with  a  dressing  of 
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fine  manure,  guano,  or  superphosphate.  They  do 
best  in  drills,  but  are  usually  sown  broadcast,  grow 
rapidly,  and  if  put  in  as  late  as  July  1st,  will  make 
a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  Half  a  bushel  of  seed  (20  to 
24  pounds)  of  Hungarian  grass  is  enough  foran  acre. 

Peas  for  Seed. — Sow  early  in  the  month  in  good 
soil  not  freshly  manured ;  the  seed  will  be  less  in 
quantity  than  if  earlier,  but  free  from  weevil. 

Clover  fop  Seed. — Cut  clean  clover  early  from 
which  a  crop  of  seed  is  desired,  and  top-dress  with 
plaster  or  superphosphate,  which  always  contains 
plaster.  (The  seed  comes  from  the  second  crop.) 

Boots. — Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  be  sown  thus 
late  ;  the  former  will  make  a  good  crop,  the  latter  a 
fair  one.  Beets,  (Mangels  or  Sugar)  will  also  give, 
in  rich  soil,  a  remunerative  return  for  labor.  Swed¬ 
ish  Turnips  for  cattle  should  be  sown  this  month  ; 
but  if  intended  for  market  and  the  table,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  until  the  1st  to  20th  of  July.  A  good 
superphosphate  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips;  it 
may,  conveniently,  be  sowed  in  the  drills,  after  the 
ground  is  marked  out,  with  the  seed  sower,  which, 
immediately  after,  is  used  for  sowing  the  seed. 
Use  as  little  seed  as  possible  in  sowing  Swedes,  and 
put  the  drills  30  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  a  foot. 

Tobacco. — Weed  the  seed-beds,  and  see  to  it  that 
you  have  plants  forward  enough  to  commence  set¬ 
ting  about  the  15th.  Plow  and  harrow  the  field, 
and  kill  another  crop  of  weeds  just  before  setting; 
mark  off  ns  for  corn-planting  3  feet  each  way;  or, 
the  rows  3  feet,  and  the  cross  marks  for  the  plants 
30  inches  apart.  Replace  at  once  plants  cut  off  by 
the  worm,  or  failing  from  other  causes. 

Cattle  at  pasture  must  be  visited  frequently,  and 
a  lookout  kept  lest  the  water  fails,  or  the  grass  is 
cropped  too  close. 

Working  Oxen  should  not  be  hard  pressed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  heat  is  excessive. 

Cows  should  have  good  upland  pasturage,  and 
plenty  of  water.  An  armful  of  some  green  forage 
at  noon,  even  when  they  have  an  abundance  of 
grass,  will  be  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  if  given  reg¬ 
ularly,  will  considerably  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

Calves  two  or  three  months  old  may  be  turned  to 
grass,  getting  a  few  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  daily 
at  noon,  which  will  be  all  the  better  for  them  if 
thickened  with  a  little  Indian  meal. 

Beef  Cattle  should  have  the  richest  clover  pastu¬ 
rage,  and  two  feeds  of  meal  a  day  besides,  if  they 
will  eat  it.  The  quicker  they  fatten  the  better. 

Mares  about  to  foal,  or  with  foals  at  foot,  should 
have  the  range  of  sweet  upland  pastures,  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  salt.  Take  a  mare  which  is  to  breed  the  com¬ 
ing  year  to  the  stallion  on  the  9th  day  after  loafing. 

Sheep  are  generally  washed  and  shorn  this  month. 
Wc  deprecate  washing,  though  it  seems  almost  nec¬ 
essary.  A  little  practice  and  care  in  tub-washing 
fleeces  would,  we  are  confident,  do  away  with  objec¬ 
tions  to  tub-washed  wool;  and  if  washing  the  sheep 
could  be  avoided,  their  health,  and  of  course  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  would  be  improved.  Grease  new¬ 
ly  shorn  sheep  on  the  back  to  prevent  sun-scalding. 

Butter. — The  Prize  Essay  on  another  page  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  drop  hints  here  about  butter  mak¬ 
ing.  June  butter  ought  to  be  the  best  made  in  the 
year,  as  the  grass  has  a  higher  and  better  flavor. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

With  so  many  things  calling  us  outside,  we  can 
hardly  have  patience  this  bright  May  day  to  write 
about  work,  we  much  prefer  to  do  it.  Such  a 
rush  has  beeu  the  early  part  of  May.  The  season 
seems  to  have  forgotten  all  moderation,  and  come 
upon  us  with  a  leap.  We  have  had  the  impression 
that  whether  spring  seemed  early  or  late,  every¬ 
thing  came  out  about  the  same,  the  first  of  June. 


Orchard  anti  Nursery. 

With  established  trees,  the  chief  things  to  do  are 
to  thin  the  fruit  and  keep  the  insects  in  check. 

Thinning  is  too  little  practised ;  but  one  who  tries 
it  once  will  be  apt  to  follow  it,  if  he  raises  good 
fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  thin  out  one- 


third  or  one-lialf.  The  nutriment  that  would  have 
been  divided  among  all,  had  they  remained,  will 
now  be  appropriated  by  only  half  as  many,  and  the 
result  will  be  fine,  large  specimens.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  second  thinning,  as  few  have 
courage  to  thin  sufficiently  at  first.  As  to 

Insects ,  do  not  wait  until  some  of  the  legion  have 
made  sad  havoc,  and  then  write  to  us  for  a  remedy 
which  shall  despatch  them  at  one  application.  We 
know  of  no  sovereign  cure  for  insects  or  weeds  ex¬ 
cept  work.  One  should  be  among  his  trees  fre¬ 
quently,  and  note  the  first  inroads.  The  eye  should 
be  trained  to  notice  the  beginning  of  trouble.  The 
caterpillars  that  are  to-day  feeding  upon  the  leaves 
of  one  twig  only,  in  a  week  will  have  scattered  over 
the  whole  tree.  Neglect  the  little  web  that  is  just 
observable,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tree  will  look 
as  if  a  blight  had  fallen  upon  it.  The  nests  of  the 
tent-caterpillar  are  easily  pulled  out  by  a  gloved  or 
bare  hand.  Take  them  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  inhabitants  are  at  home. 

The  Curculio  is  only  to  be  caught  by  jarring  the 
tree.  It  will  fall  and  may  be  caught  on  a  sheet. 
Let  all  secret  insect  remedies  alone. 

Borers. — We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  “the 
borer,”  when  there  are  several,  but  they  are  all 
alike  in  being  hatched  from  eggs  laid  upon  the  bark 
of  the  tree  by  the  mother  insect.  The  eggs  are 
usually  deposited  this  month;  various  obstacles  to 
the  insect  have  been  proposed;  about  the  simplest 
of  them  is  to  wrap  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  coarse  paper,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paper  going  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  extending  about  a  foot  above  it. 

Slugs  which  attack  the  leaves  of  pear  and  cherry 
trees  arc  destroyed  by  a  dusting  of  lime. 

Grafts  must  be  looked  after.  If  two  were  put  in 
where  but  one  is  needed,  cut  one  out.  If  the 
growth  of  the  graft  is  one-sided,  or  one  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  shoots  gets  the  better  of  the  others,  pinch  the 
end  of  the  strong  grower. 

Pruning  is  done  this  month  by  many,  as  the 
wounds  heal  most  readily.  Others  object  to  any 
other  than  winter  pruning,  on  account  of  the  check 
to  the  tree  by  removing  so  much  foliage. 

Young  Trees. — Attention  to  young  trees  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pruning  large  limbs  hereaf¬ 
ter.  Shoots  will  become  branches;  if  they  grow 
where  branches  are  not  needed,  remove  them  while 
young;  better  to  have  done  it  when  the  bud  was 
first  pushing,  but  if  done  while  the  wood  is  still 
tender,  it  will  save  much  cutting.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  young  trees  to  mulch  them  with  litter  of 
some  kind. 

Pinching. — The  nipping  of  the  growing  point  of 
a  tender  shoot,  of  course  stops  it  from  prolonging. 
One  of  its  upper  buds  will  probably  push  again  ;  but 
the  growth  will  be  checked,  neighboring  and  weak¬ 
er  shoots  will  have  a  chance  to  grow,  and  thus  con¬ 
trol  the  growth  and  shape  of  the  young  tree. 

Seedlings. — Keep  young  seedling  trees  well  weed¬ 
ed  and  cultivated.  Shade  young  evergreens  and 
deciduous  forest  trees. 


ffVinit  CjJarden. 

Grape-Vines. — Vines  planted  this  spring  should 
have  but  one  shoot  allowed  to  grow.  Tie  up  the 
young  shoots,  handling  carefully  to  avoid  breaking. 
If  too  much  fruit  is  left  upon  the  vines,  thin  early. 
As  the  laterals  push,  pinch  back  to  one  leaf.  Lay¬ 
ers  may  be  made  of  the  present  season’s  growth. — 
Use  the  hoe  around  the  vines,  and  hand-pick  bee¬ 
tles  and  caterpillars.  Use  sulphur,  applied  by  a 
bellows,  on  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 

Strawberries. — Upon  beds  not  covered,  put  on  a 
mulch  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  unless  the  vines  are 
grown  in  matted  beds,  when  it  is  not  necessary ; 
straw,  hay,  or  corn-stalks  arc  rrsed.  In  marketing 
berries  give  full  measure,  and  let  the  baskets  run  of 
even  quality  throughout.  Reject  all  sandy  or  over¬ 
ripe  berries.  Make  pot-layers  which  may  be  planted 
as  soon  as  well  rooted  ;  they  will  bear  next  year. 

Currants. — Use  powdered  white  hellebore  for  in¬ 
sects  which  attack  the  leaves.  Mulching  will  in¬ 


crease  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Remove  superfluous 
shoots  and  thus  save  pruning. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  marketed  green.  They  arc 
most  expeditiously  cleaned  from  leaves  and  sticks 
by  allowing  them  to  roll  down  an  inclined  trough. 

Raspberries. — Tie  up  the  new  growth,  three  or 
four  canes  to  a  stool,  and  remove  all  others. 

Blackberries. — Stop  the  growth  of  new  canes 
when  4  or  5  feet  high.  Tie  up  fruiting  cancs.  Hoe 
up  all  suckers  not  needed  for  planting. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  will  need  the  attention  in  thin¬ 
ning,  pinching,  and  keeping  free  of  insects  as  noted 
for  trees  in  the  orchard. 


Mitclicu  Garden, 

The  contest  with  weeds  must  be  kept  up.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  which  gets  the  advantage 
of  the  start.  The  ease  with  winch  weeds  can  be 
destroyed  in  their  young  state,  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  their  persistence  when  of  larger  size. — 
Much  weed  killing  can  be  done  with  a  rake.  Have 
one  with  sharp,  steel  teeth,  and  use  it  frequently. 
We  use  Comstock’s  hand  cultivator  with  much 
satisfaction. 

Asparagus. — Many  forget  that  next  season’s  crop 
depends  upon  a  good  growth  of  tops  after  cutting 
stops.  Do  not  cut  too  late.  Iloe  over  the  bed  and 
it  will  be  all  the  better  if  a  dressing  of  bone  or 
phosphate  can  be  given. 

Beans. — Bush  and  running  varieties  may  still  be 
planted.  For  Limas,  set  poles  6  or  8  feet  high,  4 
feet  each  way,  and  make  a  rich  spot  to  receive  the 
beans.  Plant  5  or  0  beans,  by  pushing  them  into 
the  ground  eye  downward,  and  covering  about  an 
inch.  Leave  4  plants  to  a  pole,  and  twine,  them 
about  it  if  they  do  not  climb  of  their  own  accord. 

Beets. — Weed  and  thin.  Wc  always  sow  rather 
thickly  in  order  to  have  a  plenty  of  young  beets  to 
use  as  spinach. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Early  sorts  will  now 
be  ready  for  the  table  or  market.  Transplant  sec¬ 
ond  early,  and  sow  late  varieties. 

Carrots. — Keep  well  cultivated.  Sow  seed. 

Celery. — Take  good  care  of  the  plants  in  seed-bed 
and  keep  free  from  weeds.  See  article  on  page  221, 

Corn. — Sow  every  week  or  two  for  succession. — 
The  late  sowings  should  be  of  early  kinds. 

Capsicums  or  Peppers. — Give  a  warm  rich  place, 
and  cultivate  frequently. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seed  in  rich  hills  4  feet  apart, 
using  plenty  of  seed  to  guard  against  loss  by  bugs. 
When  past  danger  take  out  all  the  plants  but  two. 

Egg-Plants. — These  need  all  the  encouragement 
that  frequent  hoeing  and  liquid  manure  can  give 
them.  The  Tomato-worm  is  fond  of  them. 

Lettuce. — Sow  for  late  supply,  selecting  a  some¬ 
what  shaded  and  moist  spot.  See  article  on  cul¬ 
ture,  last  mouth. 

Melons  need  the  same  care  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Thorough  weeding  and  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  between  the  rows  are  essential  to  success. — 
Salt  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  bushels  to 
the  acre  is  beneficial,  as  are  dressings  of  wood-ashes. 

Parsnips  need  working  until  the  leaves  prevent. 

Peas. — Plant  for  late  crop  if  you  choose  to  run 
the  risk  of  mildew. 

Radishes.- — Sow  now  and  then  for  succession. 

Rhubarb.— Keep  the  flower-stalks  cut  off,  as  they 
needlessly  exhaust  the  plants. 

Ruta-bagas.—  The  variety  known  as  the  Long 
White  French  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
for  family  use.  Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month  ; 
and  if  insects  trouble  the  young  plants,  dust  with 
ashes  or  plaster. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  New-Zealand  for  summer  use, 
three  or  four  plants  to  a  hill,  which  should  be  rich, 
and  about  6  feet  apart,  as  the  plant  spreads. 

Salsify.— Sow  if  not  already  done,  and  cultivate 
the  same  as  parsnips. 

Squashes. — See  last  month’s  notes  for  directions. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— In  most  northern  localities  the 
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first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to  set  the  plants. 
See  notes  and  page  175  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — As  the  vines  grow,  keep  tied  up  to  a 
trellis,  or  place  brush  to  keep  them  from  the  ground. 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

LawrBt. — Mow  often  and  leave  the  clippings  on 
the  grass.  A  few  hours  of  sun  make  them  invisible, 
and  they  serve  both  as  mulch  and  manure. 

Bedding  Plants  will  now  need  attention.  Keep 
the  weeds  down  until  the  plants  cover  the  beds. 

Annuals  may  be  transplanted  and  seed  be  sown. 

Tuberoses  need  a  warm  and  rich  spot.  Plants 
that  have  been  started  under  glass  may  be  obtained 
and  will  grow  rapidly. 

Bulbs. — Do  not  remove  the  leaves  from  those  that 
have  passed  out  of  flower  until  they  begin  to  turn 
yellow.  Take  up  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissuses 
as  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  leaves  shows  that  the 
growth  is  over.  Spread  under  cover  until  the 
leaves  are  dry,  and  then  store  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place  until  time  to  plant  in  the  fall. 

Boses. — When  the  Remontan ts  pass  out  of  flower, 
cut  them  back.  Remove  the  remains  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Ever-blooming  varieties.  Shake  off 
rose-bugs. 

Neatness  is  secured  by  constant  attention  to  little 
things.  Keep  straggling  plants  tied  up.  Remove 
unsightly  flower-stalks  unless  seeds  are  wanted. — 
Rake  off  remains  of  flowers  and  dead  leaves.  Clip 
or  pinch  shrubs  disposed  to  grow  out  of  shape. 


{3 reeit “house  and  Window  Is. 

These  will  likely  all  be  out  of  doors,  and  they 
must  be  disposed  of  according  to  their  needs. — 
Some  may  be  set  in  full  sun,  while  Fuchsias,  Ca¬ 
mellias  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens  need  a 
partial  shade.  Some  may  be  disposed  of  as  or¬ 
naments  to  the  veranda,  while  others  may  be 
plunged  in  the  borders.  Place  a  little  coal-ashes 
under  plunged  plants  to  keep  worms  from  enter¬ 
ing.  The  earth  in  the  pots  dries  rapidly,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  The  pots  containing  tall  plants  should  be 
protected  from  strong  winds.  Procure  sods  for 
potting  soil,  and  look  after  supplies  of  manure. 

Lig-htning-Rods. 

The  peeping  of  frogs  is  no  surer  indication  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring,  than  is  the  appearance  of  the  lightning-rod 
pedlers.  There  may  be  some  respectable  men  engaged 
in  hawking  about  lightning-rods,  but  most  we  have  met 
are  unmitigated  nuisances.  Our  letters  indicate  that 
many  of  them  are  swindlers,  and  that  when  one  gets  a 
chance  at  a  house,  the  owner  is  made  to  pay  roundly. 
There  has  been  so  much  that  is  unpleasant  and  suspicious 
attached  to  the  lightning-rod  business,  that  some  whose 
opinions  are  regarded  as  authority,  have  asserted  that  all 
lightning-rods  are  humbugs.  We  cannot  agree  with  this 
view,  but  think  that  a  properly  constructed  rod  is  a  pro¬ 
tection.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  buildings  furnish¬ 
ed  with  rods  have  been  injured  by  lightning;  this  is 
no  testimony  against  lightning-rods  in  general,  but  only 
against  those  particular  pieces  of  work.  The  kinds  of 
rod  offered  for  sale  are  numerous  ;  and  by  twists  and  other 
externals  are  made  to  look  very  unlike.  The  cheapest 
material  is  iron  ;  copper  is  a  better  conductor,  but  its  ex¬ 
pensiveness  leads  to  the  use  of  a  larger  rod  of  iron.  A 
solid  iron  rod  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  found  to  be 
best  and  cheapest.  It  should  be  as  continuous  as  pos¬ 
sible,  using  screw  couplings  where  the  lengths  cannot  be 
welded.  The  rod  may  be  painted  black  as  a  protection 
against  rust.  Iron  fastenings  are  as  good  as  the  glass  in¬ 
sulators,  sometimes  used.  When  glass  is  wet,  the  insulat¬ 
ing  power  is  destroyed.  The  upper  end  should  terminate  in 
one  or  more  platinum  points.  Merely  covering  with  gold- 
leaf  is  a  poor  protection  against  rusting.  The  lower  end 
of  the  rod  should  terminate  in  permanently  moist  ground. 
All  the  better  if  it  can  terminate  in  a  well,  below  the 
lowest  point  the  water  ever  reaches.  In  cities,  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod  may  connect  with  the  main  gas  or  water 
pipes.  A  tin  or  other  metallic  roof  should  be  connected 
with  the  rod.  The  number  of  rods  required  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be  protected ;  the  rule 
given  by  electricians  is,  that  a  rod  will  protect  a  space 
around  in  every  direction  from  its  base  equal  to  twice  its 


bight.  In  practice  we  believe  rods  are  put  nearer  together 
than  this  rule  would  require.  There  are  no  objections, 
save  those  of  expense  and  appearance,  to  having  any 
number  of  rods,  provided  they  are  properly  constructed. 
We  have  given  what  are  considered  by  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  the  essential  requisites  in  a  lightning-rod .  The 
various  “improvements”  which  have  been  patented  from 
time  to  time  are  not  considered  to  be  of  practical  import¬ 
ance.  We  believe  that  our  best  constructors  of  rods  do 
not  claim  to  have  any  patent  about  the  matter.  If  some 
one  would  make  and  advertise  platinum  points,  any  person 
could  put  up  his  own  rod,  with  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith. 
- - >-« - 


. Provisions  have  been  more  sought  after  at  higher 

rates,  but  close  less  buoyantly . Cotton  has  been  in 

active  request,  and  has  been  quoted  dearer . Wool 

has  been  very  slow  of  sale,  though  buyers  have  had  every 

existing  advantage  as  to  price .  Tobacco,  Hay,  and 

Seeds  have  been  in  fair  demand ;  Grass  seeds  have  been 
much  firmer . Hops  have  been  quiet,  but  steady. 

New  York  Live-Stock  Ufarkets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

April  18th .  5.718  123  2,419  17.3G1  10,171  85,892 

do.  26Hi . G.003  G8  3,569  13,433  12,730  35,802 

May  3d .  G,41G  74  4,813  11,431  15,197  37,931 

do.  10th .  G,924  GO  4,083  15,346  18,985  45,404 


Total  in  4  Weeks.... 25, 121  331  14,924  57,573  57, OSS  155,032 
do.forpn'ev.  4  Weeks  22,325  532  5,835  63,021  42,579  134,282 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Tlie  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  13, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUI  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Hour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Harley.  Oats. 
25  dayst/u'4  m'tli.231,000  936,000  243,500  12,500  139,000  230,000 
27  days  last  ill’ th.221,500  478,000  153,000  2,630  313,000  217,000 


Beeves.  Coivs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week. 

...6,280 

84 

3,731 

14,393 

14,271 

do. 

do.  last 

Month.. , 

. .  .5,581 

133 

1,450 

15,755 

10,645 

do. 

do.  pren’s  Month.. 

,..6,069 

130 

790 

25,202 

13.7S5 

Average  per  Week, 

1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

15,348 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1868 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

18,809 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1866. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5,255 

its 

1.500 

16,091 

11.023 

Total 

in  1869. 

4.827 

91,083 

1,499,509 

798,199 

Total 

in  1868, 

.298,128 

5,466 

S2.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total 

ill  1867. 

.293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174,154 

1,102.643 

Total 

ill  1866. 

298,880 

4,835 

62,420 

L0 10.000 

672,000 

Total 

ill  186"). 

270,271 

6,101 

77,994 

836.733 

573,190 

Total 

in  1864. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

600,277 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  this  m’tli  .243,000  2,411,000  1,170,000  26,000  154,000  1,206.000 
27  days  last  m’ch.216,000  1,485,000  897,000  18,500  321,000  659,000 

H.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1870 . 231,000  986,000  243,500  12,500  139,000  230,000 

26  days  1869 . 182,000  387,000  541,000  11,000  41,000  237,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1870 . 243,000  2,414,000  1,170,000  26,000  154,000  1,206,000 

26  days  1S69  . 217,000  1,098,000  1,448,500  76,500  121,000  986,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  13; 

Barley. 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 

Bye. 

1870 . 

.570,313  3,993, 

275  108,046 

6,708 

1869 . 

.337,339  2,613,: 

860  1,173,235 

— 

1868 . 

.319,202  1,708, 

175  2,909,014 

153,093 

4. 

Stock  of  gi 

"din  in  . 

store  at  New 

B  Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

Barley , 

1870. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

hush. 

May  10.. 

. 1.158,052 

110,829 

20,502 

126,043 

April  11 

. 1,845,186 

285,910 

23.249 

187,172 

March  7 

. 2.509.608 

484. 176 

39,089 

278,905 

Feb.  11.. 

...  2,902,638 

534,003 

62,112 

322,425 

Jan.  12. . 

. 4,423,028 

591,903 

38.2S9 

34,900 

1809 

Dec.  11.. 

. 3,810,502 

833,909 

50,013 

285,906 

Kov.  10. 

693,085 

31,700 

31,584 

Oct.  11.. 

.  978,272 

445,008 

31,467 

5,948 

Sept.  6. . 

.  745.121 

127,736 

56,081 

_ 

Aug.  9. 

.  634,262 

253,155 

75,797 

361 

July  10.. 

.  531,657 

328,613 

71.418 

2,966 

June  7.. 

.  637,877 

385,241 

107,546 

383 

May  11.. 

. 1,056.018 

394,156 

107,502 

17,684 

Apr.  10. . 

. 1,631,633 

1,080,769 

105,003 

48,281 

77,097 

66,782 

67,094 

134,870 

105,458 

97,177 

109.716 

77.677 

06,664 


Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 


Price  op  Gold  . 


April  14. 

.  112% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  30  ©  5  45 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  25  @9  75 

Extra  Western. .  4  55  ©9  25 

Extra  Genesee .  5  75  ©  7  25 

Superfine  Western .  4  30  @  4  50 

Rye  Flour . . .  3  90  ©  5  00 

Corn-Meal .  4  30  @5  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  27%@  1  GO 
All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber.  95  @125 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . .  . 

Oats—  Western . 

Stale .  . . 

Rye . * . 

Barley .  . 

Hay— Bale  id  100  lb . 

Straw,  I<  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  Si  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1869,  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  Si  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  lb  . 

Timothy,  Id  bushel. . .  . 


May  13. 

114% 

$4  90  ©  5  90 
@10  00 
©  9  75 
©  8  00 
©  5  20 
©  5  65 


6  25 

5  25 

6  00 
4  90 
4  30 
4  75 


©  5  SO 
1  35  ©  1  85 
1  00  @  1  36 


Sugar— Brown,  id  lb . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  figal . 

Coffee— Rio. (Gold,  in  bond) 
Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c„ It  lb. 

Seed  Leal,  id  lb  . 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  Id  lb. 
Domestic,  pulled,  ¥  lb . 


1  08 

@  1  10 

1  17 

©  1  20 

90 

©  1  10 

1  04 

©  1  17 

57 

© 

68 

64%@  70 

64 

@ 

68 

69 

@  70 

95 

@  1  10 

1  03 

©  1  14 

70 

©  i 

10 

70 

@  95 

80 

@  1  15 

90 

©  1  25 

65 

©  1  00 

60 

©  1  00 

23%© 

34% 

23%@  24% 

10 

© 

25 

10 

@  25 

80 

© 

85 

80 

©  85 

14  'A® 

14% 

14 

©  14% 

6  2~i 

@  6 

i5 

7  50 

©  8  00 

2  10 

©  2  20 

2  15 

@  2  25 

8 

© 

n  % 

8 

@  11% 

20 

© 

45 

20 

©  45 

9%@ 

13% 

10 

@  14 

7 

© 

13% 

6 

@  13 

8 

© 

65 

8 

@  70 

42 

© 

06 

40 

@  63 

22 

© 

46 

20 

©  47 

15 

© 

32 

15 

©  29 

Tallow,  1Mb  . 

Oil-Cake— ton . 

Pork— Mess,  %i  barrel . 

Prime,  id  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  V  ft. 

Butter — Western,  lift . 

State,  i?  lb . 

Cheese .  . 


Eggs—  Fresh.  Id  dozen 
Poultry  — Fowls  &  Chickens 

Turkeys,  id  lb . 

Geese,  Id  lb . . 


Apples— id  barrel..  ,  _ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  id  bbh. 


9%@  9% 

9%@ 

9% 

35  00 

©39  00 

39  00 

@40  00 

27  75 

@28  00 

29  12 

@29  50 

20  50 

@21  50 

22  00 

©23  50 

8  00 

@14  (10 

10  00 

@18  50 

14%@  16% 

15 

17 

15 

©  28 

20 

© 

35 

18 

©  38 

20 

© 

33 

6 

©  16% 

6 

@ 

17% 

1  20 

©  2  4(1 

1  20 

©  2 

50 

1  10 

©  1  25 

97 

©  1  00 

27 

©  29 

16 

© 

18% 

21 

©  24 

20 

© 

21 

26 

@  20 

21 

© 

22 

16 

©  IS 

15 

© 

13 

1  25 

©  2  00 

1  00 

©  2  00 

8  50 

@10  00 

7  00 

@  8  00 

3  00 

©  5  25 

1  50 

©  4  50 

— 
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Cabbages— id  100 . 

Onions— id  libi . . 

Cranberri  es  id  bbl . 

Broom-corn— id  lb . 

Tomatoes,  new.  per  box . 

Peas,  green,  per  crate . 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches - 

Asparagus,  per  bunch . 

Gold  has  been  in  more  active,  speculative  demand  and 

has  advanced . There  has  been  more  inquiry  for  the 

leading  kinds  of  Breadstuff's,  the  offerings  of  which  have 
been  less  extensive,  and  prices  have  been  quoted  firmer. 


Beef  Cattle. — The  supply  of  stock  has  been  a  little 
larger  for  the  past  mouth  and  of  better  quality.  The 
prices  paid  range  about  as  those  given  for  last  month, 
and  the  market  is  firm.  We  notice  some  few  early 
“  grass  ”  beeves  in  market.  They  look  plump,  hut  butch¬ 
ers  are  rather  shy  of  sucli  stock.  Early  “  grass  ”  beef  is 
apt  to  dress  light,  and  some  butchers  found  their  stock  to 
have  cost  as  high  as  19c.  per  pound.  Prices  run  very 
even  ;  17>4  being  the  top  of  the  market  for  best  grades. 
Some  few  extras  brought  lSc.,but  the  majority  of  good 
cattle  brought  only  17c.  per  pound.  The  quality  lias  so 
much  improved  in  the  past  week  or  two  that  few  sales 
are  made  below  13c.,  and  these  for  bulls  and  cows.  There 
has  been  some  call  for  working  cattle,  but  none  were  on 
sale.  Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Apr.18.rangedl2K@17bIc.Av.  15%c.  Large  sales  14%@16 

do.  26th,  do.  13%@17%c.  do.  15%c.  do.'  do.  15  @16% 

May  3d,  do.  13  ©ISc.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15%@17 

do.  10th,  do.  13  @17%c.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15%@16% 

milch  Cows.  —  The  arrivals  have  been  rather 
small,  and  prices  a  little  better.  Milkmen  are  ready  to 
pay  $90@|100  for  a  good  fresh  cow,  and  even  those  of 
only  medium  quality  bring  good  prices.  Some  fancy 
stock  was  sold  as  high  as  $110@$120  during  the  past 
month,  hut  these  were  very  extra  cows.  Prices  may  he 
quoted  as  $90l©$100  for  good,  $S0©$90  for  medium,  and 

less  for  poor  cows . Calves  have  been  plenty  and 

cheap  this  month,  and  prices  have  gone  down  proportion¬ 
ally,  and  the  market  rather  dull.  Good,  fat  calves  may  he 
had  at  from  9c.(S)10c.,  if  very  extra  10!4  will  be  paid. 
Medium  quality  bring  Sc.@S?fc.,  and  buttermilk  fed 

0c.@7c.,  per  pound . Sheep. — There  has  been  but 

little  change  since  our  last  report.  The  quality  of  the 
stock  offered  is  a  little  improved,  and  prices  about  the 
same.  More  sheep  are  coming  in,  minus  their  woo],  and 
sell  readily.  Prices  range  from  5j4c.@Sc.,  with  some 
very  extra  selling  for  SJ4c.  per  pound.  Spring  Lambs  are 
beginning  to  come  in  quite  plenty,  and  go  quickly  at 

about  15c.@18c.  per  pound . Swine.— The  trade 

keeps  steady,  and  we  note  but  little  change.  Almost  all 
the  hogs  go  direct  to  the  slaughter-pens.  We  quote 
dressed  hogs  at  from  ll!4c.@12c.  per  pound. 


Draining-  JPonds.—  A  farmer  in  Ohio  lias 
a  farm  with  several  ponds  on  it.  lie  wishes  to  drain 

them,  and  the  low  land  adjoining,  with  tiles,  and  wants  to 
know  what  size  of  tiles  will  be  needed,  and  whether  he 
should  put  hoards  under  the  tiles ;  also  whether  it  would 
not  he  well  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  ponds  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  stone  them  up  and  have  the  drains 
run  through  them. — If  the  ground  is  firm,  no  boards  are 
needed  under  pipe  tiles.  If  the  drains  run  through  the 
ponds,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  nothing  but  soil  rammed  in  tight,  they  will 
work  well  and  take  off  all  the  water  they  can  carry.  He 
need  have  no  fears  hut  that  the  water  will  find  its  way 
into  the  drain.  Stones  on  the  top  of  a  tile-drain  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  cannot  tell  the  size  of  the  tiles  re¬ 
quired.  A  common  mistake  is,  to  use  too  small  tiles  for 
the  main  drains  and  too  large  for  the  sub-drains.  If  cut 
in  the  spring,  when  the  ponds  are  full  of  water,  there 
will  of  course  be  more  water  for  the  drains  to  discharge, 
at  first,  than  they  will  ever  he  required  to  carry  again. 
We  think  the  better  plan  would  he,  to  first  cut  open 
ditches  and  let  them  remain  open  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and 

then,  by  putting  single  tiles  of  different  sizes  in  the  ditch, 
and  ramming  some  clay  on  the  sides  to  force  all  the  water 
through  the  tiles,  one  can  easily  ascertain  what  sized  tiles 
are  required.  The  quantity  of  water  a  tile  will  carry  off 
is  surprising.  A  two-  inch  tile  will  carry  off  about  4 
times  as  much  as  an  inch-tile,  and  a  three-inch  about  9 
times  as  much,  and  a  five-inch  about  25  times  as  much. 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  or  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet.'] 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  29-(lS70). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


SPECIAL  NOTES. 

E£c:a«l  aostl  carefully  INole  line  fol¬ 
lowing  items!  (n)  All  subscribers  scut  by  one  person 
count,  though  coming  from  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 

But _ (b)  state  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 


% 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


TWENTY-SIX  DAYS. 

26  26 

Twenty-six  Working  Days  will  close  the  first  half 
of  1870,  and  on  Thursday ,  June  30th,  we  propose  to 
withdraw  our  general  offer  of  Premiums  for  this  volume. 

The  above  announcement  is  of  special  interest  to 
two  classes  which  embrace  all  our  Readers. 

THE  FIRST  CLASS,  includes  all  those  who  have  be¬ 
gun  to  make  up  lists  of  Subscribers  to  secure  our  Premi¬ 
ums.  In  almost  every  case  a  little  vigorous  effort,  during 
the  next  2G  days,  will  fill  up  the  list,  or  at  least  make  it 
large  enough  to  secure  some  one  of  the  Premiums.  For 
example,  suppose  one  has  been  trying  to  get  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  has  sent  more  or  less  names  for  that  premi¬ 
um.  If  enough  names  have  not,  and  can  not,  be  obtained 
for  that,  the  names  may  apply  on  a  list  for  a  smaller  pre¬ 
mium.  So  we  say,  in  all  cases,  get  every  subscriber  pos¬ 
sible  this  month,  and  then  choose  such  a  premium  as  the 
list  actually  obtained  will  call  for.  We  are  anxious  U>  have 
every  one  rewarded  for  all  he  or  she  has  accomplished, 

whether  it  will  be  for  our  profit  or  not. - N.  IS.— A 

great  deal  may  he  done  during  June  in  the  way  of  getting 
subscribers,  as  noted  below. 

E£§T“  THE  SECOND  CLASS  takes  in  Every  one  of 
82F”  our  EScadcrs  not  included  in  the  first  class 
above.  In  the  next  column  is  a  table  of  first-rate 
J articles,  offered  to  all  those  who  secure  the  required 
E2F”  number  of  subscribers,  as  noted  against  each  arti- 
5^"  cle,  AND  many  hundreds,  yes  many  Thousands, 
ipy  (you  among  the  number)  may  easily  collect  names 
JEST"  of  subscribers  enough  during  June,  to  secure  the 
tSsf”  free  reception  of  one  or  more  of  these  valuable  pre- 
iniums.  During  every  month  of  June,  for  many 
E2F”  years  past,  a  great  number  of  persons  have  begun 
and  completed  just  such  lists,  and  obtained  valua- 
tfPT  hie  premiums.  Suppose  you  try  it  this  month. 
One,  two,  or  three  subscribers  a  day,  or  evening, 
during  the  next  20  days,  will  procure  a  large  pre- 
J>2f~  mium.  One  subscriber  only  for  every  two,  three. 
Sap”  or  fsur  days  or  evenings,  will  secure  a  very  good  ar- 
tide.  Run  through  the  list  and  see  what  is  offered. 

fwa  “  MemarSis.” 


1 —Shorthorn  Bull . $500  00 

3— Shorthorn  Bull . $ooo  oo 

3 —Shorthorn  Bull . $700  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

fi —Ayrshire  Bull . $200  00 

7—  Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

8—  Alderney  Bull . $7.00  00 

9—  Alderney  Bull . $100  00 

10—  Devon  full . $100  00 

11—  Devon  Bull . $150  00 

13— Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13—  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

14 —  Cots  wold  Bam . $200  00 

15 — Cotsioold  Nice . $100  00 

W— Cotsioold  Ewe . $150  00 

17—  Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18— Southdown  Bam . $150  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe .  $75  00 

HD— Southdown  Ewe . $100  00 

31  —  Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

33— Essex  Pig . $50  00 

24 — ffoudan  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

35—  Creve  Coeur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

an— Black  Spanish  Foiols,  one  Pair . $20  00 

37 — Brahmas.  Light, one  Pair . $15  00 

38—  Cold  Laced  Sebright  Banlams.one  Pair  $15  00 

39—  Bresee's  King  of  the  Forties,  (2  lb.  parc.)$ 2  00 

30— Xorway  Oats,  n  peck,  Bamsdell  <{•  Co.)  $2  75 

31 — Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (4  0  kinds)  $5  00 
33 —Flower  Seedsfor  a  Family  (100  kinds’).  $5  00. 
33—  Garden.  Seeds  it  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)!®  00: 

34t— Nursery  Stork  (any  kinds  desired) .  $20  00 

35— Set  of  Field  Croquet. . $S  00 

an— Sewing  Machine  (  Grover  <k  Baker) . $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) .  . $03  00 

118— Sewing  Machine  (  Wilcox  it  Gibbs) . $55  00 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $00  00 

10 — Washing  Machine  (Doty’s)  .  . $1100 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

42—  Tea,  Set  (Bart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

43—  Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44 — Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

4r5 — Bevolo  ing  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _ $s  on 

4f>— Lee.  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47  —One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) _  $0  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Table-spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

50—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ $14  00 

51—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $18  50 

53—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $22  00 

53— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $25  50 

5  4—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

55 — Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) _  $2  50 

50— Pocket  Knife  ( J.  P .  Swain) _  $1  50 

57—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) _  $2  00 

58 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) _ $2  50 

59—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) _  $2  00 

OO—  Melodeon,  i-octave(G.A.Prince<ECo.'s)%(u  00 

(it— Melodeon.  5 -octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

62 — Piano.  Splendid  l-octd  Steinway  it  Sons)  $050  00 
(Vi  —  Coiibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 

04 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

65— Ladies'  Fine  Go  Id  Watch  (Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

OO -Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifie . $10  00 

07— Double  Bhl.  Gun,  (Cooper.  Harris  it  7/.)$30  00 
08 —Bepeating  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00 

09—  Toni  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

70 —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71  —  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ $15  00 

73— Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case,  F,(  Warren  it  Spadnne)  $1  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

74—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Bobber  Case  (do.)  $0  00 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  OH  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

7(\— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial ) . $15  00 

78—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine.  No.  2.  $125  60 

79 — Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  ( 7?.  If.  Allen  it  Co.)$18  00 

80—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast- Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

81—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeeler  (Comstock)  $0  00 

83— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

83 — Family  Scales  (Fairbanks’ it  Co.) . $1100 

84 —  Building  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  00 

85—  Pocket  Lanterns.  One  Dozen . $0  00 

80— New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $S0  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  1 . .  .  $1  75 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

90 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

'll— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

93  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—  (Each  add'l  17)7.  at  same  rate) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.XVI.io  XXVIII. 

94—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

95 —  Any 

96—  A’) // 

97 —  Any 

98—  Any  .. 

—( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same,  rate) 

99—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVI II. 


Tiro  Back 

Volumes 

do. 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

100—  A  ,810 

101—  A  815 
103 — A  S30 

103—  A  835 

104—  A  830 

105—  A  835 

106 —  A  840 

107 —  A  845 

108—  A  .850 

109—  A  860 

110 — A  87  5 


Library  ( Your  Choice) . .  1 


library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 

Library 


111— A  .8100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I  HIS  $3  50 
i  =  g  $5  25 
1  SS  $7  00 

|f|  »» 

.  Ofv, 

i  $22  75 
^  .  $2  50 

$5  00 
I  *2  -  $7  50 

i  S  ^$10  00 

50 

j  ^  $32  50 
.$10  00 
S*$15  00 
o-i$20  00 
^§■$27  00, 
7s  £,$30  00 

"  ^$35  on 

S$40  00 
a $45  00 
r $50  00 

$00  on 

^$75  00 
v;-*  100  00 


113— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  Terms  below). 


425  11250 
500  1500 
5S0  1700 
165  500 
210  650 
210!  650 
300  |  000 
365  1050 
120  !  350 
165  500 


650 

S50 

650 

350 

500 

350 

500 

235 

350 

150 

225 

150 

150 

97 

75 

75 

22 

27 

37 

37 

22 

97 

52 

240 

275 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

65 

52 
90 
45 
65 
65 
70 
90 

110 

124 

37 
25 

22 
25 
22 
295 
400 
161 10 
1150 
150 
350 
80 
150 
312 
190 
55 
75 

35 
42 
45 
32 
58 
75 

450 

90 

120 

54 

87 

70 
20 
54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

108 

24 

36 

48 
60 

71 

137 

53 
85 

106 

125 
144 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 
360 


paper  at  once.  You  can  have  all  the  present  month, 
26  working  days,  to  fill  up  your  list. ...(f)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  he  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  he  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  hut  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly. ...(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  Is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

BJicscrijitSioa  of  PremiuBjas. 

Every  (Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  also  in  a  Special  Slice!,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

No.  40.— Washing*  Machines.—  For  a 

long  time  wc  have  annually  tried  many  new  "Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  wc  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “  help  ”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
K.  C.  E5rowing,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Conn.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No. 41 — Clothes  WrimgTmg-  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
tvringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest ;  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  clastic 
rollers,  which  press  ttie  water  out  bettor  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Nos.  55,  .57,  58,  52> — B®o elect  E^nives. 

_ now  tor  the  boys  and  girls  ! — These  Premiums  are 

among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  hoy,  aud  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuahlo 
one  for  nothing  hut  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
hyMr.J.  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  50  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  ©4  to  ©SI. — BSoomu!  WoSaotnes  of 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

PSos.  U©i>  to  111. — Good  E.aforaries. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  IBooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  IflouseltoJd.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  of  our  hooks 


1st. — Two  subscribers  for  the  remaining  half  of  this 
££r”  year  will  count  in  a  premium  list  the  same  as  ono 
i ifET  subscriber  for  the  whole  year. 

2nd.— Persons  too  distant  to  respond  before  July 
g3?“  1st,  may  have  sufficient  time  to  do  it  after  that  date. 

22?”  Now  TEiem,  who  will  take  Premiums  this 


C5F” Every  Premium  article  is  New  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  Express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Teiritories. 


published  monthly,  (see  another  page),  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  hooks  will  he  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  he  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man  will  certainly  make  more  oft’ 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  witlioutthe 


J2F”  month  ?  Everybody  can  find  subscribers  enough  to  get 
(pig-  at  least  a  small  but  valuable  premium! 


—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 


mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  25^”  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


a»<>wa:s*«'e  It*  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a'  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  Stem  it : — Checks  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Moisey  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  ILetters,  under  tlae  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S68,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in,  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

ISonud  Cojiies  of  Volume  XXYESI 
(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  he  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at,  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  conts  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

YAE1JASSEE  FREE  I— The 

Publishers  of  this  Journal  issue,  every  year,  two  Volumes, 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  finely  illustrated,  in 
neat  illuminated  covers.  These  .volumes  should  he  in 
every  household.  They  also  contain  very  complete  Al¬ 
manacs,  with  calendar  of  work  to  be  done  each  month,  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Garden,  etc.  One  is  the  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  Annual,”  and  the  other  the  11  Horticul- 
tural  Annual,?’— entirely  distinct  in  matter,  illus¬ 
trations,  etc.  Each  volume  contains  152  12mo  pages. 
They  are  of  permanent  value,  and  every  one  should  have 
each  year’s  issue.  There  are  now  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

(for  1867,  1868,  1S69,  and  1870,)  of  each  work . To 

make  these  more  widely  known,  and  as  a  premium,  also, 
the  Publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  these  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  post-paid,  to  any  person  who,  during  the  month  of 
June,  forwards  a  subscriber  for  the  current  volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (that  is,  for  1S70),  at  the  regular 
subscription  price  of  $1.50.  One  copy  of  any  volume  of 
the  Annuals  desired,  will  be  presented  for  each  subscriber 
thus  sent  between  June  1st  and  30th.  (Such  names  will 
not,  of  course,  he  counted  in  lists  for  the  general  pre¬ 
miums  described,  on  page  165.) 

II  AILE-A-YEAIS.  Subscribers  are  now 
in  order,  to  begin  with  July  1st,  though  it  is  always  better 
for  every  one  to  get  the  hack  numbers  and  have  the  vol¬ 
ume  complete.  Certain  it  is,  that  nowhere  else,  in  no 
book,  or  elsewhere,  can  one  get  so  many  fine  engravings, 
and  so  much  varied  information  for  the  small  sum  of  75 
cents  as  can  be  found  in  the  first  half  of  this  volume 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Our  pages  are  all  electro- 
typed,  and  we  can  print  oft’  as  many  new  copies  of  past 
numbers  as  are  called  for.  The  next  half  of  this 

volume  shall  in  no  wise  be  less  valuable  than  the  first  half ; 
but  it  will  be,  just  as  much  better  as  our  very  best  efforts  can 
possibly  make  it. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  Morses. — There  not  be¬ 
ing  space  enough  on  the  first  page  to  allow  us  to  describe 
all  the  animals  in  the  engraving,  we  give  the  remainder  of 
the  article  here :  Glennevis,  the  upper  left-hand  horse,  was 
bred  by  Gen.  Angcstinc  in  England  in  1866,  is  of  a  rich, 
dark  brown,  with  black  points  ;  over  15J4  hands  high,  and 
growing  rapidly ;  is  perfectly  sound,  with  excellent  shoul¬ 
ders,  great  propelling  powers,  and  very  fine  action.  His 
pedigree  is  a  very  rich  one.  Warminster ,  at  the  lower 
right-hand  side,  was  imported  by  Mr,  C.  in  1865.  He  is 


a  dark  bay  on  short  legs ;  stands  15)4  hands  ;  long  and 
level ;  powerful  quarters,  back  and  loins  :  his  get  are  very 
promising — certainly  the  finest-looking  of  the  season,  and 
some  of  them  out  of  trotting  mares  show  wonderful 
action,  and  are  highly  valued.  His  pedigree  is  rich  in 
the  favored  strains  of  Eclipse,  Herod,  and  Matchem,  of 
which  he  combines  no  less  than  35  strains.  He  is  at 
Clifton  this  season,  and  the  price  for  his  services  is  $100 
for  thorough-breds,  and  $50  for  common  mares.  Rebecca , 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  is  a  chestnut,  foaled  in 
1853.  She  was  got  by  imported  Glencoe  out  of  a  sister  to 
big  Aleck,  by  Medoc.  The  fine  chestnut  colt  at  her  side 
is  by  Leamington,  and  she  is  now  in  foal  to  Warminster. 
— We  have  not  space  to  write  of  these  noble  horses  as 
they  deserve. — Thorough-bred  blood  mingles  with  that  of 
every  other  race,  ennobling  and  strengthening  it.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  “  blood  ”  is  of  no  advantage  to 
trotting  stock.  The  contrary  is  true  emphatically.  A 
letter  is  before  us  from  a  rather  noted  horseman  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  which  the  following  occurs:  “  Warminster’s 
colts  are,  without  exception,  the  largest  and  best  I  ever 
saw  in  this  country.  Prices  have  already  been  offered 
for  yearlings  of  four  times  the  amount  that  three-year- 
olds  from  the  same  mares  can  he  bought  for.  Most  of 
these  about  here,  though  from  mares  not  speedy,  show 
fine  trotting  action.”  As  a  rule  it  will  pay  better  to  send 
any  really  good  mare,  not  of  unusual  size,  and  not.  very 
small, to  a  thorough-bred, rather  than  to  a  common  stallion. 


“  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry.”— 
“J.  C.  M.,”  and  others. — We  know  nothing  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  beyond  a  report  of  an  address  made  in  its 
favor  before  the  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club.  If  this  address 
was  correctly  reported  and  the  person  fairly  represented 
the  organization,  we  see  very  objectionable  features  in 
the  plan.  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  movement,  and  those  who  think  they  can 
do  good  by  an  organization  of  this  kind. 

Strawberry  Exhibition. — Messrs.  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Son  propose  to  inaugurate  their  new  store, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  by  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Strawberries.  Very  liberal  premiums  arc  offer¬ 
ed,  and  Charles  Downing  and  other  well-known  horticul¬ 
turists  have  consented  to  act  as  judges.  The  precise  day 
of  the  exhibition  will  he  announced  in  the  daily  papers. 
Premium  lists  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
Messrs.  Bliss.  We  have  no  doubt  that  amateurs  as  well 
as  market  growers  will  generally  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  productions. 

Peach  Culture  by  J.  Alexander  Fulton, 
Esq.,  Dover,  Delaware :  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
The  Delaware  Peninsula  is  now  the  great  center  of 
successful  peach  culture;  and  this  work  gives  in  minute 
detail  the  course  pursued  by  the  growers  of  that  favored 
region  in  establishing  the  orchards  from  which  the  north¬ 
ern  markets  are  mainly  supplied  with  peaches.  The 
work  covers  the  whole  ground,  from  planting  the  seed  to 
marketing  the  crop.  Besides  a  full  account  of  orchard 
cultivation,  there  are  special  chapters  upon  training,  and 
growing  the  peach  under  glass,  and  a  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  varieties  ;  Pp.  190.  Price  $1.50,  by  mail. 

A  MortienMiirsiil  School.— Miss  Emma 
Marwedel  has  opened  a  school  at  Brentwood  Station,  L. 
I.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  horticulture 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Miss  M.  has  had  experience 
in  the  industrial  schools  of  Germany,  and  has  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  of  many  of  our  best  citizens  in  her 
present  undertaking.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  she  has 
received  an  encouraging  number  of  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission.  Our  fashionable  ladies’  boarding-schools  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  teaching  the  arts  of  husband-ry. 
Horticulture  is  now  to  have  a  chance. 

Advice  about  Iiivcstmcnts. — It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  advise  one  to  make  this  or  that  purchase, 
to  mortgage  his  farm  for  a  certain  purpose,  or  to  give 
counsel  in  other  matters,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  his  surroundings  is  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  correct  judgment.  Many  letters  asking 
such  advice  must  remain  unanswered. 

Ect  IPoIsons  Alone. — The  N.  Y.  Evening 
Mail  has  the  following:  “A  few  drops  of  cologne,  bella¬ 
donna,  or  aconite,  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  will,  it  is  said,  give  exceeding  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes.  A  word  to  the  wise,  etc.” — The  Mail  is  such  a 
well-conducted  paper  that  we  are  surprised  that  it  should 
give  publication  to  such  dangerous  stuff  as  the  above.  A 
physician  would  not  give  belladonna  or  aconite  two  or 
three  times  a  day  without  closely  watching  it. 

“  Rating  si  Mandarin.” — An  Eastern 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers  wrote  home  of 
“  eating  a  Mandarin  ”  under  the  shade  of  palms.  Like  a 


lively  chicken  the  Tribune  pecked  at,  aud  like  a  solemn 
goose  the  Evening  Post  gabbled  at,  the  poor  correspond¬ 
ent.  It  never  occurred  to  either  of  these  papers  who  are 
constantly  pluming  themselves  on  their  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  that  there  is  a  well-known  variety  of  orange 
called  the  Mandarin  ;  and  it  is  just  as  common  for  people 
in  an  orange  country  to  speak  of  eating  a  Mandarin,  as 
it  is  for  us  to  mention  eating  a  Baldwin. 

Typographical. — Our  types  behave  them¬ 
selves  very  well  as  a  general  thing,  hut  they  did  make  ns 
talk  nonsense  last  month,  on  page  ITS,  in  an  article  on 
Seeds.  It  reads,  “  Air,  without  the  pressure  of  which 
germination  cannot  take  place.”  Of  course,  it  should 
have  been  presence ,  instead  of  pressure. 

Harris  obi  tUae  — This  work  is  hav¬ 

ing  a  rapid  sale,  and  meets  with  favorable  notices  from 
the  Agricultural  press.  The  Country  Gentleman,  whose 
good  judgment  in  such  matters  is  conceded,  has  given 
it  two  notices  of  commendation.  It  is  a  work  written  by 
a  farmer,  for  the  use  of  farmers  ;  and  though  devoted  to 
the  Pig,  its  teachings  apply  equally  well  to  all  kinds 
of  improved  live-stock.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

lloi-tioiltnrnl  Exhibition  in  Sulk 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y. — The  ladies  of  Suffolk  Cot-,  and  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  a  fair  at  Riverhead 
(L.  I.)  on  the  22d  and  23d  inst.  Premiums  are  offered  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  a  festival  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  22d. 

TTSae  Stra  wberry  nml  its  Culture  ; 
with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  known  varieties,  by 
J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr.  Boston:  Tilton  &  Co.  One  who 
writes  upon  strawberry  culture  at  the  present  day  will 
find  hut  little  to  say  that,  has  not  been  said  before.  Mr. 
Merrick  gives  his  account  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  style, 
and  makes,  as  might  be  expected,  a  neat  and  useful  hand¬ 
book.  The  catalogue  of  varieties,  which  occupies  70  of 
the  12S  pages  of  the  work,  shows  a  great  amount  of 
painstaking,  and  is  more  complete  than  any  other. 

Sundry  Mumlm  £••<■>. — We  have  a  large  par¬ 
cel  of  letters  and  circulars  seut  out  by  the  "fac  simile" 
money  swindlers,  which  have  already  been  shown  up 
sufficiently.  There  must  be  a  multitude  of  poor  dupes 
in  the  country  or  these  chaps  would  not  continue  the 
business  so  largely.  One  of  the  heaviest  operators  in 
this  liue  calls  himself  ‘’Dailey  &  Co.,  73  Nassau  St.,” 
with  several  aliases.  He  prints  his  lithographic  letters 
“  April  14th,  26th,”  etc.  He  pretends  to  send  to  only  one 
“keen,  sagacious  person”  in  each  State.  We  have  a 
large  lot  just  alike,  addressed  to  many  persons  in  each  of 
several  States.  He  “  positively  refuses  to  receive  letters 
by  mail,”  (he  can’t  get  them  from  the  P.  O.)  and  will  take 
nothing  less  than  $25  for  $500,  as  a  first  payment — for 
his  worthless  photographs.  Among  other  new  (spurious) 
names  in  this  line,  are  Wm.  A.  Douglass,  718  Broadway  ; 
C.  C.  Alvord,  734  or  784  Broadway;  Wm.  Hammond  & 
Co.,  52  John  St.,  and  A.  J.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  14S  Fulton  St. 
(both  precisely  the  same  circulars  as  Dailey  &  Co.,  except 
the  signature)  ;  James  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Charles  Hotel; 
A.  II.  Morrow,  730  Broadway,  etc.  In  answer  to  the 
question  asked  in  scores  of  letters,  viz. :  “Can’t  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  stop  these  swindlers  ?”  we  reply,  1st,  that 
they  do  not  have,  or  deal  in,  counterfeit  money,  or  really 
offer  it,  though  their  dupes  think  they  do  ;  and  2d,  while 
they  do  swindle  multitudes  out  of  money  for.  naught,  yot 
no  one  who  has  been  wicked  enough  to  try  to  buy  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  and  been  cheated  at  it,  is  going  to  own  up 
his  own  base  efforts,  and  publish  himself  a  counterfeiter 
by  appearing  as  a  complainant  or  witness  against  these 

rascals . Here  are  more  “Receivers”  for  Riverside 

enterprise,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  very  anxious  to  sell 
.  watches  for  one-fifteenth  part  of  their  value— all  of  them 
humbugs ;  but  green  people  keep  sending  on  $5  to  $15 
each,  expecting  to  get  $100  to  $200  watches.  When  peo¬ 
ple  get  anything,  it  is  an  apology  for  a  watch,  the  more 
of  which  a  man  has  the  worse  ho  is  off ;  as  they  are  neither 

good  for  use  nor  for  sale,  except  as  a  swindle . J.  M. 

Blake,  094  Broadway,  sends  out  red,  blue,  and  gilt,  pre¬ 
tended  certificates  of  prizes  46,  49,  77,  in  a  “  Spanish  Lot¬ 
tery,”  saying  that  for  $10  (5  per  cent)  he  will  forward  a 
$200  watch  ;  and  A.  L.  Webb  &  Co.,  206  Broadway,  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  acting  for  Blake — the  whole  thing  is,  of  course, 
a  down-right  swindle.  Wiggins,  Bradford  &  Co.,  and 
Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  arc  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Blake  and 
Webb .  The  so-called  “  Metropolitan  Jewelers’  Asso¬ 

ciation,”  is  a  humbug.  They  (or  he)  don’t  send  good 
American  watches  on  $2  tickets,  nor  do  any  such  thing. 

_ We  know  of  several  $5  Sewing  Machines,  so-ealled  : 

hut  wo  have  not  seen  one  worth  taking  as  a  gift,  much 

less  one  worth  paying  $5  for,  or  $15  for  five  of  them . 

R.  S.  Elerton,  Fourth  St.,  Williamsburg,  thoigh  he  pre¬ 
tends  to,  don't  do  any  such  thing  as  send,  for  $2.65,  Gold 
chains  worth  $50,  sets  of  ladies’  jewelry  worth  $25,  Patent 
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Gold  Double-cased  American  Time-pieces,  marked  $50, 
and  such  like  things.  He  offers  lots  of  other  “  dungs." 
Better  keep  your  $2.65,  if  you  have  any  good  use  for  it. 

_ To  C.  J.  We  answer  no  anonymous  letters— though 

‘■Yes,”  will  do  in  this  case . “Oroide  Watches” 

again — this  time  from  “  little  Rhody.”  Let  these  alone  un¬ 
less  yon  have  money  to  throw  away .  A  man  in  Rens¬ 

selaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  “  Silver-plating  recipe  ”  for 
$10.  We  will  give  as  good  a  one  for  $0.  Dissolve  Ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  and  then  study 
the  art  of  using  it  well  with  a  galvanic  battery  ;  and  if 
you  can  then  compete  with  those  who  make  a  regular 
business  of  silver  plating  with  the  requisite  apparatus 
and  machinery,  you  may  make  a  little  money . Be¬ 

ware  of  all  manufactured  oils  or  illuminating  fluids;  buy 
no  “rights”  to  make  them.  If  you  reject  this  advice, 
and  choose  to  take  the  high-fallutin  statements  sent  in 
circulars  by  various  parties,  go  ahead  and  lose  your 
money — but  get  your  buildings  fully  insured  against,  off 
risk  before  you  touch  these  materials. . .  Cancer  Doctors ! 
Don’t  read  one  of  their  circulars  or  letters,  nor  look  at 
their  pictures,  nor  let  one  come  in  speaking  distance  of 
you,  or  ten  to  one  he  will  find  a  cancer,  and  half  scare 
your  life  out  of  you,  and  all  your  money,  especially  the 
latter.  There  is  not  one  of  them  we  would  give  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  heed  to,  and  we  have  given  some  attention  to 
this  class  of  advertising  “  doctors.”  Every  sore,  wen,  or 
slight  defect  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin  even,  is,  with 
them,  a  “  malignant,  cancer.”  One  of  these  swindlers,  a 
man  of  great  reputation  who  had  by  his  own  account 
wrought  wonderful  cures  by  the  hundred  (he  was  over  70 
years  old)  followed  the  writer  for  weeks,  begging  him  to 
let  him  save  his  life — which  he  would  do  cheap  ( only 
$150.00)  “considering  his  position,”  by  cutting,  burning, 
or  plastering  a  little  red  spot  on  the  side  (not  the  end!) 
of  the  nasal  organ.  “It  would  surely  soon  cat  into  the 
face  and  get  beyond  remedy.”  We  kicked  the  swindler 
away,  and  the  red  spot  imperceptibly  went  away  of  itself. 
No  “  cancer  doctor”  ever  cured  a  real  cancer,  which  is  a 
very  rare  disease ;  they  do  remove  some  troubles  which 
would  have  gone  away  themselves,  or  have  been  better 
and  far  more  safely  removed  by  a  regular  surgeon  or 
physician.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  a  great  cure  of  a  great 
cancer  is  claimed  by  the  swindler.  “A  Philadelphia  chap 
is  hunting  up  agents  to  send  him  patients,  offering  them 
‘10  percent’”  of  his  fees.  It  is  worth  10  percent  to 

even  look  at  his  awful,  scaring  pictures . “  $800  a 

year”  —  “  S900  a  year  $1,000  a  year”  — 
“$1,500”  —  “salary  guaranteed all  expenses 
paid”— a  “commission  extra”— etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Such 
advertisements  are  continually  appearing.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  swindles.  One  man  advertises  for  agents  to  sell 
teas,  etc.,  by  sample,  and  makes  very  plausible  state¬ 
ments  by  circulars  and  letters.  Ilis  great  “coffee  and 
spice  mills  ”  consist  of  a  little  room  just  big  enough  to 
6end  out  circulars  and  “take  in”  the  money  he  requires 
in  advance  for  the  samples  1  Of  course  the  sender  never 
gets  that  money  again.  The  samples,  when  any  are  sent, 
are  perhaps  worth  a  dime  all  told  1 _ P.  S.— A  new  swin¬ 

dle,  just  out,  purporting  to  come  from  the  “Broadway 
National  Banking  House"  offers  two  or  three  millions  dol¬ 
lars  of  bills  of  “Our  Bank”  at  half  price.  This  is  a 
sheer  humbug,  an  attempt  to  steal  people’s  money  by  ap¬ 
propriating  the  name  of  the  old  well-known  and  substan¬ 
tial  Broadway  National  Bank. 


Tobacco  Smoke  for  liilling  glteep 
Ticks. — Mr.  Z.  S.  James  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  writes, 
describing  a  simpler  apparatus  for  smoking  ticks  than  Mr. 
Gladden’s,  figured  in  the  May  number.  He  says  :  “  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  after  examining  the  cumbrous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  apparatus  for  fumigating  plants,  sold  by  the  flo¬ 


rists,  I  took  a  round  tin  box, 
had  a  cone  inserted  in  the 
cover  end,  and  the  same  reversed  on  the  other — put  the 
tobacco  in  the  box,  dropped  in  a  live  coal,  put  on  the  cov¬ 
er,  slipped  one  end  on  the  nozzle  of  a  common  bellows, 
nnd  it  worked  perfectly.  This  is  much  simpler  than  Mr. 
Gladden's  plan,  can  be  used  much  easier,  and  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  animal  without  trouble.” 


CIiSsicsc  IPrimrose. — Some  of  the  newer 
seedlings,  both  double  and  single,  are  very  fine.  Henry 
Poddy,  Gardener  to  Tlios.  Prosser,  Brooklyn,  brought  us 
ono  of  great  merit. 


S®!-oxniMcia.<ioii.  —  “  J.  F.  S.,”  Weigela, 
(not  id)  is  pronounced  Wy-gee'-lah ,  Deutzia,  Doot‘-zee-ah , 
Coccinia,  means  scarlet,  and  is  pronounced  cock-sin' -e-ah. 


SSose  Oil. — James  F.  Wc  do  not  know  this 
oil,  and  have  no  desire  to.  If  a  gas  or  vapor  that  will 
take  fire  arises  from  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  let  it 
alone  severely. 

Herbaceous  Pteonies.  —  “  J.  F.  S.,” 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  enumerate  about  ono 


hundred  kinds  in  their  Catalogue. — We  cannot  comply 
with  your  request  to  describe  them. 

Seeds  E>o  not  Come  TJJj». —  “A.  A.  V. 

B.”  Your  seeds  of  Magnolia,  Grape,  and  Rose,  are  slow  of 
germination,  if  not  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  kept  in  sand 
until  ready  to  sow.  Magnolia  seed  is  especially  liable  to 
spoil  if  not  thus  kept.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  wait 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  if  they  will. 

“  Canaille.” — A  lady  in  Kansas  wishes  some 
of  our  readers  to  tell  her  how  to  prepare  Canaille,  or 
wheat  shorts,  as  food. 

Grubs  in.  Ijawn. — Several  ask  what  they 
shall  do  for  the  White  Grub  in  lawns.  The  European 
Whito  Grub,  much  like  ours  in  habits,  is  a  matter  of 
much  discussion  among  the  agriculturists  and  horticul¬ 
turists  abroad,  and  we  have  read  much  upon  the  subject 
in  hope  of  finding  something  that  would  be  of  use  in  con¬ 
tending  against  our  grub.  In  cultivated  lands  they  em¬ 
ploy  children  to  follow  the  plow  and  pick  up  the  grubs. — 
We  know  of  no  treatment  likely  to  succeed  against  those 
below  the  turf  on  the  lawns.  If  any  one  has  found  a  rem¬ 
edy  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  it  known.  Destroying  the 
parent,  the  May-bug,  or  May-beetle,  will  be  a  preventive. 

Oder  for  Vinegar. — “B.  II.  S.”  asks  the 
best  place  to  keep  a  barrel  of  cider  intended  for  vinegar. 
The  warmest  place  that  can  be  found,  and  allow  the  air" 
free  access  to  tho  liquid. 

Cut  Teed.— “J.  J.  P.”  asks:  “Is  cut  feed, 
so  called,  better  than  dry  hay  uncut,  and  dry  meal,  sepa¬ 
rately  for  milch  cows  ?  Yes,  and  if  cooked  better  yet. 

(nitm  for  S®o!*a:sg-e  Stamps. — “  J.  K. 

F.,”  New  Lisbon,  O.  Postage  stamps  are  coated  with  a 
solution  of  dextrine ,  which  is  starch  prepared  by  heat  or 
acids,  and  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  usually  kept  by 
druggists  and  dealors  in  photographic  materials. 

BBeddiasg-  for  Cattle. — “Subscriber,” — 
Which  is  better  for  bedding  for  cattle,  with  reference  to 
manure,  sand,  sawdust,  or  peat  and  dried  earth?  Dry 
peat  or  dried  earth. 

Cia«*iaaiil»ers. —  Fred.  K.,  Brunswick,  Mo., 
wishes  to  know  a  better  way  to  preserve  cucumbers  than 
salting  them,  and  then  being  at  the  trouble  of  soaking  out 
the  salt.  We  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  some  cucumbers  preserved  in  water  containing  a 
slight  amount  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  was  claimed  to  be 
a  success,  and  was  patented.  People  having  such  things 
should  advertise. 

SSusfs  oai  Tines. — Mr.  Zimmerman  writes 
that  a  tomato  plant  set  in  the  center  of  a  hill  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  etc.,  will  offer  lially  keep  off  striped  bugs 
and  other  insects.  Tho  tomato  is  cut  away  as  soon  as 
tho  vines  begin  to  blossom. 

Insects  oji  Cakbag-e  I*laists.  —  Mrs. 
N.  W.,  Chebanse,  Ill.  We  suppose  you  to  refer  to  the 
black  flea  or  fly,  as  it  is  called.  Freely  sprinkling  with 
wood-ashes  and  air-slaked  lime,  is  the  best  remedy  we 
have  tried.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  boxes, 
elevated  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
insect  cannot  reach  them. 

Baia  dr t  Named. — J.  IV.  Prince,  Franklin 

Co.,  Mass.  Nieremhergia  JUicaulis.  a  pretty  green-house 
or  bedding  plant  for  which  there  is  no  common  name. 

B5aa*3»:»loDise. — The  specimens  sent  by  II.  C. 
Steadman,  Mifflinsburgh,  Pa.,  is  Harris’  Bark-louse.  That 
from  J.  L.  Redmond,  Carroll  Co.,  Ohio,  is  the  Oyster- 
shell  Bark-louse.  We  have  already  published  such  rem¬ 
edies  as  have  been  suggested.  The  eggs  which  are  un¬ 
der  the  scales,  hatch  this  month  ;  the  young  insects  travel 
to  the  young  growth  of  the  tree  and  there  fix  themselves, 
and  finally  reach  the  condition  of  those  in  the  specimens 

sent _ C.  Jewett,  Niles,  Mich.,  says  that  wet,  unleachcd 

ashes  applied  to  tho  limbs  of  a  tree,  he  considers  to  be 
better  than  ley,  as  when  wetted  by  the  rains  it  makes 
fresh  ley  until  washed  off.  lie  says  “  The  remedy  is  a 
sure  thing.” 

A  BBotaaiical  Microscope. — Several 
have  asked  where  they  could  procure  a  small  microscope 
for  examining  flowers  and  insects.  Many  suppose  that  a 
very  high  power  is  needed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  in 
a  certain  class  of  examinations  that  a  strong  magnifier  is 
required.  All  that  the  student  needs  is  a  glass  of  mod¬ 
erate  power  so  arranged  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  hold  it, 
but  has  both  hands  at  liberty  with  which  he  can  pick  to 
pieces  a  small  flower  placed  under  the  glass.  These  con¬ 


ditions  have  been  met  in  a  little  instrument  furnished  by 
lvison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York,  called  tho 
“  Gray’s  Microscope,”  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Gray’s  classes.  A  pocket  magnifier  is  fixed  upon  a 
stand  and  is  supplied  with  a  stage  to  hold  the  object, 
The  stand  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  answer  as  a  box  to 
contain  the  parts.  Price  $2. 

Vermin  on  Cows. — “  E.  M.  M.,”  Mich, 
Your  cow  has  lice,  probably.  One  of  our  correspondents 
recommends  Indian  meal  as  a  sure  cure  for  them.  It  is 
not  a  cure,  but  it  gives  vigor  to  resist  their  influence. 
Feed  better  yet,  use  the  card,  and  wash  with  carbolic  soap. 
The  feed  will  tell  in  the  milk  and  butter,  and  you  will 
more  than  get  your  money  back  in  these  products. 

Apples  for  NoralRern  Iowa. — D.  IV. 

Adams  gives  the  following  as  his  selection  of  varieties 
for  Northern  Iowa:  “  Summei — Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of 

Wine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg Autumn — Saxton,  or  Fall 

Stripe,  St.  Lawrence,  Fameuse . Winter  —  Plumb's 

Cider,  Perry  Rnssett,  Blue  Pearmain,  Ben  Davis,  Rawle'a 
Janet,  Talmau’s  Sweet.” 

“TJro  SoiR<lieD*»>  AsjrieaBltnrist.” — 

Agricultural  papers  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  latest  is  the  “Southern  Agricul¬ 
turist,”  a  neat  monthly  of  32  pages,  published  by  Thomas 
J.  Key,  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  at  $2  per  annum. 

IParadise  Apple  Weed. — F.  IV.  Watson, 
Tobique,  New  Brunswick.  We  do  not  find  tho  seed  in 
the  catalogues.  The  nurserymen  raise  their  stocks  from 
stool  layers,  the  same  as  they  do  the  quince.  We  doubt 
if  the  use  of  the  Paradise  stock  will  make  your  trees  any 
more  hardy.  For  your  climate  we  should  try  some  of  tho 
improved  Crab-Apples  noticed  last  month,  as  well  as  tho 
Russian  varieties. 

I»R  •tujniaig-  a  Tomsig-  ©reltard. — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Rockville,  Md.,  “fears  to  apply  the  knife”  lest 
lie  should  not  observe  the  maxim  “let  well  enough 
alone.”  If  he  has  not  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wishes 
to  prune  for,  we  advise  him  to  defer  pruning,  until  after 
the  severity  of  next  winter  has  passed.  In  the  mean  time 
if  young  shoots  are  pushing,  whore  branches  are  not 
wanted,  remove  them. 

Preserving-  Powder. — Several  , 
have  inquired  concerning  this  preparation.  It  has  been  • 
used  by  several  of  our  associates  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  proprietor  docs  not  claim  that  this  method  is 
preferable  to  the  best  air-tight  process ;  but  he  does  claim 
that  its  cheapness  and  the  case  with  which  it  can  bo 
done  commend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  fruits  in 
any  considerable  quantities.  The  preparation  we  believe 
to  be  quite  harmless,  and  that  it  will  preserve  the  fruit 
we  know  from  experience. 

Currant  Caterpi  liars. — Fred.  Gold¬ 
berg,  ®akotah  Co.,  Minn.  Procure  powdered  white  helle¬ 
bore  and  dust  it  over  the  leaves  of  your  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  A  few  applications  will  rid  them  of  cater¬ 
pillars. 

SBlacls:  Ants. — “Inquirer,”  Salem,  N.  J., 
wishes  to  know  how  to  exterminate  the.  large,  black  ant. 
He  has  “  tried  many  things,  but  as  yet.  all  have  been  in¬ 
effectual.” — We  once  devoted  a  good  share  of  our  time  to 
two  ant-hills,  using  every  remedy  we  could  hear  of. 
Somebody  gave  it  up,  and  it  wasn’t  the  ants.  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  England,  uses  4  oz.  of  quassia,  and  1  gallon  of  water  ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  and  add  4  oz.  soft,  soap.  We  have 
not  tried  it,  but  it  comes  from  excellent  authority. 

Sled  Spider  on  IFaelisias. — “  G.  IV. 
II.,”  Philadelphia,  says:  “Fill  a  barrel  nearly  full  of 
water  and  slack  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  lime 
and  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear.  Hold  the  plants 
affected  in  the  water  (bottom  up)  for  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  wash  them  with  pure  water.” 

Minnesota  State  Zlorticultural 

Society. — The  following  were  elected  officers  at  the 
meeting  at  St.  Paul  in  Feb.  last :  J.  S.  Harris,  President, 
La  Crescent ;  C.  P.  Cook,  Vice  President,  Garden  City  ;  H. 
Louweter,  Recording  Secretary,  Red  Wing  ;  J.  W.  Hark- 
ness.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Faribault ;  Wyman  Elliot, 
Treasurer,  Minneapolis.  A  correspondent  who  was  at 
the  meeting  writes :  “All  were  strong  in  the  faith  that 
fruit  raising  in  Minnesota  would  be  a  success.  Each 
year  develops  new  seedlings  of  rare  promise  worthy  of 
trial.  It  was  stated  that  not  less  than  15.000  bushels  of 
apples  (Pyrus  Mains)  had  been  grown  the  past  season  in 
tho  State.  Many  new  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  apple  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  Minneapolis,  July  4th  next.” 
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Hints  on  House-keeping1  Conveniences. 


Fig.  1. 


Saving  labor,  or  wliat  is  equivalent,  saving  “  steps,”  is 
an  important  point  to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  in  all 
plans  for  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  pantries,  etc.  A 
house-keeper  writes  us,  that,  from  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  our  articles  on  dwellings,  she  has  been  led  to 
re-arrange  the  position  of  the  sink,  pump,  table  and  pan- 
tries,  in  her  kitchen  and  dining-room ;  and  that  by  a 
simple  arithmetical  calculation  she  finds  that  during  the 
last  12  years  she  has  traveled  2,100  miles  more  than  she 
will  have  to,  during  the  nest  dozen  years,  with  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements.  It  cost  her  about  §30  to  put  things  just  where 
they  ought  to  have  boon  placed 
at  first  without  any  extra  cost. 

Hells. — These  are  very  simple 
contrivances,  easily  provided  at 
trifling  cost,  and  they  not  only 
save  st6ps  but  promote  quietude. 

Very  good  bells  are  now  sold  at 
20  to  25  cents  each  ;  a  wire  “  car¬ 
riage”  and  check  spring  cost  10 
to  15  cents  ;  a  few  cents’  worth  of 
No.  18  tinned  wire,  two  or  three 
triangles  for  changing  the  direc¬ 
tion,  costing  G  to  10  cents  each, 
and  a  bell-pull  costing  anywhere 

from  25  cents  for  a  slide,  to  a  dollar  or  so  for  a  japanned, 
bronzed,  or  plated  crank  with  porcelain  cap  (p ,  Fi?*'.  ls) 
are  the  requisites.  Any  mechanic,  with  common  ingenu¬ 
ity,  can  hang  one,  though  in  a  large  house  it  is  cheaper  to 
employ  a  professional  bell-hanger.  The  wires  may  run 
along  the  corners  of  a  room,  or  behind  the  casing,  or  back 
of  the  lathing ;  but  is  far  better  when  building  a  new 
house  to  use  the  zinc  tubing  prepared  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  costing  only  about  1J4  cents  per  foot.  This 
is  fastened  outside  the  lathing  and  covered  over  with  the 
plaster,  with  the  end  bent  outward 
where  the  bell  is  to  be  hung.  Bell 
boxes  (Fig1.  2,)  are  attached  to  the 
end  where  the  pull  is  to  be  placed,  and 
this  is  covered  with  the  mortar,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  opening  for  the  pull.  In 
this  tubing  the  wire  runs  smoothly  and 
with  little  wear,  and  is  easily  put 
through  after  a  house  is  completed,  if 
mortar  has  been  kept  out  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  wooden  plug  in  the  open  ends. 
The  bell  boxes  are  kept  by  hardware 
dealers  and  sold  for  G  to  8  cents  each. 

Speal-oiig-TTiiiibes. — Two  persons 
standing  at  each  end  of  a  simple  tin 
pipe,  one  inch  in  diameter,  50  to 
100  feet  or  more  long,  with  several  elbows  in  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  half  a  dozen  rooms,  can  still  converse  quite 
readily  in  a  low  voice.  Such  tubes  may  be  carried  be¬ 
tween  any  two  rooms  in  a  house,  however  distant,  and 
save  a  world  ofsteps,  and  calling  through  the  halls.  (See 
pages  88  in  our  March  number,  and  129  in  April  number). 
A  mouth-piece  for  inserting  in  each  end,  is  shown  in  fig. 
1.  This  may  be  of  common  tin  plate,  like  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  tin  horn,  but  with  the  opening  the  same  size 
as  the  tubing,  or  more  elaborate.  The  three  shown  in 
fig.  1,  have  a  porcelain  rim,  m,  and  a  zinc  shoulder,  z. 
These  retail  at  80  to  40  cents  each.  Beady-made  tin 
speaking-tube  in  5  feet  lengths,  is  retailed  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  stores  for  4  cents  a  foot,  and  the  elbows  at  3  to 
4  cents  each.  Fifty  feet  of  tubing  with  two  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  staple  hooks  for  putting  up  the  tubing,  will 
cost  only  §2*4  to  §3,  and  it  can  be  put  up  by  any  expert 
carpenter.  It  is  usually 
fastened  firmly  along  the 
studding  before  lathing.  It 
can  be  carried  through  any 
timbers  in  an  auger-hole. 

An  invalid  unable  to  move 
upon  a  bed  may  have  a 
flexible  rubber  tube  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  tin  pipe  in 
the  wall  to  the  bed,  with 
the  mouth-piece  in  this, 
and  thus  bo  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  persons 
working  in  a  distant  room. 

Were  we  constructing  a 
new  house  for  ourselves, 
we  should  be  tempted  to 
run  a  speaking-tube  from 
each  to  every  other  room. 

As  they  never  wear  out  or 
need  repairs,  the  annual 
interest  on  the  cost  of  a 
tube  50  feet  long  would 
scarcely  exceed  25  cents. 

A  Baiiib- Walter,  isagreat  labor-saver,  especially 
where  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  arc  not  on  the  came 


floor.  It  is  simply  a  cupboard,  or  shelves,  suspended  on 
a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  attached. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  good  form. 
Here  the  slide  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  over  a  large  wooden 
pully.  It  runs  much  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  one  with  weights 
upon  two  sides.  The  weight  is 
a  piece  of  broad,  flat  cast-iron, 
running  down  upon  one  side.  As 
the  waiter  does  not  need  to  rise  more  than  5  feet  above 
the  floor,  there  is  room  over  it  for  the  large  pulley,  or 
wooden  wheel.  A  dumb-waiter  may 
rise  through  the  floor,  its  top  being  car¬ 
peted  and  forming  part  of  the  floor.  In 
this  case,  two  weights  to  slide  down  on 
two  sides,  are  required,  with  the  cords 
over  small  pulleys  in  the  casing,  and 
attached  to  the  slide  near  the  bottom. 

Ventilators  should  be  provided 
in  every  room  of  every  house.  We  usually  put  in  two, 
one  (Fig.  5,)  just  over  the  baseboard;  and  another, 
(Fig.  45)  near  the  ceiling, 
closed  by  turning  the  ratch¬ 
et-wheel,  and  the  upper  one 
by  means  of  cords  hanging 
from  the  two  opposite 
sides.  Where  a  cold  room 
is  being  heated  the  upper 
ventilator  is  closed ;  the 
warm  air  rises  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  forces  the  cold  air 
out  through  the  lower  ven¬ 
tilator.  When  the  air  be¬ 
comes  rarefied  and  impure, 
the  upper  ventilator  will 
carry  off  that  portion  near¬ 
est  the  ceiling.  Bound,  5- 
inch  ventilators,  black  or 
porcelain  enameled,  cost  about  §1.10  each,  and  the  rectan¬ 
gular  ones,  4x0  inches,  cost  about  §1.G0  each.  An  open- 

- 7  ing  should  of  course  be  carried  up  through 

the  wall  from  each  ventilator  or  pair  of 
them  in  one  room,  to  the  attic  or  to  some 
point  giving  free  exit  to  the  air.  Where 
a  beam  is  in  the  way,  it  can  be  pierced 
with  several  small  auger-holes,  in  sufficient 
number  to  allow  free  passage  of  the  air.  This 
can  be  done  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  beam. 


Cornice  ISracliets.— Three  pieces  are  shown, 
copied  from  the  houses  described  in  March  and  April, 
which  will  serve  as  patterns.  Fig  G  is  a  portion  of  the 


cornice,  and  dentils  under  the  eaves.  Fig.  7  is  a  neat 
form  of  a  bracket  for  the  head  "of  a  bay  -window,  or  a 
small  portico.  Fig.  8  is  a  tasteful  pattern  for  brackets 
to  be  placed  under  and  supporting  a  bay-window. 

Bee  Rotes. — By  31.  Quiriby. 

'S’Eac  Apiary  ita  JJeaEse. — Put  boxes  on 
early  in  this  month,  there  will  be  no  harm  if  they  are  on 
a  few  days  before  they  are  really  needed.  They  should 
have  small  pieces  of  comb  stuck  in  the  top.  The  whiter 
and  cleaner  the  comb  for  this  purpose,  the  better.  As 
fast  as  boxes  arc  filled,  replace  them  with  empty  ones. 
They  must  always  be  shaded.  Progressive  bee-keepers 
should  be  so  advanced  as  not  to  wish  or  allow  their  bees 
to  swarm  at  all  in  the  usual  way;  but  to  such  as  still  re¬ 
main  where  they  were  ten  years  ago,  I  say  now  is  the 
time  to  look  for  swarms.  Small  apiaries  swarm  more 
than  large  ones  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Putting 
on  boxes  will  not  often  interfere  with  it,  and  if  in  any 
case  it  should,  the  box  honey  might  compensate  for  the 
delay  of  the  swarm.  You  cannot  get  many  swarms  and 
much  box  honey  from  the  same  hive.  Weak  hives  should 
be  examined.  If  qucenlcss,  supply  a  laying  queen ;  if 
diseased,  drive  out  the  bees  so  that  they  may  begin  again ; 
or  put  them  in  a  hive  with  combs  kept  over  from  last  year 
and  frozen  during  the  winter.  In  thus  transferring  bees 
from  a  diseased  hive,  keep  them  48  hours  in  an  empty 


The  lower  one  is  opened  and 
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box,  to  dispose  of  the  honey  they  may  take  with  them, 
supposing  they  are  filled,  before  putting  them  in  clean, 
pure  combs.  Bees  should  never  be  driven  out  in  less 
than  10  days  after  the  first  swarm  issues,  or  before  the 
young  queen  hatches.  Twenty  days  would  be  better 
still.  When  after-swarms-  issue  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
two  together  will  make  a  good  swarm.  Such  are  not  al¬ 
ways  quiet.  When  several  hives  containing  after-swarms 
made  up  in  this  way,  are  standing  in  a  yard,  they  will 
frequently  begin  to  unite  in  a  way  which  a  careless  bee¬ 
keeper  would  not  be  likely  to  notice.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
bees  at  a  time  will  leave  some  one  hive  for  another,  and 
this  process  repeated,  sometimes  produces  surprising 
changes ;  and  where  you  thought  you  had  half  a  dozen 
good  swarms  you  suddenly  find  you  have  two  or  three 
monsters,  and  the  rest  of  the  hives  are  empty.  Where  bees 
are  entering  a  hive  in  this  way,  a  few  at  a  time,  they  will 
generally  stop  a  short  time  around  the  entrance  and  set 
up  a  buzzing  by  which  the  careful  observer  may  detect 
them.  If  this  is  discovered  while  the  hive  from  which 
the  bees  are  coming  still  contains  enough  for  a  fair 
colony,  stop  the  entrance  with  wire-cloth,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  wire-cloth  or  something  that  will  admit  the 
air ;  for  bees  are  very  easily  smothered  this  warm  weath¬ 
er  ;  turn  it  on  its  side  and  put  in  a  cool  cellar  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  will  generally  quiet  them.  If  they  con¬ 
tinue  uneasy  after  they  are  set  out,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  they  have  no  queen,  and  one  should  be 
given  them.  Such  swarms  are  liable  to  lose  their  queens 
when  they  go  to  work.  If  the  first  combs  they  build  are 
for  drones,  it  proves  that  the  queen  is  lost.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  will  accept  a  queen  at  once.  Those 
who  wish  to  control  swarming  are  referred  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  June,  1SG9. 

rl'Iae  IBest  USeeEnive.  —  Several  letters 
have  recently  been  received  inquiring  for  some  non- 
patented  movable  comb-hive  suited  to  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  bee-keepers.  Although  I  shall  not  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  description,  measurement,  etc.,  I  will  endeavor  to 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  hive  I  have  recently  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  am  now  using.  I  invented  it  to  meet  my  own 
necessities,  and  as  I  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  by 
its  sale  or  general  introduction,  I  have  not  taken  any 
special  pains  to  make  its  merits  known.  However,  I  ant 
willing  to  give  all  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
it.  I  consider  it  free  from  any  patent  or  claims  of  in¬ 
fringement.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  hive,  as  I  use  it, 
is  to  make  it  a  non-swarmer,  and  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  surplus  honey  in  the  best  shape  for  market. 
The  first  of  these  considerations  has  long  occupied  my 
attention  ;  for  until  swarming  is  fully  controlled,  results 
must  be  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  point  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  a  device,  called  a  queen-yard,  made 
as  follows :  Nail  together  strips  of  boards  to  make  a  box 
18  or  20  inches  square,  by  3  or  4  inches  deep,  with  a  floor 
of  thin  boards,  except  a  strip  4  inches  wide,  which  should 
be  of  wire-cloth,  for  sifting  out  dirt,  and  for  ventilation. 
Fasten  strips  of  tin  2  inches  wide,  around  the  inside  at 
the  top,  parallel  to  the  floor;  and  make  an  opening  in 
the  side  next  to  the  wire-cloth,  in  the  floor,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Paint  the  upper  side  of 
the  tin  some  light  color.  In  swarming-time  place  this 
yard  in  front  of  the  hive.  Previously  examine  the  hive, 
and  clip  the  wing  of  the  queen.  When  a  swarm  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  issue,  all  the  bees  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
this  yard,  and  the  queen,  being  unable  to  fly,  or  crawl 
over  the  projecting  tins,  will  return  to  the  hive  where 
the  bees  will  soon  follow  her.  To  prevent  their  raising 
a  young  queen  which  can  fly,  the  hive  must  be  opened,, 
and  all  queen  cells  cut  out  once  a  week,  unless  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  supersede  the  old  queen,  in  which  case  one  cell 
may  be  left ;  and  after  she  has  hatched  and  commenced 
laying,  which  will  bo  in  abont  ten  days,  find  her  and  clip 
her  wing  as  above  directed.  The  old  queen  should  be 
removed  just  before  the  young  one  hatches.  The  inside 
of  the  hive  is  simple,  consisting  of  eight  movable  frames, 
supported  by  a  device  which  clears  them  from  any  patent. 
The  frames  are  11x18  inches,  inside  measurement,  and 
are  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  hoop-iron  fastened  on  the; 
outside  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  near  the  bottom,  and 
bent  at  a  right  angle  to  project  under  the  end  of  the  frame 
abont  }£  inch,  to  form  a  sort  of  hook.  There  should  be 
space  enough  between  the  hook  and  end  of  frame,  to 
allow  it  to  slip  over  a  piece  of  hoop-iron,  fastened  across 
the  bottom  board  of  the  hive,  which  has  a  slight  channel 
cut  under  it  to  give  requisite  room.  One  end  of  each 
frame  being  thus  secured,  they  remain  perpendicular, 
and  are  kept  at  the  right  distance  from  each  other — }.£ 
inch — by  nails  partially  driven  in  the  sides  of  the  frames. 
There  are  various  other  items  in  the  construction,  such 
as  ventilators,  etc.,  which  I  dannot  take  room  to  describe. 
At  the  sides  and  top  of  those  frames,  there  is  space 
enough  to  place  surplus  boxes  of  over  100  lbs.  capacity, 
holding  from  2)4  to  4  lbs.  each.  Top  boxes  are  placed 
directly  on  the  frames ;  side  boxes  with  the  partially 
open  ends,  against  the  main  combs.  If  the  honey  is  de¬ 
signed  for  home  consumption,  extra  frames  may  be  used; 
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instead  of  boxes.  A  large  box,  which  is  joined  at  the 
corners  with  hooks,  encloses  the  whole,  and  can  be  read¬ 
ily  opened  at  any  time.  The  space  devoted  to  boxes  in 
summer  can  be  filled  with  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  the  hives 
remain  safely  on  the  summer  stand  during  winter.  Those 
who  prefer  to  increase  their  colonies  by  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  swarming,  to  securing  large  amounts  of  surplus 
honey,  can  use  these  frames  to  advantage  by  omitting  the 
extra  space  designed  for  boxes,  and  enclosing  with  a 
box  just  largo  enough  to  accommodate  the  frames,  leav¬ 
ing  sufficient  room  to  prevent  the  bees  from  waxing  the 
outside  combs  fast  to  the  hive. 

Bees  and  IPrsnit. — J.  M.  Brooks,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  asks  “  If  bees  can  be  kept  on  a  fruit  farm 

profitably,  or  will  they  sting  and  injure  the  grapes  ?” - 

1  have  raised  more  or  less  fruit,  and  especially  grapes, 
during  all  my  years  of  bee-keeping,  and  do  not  find  the 
two  incompatible.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  they  could  be  very  advantageously  combined, 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate 
at  present.  I  have  never  found  bees  destructive  to  grapes, 
although  they  are  sometimes  found  upon  them,  particu¬ 
larly  in  such  seasons  as  the  last,  when  honey  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  bees  were  actually  starving. 

€3ra.ip>e  <$aaer5es. — J.  C.  Bayler,  Ky.  We 
cannot  say  what  buds  you  should  rub  off  from  your  vine 
without  knowing  in  what  manner  you  wish  to  train  it. 
Recollect  that  each  bud  will  produce  a  shoot  which  in 
autumn  will  ripen  into  a  cane,  and  rub  out  accordingly 
....The  Eumelan  and  Hartford  Prolific  are  among  the 

earliest  sorts . The  vine  which  blossoms  but  does 

not  bear,  is  probably  a  seedling  with  undeveloped  pis¬ 
tils.  Such  often  occur,  especially  among  wild  grapes. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  graft  it  over. 

drimsliiag'  Scyttecs,  etc. —  Y/e  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  time  when  the  grindstone  will  be  in  pretty 
constant  use.  A  good  grindstone  should  have  both  a 
crank  and  a  treadle.  If  the  stone  be  well  hung  and  oiled, 
light  work  can  all  bo  done  by  one  man  ;  but  for  heavier 
work  like  scythe  and  ax  grinding,  the  holder  needs  some 
one  to  turn.  We  have  often  experienced  the  difficulty 
which  has  annoyed  our  correspondent,  Geo.  Kuntz,  of 
Peoria  Co.,  Ill.;  namely,  of  the  person  turning,  being  in 


the  way  of  the  scythe  or  set  of  mowing  machine  knives. 
Mr.  Kuntz  has  the  stone  turned  by  a  boy  moving  a  rod 
attached  by  a  slot  and  pin  to  the  treadle-crank.  Put¬ 
ting  the  suggestion  to  a  practical  test,  the  writer  was 
much  pleased  with  the  convenience  and  ease  with  which 
the  stone  was  turned,  and  we  illustrate  it  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving.  The  hand  crank  should  be 
taken  off  and  the  stone  run  at  a  higher  speed  than 
nsual.  A  medium  sized  stone  is  best,  and  our  cor¬ 
respondent  says  that  he  finds  very  small  stones  run  in 
this  way,  serviceable.  At  any  rate,  with  this  appliance 
there  is  no  raising  up  and  down  of  the  whole  body,  but 
the  work  is  done  at  the  best  advantage  by  the  arms  ;— 
besides  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  the  hands  or  head 
as  in  turning  by  the  crank. 

Cooltisig-  Foal  ties*. — “  L.  F.,”  Ogle  Co.,  Ill., 
asks  :  1.  How  much  more  fuel  does  it  take  to  cook  fodder 
for  cattle  with  steam  than  the  common  way  of  cooking? 
2.  What  machinery  is  needed  to  do  it  carefully  ?  3.  Wont 
it  do  as  well  to  shell  the  corn  before  cooking  as  to  cook 

it  in  the  ear? _ (1.)  Practically  not  much.  Theoretically 

the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler  has  to  be  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  this  much  heat  is  wasted.  But 
this  is  a  small  affair  when  compared  with  the  extra  labor 
required  in  boiling  fodder.  The  great  advantage  of  steam 

is,  that  it  is  so  perfectly  manageable _ (2.)  A  cutting- 

machine  for  hay,  etc.,  a  trough  in  which  to  wet  the  hay 
and  mix  it  with  bran  or  meal,  a  box  or  chamber  in  which 
to  confine  it  while  being  steamed,  and  some  sort  of  a 
steam-boiler  which  shall  he  safe  to  generate  steam  in _ 


(3.)  The  labor  of  shelling  would  be  lost,  and  probably  a 
longer  time  would  be  required  before  complete  cooking 
would  be  effected.  The  best  way  is  to  put  ears  of  corn 
into  a  barrel,  put  in  water  enough  to  cover  them,  and 
then  introduce  the  steam  through  a  pipe  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  fire  up  until  the  water  boils. 
Then  withdraw  the  pipe,  cover  the  barrel,  and  leave  it 
from  G  to  12  hours  before  using. 

Stcamliag-  Coral  for  IPIg-s. — George  A. 
True,  of  Ill.,  fed  new  corn  from  Sept.  2Gth  to  Dec.  1st. 
He  fed  TO  bushels  per  week,  which  made  an  average  of 
724  lbs.  per  week.  He  asks  what  lie  can  gain  by  steam¬ 
ing.  We  know  of  no  experiments  among  our  own  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  furnish  a  definite  answer  to  this  question. 
In  fact  so  much  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  corn  that  no  single  experiment  would  have  much 
value.  The  softer  the  corn,  the  less  the  relative  benefit 
from  cooking.  We  have  seen  reliable  statements  in 
agricultural  papers  to  the  effect  that  twice  as  much  pork 
was  made  by  a  bushel  of  corn  when  ground  and  cooked, 
as  when  fed  whole.  This  would  probably  he  too  much 
benefit  to  hope  for,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 
We  have  practised  cooking  for  hogs  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  and  arc  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable  ;  but  have  made 
no  accurate  weighings  to  determine  the  exact  result. 

SSsittcr  IPsttclsisag-  —  Correction. — On 
page  219,  in  the  paragraph  on  Packing  and  Marketing, 
after  “  Firkin,  Tub,  or  Pail,  as  the  case  may  be  ” — read 
(which  should  have  been  previously  soaked  in  brine.) 

Mow  BSaisay  EBea-aas  to  Sow  to  tla© 
Acre. — There  are  four  kinds  of  field  beans;  viz.,  The 
Pea  bean,  of  which  4,400  are  contained  in  a  quart;  the 
Blue-pod  bean,  of  which  2, TOO  are  in  a  quart;  the  White 
Marrow,  of  which  1,300  make  a  quart,  and  the  White 
Kidney,  1,200  of  which  make  a  quart.  If  the  hills  are  2 
feet  apart  each  way  and  G  to  S  beans  are  put  in  a  hill,  it 
will  require  IS  quarts  of  the  Pea  beans;  1  bushel  of  Blue- 
pods  ;  T  pecks  of  the  White  Marrows,  and  2  bushels  of 
White  Kidneys. 

TSae  CHE*Jtasi  Crop. — The  Report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  May,  gives  very  full  reports 
of  the  condition  of  winter  grain.  The  results  are  summed 
up  ns  follows:  “  They  picture  a  small  and  slow  growth, 
thinned  in  places  by  winter-killing,  weak  and  unthrifty 
in  spots  from  loss  of  vitality  by  long  exposure  under  ice 
or  to  freezing  winds;  hut,  with  these  exceptions,  vigor¬ 
ous,  of  good  color,  and  ready  to  start,  under  the  influence 
of  a  genial  spring,  into  luxuriant  and  healthful  growth. 
These  blemishes  are  neither  general  nor  very  marked  in 
localities  where  they  appear,  with  occasional  exceptions 
of  severe  freezing.  While  the  appearance  of  wheat  is  by 
no  means  as  promising  as  it  was  last  year,  the  difference 
is  due,  more  to  the  backwardness  of  growth,  caused  by 
late  planting  followed  by  an  early  winter,  which  allowed 
of  little  more  than  germination  before  cold  weather  set 
in,  than  to  injuries  from  freezing.  The  mild  weather  and 
light  snows  of  the  winter-wheat  region  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  few  sudden  changes  in.  the  earlier  winter 
months;  while  the  colder  and  rougher  weather  of  later 
winter  was  attended  with  heavier  snows,  which  furnished 
valuable  protection  at  a  critical  season.  The  regular  re¬ 
turns  were  prepared  about  the  first  of  April.  The  tenor 
of  later  information  gives  assurance  of  a  general  and  rapid 
amelioration,  which  may  yet  result,  the  season  favoring, 
in  a  fine  crop  of  winter  wheat.” 

Maple  Ssig-ai*. — The  articles  in  February 
and  Marcli  have  called  out  several  valuable  suggestions, 
for  which  wc  thank  the  writers.  They  came  too  late  to 
be  of  use  this  season,  but  like  other  good  things,  they 
will  keep.  In  April,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  author  of  the 
articles  referred  to,  convinces  us  that  he  practises  what 
he  teaches,  by  sending  specimens  of  his  sugar  and  syrup 
—the  last  remarkably  fine. 

Tla©  IFirst  Blools  of  llofsuaay,  designed 
to  cultivate  the  Observing  Power  of  Children,  by  Eliza 
A.  Yomnans.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Miss 
Youmans  has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  mental 
growth  in  children.  Convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ordinary  circle  of  school  studies  that  cultivated 
the  powers  of  observation,  she,  in  seeking  for  some  study 
that  should  teach  a  child  to  use  its  eyes  and  record  its 
observations,  fixed  upon  botany  as  best  suited  to  her  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  present  work  she  takes  the  different  parts 
of  a  plant,  and  teaches  the  child  their  names  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  the  parts  assume.  It  only  claims  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  merest  rudiments— to  show  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  leaf,  stem,  etc.,  and  to  teach  the  child  to  state  what 
a  part  is,  and  to  describe  its  shape.  We  must  confess  to  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  IIow  far 
it  will  accomplish  the  anlhor’s  aims,  can  only  bo  told  by 
actual  trial.  The  subject  as  presented  by  Miss  Youmans 


is  worthy  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  all  who  have 
the  education  of  young  children.  The  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  any  new  studies  into  our  schools  do  not 
lay  so  much  with  those  who  are  taught,  as  with  those 
who  teach  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  average  “  school  inarm” 
will  not  qualify  herself  to  teach  even  these  simple  lessons. 

BEiiising  Ebtaclcs. — Mrs.  “S.  A.  P.,”  who 
had  very  poor  luck  with  her  ducks  last  year,  asks  how 
to  raise  them.  We  have  had  good  success  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method :  The  eggs  are  hatched  under  hens ; 
when  they  come  out,  we  coniine  them  with  the  lien  for 


several  days  by  placing  boards  to  make  a  little  yard 
around  the  hen-coop,  as  in  the  engraving.  The  coop  is 
set  on  a  board  so  that  the  hen  cannot  scratch,  and  water 
and  food  are  placed  where  she  can  reach  them.  The 
ducks  must  always  be  called  when  fed;  and  at  first  allow¬ 
ed  to  get  a  little  hungry  before  feeding,  food  should  not 
be  left  before  them.  They  will  soon  learn  the  call  of  the 
hen.  When  they  do  so  and  run  quickly  to  her,  and  when 
they  run  to  the  coop  for  safety  and  when  hungry,  the 
boards  arc  pulled  up  and  the  ducks  let  run.  They  have 
to  he  watched  at  first  and  driven  hack,  when  they  wan¬ 
der  far.  Soon  they  may  be  trusted  anywhere  hut  in  a 
brook  or  pond.  If  they  get  wet  while  in  the  down,  and 
before  two  or  three  weeks  old,  they  arc  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  chilled.  A  heavy  thunder  shower  often  proves  fatal 
from  this  cause,  if  they  are  caught  by  it  far  from  home. 
After  they  are  several  weeks  old  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  sudden  rising  of  a 
brook  or  stream  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  forage. 
They  need  water  only  to  drink,  and  to  wash  in,  and  a 
shallow  trough  or  tub  will  hold  enough.  If  rapid  growth 
and  large  size  are  desired,  ducks  must  be  fed  very  fre¬ 
quently— as  often  as  they  will  come  and  call  for  feed,  is 
our  rule — say  once  in  three  hours,  and  must  have  a  range. 

MocSfi-Woa-lc.— “0.,”  Holly,  N.  J.  Rook- 
work  is  best  made  of  large  stones  laid  up  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  natural  out-cropping  of  the  rock.  In  arranging 
the  stones,  irregular  spaces  or  ^pockets  ”  must  be  left  to 
hold  earth.  Another  way  is  to  build  up  a  structure  of 
medium  sized,  irregular  stones,  using  cement  (water 
lime  mortar)  to  hold  them  together  ;  and  afterwards  paint 
the  whole  over  with  awash  of  water  lime  to  give  it  a 
uniform  color. 

W2a®  .SBsnys  mi  Assici-icasa  Watt©!!!  ? 
— Half  a  million  watches  have  been  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Watch  Co.,  at  Waltham— No.  500,000  was  finished  a 
few  weeks  since. 

CrsssiUteirs’y  Csilfuii*©. — A  work  upon  the 
culture  of  the  Cranberry,  which  should  give  the  present 
approved  methods  of  culture  in  a  practical  manner,  lias 
for  a  long  time  been  needed.  The  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  are  glad  to  announce  a  work  of 
this  kind,  which  is  now  in  press  and  will  shortly  be 
ready.  The  author  is  J.  J.  White,  Juliustown,  N.  J.,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  grower  of  cranberries  on  a  large  scale.  There 
have  been  so  many  loose  statements  with  regard  to  cran¬ 
berry  growing,  and  so  much  rash  speculation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  a  well  considered  work  like  this  will  he  timely. 

TBae  American  has 

changed  its  title  to  that  of  “  Entomologist  and  Botanist.” 
The  botanical  editor  is  Dr.  George  Vasey  of  Illinois,  long 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  botanists  of  the  West.  Mr. 
Riley  will  continue  to  look  after  the  “  bugs.”  A  popular 
botanical  journal  has  long  been  wanted,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  the  present  one  fill  the  gap.  R.  P.  Shedley  &  Co., 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  Publishers,  $2  per  annum. 

Salt  Sjasme  Mixture. —Thos.  Ford, 

Miss.  Experiments  indicate  that  there  is  a  gain  in  mix¬ 
ing  these  substances,  that  is,  in  slaking  quicklime  with 
brine.  The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  is  not 
so  definite  as  might  be  supposed.  Lime  is  oxygen  and 
calcium  ;  salt  is  chlorine  and  sodium  ;  an  interchange  of 
bases  would  convert  lime  and  salt  into  chloride  of  calci¬ 
um  and  soda.  This  action  probably  takes  place,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  depending  upon  the  heat  of  the 
mass.  The  value  of  the  article  is  probably  chiefly  due 
to  the  intimate  mixture  effected. 

Oiocoliate  Com. — “  J.  A.  S.” — this  is  a 
variety  of  Sorghum  milgare ,  and  is  also  called  Durra  corn 
and  Indian  Millet.  We  do  not  find  it  in  the  catalogues. 
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Film  WaBidmtlls. — C.  M  Colby,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  asks  concerning  windmills,  whether  there  is  a 
patent  “  on  a  wind-power,  consisting  of  a  vertical  flutter 
wheel  enclosed  in  movable  blinds,  which  are  adjusted  by 
a  governor,  to  run  even.”  lie  also  asks  the  expense  of  a 
windmill  for  watering  stock  from  a  well  ten  feet  deep. — 
We  know  of  two  instances  in  which  the  flutter  wheel  de¬ 
scribed  is  used,  but  without  a  governor  for  regulating  the 
blinds.  These  are  moved  by  hand.  They  require  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  have  not  impressed  us  favorably. 
The  application  of  a  governor  to  these  blinds  seems  im¬ 
practicable.  A  windmill  of  much  better  construction, 
perfectly  self-regulating,  and  with  power  enough  for  a 
ten  ft.  well,  could  be  erected  for  about  $100  including  the 
cost  of  pump. 

Spvlss^'  Water  for  TVoBit,  Ponds. — 
P.  R.  Wagenseller,  of  Pa.,  has  a  spring  so  low  that  he 
can  get  no  fall  for  a  hydraulic  ram.  He  wishes  to  convey 
its  water  to  a  trout  pond  about  30  rods  distant  and  12  feet 
above  it.  He  asks :  “  Is  there  any  contrivance  other  than 
a  hydraulic  ram,  (which  I  cannot  use  for  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  fall),  or  the  windmill  (which  might  fail  in  calm 
weather)  by  which  I  could  secure  the  use  of  my  spring 
water  to  my  trout  pond?  Is  there  anyway  by  which 
the  spring  can  be  raised  above  its  natural  level  so  ns  to 
get  fall  for  a  ram?” — Water  cannot  be  raised  without 
power.  Without  a  fall  the  ram  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  seldom  possible  to  raise  a  spring  above 
its  natural  level.  As  soon  as  it  accumulates  a  little  head, 
it  will  force  an  outlet  at  some  fresh  point,  often 'bejmnd 
the  reach  of  masonry.  Under  the  circumstances  describ¬ 
ed,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  promising  as  a  good 
windmill.  By  giving  a  little  extra  size  so  that  the  pump 
may  be  worked  during  light  winds,  there  will  hardly  ever 
be  21  hours  together  when  the  pump  will  not  work. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  5. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  I  attach  too  much 
consequence  to  purity  of  blood  in  horse  breed¬ 
ing,  I  desire  to  give  the  reason  for  my  belief  that 
it  is  not  the  only  good  thing,  but  much  the  best 
tiling  to  be  sought  after. 

What  we  know  is  that  the  blood-horse  is  a  des¬ 
cendant,  with  perhaps  a  slight  admixture  from 
other  sources,  of  the  Oriental  horse,  whether 
Syrian,  Barb,  Turk  or  Arab.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  blood-horse,  otherwise  called  the  “thorough¬ 
bred”  horse,  is  even  better  than  his  Oriental  an¬ 
cestor,  and  in  point  of  speed  he  undoubtedly  is 
so.  He  is  also  of  better  size  and  better  adapted 
to  our  uses.  In  gaining  these  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  lost  much  of  the  beauty  and  some 
of  the  wonderful  endurance  of  the  Eastern  horse. 

General  Daninas,  in  his  report  of  the  horses 
of  the  Sahara,  which  was  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  gives 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  investigations, 
carried  on  in  Algeria  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  His  account  of  the  feats  of  en¬ 
durance  of  the  Arab  horse  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  proven  by  most  reliable  evidence. 
He  says  that  it  is  not  rare,  in  time  of  war,  for 
horses,  under  the  saddle,  to  make  from  150  to 
180  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  tribe,  learn¬ 
ing  that  its  enemies  meditate  a  raid  upon  it, 
sends  out  scouts,  mounted  on  the  best  mares, 
carrying  but  one  ration  of  barley  for  the  evening 
feed.  They  sometimes  extend  the  scout  from 
75  to  90  miles  away.  If  their  observations  lead 
them  to  fear  an  immediate  attack,  they  Return 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  if  there  seems  to  be 
no  danger,  they  return  more  slowly  but  still  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  tents  before  the  evening  prayer, 
after  having  made  sometimes  from  150  to  180 
miles  in  24  hours,  (50  to  00  leagues).  If  there  is 
a  battle  the  next  day,  these  same  horses! are  able 
to  take  part  in  it.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which 
the  favorite  mare  of  an  Arab,  which,  had  been 
selected  by  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  to 
be  given  to  the  Sultan  as  the  price  of  peace, 
being  ridden  by  the  Arab’s  son  80  leagues  (240 
miles)  within  24  hours,  during  /which  time  it 
drank  but  once  and  ate  nothing  but  the  leaves 


of  a  date  palm.  General  Daumassavs  that  this 
young  man  swore  to  him  “by  the  head  of  the 
Prophet”  that  he  could  have  slept  the  next 
night  at  Gardaya,  45  leagues  (135  miles)  further 
on,  if  his  life  had  been  in  peril. 

These  are  but  two  of  many  instances  within 
Gen.  Daumas’  own  knowledge,  of  wonderful 
feats  of  speed  and  endurance.  The  Arabs  of 
the  Sahara  thus  sum  up  the  perfections  of  a 
horse  ;  “  He  ought  to  carry  a  full  grown  man, 
his  arms  and  change  of  clothing,  food  for  both, 
a  blanket  for  bad  weather,  carry  a  corpse  in 
case  of  need,  and  run  the  whole  day  without 
thinking  of  water  or  food.”  Of  course  we  shall 
never  see  and  We  shall  never  have  occasion  for 
such  feats  of  endurance  as  are  here  indicated; 
but  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  own  horses, 
is  inherited  from  the  race  to  which  such  feats  are 
possible,  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
infuse  this  blood  into  our  own  stock,  shall  we 
add  to  the  worth  of  our  horses. 

For  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads  and  for  farm 
work,  we  need  more  weight  of  body  than  the 
Arab  or  the  average  thorough-bred  possesses; 
but  the  extent  to  which  size  may  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  blood  is  greater  than  would  be  at 
first  supposed,  for  blood  brings  not  only  intelli¬ 
gence,  energy  and  endurance,  but  actual  physi¬ 
cal  strength.  The  bones  of  a  blood-horse  are 
much  stronger  and  more  compact  than  are  those 
of  a  cold-blooded  cart-horse.  The  one  is  com¬ 
paratively  like  chalk,  the  other  like  ivory;  and 
the  fibre  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  tendons,  shows  an  equal  superiority  in  the 
case  of  the  blood-horse.  When,  therefore,  we 
combine  the  vigor  and  xim  of  the  high-bred 
horse  with  his  greater  rapidity  of  motion,  even 
in  walking,  we  shall  see  that  a  moderate  sized 
horse,  requiring  much  less  food  for  his  support, 
will  actually  accomplish  more  work  in  a  day 
than  the  heavier  but  more  sluggish  cart-horse. 

As  Herbert  has  expressed  it  in  his  Hints  to 
Horse-keepers, — “Now  as  to  what  constitutes 
value  or  excellence  in  all  horses. — It  is  indispu¬ 
tably,  quickness  of  working,  power  to  move  or 
carry  weight,  and  ability  to  endure  for  a  length 
of  time  ;  to  travel  for  a  distance  with  the  least 
decrease  of  pace;  to  come  again  to  work  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
with  undiminished  vigor. 

“The  horse  which  can  plow  an  acre  while 
another  is  plowing  half  an  acre,  or  that  which 
can  carry  a  load  of  passengers  ten  miles  while 
another  is  going  five,  independent  of  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  amusement,  taste,  or  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  fancy,  is  absolutely  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  other.  It  is  not  only  not  true,  that 
speed  alone  is  the  only  good  thing  desirable  from 
blood,  but  something  very  nearly  the  reverse  is 
true.  It  is  very  nearly  the  least  good  thing. 
That  which  the  blood-horse  does  possess,  is  a 
degree  of  strength  in  his  bones,  sinews,  and 
frame  at  large,  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  or  apparent  strength  of  that  frame.  The 
texture,  the  form  and  the  symmetry  of  the  bones, 
— all,  in  the  same  bulk  and  volume,  possess 
double  or  nearer  fourfold  the  elements  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  endurance  in  the  blood-horse  that  they 
do  in  the  cold-blooded  cart-horse.  The  difference 
in  the  form  and  texture  of  the  sinews,  of  the 
muscles,  and  in  the  inferior  tendency  to  form 
flabby,  useless  flesh,  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the 
blood-horse.  Beyond  this,  the  internal  anatomi¬ 
cal  construction  of  his  respiratory  organs,  of  his 
arterial  and  venous  system,  of  liis  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  in  a  word,  of  his  constitution  generally, — 
is  calculated  to  give  him  what  he  possesses, 
greater  vital  power,  greater  reeuperatory  power, 


|  greater  physical  power,  in  proportion  to  hi* 
bulk  and  weight,  than  any  other  known  animal, 
— added  to  greater  quickness  of  movement  and 
to  greater  courage,  greater  endurance  of  labor, 
hardship,  suffering, — in  a  word,  greater  (what  is 
called  vulgarly)  game,  or  pluck,  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  of  the  horse  family.” 

As  I  write  this,  I  call  to  mind  a  horse  that  I 
owned  during  the  war.  He  was  very  nearly  ii 
not  quite,  thorough-bred.  He  was  raised  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  had  been  used  as  a  race-horse.  I 
rode  him  almost  constantly  through  a  severe 
cavalry  campaign  that  lasted  for  more  than  a 
year ;  and  during  the  whole  time,  he  never  flinch¬ 
ed  from  any  duty,  never  faltered  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  bad  weather  and  scanty  forage,  and 
was  always  a  cheerful  and  willing  friend  and 
servant.  One  Monday  morning  I  mounted  him 
at  half-past  four,  and  set  out  on  the  march.  At 
half-past  eight  we  struck  the  pickets  of  Forrest’s 
cavalry  and  spent  the  next  two  hours  in  beating 
the  bush  and  skirmishing.  From  half-past  ten  un¬ 
til  half-past  twelve,  we  were  engaged  in  a  sharp 
fight  that  required  me  to  keep  in  active  motion 
over  the  field.  From  this  time  until  half-past 
four,  being  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  we  were 
kept  in  scouting  duty  on  the  flanks.  At  this 
time,  ourarmy  being  defeated  and  in  retreat,  we 
had  to  hold  the  rear  until  nearly  dusk  and  then 
go  to  the  front  to  open  a  way  for  the  infantry. 
The  retreat  was  rapid  and  unintermitted  until 
six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  when  we  had 
passed  a  dangerous  fork  of  the  road.  Here  we 
halted  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  my 
horse  was  unsaddled  and  allowed  to  browse 
among  the  weeds  of  a  barren  Stubblefield.  After 
this  short  rest,  we  mounted  again  and  re-com¬ 
menced  the  retreat,  which  was  continued  during 
the  day  without  other  intermission  than  was 
afforded  by  some  active  skirmishing  in  our  rear. 
During  the  day  I  hardly  dismounted  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  until  night-fall,  when  we  halt¬ 
ed  for  less  than  half  an  hour  for  consultation. 
Mounting  again,  we  rode  the  whole  night 
through,  and  until  half-past  ten  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  we  reached  the  lines  of  our  main 
army.  My  horse  had  been  on  duty  fifty-four 
hours,  carrying  a  weight,  (including  saddle  and 
arms),  of  not  less  than  200  lbs.  During  the 
whole  time  he  was  not  more  than  thrice  water¬ 
ed  and  was  almost  absolutely  without  food. 
Yet  he  came  whinnying  into  camp,  not  as  fresh 
as  when  he  started,  but  by  no  means  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  In  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
I  believe  he  could  have  gone  another  day.  I 
had  in  my  command  over  two  thousand  horses 
fit  for  duty.  Of  these  hardly  another  one  stood 
the  work  as  well  as  mine  did,  and  I  attribute 
his  superior  condition  solely  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  much  the  best  bred  horse  of  the  brigade. 

Let  not  this  narration  be  considered  out  of 
place  here ;  for  while  no  farmer  is  called  upon  to 
ride  two  days  and  a  quarter  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  a  horse  that  would  thus 
carry  him  if  necessary.  If  it  had  been  a  case  of 
plowing  instead  of  fighting,  or  of  hauling  ma¬ 
nure  away  from  town  instead  of  carrying  a 
whipped  cavalry  man  away  from  the  enemy,  I 
am  confident  that  my  Tennessee  horse  would 
have  shown  the  same  superiority  over  the  low¬ 
bred  animals  of  the  country,  that  he  did  under 
the  circumstances  described  ;  and  I  leave  his  ex¬ 
ample  to  reinforce  all  that  I  have  said  in  favor 
of  breeding  to  thorough-bred  sires.  My  future 
papers  will  be  devoted  to  other  branches  of  the 
subject ;  but  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  realize,  that  the  very  keystone  of  all 
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good  horse  breeding  lies  in  the  resort  to  the  high¬ 
est  bred  sire  whose  services  can  be  obtained. 

-»  « - ->«•■ — — — ■ — - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  6. 

The  season  for  soiling  has  now  arrived. 
Those  who  have  intended  to  make  it  a  sole 
reliance  for  their  summer  feeding,  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  before  this;  but  there  is  still  time 
to  put  in  sowed  corn  to  help  out  the  pastures 
during  the  drier  weather  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  No  time,  however,  must  be  lost.  By 
the  middle  of  this  month,  at  the  latest,  the  seed 
should  be  in  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  manage  an  American  stock 
farm  advantageously  without  adopting  some 
such  expedient. 

From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle 
of  July,  our  good  pastures  are  luxuriant,  and 
are  capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  stock 
than  they  can  carry  through  the  July  and 
August  drought.  As  a  consequence,  we  are 
unable  to  consume  all  the  provender  that  is 
available  in  June,  because  this  would  require 
us  to  keep  more  animals  than  could  be  fed  in 
August.  Or,  if  we  do  stock  our  pastures  to  the 
utmost  of  their  June  capacity,  our  animals  will 
be  half  starved  during  the  drought. 

Much  the  simplest  way  to  regulate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  supply  and  demand,  is  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  soiling.  In  this  case,  we  are  sure  that 
we  shall  always  have  enough,  and  the  surplus, — 
that  which  the  cattle  do  not  consume, — instead  of 
being  scattered  in  irregular  patches  over  the 
pasture,  much  of  it  overgrown,  and  mixed  with 
weeds,  is  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  mowed, 
cured,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  a  country  like  this, 
any  very  considerable  proportion  of  its  farmers 
will  be  able  to  command  sufficient  labor  for  a 
complete  system  of  soiling;  and  as  we  have  to 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  the  most  valuable 
advice  that  can  be  given  to  average  American 
farmers,  would  be  to  lay  down  the  paper  at  once, 
and  set  i  mmediately  to  work  to  prepare, for  sowed 
corn,  enough  land  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
for  each  head  of  full  grown  stock  on  the  farm. 

By  and  by,  when  the  hill-sides  become  brown¬ 
ed  with  the  scorching  summer  sun,  and  the 
withered  grass  fails  to  furnish  the  necessary 
food,  then  the  corn,  three  or  four  feet  high  and 
covering  the  ground  with  a  succulent  mass  of 
vegetation,  will  give  the  animals  such  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  every  morning  and  evening,  as  will 
carry  them  back  to  the  condition  of  early  June. 
If  the  pastures  are  suffering  more  than  usual, 
such  an  amount  of  fodder  as  this,  would  enable 
us  to  keep  the  stock  entirely  off  until  the  early 
fall  rains  bring  them  to  a  better  condition. 

I  am  perhaps  not  quite  right  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  best  advice  to  be  given.  It  is  more 
properly  the  advice  which  it  will  be  the  easiest 
to  get  followed.  What  really  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  most  farms,  is  to  sell  off  or  to  turn 
out  to  woodland  the  poorer  half  of  the  farm, 
concentrating  the  whole  amount  of  labor,  cap¬ 
ital,  and  manure  on  the  smaller  area.  There  is 
hardly  a  large  town  in  the  country  near  which 
some  thrifty  gardener  is  not  bringing  up  a  fami¬ 
ly  and  growing  rich  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  garden.  Any  ten  acres  of  good  land  may, 
without  much  straining,  be  made  to  produce  the 
summer  and  winter  food  of  fifteen  cows.  What 
we  want  is  a  more  resolute  concentration  of  our 
efforts  on  smaller  areas.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
farm  of  200  acres  on  which  30  head  of  stock  are 
kept,  and  from  which  50  tons  of  hay  are  an¬ 
nually  sold.  From  what  I  know  of  the  land,  I 


feel  confident  that,  if  150  acres  were  sold,  out¬ 
right,  and  the  money  thus  obtained  all  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  improvement  of  the  remaining  50,  it 
could  be  made,  within  five  years,  to  carry  50 
head  of  stock  and  to  sell  an  equal  value  of  roots 
or  grain.  What  we  want  is  High  Farming;  not 
$20,000  barns,  fancy  cattle,  and  fancy  manage¬ 
ment,  but  rich  food  and  plenty  of  it;  copious 
manure  heaps  protected  from  the  weather;  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  cultivation  ;  and  the  crowd¬ 
ing  of  each  crop  to  the  highest  point  that  it  is 
capable  of.  When  I  see  a  man  trying  to  make 
five  loads  of  manure  cover  an  acre  of  land,  I 
always  wish  that  I  could  make  him,  just  once, 
concentrate  it  upon  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  (and  it  is  a  point  that  we  very  sel¬ 
dom  attain),  it  is  the  manure  that  makes  the  crop. 
On  ordinary  land,  a  ton  of  manure  will  produce 
as  good  a  result  on  four  rods,  as  it  would  on  half 
an  acre.  To  get  this  result  we,  in  one  case, 
plow,  sow,  cultivate,  and  harvest,  twenty  times 
as  much  land  as  in  the  other,  and  it  costs  twen¬ 
ty  times  as  much  to  do  it.  The  more  we  can 
concentrate  our  production  within  small  areas, 
that  is,  the  less  we  spread  ourselves  out  thin 
over  big  farms,  the  more  profit  we  shall  get  for 
our  own  work,  our  supervision,  and  our  capital. 

Very  often  visitors  to  Ogden  Farm,  when  they 
see  its  narrow  boundaries,  point  to  the  unculti¬ 
vated  land  adjoining  it  and  say:  “It  is  a  pity 
you  can’t  buy  100  or  200  acres  of  that  land  and 
bring  your  farm  up  to  a  good  size.”  I  usually 
tell  them  that  that  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to 
avoid.  Before  I  get  through,  I  hope  to  treble 
the  quantity  of  the  land ;  but  I  hope  to  do  it  by 
fishing  out  the  next  two  farms  that  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  under  this  one.  If  I  can  make  the  soil 
three  times  as  deep  or  three  times  as  rich  or  b\r 
any  means  three  times  as  productive  as  it  now 
is,  I  shall  have  virtually  added  120  acres  to  the 
farm;  and  I  shall  have  the  further  advantage 
that  the  new  land  will  be  no  farther  from  the 
barn,  than  what  I  now  cultivate,  and  that  one 
plowing  will  answer  for  all  three  tracts. 

The  great  agent  in  this  improvement  will  be 
the  soiling  system,  which  I  have  now  tried  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  prove  its  efficiency.  It  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  on  which  I  have  no  patent, which  was  invent¬ 
ed  long  before  the  improvement  of  Ogden  Farm 
was  thought  of,  and  which  is  equally  open  to 
every  farmer  who  chooses  to  “haul  in  his  horns” 
and  raise  his  present  crops  from  one-quarter  his 
present  area.  The  objection  that  a  large  amount 
of  labor  is  required,  has,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  weight,  but  not  so  much  as  is  supposed.  Any 
man  who  will  keep  watch  for  a  week,  even  in 
summer  time,  over  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  the 
grocery  store,  and  the  village,  will  see  enough 
time  idled  away  by  the  farmers  themselves,  to 
suffice  for  the  soiling  of  all  the  live-stock  in  the 
township.  And  this  is  another  point  involved 
in  the  question  of  High  Farming;  what  this 
requires  is  no  more  a  larger  number  of  men 
than  the  full  industrial  employment  of  every 
man’s  time.  Gossipping,  pottering,  and  sheer 
idleness  occupy,  on  an  average,  at  least  a  whole 
month  out  of  each  year  of  every  farmer’s  life. 
And  a  month’s  time,  well  put  in,  from  sun  to 
sun,  will  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  that 
would  surprise  even  the  most  industrious.  Many 
a  man  dawdles  away,  on  an  average,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  poking  along  over  the  road 
at  a  jog  trot  to  town  to  sell  an  amount  of  pro¬ 
duce  that  is  actually  not  worth  the  time  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  horse.  Another  requirement  of 
High  Farming  and  especially  of  soiling,  is  sys¬ 
tem.  Plans  must  be  made  beforeband ;  tools 
must  be  repaired  in  bad  weather ;  and  every 


moment  of  good  working  t  ime  must  be  made  to 
tell  to  the  utmost.  It  would  be  enough  to  make 
any  ordinary  farmer  rich,  if  he  would  employ, 
in  profitable  and  well  planned  work,  the  time 
that  lie  now  spends  in  hunting  for  mislaid  tools ; 
getting  hay  rakes  repaired  during  the  haying 
season;  loafing  along  the  road  and  spoiling  two 
or  three  half-days  every  week  in  going  to  town 
on  trifling  errands. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
compliment  that  American  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  Agricultural  writers,  but 
I  happen  to  be  a  farmer  myself;  and  I  live  in  a 
community  of  farmers.  I  preach  better  than  I 
practice,  and  I  am  not  innocent  of  the  faults 
that  I  have  portrayed  ;  but  I  have  the  grace  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  find  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  in  my  own  habits  and  in  those  of  most 
of  my  neighbors  for  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Most  of  us  fool  away  time  enough  to  make  us 
much  better  farmers  than  we  are. 

I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  perplexed  on 
the  subject  of  plowing  for  corn.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  an  advocate  for  deep  plowing  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  that  is,  as  deep  as  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  allow  ;  but  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  deep  plowing  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  my  corn  crop  last  year.  This 
spring,  I  have  laid  out  for  an  experiment  in  the 
other  direction.  I  shall  plow’  my  corn-land, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  four  inches  deep,  only  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  furrow  with  a  subsoil-plow  so 
as  to  get  the  advantage  of  deep  rooting,  without 
removing  the  richer  soil  and  the  manure  too  far 
from  the  surface.  I  propose  to  plow  with 
Collins’  cast  steel  plow’s ;  one  followed  by  the 
ordinary  subsoil-plow,  and  the  other  having 
a  subsoil  attachment  made  with  it.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  that  three  horses  draw  this  combined  imple¬ 
ment,  when  four  would  be  required  for  two  im¬ 
plements  doing  the  same  work.  Even  if  four 
horses  are  required  for  it  also,  I  shall  at  least 
save  the  labor  of  one  man  ;  and  as  any  other  field 
plow  has  the  Volkman  guide,  little  Hinderck 
can  manage  that  team,  and  the  plow,  which 
has  no  handles,  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  amount  of  hand  labor  required  in 
weeding,  to  abandon  the  system  of  drill  plant¬ 
ing,  and  to  plant  in  hills  so  as  to  be  able  to  cul¬ 
tivate  both  ways.  Having  purchased  Thomas’s 
smoothing  harrow,  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
and  shall  plant  in  drills  again.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  harrow’,  that  it  almost  entirely  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  hand-hoeing  corn.  It 
takes  a  breadth  of  9  feet,  and  has  120  steel  teeth 
which  slope  backward,  so  that  it  breaks  and 
crumbles  the  soil  without  tearing  out  any  well 
rooted  plants.  Friend  Thomas  assures  me  that 
it  may  be  driven  broadcast  over  a  cornfield, 
after  the  corn  has  spread  its  leaf,  without  injur¬ 
ing  a  single  plant,  and  that  it  will  kill  every 
weed  less  than  an  inch  high.  This  looks  like  a 
large  story  ;  but  my  experiments  with  the  har¬ 
row  thus  far  indicate  that  it  is  true,  and  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  system  in  cultivating 
my  whole  crop.  If  it  will  efficiently  weed  corn 
planted  in  drills,  it  is  a  great  acquisition  ;  for  drill 
planting  has  some  decided  advantages.  Not  only 
is  the  yield  of  grain  and  fodder  materially  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  corn  can  be  put  in  without  de¬ 
lay  and  have  at  least  a  fair  start  wit  h  the  weeds. 
My  course  will  be  to  plow’  a  land  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  have  the  harrowing  finished  as  soon 
as  the  plow'ing  is,  and  follow  immediately,  on 
the  same  day,  with  marking  off  and  planting. 
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la  this  way,  I  believe  that,  if  I  delay  planting 
until  the  ground  is  well  warmed,  the  corn  will 
grow  as  early  as  any  weeds.  At  the  time  when 
the  leaf  is  well  spread,  there  ought  to  be  no 
weeds  half  an  inch  high;  and  the  smoothing 
harrow  would  undoubtedly  destroy  them  all  at 
a  single  operation.  This  alone  would  give  the 
corn  such  a  start  that  its  subsequent  care  would 
be  a  simple  matter;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
harrow  may  be  passed  repeatedly  over  the  field 
until  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  without  bruising  it 
to  any  noticeable  extent.  If  this  is  true,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  raising  of  corn, 
and  will  relieve  the  farmer  of  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  that  must  otherwise  be  done  at 
a  time  when  hands  are  needed  for  other  work. 

We  are  now  getting  some  tangible  reward  for 
the  winter  feeding  and  management  of  our 
stock.  The  manure  cellar  has  been  well  filled 
with  a  solid  mass  containing  very  little  straw, 
and  with  just  enough  clay-sand  mixed  through 
it,  to  make  it  handle  easily.  Precisely  what  the 
quantity  is,  we  cannot  tell  until  it  is  all  out;  but 
there  will  be  not  less  than  400  two-horse  loads, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  it,  load  for  load,  for 
what  would  cost  me  $4  per  load  in  stable  cellars 
in  town.  A  team  and  two  men  will  haul  out 
from  the  cellar  and  spread,  from  12  to  15  loads 
per  day.  The  most  that  I  could  do  in  hauling 
from  town,  would  be  to  get  2  loads  a  day,  during 
good  wheeling,  and  it  would  be  much  harder  on 
the  team.  I  think  that  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  winter’s  manure,  in¬ 
cluding  that  from  the  hogs  and  poultry,  at 
$2,000.  That  which  has  been  taken  out  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  and  spread  upon 
the  land  intended  for  corn,  has  started  such  a 
growth  of  grass,  as  has  not  been  seen  before  on 
Ogden  Farm. 

The  value  of  this  manure  makes  a  large  de¬ 
duction  from  the  cost  of  feeding.  In  so  far  as  it 
has  been  produced  by  the  consumption  of  pur¬ 
chased  food,  it  is  as  certain  an  addition  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  farm,  as  though  the  manure 
itself  had  been  bought  and  brought  on  to  it. 
On  looking  carefully  over  the  stock  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  produce  sold,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
increase  has  repaid  all  legitimate  farming  out¬ 
lays,  and  that  the  manure  on  hand  has  cost  noth¬ 
ing.  I  shall  be  able,  this  year,  without  purchas¬ 
ing  to  give  a  heavy  dressing  to  the  corn,  corn- 
fodder  and  roots ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  now, 
anything  that  will  prevent  our  getting  profitable 
crops  from  the  forty  acres  that  will  be  cultivated 
this  year.  The  remaining  twenty  acres  have  not 
yet  been  manured  (except  where  sea-weed  has 
been  used),  and  I  do  not  expect  much  from 
them.  They  were  last  year  seeded  down  with 
clover, which  looked  well  enough  in  the  autumn ; 
but  the  winter  has  been  a  very  open  one,  and 
the  present  outlook  is  not  brilliant.  I  cannot 
see  that  winter-killing  has  been  materially  less¬ 
ened  where  the  sea-weed  was  used.  I  think  we 
made  the  mistake  of  feeding  too  closely  in  tho 
fall.  I  shall  try  the  experiment  this  year  of  not 
feeding  the  new  meadows  at  all ;  and  I  have 
mixed  red-top  and  timothy  with  the  clover  seed, 
hoping  that  the  three  will  sufficiently  cover  the 
ground  to  protect  the  roots.  As  this  year’s  seed¬ 
ing  is  on  land  that  has  been  manured,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  for  better  results.  The  pres¬ 
ent  clover  land  will  be  re-sown  with  the  mixed 
seeds,  and  brushed  in  with  the  smoothing  har¬ 
row;  the  whole  receiving  a  top-dressing  of  plaster 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  Whether  this 
will  do  any  good,  remains  to  beseem  There  is  a 
popular  idea  that  plaster  has  no  effect  near  the 
sea-shore;  its  use  is  practically  unknown  here. 


Sheep  Dipping  to  Destroy  Ticks  and  Scab. 

All  kinds  of  sheep  are,  at  times,  annoyed  by 
parasites  in  their  wool  or  skin,  which  can  only 
be  removed  and  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  them. 
The  most  common  of  these  parasites  are  the 
lick  or  louse,  and  the  scab-mite.  The  sheep- 
tick,  or  properly  perhaps,  the  sheep-louse,  for 
such  it  is,  is  exceedingly  annoying,  occurring  in 
the  best  kept  flocks,  and  sometimes  almost  de¬ 
vouring  the  sheep  alive.  Figure  1  represents 
the  tick  magnified ;  an  outline  of  one  of  the 
natural  size  is  shown  also,  for  comparison.  The 
mode  of  propagation  of  the  tick  is  peculiar; 
the  egg  is  developed  and  the  young  animal 
passes  into  the  pupa  state  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  so  that  the  little  sacks  attached  to  the 
wool,  shown  in  figure  2,  which  are  usually 
called  eggs,  are  not  eggs  but  pupae.  In  this 
state,  life  is  not  so  easily  destroyed  as  in  the 
perfect  insect.  From  time  immemorial,  dips  and 
washes  of  various  kinds  have  been  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  these  little  pests,  and  we 
might  fill  half  the  paper  with  recipes.  The 
bases  of  most  of  these  have  been  tobacco,  hel¬ 
lebore,  arsenic,  or  mercury,  made  use  of  singly 
or  mixed,  and  mingled 
with  tar,  oils,  and 
alkalies,  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions.  Now,  how 
ever,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  in 
some  form, usually  com¬ 
bined  with  soap,  and 
applied  in  the  form  of 
strong  suds.  The  skin, 
as  is  well  known,  secretes  an  oily  soap,  which, 
while  it  does  not  permit  the  wool  to  be  easily 
wetted,  is  nevertheless  itself  soluble  in  water, 
especially  in  a  soapy  or  alkaline  water. 

After  shearing,  the  ticks  to  a  great  extent 
leave  the  ewes  and  are  found  upon  the  lambs. 
In  small  flocks  the  labor  of  dipping  is  not  great, 
and  a  simple  trough  5  feet  long,  20  inches  to  2 
feet  wide,  and  31 14  to  4  feet  deep,  (see  fig.  3),  is 
all  that  is  needed.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
an  inclined  table  covered  with  slat-work,  and  set 
so  that  after  the  dipping  the  sheep  may  be  laid 


upon  it  to  drip,  while  the  solution  is  rubbed  in 
to  the  skin  and  then  squeezed  out  of  the  fleece. 
The  trough  is  best  made  of  pine  plank,  the  ends 
being  secured  in  “gains”  in  the  sides.  These 
are  bolted  together,  and  the  bottom  being  nailed 
on,  is  made  tight  by  triangular  corner  pieces  well 
pitched.  With  this  trough, three  men  are  required 
to  dip;  and  for  each  sheep  there  should  be  about 


two  minutes  allowed ;  the  sheep  being  either 
in  the  bath,  or  under  manipulation  a  full  minute. 
The  other  minute  will  be  required  on  an  aver¬ 
age  to  catch  the  sheep,  and  to  renew  the  bath, 
when  necessary.  When  a  large  flock  is  to  be 
dipped,  this  requires  altogether  too  much  time, 
as  only  thirty  sheep  can  bo 
dipped  in  an  hour.  They 
have  a  very  expeditious  way 
of  dipping  in  Scotland,  in 
which,  by  means  of  three  sets 
of  dippers, and  a  man  to  bring 
up  the  sheep,  140  to  150 
sheep  can  be  dipped  in  an 
hour.  We  illustrate  this  in 
the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  (figure  4).  The  trough  is  12  feet  long,  20 
inches  wide,  and  3  feet  3  inches  to  4  feet 
deep.  The  sheep  are  confined  near  by;  and 
some  twenty  at  a  time  are  hurdled  close  to  the 
trough,  and  passed  up  an  inclined  gangway  one 
at  a  time,  to  the  dippers.  A  little  gate  opens 
and  the  sheep  is  driven  or  drawn  out  upon 
an  elevated  platform  at  the  bight  of  the  tub,  as 
shown.  One  man  takes  the  animal  by  the  ears, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  feet.  It  is  soused 
into  the  trough,  and  every  part  except  the 
face  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted,  care  being  taken 
that  none  is  swallow¬ 
ed  or  spattered  into 
the  eyes.  The  sheep 
is  moved  along  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  trough,  and  then 
lifted  out  or  shoved  up 
upon  a  platform  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  twenty 
or  more  sheep.  The 
drips  of  this  platform 
flow  back  into  the  Fig.  3.— end  of  trough. 
trough;  and  the  sheep  are  left  to  drip  until 
another  set  comes  on. 

The  employment  of  oils  to  soften  the  fleece  is 
often  recommended,  and  is  probably  good  both 
for  the  health  of  the  flock  and  for  the  wool. 
The  best  mode  of  applying  oil  with  the  dip  is 
probably  to  pour  about  a  pint  of  whale  oil  into 
the  trough  when  each  s'heep  is  put  in.  The 
wool  takes  it  up  at  once,  and  it  does  not  inter¬ 


fere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  dip.  In  dipping 
a  flock,  both  old  sheep  and  lambs  should  be 
dipped,  and  in  most  cases  the  operations  should 
be  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  destroy  any 
vermin  that  may  have  hatched  in  the  mean 
time.  A  warm,  calm  day  should  be  selected,  and 
after  dripping,  the  sheep  should  be  stabled  or 
folded,  well  fed,  and  thus  kept  warm  until  dry. 


Fig.  1. 


Pig.  4, — SCOTTISII  SYSTEM  OF  DIPPING  SIIEEP. 


Fig.  2. 
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The  “Prairie  Apple "—{Pomme  Blanche.) 

The  species  of  our  uative  plants  are  very 
numerous,  but  among  these  there  are  but  few 
which  furnish  articles  of  food.  Berries  and 
perishable  fruits  arc  more  or  less 
abundant  in  their  season,  but  those 
native  products  which  can  be  stored 
up  are  limited  in  number,  and  as 
articles  of  food  are  at  best  indifferent. 

Neither  in  the  variety  nor  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  food  does  the  savage  equal 
the  poorest  among  the  civilized.  Acorns 
and  grass  seeds  are  poor  substitutes 
for  corn  and  wheat;  and  among  the 
several  more  or  less  edible  roots  used 
by  the  Indians  there  is  none  which  ap¬ 
proaches  the  potato  in  excellence  and 
nutritious  quality.  A  large  share  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  some  of  the  Western 
tribes  of  Indians  is  the  Prairie  Apple,  or 
Pomme  Blanche,  as  it  was  named  by 
the  French  voyageurs.  It  is  the  root  of 
a  Psoralea  (P.  esculenta ),  which  is  found 
from  Wisconsin  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  plant  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  has  leaves  with  five  divisions, 
and  its  flowers  are  clustered  in  a  dense 
head,  much  resembling  a  large  clover ; 
the  flowers  are  purplish-blue.  The  root 
is  turnip-shaped  and  somewhat  farina¬ 
ceous  ;  and  though  it  would  be  consider¬ 
ed  scarcely  edible  by  us,  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities  by  the  Indians  and 
stored  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Cary,  who 
has  given  us  many  illustrations  from 
the  far  West,  lias  sketched  a  party  of 
squaws — it  being  one  of  the  Indian 
“  women’s  rights  ” — engaged  in  collecting  their 
supplies  of  this  much  valued  Pomme  Blanche. 


nished  with  teeth,  and  in  the  male  the  throat  has 
what  are  called  “  vocal  vesicles,”  membranous 
appendages  communicating  internally  with  the 
mouth.  These  are  capable  of  being  enormously 
distended,  and  by  the  aid  of  them,  the  well- 


Our  Native  Progs. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Frogs  proper,  the  Tree-toads,  the  Cricket-toads, 
and  the  true  Toads.  They  are  all  remarkable 
in  having  their  young  strikingly  unlike  the 
adult  animals.  The 
young  are  hatched 
in  a  very  incomplete 
state,and  go  through 
their  developments 
in  the  water.  At 
first  they  breathe  by 
external  gills,  and 
have  no  organs  of 
locomotion,  except 
a  tail.  As  the  ani¬ 
mal  grows,  limbs 
appear,  the  tail  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the 
office  at  first  per¬ 
formed  by  the  gills 
is  afterward  assum¬ 
ed  by  the  lungs. 

Some,  such  as  the 
toad,  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  leave  the 
water,  and  only  re¬ 
turn  to  it  at  the 
breeding  season ; 
while  the  frogs  are 
more  or  less  aquatic. 

While  in  the  young 
state  these  animals  all  feed  upon  vegetable 
food;  but  after  they  have  reached  their  per¬ 
fect  development  they  are  carnivorous.  The 
frogs  proper  have  a  visible  tympanum,  or 
ear-drum;  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  are  fur- 


SQUAWS  COLLECTING  THE  PRAIRIE  APPLE. 

known  piping  and  croaking  are  produced.  The 
best  known,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  species, 
is  the  Bull-frog,  (liana  Catesbiatia.)  This  some¬ 
times  reaches  over  20  inches  in  length ;  and  its 
deep  bellowing  may  be  heard  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  The  color  of  the  upper  portions  varies 
from  green  to  dirty  olive,  upon  which  are  ir¬ 
regular  black  blotches;  the  body  is  yellowish- 
white  below.  The  Bull-frog  lives  more  general- 


CRICKET-FROG. 


PICKEREL-FROG. 


BULL-PROG. 


ly  in  the  water  than  our  other  species.  It  bites 
readily  at  a  bait,  if  held  near  to  its  mouth,  and 
even  may  be  caught  by  a  hook  baited  with  a 
bit  of  cloth.  This  frog  has  the  reputation  of 
being  destructive  to  young  ducklings,  seizing 


them  from  beneath  the  water.  The  hinder  legs 
of  the  Bull-frog  afford  a  highly  esteemed  article 
of  food,  occupying  the  place  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  our  gastronomers  that  the  Edible-frog 
(Bana  esculenta)  does  with  those  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  In  the  times  when 
the  English  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  everything  French,  the  French 
were  looked  upon  as  a  nation  of  frog- 
eaters.  The  fact  is  that  frogs  are  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  common 
article  of  food  with  the  French,  but  are 
only  used  as  a  luxury.  It  may  be  that 
if  the  Edible-frog  were  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  prejudice  against  frogs  and 
those  who  ate  them  would  not  have 
been  so  strong.  In  this  country  much 
of  this  prejudice  exists,  and  many  who 
live  where  frogs  arc  abundant  deprive 
themselves  of  a  most  delicate  article  of 
food.  A  few  years  ago  we  met  among 
the  lakes  of  the  New  York  wilderness, 
a  person  who  annually  caught  barrels 
of  frogs  for  the  New  York  market,  and 
who  had  never  been  induced  to  taste 
one.  The  hind-legs  are  the  only  por¬ 
tions  used ;  these  are  skinned  and  fried 
in  crumbs  or  made  into  a  fricassee,  in 
the  same  way  as  are  spring  chickens, 
which  in  delicacy  and  flavor  they  much 
resemble.  The  Green,  or  Bawling-frog, 

( Bana  clamitans),  is  about  3‘la  inches 
long;  it  is  green  above  and  yellowish 
below.  The  Leopard-frog,  (B.  halecina ), 
in  some  localities  called  the  Shad-frog, 
is  bright  green  above,  with  spots  of 
dark  brown,  margined  with  yellow,  and 
a  yellow  line  extending  from  the  eyes 
along  the  sides  of  the  body.  It  displays  great 
activity  in  leaping.  The  Pickerel-frog,  ( B .  pa- 
lustris),  so  called  because  it  is  often  used  as  a 
bait  for  pickerel,  is  23  |i  inches  long.  It  is  yel¬ 
lowish-white  below,  and  above  it  is  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  rows  of  square  spots,  which 
are  dark  brown  upon  a  ground  of  pale  brown. 
This  species  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
Wood-frog,  (I?,  sglvalica),  only  visits  the  water 
at  breeding  time.  It 
is  found  in  thick 
woods,  and  leaps 
■with,  great  activity 
■when  disturbed.  It 
is  about  2  inches 
long,  pale  reddish- 
brown  above,  yel¬ 
lowish  -  white  be¬ 
neath,  with  a  dark 
brown  stripe  upon 
each  side  of  the 
head.  The  small¬ 
est  specimen  shown 
in  the  engraving, 
though  it  usually 
passes  for  a  frog, 
is  properly  a  Crick¬ 
et-frog,  and  belongs 
to  the  genus  Hglodes 
(IT.  Pickeringii.)  It 
is  found  in  woods 
and  upon  plants 
near  the  water.  Its 
shrill  note  is  familiar 
to  all  who  live  in  the 
country.  A  related 
species  is  called  the  Savannah  Cricket,  which 
is  often  tamed  and  sings  in  confinement.  It  is 
said  to  soon  learn  to  know  its  owner,  and  to 
accept  flies  from  his  hand.  The  related  Tree- 
frogs,  or  Tree-toads,  belong  to  the  genus  JJyla. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm — No.  78. 


There  seems  to  have  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  fatality  among  pigs  this  spring,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  One  of  my  neighbors  says  he  had 
seventeen  pigs  from  two  sows.  He  was  busy 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  and 
the  first  thing  he  knew  the  sows  had  eaten  up 
every  one  of  them.  “  Did  you  see  her  eat  them  ?” 
I  asked.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  they  were  under 
the  barn  and  one  day  I  thought  I  would  go  in 
and  see  how  they  were  getting  along,  and  they 
were  all  gone.”  The  pigs  probably  died  from 
neglect,  and  then  the  sow,  having  no  other  way 
to  “  bury  her  dead,”  ate  them  up  to  get  them 
out  of  her  sight.  Another  neighbor  says  his 
sow  ate  up  a  litter  of  a  dozen.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  sows  sometimes  eat  their  own  live  pigs, 
but  where  one  pig  is  lost  in  this  way  a  hundred 
die  from  neglect,  or  from  disease  inherited  from 
parents  that  have  been  weakened  by  bad  treat¬ 
ment.  The  latter  cause  is  often  overlooked. 
A  farmer  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  he  “  Had  a  nice  litter  of  fourteen 
pigs  this  spring;  the  sow  in  good  condition  and 
well  kept.  When  a  week  old  the  pigs  were 
taken  sick  and  eleven  of  them  died.  The  pigs 
all  over  the  neighborhood  are  dying  in  the  same 
way.  They  drop  down,  lie  still,  breathe  very 
hard,  become  cold,  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  or 
at  longest  one  day  from  the  time  they  were  at¬ 
tacked,  die  without  a  struggle.”  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  some  hereditary  disease  derived  di¬ 
rectly  or  remotely  from  a  defective  male  animal 
kept  in  the  neighborhood.  For  my  part  I  am 
not  sorry  that  “Hog  Cholera”  and  other  fatal 
diseases  are  on  the  increase.  They  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  us  that  dirty  water,  decaying 
food,  filthy  pens,  and  general  neglect  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  management  are  not  conducive  to  the 
health  of  pigs.  I  verily  believe  that  there  are 
people  who  think  that  bad  treatment  is  good 
for  a  breeding  sow — that  it  makes  her  hardier 
and  healthier! 

Feed  liberally,  work  steadily,  and  clean  thor¬ 
oughly,  is  my  motto  in  the  management  of 
horses.  My  great  trouble  is  to  get  the  horses 
rubbed  dry  and  clean  before  leaving  them  for 
the  night.  Where  horses  are  worked  six  days 
in  the  week,  thorough  grooming  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  health.  The  more  highly  they 
are  fed  the  more  important  it  is  to  clean  them. 
Most  men  use  the  curry-comb  too  much,  and  the 
whisk  and  the  brush  too  little.  I  do  not  myself 
insist  upon  it,  but  I  believe  it  would  pay  always 
to  take  the  whole  harness  from  the  horses  when 
put  in  the  stables  at  noon,  and  rub  them  dry, 
washing  the  shoulders  with  cold  water  and  af¬ 
terwards  thoroughly  drying  them  with  a  cloth. 
Bvery  man  and  team  on  the  farm  costs  me  at 
least  $750  a  year  ;  and  I  question  if  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  duly  appreciates  how  much  he 
loses  from  having  poor  horses,  and  in  not  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  vigorous  health,  and  in  condition 
to  do  a  maximum  day’s  work.  Do  not  many 
of  us  from  having  inefficient  horses,  poor  plows, 
dull  harrows,  rusty  cultivators,  shaky  wagons, 
and  other  imperfect  implements  and  machines, 
lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  whole  cost 
of  man  and  team  ?  And  besides  this,  do  we  es¬ 
timate  how  much  we  lose  by  getting  behind 
with  our  work  from  these  and  similar  causes  ? 
I  had  an  old  mowing  machine  that  I  got  with 
the  farm  that  “  for  the  sake  of  saving  it  ”  I  used 
for  two  years.  Directly  and  indirectly  I  have 
no  doubt  that  machine  cost  me  $1,000 !  It  cut 
just  as  well  as  a  Wood’s  or  a  Buckeye,  but  it 


was  a  one-wlieel  machine  with  a  wooden  cutter- 
bar.  We  split  the  bar  and  had  to  repair  it ; 
then  we  broke  the  knife  and  had  to  take  it  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  have  it  welded.  He 
“  burnt  ”  it  and  it  broke  again.  Then  I  sent  to 
New  York  for  a  new  knife.  This  cut  off  the 
finger  of  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  machine  and  laid  him  up  for  several 
days.  The  consequence  was,  we  did  not  get 
through  haying  until  after  wheat  harvest.  And 
you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  hay  I  had  to 
feed  out  the  next  winter.  Now  I  have  two  new 
mowers  that  a  man  cannot  break  if  he  tries ;  and 
in  looking  back  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
ever  so  foolish  as  to  waste  time  in  tinkering 
an  old  worthless  machine. 

Where  one  has  smooth  land  that  can  be  mown 
with  a  machine,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  turn 
working  horses  out  to  pasture  in  summer. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  land  will  produce 
more  food  when  the  grass  or  clover  is  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  is  in  flower,  than  if  constantly 
cropped  down  as  it  grows.  Witiia  good  mow¬ 
er,  tedder,  rake,  and  unloading  fork,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  getting  the  hay  into  the  barn,  if  it  is  a 
good  crop,  need  not  exceed  two  dollars  a  ton. 
In  the  summer  let  the  hay  be  cut  into  chaff  and 
soaked  in  water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  horses  will  eat  it  almost  as  readily  as 
they  will  fresh  grass.  With  the  proper  boxes 
for  soaking  it  the  labor  is  very  slight.  I  used 
to  chaff  my  hay  with  a  horse-machine,  cutting 
up  enough  at  a  time  to  last  for  several  weeks; 
but  I  question  if  it  is  not  better,  after  all,  to  cut 
it  every  day  by  hand  as  it  is  wanted.  One  of 
Gale’s  Copper-strip  machines  will  cut  in  two 
or  three  minutes  all  the  hay  a  team  will  eat  at 
a  meal;  and  if  the  knives  are  sharp,  it  is  mere 
child’s  play  to  turn  it.  The  object  of  soaking 
the  hay  chaff  instead  of  merely  moistening  it  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  to  soften  it  and  allow  it  to 
absorb  water— just  as  we  soak  dried  apples  be¬ 
fore  cooking  them.  Of  course,  we  must  not 
use  more  water  than  the  hay  will  absorb,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  would  wash  out  the  sugar  and 
other  soluble  nutritive  matter  from  the  hay.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  water  is  used  for  soaking  the 
next  feed  of  hay,  the  sugar  would  not  be  lost, 
provided  it  does  not  ferment.  A  little  experi¬ 
ence  will  enable  any  one  to  regulate  the  matter. 
Horses  so  fed,  with  a  little  grain,  will  fill  their 
stomachs  sooner  and  have  more  time  to  rest, 
and  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  than  if  turned 
out  into  a  pasture — and  in  the  morning  you 
know  where  to  find  them  and  can  eat  your 
breakfast  with  dry  feet.  But  the  horses  must 
be  well  groomed,  especially  at  night,  and  the 
stables  properly  ventilated  and  kept  clean  and 
sweet.  No  food  should  be  left  in  the  manger. 
If  it  is  not  eaten  up  clean  it  should  be  removed 
before  the  horses  are  taken  from  the  stable.  I 
would  give  them  what  hay  they  would  cat  in 
the  rack,  but  none  to  waste.  I  have  a  span  of 
horses  that  will  pull  out  from  the  rack,  and  waste, 
more  hay  than  they  eat,  if  allowed  an  unlimited 
supply.  They  should  have  a  little  hay  in  the 
rack  to  eat  when  they  first  come  in  from  work, 
and  after  the  harness  is  removed  and  they  are 
rubbed  down  a  little  and  are  cooled  off,  give 
each  horse  a  peck  or  so  of  cut  feed.  When  he 
has  eaten  this  let  him  be  watered,  and  then  give 
more  cut  feed.  The  practice  of  watering  the 
horses  at  the  pump  or  pond,  as  they  are  brought 
from  the  field,  is  not  to  be  commended.  A  care¬ 
ful  farmer  may  do  it  with  impunity,  because  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  drink  too  much  when 
they  are  hot  or  tired,  but  many  a  good  horse 
has  died  from  careless  watering, 


If  horses  are  worked  steadily  from  7  A.  M. 
until  11.30,  and  then  from  1.30  to  0  P.  M. — say 
9  hours,  they  will  accomplish  more  than  if  they 
were  kept  longer  in  the  field  and  rested  every 
few  bouts.  When  I  hear  the  horn  blow  about 
5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  see  great,  stout 
young  fellows  leisurely  walking  to  the  house  to 
eat  their  cookies,  leaving  their  teams  tied  to  the 
fence,  or  with  their  heads  hanging  down  in  the 
furrow,  I  think  this  may  be  a  good  country  for 
men  but  a  hard  one  for  horses.  Because  ahorse 
cannot  grumble  and  a  man  can,  is  no  reason 
why  the  horse  that  does  the  hard  work  should 
not  eat  as  often  as  the  man  who  drives.  By 
keeping  on  until  7  o’clock  instead  of  6  o’clock, 
and  spending  half  an  hour  at  lunch,  the  horses 
are  kept  out  an  hour  longer  in  order  to  do  half 
an  hour’s  work.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep 
right  along  until  6  o’clock,  and  thus  let  the 
horses  have  an  hour’s  more  time  in  the  stable  to 
eat  before  lying  down  to  rest  for  the  night? 
There  would  then  be  plenty  of  time  to  clean  the 
horses,  and  attend  to  many  little  things  that  are 
now  neglected.  And,  from  the  horses  being  in 
better  condition,  more  work  would  be  accom¬ 
plished.  In  haying  and  harvesting,  of  course, 
we  must  often  work  as  long  as  we  can  see,  and 
the  men,  and  horses  too,  should  have  lunch. 
But  in  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  and  oth¬ 
er  ordinary  farm  work,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  keeping  the  horses  out  so  late,  except  oc¬ 
casionally  in  getting  in  the  seed,  etc.,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  the  horses  need  lunch  just  as 
much  as  the  man  who  drives  them. 

Let  the  boys,  when  at  work  in  the  field,  have 
lunch,  morning  and  afternoon.  They  need  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  went  to  plow  at  C  o’clock, 
which  was  my  father’s  rule,  and  I  can  recollect 
how  terribly  hungry  I  got  by  9  o’clock,  and  how 
good  a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  tasted 
about  half-past  nine  or  ten. 

All  young,  growing  animals,  other  things 
being  equal,  need  more  food  and  at  shorter  in¬ 
tervals  than  animals  that  have  attained  their 
growth.  And  the  great  secret  of  success,  in 
raising  improved  breeds  of  stock,  is  to  furnish 
the  young  animals  all  the  food  they  can  digest 
and  assimilate.  As  long  as  they  are  growing 
rapidly  there  is  little  danger  of  their  getting  too 
fat.  The  popular  notion  that  we  cannot  keep 
Colswold,  Leicester,  or  Southdown  sheep  in 
large  flocks  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  so 
kept  the  young  sheep  and  lambs  do  not  get  the 
extra  food  and  attention  that  they  require.  I 
have  a  flock  of  over  ninety  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wolds  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Merinos. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  Cotswolds  a 
given  weight  of  mutton  can  be  kept  in  a  smaller 
space  than  with  the  Merinos.  A  neighbor  said 
of  the  Cotswolds :  “  You  cannot  keep  so  many. 
You  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  dozen  or 
so.  These  sheep  are  not  like  Merinos.  You 
cannot  keep  them  in  large  flocks.  So  and  so 
tried  it  and  the  sheep  pined  away.”  Now  all 
this  is  sheer  and  unadulterated  nonsense.  I 
happened  to  know  the  h  story  of  the  flock  he 
alluded  to.  Many  of  them  were  imported  sheep 
brought  over  at  different  times  by  an  English 
farmer  who  gave  them  good  care  and  plenty  of 
food,  and  they  did  remarkably  well,  although  i 
they  had  no  “roots” — only  good  pasture  in 
summer  and  plenty  of  good  clover  hay  in  win¬ 
ter.  But  by  and  by  the  farm  and  the  stock 
passed  into  the  hands  of  some  young  men  who 
did  not  work  the  land  as  well,  nor  give  the  sheep 
the  requisite  attention,  and  both  form  and  flock 
run  down  rapidly.  My  father  used  to  keep  a 
largo  flock  of  Southdown  and  Leicester  sheep* 
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and  I  spent  two  years  on  the  farm  where  one 
thousand  splendid  Hampshire  Down  slieep  were 
kept;  I  never  heard  the  first  intimation  that 
there  was  any  objection  to  having  large  flocks 
provided  they  had  plenty  of  food  and  the  requi¬ 
site  care  and  attention. 

A  wealthy  New  England  gentleman  writes  : 
“Can  you  help  me?  I  have  an  Elephant  on 
my  hands  and  do  not  know  how  to  treat  him. 
I  have  bought  a  run-down  farm  in  Virginia  of 
eleven  hundred  acres.  It  is  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
and  was  once  considered  one  of  the  finest  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  country  ;  hut  the  ‘skinning  pro¬ 
cess’  has  done  for  it— wheat  and  corn  all  sold 
off  the  place  and  nothing  brought  on.  The 
fields  are  now  covered  with  a  growth  of  young- 
pines  and  its  meadows  with  briars.  There  is 
neither  muck  nor  peat  in  the  vicinity.  Does  it 
need  underdraining?  How  about  turning  un¬ 
dergreen  crops,  or  using  lime,  phosphates,  etc.?” 

If  I  had  this  gentleman’s  purse  I  should  have 
no  fears  of  being  able  to  make  the  farm  as 
productive  as  it  ever  wtis,  and  a  good  deal  more 
so.  And  it  would  pay,  too.  It  probably  needs 
draining.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
digging  holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  if 
water  flows  in  and  remains  there,  it  needs  un¬ 
derdraining.  Then  after  shearing,  I  would  buy 
sheep  by  the  hundred,  and  bran  by  the  car-load. 
I  presume  bran  can  be  bought  for  $20  per  ton, 
and  the  manure  from  it  is  worth  at  least  $14— 
in  fact,  it  is  better  worth  $20  than  almost  any 
artificial  manure  we  can  purchase.  Give  each 
sheep  a  pound  of  bran  a  day  and  half  a  pound 
of  oil-cake.  Keep  enough  of  them,  and  they  will 
gnaw  down  every  green  thing  they  can  reach. 
If  you  get  overstocked  at  any  time  feed  more 
I  bran.  The  sheep  will  get  very  fat  and  can  be 
,  sold  to  advantage.  The  manure  will  pay  from 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  food.  Suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  very  much  on  feeding  liberally. 
In  the  meantime,  put  in  the  plows,  with  strong 
teams  of  oxen  or  horses.  It  will  be  rough  w'ork ; 
but  no  matter.  Keep  the  plow  in  where  you 
can,  and  where  you  cannot,  draw  it  through  the 
briars  on  the  surface,  striking  it  in  occasionally. 
Do  not  stop  to  back  up.  Set  fire  to  anything 
that  will  burn.  If  grass  grows  as  freely  there 
as  it  does  here,  it  will  spring  up  on  this  partially 
plowed  land  and  the  sheep  will  eat  it  with  avid¬ 
ity.  Keep  on  plowing.  Give  up  all  idea  of 
sowing  any  grain  crop  ;  but  sow  grass  seed  in 
the  fall.  By  stocking  heavily  with  sheep,  and 
fallowing  at  the  same  time,  the  land,  in  two  or 
three  years  will  be  subdued  and  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  rich  grass.  Then  you  can  do 
anything  you  like  with  it.  The  summer-fallow¬ 
ing  and  the  manure  from  the  bran  and  oil-cake 
will  make  it  very  rich. 

C.  F.  S.  of  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  writes  me  that 
he  “has  been  nearly  all  his  life  in  a  factory,  but 
has  always  loved  farming  and  wished  to  train 
up  his  children  to  it.  So  three  years  ago  he 
bought  a  farm.  He  found  it  much  poorer  than 
it  was  represented,  and  also  that  money  went  a 
deal  faster  than  he  was  led  to  expect.”  I  can  well 
believe  the  latter.  But  he  says  he  “  has  faith  in 
farming,”  and  if  so,  he  will  come  out  all  right. 
He  asks  me  a  half-dozen  questions  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  etc., 
which  I  cannot  answer.  I  should  adopt  the  ro¬ 
tation  most  convenient;  having  reference  to 
cleaning  the  land,  time  of  sowing,  harvesting, 
etc.  The  aim  should  be  to  distribute  labor 
throughout  the  year;  not  to  have  too  much  to 
do  one  month  and  nothing  the  next.  When 
much  land  is  devoted  to  corn  and  potatoes,  we 


have  generally  more  work  to  do  in  the  autumn 
than  we  can  accomplish — with  comparatively 
little  to  do  in  the  spring.  With  me  the  most 
leisure  seasons  of  the  year  are  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  the  1st  of  May;  and  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  until  the  1st  of  October. 

From  the  1st  of  October  until  winter  sets 
in,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Men  are  scarce, 
wages  high,  and  days  short.  Our  object  should 
be  to  increase  our  early  spring  work,  and  ease 
off  cn  the  late  fall  work.  Sod  land  can  be  plow¬ 
ed  earlier  in  the  spring  than  corn  stubble;  and 
oats  and  peas  do  well  on  sod,  and  can  be  sown 
as  fast  as  the  sod  is  turned  over.  Barley  seldom 
does  well  on  sod  land,  unless  plowed  early  the 
previous  fall.  We  should  sow  this  crop  on  the 
corn-stubble.  Potatoes  do  well  on  clover  sod, 
and  can  be  planted  before  or  after  the  corn  crop, 
as  we  have  time.  After  the  corn  and  potatoes 
are  planted,  we  have  still  time  to  plant  beans. 

“  But  you  won’t  catch  me  planting  any  more 
beans,”  says  one  of  my  neighbors.  “  It  cost  me 
more  to  pull  them,  harvest  and  pick  them  once 
than  the  crop  was  worth.”  This  is  true ;  but 
he  could  not  reasonably  expect  any  other  result. 
He  planted  on  a  tough  sod,  that  was  so  wet  as 
not  to  be  dry  enough  in  time  to  plant  to  corn, 
and  was,  besides,  full  of  thistles.  Last  summer 
in  this  section  was  very  wet;  the  beans  could 
not  be  cultivated  before  the  thistles  were  several 
inches  high,  and  the  labor  of  hoeing  was  so 
great,  that  a  man  had  to  work  hard  to  hoe  half 
an  acre  a  day ; — and  this  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  midst  of  haying.  By  the  time  the  beans 
were  ripe,  the  land  was  again  full  of  thistles 
and  weeds,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said, 
that  pulling  was  a  slow  and  unpleasant  opera¬ 
tion.  The  weeds  too,  retarded  the  ripening  of 
the  beaus,  and  it  was  difficult  to  cure  them  pro¬ 
perly.  Many  of  them  mildewed ;  some  of  them 
rotted;  the  yield  was  light,  and  the  whole  crop 
had  to  be  hand-picked.  This  was  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  bean  culture  and  he  is  disgusted. 

Nevertheless,  beans,  when  properly  managed, 
are  a  profitable  crop,  and  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
comes  at  a  comparatively  leisure  season.  They 
can  be  planted  after  all  other  grain  crops  are  in, 
and  are  off  the  land  in  time  to  sow  winter  wheat. 
But  you  must  have  dry,  clean  land.  Nothing 
is  better  than  a  two  or  tliree-year-old  clover  sod, 
top-dressed  the  fall  or  winter  previous.  Let  the 
clover  grow,  or  pasture  it  until  the  middle  of 
June  ;  then  turn  over  the  sod  carefully  and  drill 
in  the  beans,  in  rows  2’|2  feet  apart,  and  in  hills 
12  or  15  inches  apart,  five  or  six  beans  in  a 
hill.  Use  the  cultivator  freely  and  they  will 
grow  rapidly  and  mature  early.  Scarcely  any 
hoeing  will  be  needed,  though  nothing  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  go  over  the  field  and  cut  out  every 
weed.  Land  so  manured  and  well  cultivated 
will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  wheat. 

Beans  are  one  of  the  worst  crops  a  negligent 
farmer  can  raise ;  but  a  very  convenient  and  prof¬ 
itable  one  for  the  farmer  who  has  clean,  dry 
land.  You  can  apply  the  manure  on  the  sod 
during  the  winter,  get  its  effect  on  the  early 
spring  grass  and  clover,  and  still  have  enough 
left  (from  the  manure  and  from  the  clover  and 
grass)  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat. 

C.  N.  D.,  who  has  written  a  book  on  farming, 
writes  me :  “  In  the  last  Agriculturist  you  speak 
of  a  ‘  good  superphosphate.’  What  do  you  mean, 
whose  is  it,  where  is  it,  and  what  floes  it  cost  ?” 
A  good  superphosphate  is  made  by  converting 
the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  burnt  bones, 
phospliatic  guano  or  mineral  phosphate  into  sol¬ 
uble  phosphate  of  lime,  by  decomposing  it  with 


sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  good  article  when  it  con¬ 
tains  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  it  contains  ammonia  in  addition 
so  much  the  better.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  manufacturers  to  make  superphosphate 
from  unburnt  bones.  They  cannot  make  it  cheap 
enough.  The  bone-dust  is  itself  worth  too  much 
as  a  manure  They  should  look  for  cheaper 
sources  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  who  makes  a  good  superphosphate. 

No  matter  what  branch  of  farming  we  discuss 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  old,  old  story  that,  as  a  basis  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  we  must  have  dry,  clean  land. 
Everything  must  be  directed  to  this  one  point. 
We  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  we  can  do  every¬ 
thing  with  it. 

“  For  crossing  with  common  Merino  ewes,  to 
raise  lambs  or  sheep  for  the  butcher,  had  we 
better  use  a  Cotswold  or  a  Leicester?”  If  we 
had  any  Leicester  sheep,  that  had  been  kept 
pure  since  the  days  of  Bakewell,  I  should  prefer 
a  high-bred  Leicester  ram.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
such  a  sheep  in  the  United  States  nor  in  Canada. 
A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  Mr.  Stone  imported 
some  genuine  Leicester  sheep,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  understood  their  value,  and  they  have 
been  scattered  and  lost.  They  were  too  small 
and  delicate  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  But  if  we 
had  them  now,  they  would  be  of  great  value  to 
cross  with  common  Merino  ewes. 

We  have  three  breeds  of  long-wrooled  mutton 
sheep  to  select  from:  The  Lincolns,  Leicesters 
and  Cotswolds.  And  the  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  is,  which  of  these  three  breeds  is  the  best 
to  influence  our  common  sheep.  They  are  all 
good  sheep.  So  far  as  the  breeds  themselves 
are  concerned,  it  would  make  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  which  we  select.  But  when  our  object  is  to 
improve  common  flocks,  pedigree  is  all  impor¬ 
tant.  We  must  select  that  breed  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  has  been  kept  pure  for  the 
longest  period.  The  “  prepotency  of  transmis¬ 
sion  ”  will  be  strongest  in  that  breed  whose  good 
qualities  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly 
established.  As  I  said  before,  if  we  had  pure 
Leicesters,  these  would  be  the  best ;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  probably  not 
in  England.  In  order  to  give  them  greater  size 
and  vigor  of  constitution,  with  more  lean  meat 
and  better  breeding  and  nursing  qualities,  the 
breeders  are  believed  to  have  resorted  to  a  dash 
of  Cotswold  blood.  This  has  improved  the 
sheep  themselves,  but  weakened  their  power  of 
transmitting  their  qualities'.  The  Lincolns  I 
knowr  little  about.  Until  within  a  few  years,  I 
had  supposed  that  the  Lincolnshire  sheep  had 
been  so  crossed  with  the  Leicesters  as  to  have 
become  nearly  or  quite  extinct  as  a  distinct  breed. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  at  least  one  flock  of 
Lincolns  was  kept  pure;  and  if  so,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  thorough-bred  Lincoln  ram  would 
have  great  pow7er  in  improving  a  flock  of  com¬ 
mon  sheep.  In  the  absence  of  pure  Leicesters, 
we  shall  have  to  select  from  Lincolns  or  Cots¬ 
wolds.  As  to  whichis  best,  I  cannot  say.  The 
decision  must  depend  upon  which  breed  has  the 
most  desirable  qualities  and  on  how  long  these 
qualities  have  been  established. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  one  thing.  Many 
of  the  farmers,  who  last  fall  tried  the  long-wool- 
ed  cross,  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  do  not  feed  their  Merino  ewes 
well  enough  to  secure  a  large  flow7  of  milk ;  and 
secondly  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  used 
only  common  long-wooled,  Canada  rams. 
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Dressing1  and  Cutting  up  Mutton. 

vNo  animal  is  more  easily  killed  and  dressed 
than  a  sheep,  and  the  only  obstacles  to  killing 
altogether  upon  the  farm  or  away  from  the  city, 
are,  that  sheep  are  so  much  more  economically 
moved  on  their  feet  than  dead,  and  suffer  so 
much  less  than  neat 


cattle  from  abstinence 
and  thirst.  When  on 
the  road,  whether  on 
foot  or  in  cars,  they 
lose  flesh  rapidly, 
even  if  the}’-  have  the 
best  of  care,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  are  very  fat. 
Farmers  have  fre- 
quent  occasion  to  kill 
a  sheep  or  a  lamb  for 
their  own  tables.  No 
fresh  meat  will  keep 
good  longer,  none  is 
healthier,  easier  di¬ 
gested,  or  better  food. 
When  properly  cook¬ 
ed,  no  meat  is  more 
delicious  or  satisfying 
than  well  -  fattened 
mutton.  There  is  a 
very  strong  prejudice 
against  it  in  many 
American  families,  be¬ 
cause  half-fed  Merino 
mutton  fried  and 
greasy,  served  upon 
cold  platters,  eaten 
from  cold  plates  tastes 
woolly,  tallows  up  the 
teeth  and  is  about  as 
poor  food  as  can  be  set 
before  a  civilized  man. 
Whether  it  is  roasted, 
broiled, boiled  or  fried, 
mutton  should  be  served  hot  and  eaten  from  hot 
plates ;  or,  roasted  or  boiled  it  should  be  cold. 
It  should  never  be  cooked  so  as  to  lose  all  red¬ 
dish  color,  except  when  old  and  tough,  or  when 
stewed,  and  it  should  never  bo  eaten  rare.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  often  with  great  economy  keep  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  well  fed  ;  yarding  them  nights,  to 
be  able  at  all  times  to  kill  one  for  food.  We 
have  little  doubt  they  would 
fin  d  it  much  cheaper  than  to 
feed  their  hands  and  families 
so  much  upon  salt  pork.  It 
would  besides  be  healthier. 

When  a  sheep  is  killed, 
its  logs  are  tied  and  its 
throat  cut.  Perfect  bleeding 
is  secured  by  letting  the 
head  hang  down  over  the 
door-sill,  or  tricing  up  one 
hind  leg,  thus  partly  sus¬ 
pending  the  body.  The  skin 
is  removed  by  cutting  along 
the  belly  and  inside  the  legs. 

The  head  and  feet  are  re¬ 
garded  as  offal,  and  besides 
the  tongue  and  brain  there  is 
little  upon  the  head  but  dog- 
meat.  when  dressed  for  sending  to  market, 
paunch,  stomach,  and  entrails,  with  the  bladder 
and  spleen  (“milt,”)  are  removed,  leaving  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  in  place.  The  carcass 
is  opened  by  a  slick  placed  crosswise  at  the  end 
of  the  ribs,  or  by  pinning  the  flanks  back,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  interior  should  be  wiped 
out  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  left  sweet  and  ciean. 

When  cold,  the  carcass  may  be  split  through 


1.— CARCASS  OP 
MUTTON. 


the  back-bone  from  the  inside  with  a  cleaver  or 
knife  and  mallet.  The  outside  view  of  one-lialf 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  A  cut  across  the  middle 
at  the  end  of  the  ribs  divides  the  half  into  fore 
and  hind-quarters.  Each  is  often  cooked  entire 
after  being  properly  “jointed.  To  “joint”  the 
liind-quarter  or  prepare  it  for  roasting  or  boil¬ 
ing,  cut  through  the 
spine  at  the  vertebrae, 
not  with  a  cleaver, 
which  makes  an  un¬ 
certain  cut,  but  with 
a  strong  knife  and 
mallet ;  then  cut  the 
flesh  of  the  leg  free 
from  the  bone  from 
the  hock  to  the  stifle 
joint,  skewering  the 
flesh  over  the  end. 
The  fore-quarter  is 
often  roasted  (never 
boiled),  and  is  best 
prepared  by  cutting 
off  the  neck  proper, 
which  makes  a  fair 
piece  for  a  stew  or 
haricot;  taking  out 
the  shoulder-blade 
with  as  little  meat 
adhering  as  possible, 
cutting  between  the 
vertebrae, -as  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  liind- 
quarter;  treating  the 
breast  ends  of  the 
ribs  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  when  cooked 
they  may  be  easily 
cut  apart ;  taking 
Fig.  2.  half  op  caucass.  out  the  bone  of 

the  leg  to  the  elbow,  and,  finally,  break¬ 
ing  all  the  ribs  across  through  the  middle. 

When  the  liind-quarter  is  cut  up,  the  leg  a, 
fig.  2,  is  removed  by  the  cut  indicated;  this 
leaves  the  loin  b  and  the  flank  c.  These  are 
often  roasted  together ;  cut  apart,  the  flank  is 
used  for  stewing,  the  loin  for  chops;  which 
are  best  broiled.  The  shoulder  is  often  cut  from 
the  fore-quarter  and  cooked  by  itself.  The 
breast  e  being  removed,  the  ribs  d  are  cut  apart 
for  fore-quarter  chops  or  cutlets,  for  frying. 


MR.  HARTSHORN’S  FENCE. 

Fencing  across  Streams. 


We  give  herewith  an  ingenious  and  simple 
flood-gate  or  bars  for  fencing  across  streams.  A 
model  and  description  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
Agriculturist  by  Mr.  Asa  Hartshorn,  of  Ashta¬ 
bula  Co.,  Ohio.  The  engraving,  prepared  from 
the  neat  model,  precludes  the  necessity  of  a 
particular  description.  Mr.  H.  writes  as  follows: 


“  I  assisted  my  father  50  years  ago  in  making 
a  set  of  bars  in  this  way,  in  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  and  they  remained  good  for  30  years  or 
more.  The  posts  or  crotches  should  be  fasten¬ 
ed  firmly  by  stones,  or  be  set  well  into  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  Two  staples  and  one  link  are 
required  to  each  bar.  These  should  be  made  of 
1  la-inch  iron.  The  other  ends  of  the  bars  rest 
on  3| 4-incli  pins.  In  time  of  a  flood,  one  or 
more  of  the  bars  may  float  up  and  swing  around 
down  stream,  and  when  the  water  subsides, 
they  may  be  returned  to  their  places.  These 
floating  bars  have  the  advantage  over  any  other 
gate,  as  they  open  and  let  all  flood-wood  and 
trash  pass.  I  am  an  old  man  and  have  whittled 
it  out,  so  you  can  see  how  it  should  be  on  the 
stream.  The  round  top  pole  rests  in  the  crotch  of 
the  posts  above  high  water,  and  in  this  way  any 
stream  25  feet  wide  can  be  fenced  with  safety.” 


There  are  many  sections  in  which  limestone  or 
sandstone  rocks  or  boulders  occur  abundantly, 
which  may  be  split  into  slabs  of  convenient  size 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  following  sug¬ 
gestive  communication.  They  are  not  unfre- 
queutly  used  for  gate-posts  and  fence-posts,  and 
of  course  afe  durable  and  excellent.  “L.  W. 
S.,”  of  New  Haven,  Yt.,  writes,  describing  a 
plan  which  he  has  had  in  use  and  highly  ap¬ 
proves.  There  are  many  farms  on  which  it 
may  be  imitated  with  profit.  Wooden  posts  are 
expensive  on  account  of  the  constant  care  at¬ 
tending  their  use  from  their  decay  and  heaving 
by  the  frost.  A  post  of  this  kind  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  fence  may 
be  shifted,  as  it  is  altogether  upon  the  surface. 

“Take  fiat  stones  (ledge  limestone  is  best) 
from  21  |a  to  5  feet  long,  4  to  G  inches  thick,  and 
any  convenient  width, and  drill  inch  holes  3  inch¬ 
es  deep  in  one  side  of  each  stone,  about  18  inch¬ 
es  apart,  or  0  inches  from  the  center  each  way. 
Take  6[ 8-incli  round  iron,  cut  10  inches  long; 
flatten  one  end  about  4 
inches,  and  punch  two 
holes  for  screws.  This 
is  fastened  on  one  side 
of  each  post  with  two 
screws,  and  inserted  in 
one  of  the  holes  as  in 
fig.  2.  Then,  for  the 
brace,  take  pieces  of 
the  same-sized  iron  25 
inches  long,  flatten  and 
punch  as  above  stated, 
and  insert  the  round  end  in  the  other  hole,  bend 
the  iron  to  the  post,  and  fasten ;  then  fill  the 
holes  with  melted  brimstone,  and  you  have  a 
fence  that  will  keep  its  place.  I  built  some  25 
rods  in  this  way,  three  years  ago,  and  it  stands 
as  true  as  when  first  finished.  If  it  heaves  in 
the  winter,  it  settles  back  to  ils  former  place.” 

Another  suggestion  comes  from  Mr.  A.  E. 
Smith,  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  He  recom- 
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mends  the  use  of  a  3 |4-inoli  rod  of  iron,  bent  in 
the  middle  over  a  mandrel  of  proper  diameter, 
having  its  ends  inserted  in  holes  drilled  about 
8  inches  deep,  in  flat  stones  about  18  inches 
square,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  fence  is 
made  by  inserting  strips  or  rails  either  lap¬ 
ping  or  cut  beveling,  and  the  beveled  portions 
lapping  between  the  parts  of  the  post.  Blochs 
of  wood  or  pieces  of  board  placed  between  the 
different  ranges  of  strips  would  hold  them  at 
the  required  hights,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  Sev¬ 
eral  modifications  of  this  fence  are  suggested. 
Mr.  S.  says:  “Ordinary  split  rails  trimmed  a 
little  at  the  ends,  can  be  placed  with  the  ends  a 
little  through  the  posts  resting  on  each  other; 


Fig.3. — IKON  FENCE  POST.  Fig.  4. 


making  a  fence  from  which  a  length  may  be 
taken  with  little  trouble,  and  which  may  be 
moved  by  taking  apart,  without  injury,  and 
with  little  expense.  Two-incli  plank,  5  inches 
wide,  and  12  feet  long,  ship-lapped  together  at 
the  ends  with  blocks  G  inches  long,  and  any  width 
desired,  make  a  neat  and  durable  fence.  The 
stones  should  be  left  a  few  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  should  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
fence  in  its  place  in  a  gale.  Cement  blocks  might 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  stone — but  in  this  State 
we  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  contingency.” 

We  have  seen  fences  made  by  boring  holes 
through  rails,  or  bars,  and  slipping  the  bars 
over  single  rods  of  iron  set  in  stones  in  the  way 
described;  the  bars  forming  adjoining  lengths, 
alternately  supporting  one  another.  Mr.  Smith’s 
plan  is  a  better  one,  as  it  admits  of  the  easy 
removal  of  the  rails,  or  the  shifting  of  the  fence. 


Early  Made  Hay. 


The  practice  of  beginning  to  cut  the  grasses 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  in  blossom  is  rapidly 
gaining  favor.  This  favored  time  comes  to  many 
fields  in  this  latitude,  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  June.  With  the  improved  implements  of 
hay -making — the  horse-mower,  rake  and  tedder, 
it  is  not  difficult  now  for  the  farmer  to  gather 
all  his  hay  crop  at  the  time  when  it  makes  the 
most  nutritious  fodder.  The  early  cured  grass 
does  not  give  so  heavy  a  yield  of  hay  to  the 
acre  at  one  cutting,  and  the  same  bulk  will  not 
weigh  so  much  as  the  grass  cured  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  But  very  careful  experiments 
show  that  the  hay  thus  treated  is  much  more 
nutritious ;  it  is  relished  better  by  all  kinds  of 
of  neat  stock,  and  nothing  is  left  in  the  manger. 
This  tender,  sweet  hay  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  sheep  and  young  stock  in  the  winter. 
If  it  do  not  bring  so  much  in  market  or  at  the 
stables,  at  least,  the  hay,  that  is  retained  for 
home  use,  should  be  early  cut.  It  does  not  ex¬ 


haust  the  soil  so  much  as  where  the  seeds  are 
allowed  to  mature.  If  the  ground  is  very  rich 
it  allows  of  a  second  cutting  in  August.  If  not, 
it  makes  a  heavy  after-math  and  shelters  the 
roots  of  grasses  in  the  winter.  The  practice  is 
increasing  among  our  reflecting  farmers,  which 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  is  safe  to  follow. 

-  *  ■niTC  - 


Marketing  Butter. 


Fig.  1. — STAMP. 


Having  had  several  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  preparing  butter  for  retail  marketing, 
we  give  the  following  account  of  the  practice  at 
Ogden  Farm,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
producers  of  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  butter, 
well  known  for  both  its  excellence  and  high  price. 

The  butter  is  all  sold  in  half-pound  prints, 
each  of  which  bears  the  monogram  or  trade 
mark  O  F,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  These  pats  are 
3'|2  inches  in  diameter, 
rounded  up  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  about  an  inch 
thick  at  the  edges.  As 
soon  as  made,  they 
are  wrapped  in  damp 
cloths,  about  8  inches 
square.  The  printing  is 

done  in  a  wooden  cylinder  3!|  2  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  of  which  the  printing  die  forms  the  bottom. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  cylinder  with  the 
parts  in  place.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  3|4 
of  an  inch  thick ;  a  a ,  are  brass  screws,  2  inches 
long.  There  are  three  screws,  which  serve  as 
legs  to  the  mould ;  they  may  be  turned  in  or  out 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  butter ;  Z>,  is  the  print¬ 
ing  block,  and  c,  the  block  on  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported.  By  substituting  a  thinner  block  in  the 
place  of  c,  heavier 
lumps  may  be  printed. 
The  butter  is  pressed 
closely  into  the  mould 
and  “struck  otf”  even 
with  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  The  pat  is 
thrown  out  by  push¬ 
ing  the  block  c,  from  below,  mould  and  all  going 
into  cold  water  for  a  moment.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  be  kept  soaking 
wet.  The  printing  is  laborious  but  it  pays. 

As  fast  as  the  pats  are  made  and  wrapped  in 
cloths,  they  are  packed 
in  the  market  tub,  fig.  3, 
which  is  2  feet  high,  21|a 
feet  long  on  top  and  1 
foot  7  inches  wide.  It 
is  made  of  cedar,  and  is 
brass  hooped  and  paint¬ 
ed;  the  lid  is  hinged  in 
the  middle  so  that  either 
side  may  be  raised,  or 
the  whole  may  be  lifted  entirely  off.  One  of  the 
staves  at  each  end  rises  about  G  inches  above 
the  top  and  has  holes  cut  through  for  handles. 
An  oak  bar,  with  ahead  on  one  end  and  a  hing¬ 
ed  hasp  (brass  is  preferable)  on  the  other,  is  pass¬ 
ed  through  these  handles  to  hold  the  lid  down. 

When  it  is  pushed  home,  the  hasp  can  be 
turned  down  over  a  staple 
at  the  end  of  the  tub  and 
secured  with  a  lock  or  pin. 
This  tub  is  only  a  case  for 
the  tin,  ice,  and  butter  tray 
which  lines  it.  The  ends  of 
this  tin  tray  are  partitioned 
off  at  a  width  of  about  6  inches,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4,  and  the  compartments  so  formed  at  the 
ends,  which  are  for  broken  ice,  are  closed  with 
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Fig.  3. — BUTTEK-TUB. 


Fig.  4. — TOP  VIEW. 


hinged  tin  covers.  The  center  compartment  ,js 
fitted  with  tin  studs  supporting  five  tiers  of  mov¬ 
able  wooden  shelves ;  and  each  shelf  consists  of 
two  pieces  for  facility  of 
handling.  The  shelves 
allow,  with  the  bottom,  six 
tiers  of  prints.  A  section 
of  this  tray,  packed  with 
butter  and  ice,  is  shown  in 
fig.  5.  Packed  in  this  way, 
a  blanket  being  thrown  6.—  section. 

over  the  tub  in  the  wagon,  butter  may  be  car¬ 
ried  around  for  a  whole  day  in  the  hottest 
summer  weather,  v’ shout  losing  its  hardness. 

More  Stvles  of  Tail-board  Fastenings. 


During  the  year  past  we  have  exhibited  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  tail-board  fastenings,  which  to  us, 
and  most  of  our  readers,  have,  at  least,  had  the 
merit  of  novelty.  Some  have  been  great  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  old  rod  and  tail-nut,  and 
all  have  had  some  feature  to  recommend  them 
either  for  dumping  carts  or  wagons.  Now  we 
have  two  more  to  show.  The  first,  fig.  1,  is 
from  Isaac  S.  Bach  tel,  of  Stark  Co.,  0.,  who 
writes :  “I  first  saw  this  tail-board  fifteen  years 
ago.  You  will  observe  it  maybe  loosened  from 
either  side,  and  swung  open  like  a  gate,  or  it 
may  be  taken  out  altogether.  A  chief  merit  is 
that  there  are  no  strips  in  the  corners  of  the 
box.  I  use  it  behind  and  before  on  that  ac¬ 
count.”  The  fastening  of  each  end  consists  of 
two  semi-circular  straps  of  Rrincli  iron,  one 


attached  to  the  tail-board,  the  other  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  box,  and  forming  a  hinge  when 
united  by  a  L-inch  rod  passing  through  their 
bent  ends.  This  rod  when  withdrawn  to  disen¬ 
gage  the  board,  should  be  immediately  replaced. 

The  other  plan  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Rue, 
and  consists  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rod.  A  rod  of  the  usual  size,  say  !|  4-inch 
iron,  is  fixed  upon  the  tail-board,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  This  rod  terminates  in  a  strong  hook  at 
each  end.  These  hooks  go  into  eyes  in  bolts, 
one  or  both  of  which  are  fastened  with  tail-nuts, 
and  having  some  play,  so  that  after  the  hooks 
are  in  they  may  be  screwed  up  tight.  A  few 
turns  of  the  nut  are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  strain 
upon  the  hooks,  and  the  rod  having  a  little  play 
when  one  hook  is  loose,  the  other  is  easily  unfast¬ 
ened.  The  bolts  are  inserted  a  little  lower  than 


the  line  of  the  rod,  so  that  when  screwed  up  the 
board  will  beheld  down  and  kept  from  rattling. 
The  cheapness  and  convenience  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  are  apparent  and  well  worth  imitating. 
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Classification  of  Breeds  of  Fowls. 


The  following  communication  from  Jas.  H. 
Fry  &  Co.,  of  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  opens  a 
subject  of  interest  to  poultry  breeders,  and  upon 
which  all  will  not  agree.  In  the  main,  the 
classification  is  doubtless  correct. 

“In  the  production  of  that  great  variety  of 
fowls  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
public  at  our  poultry  shows}  the  attention  of 
breeders  has  been  turned  mainly  in  three  di¬ 
rections,  viz.:  to  produce  eggs,  flesh,  or  feathers. 
Consequently  we  have  some  varieties  prominent 
as  prolific  layers;  others  which  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  table  birds;  and  still  others  which  are 
admired  on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  or 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Among  these  various  breeds,  there  are  still 
other  distinctions ;  some  varieties  being  non-sit¬ 
ters  ;  others  periodically  broody ;  some  quiet  and 
domestic  in  their  habits,  bearing  confinement 
well,  and  never  seeking  to  roam  far  from  home; 
others  wild  and  vivacious,  chafing  under  con¬ 
finement,  or  if  at  liberty,  roaming  far  and  near, 
from  early  morning  until  sunset ;  some  are  fail- 
winter  layers,  others  even  under  the  best  of 
treatment  are  almost  exclusively  spring  and 
summer  layers;  some  are  hardy,  others  are 
delicate;  some  lay  large  eggs,  others  small  or 
medium  sized  ones ;  and  there  are  many  other 
minor  peculiarities  which  we  have  not  space  to 
notice  here.  A  knowledge  of  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  distinctions  of  the  several  varieties  will 
determine  the  selection  of  a  purchaser  of  fancy 
poultry.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  from  any 
work  on  poultry  which  we  have  seen,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wade  through  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry  detail.  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if 
we  furnished  a  condensed  classification  of  the 
various  breeds,  under  the  headings  suggested 
above.  Indeed,  the  propriety  of  furnishing  this 
information  through  some  popular  channel  of 
communication  has  been  strongly  impressed 
upon  us,  by  the  many  questions  which  our  cor¬ 
respondents  have  put  to  us.  We  therefore  offer 
the  following  as  the  result  of  our  present  expe¬ 
rience. 

A — Prolific  Layers.  —  Hamburgs,  Spanish, 
Leghorns,  Polands. 

B — Rapid  Flesh  Makers. — 1.  La  Fleche,  Hou- 
datis,  Crevecceur,  and  Dorkings;  these  four  va¬ 
rieties  are  the  true  table  birds.  2.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas ;  these  are  more  muscular  and  more 
heavily  framed  than  the  four  varieties  first 
named  under  this  head,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so 
white  and  juicy,  hence  we  class  them  as  inferior 
in  this  point. 

C — Ornamental. — Bantams,  Silkies  Sultans, 
Rumpless,  etc. 

1) — Non-sitters.  —  Houdans,  Crevecceur,  La 
Fleche,  Spanish,  Polands,  Hamburgs,  Leghorns. 

E — Sitters. — Cochins,  Brahmas,  Dorkings, 
Games. 

F— Domestic  and  Quiet. — Brahmas  and  Co¬ 
chins.— These  birds  are  very  sluggish  in  tem¬ 
perament,  and  can  be  penned  in  with  a  fence 
three  feet  high. 

G — Active  and  Vivacious. — 1.  Hamburgs  and 
Games. — A  fence  twelve  feet  high  will  not  re¬ 
strain  these  varieties  when  startled.  2.  Span¬ 
ish,  Leghorns,  Dorkings,  and  the  French  varie¬ 
ties.  All  of  these  will  require  a  high  fence  to 
keep  them  in,  though  the  Dorkings  and  French 
fowls  being  heavy  birds  cannot  rise  upon  the 
wings  as  well  as  the  Spanish  and  Leghorns. 

77— Hardy. — 1.  Brahmas.  These  birds  seem 
to  endure  the  coldest  weather  without  injury. 


2.  Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Crevecceur,  Spanish, 
and  Leghorns. — Except  that  their  combs  are 
liable  to  be  frozen,  the  birds  under  this  second 
division  bear  exposure  well  in  winter. 

I— Delicate. — LaFleche,  Polands,  and  most  of 
the  Bantams  and  ornamental  fowls. 

J—  (1)  Layers  of  Larye  Eggs ,  averaging  about 
7  to  the  pound. — La  Fleche,  Houdans,  Creve- 
coeur,  Black  Spanish.  (2)  Layers  of  Medium 
Eggs ,  averaging  from  8  to  9  to  the  pound. — Leg¬ 
horns,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Polands,  Dorkings, 
Gaines,  Sultans.  (3)  Layers  of  Small  Eggs ,  from 
9  to  10  to  the  pound. — Hamburgs. 

A— (1)  Large  Birds. — Cochins,  Brahmas,  La 
Fleche,  Houdans,  Crevecceur  and  Dorkings. 
(2)  Medium  Sized  Birds. — Polands,  Spanish, 
Leghorns  and  Games.  (3)  Small  Birds. — Ham¬ 
burgs,  Sultans.  (4)  Diminutive. — All  the  Ban¬ 
tams  and  Silkies. 

The  positions  which  we  have  assigned  the 
various  breeds  in  the  foregoing  classification, 
will,  in  the  main,  be  accepted  by  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  without  challenge.  The  classification  will 
necessarily  provoke  criticism  upon  some  points. 
We  offer  it  simply  as  an  expression  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  present  time.” 


Put  in  Roots. 


With  too  many  of  us  roots  for  cows  and 
other  stock  are  regarded  as  entirely  secondary 
to  the  main  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes,  and  so 
are  neglected  until  after  corn  is  planted,  if  not 
altogether.  Swedish,  or  Russian  turnips,  as  they 
are  often  called,  do  not  need  the  whole  season  to 
grow,  and  if  sowed  by  the  first  of  July,  are  in 
early  enough,  except  on  some  cold,  hard  soils, 
where  full  crops  can  hardly  be  expected  at  all. 
On  such  ground  it  seems  as  if  Ruta-bagas  re¬ 
quired  the  whole  summer  to  make  roots  and 
establish  connections  with  the  soil,  so  that  they 
may  make  their  great  growth  in  the  autumn. 

When  Swedes  (ruta-bagas)  are  to  be  grown, 
the  early  part  of  June  should  be  devoted  to  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  by  manuring  and  deep  plowing, 
and  such  thorough  harrowing  and  tillage  as  shall 
kill  at  least  two  crops  of  weeds.  A  Shares’ 
harrow  will  be  found  a  very  efficient  tool  for 
preparing  a  mellow  surface.  Between  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  20t,h  of  July,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  mark  out  the  land  in  drills  30  inches 
apart,  and  sow,  in  the  drills,  by  hand,  about  two 
barrels  of  good  superphosphate  to  the  acre. 
This  should  be  sifted  and  free  from  lumps,  and 
sowed  evenly,  a  little  scattered.  Then,  with  a 
hand  seed-drill,  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  acre,  that  is,  use  as  little  seed  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  early  part  of  the  month  is  not  too  late 
to  get  a  fair  crop  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  a 
moderate  one  of  mangels  or  sugar  beets  on  rich 
soil.  We  can  hardly  urge  the  cultivation  of 
roots  too  strongly.  No  crops  pay  better  on  milk 
and  sheep  farms.  Near  city  markets,  where 
ruta-bagas  can  be  sold,  the  late-sowed  ones 
which  do  not  get  so  large  bring  a  better  price. 


Cough  and  Heaves  in  Horses. — A  western 
physician  of  our  acquaintance,  who  keeps  seve¬ 
ral  horses  finds  sunflower  seed  a  valuable  reme¬ 
dy  for  cough  and  heaves.  So  useful  does  he 
consider  it,  that  he  is  careful  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  it  always  on  hand.  He  claims  to  have 
cured  a  marked  case  of  heaves  by  feeding  a 
quart  or  two  of  the  seed  daily,  and  when  any 
of  his  horses  or  mules  show  a  disposition  to 
cough,  a  feed  of  sunflower  seed  is  given  at  once, 
and  continued  until  relief  is  afforded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  prairies  where  Rosin- 


weed  ( Silphium  terebinthinaceum )  is  abundant, 
that  horses  never  have  the  heaves— and  that  the 
resinous  leaves  of  the  plant  are  dried  and  fed  in 
moderate  quantities  with  beneficial  results. 


The  Preparation  of  Tobacco  Land. 

- o - 

The  most  important  requisite  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  tobacco  crop  is  a  rich  and  well  tilled 
soil.  As  to  quality,  aside  from  manure,  any  soil 
iu  a  tobacco  region  which  would  rank  as  first- 
class  corn  ground  may  be  adapted  to  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  manure  which  may  be  profitably 
applied  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  have  never 
known  tobacco  land  too  rich,  though  too  much 
of  guano,  and  perhaps  of  other  concentrated 
manures,  is  disadvantageous.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  safe  to  say:  let  the  manure  applied  be  worth 
half  what  you  expect  to  realize  from  the  crop. 
The  best  manure  is  doubtless  barn-yard  manure, 
which  has  been  made  from  well-fed,  mixed 
stock,  and  which  has  lost  nothing  by  fire-fanging 
nor  by  water.  Ashes,  leached  or  un leached,  are 
always  valuable.  Salt,  plaster,  and  lime  are 
uncertain  in  their  effects.  Peruvian  guano,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  bones,  etc.,  are  always  useful  in 
moderate  quantities. 

The  yard  manure  should  be  spread  and 
plowed  in  deep,  then  hand  manures  sowed  on 
and  put  under  the  surface  with  a  Shares’  harrow. 
Then,  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month  as 
possible,  mark  out  the  field  as  for  corn  of  small 
growth,  and  set  out  the  plants  on  the  first  rainy 
day,  selecting  the  largest  first.  Water  the  seed¬ 
beds  thoroughly  before  moving  the  plants,  and 
give  them  a  good  application  of  liquid  manure 
after  taking  out  those  needed  the  first  day. 
The  plants  are  set  out  precisely  as  cabbage 
plants  are,  but  not  so  near.  The  rows  are  usu¬ 
ally  31 12  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  about  2‘|2 
to  3  feet  apart.  If  the  grub  or  cut-worm  de¬ 
stroys  any,  or  if  any  die  from  whatever  cause, 
replace  them  at  once.  The  tillage  should  be 
like  that  required  by  cabbages,  but  no  hilling  up 
around  the  plant  of  any  account  should  be  done. 


Prize  Essay  on  Making-  and  Packing- 
Butter. 

BY  MRS.  M.  A.  BEANE,  FARINA,  FAYETTE  CO.,  ILL. 


Management  of  the  Milk. — The  advantage  gained 
during  the  hot  season  by  the  rapid  and  complete  cooling 
of  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  as  recent  experiments  show  that  the 
milk,  thus  cooled,  will  keep  sweet  much  longer  and  yield 
its  cream  more  readily  and  more  abundantly  ;  and,  as  all 
experience  has  proven  that  the  quantity  of  butter  made, 
depends  greatly  upon  keeping  the  milk  in  such  a  state 
as  to  secure  all  the  cream.  A  saving  of  labor  is  effected 
by  this  process,  as  the  milk,  when  cooled  to  the  required 
temperature  (G0°),  may  be  set  in  deeper  vessels,  thus  di¬ 
minishing,  greatly,  the  number  of  vessels  required,  and, 
consequently,  the  labor  of  cleansing  them. 

In  a  large  dairy,  the  washing  and  scalding,  of  the  shal¬ 
low  pans  so  much  in  use,  is  always  a  laborious  and  te¬ 
dious  process.  There  are  many  methods,  more  or  less 
simple,  for  cooling  milk.  Patents  have  been  granted  for 
various  plans,  and  many  enterprising  dairymen  are  test¬ 
ing  ingenious  devices  of  their  own,  with  excellent  suc¬ 
cess.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  procure  a  cooler,  the 
milk  may  be  cooled  by  setting  some  large  pails  into  a 
trough  or  box,  partly  filled  with  very  cold  water,  and 
pouring  the  milk  into  these  pails  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cows,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  of  the  required 
temperature ;  if  necessary,  renewing  the  water. 

The  Fails  used  in  milking  should  be  made  of  tin,  never 
of  wood.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  cleanse 
wooden  pails  so  perfectly  that  they  will  not  impart  some 
degree  of  acidity  to  the  milk,  though  it  may  be  an  insen¬ 
sible  degree.  Owing  to  this  fact,  some  factories  make 
it  an  absolute  requisition  that  only  tin  pails  shall  be  used 
by  those  who  furnish  them  with  milk. 

The  Dairy-Room. — Much  of  the  success  of  butter-mak¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  fitness  of  the  place  or  room  where 
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the  dairy  is  kept,  and  upon  its  condition  as  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  taints  and  odors  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  a  cellar  is  used,  it  should  be  a  dry  one,  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean  to  the  remotest  corners,  having  no  hidden 
remnants  of  decayed  vegetables  or  fruit,  or  anything 
which  could  possibly  offend  the  most  delicate  olfactories. 
If  a  room  in  the  dwelling-house  is  used,  or  a  milk-house, 
built  separately,  which  is,  perhaps,  better,  it  should  not 
be  situated  near  a  hog-pen,  stable,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  should  anything  likely  to  impart  its  odor  to  the 
milk,  as  smoked  ham,  codfish,  onions,  or  even  potatoes, 
be  allowed  a  place  in  the  room.  Nothing  will  receive  a 
taint  more  easily  than  milk  or  cream  ;  and  all  bad  odors 
absorbed  by  the  milk,  are  certain  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
butter,  they  not  having  the  accommodating  disposition  to 
run  off  with  the  buttermilk.  We  have  known  butter  to 
be  spoiled  in  consequence  of  the  milk  standing  in  the 
room  with  a  smoky  furnace,  and  it  is  sometimes  sensibly 
affected  by  the  smoke  of  burnt  grease  and  other  unpleas¬ 
ant  smells  from  the  cook-room.  So  if  a  milk-room  com¬ 
municates  with  the  kitchen,  the  door  should  be  kept 
closed. 

Temperature. — The  milk,  whether  in  a  cellar  or  in  a 
room  above  ground,  should  be  kept  cool  in  the  summer, 
never  being  allowed  to  reach  a  temperature  above  00”, 
though  it  may  fall  below  that  without  detriment.  Milk 
should  be  set  upon  racks,  rather  than  shelves,  so  that  the 
air  may  circulate  freely  under  it,  as  well  as  over  and 
around  it.  Racks  are  made  in  various  ways  ;  the  most 
convenient  we  know  of  is  constructed  as  follows :  Take 
a  6x6  pine  post,  of  a  length  suited  to  the  higlit  of  the 
room,  place  it  upright  upon  a  pivot  so  that  it  will  revolve, 
and  nail  slats  of  half-inch  stuff  to  each  side  of  the  post, 
at  such  intervals  as  will  give  room  for  the  pans  or  other 
vessels  used.  Two  such  slats  nailed  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  post,  will  support  two  paus  of  milk,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  post.  The  rotary  arrangement  enables  one  to 
stand  in  the  same  place  to  skim  a  whole  rack  full  of  milk. 
If  pans  are  used,  the  seamless  ones  are  best,  but  deeper 
vessels,  either  of  tin  or  earthen-ware,  are  perhaps  prefer¬ 
able,  provided  the  milk  is  cooled  before  being  set. 

Washing  the  Utensils. — The  greatest  care  is  requisite  in 
cleaning  these  vessels,  of  whatever  material  or  form,  as 
also  of  all  the  other  utensils  employed  in  butter-making. 
This  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  many 
suppose,  as  the  smallest  neglect  in  regard  to  it  is  sure  to 
tell  upon  the  cream  and  butter.  The  pans  and  pails 
should  be  washed  thoroughly,  in  two  waters,  each  time 
being  made  as  clean  as  possible  with  the  water  used; 
they  should  then  be  scalded  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  water  should  be  toler¬ 
ably  hot,— that  it  should  steam  in  the  kettle,  or  anything 
of  the  sort;  it  must  “ dance  as  well  as  sing.”  The 
churn,  butter-bowl  and  ladle,  or  butter-worker,  if  one  is 
used,  should  be  washed  and  scalded  with  equal  care,  and 
all  should  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  unless  some 
arrangement  is  made  for  drying  in  the  sun,  which  will  do 
very  well  for  tin  and  earthen-WAre,  and  save  the  labor  of 
wiping.  In  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  all 
utensils  hre  cooled  perfectly,  before  using  them. 

Skimming. — The  milk  should  be  skimmed  as  soon  as 
all  the  cream  has  risen,  and  before  the  milk  has  thick¬ 
ened.  The  exact  time  required  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  temperature,  but  a  little 
experience  will  enable  one  to  tell.  At  the  time  thecream 
should  be  removed  it  will  have  a  bright,  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  a  rich,  yellow,  uniform  color,  and  such  an  ad- 
herency  of  particles  as  will  enable  one,  sometimes,  to 
remove  the  entire  cream  at  one  dip  of  the  skimmer.  If 
allowed  to  stand  too  long  without  skimming,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  cream  will  be  seriously  affect¬ 
ed.  The  surface  will  become  discolored,  blotched  and 
knobby,  while  underneath,  the  cream  is  rapidly  yielding 
to  the  corrosive  tendency  of  the  acid  in  the  milk.  The 
thickest  cream  may  be  as  surely  destroyed  by  standing 
on  the  milk,  as  would  be  the  firmest  fabric  in  a  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid.  When  thus  destroyed,  the  cream  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  thin,  watery  substance,  having  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  cream  or  milk.  These  facts,  which  may  be 
easily  verified,  show  how  essential  it  is  that  the  cream 
should  be  taken  off  before  the  milk  has  acquired  any 
great  degree  of  acidity.  Yet,  in  order  to  make  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  re¬ 
move  the  cream  too  soon.  Many  neat,  thrifty  house¬ 
wives  make  a  practice  of  “  skimming  up  ”  all  the  milk 
at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  be  through  with  the  job. 
This  is,  of  course,  very  pleasant,  but  it  involves  consid¬ 
erable  loss  ;  as  they  do  not  get  the  full  cream  from  the 
newest  milk.  The  milk  should  all  be  skimmed  at  the 
same  age,  provided  it  has  had  the  same  conditions  as  re¬ 
gards  temperature,  etc. ;  it  follows,  then,  that  some  milk 
should  be  skimmed  every  night  and  morning. 

Winter  Treatment.— It  will  be  found  that  in  winter, 
milk  and  cream  require  somewhat  different  manage¬ 
ment.  The  effort  must  now  be  to  keep  the  milk  warm 
enough  rather  than  to  keep  it  cool ;  and  a  failure  in  this 
respect  will  very  materially  aflect  the  quality  of  the  but¬ 


ter.  If  the  milk  is  very  much  too  cold,  it  will  have  to 
stand  so  long  for  the  cream  to  rise,  that  it  will  become 
bitter,  often  long  before  it  becomes  sour,  and  the  quality 
of  bitterness  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  the  butter. 
To  prevent  this,  the  milk  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60”,  if  possible ;  if  not,  the  milk  may  be  scalded 
as  soon  as  strained,  and  the  cream  will  then  have  a  fail- 
start  before  the  milk  has  parted  with  this  extra  heat, 
unless  the  place  where  it  is  kept  is  very  cold.  If  scald¬ 
ing  is  not  found  sufficient,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sour 
milk  (which  has  soured  quickly  and  is  not  bitter)  may 
be  added  to  each  pan  of  milk  when  it  is  set  away.  This 
will  help  to  sour  the  milk  and  cause  the  cream  to  rise 
quicker,  thus  making  it  less  liable  to  become  bitter.  It 
may  also  help  to  prevent  bitterness  to  salt  the  cows 
often,  and  see  that  they  do  not  eat  decayed  vegetables  or 
any  substances  which  may  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk. 

The  Cream  should  be  kept  at  about  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  (60°),  and  should  bo  well  stirred  as  often  as  new  is 
added.  It  should  not  be  kept  too  long  before  churning, 
never  more  than  a  week — four  or  five  days  is  better. 

Churning. — The  cream  should  be  churned  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  62”  or  63”.  A  great  deal  of  experience  may 
enable  one  to  guess  at  this  temperature  with  tolerable 
cleverness,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  thermometer  and  be 
sure.  This  temperature  will  be  increased  during  the 
process  of  churning,  to  68”  or  thereabouts,  when  the 
butter  will  come.  If  it  should  be  hard  and  granular,  re¬ 
fusing  to  come  together  well,  throw  in  a  little  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  churning  all  the  while,  and  the  butter  will  soon  be 
gathered  and  ready  to  take  up. 

Sweet  cream  should  never  be  mixed  with  sour  cream 
just  before  churning,  as  sweet  cream  is  much  longer  com¬ 
ing,  and  hence,  likely  to  lose  itself  in  the  buttermilk. 
To  salt  the  cows  once  a  week  is  generally  believed  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  churning.  In  case  they  have 
not  been  thus  salted,  some  put  a  little  salt  into  the  cream 
before  churning ;  but  we  think  that  in  most  instances 
where  butter  is  very  long  coming,  it  is  owing  to  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  It  may  be  so  cold  as  to  re¬ 
quire  churning  all  day  to  bring  the  butter ;  a  tax  upon 
one’s  patience  and  strength,  if  performed  by  hand,  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  dozen  thermometers. 

Coloring. — As  a  rule,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
winter  to  color  butter,  in  order  to  make  it  marketable, 
or  at  all  attractive  as  an  article  of  table  use  at  home. 
There  may  be  a  possible  exception  to  this  rule,  in  cases 
where  cows  are  fed  largely  upon  yellow  corn-meal, 
pumpkins,  carrots,  etc.,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  rule.  Of  the  various  substances  used  in 
coloring  butter,  we  think  that  carrots  (of  the  deep  yellow 
variety)  give  the  most  natural  color  and  the  most  agree¬ 
able  flavor.  Annatto,  however,  is  principally  used,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  butter-makers  in  the  country  color  their  butter 
with  pure  annatto,  giving  it  a  rich,  deep  orange  color. 
They  do  not  aim  to  produce  the  color  which  is  natural  to 
summer  butter,  but  one  considerably  richer ;  coloring  it 
both  summer  and  winter.  If  carrots  are  used,  they 
should  be  grated,  the  juice  expressed  through  a  thin  cloth, 
and  put  into  the  cream  just  before  churning.  A  small 
quantity  of  annatto,  dissolved  in  warm  water  or  milk, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  results ; 
but  a  richer  tint  is  produced  with  annatto  by  coloring 
the  butter  directly.  To  prepare  the  annatto  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  steep  it  in  butter  for  some  hours  over  a  slow  fire, 
then  strain  through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  jar  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  When  ready  to  work  the  butter,  melt  a 
small  quantity  of  this  mixture  and  work  it  in  carefully. 
A  small  proportion  of  turmeric  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
annatto  and  prepared  in  the  same  way.  With  this  meth¬ 
od  of  coloring,  an  inexperienced  hand  is  in  danger  of 
working  the  butter  too  much,  in  the  effort  to  produce 
the  same  shade  of  color  through  the  entire  mass,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  difficult  attainment  for  a  novice.  Coloring 
in  the  cream  obviates  this  difficulty  entirely,  the  butter 
being  of  a  uniform  color  when  taken  from  the  churn. 

Salting  and  Working. — While  salt  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
dervalued  as  a  preserving  agent,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  too  much  of  it  destroys  or  overpowers  the  fine  flavor 
and  delicate  aroma  of  the  best  butter.  Be  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  sweetness  of  the  fresh  butter,  salting  just 
enough  to  remove  its  insipidity.  It  is  important  to  use 
the  best  salt.  “  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled,”  has  great 
fame,  and  is  extensively  used.  But  any  one  can  test  the 
purity  of  salt,  and  perhaps  other  brands  of  Liverpool  salt 
may  be  found  equal  to  Ashton’s.  Pure  salt  is  perfectly 
white  and  destitute  of  odor.  It  will  dissolve  in  cold 
water  without  leaving  any  sediment,  or  throwing  any 
scum  to  the  surface,  and  the  brine  will  be  as  clear  ns 
pure  water,  and  entirely  free  from  any  bitter  taste.  Prof. 
Johnson  says  in  the  American  Agricultural  Annual. 
1868,  that  the  “  ‘Onondaga  Factory  Filled’  must  take  rank 
second  to  none,  provided  the  ingenious  processes  of  Dr. 
Goessmann  which  were  employed  in  Syracuse,  a  few  years 
since,  are  still  in  use.”  The  buttermilk  should  be  nearly 


all  worked  out  and  the  butter  well  washed,  before  salt¬ 
ing.  Washing  may  abstract  somewhat  from  the  flavor  of 
the  butter,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  necessity,  if  the  but¬ 
ter  is  expected  to  keep  long,  as  it  completely  removes 
the  cream  and  casein  of  the  buttermilk,  a  part  of  which 
might  otherwise  remain  in  the  butter. 

Butter  should  stand  but  a  short  time  after  salting,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  worked  enough  to  remove  nearly  all  the  water, 
when  it  may  be  resalted  If  necessary;  there  should  be 
sufficient  salt  left  in  the  butter  at  this  time  to  make  a 
strong  brine  of  the  little  water  that  remains.  It  may 
then  stand  until  the  next  day,  when  it  should  be  worked 
and  paCjkefl.  On  no  account  should  butter  be  allowed 
to  stand  long  before  working,  as  it  is  apt  to  become 
streaked,  often  so  much  so  as  to  necessitate  working  over, 
in  order  to  restore  a  uniform  color.  Besides,  if  neglect¬ 
ed  too  long  at  this  period,  a  tendency  to  rancidity  will 
be  rapidly  developed. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  of  giving  explicit  directions 
for  the  second  and  last  working  of  the  butter — its  final 
preparation  for  packing.  If  not  worked  enough,  every 
one  knows  that  the  butter  will  soon  spoil ;  if  worked  too 
much,  it  is  spoiled  already ;  though  the  danger  of  its 
being  overworked  is  less.  A  great  deal  of  judgment  and 
discretion  and  somewhat  of  experience,  are  requisite  in 
order  to  determine  when  it  is  worked  just  enough;  the 
virtue  of  stopping,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  being 
second  only  to  that  of  doing.  There  tire  some  sugges¬ 
tions,  however,  which  may  prove  valuable,  particularly 
to  those  having  little  experience.  1st.  The  butter  should 
not  be  too  warm  when  worked,  nor  should  it  be  so  cold 
as  to  make  working  difficult.  Immerse  the  ladle  fora 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  cool  perfectly  in  cold 
water;  then,  if  the  butter  in  the  bowl  is  warm  enough 
to  admit  of  putting  the  ladle  through  the  whole  mass 
without  difficulty,  and  dividing  it  up  without  crumbling, 
and  still  hard  enough  to  cut  clean  and  smooth,  not  the 
slightest  particle  adhering  to  the  ladle,  then  it  is  in  the 
right  condition  to  work.  2nd.  It  should  be  worked  with 
careful  and  gentle,  yet  telling  pressure ,  and  not  by  a 
series  of  indiscriminate  stirrings  and  mashings  and 
grindings  against  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  The  butter  is 
composed  of  minute  globules,  which  are  crushed  by  this 
careless  handling,  thus  rendering  the  butter  greasy  and 
sticky,  whereas  it  should  retain  its  clean,  solid  individu¬ 
ality,  up  to  the  time  of  packing,  always  working  clear 
from  the  bowl  and  never  sticking,  in  the  least,  to  the 
ladle.  3d.  The  butter  should  not  be  worked  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  When  ready  to  pack,  it  should  have  a 
slight  moisture  about  it,  a  sort  of  insensible  remains  of 
the  clear  brine  which  has  been  working  off,  and  at  the  last, 
enough,  so  that  when  a  trier  is  thrust  into  it,  a  drop  or 
two  of  brine  will  ooze  out  around  it,  and  the  trier  itself 
be  slightly  wet,  as  if  by  a  light  dew.  Overworking  de¬ 
stroys  all  the  beautiful  consistency  of  the  butter;  makes 
it  dry  and  sticky  ;  greasy  in  summer,  and  tallowy  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  gives  it  a  dull  appearance,  and  a  tendency  to  become 
rancid.  Altogether,  overworked  butter  is  very  disagree¬ 
able,  if  not  positively  bad. 

Packing  and  Marketing. — Butter  should  be  packed 
solid,  leaving  no  interstices  for  air,  and  should  complete¬ 
ly  fill  the  firkin,  tub  or  pail,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving 
a  flat  surface.  It  is  common  to  put  a  cloth  over  the  top 
and  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  cloth.  Some  think  it  better  to 
wet  the  salt,  making  a  brine.  The  cover  should  then  fit 
tightly,  leaving  no  room  for  air  between  it  and  the  but¬ 
ter.  Some  butter  also,  goes  into  market  in  the  form  of 
rolls,  some  pineapple,  and  other  fancy  forms  for  the  table, 
etc.  Every  person  should  bo  guided  by  circumstances  in 
his  choice  of  styles  for  putting  up  butter,  always  being 
careful  to  give  it  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  If 
living  at  a  distance  from  market,  and  the  dealers  at  his 
market-place  buy  for  New  York,  he  should  pack  in  fir¬ 
kins  or  tubs,  so  that  the  butter  can  bo  safely  kept  through 
the  season,  and  the  whole  lot  disposed  of  at  once,  in  the 
fall.  If  at  a  convenient  distance  from  New  York,  fresh 
tubs  or  pails  may  be  sent  in  at  intervals,  all  through  the 
season,  or  the  whole  kept  through,  as  he  chooses.  Or  if 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  city,  good  chances  offer  in  the  way 
of  supplying  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  the  butter  should  be 
put  up  in  a  style  to  suit  the  customers.  Some,  who  are 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  make  shipments  of  butter  to 
New  York  on  their  own  account,  instead  of  selling  to 
buyers  at  home,  in  which  case,  if  their  butter  is  really 
superior,  they  will  not  be  long  in  making  a  reputation, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  a  high  price.  Some  few 
have  a  stamp  of  their  own,  and  labor  assiduously  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  value  for  it,  as  a  trade-mark.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  butter-maker  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  (who 
never  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar  per  pound),  uses  a  stamp 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  that  “  not  a  pound  of  in¬ 
ferior  butter  ever  went  to  market  with  that  stamp  upon 
it.”  If  you  would  attain  to  a  goodly  fame,  then,  as  a 
butter-maker,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  for  your  pains, 
attend  carefully  to  the  minutest  details  in  making,  and 
never  sell  any  but  good  butter,  put  up  in  neat  packages  ; 
never  allow  your  “trade-mark”  to  lose  its  value. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  SHRIKE  OR  BUTCHER-BIRD — ( Collyrio  borealis.) — Drawn  by  H.  TT.  Herrick,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Shrikes  and  the  Fly-catchers  form  a 
small  family  of  birds,  the  members  of  which 
have  a  strong  and  compressed  bill,  which  is  ab- 
rnptly  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  half  both  strongly  notched.  They  are 
all  carnivorous,  feeding  on  insects,  reptiles,  and 
smaller  birds.  We  have  but  four  Shrikes  in 
North  America,  and  only  one  of  them  common 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  where  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  Butcher-Bird.  Its  name  of 
Great  Northern  Shrike  would  convey  the  idea 
of  a  large  bird,  but  it  is  only  a  little  larger  than 
the  other  species,  and  at  most  only  about  10 
inches  long,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
spirited  drawing  by  Mr.  Herrick.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  of  a  bluish-ash 
color,  the  under  parts  white;  the  wings  and  tail 
are  black.  The  bird  is  found  from  the  Eastern 
United  States  to  Vancouver  Territory,  building 
its  nest  in  the  smaller  trees  or  tall  shrubs.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  for  its  disagreeable  quali¬ 
ties.  It  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  sounds  of  other  birds  in  distress,  and 
thus  attracts  the  attention  of  smaller  birds, 
which  come  to  the  aid  of  their  supposed  fellows 
in  trouble  and  fall  victims  to  the  strong  bill  and 
sharp  claws  of  the  Butcher-Bird.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  even  attack  birds  confined  in  cages,  | 


coming  fearlessly  near  dwellings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  altogether  a  very  quarrelsome  and 
unamiable  character.  Not  only  does  it  destroy 
defenceless  birds,  but  it  seems  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievement,  and  hangs  them  up  as  trophies. 
Instead  of  devouring  its  prey  at  once,  it  impales 
it  upon  a  thorn  or  sharp  twig.  The  slender 
thorns  of  the  Three-thorned  Acacia  are  favorites 
with  the  bird  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  this  tree  decorated  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  small  birds,  as  well  as  those  of  different  in¬ 
sects  Avhich  have  been  suspended  there  by  the 
Butcher-Bird.  What  object  the  bird  can  have 
in  thus  suspending  its  dead  prey,  seems  to  be 
a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  It  probably  has  simi¬ 
lar  tastes  to  those  gourmands,  who  prefer  to  have 
their  game  hang  until  it  is  on  the  verge  of  de¬ 
cay.  A  related  species  is  common  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  and  has  similar  habits. 


To  prevent  Birds  pulling  Corn. 

There  are  numerous  devices  for  keeping  the 
birds  away  from  corn,  among  which  are  scare¬ 
crows,  wind-mills,  bits  oftin  hung  on  strings,  sus¬ 
pended  twine,  and  powder  and  shot.  We  had 
faith  in  the  stuffed  man,  until  we  saw  the  birds 
use  him  as  a  roost ;  in  the  twine,  until  we  found 


corn  pulled  up  right  under  the  strings;  and  in 
shooting,  until  we  found,  we  had  to  keep  a  man 
in  the  field  all  the  while  there  was  danger, 
in  which  case,  the  man  would  answer  without 
the  powder.  Where  the  services  of  children  are 
available,  continual  watching  for  two  weeks, 
will  save  the  corn.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  the  cornfield  is  often  at  a  distance 
from  the  dwelling.  Coating  the  seed  in  tar,  is 
one  of  the  best  safeguards  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  strong  odor  is  offensive  to  the  birds,  and 
after  a  few  trials  of  the  article  they  quit  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Caution  however  should  be  used  in  put¬ 
ting  on  the  tar.  The  thinnest  coating  is  just  as 
effectual  as  one  that  wfill  prevent  germination. 
Stir  in  with  the  seed  the  smallest  quantity  of 
tar  that  will  give  a  coating,  and  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  kernels,  stir  in  plaster,  ashes,  or 
dry  earth.  If  the  tarring  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  corn  is  already  up,  it  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard,  to  sow  corn  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  two 
quarts  or  more  to  the  acre.  The  birds  will  take 
the  corn  that  is  most  accessible,  and  leave  that 
which  is  below  the  surface,  or  just  sprouting. 
If  one  is  not  a  disciple  of  Bergh,  and  wishes  to 
multiply  insects,  let  him  poison  the  sowed 
corn.  He  can  bag  his  game  at  leisure,  but  lie 
would  also  be  likely  to  bag  less  fruit  and  grain. 
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The  Jasmine-like  Bouvardia. 

(Bouvardia  jasminoides.) 


The  Bouvardias  are  among  the  most  valued 
green-house  plants ;  ■whether  to  the  commerical 


the  jasmine-like  bouvardia. — (Bouvardia  jasminoides. ) 

florist  who  sells  cut  flowers,  or  to  the  amateur 
or  gardener  who  wishes  to  have  his  houses  gay- 
in  winter.  Some  of  them  are  useful  as  bedding 
out  plants,  and  flower  freely  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  colors  run  from  white,  through  flesh- 
color  and  rose,  to  intense  scarlet.  Last  autumn 
some  of  our  florists  imported  from  England  the 
Bouvardia  jasminoides,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  that  has  been  made  for  years. 

The  engraving  gives  a  flower  cluster  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size.  What  gives  it  especial  value  is  the 
pure  white  character  of  the  flowers,  which  have 
a  delicate  jasmine-like  fragrance.  Flower  deal¬ 
ers  are  aware  that  the  demand  for  white  flowers 
is  three  times  greater  than  that  for  colored  ones; 
and  every  winter-blooming  plant,  that  produces 
delicate  white  flowers  freely,  is  looked  upon 
with  great  interest.  Unlike  some  of  the  Bou- 
vardias,  the  one  under  notice  is  easy  of  propa¬ 
gation.  We  believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
offered  for  sale,  but  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  florists,  it  will  no  doubt  be  obtainable 
as  soon  as  a  good  stock  of  it  has  been  propagated. 


The  Large-leaved  Saxifrages. 

The  majority  of  the  Saxifrages  in  cultivation 
are  small  alpine  or  sub-alpine  species,  that  re¬ 
quire  a  rock-work  and  shade  for  their  success¬ 
ful  growth.  There  are  a  few  very  robust,  large¬ 


leaved  species  that  flourish  well  in  a  common 
garden  border.  The  one  we  have  figured,  the 
Thick-leaved  Saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  crassifolia), 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  appearance  of 
this  group.  The  plant  forms  clumps,  consisting 
of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  divisions  like 
the  one  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The 
leaves,  which  are 
6  to  9  inches  long, 
are  thick  and  per¬ 
sistent  through  the 
winter.  Early  in 
April  the  flowers 
appear,  beginning 
to  open  down 
among  the  leaves, 
but  as  the  season 
advances  they  are 
lifted  up  by  a  stem 
about  a  foot  high, 
and  the,  at  first, 
compact  cluster, 
expands.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  lively 
rose-color,  and  last 
for  some  weeks. 

Nearly  related  to 
this  are  the  Heart- 
leaved  and  Strap¬ 
leaved  Saxifrages 
(S.  cor dif olia  and 
S.  ligulata ),  which 
much  resemble  the 
Thick-leaved  in 
the  flowers,  but 
differ  in  the  shape 
of  the  foliage. 

They  are  equally 
hardy  with  it  and 
bloom  at  the  same 
time.  S.  purpur- 
ascens  is  a  fine  spe¬ 
cies,  but  not  hardy. 

The  first  mention¬ 
ed  species  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia,  and  the  others  are  from  Nepaul. 
These  Saxifrages  propagate  slowly  by  division, 
and  unless  they  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed 
they  will  never  be  very  abundant.  They  are  valu¬ 
able  plants  on  account  of  their  great  hardiness, 
their  broad  green  foliage,  and  early  flowering. 


the  difficulty,  unless  by  getting  the  plants  growsw 
at  the  North  to  be  sent  South.  But  Celery 
plants  grown  at  the  North  at  the  usual  season, 
would  not  answer,  as  they  would  become  so 
large  that  they  would  require  to  be  planted  out 


Celery  Culture. 

BY  PETBR  HENDERSON. 


Wliat  I  have  previously  written  about  grow¬ 
ing  celery  comprised  the  main  features  of  its 
culture  as  practised  by  our  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  as  we  are  again  at 
the  season  of  planting,  numerous  inquries  ren¬ 
der  it  necessary  to  say  something  more  upon 
the  subject. 

I  will  not  allude  to  our  method  of  raising  the 
plants  from  the  seed,  as  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  this 
season ;  and  in  fact  we  have  made  no  im¬ 
provement  on  the  system  already  described. 
The  time  of  planting  out  in  the  Northern  States 
may  run  from  June  15th  to  the  end  of  July ; 
and  in  the  Southern  States  from  August  loth  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  great  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  Southern  States  is  in  raising 
the  plants ;  for  if  sown  in  March  or  April,  as  we 
do  here,  the  high  temperature  and  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  either  kill  the  plants  outright,  or  so 
shrivel  them  up  that  they  never  start  to  make 
a  free  growth.  There  is  no  way  of  obviating 


THE  THICK-LEAVED  SAXIFRAGA. — (Saxifraga  C/'CtSsifoUa.) 


before  the  end  of  July,  and  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  if  planted  then,  they  could 
not  stand  the  long  continued  high  temperature 
and  dry  atmosphere  of  August  and  September. 
For  celery  plants,  grown  at  the  North  for  South¬ 
ern  planting,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  end  of  May,  which  would  delay  their  fit¬ 
ness  to  plant  until  August  or  September ;  this 
would  no  doubt  answer  well,  as  the  genial 
growing  weather  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  would 
be  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  special  growing  of  plants  is  likely  to  be 
done,  and  our  friends  at  the  South  must  submit 
to  paying  us  for  our  celery  already  grown,  just 
as  we  must  submit  to  have  the  cream  of  our 
profits  taken  off  by  their  early  supply  of  spring 
vegetables.  It  is  a  geographical  condition  of 
culture  that  both  sections  must  accept. 

Celery  should  always  be  planted  on  the  level 
surface  of  the  ground ;  never  in  a  trench,  which 
is  the  European  method,  and  the  one  which 
three  out  of  four  of  our  private  gardeners  yet 
practise  here.  The  soil  best  suited,  is  a  deep 
rich  loam ;  nothing  is  better  than  a  well  drain¬ 
ed  meadow  or  bottom  land  ;  if  black  and  peaty 
it  will  answer  quite  as  well,  but  it  must  be  free 
from  water.  Celery,  though  it  grows  in  its 
wild  state  in  wet  ditches,  is  as  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  from  excess  of  moisture  as  a  cabbage.  In 
new  lands  broken  up  from  sod,  and  where  the 
turf  is  well  decomposed,  but  little  manuring  is 
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necessary  for  the  first  season,  as  the  vegetable 
fibre  remaining  in  the  soil,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
sufficient;  but  on  old  lands,  continued  and 
heavy  manuring,  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  tons  to 
the  acre,  is  indispensable.  This,  however,  we  put 
on  with  our  first  era;?  of  Beets,  Onions,  Cabbages, 
Radishes,  Potatoes,  or  Spinach.  These  being 
marketed  by  tiie  first  or  middle  of  July,  the 
ground  is  at  once  plowed  up  and  well  harrowed 
down  to  receive  the  celery  crop.  The  manure 
applied  in  spring  being  diffused  through  the 
soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  answers  to 
carry  through  this  crop  also. 

The  variety  of  celery  that  we  still  like  best 
for  this  section,  is  the  “  Incomparable  Dwarf;” 
this,  when  grown  for  market,  is  planted  at  from 
2'\i  to  B  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from  5  to  6 
inches  between  the  plants;  this  distance  gives 
from  30,000  to  35,000  plants  per  acre.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  in  the  markets  of  New  York  during 
the  past  fall  and  winter  was  3  cts.  per  root  at 
wholesale— or,  for  the  gross  receipts,  fully  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  an  acre.  But  the  celery  crop  of 
1809  was  unusually  short,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  plants  at  the  planting  season,  which,  together 
with  continued  unfavorable  weather  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  occasioned  an  unusually  short  crop;  this 
caused  the  price  to  range  about  one-third  above 
the  average. 

We  now  put  more  labor  on  this  crop  than  we 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  find  it  more  profitable 
to  do  so.  In  former  years  only  that  portion 
required  to  be  blanched  for  use  in  fall,  was 
“  banked  up  ”  to  the  top  of  the  plant  with  the 
spade,  now  we  find  it  pays  us  to  “bank  up” 
all,  even  if  it  is  not  wanted  for  use  until  March  ; 
only  taking  care  that  the  “  earthing,”  or  “  bank¬ 
ing  up”  process,  for  that  wanted  last,  is  delayed 
as  long  as  possible.  That  required  for  use  in 
October  is  earthed  up  to  tiie  top  of  the  leaves 
in  September;  that  for  November  in  October; 
but  that  for  winter  and  spring  use  is  not  earthed 
to  the  top  of  the  leaves  until  November.  Tims 
protected  by  the  earth,  we  can  leave  it  exposed, 
as  it  stands  with  safety  in  this  section,  to  the 
end  of  November;  about  that  time  we  take  it 
up  and  pack  it  away  in  the  trenches;  for  a 
description  of  this  method  see  Agriculturist  for 
July,  1865.  These  operations  of  earthing  up 
and  placing  away  in  the  trendies,  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  can  be  done  by  any  common  laborer 
after  a  few  minutes’  practice,  but  are  not  very 
easily  described.  Any  of  your  country  readers 
interested  in  the  matter,  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  had  better  come  over  and  see  our  mode  of 
working.  My  own  grounds  can  be  reached 
from  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  in  less  than 
an  hour;  and  our  whole  vicinity  is  a  series  of 
market  gardens,  a  view  of  which  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year  would  be  instructive  to 
those  inexperienced  in  the  business.  Celery  is 
yearly  becoming  a  more  and  more  important 
crop,  and  in  most  country  towns,  if  grown  as 
we  grow  it,  must  be  highly  profitable.  It  pays 
us  a  fair  profit  at  2  cts.  a  root.  In  most  cities 
(New  York  excepted)  it  averages  6  cts.  per  root. 


G auden  Refuse. — Green  stuff,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage  leaves,  radish  and  beet  tops,  and  the  like, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry.  Let  them  go 
while  fresh  to  the  pigpen  or  to  the  compost  heap. 
Young  weeds — and  old  ones  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  the  garden— should  have  the  same 
destination.  By  saving  all  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  in  a  heap  by  itself,  or  putting  it  in  the 
pigpen,  a  surprising  accumulation  of  valuable 
compost  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Opium  Culture. 

Already  more  space  has  been  devoted  to 
Opium  culture  than  we  intended  to  give,  but 
our  account  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not 
give  our  correspondent  “B’s”  manner  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  product.  He  makes  a  scarifier  for 
the  purpose,  and  has  forwarded  us  one  from 
which  the  engraving,  figure  1,  is  made.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  light  wooden  handle,  curved  so  as  to 
fit  the  hand  conveniently;  atone  end  are  insert¬ 
ed  four  small  knives  or  lancets.  This  portion 


Fig.  1. —SCARIFIER. 


is  curved  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of 
the  capsule,  and  it  slopes  from  below  upwards, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  end  of  the 
handle  is  covered  with  a  thin  metal  plate,  in 
which  are  slits  through  which  the  knives  pro¬ 
ject.  This  plate  is  attached  to  the  handle  at 
the  sides,  but  is  free  at  the  ends  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  spring  when  the  implement  is  pressed 
against  the  capsule.  The  manner  of  holding 
the  scarifier  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  capsule 
is  held  firm  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 


hand,  and  the  scarifier  applied  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  capsule  and  brought  upward  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  touch,  following  the  curve.  A  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  one  to  scarify  rapidly  without 
cutting  through  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  the  afternoon;  the 
juice  when  it  first  exudes  is  quite  liquid,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  shake  it  off  by 
brushing  against  the  plants.  The  product  is 
scraped  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew 
is  off.  For  this  purpose  a  knife  is  t^ed,  shaped 
as  in  figure  3.  The  edge  is  smooth  but  not 
sharp.  The  opium  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  cap¬ 
sules  is  removed,  and  then  the  knife  is  cleaned 


Fig.  3. — COLLECTING  KNIFE. 


by  transferring  the  accumulation  to  a  vessel 
carried  for  receiving  it.  The  amount  gathered 
each  day  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  and  when 
about  half  dry  it  is  added  to  the  mass.  The 
scarifying  is  repeated  from  two  to  six  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  capsule  and  the  yield. 
In  India  the  gatherers  of  opium  sell  their  crude 
product  to  the  factories,  where  that  bought  of 
various  growers  is  mixed  and  worked  over  and 
made  into  cakes  for  commerce.  The  foreign 
opium  is  made  into  various  sized  balls,  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  which  is  covered  with  poppy  petals,  and 
sometimes  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Should 
opium  become  a  product  of  importance  with  us, 
no  doubt  some  plan  for  preparing  it  for  market 
will  be  hit  upon,  which  will  be  an  improvement 


upon  those  followed  abroad.  Dr.  B.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  details  given  in  this 
and  previous  articles,  is  very  confident  that 
opium  can  be  made  a  paying  crop  if  proper 
pains  be  taken,  and  that  it  would  afford  easy 
and  profitable  labor  to  women  and  children. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Several  have  written  to  ask  what  has  become 
of  the  “  Notes  from  the  Pines.”  I  did  not,  when 
I  began  these  notes,  engage  for  a  regular  series, 
but  chose  to  put  in  this  form  the  odds  and  ends 
of  personal  experience  that  could  be  more 
readily  given  in  this  way  than  in  a  regular 
article.  They  will  be  continued,  as  the  doctors 
prescribe  medicine— 'pro  re  nata. 

Nothing  gives  a  more  home-like  aspect  to  a 
house  than  an  abundance  of  climbing  shrubs. 
These  are  generally  put  up  in  an  awkward  man¬ 
ner.  Some  fasten  them  directly  to  the  wood¬ 
work  by  means  of  straps  of  leather.  This  dis¬ 
colors  the  paint  and  is  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  Another  way  is  to  build 
trellises  against  the  veranda.  There  were  here 
some  great  ladder-like  things,  strong  enough  for 
a  man  to  climb  up  by ;  there  was  more  trel¬ 
lis  than  vine.  These  structures  were  taken  away 
and  galvanized  iron  wrire  substituted.  I  found 
at  Patterson  Brothers’  hardware  store  some 
green-house  screw-eyes,  which  are  1  |,-inch  rods 
of  galvanized  iron  with  an  eye  at  one  end  and  a 
gimlet-pointed  screw  at  the  other.  These  screw- 
eyes  answer  admirably  for  holding  the  wire, 
and  a  support  may  be  put  up  by  their  use,  which 
will  be  both  inconspicuous  and  serviceable. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  Perpetual  Spinach  Beet.  Roots  which 
had  been  frequently  cut  from,  last  summer,  kept 
admirably  through  the  winter  with  a  slight 
covering  of  salt  hay,  and  in  April  again  gave  a 
supply  of  greens.  This  year  I  propose  to  plaut 
some  in  September,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
through  the  winter.  These  are  not  to  be  cut 
from,  and  will  be  much  more  vigorous  in  spring 
than  partially  exhausted  roots. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  we  are  influenced 
by  external  appearances.  The  Irishman’s  mot¬ 
to,  “Niver  mind  the  book  for  the  cover,”  is  a 
favorite  one  with  me,  but  I  don’t  live  up  to  it. 
Several  dealers  have  sent  me  collections  of  flower 
seeds,  and  at  sowing  time  I  found  I  had  three 
or  four  papers  of  the  same  thing  from  as  many 
different  establishments.  I  did  not  care  to  sow 
more  than  one  paper  of  each,  and  I  found  my¬ 
self  each  time  selecting  the  packet  that  was  in 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  neatly  printed. 

A  wooden  hay-rake  is  an  odd  thing  to  use  in 
the  garden,  but  it  is  a  very  efficient  tool.  When 
the  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  as  care¬ 
fully  as  may  be,  there  will  be  ridges  and  uneven 
portions  to  level,  and  a  wooden  rake  does  it 
better  than  a  steel  one.  It  is  lighter  to  use,  and 
being  so  broad,  it  gets  over  the  surface  rapidly. 

In  England  the  winter  decoration  of  gardens 
is  an  important  part  of  the  gardener’s  duties,  and 
last  winter,  which  was  so  unusually  favorable  for 
such  things,  set  me  to  considering  if  a  set  of 
plants  could  not  be  selected  which  would  allow 
us  to  do  something  pretty  and  effective  in  our  less 
favorable  climate.  Almost  every  year  the  ground 
is  bare  of  snow  for  weeks  at  a  time,  when  it  would 
be  cheering  to  look  out  upon  a  well  arranged 
bed,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  green  were 
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planted  in  pleasing  contrast.  When  the  first 
considerable  snow  melted  away,  I  saw  upon 
looking  across  a  bed  which  had  been  used  as  a 
sort  of  reception  room  for  odds  and  ends,  a 
strip  of  green  so  fresh  and  so  peculiar,  that  I  at 
first  did  not  recognize  it.  It  stood  where  there 
had  been  a  lot  of  ornamental  grasses,  all  of 
which,  but  this,  had  long  ago  been  cut  down  by 
the  icy  sickle  (don’t  print  that  icicle)  of  Jack 
Frost.  This  grass,  Festuca  glauca ,  stood  up 
bright  and  fresh,  as  if  it,  on  the  whole,  rather 
preferred  cold  weather.  The  leaves  are  stiff  and 
wiry,  make  dense  tufts,  and  have  a  peculiar 
pale  bluisli-green, — a  tint  that  would  form  a  cap¬ 
ital  contrast  to  almost  any  other  shade  of  green. 
The  plants  came  from  a  florist  last  spring  in 
little  pots,  and  last  winter  I  saw  it  grown  in 
another  florist’s  green-house.  It  is  as  hardy 
as  an  oak,  and  a  real  prize  for  winter  beds. 
There  are  some  Sedums  too,  well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  as  are  several  low  growing  evergreens. 
The  Rctinispora  plumosa  aurea ,  which  friend 
Hoopes  says  is  perfectly  hardy,  would  afford  a 
fine  golden  color  for  the  winter  bed.  If  it  ever 
gets  cheap  enough  to  be  used  freely,  it  can  be 
used  with  fine  effect  in  contrast  with  the  low 
growing  evergreens  with  dark  foliage. 


Inarching  the  Grape-vine. 


An  enthusiastic  amateur  gives  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Annual  for  1870,  an  article  on  inarch¬ 
ing  the  grape.  He  finds  that  the  Clinton  and 
others  of  our  native  species,  have  much  more 
vigorous  and  hardy  roots  than  the  exotic 
grapes;  and  he  has  in  his  extensive  vinery  a 
collection  of  the  choicest  foreign  varieties  in¬ 
arched  upon  natives.  This  method  may  be 
practised  on  out-door  vines,  in  cases  where  we 
wish  to  get  a  feeble  grower  upon  a  strong  root, 
or  where  we  wish  to  fruit  a  new  variety  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  inarching,  the  plant  that  is  to 
serve  as  a  cion  must  be  planted  in  a  pot  or  box 


so  as  to  be  movable.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air  in  the  early  part  of  July. 
The  vines  to  be  operated  upon  being  brought  in¬ 
to  convenient  position,  a  slice  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  length  is  cut  from  stock  and  cion,  cutting 
through  nearly  half  their  diameter.  The  slice 
is  thickest  in  the  center,  and  tapers  to  each  end. 
If  the  branches  operated  on  are  small,  no 
tongues  are  made;  but  if  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  iu  diameter,  the  cion  may  be  tongued  from 


below  upwards ,  and  the  stock  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  two  put  together  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  A  tie  is  placed  above  and  one  below 
the  wound,  which  is  then  rather 
firmly  bound  with  a  strip  of  oil-silk, 
and  over  this  is  wrapped  a  strip  of 
muslin.  A  few  vine  leaves  are  bound 
on  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The  green 
shoots  of  the  vine  are  very  brittle  at 
the  nodes,  or  joints,  and  in  opera¬ 
ting,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
breaking  them  at  these  points.  In 
about  a  month  the  union  will  have 
so  far  perfected  that  the  muslin 
may  be  removed,  and  the  oil-silk  be 
cut  by  running  a  knife  along  the 
stock  lengthwise,  to  allow  the  vine 
to  increase  in  size.  The  oil-cloth 
is  not  removed,  but  the  muslin  is 
loosely  replaced.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  all  ties  and  bandages  may  be 
Fig.  2.  removed.  Three  weeks  or  a  mouth 
after  operating,  the  growing  ends  upon  the 
stock  are  pinched  to  direct  the  sap  into  the 
cion,  and  the  growth  of  the  stock  kept  checked 
by  frequent  pinching,  but  it  is  not  cut  away  above 
the  union  until  the  wood  has  ripened.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  cion  is  cut  half  through 
below  the  point  of  junction,  and  before  the  leaves 
commence  falling  it  may  be  severed  com¬ 
pletely.  Figure  1  shows  the  union  between 
the  two  vines  perfected,  and  before  the  cion  has 
been  cut  away  from  its  own  root. 


What  Flowers  will  Grow  in  the  Shade  ? 

BT  TETER  HENDERSON. 


The  question  “What  flowers  will  grow  in  the 
shade?”  is  put  to  me  every  spring  by  scores  of 
city  people,  whose  little  patch  which  they  wish 
to  devote  to  flowers  is  so  walled  up  by  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses,  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  never 
touch  it.  But  few  plants  will  develope  their  flow¬ 
ers  there,  and  none  will  do  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
lighted  up  by  sunshine  a  part  of  the  day.  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Pansies,  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  Lobelias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Phloxes,  and  other  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  whose  native  habitat  is  shady  wood, 
will  do  best,  but  even  these  languish  if  denied 
all  direct  sunlight.  The  best  effect  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  is  produced  by  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
the  beauty  of  which,  is  not  dependent  upon 
their  flowers.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Variegated  leaved  Geraniums, 
Achyranthes,  Alternantheras,  Begonias,  Caladi- 
ums,  Centaureas,  Coleuses,  etc.,  which,  if  planted 
so  as  to  bring  the  various  shades  in  contrast, 
produce  a  pleasing  effect,  which  continues 
during  the  entire  summer  months,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  display  of  flowers. 

The  cultivator  of  flowers  in  rooms  should 
understand  the  necessity  of  sunlight  to  plants 
that  are  to  flower,  and  endeavor  to  get  these 
as  close  as  possible  to  a  window  having  an  east¬ 
ern  or  southern  aspect.  The  higher  the  temper¬ 
ature,  the  more  plants  suffer  for  want  of  light. 
Many  plants  might  remain  in  a  temperature  of 
40  degrees,  in  a  cellar  for  example,  away  from 
direct  light,  for  months  without  material  injury, 
while  if  the  cellar  contained  a  furnace  keeping  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  they  would  all  die ; 
such  would  particularly  be  the  case  with  plants 
of  a  half  hardy  nature,  such  as  monthly  Roses, 
Carnations,  Fuchsias,  etc. 

In  our  green-house  culture  of  flowers,  direct 
sunlight  is  an  all  important  consideration ; 
and  a  spell  of  sunless  weather  in  midwinter  is 
often  a  loss  to  us  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  by 


preventing  the  development  of  flowers.  Hence, 
we  use  every  means  at  command  to  dispose  the 
plants  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light. 

The  debilitating  effects  of  want  of  direct  light 
on  plants  are  well  illustrated  by  taking  a  vigor¬ 
ous  plant  in  full  foliage  and  flower,  that  has 
been  growing  in  the  direct  light  of  our  green¬ 
house  benches,  and  placing  it  under  the  bench. 
If  the  temperature  is  high— say  70  degrees,  in  48 
hours,  the  sickly  signs,  showing  want  of  light, 
"will  be  apparent  to  an  experienced  eye;  in  a 
week  its  condition  would  be  such,  as  to  indicate 
sickness  to  the  most  common  observer;  and 
in  a  month  it  would  most  likely  be  dead. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  some  analogy  between 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  it  teaches  us  the  im¬ 
portance  of  light  for  our  own  healthy  develop¬ 
ment.  Certain  it  is  that  our  green-house  and 
garden  operatives  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  class  of  workman,  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have 
had  an  average  of  thirty  workmen  daily.  During 
that  time,  but  one  has  died,  and  two  only,  have 
been  seriously  sick,  and  some  three  or  four 
veterans  who  are  growing  grey  in  the  service, 
have  never  lost  an  hour.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  the  same  number  of  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  out  of  the  sunlight ,  who  could  show 
such  health  as  these  sunbrowned  boys  of  ours. 

• - ^  « - - - 

President  Wilder  and  Charles  Downing 
Strawberries. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
strawberry  called  President  Wilder,  and  Charles 
Downing.  The  European  President  Wilder, 
was  raised  by  De  Jonghe,  and  the  American 
one  originated  with  Col.  Wilder  himself.  The 
European  Charles  Downing  is  a  seedling  by  De 
Jonghe  and  the  American  variety  of  that  name 
was  obtained  by  J.  S.  Downer  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  this  doubling  of  names 
should  occur.  According  to  pomological  rules, 
the  name  first  published  with  a  description  in  a 
pomological  work,  takes  the  priority.  This  is  a 
matter  that  will  properly  come  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  synonyms  of  the  Am.  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.  Those  purchasing  varieties  with  the  above 
name,  should  ascertain  whether  they  wish  the 
American  or  European,  and  order  accordingly. 
- «•-. - <»»  — - - 

Fire  Hot-beds. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
February  24th,  there  is  an  article  upon  “  Fire 
Ilot-beds,”  by  E.  A.  Rheil,  and  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Annual  for  1870,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  in  an  article  on  “  Propagating  the 
Grape,”  treats  on  the  same  subject. 

The  plan,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  gentle¬ 
men,  is,  in  substance,  to  run  under  the  soil 
smoke  or  heated  air  flues  from  the  furnace,  at 
such  distances  apart  as  will  heat  the  space  of 
liot-bed  wanted  for  planting  or  sowing  upon,  or 
to  form  the  base  on  which  to  rear  the  super¬ 
structure  of  green-house  or  frame.  Both  writers 
fail  to  tell  in  what  way  the  superstructure  of 
glass  is  to  be  made  ;  they  do  not  give  the  bight, 
and  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  whether  they 
recommend  a  green-house  or  a  hot-bed.  If  they 
intend  a  green-house,  then  if  walking  room  is 
to  be  obtained  inside,  the  bed  must  be  too  far 
from  the  glass  for  the  health  of  the  plants ;  if 
simply  a  hot-bed  is  intended,  where  access  is 
had  only  by  lifting  the  sashes  outside,  then  all 
who  have  had  experience  know  that  it  cannot 
be  worked  to  advantage  in  the  winter  months. 
As  to  the  economy  of  heat  claimed  for  this 
method,  I  can  only  say  that  the  soil  around  the 
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gentlemen  have  got  hold  of  a  practice  that 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned  many  times  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  The  failure  is  due  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  soil  surrounding  the  hot¬ 
air  flues  abstracts  the  heat  beloio  and  laterally , 
•while  it  is  only  wanted  above,  hence  the  heat 
abstracted  from  the  flue  except  by  the  soil 
laying  over  it,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost.  So 
•well  are  we  aware  of  this  fact  that  in  heating 
our  green-houses  by  hot  water  pipes  or  by  smoke 
flues,  we  are  always  careful  to  elevate  them  at 
least  six  inches  above  the  ground,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  by  the  absorption  of  the  soil  below. 
In  the  past  dozen  years,  plan  after  plan  for  ar¬ 
tificially  heating  pits  and  green-houses  have  been 
advocated,  tried  and  abandoned  by  us,  just  as 
they  had  been  advanced  and  abandoned  by  those 
who  had  preceded  us ;  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
those  “  fire  liot-beds.”  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  experience 
among  the  hundreds  of  green-house  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  have  tried 
or  have  seen  tried,  the  running  of  flues  under¬ 
ground,  to  our  cost  and  sorrow ;  and  have  long 
ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  hot-bed 
proper  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  made  of 
some  such  material  as  horse  manure,  leaves,  tan- 
bark,  or  refuse  hops.  Hot-beds  for  commercial 
purposes  are  rapidly  being  abandoned,  and  the 
popular  low  ridge  and  furrow  green-house, 
heated  by  smoke  flues  or  hot  water  pipes,  is  in 
use  wherever  the  expense  can  be  spared.  The 
convenience  and  satisfaction  attending  the  work¬ 
ing  of  these  green-houses,  compared  with  the 
hot-bed,  are  manifest.  We  can  get  inside  and  be 
at  work  in  all  weathers,  so  that  our  labor  is  just 
as  valuable  in  a  stormy  day  as  in  a  fair  one,  and 
the  plants  are  always  right  under  the  eye. 


The  Scarlet  Crassula. 

While  we  take  a  pleasure  in  welcoming  all 
such  new  plants  as  the  Bouvardia,  described  in 
another  article,  we  have  an  equal  satisfaction  in 
calling  attention  to  old  and  meritorious  ones — 
excellent  things  which  are  thrust  aside  to  make 
place  for  new  comers,  and  with  few  to  say  a 
word  in  their  favor.  One  of  the  first  green-house 
plants  that  the  writer  learned  the 
name  of  was  the  Scarlet  Crassula 
( Crassula  coccinea) — though  the 
old  gardener  did  call  it  with  a 
very  broad  Scotch  accent  “  Crad- 
july  Coclcse&ny."  Though  for  a 
long  time  a  popular  plant,  and 
even  now  a  leading  one  with  the 
London  flower  dealers,  we  can¬ 
not  learn  that  it  has  ever  receiv¬ 
ed  a  popular  name.  It  is  now 
placed  by  botanists  in  the  ge¬ 
nus  Hochca ,  and  its  former  botan¬ 
ical  name,  Crassula,  may  as  well 
be  adopted  as  the  common  one. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Stone  Crops  (Sedums) 
and  House-leeks  (Sempervivuim), 
and  like  them  has  fleshy  leaves 
and  a  great  amount  of  vital¬ 
ity.  Its  leaves  are  arranged  in 
four  rows  upon  the  stem,  which 
bears  upon  its  summit  a  cluster 
of  scarlet  flowers  of  about  the 
size  of  those  in  the  engraving. 

It  is  propagated  from  cuttings 
which  arc  laid  aside  to  dry  for 
a  few  days  before  they  are  pot¬ 
ted — a  precaution  necessary  with  succulent 
plants  to  prevent  them  from  decaying.  The 


plants,  when  growing,  need  an  abundant  supply 
of  water ;  but  the  pot  should  be  so  drained  that 
none  will  remain  stagnant  about  the  roots. 
After  flowering,  the  water  should  be  gradually 


The  Maze  at  Central  Park. 


THE  SCARLET  crassula. — (Rochca  coccinea.) 
withheld,  and  the  plants  should  have  a  season  of 
rest  and  dryness.  The  Crassula  is  well  suited  to 
house  culture,  as  it  endures  a  dry  atmosphere ; 
but  it  is  easily  injured  by  frost.  Two  others  be- 


in  the  gardening  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  the 
Maze  or  Labyrinth  was  considered  an  essential 
appendage  to  grounds  laid  out  in  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  style.  The  Maze  is  a  tortuous,  intricate 
path,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  hedge.  If  in¬ 
geniously  arranged  it  affords  an  amusing  puzzle 
to  reach  the  center,  where  there  is  usually  a 
shaded  seat  or  a  fine  view  to  reward  the  suc¬ 
cessful  visitor.  In  the  present  style  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening  the  Maze  is  considered  as  too 
artificial,  and  it  is  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
At  the  New  York  Central  Park  one  has  been 
constructed  by  the  efficient  gardener,  Mr.  I.  A. 
Pilat,  and  here,  where  the  object  is  to  furnish  as 
much  variety  and  amusement  as  possible,  it 
comes  in  appropriately  enough.  The  hedges 
may  be  of  Norway  Spruce;  in  England  the  Yew 
is  a  favorite  plant  for  the  purpose.  The  hedges 
are  kept  about  five  feet  high,  or  they  may 
be  so  tall  that  they  cannot  be  seen  over.  In  the 
labyrinth  at  the  Park  there  is  a  commodious 
rustic  shelter,  A,  at  the  center ;  at  B,  are  rustic 
seats,  and  at  C,  circular  seats  around  shade 
trees.  The  Maze  is  situated  east  of  the  old 
Croton  reservoir,  not  far  from  79tli  Street. 


MAZE  AT  CENTRAL  PARK. 


longing  to  the  same  genus,  Uochea  falcata  and 
Jl.  perfoliata  are  interesting  green-liouse  plants. 


Pruning  Evergreens. — We  are  frequently 
in  the  receipt  of  letters  asking  how  and 
when  to  prune  evergreens;  but  each  writer  for¬ 
gets  the  important  point, — what  he  wishes  to 
prune  for,  or  whether  he  is  growing  a  forest  for 
spars,  or  a  low  hemlock  hedge.  Many  ever¬ 
greens,  if  they  grow  as  single  specimens,  will 
take  on  a  form  which  no  art  can  improve.  Spec¬ 
imen  trees  will  need  but  little  pruning;  if  the 
upper  limbs  are  disposed  to  overhang  the  lower 
ones  thejr  should  be  shortened,  to  give  those  be¬ 
low  them  a  fair  share  of  light  and  air.  This  may 
be  done  while  the  young  growth  is  yet  tender, 
if  a  mere  cutting  back  is  all  that  is  required.  If 
limbs  need  to  be  taken  out,  it  may  be  done  late 
in  autumn  or  early  in  spring.  Hedges  in  their 
early  growth  arc  cut  in  autumn  after  the  sea¬ 
son’s  wood  has  ripened;  but  when  the  plants 
have  become  well  established,  and  it  is  desired 
to  check  the  growth,  they  are  cut  back  in  June 
while  the  young  shoots  are  still 
immature.  Pruning  at  this  time 
has  the  same  dwarfing  effect 
that  pinching  has  upon  a  de¬ 
ciduous  tree.  A  very  little  trim¬ 
ming  may  afterwards  be  needed 
in  early  autumn  to  bring  the 
hedge  into  the  desired  shape. 

Seeds  op  Perennials. — One 
great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
is  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
seeds  of  many  germinate.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  re¬ 
quire  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  they  come  up  soon  and 
make  strong  plants,  which  will 
bloom  next  year ;  while  if  kept 
until  the  following  spring,  they 
would  remain  a  full  year  be¬ 
fore  they  came  up.  Several  of 
the  Columbines  behave  in  this 
manner.  We  notice  in  the  seed 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Ortgies,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  that  those 
seeds  requiring  to  be  sown  in 
summer  are  indicated.  This  is 
very  useful  information,  which  our  dealers 
would  do  well  to  give  in  their  catalogues  also. 
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An  Aquarium. 


Haying  said  something  about  the  construction  of 
an  aquarium  as  a  household  ornament  and  a  means 
of  home  instruction,  a  few  hints  as  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  are  necessary.  It  was  stated  last  month 
that  most  plants  that 
grow  partially  or  wholly 
submerged  would  do. 
Every  pond  or  deep, 
quiet  stream  will  furnish 
several.  The  one  shown 
in  figure  1  is  the  Mer¬ 
maid-weed,  ( Froserpina - 
ca,)  which  is  frequently 
used,  though  it  is  not  a 
true  aquatic.  It  grows 
in  shallow  water,  and  its 
submerged  leaves  are  di¬ 
vided,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving;  hut  later  in 
the  season  the  upper 
portion  grows  above  the 
surface,  and  the  leaves 
then  developed  are  so 
different  in  shape  that 
they  would  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  plant.  An¬ 
other  very  common  plant  is  the  Water  Stanvort, 

( Callitriclie,)  figure  2.  Its  floating  tuft  of  green 
leaves  looks  very  pretty,  but  the  portion  below  the 
surface  is  not  so  pleasing.  One  will  soon  find  What 
plants  flourish  best  and  look  best.  When  the 
aquarium  has  been  in 
operation  for  some 
weeks,  the  glass  will  be¬ 
gin  to  look  dim,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a 
green  film  lias  covered 
it.  This  green  film  is  a 
growth  of  microscopic 
plants,  and  while  it  in 
no  wise  interferes  with 
the  healthy  condition  of 
the  tank,  it  is  annoying, 
as  it  obstructs  the  view 
of  what  is  going  on 
within.  Snails  are  useful 
in  keeping  this  growth 
in  check,  and  they  also 
consume  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  good  supply 
of  snails,  as  they  require 
very  little  oxygen,  and  are  excellent  house-cleaners 
and  scavengers.  They  crawl  along  the  surface  of  the 
glass  with  their  broad  foot  expanded,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  and  keeping  in  motion  they  usually  destroy 
or  prevent  the  troublesome  green  film.  If  the 
snails  do  not  prove  efficient,  the  glass  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  cleaned  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  swab.  There  are  two 
or  three  species  of  snails  to 
be  foimd  in  streams  and 
ponds.  They  will  all  answer 
in  the  tank  ;  but  if  either  is 
found  to  destroy  particular 
plants,  it  should  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  the  others. 
Mussels,  or  fresh-water  clams,  are  useful,  as  they 
strain  out  much  impurity  from  the  water.  We 
have  already  cautioned  against  introducing  too 
many  fishes.  Those  that  are  kept,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  will  require  feeding  about 
twice  a  week.  Small  shreds  of 
raw  beef  are  generally  used,  and  s 
when  gold-fish  are  kept,  small 
pellets  of  bread  may  be  given.  Fig.  4. — snail. 
Whatever  food  is  used,  all  uncousumed  frag¬ 
ments  should  be  removed,  otherwise  they  may 
produce  trouble  by  their  decay.  A  small  net  at¬ 
tached  to  a  wire  will  be  found  convenient  to  re¬ 
move  objects  from  the  tank ;  and  a  glass  tube  long 


Fig.2.  WATER  STARWORT. 


enough  to  reach  the  bottom  will  be  useful  in  re¬ 
moving  uuconsumed  food,  etc.  Close  one  end  of 
the  tube  tightly  with  the  finger,  immerse  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  and  bring  it  directly  over  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  taken  out ;  remove  the  finger  from  the 
upper  end  and  the  water  will  rush  into  the  tube, 
carrying  with  it  the  piece  of  meat  or  bread; 
close  the  tube  again  with  the  finger  and  it  may  be 
lifted  out  with  its  contents.  In  a  properly  man¬ 
aged  aquarium  the  water  will  remain  for  an  indef¬ 
inite  time  without  the  necessity  for  changing;  but 
sometimes  from  neglect  or  accident  it  will  become 
impure,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  a  fresh  supply. 

- - -«»-« -  I  — - — 

The  New  Baby  and  Its  Mother. 

BY  FAITU  ROCHESTER. 


There  is  not  much  to  do  for  such  a  wee  thing. 
Just  let  it  live,  and  not  torment  it  with  unnecessary 
fussing.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  mother¬ 
ly  woman  has  washed  and  dressed  the  babe,  and 
now  for  a  week  I  would  not  repeat  the  process. 
Let  it  lie  and  sleep  as  much  as  it  likes,  quiet  and 
warm.  Its  head  should  be  lightly  covered  at  first, 
but  gradually  accustom  it  to  sleep  with  its  head 
uncovered.  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  it  Inside  its  moth¬ 
er’s  bed  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  breathe  impure 
air.  Let  the  air  of  the  room  be  as  fresh  as  possible 
without  being  uncomfortably  cool ;  and  keep  the 
room  quiet  and  pleasant. 

Away  with  all  doses  !  In  all  ordinary  cases,  Na¬ 
ture  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  give  her  a  fair  chance.  Pumpkin-seed  tea, 
molasses  and  water— nonsense !  The  maternal 
secretion  has  just  the  purgative  properties  required, 
what  little  there  is  of  it,  and  usually  baby  needs 
nothing  more.  To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  called 
milk — that  does  not  come  until  about  the  third  day, 
and  this  is  a  period  of  some  danger  to  the  mother. 
About  this  time  danger  from  “broken”  or  “bealed 
breast”  begins.  As  “an  ounce  of  prevention  ”  of 
this  terrible  condition,  let  the  mother  be  very  tem¬ 
perate  in  her  eating,  and  especially  in  drinking, 
from  the  child’s  birth  until  the  flow  of  milk  is  fairly 
established.  Simple  gruel,  plain  pudding,  bread 
and  vegetables,  and  (not  very  sour)  fruit  are  best. 
Meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  warm  drinks,  had  better  be 
let  alone,  for  a  week,  at  least.  If  the  baby  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  mother  at  all  for  food,  there  is  no 
danger  of  there  being  too  little  at  first ;  there  is 
more  danger  of  too  much,  and  if  this  is  not  all 
drawn  away,  the  least  cold  taken  may  produce 
most  agonizing  results.  Do  not  mistake  the  swol¬ 
len  glands  for  milk,  insisting  upon  drawing  away 
what  is  not  there.  Be  very  gentle.  Hard  rubbing 
is  not  good.  Leave  the  matter  to  baby  as  much  as 
possible.  If  the  danger  seems  very  great,  applica¬ 
tions  of  camphor  have  a  tendency  to  keep  back 
the  flow  of  milk.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  tender  olfactories  of  a  new-born  babe  to 
such  powerful  smells,  and  I  would  be  very  careful 
to  wipe  the  tincture  away  with  a  cloth  wet  in  warm 
water  before  nursing.  If  you  have  a  good  nurse  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  sweat  the  inflamed 
parts  with  warm  water  ;  but  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  safe  to  try  to  treat 
one’s  self.  I  know  camphor  to  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  reducing  the  swelling,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
most  common  “  old  woman’s  remedy.” 

You  thought  it  another  old  woman’s  notion  when 
I  advised  you  not  to  undress  baby  for  a  week — eh  ? 
No.  I  was  astonished  when  my  doctor  gave  me 
that  advice  about  my  first  baby.  I  would  have  had 
it  stripped  and  bathed  daily,  from  the  first ;  but 
common  sense  and  sympathy  have  made  me  feel 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  much  "handling, 
and  that  it  is  really  an  interference  with  Na¬ 
ture’s  healing  operations.  If  this  healing  is  slow, 
it  may  be  best  to  put  off  the  dressing  for  a  day  or 
two  longer.  In  this  matter,  something  depends 
upon  the  band.  It  is  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  draw 
it  tight,  but  a  loose  baud  will  not  stay  in  place  un¬ 
less  properly  made — with  two  small  gores  to  make 
it  fit  under  the  bowels.  Some  “  new-lighty  ”  peo¬ 
ple  disbelieve  in  bands  altogether,  because  calves 
and  kittens  do  not  wear  them !  But  nature  does 


more  for  the  little  brutes  than  she  does  for  the  ba¬ 
bies  of  modern  mothers.  If  our  babies,  like  little 
kittens,  needed  no  clothing  at  all,  it  might  be  safe 
to  leave  them  without  bands  or  plasters.  I  know 
one  woman  who  used  a  plaster  instead  of  a  band, 
with  success,  but  it  seems  to  me  more  objectiona¬ 
ble  than  a  well-made  baud.  Calves  run  no  risks 
from  hard  crying  or  improper  handling.  Let  me 
give  patterns  of  the  band  and  wrapper  described  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  Nov.  of  last  year.  I  wish  now 
to'  recommend  them  more  strongly  than  ever. 
Both  garments  should  be  made  of  soft  flannel. 
Straps  on  the  band  are  hardly  necessary  for  a  child 
less  than  a  month  old,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the 
band  may  be  left  off  at  that  age.  If  the  child  cries 
a  good  deal,  or  catches  whooping  cough,  it  is 
probably  best  to  make  new  bands,  and  keep  them 
on,  fastened  rather  loosely,  and  kept  in  place  by 
the  straps.  The  flannel  wrapper  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  linen  shirt  and  waisted  petticoat,  afford¬ 
ing  a  more  easy  and  comfortable  covering  for  the 
whole  body.  The  outer  wrapper,  or  dress,  may 
button  all  the  way  down  the  front,  but  the  flannel 
wrapper  will  be  warmer  to  open  only  half-way  down. 
All  the  buttons  used 


should  be  flat  and  thin. 
I  fancy  that  much  of  the 
complaining  made  by 
very  young  babes  is 
about  their  clothing,  be¬ 


Fig.  1. — BAND. 


cause  it  is  too  tight  or  too  stiff,  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  or  too  unequally  distributed.  Babies  are  the 
sweetest  and  cunuingest  playthings  in  the  world, 
but  oh  !  they  are  so  much  more  than  that !  Their 
healthy  development  is  of  the  first  importance. 

With  regard  to  bathing,  consult  cleanliness.  Usu¬ 
ally  babies  seem  to  need  a  daily  bath,  after  the 
first  few  weeks,  until  they'  are  several  months  old ; 
and  nearly  all  little  children  who  enjoy  a  child’s 
natural  right  of  playing  in  the  dirt,  need  daily  ablu¬ 
tions  in  summer.  More  than  one  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  have  confessed  to  me  that  they  believe  their 
children  have  been  injured  by  too  much  bathing, 
carried  beyond  the  requirements  of  cleanliness, 
with  an  idea  of  invigorating  the  system.  Those 
who  advocate  dipping  young  babes  into  tubs  of 
cool  waterforthe  purpose  of  toughening  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  should  be  good-naturedly  told  that 
“  calves  and  kittens  are  not  treated  so  1”  Warm 
water  opens  the  pores  of 
the  skin  so  as  to  increase 
the  liability  of  taking 
cold;  but  the  water  used 
at  first  had  better  be 
slightly  warm,  and 
should  never  be  so  cool 
as  to  shock  the  little 
one.  Gradually  lower  its 
temperature,  as  weeks 
pass,  until  it  feels  com¬ 
fortably  cool  to  your 
elbow.  Your  hand  is  no 
certain  guide.  Water  that  feels  warm  to  the  hand 
may  be  decidedly  cool  to  the  elbow. 


If  the  babe  cannot  have  its  most  natural  food, 
the  best  substitute  is  the  milk  of  a  new  milch  cow, 
weakened  with  warm  water  (soft,  if  possible),  three 
parts  water  to  one  of  milk,  at  first.  Gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  jiroportion  of  milk.  It  may  be  sweet¬ 
ened  with  a  very  little  white  sugar.  Perhaps  the 
next  best  thing  is  Graham  gruel ;  make  a  thiu, 
smooth  paste  with  sifted  Graham  meal  and  cold 
water,  and  stir  it  into  boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  two 
or  three  minutes,  stirring  it  well.  Add  a  little 
milk  or  fresh  cream,  if  you  have  either.  No  sea¬ 
soning  is  necessary,  so  do  not  put  in  sugar.  My 
little  ones  were  very  fond  of  this ;  I  began  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  them  when  the  time  of  weaning  drew  near. 
Before  this  I  did  not  feed  them  anything,  or  not 
before  the  teeth  began  to  appear.  When  a  tiny 
tooth  has  worked  its  way  through,  I  think  it  is 
quite  the  fair  thing  to  give  it  a  crust  to  gnaw  ;  but 
the  practice  of  giving  all  kinds  of  food  from  the 
table  seems  to  me  very  unreasonable.  Good  “bread 
and  milk  ”  is  one  of  the  best  staples  of  a  weaned 
baby’s  diet.  Fresh  apples,  scraped  with  a  spoon, 
are  wholesome  and  very  welcome  to  most  babies. 
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This  is  the  best  sauce  to  go  with  the  gruel  (which, 
for  children  several  mouths  old,  I  make  rather 
thick — so  that  it  will  hardly  pour  from  the  dish  like 
a  fluid),  a  small  spoonful  of  gruel  and  then  a  little 
taste  of  scraped  apple,  or  other  fresh  subacid  fruit. 
Be  slow  and  patient  in  feeding.  The  time  of  wean¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  that  requires  judgment — usually  at 
the  age  of  front  nine  to  fourteen  months.  It  is 
seldom  as  well  for  mother  or  child  to  continue  nurs¬ 
ing  longer,  but  it  may  be  better  than  to  wean  the 
baby  just  as  the  hot  season  is  coming  on.  A  teeth¬ 
ing  baby  is  peculiarly  liable  to  bowel  diseases,  and 
these  are  often  induced  or  aggravated  by  milk  that 
is  passing  or  just  past  the  point  of  perfect  sweet¬ 
ness.  In  deciding  the  time  for  weaning  a  child, 
take  into  account  the  probabilities  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  regular  supplies  of  suitable  food  for  it, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mother’s  health.  No  double 
drain  upon  her  maternal  resources,  physically, 
should  be  allowed.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  woman  must  eat  more  than  usual 
uring  the  nursing  period.  Nature  has  made  other 
revision  for  the  emergency,  and  any  gormandiz¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  deranges  her  own 
stomach,  vitiates  her  blood  and  the  infant’s  sup¬ 
plies  drawn  from  it,  and  so  harms  both  mother  and 
child.  The  mother’s  food  should  be  plain  and 
wholesome.  It  seems  to  me  a  sad  pity  that  most 
mothers  are  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimu¬ 
lating  drinks,  as  tea  and  coffee.  If  the  supply  of 
food  for  baby  is  small,  any  other  warm  drink  would 
increase  its  flow  just  as  well  as  tea — malt  or  barley 
coffee,  even  better.  Warm  water  alone,  as  warm 
as  you  take  tea  (not  lukewarm — that  sickens),  an¬ 
swers  every  purpose.  But  usually  no  warm  drink 
is  necessary. 

At  first  the  new  baby  will  need  to  take  food  more 
frequently  than  it  will  a  few  months  later  ;  though 
it  will  sometimes  sleep  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time, 
even  during  the  day.  It  grows  best  while  asleep  ; 
but  never  give  soothing  syrup  nor  any  narcotics ; 
and  do  not  force  sleep  upon  it  when  it  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  wakefulness.  If  the  room  is  reasonably  quiet, 
Nature  can  manage  the  business.  Comparatively 
few  mothers  consult  the  clock  at  all  in  reference  to 
nursing  their  babes,  but  offer  food  the  first  thing 
when  baby  cries.  This  is  unwise,  as  hunger  may 
be  the  least  of  baby’s  troubles.  Those  who  do  give 
a  rule,  usually  tell  us  to  let  the  intervals  between 
nursing  be  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  hours. 

I  now  feel  pretty  sure  that  there  are  very  few  ba¬ 
bies  that  can  go  more  than  two  hours,  at  first,  be¬ 
tween  their  meals — unless  they  sleep  past  the  time. 
Some  cannot  go  so  long.  It  is  simply  outrageous 
to  make  the  little  things  suffer  from  hunger,  when 
Nature  calls  so  imperatively  for  building  material 
for  their  growing  bones  and  muscles.  I  think 
more  babies  than  one  have  been  wronged  in  this  way 
by  conscientious  mothers  who  have  been  taught 
that  the  intervals  between  nursing  should  never  be 
less  than  three  or  four  hours.  Watch  the  little  one  ; 
study  its  natural  language.  See  how  it  opens  its 
little  mouth,  like  a  young  robin,  and  turns  it  this 
way  and  that,  witli  a  sweet,  blind  faith  that  the 
necessary  nutriment  will  be  supplied.  This  hint 
should  be  sufficient.  Why  oblige  your  little  guest 
to  scream  for  what  it  needs  ?  Generally  the  baby’s 
instinct  is  your  best  guide.  Wait  for  its  pretty 
hint  that  it  is  hungry  and  then  heed  it.  If  you  neg¬ 
lect  this,  it  can  do  nothing  better  than  cry  ;  and  if 
you  feed  it  whenever  it  makes  any  sign  of  discom¬ 
fort,  it  will  soon  forget  its  natural  language.  Ten¬ 
nyson  was  not  quite  right  when  he  wrote  “  And 
with  no  language  blit  a  cry,”  referring  to  “an  in¬ 
fant  crying  in  the  night.”  Every  true  mother  who 
has  a  fair  chance  with  her  baby,  discovers  and  soon 
learns  to  interpret  various  little  signs  on  its  part. 
Most  persons  pay  no  attention  to  anything  short  of 
downright  crying,  and  then  are  too  stupid  or  care¬ 
less  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  cry,  but  offer  it 
the  breast  at  once  to  hush  its  crying,  wheu,  per¬ 
haps,  the  child  is  suffering  from  too  much  food  al¬ 
ready.  If  babies  have  wind  colic,  it  is  because  of 
imperfect  digestion.  The  food  may  be  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  or  may  be  given  in  too  large  quantities,  or  too 
frequently.  Do  what  you  can  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
tention,  and  for  cure— turn  the  baby  upon  its 


stomach  with  your  warm  hand  or  a  warm  flannel 
under  its  bowels,  and  gently  pat  it  on  its  back. 
See  that  its  feet  are  warm.  If  this  does  not  relieve 
it,  feed  it  warm  water  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the 
best  remedy  for  colic,  or  for  pain  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  the  warmth  of  the  catnip  tea  that  gives  relief, 
so  leave  out  the  herbs  altogether.  If  the  babe  is 
suffering  from  colic,  it  will  draw  up  its  legs  and  in¬ 
cline  to  double  itself  together. 

Try  to  give  the  baby  good  habits  of  sleep.  At 
first  it  will  probably  fall  asleep  without  any  coax¬ 
ing,  while  lying  on  the  bed  beside  its  mother.  Keep 
this  up  if  you  can.  When  you  are  tending  it  in 
your  arms  and  it  shuts  its  eyes  or  seems  sleepy,  lay 
it  gently  down,  and  do  not  even  pat  it,  or  with  not 
more  than  one  or  two  little  pats.  When  night  comes, 
have  a  quiet,  well-ventilated  room.  If  you  keep  a 
lamp  burning,  set  it  in  the  next  room  or  where  its 
rays  will  not  fall  directly  upon  the  bed.  If  this  is 
not  your  first  child,  you  will  probably  put  out  the 
light.  Do  not  have  a  kerosene  lamp  turned  low, 
as  the  exhalations  are  not  only  disagreeable  but 
poisonous.  Now  make  up  your  mind  to  let  the 
baby  alone  as  much  as  possible  during  the  night. 
If  it  nestles  and  seems  to  be  waking,  turn  it  over 
gently  and  it  will  probably  take  another  nap.  But 
don’t  think  your  baby  can  do  everything  your 
neighbor’s  baby  can. 

Not  long  ago  I  told  yon  “  A  baby  should  be 
taught,  on  the  start,  to  take  food  but  once  during 
the  night,  and  may  be  weaned  from  night  nursing 
altogether  when  quite  young.”  This  has  caused 
me  some  “twinges  ”  since,  and  I  see  no  way  of  re¬ 
lief  but  to  confess  that  I  failed  myself  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  wean  baby  from  night  nursing  before 
I  weaned  her  entirely.  I  was  sincere  when  I  said 
it  could  be  done.  I  had  been  told  that  babies  three 
months  old  might  be  so  taught,  and  my  own  little 
nestling  used  sometimes  to  sleep  from  evening  twi¬ 
light  until  morning  twilight,  without  a  meal  or  a 
request  for  one,  when  only  three  months  old.  But 
that  was  in  the  month  of  August.  As  the  nights 
grew  longer,  it  went  to  bed  earlier  and  began  to 
call  for  refreshment  before  daylight.  Still,  I  had 
hopes  until  it  was  more  than  six  months  old,  that 
I  should  succeed  in  teaching  it  to  sleep  all  night 
wit  hout  food.  I  would  not  force  such  a  matter,  for 
I  believe  that  babies  know  more  about  these  things 
than  Doctors  do.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  a  whole 
night  of  average  duration  is  too  long  for  a  nurs¬ 
ling  to  go  without  taking  nourishment.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  with  early  spring  chickens  is  said 
to  be  the  long  nights  without  food.  Those 
who  take  a  lantern  and  feed  the  early  born,  little 
chickens  at  midnight,  succeed  in  raising  them. 
Before  insisting  on  bringing  our  little  ones  to  any 
very  strict  rules  for  bathing,  sleep  or  diet,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  the  Yankee  farmer  who  was  so 
eminently  successful  in  teaching  his  horse  to  live 
on  nothing  but  bean  straw.  Strangely  enough, 
just  as  he  was  rejoicing  over  his  complete  success, 
the  horse  died! 

There  can  be  no  square,  definite  rule  for  bringing 
up  children,  for  no  two  require  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  Parents  should  try  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  each  one.  The  mother 
may  begin  the  study  of  the  new-comer  at  once,  as 
she  lies  with  that  mysterious  little  bud  of  humani¬ 
ty  so  near  her.  For  a  good  mouth,  at  least,  she 
ought  to  rest  from  household  labor  and  household 
cares.  Say  what  you  please  about  Indian  women 
and  about  our  grandmothers  ;  our  condition  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  it.  I 
have  known  of  so  many  cases  of  weak  backs  and 
horrible  female  weaknesses  that  dated  from  some 
overtaxing  of  the  strength  during  the  first  month 
after  confinement,  that  I  think  women  can  hardly 
be  too  careful  at  such  a  time.  They  should  not  be 
ambitious  to  get  well  soon ,  but  to  get  well  thor¬ 
oughly.  For  three  months  after  confinement  a 
mother  should  not  attempt  any  very  hard  work, 
though  she  may  go  about  her  business,  moderately, 
after  the  first  mouth.  Her  first  business  is  the  care 
of  baby. 

Dear  young  mother !  Thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age  !  Motherhood  has  its  pain  and  sorrow,  but  it 
has  also  the  sweetest  and  purest  pleasures. 


How  to  Cook  Green  Peas, 


Pick  the  peas  in  the  afternoon,  let  them  stand 
until  time  to  prepare  next  day’s  dinner,  or,  if  not 
convenient  to  shell  them,  until  the  day  after.  Put 
the  shelled  peas  into  a  large  kettle  of  water  with  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  let  them  cook  until  they  are 
boiled  out  of  their  skins. — That  is  how  not  to  treat 
peas,  and  yet  it  is  the  style  in  which  many  treat  one 
of  the  most  delicate  of  vegetables.  Every  hour 
that  passes  between  the  picking  and  the  cooking  of 
peas  is  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  their  quali¬ 
ty.  Those  who  buy  peas  must  submit  to  having 
them  stale,  but  those  who  raise  them  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  enjoy  them  at 
their  best.  Peas  should  be  boiled  in  just  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  It  should  be  salted  and 
boiling  when  the  peas  are  put  in.  Allow  them  to 
boil  uncovered.  The  time  required  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  peas,  from  15  to  25  minutes.  Peas  that 
require  longer  boiling,  or  need  the  aid  of  a  lump 
of  soda  to  make  them  tender,  are  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  green  peas.  When  the  peas  are  done,  skim 
them  from  the  water  or  drain  oil  a  colander,  and 
place  them  in  a  vegetable  dish  with  a  good  lump  of 
butter.  The  English  frequently  cook  mint  with 
their  peas,  and  the  French  stew  them  with  onions, 
butter,  and  parsley.  These  additions  disguise  the 
delicate  flavor.  Peas  need  only  salt  and  butter; 
sweet  cream  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  butter. 


Strawberry  Short>cake. — We  believe 
that  the  Strawberry  Short-cake  is  an  American  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  in  its  season  the  popular  dish  at  the 
restaurants,  most  of  them  announcing  it  by  pla¬ 
cards,  and  some  of  them  advertising  the  “  Original 
Strawberry  Short-cake.”  We  have  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  ingenious  device  for  spoiling  straw¬ 
berries  ;  but  as  we  are  probably  in  the  minority,  we 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority  by  giving  the 
following  recipe,  which  comes  well  recommended  : 
“  To  2  teacupfuls  of  sour  milk  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda ;  wheu  this  is  dissolved,  add  1  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Roll  into  thin  cakes  large  enough  to  fill  the  pan  in 
which  they  are  to  be  baked.  Dust  a  frying-pan 
with  flour,  place  in  the  cake  and  bake  over  the  fire, 
turning  as  soon  as  the  underside  is  done.  Split  the 
cakes  while  hot,  and  butter  well.  Lay  on  a  plate  a 
half  of  the  cake,  put  on  it  a  layer  of  well-sugared 
strawberries,  put  another  half  of  a  cake,  more 
strawberries,  and  so  on  until  there  are  five  or  six 
layers,  and  serve.” ...  .Another  says:  “Mix  the 
dough  with- buttermilk  as  for  short-biscuit,  roll  so 
that  it  will  be  from  1  to  2  inches  thick  when  baked, 
and  bake  in  an  oven.  Mash  the  strawberries 
slightly  and  add  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  water,  to 
make  juice  sufficient  to  moisten  well  the  cake; 
split  the  cake  while  hot,  butter  each  part  well,  and 
pour  the  strawberries,  etc.,  upon  the  under  half 
and  cover  with  the  upper.” 

Lyonnaise  fi'otaioes. — Prof.  Blot  gives 
the  following  :  “  If  you  have  not  any  cold  potatoes, 
steam  or  boil  some,  let  them  cool,  and  peel  and 
slice  them.  For  about  a  quart  of  potatoes,  put  2 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  and 
when  melted  put  as  much  onion  as  you  please, 
either  sliced  or  chopped,  into  the  pan,  and  fry  it 
until  about  half  done,  when  add  the  potatoes  and 
again  2  ounces  of  butter;  salt,  pepper,  and  stir  and 
toss  gently  until  the  potatoes  are  all  fried  of  a  fine, 
light-brown  color.” 

Canned  lUiubarb. — Rhubarb  in  tarts  and 
pies,  or  eaten  as  a  preserve,  is  highly  esteemed  in 
the  spring.  It  fills,  acceptably,  the  gap  which  occurs 
after  apples  are  gone,  and  before  fresh  fruits  come. 
Rhubarb  can  be  enjoyed  in  winter  by  putting  it  up 
in  cans,  the  same  as  peaches  and  other  fruits  are 
preserved.  As  soon  as  strawberries  and  other  fruits 
make  their  appearance,  there  are  few  calls  made 
upon  the  rhubarb  patch,  and  much  is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  which  might  be  preserved  for  winter 
use.  The  stalks  are  prepared  as  for  making  pies, 
—stewed  tender,  sufficiently  sweetened,  and  put 
in  jars  or  bottles  while  hot,  observing  the  same 
precautions  as  are  necessary  in  canning  fruit. 
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A  Rustic  Bird>Cage. 

Building  bird-cages  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  boys 
who  like  to  use  carpenters’  tools,  and  we  give  them  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  very  pretty  one,  which  we  saw  some  time  ago. 
It  was  a  cage  for  a  parrot,  but  the  same  style  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  one  for  smaller  birds.  The  sticks  are 
all  cedar  and  left  “  rustic.”  Other  wood  with  the  bark 
on  may  be  used.  The  roof  is  covered  with  sticks,  split  in 
halves  and  tacked  on.  The  platform  with  the  ladders 
seen  inside  will  not  be  needed  for  small  birds.  In 
making  a  thing  of  this  kind,  start  with  a  definite  plan. 
Draw  out  the  parts  on  a  piece  of  coarse  paper  in  thq 
proper  proportion,  and  then  work  to  measure.  Where 
the  pieces  of  wood  cross  one  another,  as  in  the  door, 
they  are  “  halved  together,”  as  the  carpenters  say,  that 
is,  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  each  stick  half  way  through,  and 
one  stick  is  let  into  the  other.  But  few  tools  are  required 
— a  fine  saw,  a  good  knife,  and  a  gimlet  for  boring.  Try 
and  make  straight  lines  and  square  corners,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  something  even  in  building  a  bird-house. 

The  Zebu  or  ISrsilimin  Bull. 

Some  cousins  came  on  a  visit,  and  I  did  as  everybody 
in  New  York  does  with  their  country  friends,  took  them 
to  Central  Park.  City  people  go  there  to  see  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  and  the  grass  ;  but  you  boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  the  country  see  so  much  of  all  these  things  every  day. 
that  you  like  to  go  to  a  city,  just  for  a  change.  Then  you 
will  wonder  why  I  took  my  country  friends  to  the  Park 
if  they  were  to  see  only  such  things  as  they  left  at  home. 
I  didn’t  say  that  trees,  rocks,  water,  and  grass  were  all 
that  there  was  at  the  Park.  No,  indeed ;  there  are  such 
roads  and  bridges  as  you  never  saw  before ;  and  there  are 
statues  and  fountains  ;  but  above  all,  there  are  the  ani¬ 
mals!  There  is  a  whole  menagerie,  from  elephants  to 
sheep.  “  Sheep  are  no  curiosity,  you  can  see  a  plenty 
without  going  to  the  Park.” ....  So  thought  my  cousins, 
but  when  they  saw  the  flock  of  pure  Southdowns,  and 
the  Cotswolds,  I  noticed  they  wanted  to  take  a  long  look 
at  them.  As  we  came  to  the  pens  where  the  gentler  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept,  we  heard  one  visitor  ask  another,  “An 


THE  ZEBU  OR  BRAHMIN  CATTLE, 
what  is  that  wid  the  hump  to  his  back  “  Oh,  that’s  a 
dhrummydhary,  shure,” — said  another.  I  looked  for  the 
dromedary,  but  saw  only  a  couple  of  the  oddest  little 
cattle — a  Zebu,  or  Brahmin  Bull  and  a  cow.  These  are 
much  smaller  than  common  cattle.  The  best  way  to 
describe  these  animals  is  to  give  a  drawing  of  them. 
You  will  notice  their  hanging  ears,  their  great  dewlaps, 


and  the  curious  hump  on  the  shoulders.  This  hump  is 
fatty,  and  is  said  to  be  delicious  eating.  They  have  a 
different  voice  from  common  cattle,  and  make  a  sort  of 
grunting  sound.  These  animals  are  natives  of  India — 
cousin  Philip,  who  is  always  trying  to  be  funny,  said 
he  thought  they  had  a  very  Indi-ured  look.  Indeed, 
they  have  a  strange  expression,  and  look  as  if  they  would 
like  to  be  taken  back  to  India  where  they  are  regarded 
as  sacred  animals,  and  stand  in  no  fear  of  the  butcher ; 
though  the  Brahmins  do  not  hold  them  so  sacred  as  to 
allow  them  to  live  in  idleness,  hut  they  make  them  work, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  harnessed  to  a  carriage  they  will 
travel-thirty  miles  a  day.  My  cousins  were  more  pleased 
with  the  elephants  ;  but  these  cattle  were  to  me  the  most 
interesting  things  at  the  Park.  I  had  read  about  their 
pictures  having  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  had 
been  kept  as  domestic  animals  over  2,000  years  B.  C.  I 
had  long  wanted  to  see  one  of  these  sacred  Bulls,  and  it 
was  very  satisfactory  to  come  upon  it  unexpectedly. 

Will  Warren. 

Chinese  Kite  Flying. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 

If  there  is  an  American  boy  or  girl  that  does  not  love 
to  play,  I  do  not  care  particularly  about  making  their 
acquaintance,  but  the  American  Agriculturist  has  no  such 
dull,  mopish,  stupid  readers.  I  dare  say  that  there  isn't 
one  of  the  young  folks  who  watch  for  its  coming  every 
month  that  does  not  love  to  play  almost  as  well  as  they 
love  to  work  !  Work  and  play  go  well  together.  Only 
it  is  better  to  do  the  working  before  we  do  the  playing. 
But  the  young  folks  in  America  arc  not  the  only  people 
in  the  world  who  love  to  play.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
I  was  in  China,  I  found  the  old  folks  were  as  boyish  as 
any  of  us.  We  should  think  it  rather  small  business  for 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  fly¬ 
ing  kites,  though  Dr.  Franklin,  you  know,  did  it.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia,  who  saw  that  grown  up  man 
wearing  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  going  out  to  fly  a 
kite  in  a  thunder  storm,  thought  he  was  crazy,  hut  we 
know  what  has  come  of  his  craziness — lightning-rods, 
telegraphs,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  science  of  electricity. 

In  September — the  Chinese  set  aside  one  day  to  kite 
flying,  and  all  hands  engage  in  it.  They  say  that  a  for¬ 
tune  teller  once  told  a  man  that  on  such  a  day  all  of  his 
cattle  would  die,  and  the  farmer  not  wishing  to  see  them 
struck  dead,  went  out  upon  the  hills  and  flew  his  kite 
either  to  drown  his  sorrow  or  to  propitiate  the  kind  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  good  spirit  in  the  heavens  who  had  the  care 
of  his  cattle.  Although  he  kept  his  kite  up  all  day,  his 
cattle  died;  at  least  so  runs  the  story.  And  now  when¬ 
ever  the  day  comes  round,  the  people  go  out  in  great 
multitudes  to  fly  their  kites,  to  obtain  the  good-will  of 
the  spirits  who  have  the  cattle  under  their  protection. 
This  festival  is  called  the  “  Ascending-on-IIigh- 
Day,”  because  then  they  send  their  kites  up 
to  the  clouds.  They  beat  us  all  out  in  making 
kites.  The  best  one  I  ever  had  in  my  boyhood 
was  small  and  mean  in  comparison  with  theirs. 

The  frames  of  mine  were  covered  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  theirs  arc  covered  with  red,  green, 
yellow,  or  purple  silk.  Mine  was  simply  a  square 
frame,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  while 
theirs  are  in  the  shape  of  spectacles,  eagles,  bats,  owls, 
dragons,  crocodiles,  winged  serpents,  or  fishes.  They  use 
small  bamboo  sticks,  which  are  hollow,  for  the  frame, 
which,  therefore,  is  very  light.  Some  of  the  serpents  are 
fifty  feet  long,  with  wings  stretching 
forty  feet  from  tip  to  tip  !  I  think 
that  I  hear  you  say — “(9,  what  a  big 
one!"  Some  resemble  men  sailing 
through  the  air.  All  arc  gaily  painted 
and  beautifully  decorated.  Everybody 
goes  out  to  see  the  sight,  and  the 
hills  are  covered  with  spectators. 

Imagine  yourself  near  a  town  on 
the  kite-flying  day.  You  will  seethe 
town  in  the  distance  with  a  tall  pa¬ 
goda  rising  above  it.  The  people 
are  coming  out  to  enjoy  themselves 
for  the  day.  You  will  be  amused 
with  the  odd  forms  of  the  kite.  One 
Chinaman  has  a  kite  shaped  like 
an  eagle.  Near  him  will  be  another 
who  is  sending  up  a  kite  that  looks 
like  a  vampire,  which  is  a  queer 
creature,  having  a  body  like  a  mouse 
— the  head  of  an  owl — and  wings 
like  an  umbrella  covered  with  India 
rubber — a  creature,  it  is  said,  that  sucks  the  blood  out  of 
your  toes'while  you  are  asleep.  I  don’t  believe  it  though. 
When  the  sport  of  kite  flying  for  the  day  is  over,  the 
Chinamen  go  to  their  homes  and  have  a  grand  dinner, 
just  as  we  do  on  Thanksgiving  day  or  at  Christmas. 

The  Chinese  are  quite  as  boyish  in  their  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  I  know  that  we  should  all  laugh  until  our  sides 


ached  were  we  to  see  a  procession  of  grown  up  men 
walking  through  the  streets  on  stilts !  Yet  that  is  what 
you  may  see  in  China.  The  stilts  are  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  those  who  walk  on  them  arc  so  expert  that  they 
have  no  fear  of  tumbling  down.  They  dance  and  sing, 
straddle  over  men’s  heads,  step  across  ditches,  and  take 
great  strides  as  if  they  were  long  legged  giants,  tall 
enough  to  look  into  the  second  story  windows  of  a  house. 
It  would  bo  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  trip  them  up 
and  give  them  a  tumble. 

The  boys  of  China  have  no  wide-awake,  jolly  games. 
They  don’t  know  what  real  fun  is.  The  old  men  have 
all  the  fun,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  hardly  fair. 
Though  the  fun  of  the  old  folks  does  not  amount  to  much. 

They  have  one  amusement  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  to  sec.  They  have  many  superstitions  and  believe 
that  dragons  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  human  affairs. 
They  must  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  dragons,  and  so 
they  have  festivals  in  their  honor.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  festival  is  held,  the  dragon  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  streets.  It  has  a  great  head.  Its 
mouth  is  wide  open ;  its  eyeballs  flame  with  fire  ;  its  body 
is  as  long  and  as  large  as  that  of  the  sea  serpent,  with 
claws  like  a  crocodile’s. 

Think  of  walking  along  the  street  in  the  night  and 
seeing  such  a  monster  coming  towards  you,  wriggling  its 
body  over  the  pavement,  twisting, — turning, — creeping, — 
crawling,— working  its  jaws  as  if  to  cat  you  up!  If  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  we  should  scamper  into  the 
house,  holt  the  door,  run  up  stairs,  or  down  cellar,  or  get 
behind  somebody ;  but  it  is  a  dragon  that  does  not  eat 
folks.  We  could  despatch  him  with  an  ax  in  a  short 
time,  or  we  could  make  an  end  of  him  by  touching  a 
candle  to  his  tail.  His  ribs  are  not  very  strong — they  are 
made  of  bamboo,  and  his  skin  is  of  paper. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  up  a  dragon.  The  Chinese 
take  some  small  bamboo  sticks  which  they  make  into 
hoops — some  large  and  some  small,  the  largest  for  the 
body — the  smallest  for  the  tail.  Those  arc  for  the  ribs 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

New  Puzzles  So  l>e  Answered. 

No.  381.  Grope  Puzzle. — Plant  19  trees  in  a  grove,  the 
trees  to  stand  in  9  rows,  having  5  trees  in  each  row. 

No.  382.  Weight  Puzzle. — The  following  is  sent  by  M. 
Butler.  A  grocer  having  no  weights,  except  a  40  lb. 
leaden  one,  wishes  to  have  this  cut  into  four  weights  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  weigh  with  these  four  weights 
any  number  of  pounds  from  one  up  to  forty.  What 
should  be  the  weight  of  the  different  pieces? 

No.  3S3.  Arithmetical  Puzzle.— Three  men  agreed  to 
sell  their  eggs  at  the  same  price.  The  1st  had  50,  the  2d 
30,  and  the  3d  10  eggs.  They  each  sold  at  the  same 
prices,  and  each  received  the  same  amount  of  money. 
How  did  they  sell  and  how  much  did  they  receive  ? 


'.  384.  Illustrated  Pebus. — A  maxim,  which,  if  followed  by 
old  and  young,  would  save  much  trouble. 


No.  3S5.  Illustrated  Pebus. — This  is  a  very  true  saying, 
which  the  artist  has  ingeniously  expressed  in  a  rebus, 
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of  the  old  fellow.  They  are  attached  to  each  other  hy 
strings— just  as  a  hoop-skirt  is  made. 

Paper  is  pasted  over  them,  and  painted  on  the  outside 
to  represent  the  skin  and  scales  of  the  reptile.  The 
claws  are  made  so  that  a  man  can  walk  in  each  one.  A 
string  runs  from  the  jaw  to  one  of  the  claws,  so  that  one 
of  the  carriers  can  open  or  shut  the  monster’s  mouth. 
Lanterns  are  hung  inside  of  the  body,  so  that,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  night,  it  resembles  a  huge  fiery  monster,  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  streets.  Sometimes  it  is  a  monster  with¬ 
out  claws,  and  not  carried  by  men,  hut  is  drawn  hy  a 
cord.  The  man  who  draws  it  runs  with  all  his  might  as 
if  to  get  away  from  the  terrible  serpent  that  seems  just 
ready  to  swallow  him.  The  people  rush  to  the  door  to 
see  it,  and  shout  to  the  fellow  to  run  for  his  life,  or  the 
snake  will  catch  him.  It  is  all  very  interesting  to  see, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  much  real  enjoyment  in  it  as 
there  is  in  a  good  game  of  base  ball,  or  a  grand  hurry- 
scurry  in  a  game  of  blindman’s  buff— where  you  go  over 
chairs,  under  the  table,  on  top  of  the  bureau,  with  the 
blindman  hard  after  you.  Ah!  that  is  fun  in  earnest! 
and  although  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  once,  there  is 
nothing  that  I  relish  better  than  a  romp  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  better  than  hair  dye  to  keep  one’s  hair 
from  turning  gray — better  than  any  wash  for  keeping 
the  cheeks  smooth  and  fair,  and  quite  as  good  as  some 
sermons  I  have  heard  for  keeping  one  light-hearted. 

Winning  Itis  Plinmcs. 

A  civilized  young  gentleman  considers  the  time  when 
he  first  adopts  the  coat  and  hat  of  manhood,  an  important 
one.  As  far  as  outside  appearance  goes,  it  shows  that 


he,  at  least,  thinks  ne  is  no  longer  a  boy,  and  he  expects 
to  be  treated  as  a  young  gentleman.  The  young  Indian 
is  not  particularly  troubled  about  hat  and  pantaloons,  yet 
he  has  his  peculiar  way  of  showing  his  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  young  warrior — which,  among  the  Indians,  is 
the  same  as  young  gentleman.  So,  instead  of  going  to 
the  tailor  or  hatter  for  the  emblems  to  show  that  he  has 
left  the  state  of  boyhood,  he  puts  on  eagle’s  feathers. 
You  think  that  it  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter 
for  the  young  Indian  to  shoot  an  eagle  and  secure  the 
feathers.  So  it  would  be,  but  that  is  not  the  way  it  is 
done.  Feathers  obtained  in  this  way  will  not  pass  mus¬ 
ter.  Custom  requires  that  the  young  savage  shall,  if  he 
would  claim  a  place  among  the  “big  Injuns,”  pluck 
Ins  feathers  from  a  living  bird — in  fact,  win  his  plumes  in 
a  personal  struggle  with  their  rightful  owner — the  eagle. 
The  Indian  is  allowed  no  advantage  over  the  bird,  but 
each  must  fight  with  the  weapons  nature  gave  them.  As 
the  eagle  has  great  strength,  sharp  claws,  and  a  formida¬ 
ble  bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  young  Indian  lias  no 
slight  task  before  him.  The  first  point  is  to  get  at  the 
eagle ;  to  do  this,  the  savage  finds  a  hollow  place  in  the 
ground,  or  makes  one,  large  enough  to  hold  him.  The 
top  of  the  hole  is  covered  with  sticks,  so  that  lie  is  com¬ 
pletely  hidden.  A  rabbit  is  fastened  upon  the  sticks 
which  serves  as  a  bait ;  when  the  eagle  secs  the  rabbit, 
and  comes  swooping  down  after  its  prey,  it  is  caught  by 
the  legs  by  the  concealed  Indian.  Then  comes  the  strug¬ 
gle,  which  the  artist  has  shown  in  the  above  picture.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  one  hand  required  to  hold 
the  claws,  and  the  other  to  defend  himself  from  the  beak, 
the  young  warrior  is  to  get  the  much  coveted  plumes. 
AYe  may  think  that  feathers  from  a  dead  eagle  would  an¬ 


swer  just  as  well;  but  the  Indians  look  upon  it  differ¬ 
ently,  and  hold  that  the  youngster  who  wishes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  warrior, must  first  show  his  strength  and  courage. 
If  a  set-to  with  a  full  grown  eagle  will  not  test  these,  we 
do  not  know  what  will. 

Answers  to  l*rol>loiiias  and  JPobzsIas. 

No.  319.  You  are  not  to  judge  a  man  by  the  coat  he 
■wears. 

No.  3S0.  Liars  are  not  to  be  believed  out  of  respect  to 
their  asseverations.  Lyre  s  It  knot  2  B  B-leaved-out  of 
RE  specked  2  the-eye-R  AS-cve-rations. 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers:  E.  J. 
Blake,  Lizzie  Yordy,  C.  II.  Hartman,  A.  R.  Tatnall,  B. 
Railey,  Mary  A.  Milligan,  G.  AV.  Milligan,  “  E.  II. 
F.,”  F.  <T.  Myers,  E.  S.  Wood,  Jennie  C.  Peebles, 
W.  C.  Alston,  Clara  A.  Peebles,  John  Sandies,  G. 
Womersly,  J.  B.  Tackentliall,  D.  W.  Taylor,  M.  II. 
Isli,  E.  D.  Bunyan,  A.  Wimbish,  R.  Bay  Jr.,  Mary  L. 
Root,  Alfred  Hood,  B.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  C.  Blanford,  Grace 
A.  Flagg,  W.  O.  Parkwell,  E.  A.  Jones,  C.  M.  Chase,  J. 
Gaunt,  Annie  M.  Roberts,  W.  Terrill  Jr.,  Theo.  C.  John¬ 
son,  Katie  E.  Gager,  J.  Gist,  M.  Ealy,  G.  M.  Hemingway, 
J.  P.  Hammond,  Isaac  Hull,  L.  A.  McCartney,  J.  F.  Brit¬ 
tain,  Chas.  Tallmadge,  AY.  n.  Garland,  “Z.  R.  B.,”  W. 
H.  Sunderland,  W.  A.  Robinson,  E.  AAr.  Park,  B.  H.  Tru¬ 
man,  Goo.  Shearer,  J.  P.  Treccc,  W.  S.  Bell,  E.  Y.  Conk¬ 
lin,  A.  J.  Weaver,  G.  Tugnot,  E.  Purcell,  B.  T.  Robbins, 
A.  L.  Hemingway,  E.  S.  Vachcr,  B.  II.  B.  &  E.  S.  Hany, 
Olive  E.  Brusie,  L.  Banicl,  J.  AY.  Grubt,  S.  Powell,  N. 
nelmath,  F.  Yrecland,  J.  II.  Ileisay,  “  R.  II.  S.,”  “  B. 
AY.,”  Belle  H.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Little,  H.  P.  Lewis. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 


MERCHANTS’ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

©F  MEW  YOK&C, 

OFFICE,  2o7  BROADWAY, 


ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Issues  all  kinds  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies £n  the  Mutual  System,  free  from  restriction  ou  travel  and  occupation, 
which  permit  residence  anywhere  without  extra  charge. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly  in  cash. 

All  Policies  are  non-forfeitable,  and  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company. 

Pamphlets  containing  Rates  of  Premium,  and  information  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

WILLIAM  T.  PHIPPS,  President. 

A.  E>.  MOBjff.Y,  Secretary.  I3ENKY  niaff/fl'ONi,  Counsel. 

©.  §.  NS.  !>.,  Medical  Examiner.  C.  SS.  NS.  B>.,  Asxis't  Med.  Examiner. 

Each  Agent  in  direct  communication  with  the  Xcic  York  Office. 


SMITH’S 
American  Organs 

FOR  THE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges, 
as  well  as  for  Dome  Recreation. 

A  Thorough  Comparison  Invited. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garden  and  Lawn  Ornaments. 

Fountains,  Vases,  Statuary, 
&c.  Composite  Railings,  Gates, 
Guards,  &c.  Union  Fence  for 
Country  Residences. 

Composite  Iron  Works  Co., 

Formerly  Chase  &  Co., 

No.  109  Mercer  St.,  Yew  York. 
ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 

POLISHES, 

AND  IS 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTER 
THAN  SOAP. 

Depot ,  211  Washington  Street ,  New  Tork. 
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cer  for  it  and  Try  it.  CB 

BROTHERS,  S4  Front  St.,  IS 


Soap.  Ask  your  Gro= 
ry  it.  CIJ  AiVIPTON 


cw  York. 


jlHENOVELTYKNire: 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une¬ 
qualled  for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses.  Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  by  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1;  Ivory,  $1.25;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
linish,  $1.75. 

Send  for  sample.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

For  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  27  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 

American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  Tor  full  deserintinn,  &c.,  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


rfPHE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD! 

1,300,000  ACRES  TOR  SALE 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSHO  V  ALI  TM  Y,  IC.A  INTSvYS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated 
mainly  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extend¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  tile  NEOSHO 
VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valley  for 
settlement  in  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops.  For 
orchards,  grape  culture,  and  small  fruit  in  general,  it  is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FENCING  of  every  vari¬ 
ety  and  In  great  abundance. 

STOCK.  RAISING.— The  rich  native  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  bottoms,  with  the  large  area  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
connection,  with  the  dry,  mild,  and  open  winters,  present 
unequaled,  advantages  lor  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses.  ’ 

DAiRYING.— In  such  a  country,  with  ranges  for  stock  nn- 
restricted,  and  pasture  limitless,  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  profitable. 

FRUIT  GROWING  is  one  of  the  specialties,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  State  of  Kansas 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  for  “a 
CO  L  I,  ECTI  ON  OF  FRUITS  U.N'SU RPASSED  FOB  SIZE,"  I1E ALT  Y 
AND  FLAVOR.” 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  of  Kansas  are  unequal¬ 
ed.  these,  indeed,  are  among  its  chief  excellencies,  ami  are 
recommendations  for  settlement. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  often 
(10)  years’  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  pavinents,  with  annual  interest. 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 

is  located  at  JUNCTION  CITY.  To  all  purchasers  of  lands 
free  tickets  from  this  point  are  given  over  the  Road. 

For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner, 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

WAT, U ABLE  PLANTATION  for  sale  on  Eastern 

*  Shore  of  Virginia,  S5  miles  from  Crisfield,  the  termi¬ 
n'1,5  of  the  Delaware  Railroad;  lj*  miles  front  on  Bay. 
Splendid  fishery  ;  oysters  and  wild  fowl  abundant.  Superior 
land  for  Peaches.  800  acres.  Terms  accommodating. 
Address  H.  HAUPT,  119  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JJE  A  M.QUA  B2TEI2  S 

FOB 

WIRE  WINDOW  SCREEN’S. 
E.  S.  &  J.  TORHEY, 

166  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


4 59000. 


Now  in  Use !  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 
&  CO.’S  Organs  ami  Melotleons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  tile  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price  list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo  N  Y 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MINTON’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

For  Vestibules,  Halls,  Hearths,  Conservatories.  &c. 

Garnkirk  Chimney  Tops,  Plumbers’  Mate¬ 
rials,  u-c,  MILLER  &  COATES, 

279  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


ESS.  STEiOSTG-’S  Remedial  Institute, 

SPRINGS.  N.  Y..  for  Lung.  Female  and 
10  ,r!ISKAaEA  is  endorsed  bv  the  first  names  of  the 
country.  For  its  advantages,  send  for  a  Circular. 


Tho  principles  of  their  construction  and  nsc  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  .John  J.  Thomas. 
With  2S7  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  tho 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  arc 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  tho 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  ItioJiarrt  I..  Allen.  Revised  andgreatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers4  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. R.L. Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  tlie  New  American  Farm  Book. 


II0W  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  grow  Ill ;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HIGH  FARMING  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

Six  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  George  Villo,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  Paris.  IV.  vol.,  108  pp. 
A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  manual,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Sociely  for  promoting  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  been  published.  Price,  35  cents. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  tlie  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  oi  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  IVe  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “so- 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  liko 
Othello’s,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.Dbeer,  Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simplo 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotvped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Trice  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simplo 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing;  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  Ilow  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse :  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse :  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  elc.-  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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(ALL  NEW  TESTIMONIALS.) 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS 

OF  THE 

AMEMCA2T  FRtflT-FEESmvnra  POWDER. 


(Title  Copyrighted,  and  Preserving  Powder  Patented  in  United  States,  March 

From  Prof.  Darby,  Editor  of  the  American  Grocer,  May  2d,  1S70. 

American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.— It  gives  ns  pleasure  when  we  can 
heartily  and  confidently  commend  any  article  we  advertise.  We  certainly  shall  not  com¬ 
mend  any  that  we  do  not  know  to  he  good  or  are  doubtlul  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Spear’s  preparations,  advertised  in  this  issue  of  The  American  Grocer,  we  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  and  we  know  the  materials  which  compose  them,  and  that 
they  are  the  best  antiseptics  for  the  preservation  of  food  known.  We  have  kept  peaches 
from  Julv  to  July  again,  in  Alabama,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  with  but  a  slight  cover  over 
the  jar.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  fruit  was  as  fresh  in  appearance  and  taste  as  that  re¬ 
cently  taken  from  the  tree. 

The  trade  would  do  well  to  take  an  interest  in  the  introduction  of  such  an  article  as  this. 
Besides  the  profit  to  themselves,  they  would  find  the  preparation  frequently  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  protecting  and  preserving  their  own  stock.  Its  use  more  largely  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  also  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  market  many  articles  now  thrown  away 
and  which  grocers  could  handle  with  profit. 

From  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Waverley,  September  21-25,  1S69. 

Messrs  Richardson  &  Gorgas,  of  Newark,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  fruit  preserved 
by  the  process  of  Messrs.  Work  ill  &  Co.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  method  and  the 
great  care  necessary  in  canning  l'rui is  to  secure  them  against  loss  lias  caused  all  new  pro¬ 
cesses  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  committee,  however,  would  say  in  justice  to 
the  inventor  that  all  their  doubts  have  been  removed,  and  the  trial  of  a  year  lias  proved 
that  the  method  used  by  Messrs  Worrall  &  Co.  stands  superior  to  all  others.  No  sealing 
or  soldering  is  required;  ordinary  jars,  cans  or  other  vessels  with  loose  covers  can  be  used, 
and  fruits  added  a-*  frequently  as  may  be  desired,  by  a  few  minutes’  attention.  A  proper 
appreciation  of  this  process  would  save  larjre  quantities  of  valuable  fruits  that  are  now 
permitted  to  be  wasted  or  used  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes.  T  he  committee  most 
heartily  recommend  a  first  premium  for  this  simple  yet  perfect  invention. 

From  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Columbus,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 

Gents:— I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  to  the  limited  extent  I  used  the  American  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder,  I  have  succeeded  admirably ;  the  fruit  having  tile  lreshness  and  tlavor 
of  the  fruit  from  the  tree.  .  T  _ .  _ _ 

January  24,  1570.  A.  J*  Maxwell. 

From  Wm.  B.  McClellan,  Talladega,  Talladega  Co.,  Ala. 

Gents;— 1  have  tried  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  believe  it 
to  lie  everything  vou  represent  it  to  be.  Very  respectfully, 

December  26,  1^69.  Wm.  B.  McClellan. 

From  B.  W.  Humphreys,  Seguin,  Guadalupe  Co.,  Texas. 

Gents:— The  dozen  American  Preserving  Powder  was  received  in  September,  just  after 
tlie  cron  of  fruit  was  gone.  By  cleaning  the  trees,  we  got  a  gallon  or  two  of  inferior 
peaches,  and  put  them  up  in  a  stone  jar  as  directed.  We  have  recently  used  them,  and 
found  them  at  least  equal  to  our  canned  fruit,  many  thought  them  better 

January  7,  1S70.  Your  friend,  B.  W.  Humphreys. 

From  I.  T.  P.obbins,  Lambertville,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Gents — I  sold  a  quantity  of  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  and  also  used 
it  in  my  family,  and  can  highly  recommend  it  as  being  excellent  for  preserving  fruits  lor 
anv  length  of  time  without  destroying  the  flavor  of  the  lVuit,  and  is  decidedly  cheap. 

January  10,  1870.  Respectfully,  I.  i .  Bobbins. 

From  A.  J.  Hickerson,  Taylorsville.  Plumas  Co.,  California. 

Gents:— I,  with  several  of  my  neighbors,  have  tried  your  American  Preserving  Powder 
the  past  season,  and  find  it  equal  to  what  you  recommend  as  far  as  we  have  tried  it. 

January  31,  1S70.  Respectfully,  A.  J.  Hickerson. 

From  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Johnson,  Fairview,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Gents — I  have  tried  the  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  method  1  ever  tried.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 

Isabella  M.  Johnson. 

From  Mrs.  B.  C.  Reese,  Philipsburg,  N.  J. 

Gents — -I  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  witli  good  bucccss  in  peaches  and 
tomatoes.  -Mrs-  L.  C.  Reese. 

From  Greek  &  Hyde,  Florence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Ala. 

Gent?-— Having  full  confidence  in  the  American  Preserving  Powder,  we  purchased  two 
dozen  packages  last  season.  Mrs.  Hyde  used  the  Powder  according  to  directions  in  put¬ 
ting  up  all  her  fruit;  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  also  tomatoes  and  green  corn, 
all  of  which  have  given  the  best  satisfaction.  Believing  the  Powder  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  merits  you  claim  for  it,  we  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  cheerlully  recommend  it  as  an 
article  of  convenience  and  economy. 

December  22,  1SI39.  Respectfully,  Greek  &  Hyde. 

From  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bacon,  St.  Johnsbury  Centre.  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. 

Gents ;— I  had  good  success  witli  the  American  Preserving  Powder  in  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants;  but  my  blackberries  moulded  some.  Perhaps  I  did  not  use  enough  of  the  Powder. 
I  think  it  a  verv  good  article,  and  shall  wisli  to  try  it  again.  ,  „  „ 

January  8,  1870'.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bacon. 

From  Burke  F.  Stark,  Manchester,  Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 

Gents:— I  liaved  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  blackberry 
and  currant  jam,  and  in  canned  peaches  and  tomatoes,  wi  th  very  good  results.  I  shall  use 
more  of  it  another  season,  and  hope  to  dispense  witli  air-tight  jars. 

January  10.  1870.  Yours  truly, 

From  Wm.  Wheeler,  Portland,  Maine. 

Gents — Wc  are  very  much  pleased  witli  the  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  would 
recommend  it,  fully  believing  that  it  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  We  shall  want  more 
of  it  tlie  coming  season.  Yours  truly, 

December  29,  1S69. 

From  D.  H.  Thomson,  Layville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Gents* — I  received  six  packages  of  tlie  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  last  season, 
and  distributed  four  packages  of  them  among  my  neighbors,  and  it  gave  entire  satisfaction 
to  all.  The  other  two  packages  I  used  myself  in  putting  up  tlie  different  kinds  of  fruit 
used  in  iny  family,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tried  them,  we  are  very  much  pleased  witli  tile 
result.  Yours,  etc., 

December  22,  1869.  D-  H-  Thomson. 

From  Mrs.  Emmon  IIawlev,  Bethel,  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut. 

Gents:— I  have  used  your  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  as  are  also  others  who  have  tried  it  in  tills  vicinity. 

-  . .  .  Mrs.  Emmon  IIawley. 


and  August,  1S67.  Also,  Patented  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  South  America,  &c„  Ac.) 
From  American  Agriculturist,  July,  1869. 

American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.— We  have  had  several  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  this,  and  have  investigated  the  master.  We  have  not  used  it  ourselves,  but  propose  to 
do  so  this  season.  Fruit  that  was  put  up  last  year  was  perfectly  preserved.  The  powder  is, 
of  course,  a  chemical  substance,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  nearly  inert ; 
at  all  events  it  is  not  as  active  as  common  salt,  and  in  tlie  small  quantity  in  which  it  is  used 
its  presence  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed.  If,  as  claimed,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
fruit  can  be  preserved  in  large  jars,  without  any  special  care  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  great  blessing  to  housekeepers. 

From  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wooster,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents:— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  canning  and  pickling 
fruit,  and  so  far  it  lias  all  kept  good  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  shall 
continue  to  use  it.  Respectfully, 

January  4,  1870.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wooster. 

From  Mrs.  N.  C.  McClosky,  Hyrer’s  Run,  Pa. 

Gents:— The  American  Preserving  Powder  lias  fully  answered  my  expectations.  I  used 
it  in  tomatoes  and  apple-sauce,  in  large  jars  with  paper  tied  over  the  top.  and  they  are  as 
nine  to-day  as  when  they  were  put  up.  I  certainly  think  it  possesses  all  tlie  merits  you 
claim  for  it.  Very  respectlully, 

December  31,  1S69.  Mrs.  N.  C.  McClosky. 

From  Jacob  Palmer,  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 

Gents:— I  used  tlie  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  in  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  find  it  all  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  did  not  aii  -tisglit  tlie  jars, 
and  find  the  fruit,  etc.,  with  perfectly  natural  taste.  I  shall  not  do  without  it  hereafter. 
January  24,  1870.  Yours  truly,  Jacob  Palmer. 

From  McDonald  &  Cadwell,  Lake  Port,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich. 

Gents :— We  sold  your  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  among  our  customers, 
and  would  say  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

December  22, 1869.  McDonald  &  Cadwell. 

From  Mrs.  W.  W.  Comstock,  Pardeeville,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. 

Gents:— I  used  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  in  lomatoes,  and  it  keeps 
them  well.  They  taste  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  away.  Respectfully, 

January  G,  1870.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Comstock. 

From  David  M.  Parry,  Laurel,  Franklin  Co.,  Ind. 

Gents:— I  have  tried  vour  American  Preserving  Powder,  and  find  it  a  saving  of  labor, 
trouble,  and  lime.  It  Is  truly  worthy  of  the  highest  recommendation.  Yours,  etc., 
December  28,  1869.  David  M.  Parry. 

From  John  M.  Follitt,  Atkinson,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois. 

Gents :— We  are  well  pleased  witli  your  American  Preserving  Powder.  We  tried  it  last 
season  as  you  directed  for  fruit  and  green  corn,  and  botli  arc  just  as  good  to-day  as  when 
thev  were  put  up.  Yours  truly, 

December  20, 1S69.  John  M.  Follett. 

From  J.  Valentine,  Grinned,  Poweshiek  Co.,  Iowa. 

Gents:— All  the  fruit  we  put  up  with  the  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season  we 
find  now  in  good  condition.  Truly,  etc., 

January  11, 1870.  J.  Valentine. 

From  NOAn  Swacker,  Glasgow,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 

Gents :— I  sold  five  packages  of  the  American  Preserving  Powder  tlie  past  season,  and 
eacli  partv  Inis  lestilled  that  the  Powder  is  just  what  you  claim  for  it.  Yours  truly, 
January  1, 1870.  Noah  Swacker. 

From  A.  A.  Handy,  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents:— We  used  tlie  American  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season  upon  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  We  used  one-third  less  sugar  than  without  tlie  Powder  and  simply  tied  pa¬ 
per  over  the  jars.  They  are  as  fresh  as  ever  now,  and  i  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 

;  *■  io  ♦- ehnu  nnef  •>  iwl  Itncf  m  rif-fi  rwl  rtf  nppartpvliur  fruit- 


Burke  F.  Stark. 


We  shall  want  more 
Wm.  Wheeler. 


opinion,  it  is  tlie  cheapest  and  best  method  of  preserving  fruit. 

December  28, 1869.  Respectfully,  A.  A.  Handy. 

From  E.  W.  Stafford,  Portlandville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents:— Your  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  was  used  ill  my  family  last  season, 
and  proves  as  true  all  you  claimed  for  it.  We  have  raspberries,  peaches,  whortleberries, 
and  other  fruit  preserved  with  it.  Tlie  raspberries  put  up  ill  June  in  ail  open  jar  are  to-day 
fresh  and  good.  Respectfully  yours, 

December  22,  1869.  E-  W.  Stafford. 


From  J.  W.  Gildersleeve.  Mattituek,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gents  :— I  sold  considerable  of  your  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and  every 
package  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  Respectfully, 

December  17,  1769.  J.  W.  Gildersleeve. 

From  II.  Noss,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

Gents — The  Preserving  Powder  received  of  vou  last  season  has  given  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  1  gave  my  neighbors  some  of  it,  and  they  are  all  delighted,  and  will  use  it  hereafter. 
We  tried  it  on  green  corn,  and  are  surprised  to  find  it  in  perfect  preservation;  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  much  better  than  many  we  had  in  air-tight  cans.  I  found  it  would  keep  milk 
sweet  three  days  in  summer  season  in  our  pantry,  whilst  milk  without  it  would  sour  during 
one  night.  1  am  satisfied  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  It.  Respectfully, 

December  26,  1869.  u*  Noss* 

From  W.  M.  Gatch.  Goshen,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio. 

Gents :— I  introduced  and  sold  your  Preserving  Powder  here  last  fall,  and  so  far  as  heard 
from  It  lias  given  satisfaction,  and  I  think  I  can  do  well  witli  it  next  season. 

January  4,  1870.  Yours,  etc.,  W .  M.  Gatch. 

From  James  Williams,  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

Gents — Mv  folks  are  liighlv  pleased  with  your  American  Proserving  Powder.  We  used 
it  on  most  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  they  are  all  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
December  31,  1S69.  Yours,  etc.,  James  Williams. 

From  S.  Cornwell  *  Co.,  Weyauwego,  Waupacea  Co.,  Wis. 

Gents — We  want  tlie  agency  for  tills  place  for  your  American  Preserving  Powder  Wo 
find  the  Powder  is  all  right,  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  We  will  get  you  certificates  it 
you  want  them.  Respectfully,  c  cmv«..TT  a 

January  18,  1870.  Cornwell  &  Co. 

From  James  S.  Odell,  Plainfield,  Hendricks  Co.,  Iiul. 

Gents:— We  used  the  American  Preserving  l’owder  last  season  in  my  family, and  sold  one 
dozen  packages,  and,  so  tar  as  I  have  learned,  it  gave  general  satisfaction. 

December  21, 1809.  '  Respectfully,  Mrs.  Emmon  Hawley.  December  22,  1869.  Respectfully,  James  S.  (.  dell. 

Absolute  Agencies  for  a  Town,  County,  or  State,  given  to  reliable  and  enterprising'  parties  upon  receipt 
of  an  order  for  a  few  dozen  of  the  Powder  to  each  County.  Send  for  Manual  containing  terms.  A  re¬ 
sponsible  Agent  wanted  for  all  the  Pacific  Coast;  also,  for  Canada;  also,  for  England,  France,  aaid  other 
foreign  countries,  which  olfer  a  large  fortune  to  competent  parties. 

For  Particulars,  Testimonials,  &.C.,  see  Agriculturist  for  July,  1869,  and  May,  1870,  or  send  10  cents 
for  a  Manual  of  55  pages,  containing  full  particulars  and  directions  for  preserving  Fruits,  &c.,  to 

L.  P.  WORRALL  &,  CO.,  Proprietors,  153  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
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REMOVAL. 

In  consequence  of  our  rapidly  increasing  business,  and 
■want  of  room  in  our  present  locality,  we  are  compelled  to 
seek  more  extensive  accommodations,  and  arc  nappy  to 
announce  to  our  friends  and  patrons  that  we  have  leased 
the  large  and  beautiful  Stores, 

Nos.  23  Parlt  Place  and  20  Murray  Street, 
a  few  doors  west  of  Broadway,  opposite  the  new  Post-office 
Building,  which  are  now  being  fitted  up  in  a  most  conven¬ 
ient  manner,  to  accommodate  the  various  branches  of  our 
business,  and  will  be  ready  for  our  occupation  about  the 
1st  of*  *1  sine. 

In  connection  with  our  Trade  in  Seeds,  and  Requisites 
for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Perpet¬ 
ual  Exhibition  of  the  various  Products  of  the  Soil,  and 
would  inform  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 

Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants,  Vegetables, 

OR  GRAIN  OP  ANY  KIND, 
who  have  choice  specimens  that  they  wish  to  exhibit,  that 
they  will  here  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  free  of  charge. 

Strangers  visiting  the  City  are  invited  to  call  at  our  estab¬ 
lishment,  whether  purchasers  or  not,  as  we  intend  to  make 
our  EXHIBITION  TABLES  one  of  the  attractions 
of  rhe  Metropolis. 

A  Prize  Exhibition  of  Strawberries  will  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  June.  Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  upon 
application. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  to  thank  our  many 
friends  and  patrons,  both  old  and  new,  for  their  liberal 
patronage  since  our  removal  to  this  City,  and  hope  to  be 
favored  with  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

B.  I£.  BLISS  &  SON. 


CLIFTON  STUD  FARM. 

SEASON  lS^O. 

WARMINSTER  (imported),  Thorough-bred  Mares,  $100 


Half  lived  or  Native  Mares ,  50 

HAMPTON  COURT  (imported),  on  same  terms. 

GLENNEVIS  (imported),  Thorough-bred  Mares . .  50 

Native  Mares , .  25 


The  stock  of  WARMINSTER  and  HAMPTON  COURT 
can  be  seen  at  the  above  address,  and  are  unsurpassed  in 
appearance.  Warminster  promises  fo  become  a  second 
Messenger,  as  bis  stock  out  of  Trotting  mares  are  very 
promising  and  highly  valued. 

The  above  horses  will  be  sent  to  any  of  the  neighboring 
Counties  after  15th  of  May  where  not  less  than  twelve  (12) 
mares  will  be  guaranteed.  For  pedigrees  in  full,  and  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  address 

R.  W.  CAMERON,  New  York  City. 


Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . 30 

“  A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 
Sent  Fost-nald.  Okattok  Jttt)d  &  Co..  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNEYS  (Jerseys)  for  sale. — Solid  colors, 
good  size,  fine  milkers.  Address  G.  W.  FAKLKE, 

40  Wail  St.,  New  York,  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


THOROUGH-BRED  ALDERNEY  COWS  and 

Calves  lor  sale.  Address 

JOSEPH  WHITEHEAD,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  Sweet  Potato. 

Southern.  Queen. 

A  year’s  trial,  of  this  superior  variety  introduced  by  us  last 
season,  confirms  ail  that  we  then  claimed  for  it. 

Dr.  Thurber,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1870:  “The 
root  is  very  large,  longer  than  the  Nansemond.  of  a  very 
light  color,  and  is  said  to  keep  remarkably  well.  The  vine 
is  x  vigorous  grower,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  darker  col¬ 
ored  than  the  Nansemond.  From  n  single  trial  of  this  potato 
we  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  good  quality.” 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  plants  at  $2/0  per 
100;  $8.0)  per  500;  $15.00  per  1,000.  No  orders  will  be  ac¬ 

cepted  for  less  than  100. 

Nansemond  Sweet. 

Plants  75  cents  per  100 ;  $8.0-)  per  500 ;  $5.00  per  1,000.  Sent 
by  mail  at  10  cents  per  hundred  additional. 

Cash  must  accomnany  the.  order.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,7  I  2,  fsSew  York. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants, 

The  subscribers  have  for  sale  slips  of  the  Nansemond 
Sweet  I*otato,  the  best  and  earliest'  in  cultivation.  Price 
per  thousand.  For  500  plants,  $2.50. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  449  Broad  St., 

Newarit,  N.  «J. 


Callage  Plants. 

Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  Bergen  Drumhead.  Winning- 
stadt,  Savoy,  Stone  Mason.  Red  Dutch.  40c.  per  100;  $3  per 
1.000;  $22  per  10,000.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Schweinfurth, 
Quintal,  Fottlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick,  50c.  per  100;  $1  per 
1,000;  $25  per  10.000.  Send  for  circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


S^XCS'lI.,  SB  OSS.  'FUSE^ai®,  a  now  variety 
-J  from  imported  seed,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
I  offer  it  as  the  sweetest,  host,  and  most  profitable— yellow, 
very  large,  and  solid.  Stock  of  seed  is  limited.  50  cts.  per 
oz.;  20  cts.  package  by  mail.  Nansemond  Sweet  I’otato 
Plants,  by  mail,  GO  cts.  per  100.  By  Express,  *4  per  1,000. 

A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


&up.erior  IBaafcla  ISnlbs. 

RICHARD  LAfJER,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  Hie  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.  L.  van  Wavkren  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed, are  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  for  prime  select¬ 
ed  Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.  Post  Office  Box  1,0S3. 


Mexican  everbearing  strawberry. 

A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
June  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  fine  fla¬ 
vor.  No  garden  should  be  without  them.  Orders  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  P.  WHITING  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 
CLARK  &  HITCHCOCK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

PRICE  OP  PLANTS,  S3. OO  pex*  Dozen. 


The  Cranberry  and  its  Culture. 

By  A.  H.  RICHARDS.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Hammonton,  N.  j. 


new  method  of  packing 


ripHE  BOAR  that 

took  the  First  Pre¬ 
mium  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair (18(19),  was  an  Ohio 
Iinpr’d  Chester,  bred 
by  L.  B.  SILVER,  Sa¬ 
lem,  O.  Send  stamp 
for  a  description  of  this 
famous  breed  of  swine, 
and  a  great  variety  of 
other  Thorough-bred 
Animals  and  Fowls. 
Eggs  shipped  with  a 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  Jr..  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


pIPROTEB) 

Mi— We  have  the  entire  stock  of  breeding  swine  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  breed,  formerly  owned  by  A.  C.  Clark  of  Henderson, 
N  Y.,  and  subsequently  by  Clark  &  McLean.  Our  references 
arc  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Societv  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

CLARK  &  GREEN,  at  Belleville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


P17e&q-isbse:i>  ceigsti^  white: 

Pigs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  &c.,  bred  and 
shipped  by  J.  V* .  &  M.  fRWIN,  Penningtonville,  Chester 
Co.,  Penn.  We  also  furnish  eggs  for  hatching. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  PT"  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Ci HESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  bred  with  care,  and 

*  that  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmers,  for 
sale  by  G.  W.  PARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


Cots  wold  Lambs,  3  months  old,  $10  each ;  Chester 
Pigs,  six  weeks,  $10  a  piece  ;  Blooded  Calves,  American 
Deer,  Angora  Goats  and  Fancy  Poultry— all  thorough-bred — 
for  sale  by  N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


TnE  WESTERN  RESERVE  POULTRY 

BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  will  sell  choice  Brahma 
Fowls  raised  from  their  own  importation  at  $5  per  pair. 
They  will  also  sell  Houdan  and  Crevecceur  Eggs  from  their 
stock  imported  last  season  from  the  Jardin  d’Acclimata- 
tion,  Bois  de  Bologne,  Paris,  France. 

Address  J.  1 1.  PETERSON,  Prest. 

Akron,  O.  T.  A.  .NOBLE,  Sec’y. 


Eggs  foa-  IlaScShiaig. 

Light  Asiatic  Brahmas,  cocks  weigh  12  lbs.,  eggs  $1.50  per 
doz.,  4  doz.  for  $5.  Houdans,  imported  stock,  $4,  doz.  Dark 
Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins,  imported,  $5.  doz.  Silver-spangled 
Hamburg,  Grey  Dorking,  $2.50,  doz.  June  and  July  is  a 
favorable  time  to  hatch  chickens.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,'N.  Y. 


Houdan  and  Gray  Dorking  Fowls. 

Eggs  from  the  above  for  sale.  Houdan,  very  fine  and  fully 
up  to  standard,  $5  per  doz.  Gray  Dorking  (from  stock  of 
Jas.  C.  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland),  extra  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  $3  per  doz.,  carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Ford- 
liam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  BULLETIN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Socie¬ 
ty.  The  onlv  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
o'f  Poultry  "Brekders,  Fanciers  of  all  kinds  of  Pet  Stock, 
Pigeons,  Singing  Birds,  Fish,  Rahbits,  Ponies,  etc. 
Tlie  first  and  second  numbers  are  full  of  information.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  for  everybody. 

SI  a  year.  10  cts.  a  number.  Specimen  numbers  free, 
if  requested,  and  stamp  enclosed.  Address 

P.  O.  Pox  310,  N.  Y.  City. 


Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices. 


Brainar&’s  Musical  Albums. 


Each  number  contains  from  eighteen  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  pieces  of  choice  new  music. 

No.  1  Contains  18  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Fioces. 

No.  2  Contains  20  Choice  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 

No.  3  Contains  24  Popular  New  Comic  Songs. 

No.  4  Contains  23  Beautiful  Songs  and  Quartettes. 

No.  5  Contains  18  Instrumental  Pieces  lor  Piano. 

No.  6  Contains  20  Beautiful  Sacred  Quartettes. 

No.  7  Contains  19  Popular  Songs  and  Piano  Pieces. 

No.  8  Contains  19  Comic  and  Sentimental  Song’s. 

Each  number  contains  48  pages,  sheet-music  size,  neatly 
bound.  Price  only  50  cents.  Copies  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  of  contents  sent  free.  Other 
numbers  will  rapidly  follow.  Address  all  orders  to 

S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  O. 


Read  the  advertisement  SAFE!  SAFE!  SAFE!  of 
VOTAW  &  MONTGOMERY,  on  the  last  cover  page. 


TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE. 

TI  IS  PI  BE  is  lined  to  one-quarter  its 
thickness  w  ith  pure  Block  Tin  ;  a  metal 
closely  resembling  silver  both  in  color 
and  purity.  No  water,  however  pure, 
acts  on  It.  Chemists  distil  water  in  Tin 
retorts  to  secure  a  pure  article.  Dentists 
use  it  for  filling  teeth.  All  our  cooking 
utensils  arc  coated  with  it.  Fnjits  and 
vegetables  are  preserved  in  tin  can*. 
Lead  is  never  used  for  such  purposes, 
owing  to  its  poisonous  quality.  Why. 
then,  use  it  for  water-pipes,  when  a  strong,  safe,  economical 
substitute  is  presented  ?  In  ordering  or  making  inquiries 
for  price,  send  bore  of  pipe  required  and  head  or  pressure  of 
water.  Circulars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MF’G  CO., 

213  Centre  St.,  (bet.  Canal  and  Grand  Sts.,)  New  York. 


A  Valuable  New  Booh  Just  Published. 


MUM  FRUIT  MUST, 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS, 

Associate  Editor  of  “Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.*’ 
NEW  EDITION. 

In  one  handsome  Post  Octavo  Volume  of  over  5C0  pages, 
illustrated  by  480  accurate  engravings.  Price,  $3.00  by  mail, 
free  of  postage. 

HIT”  js  most  thorough  and  complete  work  on  the 
subject  published  in  this  country.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Fruit  Culture— containing  in  a  clear,  practical, 
and  systematic  manner  the  simplest  detail  as  well  as  the 
more  difficult  methods  of  cultivation.  It  seems  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  escaped  the  attention  of  its  experienced  author. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist  is  equally  valuable  to 
the  professional  and  amateur  fruit  grower. 

Published  by  WM.  WOOD  &  CO., 

61  Walker  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BOOKSELLERS  GENERALLY. 


$9.95  of  New  Sheet  Music,  35  cts. 

IIowe’s  Musical  Monthly  No.  10  contains: 

Lcben  Waltzes.  Faust.  I  I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate. 
Berlin  Kinder  “  Keler  Bela.  |  Far,  Far  upon  the  Sea. 
Merchant’s  “  Gung'l.  Rock  the  Cradle,  John. 

10  other  pieces.  |  9  other  popular  songs. 

12  Songs,  usual  price, 35  cts.  each,  $4.20.  3  sets  of  Waltzes, 
75  cts.  each,  $2.25.  10  other  pieces,  35  cts.  each,  $3.50.  Extra 
fine  paper,  matched  to  bind  with  other  first-class  sheet  music. 
Terms,  $3.00  per  annum  in  advance.  Clubs  of  7,  $18.(0. 
Single  Nos.  sent  post-paid  for  35  cts.  Back  Nos.  supplied. 

ELIAS  11  OWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston,  and  ail  Music  and 
News-dealers. 


Union  Pacific  R.  It.  Land  Grant 

BONDS  $1,000  EACH. 

Paying  7  per  cent  interest,  running  (20)  years,  and  received 
at  par  for  Company’s  land,  for  sale  for  $780  each. 

DE  HAVEN  &  BROTHER,  Bankers, 

40  South.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Tlircslier  and  Cleaner,  nr  flic 
Great  National  Trial,  at  A  uburn,  J  nly.l  StfiO, 

for  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  1  Yi  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  hind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  njid  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dec as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket.  Catalogue  with  price,  lull  information,  and  Judges 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  lree.  Address 

MINARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Do  yon  wish  to  obtain  a  perfect  Piano,  one  that  will  stay 
in  tune,  and  give  you  live-long  satisfaction  ?  The  Patent 
Arion  Piano  is  the  purest  in  tone,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  elegantly  finished,  the  most  durable,  and  v.  ill  r  tancL 
in  tune  longer  than  any  other.  Write  for  pamphlet  which 
we  mail  free,  and  say  where  you  saw  this  notice.  Address 
41  Arion  Piano-Forte  Co Broadway,  XT.  Y-  City . 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

pige  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  andSd 
Cover  Pages— $2. W  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IHT  GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

lousiness  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


TIES  23 

RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER. 


NEAT.  KOVEIj,  and  SIMPL.12  in  its  construction ; 
does  the  work  with  cose  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

with  solid  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  8c  CO., 

No.  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Circular. 
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PTEnilE  only  Wringer  ‘which  has  the  Patent  Stop, 

*“■  to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  separating. 

The  only  Wringer  with  Rowell’s  improved  double  gear 
with  alternate  teeth  in  the  same  cog,  which  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

“  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.” — 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker . 

“ The  Universal  ‘the  best.’ ”— American  Agriculturist. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally.  R.  C.  BROWNING, 

Gcn’l  Ag’t.  32  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 

WMlC  loM 

Carbolic  Bisiiafeettuag  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.G0. 

Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00. 

Sheep  ©ip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  L ice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  lbs.,  $1.25  i  10  lbs.,  $2.25;  00  B.  kegs,  $10 ;  200  B.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


©BDalBBienat. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  tho  Screw 
Worm.  1  B.  cans,  50c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  Bs..  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  Si  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  Si  BL.EWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

OH  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 


Of  Ogden  Farm,  Agricultural  Engineer  of  Central  Park, 
N.  Y. ;  author  of  “Draining  for  i’rotit  and  for  Health."  &c. 
A  Guide  for  Farmers,  young  and  old.  in  every  department 
of  agriculture.  600  pages  and  103  Illustrations  and  maps. 
Agents  Wanted.  E  TV  TRE  AT  &  CO..  Publishers,  654  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y.  W.  T.  KEENER,  154  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SALE. 

By  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  to  the  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER  RAILROAD  CO.,  nearly  TWO  MILLION 
ACRES  of  choice  prairie  and  timber  lands,  lying  in  the 
south-half  of  Iowa  and  south-east  part  of  Nebraska. 

Through  this  healthy  and  rich  region  this  great  railway  Is 
now  constructed  S40  miles,  and  will  be  rapidly  extended  to, 
or  near  Fort  Kearney,  making  its  entire  length  about  500 
miles  on  an  cast  and  west  line. 

These  lands,  mostly  prairie,  extend  20  miles  north  and  20 
miles  south  of  the  railway  in  alternate  sections  of  G40  acres, 
and  are  sold  at  low  prices  in  one  or  more  tracts  of  40  acres 
each,  to  suit  buyers,  on  a  long  credit  of  10  years  at  G  per 
cent  interest.  For  the  first  two  years  annual  interest  is  re¬ 
quired  in  advance,  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  only  one-ninth  of  the  principal  with  annual  and 
decreasing  interest  is  payable,  as  per  following  example. 
Say,  that  40  acres  of  land  @  $10  per  acre  =-  $100,  is  bought 
on  long  credit  of  ten  years,  on  April  1st,  1S70,  the  payments 
will  be  due  as  follows: 


April  1. 1S70,  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 
$400 . ' . 

Interest. 

$24  00 

Amount 

$24  00 

April  1,  1871.  pay  G  per  cent  interest  as 
before . . 

24  00 

24  00 

Then  onc-nintli  of  principal, 

as  follows 

April  1,  1872 . 

“  1, 1873 . 

$44  44 

$21  31 

$65  78 

44  45 

18  61 

G3  12 

“  1,  1874 . 

44  44 

16  00 

CO  44 

“  1,1875 . . 

44  45 

13  33 

57  78 

“  1,  1876 . 

41  44 

10  G7 

r>5  n 

“  1,  1877 . 

44  45 

8  00 

52  45 

“  1,  1378 . 

44  44 

5  33 

49  77 

“  1,  1879 . 

44  45 

2  65 

47  11 

“  1,  18S0 . 

44  44 

41  44 

$400  00 

$144  00 

$544  00 

If  SO  acres  are  bought  at  $5  per  acre,  or  if  160  acres  are 
bought  at  $2.50  per  acre,  the  payments  will  be  due  when  and 
for  the  same  amounts  as  on  the  above  forty  acres  at  $10  per 
acre. 

If  payment  in  full  is  made  at  date  of  purchase,  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  is  allowed  from  the  long  or  ten  years’  credit 
price. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  promptly  and  cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply  to,  or  address  with  stamp, 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co., 
Bnrling(on,Iowa,orat  PIa.ttsmo«itli,Ncbraska. 

OUR 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  FOR 

JUNE. 

Expanding  Horse  Hoe, 

The  best  Steel  Tooth  Cultivator. 

Price  $15. 

Clipper  Horse  Hay  Fork, 

Price  $12. 

Clipper  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

From  $105  to  $200. 

Swift’s  Lawn  Mowers, 

For  Hand,  Pony,  or  Horse,  from  $25  to  $310. 

Potato  Digging  Plow, 

Price  $15. 

Ralston’s  Sheep  Shears, 

Price  $5. 

Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rakes, 

$45. 

Hay  Tedders, 

$90. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

5  sizes— from  2  gallons  at  $3,  to  IS  gallons  at  $10, 

Together  with  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Implements, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  New  York,  for  the  Plantation,  Farm, 
Garden  or  Orchard. 

Special  Circulars  and  full  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

189  &  191  Water  St., 

P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York. 


Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3349  Policies  were  issued 
in  Hie  first  Twelve  Mon  fits,  insuring 
ST, 813, 850. 00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AN©  WHY  MT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  "Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-Eor- 
fe  Stable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  No  n-PorYei  table  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-tlitrcl  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  note.^  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example]  of  the  Non-Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  1  Will  C  2  years  and  3  days. 
Two  “  Premiums  continue  4  *  “  “12  *'* 

Three  “  “  the  policy  \  G  “  “  27  “ 

Four  “  “  in  8  “  “  46  “ 

Five  “  “  J  force  [10  “  “  56  “ 

FIRST-GLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER.  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH.  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY’  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  II.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 


TO  ORGANISTS !  A  Long-Felt  Need 
A.  Supplied. 

CLARKE'S  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES  for 

the  PIPE,  OR  REED  ORGAN. 

Designed  chiefly  as  Opening  Voluntaries  and  Responses 
for  delicate  and  expressive,  stops.  Easy  and  Pi.easing. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  WM.  H.  CLARKE,  Author  of  t lie 
"New  Method  for  Reed  Organs."  Price  in  boards,  $1.50. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON  & 
CO.,  Boston.  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

MACY  HAS  ITT 


Every  new  thing. 

If  you  order  anything. 

Any  advantage  in  price. 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash — 

Every  new  book, 

Everything  in  Lacc  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express, 
li.  14.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Maey  has  it. 
Mnty  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  It. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 


qj'ISE  HM>Qg!©.W©C 

R  XFXSX-X  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  ami 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fisli  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
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HARRIS  ON  THE 


BREEDING-,  REARING,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 


WITH  NT  JMETSOTJS  I Lla A' tS T I {  V  I" IONS. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 


keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive 

Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III. — The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  TV.— Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V.— Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and-  Crosses. 
Chapter  YI. — Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  our 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX.— Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 


C  O  N  T  E  N  TS: 

Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XT.— Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII.— Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIII. — Lawes  and  Gilbert's  Experiments  in 
Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIV. — Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XV. — The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX.— Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXI.— Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorougli-hred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII.— Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bed  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXTV. — Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXV. — Summary. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED. 


A  TREATISE  OH  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AHD  THE  SOIL  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


with  iinn  srriAvr i o x s . 


By  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry-  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy-  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow,”  lias  been  received  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint 
Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von 
Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
scientific  aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


DIVISION  I. 

Tine  Atmospliere  as  isolated.  So  Vegetation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
etable  Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Food.  Tabular  View  of  tiie  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 

DIVISION  H. 

Tlio  Soil  as  delated  to  Vegetable  Produc¬ 
tion. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 

OJEfc-AJN'GKE  JUDD  & 


COHTENTS. 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III. — Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 
Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For¬ 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va¬ 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V. — The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 


The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  Soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 
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PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous  Compounds 


OF 


Carbolic  and  Cresylio  Acids. 


Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Fre- 
yentive  ©f  Fungus,  etc. 


Carbolic  Acid  has  been  known  by  chemists  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  by  them  and  its  peculiar  qualities  in  the  departments 
of  hygiene  and  medicine  recognized.  Enlightened  physi¬ 
cians  everywhere  to-day  employ  it  as  the  best  disinfectant 
known  ;  as  an  azymotic,  that  is,  fatal  to  all  low  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life  ;  and  an  antiseptic,  that  Is,  opposed  to 
decay  or  putrefaction.  While  the  purer  forms  of  Carbolic 
Acid  are  preferably  employed  for  the  toilet,  the  Laundry, 
and  the  medicinal  wants  of  man,  the  Impure  Carbolic  Acid, 
containing  a  mixture  of  Cresylio  Acid,  has  been  found  more 
effectual  in  destroying  insect  life,  and  better  for  use  on  ani¬ 
mals,  since  it  is  of  a  more  astringent  nature. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Carbolic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  In  its  ordi¬ 
nary  form  it  could  liotbe  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not 
available  for  common  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs. 
JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  ttie  idea  of 
combining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

IV e  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  It  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylio  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever.  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  iu  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

3<1.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  tick's  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc.. 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
ii  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Crcsylic  Compounds,  the  following  arc 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15,  lStii. 

Messrs.  Bucnax  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 


/ 


by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely,  in  cleansing,  the  CAUBOLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  hugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  1IALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Corpus  CnRisTr,  Texas,  March  15, 1S69. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co  .—Gentlemen :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  eflects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head  with 
nine  mouths'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  superior  to 
tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble 
and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  ns  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFEB. 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Nov.  23, 1869. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gents—  I  have  used  vonr 
SHEEP  DIP  for  two  years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  that  I  know  of  for  destroying  Ticks  and  Lice  on  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  far  preferable  to  Tobacco,  and  should  think 
it  would  be  a  sure  cure  for  scab.  BUKDETT  LOOMIS. 

Office  Brooklyn  City'  Railroad  Company, 
November  12, 1S68. 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Carbolic 
Disinfecting  Soaps,  manufactured  by  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co., 
for  the  cure  of  all  external  diseases  to  which  horses  are  sub¬ 
ject.  1  tried  the  Ointment  on  a  horse  with  a  severe  fistula  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  first  test,  and  with  entire  success.  And  I 
cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  of  its  healing  qual¬ 
ities,  in  all  cases  of  galls,  scratches,  bruises,  swellings,  etc. 
I  am  using  the  soap  iu  all  of  our  stables. 

No  person  owning  a  horse  should  he  without  these  soaps  ; 
for,  in  my  long  experience  with  horses,  I  have  never  found 
any  thing  to  compare  with  them.  HENRY  PALMER, 

“  Supt.  Horses  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Co.” 

New  York,  Dec.  1, 1SG9. 

Messrs.  Bowman  &  Blewett.—  Gentlemen— Having  used 
your  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap  in  our  Laundry  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  finding  its  cleansing  properties  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  soap  we  have  ever  used,  we  lake  the  very 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  every  laundry  and 
family  in  the  country.  Our  goods  are  whiter  by  far,  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  every  stain,  grease 
spots,  etc.,  and  this  too  with  59  per  cent  less  6oap,  and  our 
premises  are  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  its  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  ANDRUS  BROTHERS. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  tho  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

“Tiie  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.” 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  he  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  tho  following 
prices. 

Since])  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 


5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  “  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 


Proportions  arc  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  .fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  lb. Canisters,  ©  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Crcsylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  l  lb  Canisters,® 
50  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  lb  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  iu  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  ail  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  Ibbars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Carbolic  I, a  tirulry  Son  p,  for  tlie  Laundry,  etc.;  60  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb.  21  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet  .Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $1  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  of  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Now  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOE  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  Ilow  Drains  Act  ;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains  ;  IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
W u at  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay'?  IIow  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  AIarshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  EY  TUE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  tlie 
making  of  tiles,  and  tlie  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  Yvitli  a 
chapter  which  should  bo  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  docs  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainago, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  yyIio  may  consult  it. 

[ Chicago  (I!l.)  republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  Sy'stem. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-pal.!,  50  cts. 


A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY'  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

Tiie  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successlhl  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  wo  pity  tlie  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Ilardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CONTENTS: 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  .and  Standard  Guide  to  the 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 
FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR  EXHIBITION, 

BEAUTIFULLY  1 1  A  .  U ALUX-llA 

.  By  L.  WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS ; 


SECTION  I, 

The  General  Management  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry  with  a  View 
to  Profit. 

Charter  I. — Houses  and  Etuis ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  with  success. 

Chapter  II. — On  the  System  of  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Selection  of  Stock. 

Chapter  III. — The  Feeding  and  General 
Management  of  adult  Fowls. 

Chapter  IV. — Incubation. 

Chapter  V. — The  Bearing  and  Fatten 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  YT. — Diseases  of  Poultry. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Breeding  and  Exhibition  of 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chapter  VII. — Yards  and  Accommoda¬ 
tion  adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultiy. 

Chapter  VIII. — On  the  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

Chapter  IX.— On  the  Practical  Selec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
tlie  Rearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Chapter  X.— On  “  Condition,”  and  the 
Preparation  of  Fowls  for  Exhibition  ; 
and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

SECTION  ID. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls  ;  Tirera 

Characteristic  Points,  with  a  Com¬ 
parison  of  their  Merits  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Defects. 

Chapter  XI. — Cochin  Chinas  or  Sliang- 
liaes. 

ORANGE  JUDD 


Chapter  XII. — Brahma  Pootras. 
Chapter  XIII.  —  Malays. 

Chapter  XIV.— Game. 

Chapter  XV. — Dorkings. 

Chapter  XVI.— Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII. — Ilambnrghs. 

Chapter  XYI1I. — Polands. 

Chapter  XIX.— French  Breeds. 
Chapter  XX. — Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  “  Various”  Class. 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkey's,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and 
"Water  Foyvl. 

Chapter  XXII. — Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl, 
Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXII  I. — Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXIV. — "Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

TnE  Hatching  and  Bearing  of 
Chickens  Artificially'. 

Chapter  XXV.— The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Bearing  Chickens 
Artificially. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Breeding  and  Manageyient  o 
Poultry-  upon  a  Large  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII.  —Separate  Establish¬ 
ments  for  Bearing  Poultry.  Poultry 
on  the  Farm.  Conclusion, 


COMPANY. 


*455 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Broadway",  New  York. 


TEG-ETMEIEB’S  POULTRY  BOOK. 

THE  BReAiING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY,  THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  winch,  is  added  “The  Stand aud  of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.”' — Authorized  by  the  Poultry  Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

JElagriisSi  E$SCii©s*<)  8fo®  With  colored  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  I*rice9  Postpaid,  $0*00* 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TUB 

PREFERABLE  BREEDS  OF  FARM- YARD  POULTRY,  THEIR  HISTORY 
AND  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author’s  experience  and  observation. 

By  SIMON  M.  SAUNDERS. 

FULLY  ILLUSTBATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  40  cents  ;  cloth,  *T5  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  €0.,  245  Broadway,  Mew  fork, 
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BULLARD’S 

IMPROVED  HAY  TEDDER. 

Important  Improvements!  See  Pamphlet! 

Spreads  from  behind  the  wheels  and  does  not  run  over  the 
grass  after  it  is  spread.  Wheels  4  feet  high.  Light  draft  for 
one  horse.  Its  use  enables  the  banner  to  cut,  cure,  and  store 
away  liay  in  one  dan,  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  value  of  crop. 
A  large  farmer  says:  “Its  use  in  a  single  season  will  more  than 
pay  Us  cost.  The  enterprising  Farmer  will  not,  cannot  do 
without  it ;  the  longer  he  puts  off  buying,  the  poorer  he  will 
be.”  It  is  the  most  popular  Harvesting  Alachine  ever  offered. 

Union  Mower  and  Reaper 

Is  the  height  of  perfection.  Light,  easy  draft,  simple  in 
construction,  neat  and  accurate  in  workmanship,  conven¬ 
ient  to  operate,  perfectly  adapted  to  cut  on  salt  marsh,  un¬ 
even  hill-side  or  lawn.  Those  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  the  Most  Durable  Machine  Music. 

Eagle  Silky  May  Rake. 

Light,  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the  above.  Liberal 
inducements  offered  to  enterprising  men.  Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlets  and  terms  to  Agents  mailed  upon  application. 

33UA1ME  M.  MASH,  G-en®  Agt., 

39  C on” £1sl licit  St.,  Mew  Yoi-Js:  City® 


H.  K1LLAM  &  GO., 

CEiestsitai  §t„,  Sew  Manvcm,  Cohsi. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelcttes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
AVliich  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 


Messrs.  DEMABEST  &  WOODRUFF,  G28  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  Hew  York  City. 


WE  W  II  ©  E£  S  &  rJT  ATE 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

PATENTEES  AND  HANUFACTUKEES  OF 


Railway  dial  si  and  Lever 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Threshers, 
Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw-Mills,  Horse  Bakes, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  &c.,  &c. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Buckeye  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

FOB  A  or  G  HOUSES.  TUB  HE  ST,  most  COMPACT 
and  Cheapest.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

BLY’MYTER,  DAY’  &  CO„  Mansfield,  O. 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  Cook’s  Evaporator,  Victor  Grain  Drill. 


13  UY  THE  BEST 


STYLES,  SIZES,  and  PRICES,  to  Suit  All 
Classes  of  Farmers. 


Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


■JpHE  CLIPPER  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 


The  great  field  trials  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
in  the  summer  of  18G9,  where  the  Clipper  met  some  forty 
competitors,  including  all  the  leading  machines  built,  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Premiums  and  Gold  Medal— prove 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  able  to  sustain,  in  the  field, 
their  claims  of  superiority  for  the  Clipper  Machine  over 
ail  others. 

Its  EXTRAORDINARY  LIGHTNESS  of  draft  takes  one- 
third  of  the  labor  oil'  the  team.  The  adjustability  of  the 
finger-bar  to  cut  high  or  low,  without  stopping  the  team,  is 
worth  $25  on  any  machine.  It  is  the  only  Mower  that  lias 
tlie  true  center  draft,  in  accordance  with  correct  mechan¬ 
ical  principles.  In  short,  it  is  the  lightest,  t lie  most  dura¬ 
ble,  the  least  complicated,  the  most  perfectly  constructed, 
the  most  symmetrical  in  design  of  any  implement  of  its  class. 
Farmers,  the  Clipper  is  the  Horses’  Friend,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Investigate,  see  or  write  to  some  one  who  lias  used  the  Clip¬ 
per.  See  the  machine  yourself  before  you  buy  any  other. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6173.  154  Chambers  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


fJpHE  JOHNSTON 

S 'elf-raking  Reaper 

is  the  MOST  POPULAR  MACHINE  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public;  it  lias  more  practical  points  that  universally 
adapt  it  to  the  work  of  reaping  grain  than  all  others  put 
together.  It  cuts 

AMY  €311  AIM  THAT  GROWS, 

whether  high  or  low,  thin  or  thick,  lodged  or  standing,  in 
the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER;  it  is  easily  han¬ 
dled  by  an  ordinary  pair  of  horses,  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  swaths,  or  lays  the  grain  in 
gavels  out  of  the  wav  of  returning  team  ;  is  worked  by  al¬ 
most  any  boy  or  ordinary  field  hand,  or  automatically,  as 
you  prefer.  For  further  particulars  send  for  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  to  the  manufacturers, 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Holbrook’s  Regulator  Seed  Drill. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and  in 
proper  quantity ,  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion.  Parsnip,  Turnips, 
Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  It 
is  very  simple,  compact,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  shows 
the  seed  as  it  drops  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure,  ridges 
the  earth  over  the  seect,  and  marks  the  rows  straight  any 
width  desired.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds,  and  brushes  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Price  $12.00. 

A  Hand  Cultivator. 

An  improved  implement  to  weed  between  the  rows  and 
mellow  the  soil.  It  expands  from  8  to  14  inches  in  width,  is 
simple  and  efficient.  Price  $6.01.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 

037“  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  P.  O.  money  order  or 
otherwise. 


FRANK  COE’S  AMMONIATED  BONE 

Jo  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 

FISH  GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


(gjHEEP  SHEARS,  with  THUMB-PIECE, 

r-r  MANUFACTURED  BY 


HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  €0., 

53  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  first  Premiums  awarded  at  American  Institute  Fair, 
October,  1867  and  18G9. 


Valuable  and  Well-made  Implements.” 

HORACE  GREELEY’,  Pres’t. 


“  The  Sheep  Shears  work  splendidly,  and  I  would  not  ask 
for  any  better,  so  says  Mr.  Jepson,  who  shears  our  sheep  and 
lie  has  sheared  thousands.”  Resp’y  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  A  CHASE, 

Amekican  Agbicultuf.ist. 


Twelve  First  Premiums  at  twelve  different  State  Fairs, 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  1SG8.  Highest  reesmmendations  from  Hon. 
II.  S.  Randall,  Pres’t’  Wool  Growers’  Association  and 
Author  of  the  Practical  Shepherd. 

E3F"Every  pair  warranted.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
$3.35,  $3.50,  33.50,  33.75. 

4%  in.,  5  in.,  5%  in.,  Gin. 

Length  of  Blade— Thumb-piece. 

SHEEP  TOE  SHEARS,  $2  per  pair. 

Send  Post-office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft,  if 
possible. 


HOLBROOK’S  PREMIUM 
HORSE  HOE, 

FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 


Corn,  Potatoes,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Root  Crops.  Is 
extensively  used.  Price  $12.00. 

It  cannot  be  clogged  or  choked  with  weeds,  witch  grass, 
stubbie,  sods,  or  manure,  running  free  and  clear  in  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  is  tlie  most  valuable  implement  ever  invented 
for  destroying  witcli  grass. 

Tile  rear  plows  can  be  expanded  from  15  to  8G  inches  in 
width;  they  are  also  reversible,  so  that  tlie  soil  maybe 
turned  towards  or  from  the  row  at  pleasure,  tlie  wheel 
gauging  the  depth  from  S  to  7  inches. 

A  pair  of  extra  large  rear  plows,  made  for  lulling  up, 
$1.50.  An  extra  large  middle  plow  to  furrow,  and  use 
among  potatoes,  $1.50. 

It  is  a  complete  pulverizer  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  tlie  crossing  plow,  or  to  tlie  harrow,  in  mellowing 
tlie  surface  of  plowed  land  preparatory  to  putting  in  tlie 
crop,  and  for  covering  manure  near  tlie  surface  without 
disturbing  tlie  inverted  sod  or  other  vegetation  previously 
buried  by  tlie  plow. 

U37"  A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one. 

Manufactured  and  sold  bv 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quart.  Pint.  %  Pint. 


Get  the  yeey  Best.  In  nothing  does  this  injunction 
better  apply  than  in  the  selection  of  a  basket  for  marketing 
small  fruits.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  article  vet 
offered  for  this  purpose  comes  so  near  perfection  as  THE 
BEECHER  VENEER  FRUIT  BASKET.  These 
baskets  are  not  only  cheap,  but  combine  greater  strength, 
beauty,  durability,  and  capability  for  ventilation  than  any 
other  known  style,  lienee  for  use  and  convenience  are  by 
far  the  most  economical  made.  Full  measure  guaranteed,— 
no  "short  quarts”  when  tlie  Beecher  Basket  is  used.  We 
have  tlie  voluntary  testimony  of  many  of  tlie  largest,  grow¬ 
ers  and  commission  fruit-dealers  sustaining  our  claims  for 
these  baskets.  In  short,  they  are  the  basket,— try  them  and 
prove  tlie  correctness  of  above  statements.  Light,  neat, 
and  strong,  crates  of  various  sizes  to  accompany  baskets, 
on  band,  and  made  to  order. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Best,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


®S©tlY©  Power  for  M&tMiBg-,, 

Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defying  Wind-mill  is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Hotels.  Farms.  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.  For  circulars  address 

“CONTINENTAL  WIND-MILL  CO,” 

5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Holbrook’s  Swivel  Flows 


Leave  no  “  dead  furrows  ”  “  nor  ridges,”  turn  furrow- 
slices  flat  on  level  land,  lay  the  fields  dowii  level  and  smooth 
for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder,  etc.,  work  equally 
well  on  side-hill,  save  considerable  time,  pulverize  thor¬ 
oughly,  will  not  clog,  and  equalize  the  work  of  team.  Ail 
sizes,  from  a  Garden  Plow  one  horse,  to  a  Plow  for  four 
cattle.  Manufactured  and  Sold  hv 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN  CHURN 


AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

This  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Handsomest, 
the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  anti 

MOST  DURABLE  CHURN  MADE! 

A  perfect  Butter  Maker.  A  perfect  Butter  Worker  &  Salter. 
Quickly  cleaned,  easily  operated  :  a  child  can  work  it. 

LIST  OF  SIZES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and  churns  5.  No.  3  holds  10  gallons 
and  churns  7.  No.  1  holds  13  gallons  and  churns  10. 

DAIRY  CHURNS.— No.  5  Dairy  holds  16  gallons,  churns  13 
gallons.  No.  G  Dairy  holds  2S  gallons,  churns  20  gallons. 
No,  7  Dairy  holds  38  gallons,  churns  30  gallons.  The  Dairy 
Churns  have  a  Balance  Wheel  and  Gear  Improved  Dog 
Powers  for  Sale.  .TUI-TEN  CHURN  CO., 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Gen.  Agt.,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
Wholesale  Agents.— Grilling  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mars- 
ton  Peck  Bros.,  Chicago.  Samuel  Cupples,  St.  Louis.  G. 
E.  Hutchinson.  Cleveland.  Baker  &  Hamilton  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal.  W.  W.  Knox,  Pittsburgh. 

Send  Stamp  for  Butter  Maker’s  Manual. 


TUsiiversal  IFaiM.ily  Susilcs  are  to  Ire- 
come  SSoaselioId.  Words. 

Family 


12 

13 

XU 

h* 

& 

rife  ? 

$4. 

25 

> 

"a 

& 

$5. 

50 

Mb. 

■>  — -  -• — 
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Look  at  this  for  your  own  benefit. 

’■  The  Universal  Family  Scale  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  of  all  housekeepers.  It  is  a  new  and  desirable 
article  for  use  in  families;  is  the  most  complete  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  in  every  house  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  face  like  a  clock,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it.” — New  York  Independent. 

Canvassers  and  Local  agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal 
terms  will  be  given  and  territory  guaranteed  by  certificates . 
Sample  Scale  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for  pam¬ 
phlet  and  terms  to  GEO.  TV.  LEONARD,  Gen'l  Agt., 

P.  O.  Box  2,833.  32  Cortlaiult  St  ,  New  York. 


Buy  the  NOVELTY  WRINGER,  or  at  least  take 
it  on  trial  with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  Best.  For 


sale  everywhere. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

Goal.  AgHs,  IT  Cortlaiult  St.,  New  York. 

INVALIDS’  TRAVEL- 

ING  CHAIRS  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  00  William  Street, 

_ Naw  York. 

PATENT  IRON  RAILING. — New  mode  of  con¬ 

struction.  New  Designs.  New  style  of  Gate.  &c...  all 
Patented.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  S.  MACFERRAN, 
1,307  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


f  V— a*1) 


MONEY 

EASILY 

IV1ABE 


With  onr  Stencil  anrl  Kw  Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  MF’G  CO.,  6G  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


WHO  STOLE  MY  UMBRELLA 

will  never  he  asked  by  those  who  use 

The  Patent  Umbrella  Lock  Stand. 

The  picture  an¬ 
nexed  will  explain 
the  construction 
better  than  words. 
Each  umbrella  in 
the  stand  is  SE¬ 
CURED  by  lock 
and  key,  and  no 

TWO  KEYS  AUK 

alike. 

When  the  lock  is 
open,  tlie  key  is  in¬ 
side  ready  for  use ; 
and  when  t  he  um¬ 
brella  is  placed  and 
the  lock  closed,  the 
key  is  thrown  out 
to  the  depositor, 
who  must  replace 
it  in  order  to  get 
his  umbrella. 

This  invention 
combines  with  a 
tasteful  Umbrella 
Stand,  perfect  se¬ 
curity  against  the 
lossofau  umbrella. 
It  is  suited  to  Pm- 
vate  Dwellings, 
Boarding- 
IIouses,  Schools, 
Offices.  Count¬ 
ing-Rooms. 
Stores,  Hotels, 
Churches,  Thea¬ 
tres, Concert  and 
Lecture  Rooms, 
Puislic  Build¬ 
ings,  etc. 

Umbrellas  need 
no  longer  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  theft,  nor 
be  hidden  away 
wet, nor  kept  in  the 
hand  to  soil  or  ruin 
a  carpet. 

Tlie  stand  is  made 
in  every  desirable 
size  and  style,  and 

_ _  is  kept  on  sale  by 

J  iwn**-  all  the  enterprising 

Hardware  and  House-Furnishing  Establishments  in  tlie 
country.  Jobbers,  generally,  are  supplied  with  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  free  on  application  to  tlie  manufacturers  or  their  agents. 

THE  HEATH  &  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Principal  Offices: 

44  Murray  St.,  New  York.  )  Factories: 

54  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  )  Portland,  Conn. 

('Charles  E.  Adams,  20  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
i  Keen  &  Haggerty,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Agents : 


In  Flavor  is  Ricli,  Full,  and  Aromatic. 
Always  Delicious!  Always  Uniform  ! 

Unrivaled  in  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  everything. 
Agents  wanted.  Circular  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address  BINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me., 
or  liG  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  !-$75 
to  $200  per  month.  We  want  to  employ  a  good  agent 
in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.  on  commission  or  salary 
to  introduce  our  World-renowned  Patent  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines;  will  last  a  hundred  years.  If 
von  want  profitable  and  pleasant  emplovment,  ad¬ 
dress  HUDSON  RIVER  WIRE  CO.,  75  William  St., 
New  York,  or  1G  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


<tt  1  flfi  f  tN  O  K,  (Hi  per  Month  guaranteed. 

Sure  pay.  Wages  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent,  Silver 
Mould  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For 
full  particulars,  address  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Agents  to  sell  a  thoroughly  good 

domestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  'com¬ 
petition.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very  pleasant. 
Agents  have  sold  3  doz.,  netting  $30  profit  per  day.  One 
sold  330  in  a  small  town:  another  1,000  in  5  towns;  another 
31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of  the  outfit,  $3.  No 
danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references  given.  Send  for 
Circular  to  102  Washington  street..  Boston.  Mass. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DAME. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9.000  acres,  good 
sojl,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  crow- 
in<r  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


^SKATER-PROOF  BUILDING  PAPER  (no  tar) 

for  inside  and  out.  C  J  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


See  the  SAFE !  SAFE  !  SAFE  !  advertisement  of  Votaw 
&  Montgomery,  on  last  cover  page. 


Special  Malice  to  Farmers  ! 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  so  many  letters  from  Farmers 
and  others  making  inquiries  as  to  quality,  price,  whether 
we  can  send  a  single  pair,  &c.,  that  we  tind  it  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility  to  answer  them.  We  take  this  method  of  reach¬ 
ing  all.  Having  now  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
send  single  pairs,  we  expect  to  have  a  pair  of  “Champions” 
on  the  feet  of  every  reader  of  the  “  Agriculturist.” 


(Patented  May  29th,  18C6.) 


The  “Champions”  are  made  in  the  most  durable  man¬ 
ner  and  of  the  very  best  material,  and  every  pair 

WARRANTED. 

Every  pair  contains  a  heavy  Sole-Leather  Counter. 
We  use  nothing  hut  tlie  very  best  Hemlock  and  Oak  Tan¬ 
ned  Kip.  Our  N.  K.  Calf  is  a  flesh  split,  finished  on  the 
flesh  side.  The  grain  is  finer  and  will  wear  as  smooth  as 
calf-skin.  We  guarantee  its  wearing  qualities  and  du¬ 
rability. 

For  a  Plow  Shoe  they  are  excellent. 

For  the  Harvest  field  they  are  invaluable. 

For  Boys’  wear  they  ark  superior,  as  they  will 

SAVE  TIIE  PRICE  OF  TWO  PAIRS  OF  SHOES  IN  A  YEAR  IN 
ROTTEN  AND  BROKEN  SHOE-STRINGS. 

Ttoeap  AdvaE&fag’es. 

The  seams  are  at  such  points  as  can  never  hurt  tlie  feet 
and  the  shoe  needs  only  to  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
Buckle  and  strap ;  saving  time,  trouble  and  vexation. 

Tlie  lore  part  overlapping  tlie  quarter  renders  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  DIRT,  stubble  or  rubbish  to  enter  the  shoe,  which, 
to  farmers  and  laborers,  proves  a  blessing  indeed. 

Farmers,  if  you  wish  to  procure  for  yourselves  and  bovs  a 
good,  iionest,  serviceable  shoe,  otic  that  will  give  yon 
entire  satisfaction,  save  you  time,  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  you  can  remit  ns  by  mail  tlie  prices  given  below ; 
stating  your  size  or  number,  whether  Double  Sole  or  Sin¬ 
gle  Sole,  by  what  Express  to  ship,  and  they  will  he  sent 
you  bv  return  Express. 

New  York,  May  10, 1870. 

We  have  examined  carefully  “  Ballard’s  Champion 
Shoe,”  and,  without  practical  use,  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  hear¬ 
ings  of  a  hoot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe ;  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closely  as  desired  around  tlie  ankle  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  wo  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Men’s  Pegged,  Double  or  Single  Sole,  full  Oak  Kip _ $2.75 

Boy’s  "  “  “  “  “  “  2.25 

Men’s  “  “  “  “  N.  K.  Calf  Kip .  2.50 

Boy’s  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  2.00 

Tlie  Champions  are  manufactured  solely  bv  tlie  well- 
known  House:  BAY  STATE  SHOE  &  LEATHER  CO.. 

32  and  34  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Address  A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

P,  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town,  county,  and 
State,  to  canvass  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  new 
weekly  paper,  with  which  is  Given  Away  that  superb  and 
world-renowned  work  of  art,  “ Marshall’s  Household  En¬ 
graving  of  Washington The  best  paper  and  tlie  grandest 
engraving  in  America.  Agents  report  “  making  $20  in  half 
a  day.”  “Sales  easier  than  books,  and  profits  greater.’ 
This  is  something  entirely  neio,  being  an  unprecedented  com¬ 
bination.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO..  Publishers, 

39  Park  Row',  New  York. 


AGENTS  LOOK! — §13  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


“It  is  a  boon  to  womankind.”— Halt's  Jour,  of  Health. 


SIXTH  EDITION— TENTH  THOUSAND  OF 

CONJUGAL  SINS 

AGAINST  THE 

LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH, 

And  Their  Effects  upon  the  Father,  Mother,  and  Child. 
By  A.  K.  GARDNER,  A.  M„  M.  D. 
chapter.  contents. 

I.  Tlie  Modern  Woman’s  Physical  Deterioration. 

II.  Local  Disease  in  Children,  and  its  Causes. 

III.  At  What  Age  Should  One  Marry? 

IV.  Is  Continence  Physically  Injurious  ? 

V.  Personal  Pollution. 

VI.  The  Injurious  Results  of  Physical  Excess. 

VII.  Methods  Used  to  Prevent  Conception,  and  their  Con¬ 
sequences. 

VIII.  Infanticide. 

IX.  Conjugal  Relations  During  the  Period  of  Men¬ 
struation. 

X.  Conjugal  Relations  Between  the  Old. 

XI  Marriage  Between  Old  Men  and  Young  Girls. 

XII.  What.  Mav  he  Done  with  Health  in  View  and  the 
Fear  of  God  Before  Us. 

In  one  vol.,  12mo,  paper  cover.  Price,  $1;  hound, 
$1.50.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  or  sent  by  mail 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD,  140  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Tlie  Bright  Side  ;  A  paper  for  all  Children,  now 
published  weekly  at  $1.00  a  year.  Eight'  ^beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  pages.  No  continued  stories.  The  very  best  writers. 
Large  premiums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example. 
30,000  circulation,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
free.  WILCOX  &  ALDEN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SNSTITUTE  OF  PRACTICAL  CIVIL  ENGI- 
nef.rtng,  Surveying  and  Drawing.— Courses  of  three, 
six  and  twelve  months.  For  circular,  address 
A.  VANDER-NAILLEN,  Room  C,  Reynolds  Block,  Chicago. 
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DOWNING’S 


:  FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CH ARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  11*22  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  out 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  bis  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  nox.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 186!). 

Genti.emen  : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Poniolo 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa 
hie  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 

THEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 
“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author  "Rural 
Arehitecture,"  etc.,  etc. 

notices  by  the  press. 

VYe  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  manyyears’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  render  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  tho  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  ( Phila ). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen  ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

Ilis  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  nis  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat^ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  Tho  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  beet 
style  of  modern  hook-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takos 
the  place  of  the  foreign  boojis  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Fanner. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  lmve,  lie 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People ,  ( Concord ,  N.  //.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  bis 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cat  tle  breeders 
tlie  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
lint  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  tho  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  he  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  host  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED  BY 

G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor ;  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
lint  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPER  I. — The  Reagents. 

List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II. — Analytical  Manipulation. 

Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunsen’s  new  meth¬ 
od),  weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur¬ 
ing  and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  of  Quanti¬ 
tative  Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulpliuric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  liip- 
puric,  and  tannic  acids  ;  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Special  Methods  of  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  Y. — Analysis  of  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay. 

CHAPTER  YI. — Fertilizers. 

Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bone-meal, 
hone-black,  bone-ash,  phosphorite,  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  gypsum,  salt,  potash  compounds,  and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 

Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Fodder  and  Food. 

Fodder  plants,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  meal, 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  IX. — Wool  and  Bark. 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners’  bark. 

#  CHAPTER  X. — Beverages. 

Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Tables. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima¬ 
tion  of  tannin  in  hark,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSOX.  Finely  Illustrated. 

Tins  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  published  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  a3  a  market  gardener  of  eighteen  years’  successful  experience.  In  this 
work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given,  without  reservation,  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

It  is  a  book  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  those  who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  tho 

to  whom  It  presents  methods  quite  different  from  tho  old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an  original  and  purely  American  work,  and  not  made  up,  as  hooks  on  gardening  too 
often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Every  thing  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details,  from  tho  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products  for  market. 


Men  fitted  for  tho  Business  of  Gardenia 
The  Amount  of  Capital  Required,  and 
AVorking  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 


Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 
Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 
Manures ;  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 


Transplanting;  Insects, 
racking  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  AVinter. 
ATegetab!es,  their  \Tarietics  and  Cultivation. 


S  E  X  T 

ORANGE 


Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds. 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

IIow,  AATien,  and  AVhere  to  Sow  Seeds. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  valuable  kinds  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper  to  each  is  given  in  detail. 

POST-PAID. . -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

«T XT 33 13  sfc  COMPANY,  24.CZ  Broadway,  New  York 


Or,  HOW  TO  GROW  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 


-  By  the  late  WILLIAM  X.  WHITE,  of  Athens,  Ga. 


WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUREN,  AND  DR.  JAS.  CAMAE. 


Though  entitled  M  Gardening 
for  the  South,”  the  work  is  one 
tho  utility  of  which  is  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  South.  It  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  treatise  oa  gardening  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  will  rank  among  the  most 
useful  horticultural  works  of  the 
present  day.  Horticultural  opera¬ 
tions  are  clearly  explained,  and 
more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  this  kind.  To  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  warmer  portions  of  tho 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially 
valuable,  as  it  gives  the  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  tho  modes  of 
culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 


©©MTEPJYS. 

Chap.  I. — Formation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Gardens  in  General. 
Chap.  II. — Soils  —  Their  Charac¬ 
teristics. 


Ellustrated, 


Chap.  HI. — The  Improvement  of 
the  Soil. 

Chap.  IV. — Manures. 

Ciiap.  X. — Manures — Their  Sourc 
es  and  Preparation. 

Chap.  AT. — Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chap.  MI.  —  Ilot-beds,  Cold 
Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chap.  ATTI. — Garden  Implements. 

Chap.  IN. — Propagation  of  Plants. 

CnAP.  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

CnAr.  XI. —  Pruning  and  Train¬ 
ing. 

Ciiap.  XTI. — Transplanting. 

Chap.  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading, 
and  AA’atering. 

Chap.  XLV.  —  Protection  from 
Frost. 

CnAr.  XX. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chap.  XVX — A'egetahles — De¬ 
scription  and  Culture. 

Chap.  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties 
and  Culture. 


Revised  and  NewJy  Stereotyped. 


SEXT  POST-PAID. 
ORANGE  JFJIXIA 


COMPANY,  345 


PRICE,  $2.00. 

1  i 

Broadway,  New  York. 
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IN  PRICES  OF 


TEAS  &  COFFEES: 


TO  CONFORM  TO  THE 

PHICE  OF  CIOMIa 
GET  FRESH  GOODS  &  SAVE  MONEY. 

T  II  E 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY, 


Soups  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 


biDi engniemng  Nourishment!  Economy  in  housekeeping  : 
LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Cover  nments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor.,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer.  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MXL1IAUS’  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  sale  e very wli  ere. 


N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 

Says:  “No  more  direct  or  emphatic  endorsement  of  your 
scales  can  be  given  by  the  Society  than  lias  been  given  in 
the  award  of  its 

FISSST  PRE1IUM 

Medal  which  you  have  received,  and  which  the  Executive 
Board  unanimously  sustained  on  appeal.  The  testimony  of 
tlie  Judges  being  that  your  premium  scale  was  equal  in 
design ,  material ,  construction ,  and  accuracy,  to  those  of 

FAIRBANKS, 

although  furnished  at  such  a  moderate  price.” 

FOUR  TON  MAY  SCALES,  $75. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List  106. 

EDWARD  F.  JONES, 

IBingliumtoii,  IV.  Y . 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 


Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO„ 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
245  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

„  _ _  53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


AD.  PU1NAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
O  Merchants,  No.  GS Pearl-st.New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  £3?”  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  _gf| 


All  who  are  interested  in  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening.  Flowers,  Designs  of  Cottages,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  embel¬ 
lishment  of  Home  Grounds,  are  invited  to  take  a  trial  trip  witli  The  Horticulturist  for  3  months  or  a  year.  Subscription 
terms  reduced  for  the  Spring  of  1870.  In  clubs  of  5  or  over,  only  $1.50  a  year  :  3  copies,  $5 ;  2  copies,  $1'.  Full  terms.  $2.50 
per  annum.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium  List,  of  valuable  Roses  and  Lilies.  Now  is  tlie  time  to 
lorm  Clubs  for  a  good  gardening  and  horticultural  journal.  Address  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  5  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


AQBICULTUBAL  STEAM  ETCHES. 


EQUALLED  BY  NONE  IN  COMBINED  MERITS  OF  CAPACITY,  ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  PERFECTION. 

ADAPTED  ESPECIALLY  TO 

Grain  Threshing,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  Cotton  Ginning, 

and  various  other  service  on  the  Farm  and  Plantation.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  accomplishing  more  and  better  work,  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  economy  than  can  be  effected  with  any  other  power. 

These  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINES  are  not  an  Experiment,  BUT  A  SUCCESS  OF  MANY  TEARS’  TRIAL  AND 
PROOF, -THE  RESULT  OF  MANY  YEARS’  PERFECTION.  Among  their  chief  merits  are 

SIMPLICITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  CONSTRUCTION ; 

not  requiring  tlie  skill  of  an  experienced  Engineer  to  use,  nor  the  expense  of  a  machinist  to  repair  or  keep  in  order. 

One  o4*  fiJicse  IKMglnes  ’I'liresSied  ISiiwlaels  ofi'tfjirstSiia  In  S3  B6:iys, 

lust  Season,  earning’  $a,®845. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  these, and  also  of  our  PORTABLE  and  STATIONARY*  ENGINES,  will  bo  furnished  on  application  to 

WOOI5,  'S’ A  SB  BOGS  &  IM  OBESE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 


EstalulisSaeal  1801, 

Are  now  receiving  the  choicest  Early  Pickixgs  New  Crop 
Teas  from  tlie  best  cultivated  districts  of  Ciiina  and  Japan. 

These  Teas  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  witli 
especial  reference  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  our  customers. 
They  are  very  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  flavor. 

AVe  shall  now  fill  “club  orders”  from  these  new  crops 
Teas  in  quantities  to  suit  our  customers,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  while  tlie  goods  are  of  the  freshest  description.  Lib¬ 
eral  discounts  allowed  to  Clubs  of  $30  and  upwards. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG-  (Black),  50c  .  G0c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  best  90c. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black).  50c„  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  best  90c. 
SOUCHONG  (Black),  81)0. ,  90c„  best  $1. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  best  $1.15. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  SOc..  90c.,  $1,81.10,  best  $1.25. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  C0c„  70c.,  80c„  90c„  $1,  $1.10, 
host  $1.20. 

UNCOLO’lED  JAPAN,  00c..  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.20. 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GROOMS  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFER  15c.,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  their 
Teas  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
teas  at  the  same  prices  (witli  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation)  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
Avholesal’e  warehouses  in  this  City. 

All  Goods  Warranted  or  the  Money  Refunded. 


POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let¬ 
ters  and  orders  to  the 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  J  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Oflicc  Box,  5,G4:3,  New  York  City. 


IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast, It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Limeandsoda.it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  tlie  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  lull  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Morsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  7V1I.SON.  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  AV’hnlesaie  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


HUTCHISON’S  FAMILY  CI¬ 
DER  AND  WINE  MILL,  is  tlie 
best  for  Hand.  Made  with  single  or 
double  curb.  Also  presses  and  grinders 
separate.  For  Manufacturers. 

UANH3LS’  1’tra  ni!  MILL 
Is  the  best  of  all,  crushing  the  fruit  and 
yielding  more  juice  than  any  other.  Not 
liable  to  Injury.  Vast  Cider  Press  Screws, 
tine  thread  and  very  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Self  feeding  Cutter  for  liny.  Straw, 
and  Corn-stalks.  Fish  wits  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  with  seat,  will  he  owned  as  soon 
as  known.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEERSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peeksktll,  N.  Y„  or  G1  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Read  Votaw  &  Montgomery’s  Adv’t  on  last  cover  page. 


F»UCATION  for  IFABSMH1SS. — For 

information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Patents,  Government  Claims,  Pensions,  Bounties,  &c. 
address  J.  McC.  Perkins,  Counsellor  at  Law,  513  7th  St. 
Washington,  D,  C. 
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A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  INVESTMENT. 


First  Mortgage  Sinking-  Fund  7  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

FrecLericksTjurgh  &  Gordonsville  Railroad 

COMPANY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  COIN 

FREE  OF  U,  S.  GOVERNMENT  TAX, 


The  Iioad  is  62  miles  long,  connecting  Frederieksburgh,  yia  Orange  Court-House,  with  Charlottesville,  which  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  extension  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail¬ 
road  to  Lynchburg.  It  forms  the  shortest  connecting  link  in  the  system  of  roads  leading  to  the  entire  South,  South-West, 
and  West,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  passes  through  a  rich  section  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  the  local  traffic  of  which  alone 
*  will  support  the  road,  and  It  must  command  an  abundant  share  of  through  trade  from  the  fact  of  its  being 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  TIDE-WATER  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AT  THE  FURTHEST  INLAND 
POINT  WHERE  DEEP  WATER  FOR  HEAVY  SHIPPING  CAN  RE  FOUND 
ON  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

From  Charlottesville  to  tide-water  by  this  route  the  distance  is  40  miles  less  than  via  Alexandria  ;  65  miles  less  than  via 
Richmond  and  West  Point ;  124  miles  less  than  via  Norfolk. 

The  mortgage  is  limited  to  $16,000  per  mile  of  completed  and  equipped  road ,  (the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  furnished  and  equipped,  will  exceed  $30,000  per  mile,  thus  giving  the  bondholders  an  unusual  margin— the  bonded 
debt  of  the  other  Virginia  roads  being  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  per  mile),  and  is  issued  to  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  op  New  York  as  Trusters  por  the  Bondholder,  and  the  security  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

A  SiNKina  Fund  is  also  provided,  which  will  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  Two-Thirds  of  its  entire  amount  in 
advance  of  tne  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

A  limited  number  of  the  bonds  (issued  In  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000)  are  offered  at  92%  and  interest  from  Nov.  1,  in 
currency,  and  at  this  price  are  the 

CHEAPEST  GOLD  INTEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  IN  THE  MARKET. 


Maps  and  pamphlets,  which  explain  satisfactorily  every  question  that  can  possibly  be  raised  by  a  party  seeking  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

We  have  investigated  the  advantages  of  this  Railroad,  and  the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  confidently  recommend 
these  Bonds  to  our  customers  and  to  the  public. 

DRAKE  BROTHERS, 

*  BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 

No.  16  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


A  New  Book  on  the  Potato. 

The  $  9  ©0.00  Prize  Essay 

ON  THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato, 

Priije  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
D.  A.  Compton,  Hawley,  Penn. 

|  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi¬ 
ence  amf  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  book 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prof.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

SMALL  FRUIT- 3ULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  al!  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty  -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON  SEE©  .  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  H. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  -  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 


BY 


JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON, 


DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Within  the  last  few  years,  fruit  culture,  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties,  has  greatly  increased  in  this  couutry  ;  so  that,  to¬ 
day,  it  is  one  of  the  leading  interests.  Among  the  fruits, 
the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the  most,  important 
of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into  bearing  so  soon, 
and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  The  consequence  is 
that,  in  the  sections  specially  conducive  to  its  cultivation, 
almost  every  farm  has  an  orchard,  and  some  farms  arc 
but  one  continuous  orchard ;  and  sometimes  farm  after 
farm  is  devoted  to  peaches.  Some  planters  have  set  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand  trees  in  a  single  season.  Or¬ 
chards  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  acres  are  not  at  all 
infrequent.  Living  in  the  very  center  of  the  peach-grow¬ 
ing  district ;  sharing  the  common  interest  felt  in  the  sub¬ 
ject;  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  planters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  community  al 
large  ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  benefit  could  be  done 
to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  prepare,  and  now 
offers  to  the  public  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


CONTENTS : 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I.— Site  of  Nursery. 

Chapter  II. — Seed. 

Chapter  III.— Seed-bed. 

Chapter  IV.— Preparation  of  Ground  for  Nursery. 
Chapter  V. — Planting  the  Seed. 

Chapter  VI. — Nursery  Cultivation. 

Chapter  VII. — Buds. 

Chapter  VIII. — Budding. 

Chapter  IX. — Cultivation  of  Buds. 

Chapter  X. — Taking  Up  and  Sending  to  Market. 
Chapter  XI. — Selecting  a  Site  for  an  Orchard. 
Chapter  XII. — Planting  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XIII. — Orchard  Cultivation. 

Chapter  XIV. — Coming  In. 

Chapter  XV. — Baskets  and  Crates. 

Chapter  XVI.— Transportation. 

Chapter  XVII.— Consignees. 

Chapter  XVIII. —Ladders. 

Chapter  XIX.— Shipping. 

Chapter  XX.— Picking. 

Chapter  XXI.— Returns. 

Chapter  XXII. — Markets. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Profit. 

Chapter  XXIV.— Culture  after  a  Crop. 

Chapter  XXV. — Uses. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Insects  and  Diseases. 

Chapter  XXVII.— Special  Culture. 

Chapter  XXVIII. — The  Peach-House. 

Chapter  XXIX.— Varieties. 

Chapter  XXX. — Descriptive  Catalogue, 

Chapter  XXXI.— Fancy  Varieties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway  ,  New  York. 
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One  Million  Acres  of 
Choice  Iowa  Lands 

FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upwards,  for  cash,  or  on 
credit,  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co.  Railroads 
already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them 
Great  inducements  to  settlers.  Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet 
It  gives  prices,  terms,  location  ;  tells  who  should  come  West, 
what  they  should  bring,  what  it  will  cost ;  gives  plans  and 
elevations  of  eighteen  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses, 
which  the  Company  furnish  at  from  1(1250  to  $1,000  ready  to  set 
up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


esapeakeaucl  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 


A  First  Mortgage  upon  the  entire  line, property ,and  equip- 
tnents, between  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  and  reliable  inland  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River, 
worth  when  completed  at  least  $30,000,000— is  one  of  the  most 
substantial,  conservative,  and  reliable  Railroad  Loans  ever 
offered  in  the  market,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
Of  INVESTORS  and  CAPITALISTS,  who  desire  to  make 
their  investments  witli  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  undoubted  security .  The  Bonds  are  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $1,000,  $500,  and  $100, and  may  be  had  COUPON  or 
REGISTERED.  Interest  Six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
MAT  1st  and  NOVEMBER  1st,  Principal  and  Interest  pay¬ 
able  in  GOLD  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Price  90  and  accru¬ 
ed  interest  in  Currency,  at  which  price  they  pay  nearly 
Seven  per  cent  in  gold  on  their  cost. 

Government  Bonds  and  other  Securities  received  in  ex¬ 
change  at  their  full  market  value. 

Particulars  furnished  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

Bankers,  etc.,  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

safeT  sa feT'  safeT 

IVon- Explosive  Kerosene  Eamp. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Clark,  President  Mass.  Agrieu  Rural  Col¬ 
lege,  says :  I  believe  it  true  economy,  consi  dering  the 

safety, the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  light, and 

the  (lur  ability  of  this  Lamp,  to  throw 

away  all  other  kinds,  and  use 

only  this.  First,  Bei  n  g 

of  brass  it  will  not  break  when  thrown  upon  the 

floor.andit  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  perf  ectly  non¬ 

explosive,  and  the  oil  will  not  escape  evenwhen 
tlie  lamp  is  turned  bottom  up.  Thus  it  is  safe. 

Second.  The  peculiar  constructio  ngivcsa 

long,  na  rrow  fine,  or  chimney  mostfa- 

vorable  to  perfect  combustion  &  steadi¬ 
ness  of  flame.  Hence  the  light  is  pure, 

white,  and  uniform  ;  better  than  is  pro  duced  by 
any  other  lamp  with  which  I  am  acgua  inted.  It  is 
invaluable  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  read,  write, 
or  sew  in  the  evening.  Third.  It  is  du  ruble,  easily 

kept  in  or  del-,  and  not  so  apt  to  run  over  as  or¬ 
dinary  lam  ps.  Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost,  thous¬ 
ands  of  per  sons  fearfully  burned,  and  millions  of 

prop  e  r  ty  consumed  annually  by  casual  ties  of  this 

sort,  nine-  tenths  of  which  would  be  pre  vented  by 

tlie  exclusi  ve  use  of  good  Kerosene  in  this  Safety 

L  a  m  n  .  Tlte  American  Agricultur  ist ,  says  : 

Almost  all  tlte  kerosene  sold  in  New- 

York  is  unsafe,  and  some  of  it  emi¬ 

nently  so.  The  wonder  is  that  so  few  accidents  happen. 

Good  Canvassers  wanted  for  city  and  country.  One  can¬ 
vasser  cleared  $72  tlie  first  two  days. 

Try  a  Lamp  ;  we  will  gladly  return  the  money,  if  you  do 
not  like  it.  Address 

VOTAW,  MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 

19  Courtland-st.,  New  Yrork,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


PRATT’S 

ASTRAL 
OIL. 

"The  American  Agriculturist," Dec.,  1869,  says:  "One 
of  our  associates  had  a  glass  wall-lamp,  filled  witli  oil,  fall 
from  its  fastenings  last  week.  It  broke,  and  the  oil,  with  the 
burning  wick  in  it,  spread  over  the  floor;  but  no  burning  of 
the  oil  occurred  beyond  tlie  wick.  He  would  not  use  any 
other  oil  now  if  this  cost  $5  a  gallon— nor  would  we.” 

Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist  for  Pratt's  Astral  Oil,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  it,  address 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CIIAS.  PRATT, 

108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular  and  price. 


For  work  or  lands  in  Kansas,  we  win 

by  letter,  give  reliable  answers  to  inquiries,  send  pa¬ 
pers,  lists,  &c.  Send  us  10  cts. 

.1.  II.  TALBOT'  &  CO.,  General  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Atchison,  Kansas, 

PRINTED  WITH  THE  INK  OF  CHAS.  ENEU 
JOHNSON  &  CO.  Tenth  and  Lombard  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  59  Gold  Street,  cor.  of  Ann,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT.— ,$300  a  month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
•Samples  free.  S,  M.  Spencer  &  Co.,  Brat.tleboro,  Vt. 


RURAL,  IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Author  of  Country  Life,  15  years’  experience.  Send  for 
Circular.  40  Barrister's  Hail,  Boston,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT. — Light,  Pleasant  and  Profita¬ 
ble.  A  sure  way  to  make  money,  selling  popular 
books.  Enclose  stamp  for  terms. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol" 1  00 
Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany.  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  .  2  op 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.. .  .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter  ..  3  -,o 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmanu’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle...  . .  ...!..  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  ...  "  173 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 2  00 

Langstrotli  on  tlie  Honey  Bee  . 2  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management.  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture .  I  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  tlie  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle  .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  . .  SCO 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli .  1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  .  .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  .  .  1  50 

The  Dog  ;  By  Dinks.  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  "(Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide....  .  .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  .  2  00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc .  150 

Youman’s  Household  Science  .  2  25 


AMUSEMENT 


BOYS  AND  fwIRES. 
CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  arc 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Chnrches, 

Arches, 

ISridg-es, 

Castles. 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Mouses, 


Velocipedes, 

Wind-mills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 
Towers, 
Koxes, 
Sheds, 
Steamboat  s. 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  he  built  witli 
them,  and  when  finished;  tlie  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  he  carried  about  without  failing  to  pieces. 

Tlie  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
tlie  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HOW  CHOPS  FEED. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ATMOSPHERE  AND  THE  SOIL 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE 

NUTRITION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 

■WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  ADVANCE 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR!! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR ! ! ! 

FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY, 

FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY", 

FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY". 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

You  can  open  tlie  package  and  examine  the 
watch  before  paying. 

We  send  Genuine  Waltham  Watches  with  this  privilege, 
by  Express,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  witli  the  hill  to  col¬ 
lect  on  delivery.  Solid  Silver  Hunting  Watches,  at  $18; 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  $70.  Every  I nitch-  warranted  by 
special  certificate.  Send  for  our  descriptive  Price  List, 
which  explains  the  different  kinds,  and  gives  weight  and 
quality  of  the  cases,  with  prices  of  each.  Write  as  lollows: 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  785  Broadway,  N.  Y. :  Please 
send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM  WATCH¬ 
ES,  as  per  advertisement  in  The  American  Agriculturist. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Pull. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  post-paid,  by  return  mail.  It  gives 
all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our  plan  of  send¬ 
ing  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk  to  the  purchaser. 
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SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  op  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  “How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  hut  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume— the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former — with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  he  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS. 
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The  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  Vege¬ 
tation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 
Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
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Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 
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CHAPTER  I.— Introductory. 
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Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III.— Kinds  of  Soils,  their  Definition  and 

Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For¬ 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 
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por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Son,  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops:  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.—1 The  Son,  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent,  Effects 
of  VariouS  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 
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TO  CLERGYMEN— $2. 00. 

W e  wish  to  obtain  subscribers,  but  to  obtain 
those  who  shall  be  permanent.  A  trial  of  six 
months  will  demonstrate  whether  it  is  worthy 
of  final  welcome  in  the  household.  To  facili¬ 
tate  that  preliminary  acquaintance  which  Are 
feel  sure  will  result  in  a  life-long  relationship, 
Ave  oflfer  to  send  the  Advance  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  from  June  to  January,  or  before  June 
if  the  names  be  received,  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 
TELL  YTOUR  NEIGHBOR, 

WRITE  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS, 

INFORM  EVERYBODY. 

SPECIMEN  NUMBERS  SENT. FREE. 

Names  sent  on  this  offer  cannot  count  on  a 
premium.  Address 

THE  ADVANCE  CO., 


Chicago,  Ill. 


INVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNI  & 
I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
N ew  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  pages, FREE. 

Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon. 


J 


Stands  unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Trout, 
Bass,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  MANN,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

12  Tools  in  one— Pocket  Rule, 
Ruler,  Square,  Bevel,  Screw- 
Driver,  Chisel,  Compasses, 
Scissors,  Button-hole  Gutter, 
encil  Sharpener.  Agents  wanted, 


jjalllg 


Paper  Knife,  Eraser  and~P< 


ipe _ , - , -  v 

male  and  female.  Sample  (Polished  Steel),  by  mail,  with 
terms  to  agents,  50  cents.  Silver  plated,  $1.  Gold  do.,  $2. 
Address  Combination  Tool  Co.,  93  Mercer-st.,  New  York. 


Onions :  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
Paper . . . .  . . -20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  xvork  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 


Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it . -30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  ol 
a  romance.  12mo,  126  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;  hound,  60  cents. 

Pedder’s  Land-Measurer  for  Farmers  66 

A  convenient  Pocket  Companion,  showing  at  once  the 
contents  of  any  piece  of  land,  when  its  length  and 
width  are  known,  up  to  1,500  feet  either  xvay,  with  va¬ 
rious  other  useful  farm  tables.  Cloth,  18mo,  144  pp 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOWARD  k  00., 

785  Broadway 5  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  G19  Broadway). 

Horsemen  Attention  ! 

Farmers,  Farmers’  Clubs,  Drivers, 
Riders,  Grooms,  Livery  Stable  Keep¬ 
ers,  Owners,  Professional  Horsemen. 

The  whole  press,  sporting  papers,  secular  and  religious 
journals,  unite  in  saying  that  Hiram  Woodruff’s  work  on 

“  The  Trotting  Horse  of  America  ” 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him, 

Is  “  the  most  practical  and  instructive  hook  ever  ptiblished 
about  the  horse.”  The  Best  known  professionals,  Hoagland, 
Mace,  Pfifer,  etc.,  endorse  it  with  equal  heartiness.  Bonner 
says  it  is  the  best  of  horse-hooks. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  for  it, 

Or  enclose  the  price,  $2.25,  and  it  will  he  mailed  to  you  post¬ 
paid.  Agents  wanted  to  sell  tliis.book,  to  whom  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  will  be  given.  J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

$34  PER  DAY 

Agents  Wanted  ! 

hi  every  Town ,  County,  and  State,  to  canvass  for 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Great  Paper. 

With  Which  is  GBVEM  AWAY 

That  superb  and  world-renowned  work  of  art,  “  Mar- 
shall’s  Household  Engraving  of  'Washing¬ 
ton.”  The  best  paper  and  the  grandest  engraving  in 
America.  Agents  report  “  making  $17  in  half  a  day." 
“  Sales,  easier  than  books,  and  profits  greater.”  Ladies  or 
gentlemen  desiring  immediate  and  largely  remunerative 
employment ;  book  canvassers,  and  all  soliciting  agents 
will  find  more  money  In  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  being  an  unprecedented  combination  and 
very  taking.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  A 

Popular  Household  Book 

For  Mothers  and  Daughters. 

One  of  the  easiest  selling  books  ever  put  before  the  coun¬ 
try;  heartily  endorsed  by  the  whole  press,  religious  arid 
secular;  packed  full  of  interesting  and  useful  matter;  pro. 
fusely  illustrated,  brilliantly  printed,  handsomely  bound. 

Tens  of  Thousands  of  Families  already  have  it,  and  thou 
sands  more  want  it.  Selling  briskly  all  the  time. 

Over  20,000  Copies  Sold  in  Four  Months ! 

The  American  Woman’s  Home; 

Or,  Principles  of  Domestic  Science. 

Being  a  guide  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  Eco¬ 
nomical,  Healthful,  Beautiful,  and  Christian  Homes, 

By  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER,  ancl 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county.  Terms  liberal, 
profits  handsome.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE 

PREVENTS  POISONING  from  Lead 
water,  and  costs  about  the  same  per  foot 
as  Lead  Pipe,  is  stronger,  flexible,  and 
easily  soldered.  Circulars  and  sample 
of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  & 
WILLARD  M’F’G  CO.,  213  Centre  street, 
(bet.  Canal  and  Grand  sts.).  New  i  oik. 


C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridgc,  N.  J. 

Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 
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Wild  horses  are  very  clannish  in  their  ways. 
If  a  strange  horse  enters  a  herd,  he  ifieets  with 
a  reception  that  is  more  demonstrative  tha« 
friendly.  The  artist  has  represented  a  horse 
which  has  strayed  from  a  train,  and  fallen  in 
with  his  wild  brethren.  He  fares  as  badly  as 
would  his  owner,  should  he  fall,  defenceless, 
among  a  party  of  savages.  The  wild  horse,  or 
mustang,  is  the  incarnation  of  viciousness.  It 
roams  the  prairies  with  a  certain  rude  grace, 
but  submits  sullenly  to  captivity,  and  though 
tough  and  serviceable,  is  seldom  to  be  trusted. 
Few,  who  have  not  seen  them,  can  have  an  idea 


of  the  immense  numbers  of  wild  horses  upon 
the  plains  of  Texas.  The  writer  has  seen  them 
by  thousands,  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  In  some  places  they  were  an¬ 
noying  in  their  approaches,  sweeping  by  the 
camp  at  full  speed,  and  making  imminent  a 
stampede  of  the  mules  and  horses.  It  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  fire  upon  the  animals  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  camp.  Upon  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  train,  while  moving,  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  wild  herds.  Mules  are  very 
timid  animals,  and  when  once  frightened,  they 
become  uncontrollable.  The  wild  horses  were 


so  numerous,  and  dashed  by  the  train  witli  such 
a  noise,  that  the  drivers  could  not  control  their 
mules,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  and  secure 
them.  As  it  was,  one  team  of  six  mules  escaped, 
and  was  only  recovered  after  a  long  chase  across 
the  prairies.  The  direction  of  the  wild  herd 
was  changed  by  a  few  shots,  and  after  some  de¬ 
lay  the  journey  was  resumed.  The  wild  horses, 
now  so  numerous,  are  descended  from  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  and  are  frequently  made  captives 
by  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  who  catch  them 
with  the  lasso.  The  murderous  Mexican  bit 
soon  brings  him  under  the  control  or  a  master. 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1870. 

July  is  the  month  which  impresses  farmers  most 
with  the  desirableness  of  knowing  how  to  forecast 
tiie  weather  by  premonitory  indications.  No  doubt 
could  one  “  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  ”  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  injury  to  our  grain  or  g’rass 
crop  would  be  prevented,  which  might  amount  to 
thousands,  yes,  millions  of  dollars.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect  is  clear — so  far  at  least 
as  to  make  use  of  telegraphic  communication  bo- 
tween  the  points  of  observation  which  exist  all  over 
the  country,  to  convey  to  the  community  intelli¬ 
gence  of  approaching  storms.  It  is  not  probable  that 
thunder-showers  which  come  up  in  an  afternoon, 
and  clear  off  before  sundown,  will  be  so  foretold, 
that  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  getting  our  hay 
wet ;  but  the  great  storms  which  do  the  real  damage 
during  haying  and  harvest,  will  be  thus  made 
known,  and  we  hone  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant. 

mints  j  Vivo  nt  Worli. 

Field  Work  for  man  and  beast  from  darly  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  evening,  leaves  tiie  farmer  little  time 
for  anything  else,  so  long  as  the  weather  remains 
fair.  All  the  hands  that  can  be  got  may  now  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  will  pay  to  get  only  good  men. 

Working-Men  need  to  be  kept  to  regular  hours  of 
labor,  eating,  and  rest.  A  little  relaxation  now  and 
then  is  a  grand  thing  too.  Suppose  all  bands 
knockoff  work  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  go  to  the  brook  or 
saw-mill  pond  for  a  frolic  and  a  swim — depend 
upon  it  they  will  feel  better  ancl  work  better  all  the 
coming  week.  Good,  satisfactory  food  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  having  faithful  work  done. 

Working- Animals  should  be  very  regularly  fed  and 
watered, and  never  over  driven  if  it  can  be  avoided. — 
Horses  must  be  kept  out  of  drafts,  and  not  watered 
nor  fed  grass  or  grain  until  cool.  Oxen  when  weary 
should  have  food  and  rest — be  unyoked  and  allowed 
to  lie  down  if  they  will.  Many  oxen  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  lie  down  in  the  yoke. 

Sheep  ought  to  have  access  to  water,  though  they 
get  along  better  than  any  other  stock  without  it. — 
If,  however,  we  have  a  succession  of  dry,  cloud)’ 
nights;  when  no  dew  falls,  they  may  suffer  if  not 
watered  ;  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  drive  them 
to  water  once,  daily.  The  Fly  will  begin  to  cause 


them  trouble — see  article  on  Grub-in-the-Hcad,  p. 
257.  If  drouth  and  the  lack  of  upland  pasturage 
force  the  sheep  into  the  wet  grounds,  foot-rot  may 
appear,  and  any  lameness  should  be  investigated 
and  proper  remedies  employed.  Early  lambs 
should  be  weaned,  by  separating  them  from  the 
ewes,  and  putting  them  on  good,  tine  pasture,  out 
of  hearing  of  each  other’s  call.  Look  to  the  ewes  in 
full  milk,  hurdle  them  and  draw  the  milk,  manipu¬ 
lating  the  udders  if  red  and  swollen. 

Swine ,  if  in  close  pens,  should  have  weeds  and 
sods,  and  all  the  waste  litter  of  the  farm  to  work 
over  into  manure.  Breeding  stock  ought  to  have 
the  range  of  a  clover  patch — or  of  more  extensive 
pasture  ground.  There  is  no  better  place  for  hogs 
than  a  well  established  apple  orchard  ;  and  a  sow 
with  pigs  ought  surely  to  have  good  pasturage,  be¬ 
sides  the  very  best  feed.  Remember,  many  a  sow 
gives  more  and  richer  milk  than  a  good  cow,  and 
must  have  enough  feed  to  enable  her  to  do  it. 

Haying  ought  to  be  well  under  way.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  know  which  field  to  cut  next.  As  a  rule, 
cut  clover  and  orchard  grass  first ;  though,  if  white 
daisies  are  abundant  enough  to  make  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  tiie  hay,  they  ought  to  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  come  into  full  blossom.  When  clover  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  and  timothy  gains  strength  on  a  piece 
of  meadow,  the  former  may  be  in  a  measure  neg¬ 
lected,  and  it  is  best  to  wait  until  t  he  timothy  is  in 
full  blossom.  Meadows  in  which  red-top  prevails 
seldom  carry  clover  long — at  any  rate  the  two  are 
an  unfortunate  combination.  Tiie  piece  will  not  be 
fit  to  cut  until  the  first  growth  of  clover  has  died, 
and  *  new  growth  appeared,  and  this  makes  about 
as  poor  hay  as  can  be.  The  second  growth  of  clover 
will  make  horses  slabber  in  midwinter,  and  the 
sticks  of  dead  clover  of  the  first  growth  are  worth 
no  more  than  birch  brush.  If  let  alone  on  conge¬ 
nial  spots,  red-top  will  drive  out.  almost  everything 
else  ;  and  the  land  will  produce  a  moderate  burden 
of  fine,  excellent  hay,  which  is  fit  to  cut  last  of  all. 

Harvesting  Grain. — Make  full  preparations  and 
be  ready  for  a  fair  day,  when  the  grain  is  pretty  near 
right.  When  oats  are  raised  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  place,  it  is  best,  to  cut.  them  early,  while  but 
few  heads  approach  ripeness,  as  they  usually  ripen 
very  unevenly.  This  is  supposing  the  straw  to  be 
fed.  Otherwise  let  the  majority  of  them  approach 
ripeness,  unless  they  lodge,  in  which  case  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  get  damaged.  Exactly  the  reverse  practice 
is  best  with  wheat.  If  it  is  to  be  sold  it  should  be 
cut  in  the  dough  state,  because  a  larger  quantity  of 
fine  flour  may  be  made  from  it  than  if  cut  later; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  on  the  farm,  better  and 
healthier  bread  may  be  made,  and  a  greater  weight 
obtained,  if  it  stands  until  it  approaches  ripeness. — 
The  same  is  true  of  rye.  Let  barley  be  as  nearly 
ripe  as  it  will  be  safe  to  have  it,  to  avoid  shrinking 
and  shelling ;  and  cut,  bind,  and  shock  the  same  day. 

Preparing  Land  for  Winter  Wheat. — Wheat  is  one 
of  our  most  important  crops.  The  preparation  of 
the  land  is  largely  this  month’s  work.  On  Summer 
Fallow. — Till  thoroughly  to  kill  weeds,  and  make 
the  land  mellow  and  moist.  Three  plowings  is  the 
best  preparation  for  heavy  land.  Roll  ancl  Harrow 
between  the  plowings;  plow  immediately  before 
sowing,  and  drill  in  the  seed  at  once.  After  this,  no 
rolling  and  little  harrowing  will  be  required.  On  a 
Clover  Lay. — Where  a  crop  of  clover  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  in  June,  it  is  quite  common  not  to  plow  the 
land  again,  but  merely  to  work  the  surface  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator 
and  harrow.  In  many  oases  it  is  better  to  plow  the 
land  again  a  short  time  before  sowing;  but  if  some 
rich,  well  rotted  manure  could  be  worked  into  the 
surface  with  a  Shares’  harrow,  gang-plow  or  culti¬ 
vator,  it  might  be  better  to  let  the  clover  sod  lie 
undisturbed.  After  Barley  or  Oats. — The  sheaves 
may  be  set  up  in  straight  rows  of  shocks  five  or  six 
rods  apart,  and  the  land  between  them  raked  clean 
with  a  steel-toothed  rake.  The  land  may  then  he 
harrowed,  ancl  a  week  or  ten  days  gained,  at  the  best 
of  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  killing  weeds.  The 
best  farmers  plow  immediately  after  the  barley  is 
off,  and  then  cultivate  and  harrow  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  plow  again  before  sowing  the  wheat. 
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When  barley,  oats,  or  peas,  precede  a  crop  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  the  land  is  much  drier  than  a  properly 
managed  summer  tallow,  and  in  seasons  of  severe 
drouth,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  get  such  land  mellow 
and  moist  enough  to  germinate  the  seed.  Wc 
should  work  the  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvest,  and  leave  the  stubble  and 
loose  soil  on  the  surface  to  act  as  a  mulch,  and  pre¬ 
vent,  evaporation.  We  must  keep  working  this 
surface  soil  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  with  a  culti¬ 
vator,  harrow,  and  roller,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  to  pulverize  the  clods.  Then  plow  and 
drill  in  the  seed  immediately.  After  Beans  or  Corn. 
The  preparation  must  be  done  while  the  crops  are 
growing,  giving  as  much  extra  tillage  as  possible. 

Manuring  Grass  Land. — No  doubt  hot,  reeking 
manure  in  which  ammonia  is  formed  and  escaping, 
loses  a  good  deal  of  its  value  in  being  spread  upon 
a  meadow,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds.  But 
that  which  is' not  in  this  condition  loses  very  little, 
and  one  overhauling  and  mixing  with  muck  or 
earth  will  effectually  prevent  loss.  Fine  compost 
of  this  kind,  with  a  little  bone-dust  and  ashes,  is  the 
very  best  dressing  mowing  lands  can  have,  and  it 
should  be  applied  freely  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut. 
A  half-rainy  day  is  just  the  time  ;  then,  especially  if 
it  rains  hard  after  it  is  spread,  the  grass  gets  the 
most  benefit,  and  the  quick  start  it  will  make,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  will  cover  the  manure 
out  of  sight  will  please  every  one. 

Ilocing  and  Weed  Killing. — Some  “hoed  crops” 
will  be  growing  out  of  hand,  and  must  be  “  laid  by.” 
Our  rule  is  to  keep  at  work  stirring  the  soil  and 
killing  weeds  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  without 
more  damage  than  profit.  When  that  occurs  it  is 
hard  to  tell  in  every  case.  When  the  whiffletree 
sweeps  down  the  corn,  and  when  the  potato  tops 
no  longer  stand  erect,  it  is  high  time  to  stop.  After 
this  the  hand  hoe  may  be  used  somewhat;  but  it  is 
still  more  important  to  go  through  the  crops 
named  and  pull  the  weeds  by  hand. 

Boots. — Mangels  and  Sugar  Beets,  Carrots  and 
Parsnips,  should  be  tilled  by  horse-lioeing',  and 
thinned  by  hoe  and  hand,  if  not  already  done.  Run 
a  one-horse  subsoil  plow  through  between  the  rows, 
as  deep  as  the  horse  will  draw  it  steadily  ;  the  effect 
is  excellent,  especially  in  dry  jiveather.  Common 
Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  Swedes, 
up  to  the  middle.  Sow  evenly,  using  very  little  seed. 

Buckwheat  is  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops,  at 
the  North  at  least.  It  grows  quickly,  may  be  a 
second  crop  after  wheat,  rye,  or  early  potatoes,  and 
requires  but  little  manure,  while  it  smothers  out 
many  weeds  hard  to  kill  otherwise.  Sow  8  to  5 
peeks  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  poorness  of  the 
land  ;  150  pounds  of  guano  will  make  a  crop  on  al¬ 
most  a  blowing  sand. 

Soiling  and  Forage  Crops  may  be  put  in  any  time 
this  month.  Indian  Corn  is  probably  better  than 
any  other  except  for  haying  or  late  pasturage.  Sor¬ 
ghum  makes  excellent  green  fodder ;  sow  each  in 
drills  2  feet  apart.  Hungarian  grass,  and  other 
kinds  of  millet  will  make  a  crop  of  hay  if  sowed  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  month.  Later  sown  winter  grain  is  best, 
but  it  must  be  kept  fed  off  or  cut  to  prevent  its  go¬ 
ing  up  to  head. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Our  notes  for  July  are  written  early  in  June. 
Usually  at  this  season  there  have  been  abundant 
showers  to  promote  a  vigorous  vegetation.  This 
year  a  large  exteut  of  country  is  suffering  from 
drouth  ;  vegetation  is  checked  and  ripening  prema¬ 
ture.  We  can  only  stir  the  soil  and  hope  for  rain. 

Orcliard  nnd  Nursery, 

Thinning  has  already  been  advised,  and  we  refer 
to  it  again,  as  few  have  conrage  to  thin  sufficiently 
at  the  first  going  over.  Fruit  is  likely  to  be  very 
abundant,  and  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  obtain 
large  and  fine  specimens.  When  fruit  is  plenty,  a 
poor  lot  is  hard  to  dispose  of  at  any  price. 

Peaches.— In  most  orchards  there  will  be  speci¬ 
mens  that  ripen  prematurely.  These,  when  in  suf¬ 


ficient  numbers  to  send  to  market,  bring  a  good 
price.  Baskets  should  be  procured  and  marked, 
and  pickers  engaged.  Directions  for  making  crates 
are  given  on  page  203.  The  fruit  should  be  assort¬ 
ed  into  three  grades.  It  will  not  pay  to  send  poor 
fruit  to  market  unless  there  is  a  very  short  crop. 

Grafts. — If  they  have  grown  vigorously,  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  broken  by  winds.  Pinch  the 
more  rampant  shoots. 

Pinching  nnd  Pruning  should  continue  ;  the  first 
to  regulate  growth ;  and  pruning  is  done  in  antici¬ 
pation  by  removing  shoots,  that  have  started  where 
they  are  not  needed,  while  yet  young. 

Budding  usually  commences  this  month,  but  the. 
condition  of  the  stock  is  much  influenced  by  the 
season.  Whenever  well-formed  buds  are  to  be  had 
and  the  bark  of  the  stock  will  lift,  it  may  be  done. 

Insects. — We  have  in  previous  months  noted  the 
principal  ones.  The  late  broods  of  caterpillars 
will  need  watching.  Borers  have  generally  laid 
their  eggs.  Should  the  grubs  have  penetrated  the 
tree,  dig  them  out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Black  Knot. — Cut  it  out  at  the  first  appearance 
and  burn.  No  doubt  insects  do  find  a  lodgment  in 
it,  as  they  will  in  any  soft  part  of  the  tree,  but  they 
are  not  the  cause.  It  is  a  fungus  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  mature  and  multiply. 

Slugs,  which  so  disfigure  cherry  and  pear-trees, 
may  be  killed  by  dusting  powdered  lime  from  a  bag. 

Seeds. — Collect  cherry-stones  and  mix  with  sand 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 

ffVnit  Garden. 

Grape-Vines. — Keep  young  growth  well  tied  up, 
and  rub  out  any  superfluous  shoot  that  may  start. 
If  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  use  sulphur  free¬ 
ly.  Bellows  for  applying  it  may  be  had  at  the  im¬ 
plement  stores.  Young  vines  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear;  a  bunch  to  the  shoot  is  all  that 
a  vine  should  bear  at  its  first  fruiting.  Beetles  and 
caterpillars  will  need  hand-picking.  Layers  may  be 
made  of  the  present  season’s  growth,  by  bending  a 
shoot  down  and  burying  a  portion  of  its  length.— 
The  extreme  end  of  the  layered  shoot  should  be 
tied  to  a  stake  in  an  erect  position. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — If  the  useless  shoots 
are  removed  as  they  start,  but  little  pruning  will  be 
required  in  autumn. 

Strawberries. — To  those  who  would  make  new 
beds,  we  cannot  too  strongly  commend  the  method 
of  striking  runners  in  pots  described  on  page  204. 
The  plants,  as  soon  as  rooted,  may  be  6et  out,  and 
will  bear  a  good  crop  next  spring. 

Raspberries. — Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  off,  and  hoe  off  all  suckers  not  needed  to 
grow  canes  for  next  year. 

Blackberries. — The  new  growth,  which  is  to  bear 
the  fruit  next  year,  is  to  be  kept  in  proper  shape  by 
pinching.  The  canes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  more  than  5  feet  high,  and  the  side  shoots, 
which  they  will  throw  out,  are  to  be  pinched  when 
a  foot  or  18  inches  long. 

Dwarf  Trees  are  to  be  kept  in  the  shape  of  bush¬ 
es,  pyramids,  or  whatever  style  of  training  may  be 
adopted,  by  pinching.  If  a  shoot  is  disposed  to 
grow  too  long,  pinch  the  end,  and  if  one  does  not 
grow  as  desired,  there  is  probably  a  more  vigorous 
one  robbing  it,  which  should  be  checked  by  the 
same  means.  What  was  said  about  thinning  in  the 
orchard  is  emphatically  applicable  to  dwarf  trees. 
They  are  particularly  apt  to  overbear,  and  the  best 
fruit  is  only  to  be  had  by  care  in  thinning. 

Kitelien  Garden. 

The  soil  should  be  constantly  occupied  by  some 
crop.  It  is  very  poor  gardening  to  allow  a  piece,  af¬ 
ter  an  early  crop  is  off,  to  grow  up  with  weeds.  As 
soon  as  one  thing  is  off,  spade  or  plow  up  and  put 
in  a  succession  crop. 

Beans. — The  Limas,  when  they  have  reached  the 
tops  of  the  poles,  may  be  pinched.  Bush  sorts 
may  still  be  planted. 

Beets. — If  sown  as  late  as  the  present  month  will, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  make  a  crop.  Thin  early. 


Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Transplant  the  late 
sorts  from  the  seed-bed.  It  is  well  to  assort  the 
plants  and  use  only  the  most  vigorous,  rejecting 
any  which  show  malformation  of  the  root.  Slugs 
are  often  very  troublesome,  and  may  be  caught  by 
laying  cabbage  leaves  on  the  ground  ;  they  will  hide 
under  the  leaves,  and  may  be  destroyed.  Ducks 
will  destroy  them.  These  plants  are  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  frequent  hoeing. 

Carrots  are  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
tops  prevent  working  between  the  rows. 

Celery. — Sufficient  was  said  last  month  on  p.  221. 

Coin. — The  early  sorts  may  be  sown  this  month, 
and  give  a  late  picking. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  for  pickles  in  well-manured 
soil.  For  seed,  select  the  earliest  and  finest  shaped. 

Egg-Plants  need  all  possible  urging.  Hoe  fre¬ 
quently  and  give  liquid  manure.  Place  straw  or 
hay  under  the  fruit,  to  keep  it  from  the  ground. 

Endive  may  be  sown  for  late  salad. 

Herbs. — These  are  best  grown  as  a  second  crop, 
transplanting  from  the  seed-bed  to  occupy  ground 
from  which  early  things  have  been  taken.  They 
grow  better  late  in  the  season  than  if  put  out  earlj-. 

Leeks  maybe  transplanted  to  rich  soil,  placing  the 
rows  a  foot  apart,  the  plants  6  inches  in  the  row. 

Lettuce. — The  India  is  the  best  for  hot  weather, 
and  this  will  do  better  if  shaded  a  part  of  the  day. 

Melons. — Cultivate  the  ground  as  long  as  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  vines.  Remove  all  fruit 
that  is  not  likely  to  ripen. 

Onions  need  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Those 
who  live  near  cities  usually  bunch  their  onions  and 
market  the  crop  before  it  is  ripe. 

Potatoes. — Only  the  early  sorts  find  a  place  in  the 
garden,  and  these  are  usually  dug  while  the  tops 
are  yet  green.  We  open  a  trench  and  bury  the  tops, 
which  decompose  rapidly,  and  make  an  excellent 
manure  for  whatever  crop  may  follow. 

Rhubarb  should  have  a  rest  as  soon  as  fruit  be¬ 
comes  plenty.  Keep  the  flower-stalks  cut  off,  as 
they  exhaust  the  roots. 

Sweet  Potatoes ,  whether  on  ridges  or  in  hills, 
should  be  kept  clean  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground.  The  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  root. 

Squashes. — Keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  vines 
take  possession  of  it,  and  then  allow  them  to  root 
at  'the  joints.  Look  out  for  insects. 

Tomatoes. — If  training  is  followed,  keep  the 
plants  tied  up  to  the  stake  or  trellis.  They  will 
bear  cutting,  and  fruit  all  the  better  for  having  weak 
shoots  cut  out.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  lay 
down  some  brush  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
The  “worm,”  as  the  large  green  caterpillar  is  pop¬ 
ularly  called,  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  discov¬ 
ered,  as  it  spares  neither  vines  nor  young  fruit. — 
The  notion  that  it  is  poisonous  is  an  error. 

Weeds  arc  easily  kept  down  if  taken  early  enough. 
In  many  soils  a  sharp  rake  is  the  best  implement 
to  destroy  them  with.  For  more  stubborn  ones, 
the  lioe-forlc  is  preferable  to  the  common  hoe. 


Flower  Garden  nnd  Lawn. 

Keeping  is  one  of  the  chief  things'  to  attend  to 
this  month.  Neatness  in  the  borders,  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  the  paths,  will  make  a  small  garden  more 
pleasing  than  a  large  one  badly  kept. 

The  Lawn  will  require  a  weekly  mowing.  There 
are  several  excellent  machines  at  moderate  prices. 
The  most  of  these  scatter  the  grass,  which  wilts  in 
a  few  hours,  and  is  not  noticeable.  It  serves  as  a 
mulch  to  the  roots,  and  by  its  gradual  decay  adds 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil.  Annual  weeds  give 
but  little  trouble  when  the  grass  is  mown  frequent¬ 
ly.  The  perennial  ones  should  be  pulled  up  or  cut 
well  below  the  surface  by  means  of -a  knife,  or  a, 
“spud,”  which  is  a  sort  of  chisel  with  along  handle. 

Margins  of  the  turf  where  it  borders  upon  a  bed 
or  a  walk  should  be  kept  well  defined,  nnd  no  roots 
allowed  to  spread. 

Supports  are  essential  to  the  neat  appearance  of 
many  plants.  Whatever  is  used  should  be  kept  out 
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of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Petunias  and  other 
bedding  plants,  are  apt  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
•wind,  and  should  have  firings  stretched  across  the 
bed  in  several  directions.  The  strings  are  to  be 
fastened  to  pegs  which  project  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface,  and  are  concealed  by  the  foliage. 

Climbers. — The  new  growth  will  often  need  direct: 
ing.  Do  not  allow  the  new  shoots  to  get  mixed  in¬ 
extricably  with  the  old,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
climbing  roses  and  some  others. 

Dahlias  will  need  tying  to  strong  stakes,  and  the 
sluggish  ones  may  be  encouraged  by  liquid  manure. 

Bedding  Plants ,  where  planted  in  ribbons,  need 
care  to  keep  them  effective.  If  those  in  front  are 
inclined  to  outgrow  the  others,  cut  them  back ;  and 
if  the  different  lines  intermix,  cut  out  the  strag¬ 
gling  branches  and  keep  the  colors  distinct.  Coleus 
does  all  the  better  if  cut  back  and  made  to  grow 
dense.  Some  of  the  Cinerarias  and  other  plants 
used  for  their  gray  foliage,  will  run  up  to  bloom, 
and  their  buds  must  be  pinched  off. 

Bulbs. — Take  up  when  the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  and  place  them  under  shelter  to  ripen  off; 
after  which  pack  them  away  in  a  cool  dry  place  un¬ 
til  time  to  plant. 

Seeds. — Secure  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  Some  open 
their  seed-vessels  suddenly  and  scatter  the  contents ; 
such  should  be  gathered  just  before  this  occurs. — 
Seeds  of  perennials  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 


CSrcen-Hoiise  and  Window  Plants. 

There  is  not  much  to  do  to  plants  out  of  doors 
except  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  from  dry¬ 
ness.  . .  .Shade  is  necessary  for  Camellias  and  other 
plants  ol  similar  foliage ....  Look  over  the  plants 
occasionally,  and  see  that  insects  do  not  make  a 

lodgment  upon  them _ Pinch  in  unruly  growth. 

..  ..Hanging  baskets  must  have  plenty  of  water 
in  these  hot  days. . .  .Fuchsias  in  pots  will  do  better 

in  a  partial  shade _ When  plants  are  kept  in  the 

house  the  glass  will  need  shading;  whiting  and 
skim-milk  is  the  material  usually  applied  to  the 
glass. . .  .Make  repairs  while  there  is  leisure. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  13, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


1.  TRANSACT  TONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  meat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  this  in’  til. 361, 000  2,389,000  664,000  263,000  201,000  817,000 
25  days  7as«m’tll,231, 000  986,000  243,500  12,500  139,000  230,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  this  m’th.267,000  2,988,500  1,137,000  78,000  40,000  1,228,000 
25  days  last  m’th.243,000  2,414,000  1,170,000  26,000  154,000  1,200,000 

ii.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1870 . 361,000  2,389,000  664,000  263,000  201,000  817,000 

27  days  1869 . 306,000  2,363,000  1,284,000  124,000  43,000  946,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1870  .  267,000  2,988,500  1,137,000  78,000  40,000  1,228,000 

27  days  1869.  .  .248,500  2,119,000  1,516,000  107,000  31,000  1,338,000 


3.  Exports  f  rom  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  June  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats 

1870  . 727,097  5,435,282  130,519  36,595  -  9,378 

1869 . 420,294  3,802,539  1,328,869  -  40,401 

1868 . 403,550  2,580,805  3,559,097  153,093  -  39,008 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1870.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

June  7  .  706.478  69,845  21,891  91.630  488,143  108,775 

MaylO . 1.158,052  110,829  20,502  12G,(M3  440,517  83,000 

April  11 . 1,845,180  285,946  23,249  187,172  756,811  99,988 

March  7 . 2,509,603  481.176  39,089  278,905  1,105,191  97,139 

Feb.  11...  .2,902,638  531,003  62,112  322,425  1,199,672  36,214 

.Jan.  12  . 4,423,028  591,903  88,289  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 

1869 

Dec.  11 . 3,810,562  833,909  50  043  285,906  1,386,594  77,097 

Nov.  10 .  .1,616,030  693,085  31V700  31,584  281,581  66,782 

Oct.  11 .  978,272  445,068  34.467  5,948  120,950  67,094 

Sept.  6  .  745.131  127,736  56  08l  183,9-20  134, S70 

Aug.  9 .  634,262  253,155  75,797  361  50.219  105,458 

July  10  .  531,657  328,613  71.418  2,966  259.985  97.177 

June  7  .  637.877  385,241  107,546  383  555.993  1096746 

May  11 . 1,056,018  391,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77.677 


5. 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867 

1866 

1865. 


Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea- 


Flour  Wheat, 
bbls.  bush. 
..33,400  1,900,600 
,.28,500  1,531,000 
..65,700  3,684  900 
.17,100  31,700 

..34,200  317  200 

..94,100  547,900 


to  June  8  th: 
Corn,  Rye, 
bush,  busli. 
127,700  41,200 

718.000  124,100 

3,297,400  149,200 

502.100  38.000 

2,000,700  64,300 

731,800  51,000 


Rarley,  Oats. 
bush.  bush. 
78,900  382,500 

11.800  519,600 

320.300  1,861,800 

28,200  276.500 

44.700  898.700 

114.300  1,944,300 


Current  Wholesale  Prices 


May  13. 

June  13. 

Price  of  Gold  ...  . 

11414 

113)4 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  90 

@  5  90 

$5  20 

@  6  40 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

6  25 

@10  00 

6  25 

@10  00 

Extra  Western . 

5  25 

@  9  75 

5  60 

@10  00 

Extra  Genesee . 

6  00 

@  8  00 

6  50 

@  8  50 

Superfine  Western . 

4  90 

@  5  20 

5  20 

@  5  50 

Rye  Floue . 

4  30 

@  5  65 

4  60 

©  5  75 

Corn-Meal . . 

4  75 

@  5  80 

5  25 

@  5  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  35 

®  1  85 

1  50 

@  1  90 

All  kin  ds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  00 

©  1  36 

1  10 

@  1  46 

Corn—  Yellow . 

1  17 

®  1  20 

1  10 

©  1  25 

Mixed  . . 

1  04 

©  1  17 

93 

®  1  09 

Oats—  W  estern . 

64  y,(A  70 

65 

@  71 

State . 

69 

©  70 

70 

@  71 

Canada . 

— 

@  - 

63 

@  65 

Rye  . . 

1  03 

©  1  14 

1  05 

@  1  14 

Barley .  . 

70 

@  95 

Nominal. 

Hay— Bale  ¥<  100  ft . 

90 

@  1  25 

75 

@  1  05 

Straw,  ¥<100  ft . . 

60 

@  1  00  a 

50 

@  1  05 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ft  ft.... 

23  K@  24)4 

22 

@  22)4 

Hops— Crop  of  1869,  ¥<  ft . 

10 

©  25 

12 

@  25 

Featu  ers— Live  Geese,  ¥<  1b. 

8U 

@  85 

80 

@  85 

Seed  Clover,  ft  . 

14 

@  1454 

13t4@  14)4 

Timothy.  ¥<  bushel . 

7  50 

@  8  00 

7  25 

@  7  75 

Flax,  ¥<  bushel . 

2  15 

@  2  25 

2  20 

@  2  35 

Sugar—  Brown,  ¥<  1b . 

8 

@  11)4 

834@  11)4 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ¥*gal . 

20 

©  45 

22 

@  45 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

10 

@  14 

9)4®  13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,$  ft. 

6 

@  13 

6 

@  13 

Seed  Leaf,  ¥*  ft . 

8 

@  70 

8 

©  70 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ¥<  lb. 

40 

@  63 

40 

@  60 

Domestic,  pulled,  ft . 

20 

@  47 

22 

@  45 

California,  unwashed . 

lc> 

@  29 

17 

@  30 

Tallow,  ¥<  ft  . 

9)4®  9V 

Oil-Cake— ¥>  ton  . 

39  00 

@40  00 

41  50 

@42  75 

Pork— M  ess,  barrel - - - 

29  12 

@29  50 

30  45 

@30  62)4 

Prime,  barrel . . 

22  00 

@23  50 

22  00 

@23  50 

Beef  Plain  mess . 

10  00 

@18  50 

12  00 

@18  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ¥<  lb. 

15 

@  17 

1434®  16)4 

Butter  — W estern,  ¥<  ft . 

20 

@  35 

15 

@  30 

State,  W  lb  . 

20 

@  38 

20 

@  31 

Cheese.  . . 

6 

®  17 14 

5 

@  17  >4 

Beans— ¥<  bushel . 

1  20 

®  2  50 

1  20 

@  2  50 

Peas—  Canada,  in  bond,  bu. 

97 

•®  1  00 

1  10 

@  1  15 

Eggs—  Fresli.  ¥<  dozen  .... 

16 

®  18)4 

22 

©  24 

Poultry  —Fowls  &  Chickens 

20 

@  21 

18 

©  20 

Turkeys,  9n> . 

21 

©  22 

18 

@  21 

Geese,  ¥1  pair . 

1  25 

@  2  50 

Potatoes,  ¥<  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

50 

@  75 

New  Bermudas,  ¥*  bbl . 

7  00 

@  8  00 

8  00 

©  9  50 

Apples  —  ¥<  barrel . 

1  50 

@  4  50 

2  00 

©  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ¥<  bbl . 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  - 

Turnips— ¥<  bbl . 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  - 

Cabbages— ¥<  100 . 

7  00 

@10  00 

4  00 

©  8  00 

Onions— ¥i  bbl . . 

4  00 

@  7  00 

3  50 

@  5  00 

Cranber  ries— bbl . 

— 

®  rr 

— 

®  - 

Broom-co  bn— ^  ft . 

10 

@  14 

10 

@  15 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box . 

75 

@  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl . 

— 

@  - 

3  00 

@  3  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches — 

2  50 

@  4  50 

1  75 

©  4  00 

Asparagus,  per  bunch . 

25 

@.  40 

15 

@  28 

Beans,  Charleston,  per  crate. 

— 

©  — 

o  00 

©  3  50 

Gold  has  been  less  active  during  the  month,  closing 
heavily  at  11334-  ••  -There  has  been  an  unusually  active 
demand  for  the  leading  kinds  of  Breadstuffs  since  our 
last, chiefly  for  Spring  and  Amber  Winter  Wheat,  and  ship¬ 
ping  grades  of  Flour,  which  have  been  sought  after  by 
English,  French,  and  German  buyers,  as  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  speculative  account,  at  advanced  prices.  The 
receipts  have  been  moderate,  and  the  stocks  in  store  hav¬ 
ing  been  much  reduced,  considerable  sales  have  been 
made  for  forward  delivery.  At  the  close,  Flour  is  quoted 
very  firm  on  all  grades ;  while  Wheat  is  heavy  and  weak 
in  price.  Corn  has  been  active  and  field  with  confidence, 
as  a  rule.  Oats  have  been  in  brisk  request,  closing  with 
an  upward  tendency.  Rye  lias  been  moderately  sought 
after  by  export  buyers  within  our  range.  Barley  has 
been  neglected  and  nominal. ..  .Cotton  has  been  in  less 
demand  and  lower. ..  Wool  lias  been  offered  freely  at 
easier  prices,  but  lias  not  been  in  much  request,  closing 
heavily  and  irregularly. ..  .Hay  has  been  depressed  in 
price,  under  pretty  free  receipts  and  a  moderate  demand 
....Hops  have  been  more  active  and  quoted  firmer  to¬ 
ward  the  close _ Provisions  have  been  moderately  dealt 

in,  closing  weak _ Tobacco  has  been  dull  and  heavy. 

IS'ew  York  JLive-Stoclc  Markets.— 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Mav  17th .  5,713  56  4,213  16,672  21,431  48,088 

do  24 til .  6,968  84  4,214  18,781  19,784  49,831 

do!  31st, .  6,246  70  4,026  13.816  21,605  45,763 

June  7th .  5,919  84  3,741  25,266  15,125  50,165 

do  14th .  8,256  100  8,373  24,880  22,192  58,310 

Total  in  5  Weeks _ 33,132  391  19,567  98,924  100,140  251,157 

ao.forprev.  4  Weeks  25,121  331  14,924  57,573  57,083  155,032 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 6,626  78  3,913  19,785  20,028 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,280  84  3,731  14,393  14,271 

do.  do.  prev's  Month...  .5,581  133  1,459  15,755  10,645 

Average  per  Week,  1869.  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

do.  do.  do.  1868  .  5,733  105  1,588  27,182  18,809 

do.  do.  do.  1807  .  5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.  do.  do.  186G.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

(lo.  do  do.  1865  .  5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

Total  ill  1869....  326.280  4,827  91,083  1,499,509  798,199 

Total  in  1868..... 7.7.7." .298,128  5,466  82,571  1,413,479  978,061 

Total  in  1867 . 293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174, 154  1,102.643 

Total  in  1866 . 298,880  4,885  62,420  1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865 .  270,271  6,161  71,991  836,733  573,190 

Total  in  1864 .  267,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  660,277 


Beef  Cattle.— The  supply  not  being  equal  to  the 
demand,  prices  took  an  upward  tendency,  until  the  last 
week  of  our  report,  when  unusually  large  arrivals  sent 
the  prices  down  14c.  for  the  best  qualities  and  lc.  for  poor. 
Grass-fed  beef  averages  much  better,  the  flesh  is  firmer 
and  with  less  waste.  The  weather  lias  been  extremely 
warm  and  dry  for  the  season,  and  butchers  refused  to  buy 
in  large  lots,  only  purchasing  such  as  would  sell  from  day 
to  day  from  the  stall.  For  the  week  ending  May  31st  the 
supply  was  quite  insufficient,  and  prices  advanced  %c.  to 
14 c.  per  pound  for  good  beef.  We  set  the  advance  through 
the  month  over  prices  paid  last  month  at  from  lc.ffllHc. 
per  pound  on  best  grades,  and  a  little  more  on  medium 


stock.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices  paid,  the  average 
prices,  and  prices  for  largest  sales. 

May  17th, ranged  13  @17>4e.  A v.  16)4c.  Large  sales  16  @17c. 
do.  24th,  do.  14  @17)4c.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15K@17 

do.  31st,  do.  13>4@17)4c.  do.  16)4c.  do.  do.  16  ‘@17 

June  7th,  do.  13  @18  c.  do.  16>-2c.  do.  do.  16  @17)4 

do.  14th,  do.  10  @17)4c.  do.  16  c.  do.  do.  15)4@1G>4 

MilcH  Cows  are  not  so  much  called  for,  and  trade- 
is  rather  slow.  Good  cows  always  sell  well,  but  we  see- 
too  few  of  them.  The  supply  for  the  past  month  has 
been  mostly  of  rather  poor  stock,  and  consequently 
brought  low  prices.  A  few  good  cows  reached  as  high  as 
$100  each,  hut  the  majority  sold  below  $70  each.  Prices 
range  about  the  same  as  last  month;  i.  e.,  from  $50  for 
poor  to  $90  for  good.  . .  Calves.— The  supply  was  steady 
and  even  in  quality  during  the  month.  The  prices  paid 
from  week  lo  week  show  but  little  change.  The  quality, 
we  think,  has  averaged  better  than  last  month.  Calves 
are  seldom  so  poor  as  to  sell  for  less  than  7c.  a  pound, 
and  it  takes  a  good  one  to  bring  10c.  Some  very  extra 
fat  sold  as  high  as  1014c.  per  pound,  hut  this  is  a  little 
above  the  market.  We  quote  prices  at  from  7c.©10c.  per 
pound..  Sheep. — The  numbers  have  been  large  and 
gradually  increasing  each  week.  Trade  has  been  slow, 
except  for  very  best  quality,  and  prices  are  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Some  very  poor  lots  brought  only  4%c.  per  pound, 
and  good  sheep  are  offered  at  from  7c.ffi7‘/4c.  per  pound. 
Lambs  are  plenty  and  sell  at  13c.@14c.  from  fair  to  good ; 
lighter  lots  go  at  10c.@12c.,  while  a  few  very  extra 
brought  1414c.  per  pound...  Swine  go  almost  at  once 
to  the  slaughterers,  and  but  few  are  on  sale  alive.  The 
arrivals,  it  will  he  seen,  have  been  slightly  larger  than 
last  month,  with  hut  little  change  in  pi-ice.  The  few 
sales  for  live  hogs  were  at  from  9%c.(a>9%c.  Dressed 
pork  at  the  close  of  our  report  brings  1214c.  per  pound. 
- - —  - - - - - - 

Storm  and  Flood  Signals.— A.  Wat¬ 
son,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  us  a  circjdar  from  which 
we  extract  the  following :  “  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are,  on  an 
average,  injured  annually  by  storms  during  harvest. 
Large  quantities  are  cut  down,  and  then  a  storm  comes 
on  suddenly  or  as  a  settled  rain,  and  they  get  wet  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  are  materially  damaged.  If  farmers  had 
warning  of  these  approaching  storms  in  time  to  get  their 
grain  or  hay  under  cover,  or  in  a  situation  to  shut  out  the 
rain,  much  of  this  injury  would  be  prevented.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  following  simple  plan,  it  is  believed  that, 
this  can  he  effected  at  a  trifling  cost.  When  a  storm  has 
formed  and  commences  to  travel  in  any  certain  direction, 
the  first  telegraph  station  or  stations  over  which  it  passes 
are  to  send  the  news  to  ail  the  telegraph  stations  at  cities, 
county-seats,  and  principal  towns,  scores  or  a  hundred 
miles  in  advance,  according  to  the  kind  of  storm  or  prob¬ 
able  distance  that  it  may  travel,  always  keeping  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  in  advance.  At  each  city,  county-seat  and 
principal  town,  a  cannon  is  to  be  kept  ready  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  court-house,  or  by  a  fire  company,  and  as  soon 
as  the  news  is  received  of  a  coming  storm,  it  is  to  he  fired 
three  times ;  at  intervals  of  one  minute  if  a  tornado, 
thunder  or  hail  storm,  terrific  gale  or  any  destructive 
storm  is  approaching  ;  at  intervals  of  three  minutes  if  an 
ordinary  rain  storm  is  approaching  rapidly ;  at  intervals 
of  six  minutes  if  an  ordinary  rain  storm  is  approaching 
slowly  and  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  if  a  destructive  river 
flood  is  approaching.  In  case  of  very  destructive  storms 
or  floods,  the  signals  may  he  repeated,  after  a  suitable 
interval,  to  give  additional  warning.  At  large  cities, 
when  a  destructive  storm  is  approaching,  fire  and  church 
hells  may  also  be  rung,  and  steam  whistles  he  blown 
three  times  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  guns,  to  increase 
the  warning.  As  a  good-sized  cannon  can  be  heard  from 
15  to  20  miles  in  every  direction  from  the  place  of  firing, 
or  over  a  space  of  from  30  to  40  miles  square,  (1,600  square 
miles),  by  firing  one  at  eacli  county-seat  and  principal 
town,  the  farmers  over  the  whole  country,  in  harvest 
time,  will  he  warned  to  stop  cutting,  and  to  get  their 
grain  or  hay  under  cover,  or  in  a  situation  to  shut  out  the 
rain  ;  thus  saving  not  only  that  portion  which  had  been 
cut  and  cured  previous  to  the  warning,  hut  also  saving 
that  portion  which  otherwise  would  have  been  cut  during 
several  hours  or  a  whole  day  without  such  warning.  This 
plan  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  which  owns  a  large  majority  of  the  lines 
throughout  the  Union  ;  and  in  order  to  test  the  system 
will  supply  telegrams  of  approaching  storms,  whenever 
any  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns  shall  make 
arrangements  to  fire  signal  guns  according  to  the  plan 
proposed.  Through  a  recent  act  of  Congress  to  establish 
storm  signals  at  forts  and  military  stations,  this  plan  will 
he  tested  on  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and  on  the  coast  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  and  incidentally  of  agriculture.  But 
as  these  military  stations  are  not  numerous,  and  will  he 
of  inconsiderable  utility  to  agriculture,  except  to  test  the 
system,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  agricultural 
societies  and  city  and  town  authorities  take  immediate 
measures  to  establish  the  signals  at  every  city,  county- 
seat,  and  principal  town  having  telegraph  facilities." 
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JVEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

Only  50  Cents 

For  the  Rest  of  this  Year. 

Please  tell  all  your  friends  and  neighbors,  that, 
as  a  means  of  distributing  specimen  copies  among 
those  unacquainted  with  this  journal,  and  thus  to 
■enable  them  to  learn  the  character  of  the  4 merican 
Agriculturist,  the  Publishers  will  send  the  paper  for 
all  the  rest  of  this  year  to  those  not  now  subscribers, 
at  only  50  cents  each— or,  for  60  cents  if  we  in¬ 
clude  this  July  number,  which  is  alone  worth  all 
that  Is  asked  for  the  whole  Half  Tear.  Send  along 
the  names  by  the  ten  thousand.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  yet  who  ought  to  have  this  journal. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
■good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  foe'  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  13  Centst  a,  Year  la  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

How  to  ISemit  Oiecks  on  Yew 
Yorlc  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd.  Sc.  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Ileglsteretl  Letters,  iintler  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  suras  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fe^,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
damps  both  fen' postage  and  registry ,  prut  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Sound  Copies  of"  Volume  XXVIII 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
<16  to  28)  will  he  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

AX  IMPORTANT  JPAPEIE.—  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  valuable  reading  matter  given  through¬ 
out  these  pages,  onr  readers  will  find  in  this  number  an 
important  article  on  Poison  Antidotes,  which  should  be 
•carefully  studied  and  treasured  where  it  will  always  he 
■available  for  reference  in  a  moment.  The  house  plans 
will  meet  the  wants  of  a  great  number  of  persons  direct¬ 
ly,  or  indirectly  by  way  of  suggestions,— judging  from  the 
very  numerous  inquiries  for  just  such  information.  Other 
plans  will  he  given  hereafter,  which  will  answer  many 
other  inquiries  for  a  convenient  house  of  moderate  size. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  new  subscribers  to  secure  the 
America.il  Agiiculturist  cheaply  for  five  or  six  monthj. 

Are  you  Ashamed  ©f'  your  Name  ? 

— It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  will  write  upon  mat¬ 


ters  of  importance  to  themselves,  and  then  withhold  their 
names.  Anonymous  letters,  as  a  rule,  go  into  the  waste 
basket.  Here  are  two  letters  in  a  parcel  we  have  just 
taken  up.  “N.  A.  Y.,”  San  Francisco,  asks  about  a 
plant,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a  stock,  and  lmd  the 
name  been  given  wo  should  have  willingly  sent  a  speci¬ 
men.  Three  young  men,  “  A.  B.  C.,”  ask  about  going  to 
Missouri.  We  cannot  answer  such  personal  matters  in 
the  paper,  but  we  could  have  put  them  on  the  right  track, 
had  there  been  any  name  to  which  to  address  a  reply. 
It  is  not  only  decidedly  proper  to  sign  letters,  but  in  such 
cases  as  these  it  is  to  one’s  advantage. 

The  “  Mexican  Everbearing  ” 
Strawberry.— This  berry  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
the  “  insane  root  ”  upon  its  advocates,  and  at  last  onr 
usually  amiable  friend  the  Gardener’s  Monthly  is  affect¬ 
ed.  Its  first  symptoms  were  shown  in  asserting  its  in¬ 
fallibility  of  judgment;  but  now  it  is  taken  worse,  and 
quotes  from  the  Hearth  and  Home  what  it  calls  a  “  bril¬ 
liant  specimen  of  vulgarity,”  and  talks  “  of  low  bar-room 
wrangles”  and  the  “slums  of  New  York,”  which  it 
never  would  have  done  but  for  the  pernicious  influence 
of  this  strawberry. 

Fruit  ami  Crops  in  Georgia. — J.  S. 

Baker,  of  Brooks  Co.,  writes:  “  A  writer  in  your  paper 
last  year,  from  Georgia,  stated  that  Raspberries  cannot  be 
raised  successfully  in  Georgia.  I  raise  here,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Florida  line,  Common  Black  Caps,  Down¬ 
ing’s  Improved  do.,  and  the  Imperial  Red.  The  last, 
however,  only  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  first 
named  I  succeeded  in  cultivating  in  the  suburbs  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  We  are  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
drouth— gardens  are  rained,  our  pindars  parched,  beets 
baked,  potatoes  roasted,  beans  and  squashes  well  stewed 
—all  by  solar  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  stove.  Though 
the  heavens  withhold  rain,  cotton  has  resumed  its  reign. 
The  consequence  is,  corn  is  scarce,  and  bids  fair  to  he  far 
more  scarce  another  year." 

Tomatoes — liaise  and  Save  Plenty 
of  Them.— Nothing  else,  except  potatoes,  supplies  a 
better  standard  article  of  food  through  the  whole  year. 
Cooked  with  plenty  of  bread  crumbs  they  furnish  a  very 
palatable  and  nourishing  table  dish,  especially  from  De¬ 
cember  to  June,  when  fresh  garden  vegetables  are  not 
abundant.  Having  sometimes  failed  with  glass  jars,  we 
now  use  tin  cans, 10  inches  long  and  4)4  inches  in  diameter 
(cut  from  a  sheet  of  tin  10x14  inches,  and  cheaply  made). 
A  hole,  say  inch  in  diameter,  is  left  in  one  end.  The 
tomatoes,  in  large  quantity  at  a  time,  are  cooked  well,  as 
for  the  table,  but  without  salt.  They  are  poured  into  the 
cans  hot,  and  a  bit  of  tin  well  soldered  on.  We  put  up 
15  to  40  cans  at  a  time,  and  call  in  a  tinman  to  do  the 
soldering,  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  cans  ready  at  a 
time.  Thus  closely  sealed  they  will  keep  perfectly  a 
month,  a  year,  or  five  years.  To  provide  against  a  poor 
year,  and  insure  a  full  supply  always,  wo  put  them  up  for 
one  or  two  years  in  advance.  Scald  the  emptied  cans 
and  set  them  away  dry,  and  they  can  he  used  several  times 
with  a  little  help  from  the  tinman  to  smooth  the  heads. 

Preserving  Strawberries,  Itlaclc- 
berries,  and  Raspberries.— Pick  clean,  put  in  a 
porcelain-lined  vessel  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
weight  of  white  sugar,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water,  just 
enough  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  burning,  as  these  fruits 
furnish  juice  enough.  Heat  slowly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  raise  to  a  boiling 
heat,  and  dip  carefully  into  the  warm  bottle  so  as  not  to 
break  the  fruit.  Keep  in  a  cellar  or  other  pantry  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  much  heat. 

Preserving  Currants.— Press  and  strain 
the  juice  out  of  a  quantity  of  currants.  Then  take,  say, 
8  pounds  of  fresh,  stemmed  fruit,  and  put  with  it  a  quart 
of  this  juice  and  10  pounds  of  sugar.  (A  pound  or  two  of 
raisins  improves  the  flavor.)  Cook  the  whole  well,  boil¬ 
ing  it  half  an  hour  or  so.  Then  bottle.  This  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sweetmeat.  When  desired  for  eating  with  meats, 
some  add  a  little  vinegar  and  spices  with  the  sugar. 
Bottle  as  above  directed. 

Whortleberries.  —  Prepare  the  same  as 
strawberries,  except  that  more  water  will  be  needed. 
For  other,  later  fruits,  see  our  next  paper. 

Shall  I  Sell  My  Farm  ?”— A  New 
England  Farmer  bought  a  farm  of  80  acres  three  years 
ago.  He  owes  on  it  $2,600,  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Has 
paid  his  interest  regularly,  and  s»me  on  the  principal ; 
but  last  winter  he  boarded  a  number  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployes,  and  lost  $300  by  the  operation.  This  has  so 
discouraged  him  that  he  fears  he  may  lose  his  farm,  and 
he  writes  to  ask  if  he  had  better  sell  the  farm,  and  turn 
foreman.  He  does  not  give  us  all  the  facts  necessary  to 


form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point ;  for  instance,  as 
to  what  his  farm  cost,  and  how  much  he  has  paid  since 
the  purchase.  But  we  think  he  is  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
couraged,  He  has  nine  head  of  cattle,  and,  two  years 
ago,  took  his  cow’s  to  a  thorough-bred  Jersey  bull  in  the 
neighborhood  “  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  dairy 
stock.”  This  is  an  encouraging  sign.  Ho  is  also  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  manure,  which  is  another  good  sign. 
On  the  whole,  we  would  not  sell  unless  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  do  so  to  good  advantage,  If  the  farm  is  im¬ 
proving,  the  debt  will  be  paid  by  and  by.  We  should  he 
more  anxious  about  cleaning  and  enriching  the  land, 
and  about  getting  good  stock,  than  about  reducing  the 
debt.  If  a  farmer  is  getting  a  living,  and  is  judiciously 
improving  his  farm,  he  is  not  doing  amiss.  It  is  not 
pleasant  or  always  safe  to  be  in  debt,  but  a  farmer  may 
do  worse  things  than  pay  6  per  cent  for  money. 

Sundry  Humbug'S.— One  of  the  worst 
thieves— a  stealer  of  virtue  and  morality — has  got  a  very 
small  share  of  his  deserts ;  viz.,  a  year  in  the  State  Prison 
with  $1,000  fine,  and  to  stand  committed  until  that  also  is 
paid.  This  is  Jas.  S.  Colgate,  who  called  himself  the 
“  Eureka  Photograph  Company.”  His  conviction  is  due  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Gayler,  Special  P.  O. 
Agent.  We  hope  every  one  who  can,  will  aid  Mr.  G.’s 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  ferret  out,  punish,  and  stop 
swindling,  especially  when  through  the  mails,  by  send¬ 
ing  him  any  information  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  swindlers.  His  address  is  the  New-York  City  P.  O. 
Onr  members  of  Congress  can  hardly  do  a  better  thing 
than  to  speedily  pass  the  bill  now  pending,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  swindling  by  mail . Rufus  Stockton,  pre¬ 

tending  to  be  Stationer,  etc.,  at  204  Broadway,  invites 
money  for  the  “  queer  ”,  alias  photographs,  which  arc 
neither  money  nor  counterfeits,  if  he  sends  anything.  He 
has  a  wholesome  fear  of  Mr.  Gayler,  and  so  in  his  circu¬ 
lars  tells  you  no  less  than  13  times  to  send  money  “  only 
by  express.”  For  any  money  sent  to  this  scamp,  nothing 
useful  will  come  back. — We  have  a  lot  of  “documents” 
from  other  counterfeit  money  pretenders,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters,  as  Hitchcock, 
Wagner,  etc.  One  of  these  chaps  has  a  lot  of  taking 
lithographic  letters  all  alike,  and  he  writes  on  a  variety 
of  names,  P.  O.  addresses,  etc.,  as  D.  A.  Dexter,  East 
Albany,  David  B.  Stack,  East  Albany,  with  other  names 
at  other  adjacent  Post-Offices — a  cheap  and  convenient 
way  of  dodging  the  officials.  W.  II.  Wood  &  Co.,  Gled- 
dings,  C.  C.  Perry,  A.  C.  Collins,  etc.,  are  new  names  of  old 
bogus  money  operators . We  have  many  letters  show¬ 

ing  how  our  exposures  of  “  Sun  Light  Oil,”  and  other 
humbugs,  have  saved  many  dollars — tens  of  thousands  in 

the  aggregate . People  cannot  be  too  cautious  with 

respect  to  any  of  the  manufactured  so-called  “non-ex¬ 
plosive  oils.”  Whatever  the  venders  may  say  and  show 
in  their  favor,  it  is  safe  to  give  all  the  manufactured 

compounded  oils  the  go-by _ Many  circulars  continue 

to  come,  from  G.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  “  receivers  ” — pretend¬ 
ing  to  give  a  “  gold  watch  and  chain  valued  at  $200,”  on 
the  receipt  of  5  per  cent.  This  is  a  swindle ;  they  don’t 
give  a  watch  worth  $200,  no,  nor  even  one  costing  $10. 

. To  H.  C.  A.,  and  others.  Lotteries  are,  of  course, 

all  humbugs  and  cheats.  Most  of  the  pretended  agents 
keep  all  the  money  they  get,  and  return  nothing,  unless  it 
bo  bogus  printed  tickets  containing  none  of  the  real 
numbers,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  dupes  to  draw 
any  prize.  A  few  States  still  legalize  lotteries.  The  U. 
S.  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  to 
put  a  revenue  tax  on  all  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  in 
common  with  other  dealers.  These  dealers  pay  their  tax, 
and  herald  this  as  a  U.  S.  endorsement.  Any  peddler 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  U.  S.  Government  endorsed 
and  recommended  his  shoddy  goods  by  issuing  to  him  a 

peddler’s  license  on  payment  of  a  small  fee . It  can 

hardly  be  necessary  to  denounce  such  humbugs  as  one  at 
Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  who  advertises  to  send  the  likeness  of  a 
f  uture  husband  or  wife  for  35  cents,  and  other  particulars 
for  mwe  money.  None  but  simpletons  or  fools  would 
send  money  to  such  pretenders,  and  this  class  are  not 
likely  to  read  any  caution . To  “  E.  M.  D.”  It  is  use¬ 

less  to  send  us  anonymous  inquiries.  The  swindlers 
often  try  that  scheme,  hoping  in  some  way  to  annoy  us. 
. To  several  subscribers:  The  “Howard  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  consists  of  an  advertising  doctor— a  “  quack,”  of 
course— who  has  a  great  skill  in  working  upon  the  fears 
of  people,  and  in  making  promises,  and — in  getting  the 

last  dollar  that  can  thus  be  squeezed  out  of  them . “A 

Victim  ”  writes  us,  that  he  sent  $5  as  security  to  some 
chaps  in  a  couple  of  Maine  towns,  who  offered  $250  per 
month.  He  received  a  few  samples,  too  poor  to  give 
away,  and  that  is  the  last  he  can  hear  from  his  $5.  This 
is  an  old  dodge  still  extensively  practised,  and  is  the 
general  result  of  the  tempting  offer  of  $100,  $200,  $250, 
and  other  large  sums  per  month  to  “  agents.”  Never 
send  any  money  in  advance  to  any  such  parties,  not 
even  a  postage  stamp ;  and  never  allow  them  to  send 
you  anything  “C.  O.  D.”  (collect  on  delivery.)  You 
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cannot  examine  the  article  until  you  liave  paid  the 
“O.O.  D.,”  and  then  you  are  as  badly  off,  as  if  you 
gent  the  money  on  by  mail.  (One  party  sends  us  spe¬ 
cific  charges  against  certain  parties,  and  wants  us  to 
publish  them— but  don’t  give  us  his  own  name.  How  arc 
we  to  prove  these  charges,  if  the  accuser  and  witness 
keep  out  of  sight?  Give  us  the  proofs  and  witnesses,  if 

you  wish  us  to  assume  specific  charges.) . A  “  Watch  ” 

man  sends  a  special  circular  to  editors,  inviting  them  to 
buy,  and  sell,  and  advertise  his  watches.  We  shall  not 
“  show  up  ”  that  scheme  now.  If  any  editor  is  not  sharp 
enough  to  sec  through  this,  he  ought  to  try  it,  and  get 
his  eye-teeth  cut,  and  then  he  will  be  prepared  to  en¬ 
lighten  his  readers,  and  will  be  less  likely  to  advertise 

“aluminous”  and  “oroide  gold”  watches,  etc . 

A  “  Greenhorn,”  who  “  feels  kinder  sick,  and  won’t  do 
so  any  more,”  sent  $2,  and  73  cents  for  postage,  to  get  a 
very  valuable  “time-keeper”  from  “It.  S.  Ellerton, 
Fourth  St.,  Williamsburg,”  and  he  got — well,  “a wooden 
compass,”  alias  wooden  snn-dial,  alias  §00.00 — the  usual 
value  of  these  advertised,  cheap  watches  and  “time¬ 
keepers.”  . “Norfolk Conn’s”  experience  in  sending 

$10  for  an  Armstrong  Watch,  to  It.  F.  Wood  &  Co.,  S99 
Broadway,  and  then  not  being  able  to  find  any  such  par¬ 
ties  there,  is  the  usual  experience  of  the  thousands  who 
send  money  for  watches  advertised  cheap.  Watches  are 
a  standard  article,  and  cannot  be  bought  under  their  real 
value.  The  low-priced  advertised  watches  are,  in  099 
cases  out  of  a  1000,  cheats.  Buy  only  of  well-known, 
responsible ,  reputable  dealers,  and  get  what  you  pay  for, 
whether  it  be  $13  or  $50,  or  more.  This  must  serve  as  an 
answer  to  a  lot  of  watch  letters  and  circulars,  recently 

se_nt  to  us,  which  we  can  not  describe  in  detail . A 

chap  in  W.  Ya.  advertises  stamps  for  making  gambling 
cards.  As  none  but  gamblers  will  want  his  stamps,  they 
may  as  well  send  their  money  to  him,  and  get  nothing  in 
return,  as  to  lose  it  otherwise — perhaps  better,  for  then 
they  will  have  less  to  gamble  with,  and  will  not  be  so 

able  to  bother  and  cheat  others . liecipe  sellers  are 

pretty  numerous  throughout  the  country  —  recipes  for 
making  honey,  washing  compounds,  inks,  silvering 
powders  and  fluids,  vinegar,  soaps,  liquors,  medicines, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  or  quite  all  of  them  have  been 
published  as  newspaper  items,  and  fowT,  if  any  of  them, 
are  of  real  worth ;  but  a  well-told  story  about  them 
brings  in  the  “  stamps,”  the  dollars,  and  the  $V’s.  A 
few  shrewd  men  have  collected  and  printed  from  twenty 
to  sixty  of  those  recipes  on  single  sheets,  costing  two  to 
three  cents  each,  and  by  advertising  largely  for  agents,  or 
“  employment  ”  on  high  pay,  and  a  plausible  setting  forth 
of  their  pretended  merits,  and  giving  a  very  taking  fi¬ 
nancial  show,  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  thousands 
of  persons  to  send  them  $2  to  $5  for  the  worthless  sheets. 
Simple-hearted,  trusting  people  part  with  their  money 
very  easily,  and  so  these  chaps  thrive.  We  repeat  our 
.oft-given  caution:  Pay  no  money  for  any  such  recipes 
advertised  in  newspapers  or  by  circular.  For  example, 
one  man  gets  $5  for  telling  you  to  let  cider  or  alcohol 
trickle  over  shavings,  a  thing  published  in  books  and 
papers  for  half  a  century  or  more  ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

. Life  Insurance  Companies,  on  entirely  new  and 

wonderful  plans,  will  bear  letting  alone  severely . To 

J.  G.  C. — Your  3-cent  stamp  was  well  invested  in  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  real  character  of  the  so-called  “American 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  of  Boston,”  if  the  profanity  came 
from  the  operator.  A  genuine  company  would  be  likely 

to  give  its  exact  location . But  our  space  is  more  than 

full,  with  a  lot  more  of  humbugs  on  hand  for  attention. 

P.  S.— A  great  “  Gift  Concert,”  for  “  California  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library,”  is  just  advertised  in  glowing  colors. 
The  investor  of  $5  in  a  ticket  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
struck  with  lightning,  as  to  get  the  grand  prize  of 
$100,000,  with  his  one  chance  in  two  hundred  thousand  1 
Send  a  present  of  $5  to  the  said  library,  if  it  needs  it, 
and  if  you  want  to  give  it,  but  pray  let  this  lottery  alone. 
This  is  just  what  1 99,37  2  persons  will  say  afterwards ; 
that  is  if  the  200,000  tickets  are  sold,  and  if  any  distribu¬ 
tion  is  made. 


B6<nv  to  itlaiiiigc  Spiring  Pigs. — “I. 

II.  C.,”  Delaware,  Ohio,  writes:  “I  want  to  know  the 
most  profitable  way  to  manage  spring  pigs,  whether  to 
give  them  all  they  will  eat  and  fat  them  this  fall,  or  to 
winter  them  over  and  fatten  them  next  summer?”  It 
depends  on  the  breed,  the  food  at  command,  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  feeding,  the  probable  price  of  pork  next 
fall,  and  the  price  a  year  hence.  We  should  premise, 
however,  that  in  any  case  the  pigs  should  have  all  they 
will  cat  of  some  kind  of  food.  The  only  difference  to  be 
made  between  growing  pigs  and  fattening  pigs  is  in  the 
character  of  the  food.  A  fattening  pig  requires  rich, 
concentrated  food  ;  a  growing  pig  a  more  bulky  and  less 
nutritions  food ;  but  in  either  case  the  pig  to  do  well  must 
have  all  it  will  oat.  If  you  have  a  small-honed,  well-bred 
pig,  such  as  a  grade  Essex  or  Berkshire  or  Suffolk,  wo 
think  it  would  be  far  more  profitable,  as  a  rule,  to  fatten 


spring  pigs  than  to  winter  them  over.  Let  them  have  the 
run  of  a  clover  pasture,  all  the  milk  and  slop  from  the 
house,  and  all  the  corn  or  other  grain  they  will  eat  and 
digest.  The  latter  point  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Soak  the  meal  or  whole  grain  in  water  for  21  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  If  well-bred,  such  treatment  should  give 
you  pigs  that  will  dress  300  lbs.  by  the  first  of  December. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  coarse,  large-boned 
breed  of  pigs,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  winter  them 
over.  In  this  case,  give  them  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  plenty  of  water,  what  wash  from  the  house  you 
have  to  spare,  and  a  little  grain  to  keep  them  growing  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  You  will  find  this  subject  treated 
on  at  considerable  length  in  “Harris  on  the  Pig.” 

Ti'iuisplanting  ami  Wafcriiig. — 

“  W.  S.  B.,”  Cass  Co.,  Ind.  In  setting  out  cabbages,  if 
the  soil  is  very  dry,  make  holes  with  a  trowel,  pour  in  a 
pint  or  more  of  water,  and  set  the  plant.  We  do  not  like 
to  water  in  a  dry  time,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  plants,  as,  if  commenced,  it  must  be  continued 
until  a  rain  comes. 

Sparrows. — W.  B.  Christopher.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Sparrow  is  thoroughly  established  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Imported  birds  are  sold  at  about  $t  a  pair. 
They  need  to  be  furnished  with  small  box  houses,  and  in 
winter  should  have  food  scattered  where  they  can  find  it. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  will  destroy  the  Canker-worm, 
but  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Xroiible  witJi  Viase*. —  ‘  I).  D.,”  Win¬ 
field,  Ind.,  in  training  Concords  on  the  horizontal  arm 
system,  finds  that  some  of  the  buds  did  not  start.  The 
Concord  is  usually  very  tractable.  It  may  be  that  the 
fall  pruning  was  too  close,  or  that  the  Vine  Flea-beetle 
has  been  at  work  at  the  buds. 

Vkosusis’  SSjiut-ow. — This 

implement  was  mentioned  in  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  for 
June,  and  several  have  inquired  where  it  can  be  had.  We 
cannot  inform  them.  It  is  probably  designed  for  a  select 
few,  or  the  makers  would  advertise. 

Xu-iaS  ol"  Farm  Macliiucry  in  Wis¬ 
consin. — A  circular  from  the  Ripon  Farmers’  Club  in¬ 
forms  us  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  great 
trial  of  Farm  Machinery.  The  time  will  be  announced 
hereafter.  Particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  D.  T. 
Glaze,  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

Vookisis*-  Com*  on  tlie  ©ol». — “  G.  A. 

T.,”  Utica,  Ill.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  pay  you  to  steam  the  ears  of  corn.  Are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  would  not,  unless  you  have  every  .con¬ 
venience  for  the  purpose,  and  do  the  work  systematically, 
and  on  a  large  scale.  We  think  it  will  nearly  always 
pay  to  soak  corn  in  water  for  24  or  30  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing.  See  the  chapter  on  cooking  food  in  “Harris  on  the 
Pig.”  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  you  allude  to. 

I*  there  any  «liJF<‘i'esicc  between 

Winter  and  Spring-  IJarley?  “M.  V.,”  Kansas. 
Certainly ;  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  winter 
and  spring  wheat.  The  winter  barley  is  heavier,  and 
ought  to  bring  the  highest  price  ;  but  in  sections  where 
little  of  it  is  raised,  it  will  not  bring  as  much  for  malting 
as  six-rowed  spring  barley. 

Mi-aiating-. — “Kentucky”  writes:  “  I  have 
some  wet  strips  of  ground  in  my  fields  which  have  been 
drained  by  open  ditches,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  stop 
bushes  growing  on  the  ditches.  Would  it  draw  the  water 
off  if  I  were  to  lay  drain  tiles  in  the  bottom  of  these 
ditches,  fill  them  up  level,  and  cultivate  over  them?”— 
An*’.— If  tiles  are  within  easy  reach  and  can  be  obtained 
on  the  place  at  a  cost  of  about  $40  per 
1,000  feet— it  will  pay  to  use  them— other¬ 
wise  use  hemlock  boards  four  and  three 
inches  wide,  nailed  together  as  here 
shown,  breaking  joints.  Put  them  in  the  dug  out  and 
deepened  bottom  of  the  ditches  and  fill  them  in. 

(Plowing’  with  T8aree  Morses. — Bil¬ 
lings  Hobart,  of  West  Ya.,  writes :  “  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  that  have  never  seen  3  horses  work  abreast  in 
a  left-hand  plow,  who  would  be  much  benefited  if  they 
knew  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  Two  3-horse 
teams  with  two  plowmen,  can  do  as  much  work  as  three 
2-horse  teams — thus  saving  the  labor  of  one  man.  By 
working  a  steady  horse  as  leader,  i.  c.,  on  the  left,  with  a 
left-hand  plow,  lie  walks  in  the  furrow,  and  guides  the 
other  horses  by  jockey  sticks— little  driving  is  required ; 
do  that  little  with  a  single  line  ;  a  steady  pull  for  ‘  haw,’ 
two  or  three  light  jerks  for  ‘gee.’  It  is  usually  best  to 
hac), --furrow,  beginning  in’-’tlic  center  of  a  land,  turning 


‘  haw.’  A  left-hand  plow  is  in  no  sense  an  awkward 
tool.  When  the  ground  is  hard  and  the  weather  hot,  a  3- 
horse,  or  better,  a  3-mule  team  can  do  a  satisfactory  day’s 
work  when  it  is  impracticable  to  run  a  2-horse  plcno  at  all. 
This,  in  preparing  for  wheat,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
many  cases.  It  is  hard  when  work  presses  to  stop  the 
plow  to  wait  for  rain  ;  all  this  and  more  has  been  express¬ 
ed  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  but  it  will  bear  occa¬ 
sional  repetition — and  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  owners  of  those  teams  that  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  drag  a  raw  hand  along  in  the  slack  of  a  line  run¬ 
ning  to  each  horse.” 

Sumacli. — G.  H.  Alford,  Cohn.  The  com¬ 
mon  species  are  the  Smooth,  the  Staghorn,  and  the 
Mountain  Sumachs.  The  leaves  arc  considered  equally 
valuable.  They  are  collected  when  fully  developed,  usu¬ 
ally  in  August,  and  if  intended  for  market,  are  dried, 
ground,  and  bolted. 

Petroleum  for  ti  I'ickd  Fence. — 

“  A.  N.,”  Franklin,  N.  II.,  wishes  to  paint  a  picket  fence 
with  petroleum.  He  finds  in  market  the  “  native  oil," 
which  sells  at  50 cents  per  gallon,  and  “crude  petroleum” 
that  sells  at  2S  cents.  It  is  the  latter  he  should  use.  For 
hard  wood,  petroleum  of  a  light  specific  gravity  is  best ; 
but  for  pine  and  hemlock,  and  other  soft  woods  that  ab¬ 
sorb  the  oil  readily,  a  heavier  petroleum  may  Ire  more  de¬ 
sirable.  As  to  applying  it,  any  way  which  gets  it  on  with 
the  least  labor  and  in  the  largest  quantity  is  best.  We 
should  go  over  the  fence  first  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
commencing  on  tlie  top  of  the  pickets,  and  letting  the 
oil  run  down  the  wood.  Then  go  over  the  fence  again 
with  a  large,  long-haired  paint  brush,  and  get  on  all  the 
oil  the  wood  will  absorb. 

ILoaig-  Mows  iai  tlie  CJamleia, — Bil¬ 
lings  Hobart,  West  Ya.,  writes :  “  Have  found  great 
economy  of  labor  in  laying  out  kitchen  garden  in  long 
rows,  about  2  to  214  feet  apart,  putting  a  strip  of  potatoes 
at  each  end  for  a  horse  to  turn  on,  and  plowing  every¬ 
thing;  it  saves  three-fourths  the  labor,  and  produces 
finer  vegetables.  Those  who  think  this  arrangement 
don’t  work  well,  can  apply  the  saved  labor  to  ornamental 
grounds,  and  look  at  the  whole  result.” — We  have  fre 
quently  advocated  this  method  where  land  is  plenty  and 
labor  dear,  but  it  is  not  practicable  in  small  gardens. 

Cooking-  Peas  in  Milk. — “E.  II.  M.” 

Danbury,  Conn.,  does  not  think  Peas  properly  treated  un¬ 
less  cooked  as  follows  :  “After  shelling,  rinse  the  pens, 
and  place  them  in  the  pot  with  milk  enough  to  boil  them 
in,  adding  sufficient  water — say  one-quarter  as  much  as 
milk — to  prevent  burning.  Salt  to  the  taste ;  stir  occa¬ 
sionally  while  cooking  to  prevent  the  milk  1  boiling  over.’ 
If  a  scum  rises,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  if  the  milk  is 
new,  and  cooked  properly,  skim  off  When  done,  pom- 
all  into  a  deep  dish,  and  add  a  generous  lump  of  butter.” 
Green  Corn  is  also  greatly  improved  by  milk.  The  corn 
should  be  cut  from  the  cob,  and  then  cooked  the  same  as 
peas.  If  it  is  desirable  to  eat  with  beans,  tlie  latter  may 
be  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  and  added  to  the  corn  after 
both  are  done.  Milk  requires  less  salt  than  water  does. 

The  Value  of  Swamp  Mitek. — Muck 
differs  in  value,  but  when  one  has  no  choice,  it  is  safe  to 
actas  if  the  material  was  of  great  value.  The  chief  value 
lies  in  the  organic  matter,  which  contains  more  or  less 
ammonia.  In  some  33  samples,  Prof.  Johnson  found  an 
average  of  l-tf  per  cent,  in  the  air-dried  substance,  which 
is  more  than  double  as  much  ammonia  as  is  contained  in 
very  good  barn-yard  manure.  Several  peats  contained  3 
and  one  3 %  per  cent.  J.  L.  Faulkner,  of  Tioga  Co.,  asks 
for  “a  simple  formula  for  analyzing  swamp  muck.”  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  farmer  without  accurate  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge  to  do  this,  but  an  approximate  estimate 
might  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  ash  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia,  thus :  Dry  some  lumps  as  large  as  one’s  fist ; 
burn  them,  see  how  much  ash  they  leave,  and  its  charac¬ 
ter— whether  sandy  and  abundant,  which  is  bad,  or  fine 
and  little  of  it,  which  is  good.  When  the  lumps  are 
burning,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  smoking  and 
blazing,  take  out  a  coal  of  the  size  of  a  lien’s  egg  or  big¬ 
ger,  and  hold  near  it  a  feather  dipped  in  strong  vinegar. 
The  amount  of  white,  cloudy  smoko  which  curls  about 
the  feather,  indicates  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  thus 
when  two  or  more  samples  are  compared,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  may  be  guessed  at.  After  all,  the  best  lest  is  the 
practical  one  ;  and  generally,  that  peat,  or  muck  is  best, 
which  decomposes  and  disappears  quickest  in  the  soil; 
and  will  probably  show  the  most  effect  upon  the  crops. 

Spurrcy. — J.  M.  Me  A.,  Summerville,  Mich., 

’  writes:  “  I  see  Spnrrey,  Common  and  Giant,  advertised 
in  the  Catalogues  as  a  forage  plant  for  cattle  and  sheep — 
What  is  it  ?  Is  it  liable  to  become  a  nuisance  on  the  farm  ? 
Is  it  worth  cultivating?  Would  it  do  to  plow  under  for 
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manure?  ancl  what  is  the  season  of  sowing?”— Spurrey 
does  well  on  sandy  soils,  in  a  warm  moist  climate — under 
such  circumstances,  sown  in  the  spring,  a  heavy  crop  of 
forage  or  of  green  manure  may  be  obtained.  It  does  not 
at  all  stand  well  our  hot,  dry  summers.  They  stop  its 
growth  almost  immediately.  Where  it  has  been  sown  it 
is  afterwards  known  as  a  road-side  weed,  but  we  believe 
it  is  never  troublesome.  It  matures  in  three  months  or 
less,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
—The  seeds  are  highly  nutritious,  and  it  may  be  fed 
to  any  kind  of  stock. 

Sale  el F  Mi*.  Slicltlon’s  I'ai'iu, — We 

have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon : 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 1870.  My  Dear  Sir , — In  conse¬ 
quence  of  recent  illness  in  my  family,  our  physician  ad¬ 
vises  us  to  travel  for  the  next  few  years,  and  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  my  farm  for  sale.  As  you  know  all  about 
it,  you  can  well  imagine  the  pain  this  decision  has  cost 
mo,  but  my  duty  to  my  family  seems  imperative,  and  I 
must  make  the  sacrifice.  Very  sincerely  yours,  Jajies 

O.  Sheldon. - IVe  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  this 

decision.  We  can  ill  afford  to  spare  Mr.  Sheldon  from 
American  agriculture.  We  need  his  example.  We  have 
always  pointed  to  his  career  as  a  farmer  and  breeder  with 
pride.  Wo  have  admired  his  energy  and  “pluck.” 
When  he  first  “turned  farmer”  his  city  friends  pre¬ 
dicted  that  he  would  soon  tire  of  it,  and  what  is  still 
harder  to  bear,  his  farmer  neighbors  seemed  to  have  an¬ 
ticipated  a  similar  result.  And,  as  if  to  justify  these  dis¬ 
heartening  opinions,  lie  met  at  the  commencement  of  his 
breeding  career  with  .many  losses.  Several  of  his  most 
valued  Shorthorn  cows  and  calves  died.  Ilis  magnificent 
flock  of  South-Down  sheep  were  kept  in  a  separate  barn 
in  charge  of  a  man  who  had  a  cow  of  his  own  in  the 
building.  One  night  the  barn  caught,  fire  and  the  man 
ran  to  save  his  own  cow  and  left  the  whole  flock  of 
South-Downs  to  perish  in  the  flames.  We  presume  Mr. 
S.  owes  his  success  to  these  losses.  They  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  him.  They  were  necessary,  though  a  costly  part 
of  his  agricultural  education.  They  taught  him  care  and 
caution,  and  with  a  due  exercise  of  them,  he  seems  to 
have  had  unbounded  faith  in  himself  and  in  improved 
breeding  and  farming.  He  has  triumphed  gloriously. 
When  he  purchased  the  farm  it  was  remarkable  fur 
nothing,  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  grandeur  of 
its  trees,  and  the  charm  of  the  land  scenery.  The  land, 
though  naturally  good,  was  poor  and  weedy.  He  drained 
it,  cleared  it,  purchased  large  quantities  of  bran  and 
other  cattle  food,  made  rich  manure  and  applied  it  to  his 
grass  land  until  now  he  has  one  of  the  handsomest,  rich¬ 
est,  cleanest,  and  most  productive  farms  in  the  State, 
with  a  large  herd  of  cattle  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
It  does  seem  as  though  we  could  not  spare  such  a  man. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  farm  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  will  still  use  it  for  rearing  choice  stock. 

f®erikiiis  «&  Mouse's  Intnip. — A  lamp 
for  burning  kerosene,  made  by  Perkins  &  House,  called 
the  “Non-Explosive,”  has  been  used  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  by  several  persons  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  Agriculturist.  The  lamp  is  a  metallic  one  and  easily 
taken  care  of.  The  inventors  claim,  with  good  reason, 
that  its  construction  renders  explosion  impossible.  We 
attach  but  little  importance  to  this,  as  oil  which  will  ex¬ 
plode  should  not  be  burned  in  any  lamp.  A  large  share 
of  the  accidents  from  unsafe  oil  do  not  occur  from  explo¬ 
sions  within  the  lamp,  but  from  carelessness  in  filling. — 
At  all  events,  the  lamp  is  a  good  one,  vastly  safer  than 
any  glass  lamp,  and  when  used  with  the  best  oil,  gives  a 
brilliant  and  pleasant  light. 

A  Knn.tlowii  Virfi'inia  Farm. — In 

“Walks  and  Talks”  for  June,  some  advice  is  given  to 
one  who  lias  recently  purchased  an  exhausted  farm  in 
Virginia.  This  has  called  out  several  letters,  from  one 
of  which,  by  G.  Child,  we  give  the  following  extract : 

“  First.  Let  him  cut  down  the  pines,  and  trim  the  brush 
off  them,  and  put  them  in  the  gullies  or  washes — put  the 
brush  in  first,  and  the  poles  or  logs  on  top,  to  hold  it 
down.  Very  soon,  briars  and  grass  will  come  up  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  washes,  and  they  and  the  brush  will 

form  a  mass  that  will  prevent  more  washing . Second. 

To  accumulate  manure,  let  him  hire  a  superannuated 
freedman — he  can  hire  one  for  a  little  more  than  his 
board— and  set  him  to  piling  up  leaves  and  wood  mold 
(that  is,  the  top  surface  formed  by  rotting  leaves),  in  his 
woodlands.  When  he  has  ten  to  twenty  loads  in  a  heap, 
throw  dirt  and  rotten  wood  on  it,  to  make  it  rot  quick 
and  thoroughly.  If  this  is  done  in  June,  the  manure 
will  be  fit  to  spread  on  the  galled  fields  and  plow  in  next 
fall  for  spring  crops.  It  is  the  best  cheap  remedy  I  know 
of  for  exhausted  clay  lands.  If  his  woodlands  are  all  pine 

it  won’t  do,  as  pine  straw  is  of  no  account . Third.  To 

plow  heavy  bottom  lands,  set  a  sharp  coulter  in  a  beam, 
as  in  the  engraving,  and  cut  the  sod  into  slices,  the  same 
width  of  tlje  furrow  of  u  two-horse  plow,  When  you 


have  gone  around  the  land  twice — that  is,  when  you  have 
cut  oft'  one  slice,  start  the  plow  after  the  coulter,  and 
turn  the  slice  over,  and  the  furrow,  thus  opened,  will  be 
a  guide  for  the  lead  horse  of  the  coulter  to  walk  in,  so 
that  the  man  driving  tho  coulter  can  cut  his  slice  the 
same  width  every  time.  The  coulter  should  go  10  to  12 
inches  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  take  two  horses  to  pull 
.it  if  it  is  like  the  sodl  had  to  deal  with.  Tho  two-horse 
plow  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  turning  over  the 
slices  after  they  are  cut  if  it  is  a  good  Livingston  or 

Clipper . Fourth.  Sheep  are  the  best  thing  to  kill 

briars,  but  they  kill  everything  else  first.  Then  sheep 
won’t  do  in  Virginia,  as  there  is  no  tax  on  doge,  and 
every  vagabond  owns  and  starves  from  two  to  ton  worth¬ 
less  cur-.  I  was  saved  the  expense  of  the  sheep  experi¬ 


ment  by  the  experience  of  a  neighbor  who,  out  of  sixty, 
only  saved  five  sheep— and  he  didn't  save  them — he  ate 
them,  to  save  the  dogs  tho  trouble.  He  killed  and  poi¬ 
soned  about  twenty  dogs,  and  got  the  ill-will  of  his 
worthless  neighbors.  I  hope  the  New  England  gentle¬ 
man  will  find  his  investment  profitable,  and  I  know  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  recuperative  power  of  the  red 
clay  and  limestone  lands  of  Virginia.” 

ISooBfis  Acknowledged. 

Independent  First  Deader.  By  A.  Madison  Watson.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.  25  cents. 

Tomato  Raising  in  Common  Gardens.  By  Horace  Taylor, 
Canandaigua;  N.  Y.  A  pamphlet  of  1(1  pages.  It  gives 
the  method  of  starting  the  plants,  training,  trimming, 
etc.,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  tomato  needs  much  care,  in  order  to'ripcn  it 
successfully.  The  suggestions  given  for  training  will,  if 
followed,  increase  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  History  of  Hortense,  Daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen 
of  Holland,  and  Mother  of  Napoleon  III.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Household  Treasury.  Philadelphia :  Claxton, 
Remsen  &  Haillefinger.  This  is  a  neat  book,  into  which 
various  household  recipes  may  be  copied,  classified  under 
their  proper  heads,  and  indexed.  Each  division  has  a 
neat  vignette,  and  appropriate  motto. 

The  Vicar  of  liullhampton.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  N. 
Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Missouri  Agricukural  Report  for  1809.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Secretary,  the  report 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  Secretary’s  report,  contains  essays,  proceed¬ 
ings  of  societies,  and  the  valuable  report  of  the  State 
Entomologist. 

The  American  Tune  Book.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.  A  collection  of  sacred  music  by  five  hundred  edi¬ 
tors.  $1.50. 

The  Life  of  Bismarck.  By  John  George  Louis  llesc- 
kiel.  Translated  by  Kenneth  R.  II.  McKenzie.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Scudder ,  M.  I)..  Thirty-six 
years  a  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury, 
D.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Conjugal  Sins  against  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health. 
By  A.  K.  Gardner,  M,  D.  New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Sesti&5»erJi«a»j*-  — “  Novice,”  Scott 

Co.,  Iowa.  It  will  be  of  no  more  use  for  you  to  try  to 
grow  this  grape  than  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  raise 
pineapples. 

Cotiovcr’s  Colos.^sttB. — Mr.  Abram  Van 
Sicklen,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  sent  us  a  bunch  of  Conover’s 
Colossal  Asparagus,  which  contained  twenty-five  stalks 
and  weighed  six  pounds. 

l*a.imt£mg'  a.  Tree.  -  We  published  the 
desperate  remedy,  applied  for  bark-louse,  by.  Mr.  D.  A. 
Norris,  of  Greenville,  Ct.,  and  thinking  his  success  was 
an  exceptional  one,  remarked  that  we  did  not  commend 
the  practice.  Mr.  N.  writes:  “  I  will  only  say  that  the 
tree  I  painted,  two  years  ago,  lifts  made  a  growth  of  four 
feet  and  three  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  at  the  but;  and  it  blossomed  and  set  so  full 


this  spring  that,  unless  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  fruit 
drop  off,  I  shall  he  obliged  to  thin  it.  Now,  if  any  one 
can  beat  that  in  two  yeure,  on  a  sick  tree,  I  should  like 
to  sec  the  tree.  Mine  was  a  desperate  case.  I  tried 
painting  as  a  desperate  experiment.  I  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  my  expectations.  I  know  of  no  healthier  looking 
nor  thriftier  tree  than  the  one  I  painted,  and  I  don’t  think 
any  man  can  find  a  louse  on  it.  I  found  some  lice  on  an¬ 
other  tree  last  year,  and  I  painted  that,  and  it  is  doing  ns 
well  as  the  first  one.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  tho 
experiment.  That  it  has  proved  a  success  with  me  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  that  have  seen  the  trees.” 

'Flic  IIiiiitly-Book  of  Mit^InsiHlry. 

By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm,  Draining  En¬ 
gineer,  etc.  New  York :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  Sold  by  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $3.50.  As  a  rule,  wo  have  not  noticed  those 
agricultural  works  which  are  sold  by  subscription,  for 
two  reasons:  1st,  the  works  sold  as  this  is  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  the  merest  trash,  made  to  sell  in  this  way  by¬ 
writers  whose  productions  would  never  meet  with  a  sale 
in  the  regular  trade.  2d,  the  few  subscription  books 
that  we  have  noticed  have  brought  us  numerous  letters 
asking  where  they  could  ho  had,  information  which  we 
were  unable  to  give.  In  tho  present  work  both  these 
objections  are  avoided.  The  hook  is  a  good  one,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  by  which  such  of  our  rend¬ 
ers  as  choose  to  do  so,  muy  obtain  it.  Those  who  have 
read  the  “Og(Jeu  Farm  Papers”  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  Col.  Waring  is  a  pleasant  writer,  as  well  as  a 
thorough-going,  practical  farmer.  In  the  present  work 
he  gives  an  outline  of  farm  operations,  commencing 
with  buying  or  leasing  a  farm,  and  discussing  farm 
building,  drainage,  manure,  implements,  animals,  etc., 
and  all  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner.  A  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  steam  plow,  as  the  author  foresees 
that  tho  time  is  soon  at  hand  when  a  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil,  so  common  in  England,  must  be  adopted 
here,  where  practicable.  A  very  full  set  of  useful  tables 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  book  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  good  style,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commend¬ 
ing  both  its  exterior  and  jts  contents  as  a  marked  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  works  sold  by  subscription  that 
have  fallen  under  our  notice. 

Scveuty-livc  B*opnlai*  Flowers, 
and  Slow  to  Cultivate  Then!.  By  Edward 
Sprague  Rand,  Jr.  Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  This 
work  is  mainly  made  up  of  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  Tilton’s  Journal,  and  which  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  preservation  in  a  book  form.  The  author,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  claims  indulgence,  or  we  should  be  disposed  tocrit- 
icise  the  carelessness  which  marks  the  botanical  portions 
of  the  work.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  clever  guide  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  some  of  our  most  popular  flowers. 

Five  XtionsamB  si  Yesir,  58se<0  Sb«>w 
I  made  It  in  Five  YeaYs’  Time,  Starting 
without  Capital.— -By  Edward  Mitchell,  Luring, 
Boston.  Books  like  this  do  an  incalculable  amount  of 
mischief,  ns  they  present  gardening  operations  in  a  way 
that  no  practical  man  ever  found  them,  and  lead  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  into  investments  and 
enterprises  which  are  very  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  Wo 
hope  that  this  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gilman-Baruard-Mitchell  will 
soon  exhaust  the  subject,  and  “  let  us  have  peace.” 

In  Staicking-  Hay  or  Ciiraiu,  keep  tho 
middle  of  the  stack  very  full  all  the  time  and  thor¬ 
oughly  trodden  down,  so  that  the  sides  will  settle  more 
than  the  middle.  Put  some  straw  or  long  hay  on  tho 
roof,  and  rake  it  down  smooth.  And  do  not  bo  ashamed 
to  put  some  poles  on  each  side  of  the  stack  to  keep  it, 
from  settling  to  one  side. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Fairs  for 
1870. 

We  shall,  as  usual,  prepare  a  list  of  Fairs,  with  the 
time  and  place  they  are  to  be  held,  and  desire  to  have  it 
as  complete  as  possible.  We  will  thank  Secretaries  and 
other  officers  of  Societies  to  send  us  copies  of  Premium 
Lists  or  newspaper  notices,  announcing  the  time  of  the 
Fairs— or  to  write  to  ns,  giving  the  name  of  the  Society 
or  Club,  the  State,  with  the  place  where,  and  when  the 
fair  is  to  be,  adding  also  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or 
business  manager.  Our  list  of  fairs  to  bo  held  in  July 
and  August  so  far  is  quite  a  small  one. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  holds  a  fair 
at  Minneapolis,  in  connection  with  the  Hennepin  Co. 
Horticultural  Society,  July  4th.  There  is  to  be  a 
Horse  Show  at  EUicottvillr,  N.  Y.,  July  4th  and  Gth. 
The  Carolina  Horticultural  Society  makes  a  show  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Aug.  11th,  and  in 
Parks  Co.,  Ind.,  there  will  he  a  fair  nt  Bloomingdale, 
Aug,  24th  to  ?6th,  and  one  at  Bridgeton  2SKU  to  Sept.  3d, 
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A  House  Costing  $1,300  to  $1,900. 


In  accordance  with  our  previous  purpose,  as  well  as  in 
response  to  a  great  number  of  requests,  we  present  well 
studied  plans  for  a  low-priced  house.  These  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Reed,  Architect  and  builder  at  West 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  with  several  modifications  suggested  by 
Mr.  Judd,  who  will,  by  way  of  practically  testing  them, 
erect  a  couple  of  these  houses  in  Flushing  during  this  sum¬ 
mer.  We  give  the  wide  range  of  $600,  for  the  cost  of  the 
same  house.  Where  materials  and  labor  are  comparative¬ 
ly  cheap,  and  little  attention  is  given  to  ornament,  inside 
or  out,  a  house  of  this  plan  and  size  may  be  erected  for 
$1,200  to  $1,400.  With  labor  and  materials  at  the  prices 
named  below,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  would  run  all 
the  way  from  $1,300  to  $1,000,  or  even  more— according  as 
one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the  following  things  be  provided. 
(1)  Superior  brick  cellar  wall,  7  to  8  feet  high. — (2)  The 
hall  and  one  cellar  finished  off  with  fioor,  lathing  and 
plastering  the  walls  and  ceilings. — (3)  Use  of  the  best 
“Novelty”  siding,  of  good  pine  10-inch  boards,  1  inch 
thick,  with  groove  in  the  center  of  each  board,  the  same 
as  shown  in  fig.  6,  page  89  of  our  March  number. — (4) 
More  brackets  on  the  cornice,  and  dentals  added ;  and 
heavier,  more  ornamental  window  caps,  than  are 
shown  in  the  engravings. — (5)  Fine  moldings  in  the 
lower  rooms,  and  some  fair  moldings,  instead  of  plain 
casings,  in  the  second  story.— (G)  Thick  plaster  with  fine 
hard  finish  and  heavy  cornice  moldings,  and  center 
pieces  in  the  ceilings,  in  the  first  story.— (7)  All  the  walls 
filled  in  with  brick  and  mortar,  or  back  plastered,  that  is, 
put  lath  and  plaster  midway  between  the  siding  and 


Inside  lath  and  plastering.— (8)  Water  Tank  over  the 
hall  stairs  in  the  upper  story.— (fi)  Range  with  water- 
back  and  upper  boiler  in  K  D  L,  fig.  3.— (10)  Sta¬ 
tionary  Wash  Tubs.— (11)  Best  quality  of  locks,  with 
white  porcelain  knobs  and  plated  shanks  on  all  doors.— 
The  addition  of  all  these,  or  part  of  them,  will  add 
to  the  cost.  After  careful  estimates  of  every  part,  in 
accordance  with  the  below  named  prices,  Mr.  Judd  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  put  up  two  houses  in  fair,  comfortable  style 
and  convenience,  stopping  at  just  about  $1,500  for  the  to¬ 
tal  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  but  including  cistern,  fencing, 
privy,  and,  perhaps,  a  grape  arbor.  The  10-incli  cellar 
wall  will  bo  of  brick,  with  an  air-space  in  the  middle. 
The  cellar  to  be  built  so  as  to  be  conveniently  finished  off 
it  ever  desired ;  Novelty  siding;  tin  roof;  moldings  and 
cornice  in  first  story,  with  center  pieces  ;  hard  finished 
walls,  etc.,  etc. — in  short,  a  neat  house,  but  without  the 
extras.  As  will  be  seen,  further  on,  the  plan  of  the  house, 
small  as  it  is,  admits  of  modifications,  easily  made,  that 
will  fit  it  for  the  wants  of  a  large  family.  This  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  this  house.  Put  up  cheaply  at  first,  it 
can  bo  extended  at  trifling  expense  and  with  very  little 
“  tearing  up.  ’  The  above-ground  position  of  the  base¬ 
ment  renders  the  rooms  in  this  quite  light  and  cheerful. 

©escription.— Fig.  I  shows  the  Fi-omt  Eleva¬ 
tion.  This  gives  a  general  view.  The  basement  should 
be  more  aboveground.  As  formerly  explained,  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  setting  the  first  floor  well  up,  so  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  shall  always  be  as  far  above  the  ground  as  may  be. 
For  a  basement  7  feet  high,  2  to  2»4  feet  in  the  ground  is 
deep  enough,  and  4 to  G  feet  above  the  ground — except 


in  very  cold  regions  where  it  is  necessary  to  bank  up  the 
entire  walls  to  keep  frost  out.  A  10-incli  wall,  built  hol¬ 
low,  or  with  air-space,  will  withstand  pretty  severe  cold 
weather.  The  whole  roof  should  be  a  few  inches  higher 


than  shown,  so  as  not  to  appear  so  close  to  the  upper- 
windows.  The  cornice  should  be  a  little  heavier  than 
shown.  Make  the  brackets  a  little  shorter  and  broad¬ 
er.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  good  appearance  of  a  house  of 
this  kind,  to  have  the  roof  project  at  least  20  inches 
all  around.  The  cost  is  but  little  more.  We  have  seen 
many,  otherwise  fine,  dwellings  deprived  of  all  beauty 
by  “sticking  on”  a  very  narrow  and  light  cornice. 

Fig.  2— Cellar  or  Basement.— (7  feet  high  in 
the  clear.)  The  plan  shows  a  division  that  may  be  made ; 
but  when  great  economy  is  studied  these  interior  divisions 
may  be  omitted— until  wanted.  One  or  more  chimney 
flues  should  start  in  the  cellar  for  stove  pipes  there,  if 
ever  needed.  An  outside  door  and  steps  are  shown  at  C. 
If  the  future  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  family  re¬ 
quire,  B  may  be  finished  off  for  a  Kitchen,  with  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  through  the  floor.  A,  may  be  fitted  up  as  a  Dining¬ 
room.  In  this  case  a  small  Cellar  might  be  excavated  un¬ 
der  the  piazza.  We  believe  Mr.  Judd  intends  to  make 
the  Cellar  of  the  full  size,  piazza  included.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  more  wall,  and  but  little  more  digging,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  girder  will  need  supporting  with  locust  posts, 
or  brick  piers,  if  the  cellar  division  be  not  made  at  first. 

Fig.  3— First  Story.— (9  feet  high  in  the  clear.) 
The  general  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  engraving. 
The  piazza,  P,  may  be  lessened,  if  desired,  and  more 
room  thrown  into  the  hall,  7/,  and  into  the  room  7,  in  fig. 
4.  The  parlor,  (PL),  used  somewhat  as  a  living  or 
sitting  room,  is  of  convenient  size.  A  mantle-piece  may 
or  may  not  be  added.  An  economical  arrangement  is  to 
lead  the  stove  pipe  from  KDL,  through  the  wall  into 
a  drum  in  PL,  and  then  turn  it  back  into  the  chimney. 
This  will  keep  the  front  room  warm.  The  drum  should 
have  a  small  fire  chamber  in  it  for  using  wood  during  some  ■ 
of  the  coldest  days.  The  closets  or  pantries,  cc ,  should 
be  made  pretty  deep  to  give  plenty  of  room  in  them.— 
KDL  is  used  for  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  partly 
as  a  living  room.  The  back  stoop,  S,  maybe  a  6imt)le 


platform  with  railing,  or  be  covered  in.  77,  may  be  light¬ 
ed  by  a  sash  over  the  front  door,  and  partly  from  the  win¬ 
dow  over  the  open  stairway  in  the  second  story.  The 
window  against  the  stairs  at  the  left  of  77  may  be  simply 
a  blind  one  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  outside.  A 
Pantry,  5)4  feet  square,  is  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
The  stairs  to  the  cellar  are  in  the  hall  77,  under  the  other- 
stairs.  They  should  be  wide  enough  for  convenient  de¬ 
scent  to  A,  if  that  should  ever  be  used  as  a  Dining-room. 

Fig.  4.— Second  Story. — (8  feet  high  in  the  clear.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  sleeping  rooms,  F,  7?, 
S,  and  7,  all  large  enough  for  a  full-sized  bed,  except  7, 
which  will  take  in  a  %  bed.  F and  if  may  be  heated  by 
stoves,  the  pipes  entering  the  chimney  flues.  7,  may  have 
a  door  also  into  F,  if  it  is  desired  for  a  young  or  sick 
child.  By  having  the  door  into  the  hall,  7,  may  be  kept 
as  a  “spare  room,”  if  the  family  require  the  other  three 
sleeping  rooms.  We  have  slept  comfortably  in  a  “spare 
room,”  no  larger  than  this,  in  many  pretty  well-to-do 
farmers’  dwellings.  Or  R,  or  S,  may  either  of  them  bo 
used  as  the  spare  room.  We  don’t  believe  in  the  frequent 
practice  of  living  or  sleeping  constantly  in  a  small  room, 
and  reserving  the  largest  and  best  room  for  occasional 
visitors.  That  is  sacrificing  comfort  and  health  to  show.- 
If  friends,  stopping  for  a  night,  or  a  few  nights,  cannot 
put  up  with  such  rooms  and  conveniences  as  may  be 
readily  furnished,  their  friendship  is  not  worth  a  great 
deal.  [And  in  this  connection  we  will  throw  in  our 
standing  protest  against  the  custom  of  giving  up  one’s 
whole  time  to  worry  and  excitement  over  getting  up  ex¬ 
tra  fine  food  for  visitors— just  as  if  f/wyhadno  such  things 
at  home,  and  had  come  away  to  find  “  something  good  to 
eat.”  If  we  go  to  see  our  friends,  it  is  to  visit  with  them , 
and  not  with  their  larder.  We  do  not  want  a  hasty  oc¬ 
casional  word  with  them,  while  they  are  flying  about  to 


Fig.  4. — SECOND  STORY— FLOOR  FLAX. 


feast  our  appetites:  We  prefer  they  should  cook  less 
than  usual — give  us  plain,  simple  food,  enough  to  satisfy 
the  natural  demands — and  give  us  some  of  their  time  and 
attention  for  visiting.  The  venerable  Bishop  Redding 
once  called  upon  a  good  lady  of  our  acquaintance  awliilo 
before  noon.  She  was  all  excited,  because  no  good 
preparations  were  made  for  dinner.  “  Sister,”  said  lac, 
“I  have  but  three  hours  to  stay,  and  I  want  to  yisifc 
with  you  and  your  husband.  You  have  good  bread  ami 
milk :  let  us  eat  that,  and  all  have  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
talk  together ’’—and  it  was  done.  The  writer  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  quartette,  and  we  had  a  “  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,”  such  as  a  fashionable  hotel  tabic 
seldom  supplies.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
general  household  arrangements  for  entertaining  guests, 
especially  where  the  house  is  small  and  means  limited.  J 

Mr.  Judd  has  another  plan  nearly  perfected,  for  a  house 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  exclusive  of  land,  which  he 
is  preparing  to  build  the  present  season.  It  is  designed 
to  contain  many  conveniences,  plumbing,  etc.  The 
plans  of  this  will  be  described  next  month,  probably. 

Prices. — The  following  prices  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  the  present  summer,  here.  The  variations 
under  the  same  items,  refer  to  quality.  Thus,  while  the 
best  carpenters  may  receive  $3  or  more,  per  day,  others 
less  experienced,  and  less  expert,  will  be  dearer  at  $2  a 
day.  There  must  be  always  some  apprentices  learning,, 
at  low  wages,  while  they  can  do  some  kinds  of  work  as 
well  as  full  men.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other 
workmen.—  Wages  per  day  of  10  hours:  Carpenters, 
$2.00@.3.50;  Masons,  $3.50@$4.00;  Laborers,  $1.50@$1.75; 
Painters,  $2.50@$3.50  ;  Grainers,  $4.00@$5.00 ;  Roofers, 
$3.00@$4.00 ;  Slaters,  $3.50@$4.50.— Timber  and  Lumber 
per  1000  feet  board  measure :  Timber,  (beams,  posts,  etc.) 
$22.50;  Siding,  planed,  $34@$10;  Flooring,  $32@$3G; 
Joists,  $18@$20 ;  Clear  Pine,  $50@.$55 ;  Hemlock  Boards, 
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$16@$20;  Lath  per  100,  2Sc.@33c.;  Doors,  1x214  ft.xlki 
inches,  $2.50@$3.00 ;  Doors,  1x2%ff.  Xli4  inches,  molded 
on  both  sides,  $3. 50@fi4.00.— Hardware ;  Nails,  $4.50® 
$4.15  per  100  lbs.  ;  Ventilators,  $1.10@$l.(i0  ;  Porcelain 
knobs  with  plated  shanks,  per  doz.  $4.50@$5.00;  Porce¬ 
lain  knobs,  japanned  shanks,  per  doz.  $1.15@$2.00; 
Locks,  per  doz.  $4@$6.00 ;  Tin  for  roofing,  etc.,  good  char¬ 
coal,  per  100  feet,  $S.50@$9.50  ;  Slating,  good,  laid  with 
double  felting,  per  100  feet,  $12.50@$13.50.  Gas  piping 
per  foot,  put  in,  14c.-  Brick,  per  1,000,  hard,  $1@$S ;  soft, 
$G.50@$1.  Lath  and  Plastering  per  yard,  two-coat  work, 
30c.@35c.  ;  do.,  hard  finish,  40c.®50c.  Blinds  per  foot, 
(unpainted),  3114c.@40c.  Sash,  (glazed,  2d  quality  French 
glass,  and  primed),  $3.50@$4  for  above  houses.  Sash 
weights  per  100  lbs.,  $2.15@$3.  Sash  cord  per  lb.,  best, 
30c.®35c.  We  intend  to  give  a  talk  on  the  kinds,  quali¬ 
ties,  etc.,  of  the  above  articles,  with  hints  on  selection, 
or  best  kinds  to  use. 


Sicstitf  Csraiifi  on  — Not¬ 

withstanding  the  excellence  of  our  steel-toothed  rakes 
there  is  considerable  scattered  grain  and  heads  left  on 
our  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  stubbles.  The  former  is 
usually  seeded  down  with  clover,  and  as  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  plowing  them,  the  wheat  stubbles  may  be  reserv¬ 
ed  until  the  last.  But  where  barley  or  oat  stubbles  are  to  be 
sown  with  wheat,  wo  can  better  afford  to  lose  the  scatter¬ 
ed  grain  than  to  postpone  working  the  land.  Sheep  will 
glean  the-stubbles  as  well  as  pigs,  but  they  should  not,  at 
first,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  first  day  and  perhaps  an  hour  the  second,  length¬ 
ening  the  time  as  they  have  to  travel  farther  in  search  of 
the  grain.  And  sec  to  it  that  the  sheep  have  free  access 
to  water,  and  are  regularly  salted. 

'WEalttcwasIs., — The  following  is  sent  out  Tty 
the  Light-house  Board  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
“  The  following  recipe  for  whitewashing  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  answer  on  wood,  brick,  and  stone, 

nearly  as  well  as  oil  paint,  and  is  much  cheaper - Slake 

half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime  with  boiling  water,  keep¬ 
ing  it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it  and  add  a 
peck  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice  put  in  boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste;  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and 
a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved  in  warm  water;  mix 
these  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several 
days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or  porta¬ 
ble  furnace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  painters’  or  whitewash  brushes.” 

CesaaeBst-Was'Ea. — The  following  are  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  Light-house  Board:  “Take  of  fresh 
Rosendale  cement  three  parts,  clear  sand  one  part,  and 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  fresh  water.  This  will  give  n 
gray  or  granite  color,  dark  or  light,  according  to  the  color 
of  the  cement.  If  a  brick  color  is  desired,  add  enough 
Venetian  red  to  the  mixture  to  produce  that  color.  The 
cement,  sand,  and  coloring  matter  must  be  mixed  togeth¬ 
er.  If  white  is  desired,  the  walls,  when  new,  should  re¬ 
ceive  two  coats  of  cement-wash,  and  then  whitewash. 
After  the  work  has  received  the  first  coat,  a  single  coat 
every  three  or  four  years  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  best  to 
thoroughly  dampen  the  wall  with  clean,  fresh  water,  and 
follow  immediately  after  with  the  cement-wash.  This 
course  will  prevent  the  bricks  from  absorbing  the  water 
from  the  wash  too  quickly,  and  will  give  time  for  the  ce¬ 
ment  to  set.  Caro  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  cement-wash  well  stirred  during  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  mixture  must  be  made  as  thick  as  it  can 
be  conveniently  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.” 

TroutS.  BBreodarag.— About  the  first  of  June 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  trout  ponds  and 
breeding  race  of  Mr.  William  II.  Furman,  of  Maspeth, 
Queens  County,  Long  Island,  to  witness  the  results 
of  some  novel  and  valuable  experiments  in  raising  trout.. 
Mr.  Furman  practised  for  several  years  the  “artificial 
method”  of  obtaining  eggs  from  trout,  fertilizing  them, 
and  hatching  them  under  daily  inspection  and  more  or 
less  handling.  This  was  so  essentially  artificial  and  so 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  that  for  several  years  he  has  de¬ 
voted  time  and  money  in  conducting  experiments  with  a 
view  to  have  the  eggs  laid  and  hatched  in  a  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  way,  and  at  the  Same  time  to  obtain  the  highest  good 
results  as  to  the  health  of  the  fry  and  the  number  hatched. 
He  has  put  in  use  a  race  with  a  floor  of  slats  ;  and  upon  the 
filats  a  layer  of  gravel  of  the  size  preferred  by  the  fish  for 
spawning  ground.  The  water  is  admitted  from  a  power¬ 
ful  spring  “  piped  ”  to  the  spot,  (and  from  other  springs 
iu  the  bottom,)  beneath  the  floor  of  slats,  and  wells  up 
with  great  uniformity  through  the  entire  mass  of  gravel, 
so  that  everywhere  there  is  an  upward  rising,  yet  very 
gentle,  current.  This  race  is  291  feet  in  length,  varying 
.from  4  to  8  feet  in  width  ;  the  water  standing  from  12  to 
13  inches  deep  over  the  gravel,  and  having  a  very  percep¬ 


tible  flow  at  the  outlet  where  the  race  is  widest.  Below 
the  race  is  the  nursery,  a  low  building,  100  feet  in 
length  by  10  in  width,  made  of  rough  boards,  and  entire¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  water-course  and  a  narrow  walk. 
From  the  nursery  the  water  flows  through  “  the  brook,” 
a  boarded,  roofed,  and  gravelled  channel,  500  feet  long,  to 
its  outlet  into  the  main  pond.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  the  purest  water,  long  and  narrow,  doubling  upon  itself, 
and  filled  with  breeding  trout,  some  of  which  are  of  very 
large  size.  The  parent  trout  seek  the  race  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  and  make  hardly  any  nests  in  this  beautifully  clean 
and  well-prepared  bed, but  lay  indiscriminately  anywhere. 
The  eggs  disappear  among  tho  gravel,  and  arc  not  touch¬ 
ed.  The  old  fish  return  to  the  pond,  and,  after  the  laying 
season,  arc  shut  off.  This  spring,  after  the  hatchlings 
could  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  well,  the  gravel  was 
all  overhauled  to  look  for  dead  eggs,  etc  ,  and  it  was 
found  so  clean  and  so  few  dead  eggs  were  there,  that  Mr. 
F.  says  he  shall  not  disturb  the  bed  another  year.  The 
race  is  roofed  its  entire  length,  the  roof  being  movable, 
and  not  entirely  excluding  the  light.  It  is  located  near 
salt  marshes,  and,  occasionally,  eels  are  seen  on  wet 
nights  following  up  surface  ditches  in  close  proximity  to 
the  race  ;  hence,  in  order  to  exclude  these  and  anything 
else  that  might  harm  the  fry,  wire  screens  are  nailed 
across  the  sections  of  the  race  at  exposed  points.  The 
feeding  of  the  fry  takes  place  at  certain  spots  in  the  race, 
and  here  the  largest  quantity  of  excrement  accumulates. 
The  upward  flowing  water  makes  it  easy  to  collect  and  re¬ 
move  this,  but  the  fry  are  chiefly  fed  in  tho  nursery.  The 
number  of  fry  this  year  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  race 
and  feeding-house  ;  and  so  previous  to  our  visit  Mr.  F. 
had  opened  the  connections  with  the  main  pond  and  let 
the  fry  go  freely  out  and  in.  This  had  somewhat  reduced 
their  numbers,  but  the  majority  still  kept  near  the  feed¬ 
ing  places,  and  wherever  we  looked  the  water  seemed 
alive  with  them.  Mr.  F.  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  roc  of  the  horsefoot,  or  king-crab,  in  abundance, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  beautiful,  fat  maggots  of  tho 
flesh-fly.  Many,  of  this  year’s  fry  were  over  3  inches, 
and  some,  wo  judge,  4  inches  in  length,  and  had  a 
remarkably  lively,  healthy  look.  We  saw  very  few 
dead  ones.  This  race  is  patented;  but  ns  wc  deem  it 
desirable  that  several  should  bo  in  operation,  Mr.  F. 
authorizes  us  to  say  he  will  make  very  liberal  terms  to 
those  who  will  put  them  up  in  time  for  use  this  year. 
The  fish  begin  to  enter  the  race  about  October  1st. 
We  cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Furman’s  results  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  and  successful.  lie  simply  protects 
eggs,  laid  in  a  natural  way,  from  all  natural  enemies  ;  at 
least  that  is  the  aim.  This  plan  differs  from  the  Ains¬ 
worth  race  inasmuch  as  that  involves  a  removal  of  the 
eggs,  which  fall  though  the  coarse  gravel  and  wire  screen 
upon  a  set  of  movable  screens  below,  and  are  subject  to 
more  or  less  manipulation  and  other  than  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  during  the  hatching  period. 

- - ■■a  -Q-c  ■  *— <*» - 

Harvesting-  Barley. 


When  the  straw  is  long  enough,  the  best  way  to  harvest 
barley  is  to  bind  it  up  as  we  do  wheat.  But,  good  crops  of 
barley  this  season  will  be  few  and  far  between.  Much  of 
it  will  be  too  short  to  bind,  and  some  of  it  will  be  so  poor 
that  it  will  be  difficult  even  to  cut  it  with  a  reaper.  It  will 
have  to  be  cradled  or  mown  with  a  scythe.  It  is  discour¬ 
aging  work — but  there  is  no  remedy  except  in  better 
farming.  Barley  requires  to  be  cut  just  at  the  right  time. 
If  cut  too  early,  the  grain  shrivels  up,  and  if  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  few  days  too  long,  it  “  crinkles  down  ”  and  the 
heads  drop  off  in  reaping  and  are  lost.  We  know  of  no 
better  test  than  to  squeeze  tho  grain  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  if  there  is  tho  least  appearance  of  milk, 
the  crop  should  be  allowed  to  stand  longer.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  uneven  ripeness  of  the  crop. 
Some  portions  will  bo  dead  ripe,  while  others  are  still 
green,  and  it  requires  considerable  experience  and  a 
sound  judgment  to  decide  whether  wc  shall  lose  most  by 
cutting  before  it  is  all  ripe,  or  by  letting  a  portion  of  it 
get  so  ripe  that  there  is  danger  of  the  heads  hilling  oft1. 
Much  depends  on  the  weather.  If  we  could  be  sure  of 
curing  the  crop  without  exposing  i  t  to  rain  or  heavy  dews, 
we  would  cut  early,  because  what  is  lost  in  tho  grain  is 
made  up  in  the  increased  value  of  the  straw  for  fodder. 
But  as  barley  that  is  stained  in  harvesting  or  in  the  mow 
will  not  bring  as  much  by  10c.  or  15c.  per  bushel  as  a 
bright  sample,  it  is  usually  better  to  shorten  the  period  of 
curing  as  much  as  possible  by  allowing  it  to  stand  until 
pretty  ripe.  In  this  as  in  many  other  farming  operations 
we  must  calculate  our  chances,  and  not  be  discouraged  if 
we  sometimes  miss  the  mark.  When  barley  is  clean  and 
the  weather  favorable,  there  is  perhaps  no  better,— cer¬ 
tainly  no  cheaper,— way  of  curing  it,  than  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  gavels  as  thrown  off  from  the  platform  of  the 
reaper.  They  may  be  turned  or  stirred  to  facilitate  the 
drying,  but  otherwise  may  remain  as  left  by  the  reaper 
until  ready  to  draw  in.  By  moving  one  or  two  swaths  to 


make  room  for  the  team,  two  men  with  barley  forks  can 
pick  up  the  gavels  of  three  or  four  swaths  on  each  side  of 
the  wagon,  and  place  them  on  the  load.  In  this  way 
scarcely  any  of  the  barley  will  be  scattered  on  the  land. 

But  if  there  are  weeds  or  grass  in  the  barley,  or  tho 
weather  is  threatening,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
gavels,  and  towards  night  put  them  into  small  cocks, 
which  will  have  to  be  turned  or  opened  the  next  day  and 
recocked  again  at  evening,  if  not  sufficiently  cured  to 
draw  in.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  barley  is  very 
frequently  stained  in  the  stack  or  mow,  from  being 
drawn  in  too  soon,  or  with  dew  on  it.  Barley  should 
be  either  thrashed  as  drawn  from  the  field,  or  not  until 
it  has  done  “sweating”  in  the  stack  or  mow.  If  the 
former,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  grain  in  the  bin 
and  turn  it  occasionally,  or  it  will  heat  and  become  dis¬ 
colored.  The  rakings  should  be  kept  separate,  as  tho 
grain  is  frequently  stained,  and  if  mixed  with  the  rest 
may  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole  several  cents  per  bush¬ 
el.  Better  feed  them  out  to  the  pigs. 


Bee  Hotes. — By  Jf.  Quinby. 


Tho  Apiary  In  July. — Boxes  should  never  re¬ 
main  on  after  they  are  full.  Tire  bees  soon  soil  the 
combs,  and  it  is  more  important  that  tho  comb  should  bo 
clean,  than  that  every  cell  next  to  the  glass  should  be 
sealed  up.  If  there  arc  more  boxes  on  a  hive  than  will 
be  likely  to  be  finished,  remove  some  or  all,  if  you  can, 
to  stronger  stocks  to  be  completed.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  change  them  from  hive  to  hive  several  times.  Ono 
finished  box  is  worth  two  unfinished  ones.  Never  let 
bees  lie  outside  of  the  hive  for  want  of  room  in  the  boxes. 
Put  on  a  second  tier  of  boxes  if  the  strength  of  the  stock 
will  warrant  it,  by  making  holes  in  the  top  of  the  lower 
ones ;  those  partly  full  may  be  raised,  and  empty  ones 
put  under.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  best  way.  In  movable 
comb-hives,  when  all  the  boxes  tho  hive  will  accommo¬ 
date  have  been  put  on  and  there  arc  bees  still  unemploy¬ 
ed,  take  out  some  full  combs— alternate  combs,  if  more 
than  one  arc  to  be  removed — and  put  empty  ones  in  then- 
places.  Full  combs  with  brood  may  be  given  to  weak 
stocks — having  brushed  off  tho  bees,  of  course.  In  this 
way  stocks  may  be  made  strong  and  valuable,  which 
would  otherwise  be  worthless.  Stocks  often  overswarm 
and  become  too  weak  to  protect  the  combs.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  strengthened,  break  up  the  hives  and  secure  tho 
honey  and  wax  before  the  worms  destroy  them  and  a 
swarm  of  moths  is  bred.  If  queens  are  not  raised  arti¬ 
ficially,  it  is  well  to  hive  a  small  swarm  or  two,  and  thus 
keep  queens  for  supplying  those  that  become  destitute. 
Flags  do  not  prove  to  be  as  good  a  material  for  hives  as 
straw.  Secure  straw  now  from  the  harvest  field.  Select 
by  handfuls,  make  even,  shake  out  short  ones,  cut  off 
heads,  and  put  away  to  make  hives  with  on  some  rainy 
day  in  December. 

Aiboiil  Queens. — B.  F.  Rosenberry,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
writes:  “  On  the  Sth  of  April  a  small  swarm  of  bees  is¬ 
sued  from  one  of  my  colonies,  flew  around  awhile  and 
went  back  again.  Seven  days  after,  they  swarmed  again, 
and  we  hived  them  in  a  hive  with  a  few  frames  and  some 
honey.  They  are  doing  well  and  breeding,  both  the  old 
and  new.  'Where  were  tho  two  queens  all  winter?  as  a 
new  queen  could  not  have  been  raised  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  April.”— It  is  not  at  all  strange  to  have  new 
queens  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  (I  have  known 
them  hatched  ill  midwinter,)  and  allowing  this,  it  is  nob 
difficult  to  answer  his  question.  As  queens  grow  old, 
they  frequently  become  feeble,  barren,  or  lay  only  drone 
eggs,  and  it  is  common  for  the  bees  to  prepare  queen  cells 
to  supersede  them,  and  in  such  cases  the  young  queen 
usually  destroys  the  old  one.  I  should  infer  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  an  intention  to  supersede  tho  old 
queen,  but  she  was  yet  strong  enough  to  resent  it  and  led 
out  the  first  isfeue  ;  but  she  being  lost,  the  bees  returned 
to  the  hive.  When  the  young  queens  began  to  hatch, 
another  swarm  issued  as  in  the  swarming  season,  and  if 
the  old  queen  had  become  a  drone-layer,  there  would  bet 
drones  to  securG  the  fertilization  of  the  new  queens  thus 
early  in  the  season. 

Ants  on<I  ESeos.— D.  S.  Landis,  Litiz,  Pa.,  writes 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping  ants  and. 
worms  away  from  beehives.  The  prevalent  idea  is  that 
these  arc  often  the  cause  of  weakness  and  thriftlessness 
in  a  colony,  whereas  they  will  only  be  found  in  a  hiva 
when  it  is  already  weakened  from  other  causes.  Keep 
your  colonies  in  good  condition ,  and  there  will  never  be 
room  inside  a  hive  for  a  strong  family  of  bees  and  a  nest 
of  ants,  ora  brood  of  worms.  Ants  will  sometimes  gather 
on  the  top  or  near  a  strong  hive  for  the  sake  of  warmth 
they  find  there,  but  not  within  it.  Ants  and  vermin  gener¬ 
ally  will  distnrb  a  hive  of  bees  only  when  it  is  too  weak 
to  repel  them  ;  just  as  debility  of  the  human  system  rend¬ 
ers  it  defenceless  against,  the  attacks  of  acute  diseases, 
which  a  strong  constitution  would  resist  successfully 
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Poisons  and  their  Antidotes. 

ET  OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


[Even  with  the  greatest  carefulness,  accidental  poison¬ 
ing  will  often  occur.  Children  are  much  inclined  to  try- 
bottles  and  parcels,  before  they  are  able  to  read  the  labels. 
Nearly  every  poison  has  its  antidote,  which  will  prove 
effective  if  used  at  once ;  loss  of  life  often  results  from 
a  delay  of  but  a  minute  or  two.  A  recent  case  of  acciden¬ 
tal  poisoning,  under  our  own  observation,  where  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  applied  on  the  instant,  averted 
much  suffering,  if  not  death  itself,  suggested  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  article  on  this  subject  for  the  American  Agri- 
culturist,  which  should  place  against  each  poison  some 
remedy  available  in  almost  every  household,  and  Dr.  M.  R. 
Veddcr,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  has  kindly  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  we  have  revised  and  arranged  it  with  much 
care.  "Let  it  be  carefully  preserved  where  it  can  always 


be  instantly  referred  to. 

Arsenie. 

Fly  Powder,  (“  Co¬ 
balt.” 

King's  'Yellow. 
Scheele’s  Green. 

Ratsbane, 

Note  well  the  closing  remarks.] 

Stir  2  tablcspoonfuls  of  ground 
Mustard  in  a  quart  of 
lukewarm  water,  and 
drink  until  copious  vomiting  is 
produced,  tickling  tlio  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 
After  vomiting,  give  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Calcined  Magnesia. 

1 

LEAD  POISONS. 

Sugar  of  Lead. 
Wlilte  Lead. 

ILitliarge. 

First,  Mustard  to  vomit,  as 
above,  and  doses  of  Epsom 
Salts,  say  a  teaspoon ful  to 
a  tablespoonful,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  every 
half-hour  for  two  hours. 

MERCURIAL  POISONS. 

Corrosive  Subli¬ 
mate,  or  (Bed-Bug 
Poison.) 

White  Precipitate 
Red  Precipitate. 
Vermilion. 

White  of  Eggs— or  Milk, 
or  Wheat  Flour — beaten  up. — 
Administer  all  that  can  be  got 
down  in  ten  minutes,  and  then 
give  mustard  emetic  as  above. 

COPPER  POISONS. 

Blue  Vitriol. 
Verdigris. 

Food  or  Piekles 
Cooked  in  Copper 
or  Brass  Vessels. . 

White  of  Eggs,  or  Milk 
taken  very  freely  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  to  be  followed  with  an 
emetic  of  Mustard  as  abovo. 

IRON  POISONS. 

Copperas,  or 

Green  Vitriol. 

. 

Cooking  Soda,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful,  or  more 
— according  to  age  of  patient, 
etc.  —  followed  by  plenty  of 
Gum-Arabic  water,  or  Flaxseed 
tea  or  Slippery-Elm  tea. 

ANTIMONY. 

Tartar  Emetic. 

Powdered  N  at  gal  Is,  a 

teaspoonful  or  more  in  water ; 
or  tea  of  Oak  bark  or  Peruvian 
bark.  Give  promptly. 

SILVER. 

Lunar  Caustic. 

Table  Salt,  2  teaspoonfuls 
or  more,  in  a  pint  of  water. 

ZINC. 

White  Vitriol. 

J 

Warm  water  to  relieve 
vomiting;  and  1  to  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  Baking  Soda,follow- 
ed  by  Milk  or  White  of  Eggs. 

PHosrnor.us. 

Matches. 

Rat  Extermina¬ 
tor. 

Mustard  and  Warm  Wa¬ 
ter  to  cause  vomiting;  then 
large  draughts  of  water  con- 
. tabling  Calcined  Magne¬ 
sia,  2  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint, 
followed  with  Flaxseed 
tea,  or  Slippery-Elm  tea. 

ACIDS. 

Aectlc  Acid. 

Citric  Acid. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Baking  Soda,  ©rSalcra- 
tus,  Lime,  or  Magnesia, 

(a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoon- 
'  ful)  dissolved  in  water  and 
used  freely.  Powdered  lime 
mortar  from  ceiling  wiH  do. 

„ _ _  ,  ,,  j  Magnesia  or  White 

Oxalic  Acid.  .  ..  ,  . 

[Chalk  or  Liinc  stirred  in 
Nitric  Acid.  j  wateri  drank  freely  and  quickly. 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

tOil  of  Vitriol.) 

Drink  much  water  quickly,  and 
follow  immediately  with  large 
doses  ol  Magnesia,  or  Pow¬ 
dered  White  Chalk  or  Lime; 
or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  use 
Soda,  or  dissolved  Soap.  Fol¬ 
low  with  plenty  of  Flaxseed  or 
Slippery-Elm  tea.* 

Prussic  Acid.  1  Teaspoonful  of  Hartshorn, 

Gil  of  Bitter  Al-  j  (aqua  ammonia),  in  a  pint  of 
rnonds.  ( water.  Drink  the  whole  at 

I.aurcl  Water.  J  °nCe‘ 

alkalies.  ]  Dll nk  freely  of  Vinegar  in 

Pcarlash.  j  water,  followed  with  Gum-Ara- 

Salts  of  Tartar,  r  bic  dissolved  in  water,  or  Slip- 
_  _  pery-Elm  tea,  or  Flaxseed  tea. 

Soap  I.ye.  J 

Ammonia. 

Hartshorn. 

Potash. 

Much  Soda. 

1 

Drink  freely  of  Vinegar  in 
water,  or  Lemon  Juice,  or  Cit¬ 
ric,  or  Tartaric  Acid  mixed 
with  water.  Sweet  Oil,  Castor 
Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  or  Cream,  is 
also  good,  and  should  follow 
the  other  remedies  above 
named— a  tablespoonful  first, 
and  then  a  teaspoonful  ail  hour 
for  three  hours. 

ALCOHOL. 

Any  Spirituous 

ILiquor. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Mus¬ 
tard  in  a  quart  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  Drink  till  patient  vomits 
freely,  using  a  finger,  or  feather. 

VOLATILE  OILS. 

Crcasote. 

Carbolic  Acid. 

Oil  of  Tar. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 
Oil  of  Tobacco. 

Fusel-Oil. 

White  of  Eggs,  or  Milk, 
'in  quantity,  followed  quickly 
by  a  Mustard  emetic. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  , 

Frosla.  Air*  and  artificial 
Charcoal  Fumes.  respiration. 

Street  Gas.  J 

)  Starch,  or  Wheat  Flour  beat 
Iodine.  [up  in  water.  Vomit  with  mus- 

j  tard  and  warm  water. 

Saltpetre. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Mustard  Emetic,  follow¬ 
ed  with  Oil  as  for  Ammonia. 

VEGETABLE  TOISONS. 

Strychnine. 

Nux-vomica. 

Opium. 

Laudanum. 

Paregorie. 
Morphine. 
Stramonium,  (or 

Emetic  of  Mustard  and 

warm  water,  ns  above ;  drink 
till  patient  vomits  freely. — 
Tickle  the  throat  with  finger  or 
a  feather ;  or  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  alum ;  or  five 

Thorn  Apple,  or  Stink 
Weed). 

Belladonna,  (or 
Deadly  Night  Shade.) 
Croton  Oil. 
Foxglove. 
Squirting  Cucum¬ 
ber. 

Aconite,(Monkshood) 

Hemlock. 
Hyoscyatnus  or 
‘  Henbane. 


grains  of  tartar  emetic  ;  or  20 
grains  (half  a  thimbleful.)  of 
white  vitriol,  dissolved  in  half 
a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  every 
ton  minutes,  till  vomiting  is 
produced.  If  the  patient  is 
drowsy,  give  the  strongest 
cold  coffee,  or  slap  smartly  on 
the  back,  and  walk,  or  uso  elec¬ 
tricity  to  keep  him  awake. 


Arnica. 

[Vinegar  and  water. 

Mushrooms. 

)  Emetic  of  Mustard  and 

[warm  water,  until  vomiting  is 
(  produced ;  then  frequent  small 
J  doses  of  Epsom  Salts. 

Poisonous  Fish. 

[Emetic  of  Mustard  and 

f  warm  water, tickling  the  throat. 

HITES,  ETC. 

Serpents. 

Insects. 

Iflacl  Bog. 
Poisoned  wounds 
from  Head  Ani¬ 
mals. 


Tie  a  String  ttglitly  a- 
bove  the  Wound;  some 
one  having  no  sores,  broken 
skin,  or  exposed  nerves  in  the 
mouth,  suck  out  the  blood,  and 
wash  with  hot  water,  so  as  to 
make  it  bleed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible;  then  wash  with  harts¬ 
horn,  and  burn  out  with  a  large 
red-hot  wire  or  pointed  Lunar 
Caustic  ;  after  this  remove  the 
string,  &  poultice  with  flaxseed. 


We  have  endeavored  to  give  those  antidotes  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  at  hand  in  every  family,  and  can  be 
readily  administered  by  any  one,  but  in  all  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning,  send  for  the  family  physician  at  once.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  the  stomach-pump.  The  after  treat¬ 


ment,  to  prevent  or  subdue  inflammation,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  out  with  great  care. 

In  poisoning  by  Arsenic,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
is  an  invaluable  antidote,  but  as  a  physician  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  administer  this  antidote,  we  have  omitted  it. 

*  ['Ve  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  usual  directions 
for  “Oil  of  Vitriol,”  which  say,  “  use  as  little  water  or  other 
liquids  as  possible.”  We  should  drink  water  very  freely  at 
once,  to  dilute  the  acid  as  much  as  possible.  The  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  uniting  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  will  occur  in  any 
case,  by  the  natural  fluids  in  the  stomach.  No  more  heat 
will  be  produced  by  the  large  quantity  of  water,  but  the 
heat  will  be  so  diffused  in  the  larger  amount  as  to  destroy 
its  effects.— O.  J.] 


Trapping1  else  Csorctallo. — Mr.  Wm,  B. 

Ransom,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  was  so  successful  in  trap¬ 
ping  the  enreulio  that  he  made  his  method  known,  and 
the  local  paper  at  once  issued  an  Extra  which  was  sent 
abroad  in  order  to  allow  a  trial  of  the  plan  the  present 
season.  The  method  is  to  level  the  soil  around  each 
tree  and  make  it  perfectly  smooth  for  a  distance  of  214 
feet  from  the  trunk,  leaving  no  place  in  which  a  curculio 
can  hide.  Pieces  of  bark,  shingle,  or  other  material,  that 
will  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  insect,  are  laid  upon  the 
ground  close  to  the  tree.  The  curculio  will  conceal  itself 
under  these  and  is  caught  and  destroyed.  The  chips 
are  turned  over  every  day,  and  the  insects  killed.  Dr. 
Hull,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  of  “  curculio-catchcr  ”  fame,  visited 
Mr.  Ransom  and  spent  several  days  in  examining  his 
operation.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  observations  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer.  Though  at  first  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Ransom’s  traps  a  complete  success.  Dr.  H.  found 
that,  as  the  -weather  became  warmer,  fewer  insects  were 
caught  under  them,  and  upon  examining  the  trees, 
enough  curculios  were  found  upon  them  to  destroy  the 
crop  of  fruit.  It  appears  that  this  plan  is  not  likely  to 
supersede  that  of  jarring  the  trees  and  catching  the  in¬ 
sects  upon  sheets  or  upon  a  “  curculio-catcher,”  and  how 
far  it  may  prove  an  auxiliary  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Ransom  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
promptness  with  which  he  made  known  a  method  which 
promised  to  be  useful  to  fruit-growers. 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  6. 

“  A  good  master  is  half  the  horse.”  It  is  of 
no  use  to  raise  good  colts  if  they  are  not  to  be 
so  treated  as  to  become,  and  to  remain,  good 
horses.  The  domesticated  horse  is  a  highly  ar¬ 
tificial  production.  By  taking  advantage  of  cer¬ 
tain  natural  tendencies  in  the  race,  man  lias 
(during  long  centuries)  so  changed  the  original 
form  and  character  of  the  animal  as  to  produce 
large  size,  great  beauty,  docility,  strength,  en¬ 
durance,  economical  assimilation  of  food,  and 
ability  and  willingness  to  perform  severe  labor. 

The  same  power  that  built  up  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  maintain.  A  herd  of  the  best  tlior- 
ough-breds  turned  loose  in  an  uninhabited  coun¬ 
try,  would,  in  a  few  generations,  lose  size,  shape, 
strength,  docility,  and  nearly  all  valuable  qual¬ 
ities.  The  rapidity  of  the  degeneration  would 
depend  on  the  abundance  of  the  natural  food, 
the  constancy  of  its  supply,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
climate.  There  is  a  constant  antagonism  be- 
tween  the  natural  tendency  to  deteriorate  under 
neglect,  and  the  tendency  to  improve  under  arti¬ 
ficial  management.  In  proportion  as  we  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  that  long  experience  has  shown 
to  conduce  to  improvement,  shall  we  increase — 
or  at  least  continue — the  more  valuable  quali¬ 
ties.  In  proportion  as  we  allow  nature  to  have 
unguided  sway,  shall  we  permit  these  to  be  lost. 
Simple  abundance  of  food  at  all  seasons  will  be 
very  much  in  our  favor,  but  this  is,  by  no  means, 
all  that  is  necessary.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
abundant  food  is  administered  with  regularity; 
that  it  is  the  right  kind  of  food  ;  that  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water  be  regularly  supplied ;  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  horse  lives  is  wholesome; 
that  he  be  not  subjected  to  too  great  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  that  he 
have  sufficient  and  regular  exercise.  Young 
colts,  during  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
summers,  cannot  be  better  provided  for  than  by 
being  placed  on  dry  pasture,  where  the  grass  is 
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good,  and  where  the  water  is  plenty  and  whole¬ 
some.  They  should  not,  however,  be  left  out 
at  night  until  settled  warm  weather,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  grass 
after  it  has  been  much  frozen  in  the  fall.  The 
fresh  air  and  water,  and  the  nutritious  grass, 
coupled  with  the  free  life  of  the  field,  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  conditions  for  the  best  growth  and 
development  during  the  early  summers  of  the 
animal’s  iife. 

In  the  winter  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  satisfactory'  development  that  the  best  hay 
and  good  water  be  supplied,  and  that  sufficient 
opportunity  for  exercise  be  given.  Extra  food 
and  extra  care  will  pay,  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments  and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
previous  papers  of  this  series,  let  us  see  how  the 
average  farmer  manages  his  horse  breeding  af¬ 
fairs.  He  buys  (if  he  does  not  already  own)  a 
half-broken-down  mare,  with,  perhaps,  foun¬ 
dered  feet,  spavined  hocks,  and  “  touched  ” 
wind  ;  and  then  he  blunders  about  the  country 
to  find  a  cheap  stallion.  If  there  is  a  fine 
blooded  horse  standing  at  $50,  and  a  “  lunk¬ 
head”  at  $5,  he  always  begins  by  saving  $45, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  shrewdness. 
After  the  mare  is  stinted  he  puts  her  at  work 
in  the  team  and  makes  her  “earn  her  living” 
by  working  hard,  ten  hours  a  day,  and  picking 
up  most  of  her- feed  at  night  from  a  poor  pas¬ 
ture.  In  winter  she  generally  has  hay  given 
her  in  the  most  wasteful  way,  and  is  kept  in  a 
dark  and  unventilated  stable,  unless  the  owner 
believes  in  “hardening.”  In  this  case  she  may 
spend  most  of  the  time, — wet  or  dry,  warm 
or  cold, — in  an  exposed  yard  with  a  sheep  rack 
or  a  stack  to  feed  from.  If  there  is  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  horse  on  the  place  it  is  used,  because 
pleasanter  to  drive,  for  the  daily  trip  to  the 
store  or  to  town;  and  the  old  mare  mopes  away 
her  time  in  idleness.  In  the  spring  she  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  set  at  work,— fortunately,  because  hard 
work  is  better  than  no  exercise, — and  is  kept  at 
it,  without  extra  feed,  until  she  foals.  Then, 
after  a  few  days,  she  is  geared  up  again ;  and  on 
her  long  jaunts  to  town,  as  well  as  about  her 
farm  work,  the  youngster  travels  about  with 
her  and  takes  her  milk  when  he  wants  it,  with¬ 
out  much  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  mare, 
whether  she  is  overheated  or  not.  The  colt  is 
as  nearly  a  wild  animal  as  the  offspring  of  do¬ 
mesticated  parents  can  be  until  he  is  haltered  for 
his  weaning  in  the  fall.  After  this  operation  is 
completed  he  takes  his  chances  with  the  calves 
and  yearling  stock  in  the  barn-yard  in  winter, 
and  in  the  pasture  in  summer.  If  he  is  stabled 
in  winter,  he  is  usually  deprived  of  necessary 
exercise ;  and  he  comes  to  a  late  maturity  a  poor 
stick  of  a  horse,  with  constitutional  defects  that 
condemn  him  to  a  low  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
that  probably  occasion  his  sale  to  a  horse  rail¬ 
road  company  at  six  years  of  age,  when  he  lias 
cost  $200,  and  is  sold  for  $150.  If  he  happen 
by  any  accident  to  be  good  looking,  and  to  have 
a  promising  trotting  gait,  his  owner— blind  to 
his  imperfections, — raises  him  for  a  stallion  ;  and 
he  may,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  transmit  his 
ancestral  spavins,  and  founders,  and  broken 
wind,  to  a  new  race  of  miserable  brutes,  at  from 
$3  to'  $5  ahead. 

This  is  a  simple  and  unexaggerated  account 
of  the  way  in  which  America  is  supplied  with 
its  horses.  This  no-system  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  and  it  amply  accounts  for  the  fact  that  (ex¬ 
cept  in  very  rare  cases)  really  good  horses  are 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  that  pretty  good 
ones  sell  for  almost  fabulous  prices.  As  a  rule, 


every  horse  that  is  raised  according  to  the  above 
description,  costs  the  breeder  more  than  he 
sells  for,  and  he  is  worth  to  the  purchaser  less 
than  his  price.  It  is  a  losing  business  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  it.  The  fault  rests  with  the 
farmers,  who  fail  to  see  that  the  only  safe  rule 
in  horse-raising,  as  in  everything  else  connected 
with  their  business,  is  to  do  the  very  lest  that  is 
within  their  'power. 

A  really  good  horse — one  that  is  sound  in  all 
respects,  that  looks  well,  travels  well,  and  works 
well — is  worth  more  than  he  costs,  from  the  day 
he  is  foaled  until  his  days  of  usefulness  are 
over.  A  thoroughly  wretched  horse  is  not 
worth  when  foaled  the  pittance  paid  for  stallion 
fee  ;  is  not  worth  when  broken,  the  fodder  he  has 
eaten ;  and  is  not  worth  when  sold,  the  half-price 
that  he  fetches. 

Every  man  who  undertakes  to  raise  a  colt 
should  set  out  with  the  determination  that  it 
shall  be  worth  when  four  years  old,  at  least 
twice  the  average  price  of  the  horses  of  his 
neighborhood  ;  and  he  should  at  every  step, — 
from  conception  to  training, — allow  nothing  to 
be  omitted  that  can  add  to  the  animal’s  value. 
Of  course  this  way  costs  more, — a  good  deal 
more, — than  the  hap-liazard  way  of  doing  the 
thing;  but  every  cent  that  is  judiciously  spent  in 
adding  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  colt,  is  well  in¬ 
vested,  and  will  come  back  with  interest  when 
he  is  sold ;  while  every  cent  that  is  scrimped  out 
of  the  poor  brute’s  ancestry,  food,  and  attend¬ 
ance,  is  finally  lost  in  his  depreciated  value, 
whether  for  sale  or  for  use. 

That  the  foregoing  opinions  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  without  foundation,  the  following 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  raising  colts  on  the 
two  different  systems  is  given.  It  is  assumed 
that  animals  may  be  pastured  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  must  be  housed  and  fed  during 
the  remaining  six;  also  that  in  either  case,  a 
poor  mare  will  earn,  while  she  is  bearing  and 
suckling  her  foal,  the  actual  cost  of  her  poor 
keep ;  and  that  a  good  mare  will,  during  the  Same 
time,  pay  for  her  more  nutritious  food  and  bet¬ 
ter  attendance.  It  i3  further  assumed  (and  the 
facts  will  ahvays  sustain  the  assumption)  that 
the  better  bred  and  better  fed  animal  will  be  as 
fully  developed  at  the  age  of  four  years,  as  the 
poorer  one  at  five. 

Cost  of  breeding  and  rearing  a  common  horse 
to  the  age  of  five  years  :  Service  of  stallion,  $5 ; 
keep  on  hay  first  winter,  $15 ;  pasture  first  sum¬ 
mer,  $10;  second  winter,  $18 ;  second  summer, 
$15;  third  winter,  $24;  third  summer,  $20; 
fourth  winter,  $30;  fourth  summer,  $20;  fifth 
winter,  $33  ;  risk,  $10.  Total,  $200. 

Cost  of  raising  a  half-thorough-bred  horse  on 
good  keep,  to  the  age  of  four  years :  Service  of 
stallion,  $50 ;  keep,  first  winter  (2  qts.  oats  daily), 
$24;  pasture,  first  summer,  $15;  second  winter 
(21  ]2  qts.  oats),  $30;  second  summer,  $18;  third 
winter  (3  qts.  oats),  $36;  third  summer,  $24; 
fourth  winter  (4  qts.  oats),  $48  ;  risk,  $20.  To¬ 
tal,  $265. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  better  animal 
will  be  worth  $400  Ilian  that  the  poorer  one 
will  be  worth  $150.  At  these  prices  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  $50  in  the  one  case,  and  a  profit  of 
$135  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper 
animal  there  is  hardly  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
fancy  value.  It  is  essentially,  by  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  a  common  dung-hill  brute,  and  can  only 
be  sold  for  the  commonest  uses. 

The  half-thorough-bred,  if  the  sire  and  dam 
have  been  well  selected,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  the  chances  are  very  great 
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that  either  its  beauty  or  its  speed  will  give  it 
a  high  fancy  value,  which  it  has  no  defects  to 
lessen.  If  any  breeder  finds  fault  with  my  esti¬ 
mates,  he  may  make  others  to  suit  himself;  but 
I  challenge  him  to  make  any  showing,  based  on 
the  actual  cost  of  production  and  on  reasonable 
probabilities  of  value,  that  will  not  show  a  loss 
with  bad  breeding,  and  a  profit  with  good  breed¬ 
ing.  If  the  conditions  are  changed  and  the 
common  colt  is  fed  as  well  as  liis  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  competitor,  of  course  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  will  be  lessened ;  but  turn  and  twist 
the  circumstances  as  we  may,  the  advantage 
will  always  lie  with  good  breeding  and  good 
feeding  combined. 

- - - .  - - 

Ogdea  Farm  Papers— No.  7. 

I  have  seen  this  year  an  advantage  in  plant¬ 
ing  corn  in  drills.  The  corn  land  had  been  just 
got  ready  for  planting  among  most  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  had  been  marked  out  both  ways  (some 
of  it  partly  planted),  when  there  came  a  very 
heavy  and  long-continued  rain,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  work  for  several  days  for 
the  land  to  dry.  To  plant  a  field  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  would  give  the  weed  seeds  too  much  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  corn,  so  it  had  to  be  harrowed 
and  marked  out  again.  Fortunately  the  weather 
was  good  this  time,  but  another  lieqwy  storm 
might  have  postponed  planting  for  another 
week  and  caused  still  additional  work.  As  I 
planted  in  drills  and  had  no  cross-markings  to 
make,  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
whole  field  to  be  prepared  before  marking  out. 
As  soon  as  we  had  one  or  two  lands  plowed, 
they  were  harrowed' at  once  and  were  immedi¬ 
ately  planted  with  a  horse  corn  planter,  which 
seems  to  have  done  its  work  perfectly  well. 
Where  corn  has  to  be  planted  by  hand,  the  ex¬ 
tra  labor  of  the  drill  system  is  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  seed  can  be  put  in  as  fast  as 
a  horse  can  walk  along  the  row,  it  is  even 
cheaper  than  hill-planting  by  hand. 

I  am  not  yet  certain  wh other  I  shall  be  able 
to  avoid  the  expensive  hand-hoeing  that  last 
season’s  drill  crop  required.  When  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  can  be  run  but  one  way,  the  cleaning  of  the 
rows  by  hand  makes  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cost.  I  have  tried,  this  spring,  the  new  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  which  has  120  small  steel  teeth 
sloping  backward  at  a  considerable  angle.  For 
breaking  up  small  clods  and  for  putting  in  grass 
seed,  it  is  better  than  a  brush;  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  its  operation  among  weeds  two  or 
three  inches  high,  I  am  inclined  to  credit  its 
inventor’s  statement,  that  it  can  be  run  over 
corn,  after  the  leaf  has  spread,  and  be  run  re¬ 
peatedly  until  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  without 
injhring  it.  Acting  on  my  faith,  I  shall  com¬ 
mence  using  it  as  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to 
show  themselves,  and  shall  go  broadcast  over 
the  field  once  a  week  until  it  is  obviously  doing 
harm  to  the  corn ;  going  once  lengthwise  and 
the  next  time  across  the  rows.  As  it  takes  a 
width  of  9  feet,  I  can  scratch  over  the  91]  2-acre 
field  in  half  a  day.  This  will,  certainly,  very 
much  reduce  the  amount  of  hand-labor,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  obviate  its  necessity  entirely,  so 
long  as  the  harrow  can  be  used.  After  this,  we 
shall  go  through  once  with  the  cultivator  and 
shall  probably  have  to  give  one  hand -hoeing. 
As  the  process  is  an  untried  one,  I  have  planted 
about  twice  as  much  seed  as  will  be  needed,  and 
at  the  hand-hoeing  the  superabundant  plants 
will  be  cut  out.  I  thought  it  safest  to  have 
plants  enough  to  allow  for  injury  by  the  harrow, 
as  a  little  extra  seed  will  be  of  trifling  cost  qsm- 
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pared  with  two  han'd-hoeings.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  on  faith,  and  its  result  will  be 
reported  in  due  time. 

We  commenced  cutting  green  rye,  and  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  the  cows  on  the  Dili  of  May,  mixing  it 
at  first  with  hay,  to  accustom  the  animals  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  change.  The  proportion  of  hay 
was  daily  reduced  until,  on  the  l'2th,  none  was 
given;  and  we  are  now  giving  the  cows  all  the 
green  fodder  they  can  eat,  with  a  decided  effect 
on  the  quantity  of  milk.  At  the  first  cutting  the 
rye  was  not  more  than  one  foot  high.  It  is  now 
(May  16th)  nearly  double  that  and  very  heavy, 
hut  has  not  commenced  to  head  out.  Before 
we  shall  have  finished  the  field,  say  ten  days 
hence,  the  last  cutting  will  probably  be  four  feet 
high  and  fully  “jointed.”  This  portion  will 
hardly  grow  again  until  late  in  the  season  ;  but 
that  first  cut  is  already  starting  vigorously  and 
promises  to  be  ready  for  the  scythe  again  by  the 
time  it  is  needed,  and  I  hope  to  have  clover 
ready  to  cut  early  in  June.  The  clover  will  be 
followed  by  oats  which  are  now  up  and  looking 
well,  and  these  should  carry  us  through  until 
the  sowed  corn  is  large  enough. 

I  already  see  a  decided  advantage  from  the 
spreading  of  sea-weed  on  one-half  of  my  clover 
field.  That  portion  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
less  affected  by  winter-killing  than  the  other; 
but  the  growth  is  much  more  luxuriant,  and 
will  pay  for  the  excessive  cost  of  the  dressing. 

I  wish  that  I  had  Brother  Bunker’s  talent  for 
conveying  important  truths  in  a  homely  and 
effective  way.  He  has  the  very  kernel  of  good 
farming  in  his  “old  hat.” — “We  want  to  learn 
what  the  Deacon  never  has  learned,  how  to 
spend  judiciously  as  well  as  to  save;  how  to  in¬ 
vest  capital  in  the  soil  and  make  it  pay  ten  per 
cent.”  Whatever  falls  short  of  this  is  not  farm¬ 
ing,  but  earth-skimming. 

Last  spring  I  planted  about  half  a  peck  of 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  ( Helianthus  tuberosus ). 
The  seed  was  cut  into  small  sets  and  planted  in 
rows  3  feet  apart  on  rich  land.  They  were 
hoed  once  during  the  season,  but  otherwise  re¬ 
quired  no  attention.  This  spring  we  dug  over 
20  bushels—  and  fed  enough  to  the  stock  to  see 
that  they  eat  it  greedily.  The  balance  of  the 
seed  will  be  planted  for  a  crop  this  year,  and 
the  yield  cannot  fail  to  be  very  large,  probably 
more  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other 
root  with  the  same  amount  of  labor, — 1,500 
bushels  per  acre  not  being  unusual.  An  analysis 
of  this  root  shows  it  to  be  about  equal  to  pota¬ 
toes,  bushel  for  bushel;  while  the  fact,  that  it 
remains  uninjured  in  the  ground  all  winter  and 
can  easily  be  dug  in  the  spring,  is  a  strong  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  its  use.  The  drawback, 
and  it  is  a  serious  one,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
clean  digging.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  small  tubers,  some  of  which  are 
not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  any  one  of  which  is 
good  for  a  strong  plant  the  second  year.  They 
occupy  the  whole  ground, .and,  after  the  most 
careful  digging,  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  enough 
left  to  start  another  crop.  As  this  plant  grows 
well  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  devote  a  certain  space  perma¬ 
nently  to  it.  If  I  ever  have  occasion  to  use  the 
Artichoke  patch  for  any  other  purpose,  I  shall 
put  up  a  temporary  fence  and  keep  a  few  hogs 
on  the  ground,  trusting  that  they  will  root  out 
the  last  vestige  of  the  crop. 

I  have  heard  that  the  stalks  of  the  Artichoke 
are  excellent  for  soiling,  but  have  never  had  oc¬ 


casion  to  try  them.  If  left  until  winter,  they 
become  quite  woody  and  are  worth  something 
for  fuel.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  these  secondary  uses  to  find  a 
reason  for  growing  the  crop.  The  immense 
amount  of  highly  nutritious  food  that  it  yields, 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  difficult  to 
have  turnips  or  mangels  in  good  condition,  and 
its  superiority  to  these  in  nutritive  value,  are 
sufficient  to  commend  it  to  all  stock  farmers. 

An  Illinois  subscriber  makes  the  just  criticism 
on  one  of  my  articles  that  I  have  told  how  to 
prepare  butter  for  market,  but  have  not  told 
how  it  should  be  made.  I  am  not  a  scientific 
butter-maker;  that  is,  I  have  no  thermometer, 
and  allow  a  good  deal  of  rule-of-thumb  work. 
The  cardinal  rules,  that  my  good  German  dairy- 
woman  follows  instinctively,  are  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  constant  care  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  milk  and  cream.  In  winter  the  milk- 
pails,  when  brought  from  the  barn,  are  set 
into  vessels  of  boiling  water  and  kept  there  un- 
til'the  milk  begins  to  “crinkle”  at  the  top.  It 
is  then  strained  into  very  shallow  pans  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  closet  in  the  house.  When 
the  cream  has  separated  and  before  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  sour,  (the  time  being  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  usually  30  hours,)  it  is  skim¬ 
med  with  a  common  tin  skimmer,  and  the  cream 
is  kept  in  a  cool  place.  We  churn  twice  a  week. 
The  churn  is  scalded,  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  the  cream  is  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a 
few  hours  before  churning.  The  night  before 
churning,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  dry  extract  of 
annatto  for  each  two  gallons  of  cream  is  covered 
with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  left  to 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  morning, 
when  it  is  strained  into  the  churn.  We  use  a 
rotary  churn  and  have  it  worked  by  two  men ; 
relieving  each  other  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
the  churning  may  be  uninterrupted  and  steady. 
The  butter  usually  comes  in  about  half  an  hour. 
In  summer  the  milk  is  set  in  an  outer  room  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose,  which  has  a  cemented 
floor  kept  constantly  wet.  It  is  well  ventilated 
and  has  a  window  to  the  north  only.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  the  skimming  table  stands, 
and  all  the  sides  are  supplied  with  shelves  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  7  inches,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Each  shelf  consists  of  two  square  sticks  of  l'|3- 
inch  stuff,  supported  by  brackets  from  the  sides. 
These  sticks  rest,  corner  up,  in  notches  sawn  in¬ 
to  the  brackets,  but  they  are  nailed  fast.  The 
whole  of  this  wood-work  is  thoroughly  painted  ; 
and  at  frequent  intervals  the  sticks  are  taken 
down,  washed,  and  stood  in  the  sun,  the  brack¬ 
ets  being  scrubbed  out  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  position  of  the  shelf  sticks,  the  pans  rest  on 
their  corners.  If  the  shelves  were  made  of 
boards  or  slats,  or  if  even  the  present  sticks 
were  laid  on  their  sides,  more  or  less  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan  would  be  shut  off  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  air,  and  would  probably  cool 
less  rapidly,  or  at  least  less  uniformly  than  by 
the  present  arrangement,  which  exposes  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  pan  to  the  air. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  these  pans  directly 
from  the  milking  pails.  The  walls  of  the  milk- 
room  are  frequently  whitewashed.  The  door 
is  kept  closed  and  the  window  kept  protected 
by  a  mosquito  bar.  If  possible,  the  cream  is 
taken  off  before  the  milk  commences  to  sour. 
In  the  warmest  weather  the  milk  stands  only  12 
hours.  In  moderate  weather  24  hours.  The 
cream  is  kept  in  a  large  tin  can  and  hung  in  the 
well,  and  it  keeps  perfectly  sweet  until  churning 
time.  In  summer,  of  course,  no  annatto  is  used, 


as  the  natural  summer  color  of  Jersey  butter  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  churning  is  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  winter,  and  as  the 
cream  is  taken  directly  from  the  well  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  time  required  for  churning  is 
about  the  same.  After  the  butter  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  dasher,  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn  is  withdrawn  and  the  buttermilk  is 
drawn  off.  Then  the  plug  is  replaced  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  the  butter  is 
slightly  washed  by  turning  the  dasher.  This 
operation  is  repeated  a  second  time.  The  but¬ 
ter  is  now  taken  from  the  churn  and  worked  in 
the  manner  described  in  Ho.  4  of  these  papers. 
The  amount  of  salt  used  is  not  weighed,  but  it 
is  very  little  indeed;  not  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  what  is  usual,  not  enough  to  impart  much 
keeping  quality  to  the  butter.  We  deliver  to 
private  customers  once  a  week  in  winter  and 
twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  the  butter  is  prob¬ 
ably  always  kept  in  refrigerators.  Under  these 
circumstances  salt  is  not  needed  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  ab¬ 
sence  have  a  distaste  for  it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  important  than  all 
others  in  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  butter, 
it  is  to  hunt  out  the  last  drop  of  buttermilk  or 
moisture  from  the  mass.  The  smallest  percep¬ 
tible  amount  of  either  buttermilk  or  water,  will 
take  away  from  the  desirable  waxy  appearance 
from  the  outset,  and  will  affect,  the  taste  after 
the  first  day. 


Titus  Oaks’  Lactometer. 

Titus  Oaks,  Esq.,  is  rather  a  quaint  old  farmer 
of  Westchester  Co.,  who,  though  he  made  his 
money  in  Hew  York,  has  never  weaned  himself 
from  country  life.  He  manages  a  large  farm, 
with  all  old-fashioned  convenient  surroundings, 
has  his  choice  daily,  his  fine  yokes  of  oxen, 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  to  remind  him  of  his 
Hew-England  home,  and  the  employment  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  more  or  less  for  several 
years  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk  of 
different  cows,  and  of  the  same  cow  at 
different  periods,  and  many  of  his  re¬ 
sults  have  been  very  interesting.  He 
has  found  the  most  convenient  Lactom¬ 
eter — or  cream-measurer,  which  any  one 
has  made,  to  be  one  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  He  buys  uniformly  cylindrical 
glass  tubes,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  good,  thick 
walls.  The  dealer  will  cut  them  in 
lengths  of  a  foot.  It  is  well  to'have  the 
ends  “sealed,”  that  is,  heated  in  a  spirit 
lamp  or  fire  until  the  glass  begins  to 
soften  at  the  edge.  They  must  be  grad¬ 
ually  heated  and  gradually  cooled,  or 
they  will  crack.  Corks  are  fitted  tight¬ 
ly  to  one  end,  and  a  mark  on  the  out¬ 
side  is  made  with  a  pen  at  just  10  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  cork  within  the 
tube.  This  tube  is  set  upright  in  a  little 
rack,  in  an  old  lamp  globe  or  any  snch 
thing,  filled  with  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow,  and  allowed  to  stand  24  hours. 
The  cream  will  rise,  and  may  be  measured.  If 
one  uses  a  rule  divided  into  inches  and  tenths, 
each  tenth  of  an  inch  will  show  one  per  cent  ot 
cream ;  an  inch  will,  of  course,  show  ten  per 
cent.  When  the  tube  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  cork 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  stream  of  water  poured 
through.  The  results  given  by  this  instrument 
are  very  accurate.  The  engraving  represents 
the  tithe  filled  with  milk,  the  cream  having  risen. 
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Our  Common  Tortoises  or  Turtles. 

The  structure  of  the  turtles  presents  many  in¬ 
teresting  points.  Externally  they  seem  so  un¬ 
like  other  vertebrate  animals  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  arc  classed  with  them.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  interior  shows  distinctly  that  the 
spinal  column  is 
present ;  the  por¬ 
tions  of  it  belonging 
to  the  neck  and 
tail  being  movable, 
while  the  interme¬ 
diate  veriebree,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ribs, 
are  expanded  and 
soldered  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
form  the  upper  shell 
of  the  animal.  The 
under  shell,  which 
is  in  part  the  breast¬ 
bone  or  sternum,  is 
joined  to  the  upper 
at  each  side.  Our 
streams  and  woods 
afford  several  spe¬ 
cies,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  which  is  the 
Spotted  or  Speckled 
'l\\vl\c(]STanemyis  gut¬ 
tata),  which  is  read¬ 
ily  distinguished  by 
the  j’ellow  and  or¬ 
ange  dots  upon  its  black  shell.  In  the  young 
the  dots  are  upon  the  marginal  plates  only ;  but 
in  the  older  ones  the  spots  are  on  all  parts  of 
the  back  and  present  great  variety  in  their  size 
and  distribution.  The  convexity  of  the  shell 
varies  considerably.  It  is  probably  the  best 
known  species,  and  may  often  be  seen  basking 
in  the  sun  upon  rocks  or  logs  close  to  the  water, 
from  which  they  slip  with  remarkable  rapidity 
when  one  approaches.  They  feed  upon  insects, 
frogs,  and  worms. 

When  full  grown 
the  shell  measures  4 
or5  inches  in  length. 

The  young  ones,  an 
inch  or  two  long, 
make  amusing  pets 
for  the  aquarium. 

Another  very  com¬ 
mon  species,  and  a 
most  interesting  one, 
is  the  Box  Turtle 
( Cistudo  Viryinica ), 
which  is  found  upon 
dryland  throughout 
the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  some  of  the 
Western  ones.  The 
color  is  usually  a 
dull  brown,  and 
marked  with  yel¬ 
lowish  stripes  and 
splashes;  but  some 
have  been  found  en¬ 
tirely  black.  The 
plastron,  or  lower 
shell,  is  divided 
transversely  into  two  unequal  parts,  which 
move  upon  the  same  axis  and  enable  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  entirely  conceal  its  head,  tail,  and  legs. 
This  peculiarity  is  recognized  in  the  common 
name.  This  species  is  frequently  kept  in  yards 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  and  it  seems  to  be 
little  disposed  to  wander.  It  conceals  itself,  by 
burrowing  late  in  September,  and  reappears  in 


spring.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  vegetables. 

Muhlenberg’s  Tortoise  ( Calemys  Muhlen - 
beryU),  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  sparingly  in  New  York,  is  a  terrestrial 
species,  3’|  2  or  4  inches  long,  with  a  marked 
keel  or  ridge  upon  its  upper  shell,  and  the  plates 
of  the  shell  neatly  marked  by  ridges  and  fur¬ 


rows.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  a  large, 
orange  blotch  upon  each  side  of  its  neck.  In 
popular  language  these  animals  are  all  called 
turtles.  Some  writers  restrict  this  name  to 
those  species  which  are  found  in  the  sea,  and 
call  all  the  others  tortoises.  The  name  tortoise 
is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
tortuya,  and  that  of  turtle,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  dove,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derisively  applied  by  sailors  to  the  sea-tortoise. 


The  Vulturine  Guinea-Fowl. 


A  bird  which  promises  to  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  our  list  of  domestic  foivls  has  just 
now  an  interest  for  a  large  number  of  persons. 
We  give  an  engraving  of  a  species  of  Guinea- 
fowl,  which  has  recently  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  naturalists  and  poultry  fanciers  of  Eng¬ 


land — the  Vulturine  Guinea-fowl.  The  speci¬ 
men  arrived  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
from  Africa  via  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  said  to 
be  common  upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa  near 
the  Equator,  and  though  used  there  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food,  it  has  heretofore  only  been  known 
in  England  by  a  single  museum  specimen.  It 
is  described  as  “  pe¬ 
culiar  in  having  the 
head  and  greater 
part  of  the  neck  de¬ 
void  of  feathers,  and 
without  any  carun¬ 
cles,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  long  or¬ 
namental  hackles 
surrounding  the 
base  of  the  neck  and 
breast.”  The  de¬ 
scription  gives  no 
idea  of  the  size  of 
the  bird,  nor  does  it 
state  the  color.  We 
are  informed  that 
arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  birds,  and 
before  long  we  may 
be  able  to  learn 
something  more  of 
its  history  and  hab¬ 
its.  Those  who  have 
eaten  the  wild  bird 
in  Africa,  speak  of 
its  good  qualities  as  a  table  fowl.  If  capable 
of  domestication,  it  may  prove  to  be  valuable. 


Curing  Hat  in  the  Cock.— We  are  not  only 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  our  grass  too  late,  but  we 
give  it  too  much  sun,  in  our  haste  to  finish  the 
job  in  one  dajr.  This  course  may  save  labor, 
but  it  loses  nourishment.  It  is  not  very  much 
more  laborious  to  cure  hay  in  the  cock.  Cut 
the  grass  after  the  dew  is  off,  and  let  it  lie  until 
the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  then 
bunch  it  in  the  usu¬ 
al  way.  Let  it  re¬ 
main  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  until  the  third 
day.  Then  shake 
up  the  cocks  a  little 
with  a  fork,  bring¬ 
ing  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the 
next  day.  If  it 
storms  the  hay  will 
not  harm  much  to 
lie  over.  If  it  is  good 
weather,  give  it  an 
hour  or  two  of  sun, 
and  put  in  the  barn. 
This  course  saves 
much  of  the  labor  of 
tedding  and  turn¬ 
ing.  There  is  but 
one  raking,  and  the 
quality  of  the  hay  is 
very  much  better 
than  the  sun-dried 
and  hastily  cured  article.  All  the  sweetness  and 
aroma  of  the  grass  are  retained ;  and  the  cattle 
eat  it  with  a  higher  relish,  and  thrive  better 
upon  it.  If  one  is  furnished  with  hay  caps 
there  is  very  little  risk  in  curing  hay  in  this  way. 
The  capped  cocks  might  stay  in  the  field  a 
week  without  harm.  A  farmer  may  use  his  hay- 
tedder  quite  too  much  for  the  good  of  his  fodder. 


muhlenbekg’s  tortoise.  spotted  tortoise.  box  tortoise. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  79. 

Mr.  James  H.  Ball  writes :  “  I  wish  you  would 
interest  yourself  for  the  benefit  of  the  folks  that 
stand  between  the  plow  handles,  and  try  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Collins  Co.  to  »wood  some  of  their 
plows  with  long  handles.  Any  one  that  con¬ 
siders  the  matter,  will  see  that  greater  length  of 
lever  gives  the  plowman  more  control  over  his 
plow,  and  enables  him  to  hold  it  steadier  and 
easier  for  himself.  Eight  inches  additional 
length  to  ordinary  plow  handles  would  make  a 
decided  difference  in  this  respect.” — I  suppose 
plow  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  hahdles  any  length  that  is  most 
generally  approved  by  farmers.  Let  farmers  de¬ 
cide  what  they  want,  and  the  manufacturers 
will  soon  furnish  it.  I  have  a  long-handled, 
Scotch  plow,  but  have  never  had  a  man  who 
liked  to  use  it.  My  men  all  prefer  the  short 
handles — probably  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  them.  A  good  plow  ought  to  run  without 
much  holding.  Long  handles  are  necessary 
when  plowing  without  wheels,  as  they  do  in 
Scotland;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  proven  that 
a  plow  with  wheels  runs  easier,  as  a  rule,  than 
one  without  wheels.  In  England,  the  plows 
are  furnished  with  two  wheels,  one  that  runs  on 
the  unplowed  land,  and  a  larger  one  that  runs 
in  the  furrow.  The  former  regulates  the  depth, 
and  the  latter  the  width  of  furrow.  On  smooth 
land,  free  from  stones,  such  plows  do  nice  work. 
But  on  stony  land  they  would  be  useless.  One 
wheel,  for  regulating  the  depth,  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  width  must  be  regulated  by  the 
clevis  and  by  the  handles.  With  a  right-hand 
plow,  if  it  runs  a  little  too  wide,  we  bear  on  the 
left  handle,  and  if  too  narrow,  we  bear  a  little 
on  the  right  handle.  This  is  not  hard  work, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  long  handles.  With 
a  lever,  what  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in  time; 
and  the  length  of  the  handles  of  a  plow  must 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  handles 
are  too  short;  but  for  use  on  my  farm,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  plows  with  handles  as  long  as  those 
used  in  England,  would  be  inconvenient.  On 
the  smooth  prairies  of  the  West,  I  should  think 
long  handles  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  B.  also  thinks  that  the  ends  of  the  handles 
held  in  the  hand  are  bent  too  much  on  a  circle, 
and  that  they  have  a  proclivity  for  getting  into 
one’s  pocket,  etc.  lie  thinks  a  slight  depression 
only  from  the  horizontal  line  is  much  the  easier 
for  the  hand.  In  this  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Handy,  of  Canton,  Mississippi,  a  spirited 
breeder  of  improved  pigs,  writes  me  that  a  dis¬ 
ease  has  broken  out  in  his  herd,  and  during  the 
past  month,  he  has  lost  40  fine  pigs,  and  also 
some  grown  sows  and  large  shoats.  In  the  case 
of  the  sucking  pigs,  “  the  sickness  first  appeared 
with  a  sort  of  1  thumps  ’  or  heaving  of  the  sides. 
In  other  cases,  diarrhea  has  ensued.  Some  have 
troublesome  coughs,  while  others  have  no  out¬ 
ward  manifestations  of  disease,  except  extreme 
inertia,  and  loss  of  appetite,  amounting  to  total 
abstinence  from  food  for  a  long  time — no  cough, 
no  diarrhea,  no  heaving  of  the  sides.  Those  at¬ 
tacked  in  this  way  have  generally  been  full- 
grown  hogs.  Their  eyes  are  frequently  affect¬ 
ed — in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed.  What  is 
the  matter?” — In  Ireland,  for  the  last  few  years, 
swine  have  been  affected  with  a  disease  which 
Prof.  Ferguson,  in  his  Report  to  the  British 
Government,  in  1907,  says  “partakes  markedly 
of  the  character  of  malignant  scarlatina  and  ty¬ 
phus  of  the  human  subject;  not  alone  in  its 


symptoms  during  life,  but  also  in  the  appearance 
presented  after  death  by  the  different  organs  and 
tissues,  excepting  that  in  this  pig  disease  the  fa¬ 
tal  termination  occurs  as  quickly  as  from  half  an 
hour  to  forty-eight  hours,  after  the  first  apparent 
accession  of  the  malady ;  and  the  apoplectic  con¬ 
gestions  and  effusions  are  more  frequent  in  this 
pig  malady  than  in  either  of  the  above  human 
diseases.  In  the  suddenly  fatal  cases,  on  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  there  are  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  found  apoplectic  effusions  of,  and  within, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. ..  .In  many  cases  a 
pustular  eruption  appears  about  the  feet,  affect¬ 
ing  the  animal  so  painfully  that  it  cannot  stand ; 
the  bowels  are  generally  exceedingly  costive 
and  difficult  to  move  by  medicine;  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  diarrhea  in  the  early  stages  :  such 
cases  seldom  die  suddenly ,  but  when  opened  after 
death,  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs  are  found 
filled  with  a  mucus,  which  during  life  had 
caused  severe  coughing.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
is  below  the  average  mortality  of  this  disease. 
Unlike  measles,  it  is  found  to  attack  with  the 
greatest  frequency  and  severity  pigs  that  are 
kept  together  in  great  numbers,  particularly 
when  confined  in  sties  after  being  collected  to¬ 
gether  from  different  parts  for  fattening.  It  sel¬ 
dom  makes  its  appearance  idiopathically  among 
pigs  that  are  allowed  to  go  at  large.” 

Were  such  a  disease  to  break  out  among  my 
pigs,  I  would  instantly  isolate  those  affected, 
and  put  the  others  into  as  many  different  lots  as 
possible.  A  clover  or  grass  field,  in  which  there 
was  a  running  stream,  would  be  perhaps  the 
best  possible  place.  Scatter  a  little  corn  for 
them  on  the  grass,  changing  the  place  frequent¬ 
ly.  Give  all  the  salt,  ashes,  superphosphate  or 
charcoal  they  will  eat.  Try  to  avoid  costive¬ 
ness,  and  this  will  prevent  scours.  Scalded 
bran,  with  a  little  linseed  oil-cake,  will  be  found 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  All  the  piggeries 
and  pens  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
disinfected.  Scald  the  troughs,  whitewash  the 
walls,  paint  all  the  wood-work,  floor  planks, 
troughs,  etc.,  with  petroleum.  Sprinkle  carbolic 
acid,  or  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  chloride  of 
lime,  about  the  premises.  Use  dry  earth  freely. 
The  old  litter  from  the  pens  where  the  pigs  had 
slept  I  would  either  burn  or  bury. 

If  similar  means  were  employed  before  any 
disease  appears,  we  should  hear  of  fewer  cases 
of  hog  cholera.  Diseases  of  pigs  seem  to  be 
greatly  on  t lie  increase,  showing  that  there  is 
something  defective  about  our  treatment.  As  to 
what  medicines  to  give  a  sick  pig,  I  should  con¬ 
sult  a 'physician;  avoiding  all  quack  nostrums, 
and  depending  principally  on  cleanliness  and  a 
change  of  food,  with  injections  of  warm  water. 

I  never  had  my  pigs  do  so  well  as  they  have 
this  spring;  and  it  is  due  to  feeding  them  steam¬ 
ed  potatoes.  I  fed  out  several  hundred  bushels 
ofmj'  own,  and  also  bought  from  my  neighbors, 
paying  15  cents  a  bushel  for  them.  It  would  he 
a  fortunate  tiling  for  the  health  of  our  pigs  if 
potatoes  were  always  as  cheap  as  they  have 
been  this  spring.  And  at  any  rate,  instead  of 
feeding  out  our  small  potatoes  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  fall,  would  it  not  he  better  to  put 
them  in  the  cellar,  and  feed  them  out  in  small 
quantities  daily  in  the  spring?  At  the  ordinary 
price  of  potatoes,  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  them 
out  as  food,  but  we  can  afford  to  give  a  few  daily 
as  a  tonic.  The  error  we  make  is  in  feeding  out 
all  our  refuse  potatoes  in  a  few  weeks  to  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  in  the  fall,  and  having  none  left  for  the 
breeding  and  store  pigs  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Several  farmers  have  asked  me  what  potatoes 
are  worth  to  feed,  as  compared  with  Indian 


corn.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for 
the  reason  that  we  must  take  the  digestibility  of 
the  food  and  the  health  of  the  stock  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Indian  corn  contains  57  per  cent  of 
starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and  5  per  cent  of  oil, 
equivalent  to  12‘|2  per  cent  of  starch,  say,  alto¬ 
gether  nearly  70  per  cent  of  starch  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
about  22  per  cent  of  starch  or  its  equivalent. — 
The  corn,  too,  contains  about  four  times  as  much 
nitrogenous  matter  as  the  potatoes.  We  may 
safely  assume,  therefore,  that  100  lbs.  of  corn 
contains  more  than  three  times  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  100  lbs.  of  potatoes.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  corn  is  always  worth  three 
times  as  much  to  feed  out  as  potatoes.  At  the 
West,  where  cattle  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
corn,  a  good  deal  of  it  passes  through  the  ani¬ 
mals  whole ;  and  still  more,  probably,  only  par¬ 
tially  digested.  Now  roots,  or  any  other  food 
that  would  correct  this,  would  have  a  greater 
value  than  the  mere  nutriment  they  contain. — 
Then  again,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  induce 
growing  and  fattening  animals  to  eat  all  the  food 
they  can  turn  into  flesh  and  fat.  Roots  and 
corn  together  are  better  than  either  alone. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  breed¬ 
er  of  improved  stock,  and  in  fact  to  every  one 
who  fattens  animals,  than  to  so  feed  and  man¬ 
age  them  that  they  will  eat,  digest,  and  assimi¬ 
late  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  at  the  same 
time,  especially  in  the  case  of  breeding-stock, 
retain  perfect  health.  I  find  that  my  sheep, 
when  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  al¬ 
though  they  have  abundance  of  grass  and  clo¬ 
ver,  will  still  eat  considerable  clover  hay  when 
brought  into  the  yards  at  night.  And  the  lambs, 
no  matter  how  much  milk  and  grass  they  have, 
will  continue  to  eat  a  few  sliced  mangels  or 
parsnips,  and  a  little  bran  or  oats.  And  no  one 
who  studies  the  growth  of  animals,  will  suppose 
that  the  value  of  this  extra  food  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  nutriment  which  it  contains.  The 
hay  which  the  sheep  eat  when  on  succulent 
grass  is  of  as  much  use  to  them  as  a  few  roots 
would  be  when  the  sheep  have  nothing  but  hay. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  that,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  farming,  over  40  years  ago,  “the  first 
three  cows  he  bought  cost  him  $10  each.  They 
were  good  ones  and  large.  Now,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  cow’s  are  selling  for  $75  to  $120 
each.  I  believe,”  he  adds,  “cattle  and  sheep 
will  keep  their  price  for  some  years.  If  it  was 
not  for  Illinois,  I  do  not  see  what  New  York 
City  would  do  for  beef.  That  State  furnishes 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  beef 
cattle  in  the  market.  For  instance,  last  week, 
out  of  a  total  of  0,711,  Illinois  furnished  5,282. 
If  there  was  a  Vanderbilt  to  buy  up  all  the  Illi¬ 
nois  cattle,  he  might  control  the  market  for 
years  to  come.”  There  is  probably  no  danger 
of  anything  of  the  kind  being  attempted.  But 
it  is  time  more  attention  was  directed  to  the 
rearing,  breeding,  and  fattening  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  truth  is,  that  our  population  in¬ 
creases  with  marvelous  rapidity.  And  we  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  nation  of  hard  workers.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  unbounded,  and  there  is  probably  no 
people  that  work  so  hard  and  live  so  well  as  the 
Americans.  An  English  farm  laborer  gets  50 
cents  a  day  and  boards  himself.  Neither  lienor 
his  family  can  afford  to  eat  beef  or  mutton. — 
The  same  man  here  would  work  harder  and 
earn  his  dollar  and  a  quarter  or  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day,  would  require  a  more  liberal  diet,  and 
lie  enabled  to  get  it.  So  may  it  always  lie.  But 
that  it  may  be  so,  the  American  farmer  should 
endeavor  to  raise  more,  and  better,  beef  and 
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mutton.  I  do  not  want  to  see  meat  any  cheap¬ 
er  ;  but  I  do  want,  both  for  our  own  interests, 
and  those  of  the  consumer,  to  furnish  meat  of 
the  best  quality.  Cheap  as  our  mutton  often  is, 
it  is  the  dearest  meat  in  the  market.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  are  sold  that  do 
not  dress  over  35  lbs.  From  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  meat  consists  of  water.  How  much  of 
the  remainder  consists  of  good  digestible  meat, 
and  how  much  of  bones,  skin,  and  tough  indi¬ 
gestible  muscle,  has  not  yet  been  determined. — 
But  it  is  a  pretty  large  proportion.  We  may 
urge  people  to  eat  less  pork  and  more  mutton, 
but  it  will  do  no  good  unless  we  provide  mut¬ 
ton  that  approximates  more  closely  to  pork  in 
actual  nutriment.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  mutton  that  shall  contain  as 
much  available  nitrogen  and  carbon  as  a  pound 
of  pork,  and  at  less  cost.  This  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  breeders  and  feeders.  When  this  is 
the  case,  we  shall  be  a  mutton-eating  instead  of 
a  pork-eating  people.  Our  mutton  must  con¬ 
tain  less  water  and  more  (invisible)  fat.  It  must 
be  grown  more  rapidly,  and  fatted  while  the 
sheep  or  lamb  is  growing.  I  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  sheep  that 
can  make  as  much  fat  and  flesh  out  of  a  given 
amount  of  real  food  as  a  pig.  At  present,  our 
best  mutton  breeds,  such  as  the  Cotswold,  Lei¬ 
cester,  and  South-Down,  will  not  approximate 
to  a  pig  in  this  respect — and  the  fact  is  not  cred¬ 
itable  to  our  intelligence  and  skill  as  breeders. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject. 

Several  fields  of  winter  wheat  have  been 
plowed  up  in  this  neighborhood.  Trouble, 
“  winter-kill,”  which  is  only  another  name  for 
water-kill,  or  want  of  draining.  Many  other 
I  fields  are  badly  spotted.  We  attribute  it  to  the 
snow,  6r  the  frost,  or  the  wind,  or  the  rain,  or 
the  sun.  But  if  you  would  listen  thoughtfully, 
you  would  hear  the  dying  wheat  on  every  one 
of  these  bare  spots  calling  “tiles,  tiles.”  By 
and  by  we  shall  have  a  drouth,  and  our  clay 
land  will  be  gaping  with  cracks,  and  we  shall  be 
praying  for  rain.  I  believe  we  should  pray  with 
more  faith  if  we  put  in  more  drains.  I  am  tired 
hearing  men  complain  of  the  climate.  If  they 
would  work  more  and  grumble  less,  the  seasons 
would  be  more  favorable.  “But  we  have  not 
the  capital  to  drain,  and  if  we  had,  we  cannot 
get  men  to  do  the  work.”— When  you  quarreled 
with  your  neighbor  about  the  division-fence, 
you  found  money  to  pay  the  lawyers.  And 
you  spent  more  time  and  money  to  establish  a 
claim  to  a  few  square  rods  of  land  that  will  not 
pay  you  a  dollar  a  year,  than  would  have  drained 
ten  acres  of  land.  And  that  ten  acres  would 
have  given  you  more  real  profit  than  you  now 
get,  after  deducting  the  orchard,  from  your 
whole  farm  of  seventy-five  acres.  I  could  easi¬ 
ly  show  this  to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

The  Doctor  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  California, 
and  is  delighted  with  the  people  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  soil  is  the  richest  he  has  ever  seen,  the 
people  the  most  generous  and  warm-hearted, 
and  the  scenery  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the 
Napa  Valley  he  was  told  “  that  110  bushels  of 
wheat  had  been  raised  there  on  one  acre  of 
land.”  “Another  gentleman  of  unquestionable 
veracity,”  he  writes,  “  told  me  that  he  had  har¬ 
vested,  from  three  acres  of  wheat,  308  bushels.” 
“But,”  he  adds,  “you  never  saw  such  farming. 
They  plow  only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
crop  the  land  with  wheat  year  after  year,  for 
from  10  to  20  years.  The  consequence  is,  their 
land  has  become  foul,  and  now  they  do  not  av¬ 
erage  more  than  20  bushels  per  acre.  What  is 


needed  to  renovate  the  land  is  a  rotation  of  crops 
and  deeper  plowing.  Our  clover  will  not  an¬ 
swer,  it  dies  out  during  the  long,  dry  season. — 
They  have  a  weed  which  they  call  clover,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  to  fertilize 
the  soil.  In  years  back,  wheat  has  been  so  high 
in  price,  that  farmers  have  raised  it  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  They  even  buy  their  vegetables  and 
meat.  In  many  cases  they  have  what  is  called 
a  ‘volunteer  crop;’  i.  e.,  the  wheat  which  shells 
during  harvest  germinates,  and  often  produces  a 
fair  crop.  In  some  cases  they  will  harrow  grass 
land  and  sow  wheat,  and  get  a  tolerable  crop.” 

Sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  and  this  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
who  is  willing  to  withdraw  from  society,  can 
soon  get  rich  by  keeping  sheep.  They  feed  on 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  no  provision  is  needed 
for  the  winter.  “I  dare  not  report,”  he  says, 
“what  several  poor  men  are  now  worth  who 
went  into  this  business  a  few  years  ago.” 

A  farmer  in  Canada  writes:  “I  have  5  acres 
of  hop-yard,  and  the  crops  of  1868  and  1869  are 
lying  unsold  in  Liverpool.  Shall  I  keep  on 
raising  hops  or  not?  What  is  the  best  kind  of 
broom-corn  to  grow  in  Canada?” — I  can  answer 
neither  question.  As  a  rule  I  would  advise  a 
farmer  not  to  embark  in  any  branch  of  farming 
that  he  does  not  understand,  simply  because  for 
the  time  being  it  happens  to  be  very  profitable. 
But  if  I  went  into  it,  I  would  stick  to  it.  Of  all 
men,  a  farmer  should  not  “  make  haste  to  be 
rich.”  I  should  have  little  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  a  farmer  who  is  always  going  into  new 
things.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  it  is  seldom 
the  farmer’s  fault.  Some  of  his  city  friends  say, 
“  Why  don’t  you  go  into  hops  ?  So  and  So  made 
$5,000  last  year  from  his  hop-yard.  You  can’t 
make  money  raising  corn  and  potatoes.”  Then 
they  ask,  “  Why  don’t  you  raise  broom-corn  ? — ■ 
You  can  make  more  money  from  5  acres  than 
you  now  make  from  your  whole  farm?”  Then 
it  is  Poland  oats,  or  Essex  pigs,  or  Cotswold 
sheep,  or  anything  that  happens  to  be  popular 
and  profitable  for  the  time  being.  Such  men 
are  a  nuisance.  They  make  farmers  and  their 
families  dissatisfied  with  the  profits  of  ordinary 
farming. 

The  Deacon  says  if  he  does  not  beat  me  with 
corn  this  year,  he  will  furnish  the  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving.  Last  year  I  beat  him  badly;  but 
this  year  he  has  planted  on  the  best  laud  on  the 
farm,  a  two-year  old  clover  sod,  plowed  with 
three  horses  and  a  jointer  plow  just  before 
planting.  Mine  is  drilled  in  on  land  plowed 
twice  last  fall,  and  merely  cultivated  this  spring 
with  a  four-horse  cultivator  that  Mr.  Carhart 
made  for  me.  The  Deacon  will  do  his  best  to 
prove  that  planting  in  hills  is  better  than  drill¬ 
ing.  I  think  he  will  beat  me  this  year,  because 
he  has  the  best  land,  but  I  will  keep  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  going,  and  if  he  cultivates  no  more  than  he 
usually  does,  I  shall  hope  to  get  the  turkey.  I 
have  great  faith  in  stirring  the  soil,  and  suffering 
nothing  to  grow  but  the  corn.  I  have  one  of 
Howe’s  two-horse  cultivators,  that  cultivates 
two  rows  at  a  time,  and  I  mean  to  let  a  man 
spend  as  many  days  in  the  field  as  the  Deacon 
does  in  his  with  a  single  cultivator.  At  this  sea¬ 
son  an  extra  horse  does  not  cost  much.  In  a  dry 
season  an  extra  cultivating  is  almost  as  good  as 
a  shower,  and  one  or  two  thistles  will  pump 
as  much  water  out  of  the  soil  as  a  hill  of  corn. 
If  the  Deacon  will  only  let  the  grass  and  thistles 
grow,  and  we  have  a  dry,  hot  season,  the  extra 
cultivating  will  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the 


land — and  at  any  rate  the  next  crop  will  be  the 
better  for  it,  and  the  clover  the  following  year, 
will  show  the  effect.  It  takes  more  than  one  crop 
to  test  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  cultivation. 


The  Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog— 2d  Art. 

[The  first  article  was  <jiven  in  3 faij,  liar/e  178.] 

Partial  Flowing  in  Summer,  is  another  of 
the  heresies  detected  at  Grass  Pond.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  the  cultivated  bogs  is  to  draw 
off  the  water  until  it  stands  in  the  ditches,  a  foot 
or  18  inches. below  the  surface.  This  has  been 
tried,  and  does  not  work  well  here.  The  water 
is  kept  quite  high  in  the  canal,  and  the.  aim  is  to 
keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  constantly  moist. 
We  noticed  as  we  walked  over  the  plantation 
that  the  moss  was  moist,  but  not  saturated- 
The  bottoms  of  the  boots  were  damp,  but  the  feet 
were  dry.  It  is  claimed  for  this  practice,  that 
it  complies  with  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
plant,  and  is  essential  to  itsgreatest  fruitfulness. 
We  have  certainly  never  seen  so  large  a  tract 
so  thickly  covered  with  berries. 

More  Draining  Needed.  —  We  noticed 
that  the  best  berries,  the  most  of  them,  and 
the  most  highly  colored  were  those  which 
grew  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  side 
drains.  Even  the  hillocks  left  by  the  ditcher 
were  completely  overgrown  with  the  vines; 
and  heavily  laden.  These  ditches  were  200  feet 
apart,  and  the  water  stood  in  them  perhaps  6 
inches  from  the  surface.  There  was,  we  should 
judge,  a  third  more  fruit  on  any  square  rod  next 
the  drain,  than  on  any  square  rod  farthest 
from  it.  It  would  certainly  pay,  then,  to  put  in 
the  side  drains  50  feet  apart,  instead  of  200. 
The  expense  would  be  paid  in  the  increased 
yield  of  a  single  crop. 

Picking  tiie  Berries  is  done  by  women  and 
children,  who  flock  in  from  the  surrounding 
region,  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  have  never  been  obliged  to  send  away 
for  this  kind  of  help.  It  takes  about  200  pickers 
to  do  up  the  work  seasonably,  beginning  early 
in  September.  The  pickers  are  arranged  in  a 
row  on  the  edge  of  the  vines.  There  is  one 
overseer  to  25  pickers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  the  ground  is  marked  out,  and  that  the 
vines  are  picked  clean.  He  has  stakes  furnished 
with  a  line  to  each  about  2  rods  long,  with  an 
iron  ring  at  the  end  weighing  about  a  pound. 
He  sticks  his  stake  at  the  edge,  and  throws  ids 
ring  the  length  of  the  string  into  the  vines. 
3  feet  from  the  first  he  sticks  another  stake,  and 
throws  off  the  second  string  parallel  to  the  first. 
This  makes  a  plot  of  ground  about  3  feet  by  33, 
upon  which  the  first  picker  enters  and  remains 
until  it  is  cleaned.  Each  picker  is  served  in  the 
same  way.  She  has  one  or  more  two-bushel  bas¬ 
kets  labeled  with  her  name,  into  which  the  fruit 
is  poured  as  fast  as  gathered.  The  baskets  are 
transported  to  the  packing-house  by  boat,  or  on 
carts,  and  there  the  picker  is  credited  with  the 
number  of  quarts  found  in  her  basket.  The 
picker  receives  one  and  a  half  cents  a  quart.  A 
smart  picker  will  make  $2.00  a  day  and  upwards. 

The  Curing  and  Packing-House.  —  The 
Company  are  now  erecting  a  large  building 
25  x  100  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  stor¬ 
ing  the  crop.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
saw-mill,  and  the  lower  story  is  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  upon  three  sides.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  timber,  and  has  a  capacity  to  store  three 
thousand  or  more,  barrels.  The  curing  process, 
though  often  neglected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  middle  men,  who  transport, 
store,  and  market  the  crop.  The  berries  take 
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on  a  finer  color  and  keep  much  longer.  The 
curing  box,  or  tray,  is  8  feet  long  by  4  wide,  and 
about  3  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is  made  of 
common  laths  about  an  inch  in  width,  with  spaces 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between.  These 
boxes  are  filled  with  cranberries  and  piled  one 
above  the  other  in  the  curing,  with  a  space  of 
two  inches  between,  where  ventilation  is  provi¬ 
ded.  The  sun  must  not  shine  upon  them.  They 
are  cured  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  They  are 
then  put  into  barrels,  and  are  ready  for  market. 
The  part  of  the  house  designed  for  storage  is 
made  nearly  frost  proof,  so  that  the  crop  can  be 
kept  on  hand  until  prices  suit.  This  is  a  much 
better  arrangement  for  curing  and  storing  this 
fruit  than  we  have  seen  in  any  other  quarter. 
The  Grass  Pond  brand  is  already  well  known 
in  the  market,  and  has  deserved  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  600  acres  will  soon  be 
planted,  and  then  Coventry  will  hold  its  own 
against  Cape  Cod,  Ocean  County,  and  the  world. 


Scab  in  Sheep— Cause  and  Cure. 


All  breeds  of  sheep  in  all  countries  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  disease  called  Scab.  A 
flock  in  perfect  health  and  very  clean,  is  not 
likely  to  have  the  scab  ;  hut  if  from  neglect, 
improper  food,  or  dirt  in  the  wool,  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  a  suitable  seat  for  the  disease,  it  is  liable 
to  come,  and  run  through  the  flock.  It  closely 
resembles  the  itch  in  man,  and  may  be  cured 
by  similar  remedies;  namely,  sulphur,  mercury, 
tobacco,  arsenic,  or  some  mineral  or  vegetable 
poison  applied  externally.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  a  very  minute  parasite  called  the  scab  mite, 
Acarus  scabei—  so  small  as  not  to  be  noticed  by 
the  unaided  eye  without  close  scrutiny  of  the 
'"diseased  parts.  We  represent  them  greatly 
magnified  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 
Figs.  1  and  2  exhibiting  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  a  female,  and  figure  3  the  upper  side  of 
a  male  Acarus ,  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  These 
little  creatures,  which  are  about  1  |Goth  and  1|86th 
of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  sex,  find 
no  proper  dwelling  place  on  the  healthy, 
clean  skinned  sheep  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; 
but  when  they  do  find  the  requisite  conditions 
they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
spread  through  the  flock,  and  from  flock  to  flock. 
The  females  burrow  in  the  skin,  and  make  little 
sores,  in  or  under  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  hatch,  and  in  a  short  time,  go  to  work 
producing  broods  themselves.  The  sores  thus 
caused  run  together  and  form  scabs ;  they  make 


Pigs.  1  and  2. — female  scab  mites. 
an  intolerable  itching,  and  the  sheep  bite  and 
scratch  themselves  fearfully,  tearing  out  their 
wool  in  patches  over  their  bodies.  The  disease 
sometimes  becomes  an  epidemic,  and  through 
whole  regions  the  flocks  suffer  so  terribly  that 


government  action  has  been  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  extinction.  The  suffering  animals 
become  more  and  more 
emaciated ;  their  wool 
falls  off;  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  nauseous, 
scabby  sores;  their  nerv¬ 
ous  system  is  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  pain, 
and  its  functions,  with 
those  of  the  skin,  being 
deranged,  the  digestive 
organs  sympathize,  and 
Fig.3.-MALE  SCAB  MITE,  the  sheep  finally  die. 

The  remedies  for  the  scab  are  numerous. 
They  consist  of  dips  and  washes  containing 
vegetable  or  mineral  poisons,  as  already  stated. 
Precisely  similar  treatment  is  required  as  in  dip¬ 
ping  to  destroy  the  ticks,  described  in  the  June 
number,  except  that  it  is  always  necessary  to 
scour  and  scrub  the  scabby  parts  with  brushes. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  dipping  sometimes, 
and  for  security  it  is  always  best ;  although  the 
effect  of  the  dipping,  cleansing,  and  scrubbing 
upon  the  skin  is  to  render  it  an  uncongenial 
nidus  for  the  insect  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is 
probable  that  though  the  Acarus  breeds  in  the 
skin  it  lives  upon  the  diseased  excretions  like 
lice,  which  will  not  remain  upon  cleanly  persons. 


Fig.  1. — LOSS  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  Banks  of  Streams. 


Brooks  and  larger  streams  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  farming,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty 
of  rural  scenes,  and  to  the  charms  of  country 
life;  but  they  have  their  inconveniences  too. 
They  rise  and  overflow,  and  wash  away  their 
banks  ;  shift  their  channels ;  carry  away  fences 
and  timber ;  in  short,  do  all  the  damage  they  can. 
Heaps  of  stones  and  even  walls  are  washed 
around  and  demolished  by  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Breakwaters  of  piles  driven  in  the  stream, 
having  plank  upon  the  outer  side  are  useful  in 
preventing  the  tearing  effects  of  ice  and  very 
rapid  streams;  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  small  waves  which  rapidly  wash  away 
sandy  banks.  A  very  gradual  slope  is  the  only 
form  of  bank  which  will  effectually  resist  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  waves  whether  great  or  small ;  and  this  is 
the  form  of  occ..:i,  lake,  and  river  beaches,  which 
are  found  of  the  most  permanent  character. 

The  course  through  meadows  is  naturally  cir¬ 
cuitous,  and  when  brooks  are  swollen,  the  banks 
wash  away  in  a  manner  to  extend  the  “  hows,” 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  them,  so  that 
finally  the  “necks”  are  worn  through;  and 
then  the  land  is  still  further  defaced  by  empty 
beds  of  the  stream,  here  and  there,  piled  with 
gravel,  and  utterly  barren.  Were  the  brook  to 


be  straightened  it  would  probably  have  so  swift  a 
current  that  unlooked  for  damage  might  result. 
Besides,  dams  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  drawing  down  of  ponds,  or  other  bodies  of 
water  upon  adjoining  property.  If  the  mean¬ 
dering,  babbling  brook  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
utility,  the  best  way  is  to  dig  a  broad,  straight 
ditch,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  all  the 
water  even  in  floods;  but  as  shallow  and  broad 
as  possible.  If  the  sides  have  a  slope  of  not 
more  Ilian  one  foot  in  three,  and  can  be  left  to 
lie  long  enough  to  get  a  good  sward  upon  them 
they  will  be  far  less  liable  to  be  washed  away. 
The  more  sloping  the  banks  the  less  danger 
will  there  be  of  their  being  worn  by  the  water. 
A  brook  thus  straightened  is  a  ditch ,  however, 
and  though  a  gain  in  picturesqueness  is  made 


Fig.  2.— FORM  OF  CHANNEL. 


by  giving  the  banks  a  curved  slope,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  by  the  dotted  line  b,  yet  no  percepti¬ 
bly  better  protection  is  afforded  them.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  brook  is  crooked,  this  peculiar  curve 
in  the  banks  which  form  the  outside  of  the  turns, 
is  desirable, — first,  as  it  deflects  the  stream 
more  gently;  second,  because  the  channel  will 
carry  more  water  than  another  of  the  same 
depth,  the  sides  of  which  are  simply  inclined 
planes.  Where  such  turns  are  quite  abrupt  and 
the  volume  of  water  great,  simply  sodded  banks 
are  not  sufficient ;  and  it  becomes  desirable  to 
plant  willows  on  the  outside  banks  of  the  bends. 
This  is  best  done  by  cutting  good,  stout,  willow 
sticks,  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  driving  them  into  the  bank  on  a  slant,  the 
I  tops  inclining  down  stream  and  standing  only 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
willows  should  begin  at  low  water-mark,  and 
extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

The  action  of  rivers  in  wearing  their  banks  is 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  an  absolute  loss 
of  real  estate  can  occur  without  the  loss  or  alien¬ 
ation  of  the  title  (see  fig.  1).  Acres,  little  by  lit¬ 
tle,  disappear,  and  the  best  engineering  skill  has 
sometimes  failed  to  prevent  it.  One  great  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  in  the  ice  which  cuts  and 
wears  the  banks,  so  that  even  if  graded  very 
well  and  set  with  willows  or  other  water-loving 
trees,  they  will  be  cut  away  by  its  force.  Except 
in  places  where  breakwaters  should  be  built  at 
public  expense,  or  by  associations  of  citizens, 
a  plan  somewhat  like  the  following  will  prove 
effectual  as  soon  as  the  plantation  is  established. 

The  bank  should  be  graded  to  a  uniform  or 
ogee  slope,  (see  fig.  3  ;)  and  must  be  protected, 


Fig.  3.— FORM  OF  RIVER  BANK. 


if  necessary,  while  that  is  clone,  by  a  board  fence 
set  at  low  water-mark.  "When  graded,  fas¬ 
cines  or  long  faggots  are  made.  They  should 
be  of  any  common  brushwood,  alder,  oak,  ma¬ 
ple,  etc.,  made  into  bundles  8  inches  through, 
and  10  feet  or  more  in  length,  hound  tightly 
once  in  three  feet  by  withes  or  wire,  just  as  they 
make  fascines  for  military  engineering.  These 
may  be  laid  in  trenches  several  feet  deep  if  there 
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is  much  danger  from  ice:  the  lower  ends  up 
stream,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  trenches, 
and  the  upper  ones  coming  out  to  the  surface. 
They  are  confined  in  place  by  stakes,  as  shown 
in  figure  4.  These  fascines  will  be  found  to 


Fig,  4. — faggots  confined  bt  stakes. 

have  a  very  strong  anchorage,  and  though  their 
tops  may  be  broken  and  twisted  by  the  ice,  they 
will  hold  well  and  prevent  the  washing  of  the 
bank.  Two  or  three  lines  of  these  fascines  set 
4  to  8  feet  apart,  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 
The  stakes  used  may  be  of  willow,  which  will 
take  root,  and  bear  rough  handling  by  the  ice. 
When  thus  protected  and  guarded,  willow  cut¬ 
tings,  the  larger  the  better,  maybe  set  upon  the 
slope.  These  should  be  of  the  White,  or  Pow- 


Fig.  5.— MANNER  OF  PLANTING  WILLOWS. 

der  Willow,  and  they  ought  to  be  set  with  the 
tops  pointing  obliquely  down  stream — as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  engraving,  figure  5. 

Grub-in-the-Head  in  Sheep. 


Whoever  observes  the  motions  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  the  heat  of  summer,  while  at  pasture, 
will  see  them  huddled  in  groups  or  feeding  in 
phalanxes  with  their  noses  upon  the  ground, 
and  thus  held  in  an  obviously  constrained  posi¬ 
tion.  They  do  this  to  be  in  a  measure  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  that  pestering  Gad-fly  which 
is  the  cause  of  Grub-in-the-Head.  It  is  called 
Oestrus  ovis ,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Bot-fly 
described  on  page  177 
(May).  Figures  1  and  2 
represent  the  female, 
which  is  brown  and  yel¬ 
low  -  banded.  The  fly 
aims  to  deposit  its  eggs 
within  or  close  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  sheep. 
This  is  accompanied  by  no  pain  to  the  sheep, 
and  probably,  only  by  a  disagreeable  tickling 
sensation.  The  animal,  however,  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  effects  soon  to  follow,  for  the  eggs 
hatch  in  a  short  time  (the  books  say  immediate¬ 
ly)  and  the  little  worm  ascends  the  nostrils 
making  the  poor  brute  almost  wild  with  ner¬ 
vous  distress.  It  tosses  its  head, 
snorts,  runs,  stamps,  and  mani¬ 
fests  the  most  acute  excitement. 

TheZamepass  up  thenostrilsand  Fig-  2. 
penetrate  the  sinuses  where  they  attach  them¬ 
selves  and  develop.  Youatt  says:  “Having 
traced  their  circuitous  course  through  an  aper¬ 
ture  under  the  turbinated  bone  into  the  maxil¬ 
lary  sinus,  they  sometimes  lodge  there;  others 
proceed  thence  into  the  frontal  sinus  and  some 
reach  the  cavity  of  the  bone  of  the  horn.  They 
are  found  occasionally  in  every  cavity  with  which 


Fig.  3. — GRUB,  UPPER  SIDE. 


that  of  the  nose  communicates.”  The  little  grubs 
are  at  first  white.  They  attach  themselves  by 
means  of  two  hooks  like  those  of  the  horse  bot, 
and  live  upon  the  mucus  secretions  of  the  cavi¬ 
ty  in  which  they  are  lodged.  When  fully  grown 
they  present  an  appearance  similar  to  figs.  3 
and  4,  which  exhibit  the  upper  and  lower  sides. 
There  seems  to  be  a 
great  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  size  of  the  ■ 
maggot  and  that  of 
the  fly,  but  it  is 
not  more  than  frequently  occurs.  When  ma¬ 
ture,  the  grub  is  able  to  exert  a  great  force  in 
wedging  its  way  out  through  the  narrow  open¬ 
ings  by  which  the  little  maggot  entered,  and 
again  causes  the  sheep  very  great  pain  and 
nervous  distress.  It  falls  to  the  ground  and 
burrows  some  inches  below  the  surface.  Its 
skin  hardens  to  a  shell,  and  the  chrysalis,  or 
pupa  hatches  into  the  perfect  fly  in  40  to  00 
days.  Thus  the  eggs  are  laid  in  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  the  larvae  leave 
the  sheep  and  enter  the 
ground  in  April  to  June ; 
the  pupae  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  flies 
hatch  out,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  this  is 


Fig.  4. — GRUB,  I.OWI 
SIDE. 

their  round  of  life. 


Farmers  often  plow  several  parallel  furrows 
at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  rods  apart  for  the  sheep 
to  bury  their  noses  in.  A  daub  of  pine  tar  upon 
the  nose  is  the  best  preventive  and  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  renewed.  Wild  sheep  may  be  made  to 
smear  their  own  noses  somewhat  by  putting  tar 
in  the  troughs  and  sprinkling  salt  over  it.  As 
the  fly  has  never  been  known  to  eat  anything, 
and  in  fact,  has  no  perceptible  mouth,  efforts 
at  poisoning  it  would  fail.  The  grubs  are 
easily  examined  in  the  spring  by  getting  the 
butcher  to  split  open  a  few  pates  of  rather  ill- 
conditioned  sheep,  if  such  can  be  found  in  mar¬ 
ket.  Several  grubs  will  probably  be  found  in 
some.  They  appear  to  have  but  little  effect  on 
the  general  health  of  the  sheep;  but  no  doubt, 
when  occurring  in  large  numbers,  they  increase 
the  violence  of  inflammatory  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  and  perhaps  cause  them,  especially  at 
the  time,  of  entering  and  leaving  the  sinuses. 


Superphosphate  for  Turnips.— There  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  this  fertilizer  for  the  turnip 
crop  soon  after  this  mouth  (Juty)  comes  in.  Its 
effects  upon  turnips  are  wonderful,  and  a  small 
quantity  goes  a  great  way — 150  lbs.  to  the  acre 
distributed  evenly  in  the  drills,  or  200  or  300 
lbs.  sowed  broadcast,  are  about  the  quantities 
usually  employed.  The  value  of  a  superphos¬ 
phate  depends  upon  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  present.  Bones  are  the  usual  source  of 
this  substance.  It  exists  in  them,  combined 
with  lime,  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  of  lime, 
called  “  bone  earth,”  which  is  insoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  slowly  soluble  under  the  influences  act¬ 
ing  in  the  soil.  In  true  superphosphate,  part  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  still  combined  with  lime,  but 
with  water  also,  is  quite  easily  soluble,  and  the 
remainder  is  more  easily  acted  upon  than  raw 
bone,  unless  it  be  ground  very  fine.  Turnips 
grow  very  fast,  and  need  soluble  manures  to 
promote  this  rapid  increase;  and  though  they 
do  not  take  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  from 
the  soil,  they  seem  to  need  it  in  abundance  and 
in  a  soluble  condition  ready  at  band,  or  they  do 
not  do  their  best.  In  buying  superphosphates, 
the  purchaser  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller;  and 
unless  the  State  offers  him  some  security,  the 
only  reliance  he  has,  that  he  gets  what  he  pays 


for,  depends  upon  the  interest  or  honor  of  the 
maker  and  seller,  which  too  often  fails  him. 

- . - — aO  *— - •  - 

Earth  Sewage— or  the  Removal  of  the 
Waste-water  of  Country  Houses. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  that  the 
Earth  System  offers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  inoffensive  and  economical  removal  of 
the  waste  water  of  the  house — not  only  that  of 
the  kitchen  sink,  but  that  from  sleeping-cham¬ 
bers  and  dressing-rooms  as  well. 

This  may  be  done  by  two  systems.  The  first 
(Fig.  1)  comprises  a  cask  nearly  filled  with 
earth,  with  a  board  cover,  and  having  a  large 
wooden  funnel  (with  a  lid)  leading  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  cask.  It  may  stand  beside  the 
house,  and  receive,  just  below  its  top,  the  waste- 
pipe  of  the  kitchen  sink.  It  should  have  a 
leaky  bottom,  so  that  the  water  it  receives  may 
escape  after  it  has  been  filtered  by  the  earth. 
The  space  between  the  top  of  the  earth,  and  the 
board  cover,  should  be  packed  full  with  horse 
manure;  which  will  prevent  freezing,  and  the 
puddling  of  the  earth,  which  would  keep  the 
water  from  running  through.  The  wooden 
funnel  should  also  be  tilled  half  way  up  with  the 
same  material.  The  kitchen  waste  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  the  slops  from  the  chambers 
need  only  be  poured  into  the  wooden  funnel. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  successful  working  of 
this  arrangement  is  the  freezing  up  of  the  earth. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  (in  the  latitude  of  Hew 
York)  in  keeping  it  in  operation  all  winter.  A 
large  hogshead,  arranged  as  above,  took  care 
of  the  wastes  of  a  household  of  four  persons 
from  November  until  March,  without  attention  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  earth  (having  re¬ 
tained  the  impurities  of  the  water)  had  become 
a  most  valuable  manure.  Only  dining  last 
week  was  the  water  escaping  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cask  perceptibly  impure,  and  this  was 
the  signal  for  changing  the  earth. 

The  same  cask  has,  during  the  summer,  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  water  from  the  sink,  and,  being- 
uncovered,  it  is  bearing  a  marvellous  growth  of 
weeds,  which  nbt  onty  look  well,  but  prevent 
the  faintest  odor  from  escaping  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Another  cask  (covered)  is  doing 
satisfactory  work  with  the  up-stairs  slops. 


A  still  more  satisfactory  plan  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  This  provides  for  the  complete  absorp- 


Fig.  1.— CASK  FOR  HOUSE  SEWAGE. 


tion  of  all  the  wastes  of  the  bouse  directly  by 
the  earth  itself,  and  requires  but  little  attention. 

At  a  convenient  point  in  the  garden  or  lawn, 
a  kerosene  barrel,  A,  is  sunk  with  its  open  end 
level  with  the  surface.  The  house  drain,  D, 
runs  to  it  with  a  good  fall,  so  that  every  thing 
that  passes  the  strainer  of  the  kitchen  sink  will 
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be  sure  to  be  carried  through.  This  drain  lias  a 
diameter  of  4  inches,  and  it  enters  the  barrel 
about  a  foot  below  the  top. 

From  each  side  of  the  barrel,  at  the  same 
depth  from  the  surface,  a  3-inch  tile  runs  out 
(B  &  C).  This  tile  continues  as  far  on  each  side 
of  the  barrel  as  to  the  lines  e,  e ,  where  junction 
pieces  are  put  in  to  connect  it  with  a  2-inch  tile. 
From  these  junctions  the  side  drains  continue  on 
with  2-inch  tiles,  with  circular  bends  at  the  cor¬ 
ner,  to  commence  the  drains//.  The  first  10 
or  15  feet  of  the  parallel  drains  are  laid  with  2- 
inch  tiles,  and  from  this  on  are  continued  to  a 
total  length  of  50  feet  or  more  with  lj-inch  tiles. 

The  side  drains,  B  &  C,  should  be  laid  exactly 
level,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  out  equally 
through  each,  and  that  which  does  not  enter 
the  inner  parallel  drains  will  pass  on  to  the 
outer  ones.  The  parallel  drains  should  have  a 
slight  fall,  so  that  the  water  will  be  able  to  flow 
through  the  whole  length,  but  not  fall  enough 
to  lead  the  water  rapidly  to  their  lower  ends. 

The  drain  from  the  sink  to  the  barrel  should 
have  cemented  joints,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
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Fig.  2. — pipes  fok  house  sewage. 


any  of  the  water;  and  those  beyond  the  barrel 
should  have  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  tiles 
of  1 R  inch,  the  ends  of  the  tiles  being  inclosed 
with  collars.  The  entrances  to  the  tiles  B  &  C 
are  protected  with  wire  netting,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  coarse  particles:  Slops  from  the 
bedrooms  may  be  poured  into  the  barrel  (which 
has  a  movable  cover),  or  there  may  beacovered 
funnel,  G,  nearer  the  house,  connecting  with  it 
by  the  drain  II  of  3-inch  tiles.  In  this  case  the 
funnel  must  have  a  strainer,  to  protect  its  drain, 
which,  like  D,  should  have  cemented  joints. 

Beyond  the  barrel,  the  tiles  are  only  10  or  12 
inches  from  the  surface, — barely  out  of  reach  of 
the  spade,  and  the  fertilizing  water  that  oozes 
out  at  the  joints  will  be  within  reach  of  the 
roots  of  crops;  while  in  time,  the  whole  space 
between  the  lines  of  drains  will  be  rendered  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich.  It  is  not  likely,  if  the  work  is 
carefully  done,  that  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this  will  fail  to  work  successfully  for  many 
years ;  and  when  a  stoppage  does  finally  occur, 
it  will  be  but  a  trifling  job  to  take  the  tiles  up, 
clean  them  out,  and  lay  them  again. 

The  only  attention  required,  is  an  occasional 
cleaning  out  of  the  matters  accumulated  in  the 
barrel;  and  in  cold  climates  the  mulching  of 
the  ground  over  the  tiles  to  prevent  freezing. 

We  are  now  using  precisely  the  plan  here 
laid  down,  and  so  far  as  our  experience  with  it 
goes,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  objection.  It 
completely  supplies  the  only  deficiency  of  the 
Earth-Closet  system,  and  the  care  of  all  sorts  of 
waste  about  our  own  old-fashioned  country 
house  is  now  effected  with  an  entire  absence  of 
odor  that  even  the  best  appointed  house  in  a 


well  sewered  and  watered  city,  cannot  equal. 
The  system  is  so  perfect,  that  it  must  rapidly 
work  its  way  to  universal  adoption. 


“Harris  on  the  Pig.” 


BY  LEWIS  E.  ALLEN. 

“Harrison  the  Pig”  is  a  new  and  valuable 
book,  much  needed  in  the  present  condition  of 
domestic  Stock  Breeding  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  written  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  knows  well  how  to  treat  it.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  some  of  our  late 
writers  on  such  subjects,  can  make  something 
beyond  mere  compilations  of  authors  and  books 
that  have  gone  before,  them,  and  those  writers 
and  books  chiefly  from  abroad.  What  we  need 
is  American  books,  native  in  spirit,  experience, 
and  treatment;  thoroughly  pramical  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  as  well  as  exhaustive,  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  they  discuss.  Such  a  one  we 
consider  this  to  be.  We  here  have  the  entire 
swine  family  under  discussion,  from  the  untamed 
wild  boar  of  the  forest,  running  through  all  its 
grades  of  civilization  and  improvement,  to  the 
most  refined,  and  delicate  porker  which  takes 
its  ease  in  the  sty,  grazes  in  the  clover-field, 
and  in  the  end  supplies  the  human  family  with 
a  luscious  and  savory,  as  well  as  most  neces¬ 
sary  article  of  food. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  delightful  English  essay¬ 
ist,  wrote  one  of  his  charming  articles  in  lauda¬ 
tion  of  “  roast  pig.”  Had  he  been  disposed,  he 
could  have  found  in  its  flesh  material  for  several 
other  essays,  equally  amusing  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  as  its  uses  and  virtues  are  so  varied  by 
condiment  and  cooking.  But  aside  from  any 
fanciful,  or  lighter  view  of  the  pig,  like  that 
of  Lamb,  the  edible,  and  commercial,  as  well  as 
economical  discussion  of  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  treatment  of  swine  as  an  important  branch 
of  our  stock  growing,  is  not  only  well  worthy 
the  attention,  but  the  close  study  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  village 
dweller  who  keeps  but  a  single  slioat  in  his  pen 
to  eat  the  daily  slops  from  his  kitchen,  or  the 
remnants  from  his  table. 

Mr.  Harris  takes  all  the  different  approved 
breeds  into  his  category,  and  treats  them  with 
discrimination,  fairness,  and  excellent  judgment. 
He  describes  them  all  minutely,  tells  us  where, 
and  how  they  differ  in  their  good  qualities; 
which  breeds  are  best  fitted  for  particular  uses, 
climates,  and  soils;  describes  their  best  way  of 
keeping,  their  most  profitable  food,  their  treat¬ 
ment  from  birth  to  breeding  or  slaughter;  and, 
in  fact,  leaves  nothing  untouched  or  unsaid,  that 
will  develop  the  most  profitable  end  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  purposes  for  which  its  flesh  may  be  designed. 

The  origin  of  the  present  different  breeds,  too, 
is  well  discussed,  and  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  matters  connected  with  swine  breeding 
and  treatment,  seldom  before  treated,  and  but 
little  understood.  He  has  invested  the  subject 
with  a  dignity  seldom  known  in  connection 
with  so  vulgar  a  creature,  as  the  hog  is  usu¬ 
ally  considered,  and  elevated  it  to  a  compan¬ 
ionship  with  the  other  stocks  of  the  farm, 
which  few  have  ever  been  willing,  even  among 
its  admirers,  to  concede.  The  illustrations,  in 
the  way  of  portraits,  of  the  different  breeds,  are 
generally  correct  and  in  good  taste,  although 
occasionally  faulty  in  execution,  but  on  the 
whole  creditable  and  true  to  their  originals. — 
The  plans  of  piggeries,  with  their  various  ar¬ 
rangements  and  accommodations,  modes  of 
feeding,  etc.,  are  excellent,  and  well  planned. 

We  might  make  liberal  extracts  from  the  work 
with  decided  benefit  to  the  reader ;  but  when 


the  book  is  so  readily  obtained,  and  the  price  so 
small,  any  one  who  wishes  to  learn  more  of  the 
subject  than  they  now  know,  should  get  the 
book,  study  it  closely,  and  profit  by  its  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  book  has  another  merit;  viz.,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  which  we  have  seen  so  fully 
treated  by  an  American  author.  Let  no  one 
think  that  a  study  of  the  pig  is  a  low  subject. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  husbandmen  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  made  the  subject  of  swine  and  their 
improvement  a  study  of  years ;  and  the  most 
gratifying  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  Let 
it  be  so  here.  No  subject  whatever,  which 
tends  to  the  economy  of  the  farm,  is  too  low  for 
thought  and  scrutinizing  attention  by  him  who 
owns,  works,  and  lives  by  its  production.  We 
look  upon  all  kinds  of  improved  stock  as  giving 
a  larger  amount  of  profit  with  a  given  amount 
of  food,  as  we  look  upon  improved  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements,  as  doing  a  greater  a- 
mount  of  work  with  less  manual  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  time  has  arrived  in  which  we  can 
afford  to  keep  neither  poor  stock,  nor  poor  im¬ 
plements,  when  we  expect  fair  profits  from  our 
farms  ;  and  every  one  should  aim  at  obtaining 
the  best  breeds  of  all  that  he  can  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  highest  degree  of  success.  In  this 
the  pig  is  quite  as  important  as  any  other  branch 
of  stock  rearing.  We  commend  this  book  to 
every  farmer  and  country  dweller  in  the  land. 


Imported  Jerseys. 


There  is  a  great  rage  for  animals  of  short 
pedigree,  and  if  one  comes  from  Jersey  no  more 
questions  are  asked,  whether  the  animal  shows 
strong  marks  of  the  Guernsey  blood  and  the  old 
yellow  Norman  stock,  or  not.  We  have  men 
starting  Jersey  herds  who  have  no  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  stock,  and  breed  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  suppose  money  is  to  be  made  out  of 
them.  Ilerd-book  animals  of  certain  fashiona¬ 
ble  points  sell  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
each;  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  of  the  artificial  value  imparted  to 
them  by  the  herd-book.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  had  the  judgment  of  the  best  breeders 
passed  upon  them,  and  to  have  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  the  best  qualities  of  the 
breed.  The  herd-book  in  reality  merely  authen¬ 
ticates  the  fact  of  importation  in  the  case  of 
imported  animals,  without,  generally,  going  in¬ 
to  the  history  of  the  animal’s  ancestors  across 
the  water.  The  Jersey  stock  is  pure  bred  at 
home  as  a  rule,  but  there  is  a  difference  there,  as 
everywhere,  among  breeders.  Some  are  careful 
and  conscientious  men,  others  are  not.  Some 
breed  from  the  best,  and  others  from  what  they 
happen  to  have.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  preference  given 
to  short  pedigrees.  The  best  Jerseys  that  could 
be  bought  without  regard  to  price  have  been 
carried  off  from  the  island  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  effects  of  this  steady  drain  upon 
the  stock  can  be  readily  understood,  when  we 
consider  that  the  island  is  but  a  small  patch  of 
land  twelve  miles  long  by  five  broad,  embracing- 
only  39,000  acres.  It  is  a  region  of  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  supports  with  a  varied  indus¬ 
try  a  population  of  some  sixty  thousand.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  this  very  limited  terri¬ 
tory  must  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  than 
dairying,  in  order  to  sustain  the  population. 
Certainly  not  more  than  an  average  agricultural 
township  can  be  left  as  the  breeding  ground  of 
these  cattle.  Yet  from  these  stinted  farms,  and 
from  these  farmers  of  limited  means,  the  Jer¬ 
seys  are  annually  drawn  and  exported,  every 
'  man  tempted  by  the  high  prices  offered  to  part 
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with  his  best.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  breed, 
naturally  small,  has  been  growing  smaller  under 
this  long-continued  process  of  depletion.  Mean¬ 
while  the  breeders  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Slates,  who  have  been  getting  the  finest  animals 
the  island  afforded,  have  been  busy  in  improv¬ 
ing  them.  They  have  as  much  science  and  skill 
in  breeding  as  Jersey  can  boast,  with  ampler 
fields  and  ampler  means.  Nothing  that  skill 
and  money  can  do  has  been  left  undone  to 
bring  these  animals  to  the  perfection  of  their 
kind.  They  have  lost  something  of  their  ragged 
points,  and  have  grown  handsome.  Their 
weight  has  been  increased  without  any  loss  of 
constitutional  vigor.  The  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  has  been  increased.  Intelligent  men, 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  breed, 
have  no  doubt  that  bet  ter  Jerseys  can  be  bought, 
either  in  England  or  in  this  country,  than  can 
be  had  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  They  have  all 
the  good  points  of  the  breed,  with  greater 
weight  and  better  form.  They  have  been  as 
carefully  bred,  though  names  have  not  always 
been  given  to  the  animals,  and  pedigrees  record¬ 
ed.  Some  of  them  have  come  down  through 
ten  generations  of  tliorougb-bred  ancestors  in 
this  country,  yet  they  cannot  go  upon  the  herd- 
book,  because  they  have  not  ancestors  with 
names,  and  no  records  have  been  kept.  If  they 
were  worse  animals,  and  came  from  Jersey  last 
year  with  the  same  oblivion  of  ancestry,  they 
would  find  place  upon  the  herd-book  without 
question.  Some  very  respectable  breeders  are 
not  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  partiality  for 
recent  importations  and  short  pedigrees.  They 
breed  from  the  best  animals  if  reasonably  sure 
of  their  pedigree,  whether  a  record  has  been 
kept  or  not.  If  “like  produces  like,”  they  will 
have  the  best  herds  in  a  few  years;  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  breeding  from  inferior  animals 
because  they  are  direct  from  the  Island  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  will  wake  up  to  their  folly  with  a  short 
purse  as  well  as  a  short  pedigree.  * 


Second  Clutches  or  Turkeys. 


We  have  just  eaten  the  last  of  a  flock  of  fall 
hatched  turkeys;  weight  eleven  pounds  strong. 
They  came  off  in  September.  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  dislike  these  second  broods,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  sell  them  at  very  cheap  rates,  any 
time  in  October  or  November.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  the  wee  things  peeping  about  in 
the  cold,  getting  frost-bitten,  and  dying  during 
the  winter,  and  if  they  live,  eating  twice  as  much 
corn  as  they  are  worth.  With  turkeys  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  this  may  be  the  true  view  of  the 
case;  but  when  they  are  worth  twentj^-five  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound,  there  is  another  view  of 
the  question.  We  have  tried  these  second 
broods  for  several  years — and  on  the  whole 
think  they  pay  pretty  well.  Sometimes  a  tur¬ 
key  that  comes  off  with  an  early  brood,  if  well 
fed,  will  lay  a  second  time  and  want  to  set.  We 
always  let  her.  If  the  first  setting  is  broken  up 
by  vermin  or  from  other  causes,  they  arc  sure 
to  lay  again.  We  always  welcome  the  second 
broods  if  we  can  get  them  any  time  before  the 
first  of  September,  and  do  not  object  to  them  as 
late  as  the  first  of  October.  If  we  can  get 
them  in  July  or  August,  it  is  so  much  clear 
gain.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  live  than 
the  early  broods,  of  which  a  large  per  cent  will 
die,  without  they  have  the  greatest  care  and 
watching.  But  iti  the  summer,  the  chicks  find 
a  warm  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  animal  food 
in  the  pastures  and  woods.  They  need  much 
less  feeding,  and  grow  more  rapidly.  If  they 


reach  two  pounds’  weight  by  November  1st,  we 
always  consider  them  safe,  and  a  very  good  in¬ 
vestment.  But  July  birds  will  sometimes 
weigh  five  or  six  pounds  by  Thanksgiving  ;  and 
need  not  be  kept  until  spring  before  they  are 
ready  to  slaughter.  These  late  broods  make 
an  excellent  market  for  small  potatoes  and 
corn  nubbings  all  thrpugh  the  winter.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  raising  them,  and  making  them  profita¬ 
ble,  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  regular  and  full 
feeding.  When  well  fattened,  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  coming  to  a  bare  market,  and  bring 
a  high  price.  Most  farmers  kill  off  their  flocks 
either  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  and  New- 
Year’s.  By  February,  turkeys  are  higher,  and 
in  March  and  April  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  at 
any  reasonable  price.  In  the  spring  they  are 
not  only  in  demand  for  poultry,  but  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Men  who  ought  to  know  better,  will  readi¬ 
ly  buy  an  eight-pound  turkey  lien,  for  two  dol¬ 
lars,  when  they  would  leave  a  twelve-pound  bird 
at  three  dollars,  much  better  worth  four.  This 
we  do  not  eulogize,  but  as  long  as  people  buy 
such  birds,  and  pay  for  them,  we  raise  them. 
—  — - — »  » - - 

Will  it  Pay  to  Grow  the  Yellow  Locust? 

I  was  down  at  the  wharf  the  other  day,  where 
a  cargo  of  Locust  logs  had  just  been  landed  from 
Long  Island.  I  sat  down  upon  a  stick  about  12 
feet  long,  and  a  little  over  a  foot  through  at  the 
but,  and  said  I  to  the  carpenter,  “What  do 
you  have  to  pay  for  such  timber  as  this?” 

“It  costs  me,”  said  he,  “a  dollar  a  foot  by 
the  quantity,  and  that  stick  would  come  to 
about  eight  dollars.” 

“  And  in  such  a  tree  I  suppose  there  would 
be  at  least  two  good  posts  above  the  but-stick?” 

“Yes,  or  what  is  better,  a  second  cut  for 
treenails,  worth  as  much  a  foot  as  the  but.” 

“ That  must  pay  pretty  well?” 

“Yes,  it  does.  I  know  a  man  that  sold  the 
timber  on  an  acre  for  $2,700,  standing.” 

That  was  a  pretty  large  story  for  an  jaefe  of 
thin,  gravelly  soil,  but  a  little  estimate  will 
show  that  it  is  not  extravagant.  jPj^e  stiqk 
upon  which  I  sat  had  forty-four  circles  that 
could  be  counted,  indicating  as  many. years  of 
growth.  It  was  worth,  standing,  at  least  $15. 
Six  hundred  such  trees  would  not  make  a  very 
thick  grove  upon  an  acre  of  land,  and  these 
would  be  worth  $9,000  at  the  present  price  of 
the  timber.  But  it  takes  forty-four  years  to 
grow  such  a  crop.  Land  suitable  for  growing 
it  can  be  had  in  an 3-  desirable  quantity  at,  sajq 
$25  an  acre.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
money  at  interest  doubles  once  in  about  ten 
years.  Twenty-five  dollars  doubled  four  and  a 
half  times  would  be  only  $500  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  years.  But,  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
making  a  locust  plantation  we  should  put  out 
three  or  four  times  six  hundred  trees;  and  the 
thinnings  of  the  plantation  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  pasturage,  would  pay  the  expense  of 
planting  and  cultivating  for  the  first  few  years. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  many  of  the  trees  are 
large  enough  for  posts  and  treenails,  and  might 
be  cut  for  these  uses  with  great  advantage  to 
the  remaining  timber.  After  the  trees  are  once 
fairly  started,  there  is  no  need  of  cultivation  ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  land  is  all  the  while  im¬ 
proving,  as  the  increasing  crops  of  grass  abund¬ 
antly  testify.  Can  a  farmer  who  has  plenty  of 
land,  make  any  better  provision  for  his  old 
age,  or  for  his  heirs,  than  to  plant  a  few  acres 
in  Yellow  Locust?  With  all  the  deductions  to 
be  made  from  the  figures  there  must  still  be  a 
large  margin  for  profit.  Connecticut. 


Mules  on  the  Tam. 

Mules  are  almost  universal  on  the  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations  of  the  far  South,  while  the 
favorite  team  on  the  Northern  farm  has  always 
been  the  ox;  partly  because  his  carcass  is  so 
valuable  when  cut  into  steaks,  and  partly  from 
the  rough  character  of  the  soil,  which  makes  a 
slow  team  exceedingly  desirable,  fi'lic  mule  is 
much  stronger  than  the  horse,  but  not  so  fast  as 
to  endanger  plows  on  ston}r  soils,  or  carts  on 
rough  roads.  They  are  more  easily  kept  than 
either  horses  or  oxen  ;  and  will  consume  almost 
any  rough  fodder  with  relish.  A  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  ox  team  is,  that  it  demands  pasture 
a  part  of  the  time,  or  its  equivalent  in  greCn 
fodder.  If  kept  up  continually  and  fed  wit  h  dry 
hay  and  meal,  oxen  will  lose  appetite  after  a 
while  and  fail  in  flesh.  The  mule  can  be  kept 
up  as  steadily  as  the  horse,  without  any  loss  of 
flesh  or  strength.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  have  full  work  for  their  teams.  It 
rather  agrees  with  mules  to  have  a  daily  task, 
and  to  be  kept  straight  at  it.  A  week’s  idle¬ 
ness  seems  to  demoralize  them,  and  they  have 
to  learn  their  lesson  over  again.  Tiiey  are  not 
as  liable  jo  disease  as  either  the  horse,  or  ox, 
and  are  much  longer  lived.  A  well-used  mule 
team  will  last  thirty  years;  and  that  is  about 
long  enough.  But  it  will  be  said,  the  mule  is 
such  an  inveterate  kicker  that  you  never  feel 
safe  with  him.  Kicking  is  his  aptest  mode  of 
defence.  It  is  so  natural  to  return  blow  for 
blow  that  the  mule  receives  a  good  education 
in  the  line  of  kicking  rather  than  in  forbearance. 
If  we  are  persistently  patient  with  him,  and 
treat  him  with  kindness,  he  will  lose  his  fears, 
and  his  disposition  to  kick.  If  you  want  a  good 
tempered,  mule  team,  you  must  keep  your  own 
temper.  You  must  join  Mr.  Bcrgh’s  society  and 
come  into  good  fellowship  with  brutes.  Yell¬ 
ing,  scolding,  cursing,  and  blows  will  make  a 
vicious  team  almost  inevitably.  A  well-broken 
mule  team  is  a  great  prize  upon  any  tolerably 
smooth  farm.  TLere  is  more  work  in  them  for 
the  amount  of  fodder  they  consume,  than  in 
anything  else  we  have  ever  tried.  As  we  are 
only  to  lose  his  carcass  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
it  maj'’  happen  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  that 
b)r  that  time  mule  meat  will  be  in  fashion,  and 
the  butcher  will  give  as  much  for  him  as  for  an 
ox.  Let  us  try  the  mule  team,  and  wait  doubt¬ 
fully  for  the  beef. 

- -»  - - ma  «>  B=- - -  O - 

Repairing  Board  Fences.— -There  are  many 
dilapidated  board  fences  that  by  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  might  be  made  to  last  many  years  with 
comparatively  little  expense,  A  few  new  boards 
should  be  provided  and  judiciously  used  to 
strengthen  the  weakest  panels.  The  trouble 
with  such  fences  is  that  the  ends  of  the  boards 
nailed  to  the  posts  are  so  weakened  by  decay 
that  the  nails  will  not  hold.  We  should  have 
some  broad-headed  nails ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
these  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  few  washers 
out  of  hoop-iron,  that  will  enable  the  nails  to 
fasten  these  partially  decayed  boards  to  the 
fence.  Posts  that  are  partly  or  wholly  rotted 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  repair¬ 
ed  without  taking  the  boards  from  the  upper 
portion,  l)}r  digging  a  hole  by  the  side  of  the  old 
post  and  inserting  a  piece  of  an  old  oak  rail  or 
other  suitable  wood,  and  spiking  it  on  to  the 
post.  I11  some  such  way  as  this  many  old 
fences  which  are  rapidly  becoming  useless  may 
be  patched  up  so  as  to  last  until  they  can  be 
replaced  by  new  ones.  If  any  readers  have 
discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  doing  the 
work  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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The  artist  lias  represented  the  American  Pan¬ 
ther  awaiting  his  prey,  and  in  so  doing  has 
given  ns  a  pleasing  picture.  The  shadow  in 
this  case  is  more  telling  than  the  substance.  An 
animal  so  large  and  active  as  the  Panther  is  very 
destructive  to  game,  and  a  single  pair  will  hold 
the  animals  over  a  large  territory  in  terror.  In 
the  case  of  the  panther  and  the  deer  we  have  a 
nearly  equal  match.  The  deer  has  the  most 
acute  scent  and  hearing  to  warn  him  of  danger, 
and  great  fleetness  to  allow  him  to  escape  it; 
while  the  panther  has  all  the  crouching  cunning 
of  the  cat,  and  the  power  of  limb  that  will  al¬ 
low  it  to  make  a  sudden  spring  upon  its  prey. 
Not  only  is  the  panther  destructive  to  the  more 
useful  of  the  wild  animals,  but  its  inroads  upon 
the  domestic  ones  of  the  new  settlements  are 
the  cause  of  serious  losses,  and  its  complete  ex¬ 
tinction  within  our  borders  cannot  be  far  distant. 


Absorbents. 


An  empty  barn-yard  at  this  season  is  the  sign 
of  a  slack  farmer.  He  has  cleaned  out  his  styes, 
yards,  and  the  barn  cellar,  and  the  planting  is 
all  finished.  Weeks  or  months  go  by,  perhaps, 


before  he  thinks  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
next  crop  of  manure.  The  cows  are  yarded  at 
night,  but  there  is  nothing  to  absorb  either  liq¬ 
uid  or  solid  manure.  It  is  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun,  the  rains,  and  the  winds,  and  much  of  its 
value  is  lost.  The  summer  is  the  best  time  to 
make  manure,  if  the  materials  are  seasonably 
furnished.  The  process  of  fermentation  goes 
on  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  valuable  gases 
are  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  absorb¬ 
ents.  While  the  yards  are  bare,  no  farm  work 
will  pay  so  well  as  gathering  absorbents,  at 
least  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  an  inch 
or  two  in  depth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the 
yards  all  at  once.  A  few  loads  added  every 
week  will  prevent  loss.  Shore  farmers  begin  to 
gather  the  new  crop  of  sea-weed  this  month, 
and  no  one  who  has  access  to  this  article  should 
fail  to  use  it.  All  waste  vegetable  matter  makes 
a  good  absorbent,  and  swells  the  compost  heap. 
Peat  and  muck  thrown  out  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  weathered,  arc  excellent;  but  that 
freshly  dug  soon  cures  in  the  yard  and  should 
not  be  overlooked,  if  the  others  fail.  If  these 
are  not  available,  use  surface  soil.  The  value 
of  dry  earth  as  an  absorbent  has  not  begun  to 
be  appreciated.  Turf  makes  a  good  absorbent, 


and  by  its  decay  adds  value  to  the  manure.  It 
is  much  better  for  a  farmer  to  peel  a  few 
rods  of  his  best  meadow,  than  to  have  his  ma¬ 
nure  wasting  all  summer  for  want  of  absorbents. 


How  to  get  Work  Done  on  a  Farm. — 
Every  farmer  is  at  times  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  number  of  things  that  re¬ 
quires  to  be  done.  We  have  seen  a  nervous 
man  in  such  circumstances  commence  one  job 
and  before  he  had  got  fairly  started,  abandon  it 
for  something  that  seemed  more  pressing,  mere¬ 
ly  to  leave  this  in  the  same  unfinished  state ; 
and  when  night  came  he  had  accomplished  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  and  passed  hours  tossing  about 
on  a  sleepless  bed  thinking  what  he  should  do 
on  the  morrow.  A  young  farmer  could  not 
adopt  a  better  rule  than  to  repeat  to  himself 
every  morning,  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,”  and  act  upon  it. 
When  a  job  is  commenced,  finish  before  begin¬ 
ning  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  attend  to 
the  little  things.  But  if  you  happen  to  get 
behind,  strike  a  lively  gait,  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  when  it  is  done,  take  a  little  rest  by 
immediately  commencing  another,  and  in  this 
way  you  will  pull  through  in  good  time. 
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Tying  Materials. 

In  small  gardening  operations  the  amount  of 
tying  materials  required  is  not  large,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  article  in  the 
necessary  quantity  is  not  felt.  In  large  nurser¬ 
ies  and  vineyards,  it  is  quite  another  matter. — 
Unless  the  proper  material  is  at 
hand,  the  •work  is  poorly  done, 
or  so  slowly  as  to  cause  a  loss 
of  time,  and  consequently  of 
money.  Last  year  we  had  an 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  wil¬ 
low  for  nursery  and  vineyard 
purposes.  The  slender  shoots  of 
the  Osier,  or  the  Golden  Willow, 
are  largely  employed  by  nursery¬ 
men  in  binding  trees  for  pack¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  vineyardist  for 
fastening  the  canes  of  the  vines 
to  the  trellis. — For  tying  up  the 
young  growth  of  vines,  Papaw 
bark  and  cotton  twine  are  used ; 
and  recently  the  shreds  of  gunny 
bags  have  been  found  available 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  nicer 
ties  required  in  budding,  prob¬ 
ably  no  material  is  superior  to 
the  bass  bark.  The  Russian  mats 
made  of  this  material,  are  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  much  used  for  packing  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  articles.  The 
strands  of  a  fresh,  bright  mat, 
softened  by  soaking,  make  a  tying  material  that 
is  nearly  perfect.  The  Cuba  bast  is  very  strong, 
but  it  is  too  inflexible.  The  inner  bark  of  our 
native  Bass  wood,  or  Linden,  when  well  pre¬ 
pared,  makes  an  excellent  tie.  In  the  French 
nurseries  they  use  two  aquatic  plants,  which, 
though  common  with  us,  we  have  not  known  to 
be  employed  by  our  nurserymen— the  Bur-reed 
and  Cat-tail.  Both  these  are  found  along  our 
ponds  and  in  marshy  places.  The  Bur-reed 
(Sparganium)  is  less  known  than  the  other.  It 
is  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  engraving. 
It  is  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  has 
long  ribbon  -  like 
leaves,  and  bears 
its  flowers  in  dense 
globular  heads, 
scattered  along  the 
stem ;  the  upper 
ones  are  sterile, 
but  the  lower  ones 
ripen  into  a  spheri¬ 
cal  cluster  of  point¬ 
ed  seed  -  vessels, 
forming  a  bur  an 
inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  Cat¬ 
tail  ( Typlia )  is  too 
well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  description. 

These  plants  are 
collected  towards 
the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer,  dried  in  bun¬ 
dles,  and  stored 
away.  When  re¬ 
quired  for  use, 
they  are  soaked 
for  some  hours  in  water,  and  then  wrung  out. 
Baltet,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Art  of 
Grafting,  recommends  these  tying  materials,  but 
says:  “A  proper  medium  between  wet  and  dry 
is  necessary.  If  too  dry  the  leaves  lack  strength 
and  break ;  and  if  too  moist  they  cause  the  de¬ 


cay  of  the  bud.”  Some  of  the  western  nursery¬ 
men  find  Indian  corn  husks,  those  of  delicate 
texture  selected  from  the  inner  layers,  to  serve 
admirably  as  a  tie  in  budding.  It  is  preferred 
by  some  nurserymen  to  all  other  ties,  as  it  de¬ 
cays  very  soon,  and  yielding  to  the  growth 
of  the  stock,  saves  the  trouble  of  removal. 


The  Variegated  Alyssum, 

The  common  Sweet  Alyssum  ( Alyssum  mari- 
timum),  is  a  well-known,  garden  annual,  form¬ 
ing  large  spreading  tufts  with  numerous  clusters 
of  small,  white  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Candy-tuft  in  appearance,  and  have  a  re¬ 
markably  sweet,  honey-like  odor.  Of  late  years 
a  variety  with  the  leaves  margined  with  yellow¬ 
ish-white  has  appeared  in  our  collections,  and 
is  very  useful  in  contrast  with  other  plants,  as 
its  subdued  color  answers  admirably  to  set  off 


more  brilliant  things.  The  variegation  is  so 
fixed  that  it  is  reproduced  true  from  seed.  Seeds 
are  yielded  but  sparingly,  and  the  plant  is  gener¬ 
ally  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  are  rooted 
with  ease.  It  is  frequently  grown  in  green-houses 
in  winter;  and  is  useful  for  hanging  baskets. 


Growing  Lettuce  in  Hot-beds. 

BY  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

In  this  latitude  the  seed  for  lettuce  to  be  grown 
in  hot-beds  should  be  sown,  to  be  safe,  at  two 
different  times,  say,  August  25th  and  September 
5th.  The  variety  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is 
the  Boston  Market  or  Tennis  Ball. 
Before  sowing,  the  bed  for  the  seed 
should  be  prepared  in  the  very 
best  manner  by  thoroughly  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  or  digging  and 
raking,  and  be  enriched  with  short 
manure  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  surface  being 
fined  down  by  raking,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly ;  whether 
broadcast  or  in  rows  makes  little 
difference,  but  if  sown  so  that  the 
plants  will  stand  an  inch  apart 
each  way,  when  they  come  up, 
they  will  be  much  stronger  than  if 
they  are  at  half  that  distance.  As 
the  weather  is  often  dry  at  the 
season  named,  the  seed  after  being 
raked  in  should  be  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller  or  trodden  down  with 
the  feet,  particularly  if  the  soil  is 
dry.  If  the  seed  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  sown,  but  little  labor  will  be 
necessary  except  to  pull  out  such 
weeds  as  may  come  up,  but  if  too 
thick,  the  plants  had  better  be  thin¬ 
ned  out  to  the  required  distance. 

The  next  thing  now  is  to  prepare  for  the  hot¬ 
beds.  The  best  situation  for  them  is  a  position 
sheltered  by  woods,  hills,  or  fencing,  from  the 
north  arid  west.  The  number  to  be  used  must 
govern  the  length  of  the  lines;  but  we  should 
say  that  a  convenient  length  is  300  feet,  or  about 
100  sashes  in  length,  leaving  a  distance  of  nine 
or  ten  feet  between  the  rows  so  that  a  cart  or 
wagon  can  pass  between  with  manure,  soil,  etc., 
also  for  the  convenience  of  laying  the  mats  and 
shutters  used  in  covering.  The  pits  for  the 
hot-beds  are  sunk  about  2*|2  feet  deep,  and  of 
the  width  of  the 
sash — G  feet.  Posts 
are  placed  along  the 
back  rising  above 
the  surface  9  or  10 
inches,  and  along 
the  front  about  G 
inches  less,  to  give 
pitch.  To  these 
posts,  boards  are 
nailed ;  and  across 
are  placed  the  slides 
or  rafters  on  which 
the  sashes  rest.  This 
completes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  pit.  As 
the  lettuce  plants 
will  be  fit  to  be 
planted  about  the 
middle  of  October, 
the  manure  or  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  hot¬ 
bed  should  have 
been  in  preparation, 
at  least  three  weeks' 
previous.  This  mayj 
either  be  horse  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  leaves,  or  with  refuse  hops, 
or  stable  manure  only;  but  of  whatever  com¬ 
posed  it  must  be  placed  in  heaps  to  induce  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  frequently  turned  to  “sweeten” 
it  or  dispel  the  rank  heat.  When  ready  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  pit  to  the  depth  of  about  18 
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inches;  if  rough  it  may  be  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  to  that  depth,  but  if  short  aud  heavy,  it  need 
only  be  patted  down  by  the  fork ;  for,  if  the  heat¬ 
ing  material  is  short  and  wet,  being  too  much 
trodden  down  it  will  “  fire-fang,”  or  burn  itself 
out.  On  the  manure,  place  4  or  6  inches  of  soil 
previously  prepared  by  having  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  well  pulverized  manure.  It  is 
now  ready  for  planting.  The  plants  should 
be  about  7  inches  apart  each  way,  or,  about  fifty 
under  each  sash.  If  the  weather  is  mild  after 
planting,  the  sashes  must  be  lifted  so  as  to  ensure 
thorough  ventilation,  but  they  need  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  at  night  with  mats  or  shutters  until  frost 
comes.  Through  November  no  other  covering 
except  straw  mats  will  be  necessary ;  but  from 
December  onward  the  mats  must  be  covered 
by  shutters  so  as  to  entirely  protect  the  lettuce 
from  frost,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  getting 
frozen  hard;  a  slight  frost  would  not  materially 
injure  it,  but  if  kept  entirely  clear  of  frost  so  much 
the  better.  If  due  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  crop  it  will  be  ready  for  market  about 
Christmas,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  varies 
from  Christmas  until  the  end  of  January.  At  this 
season  it  brings  at  wholesale,  if  a  fair  crop,  an 
average  of  $10  per  100  heads,  giving,  say  clear 
of  all  contingencies,  $4  per  sash.  Now  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  the  sashes,  a  reserve  of  plants 
must  be  on  hand,  that  have  been  planted  thickly 
in  cold-frames,  to  plant  in  the  liot-beds  as  soon 
as  the  first  crop  has  been  cut  out.  This  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  now,  for  everything  is  ready,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fork  up  the  soil  a-fresh 
and  plant  as  before;  following  the  same  process 
of  protecting  at  night  with  mats  and  shutters, 
and  ventilating  during  fine  weather.  The  crop 
will  come  in  by  the  first  of  April ;  at  this  time  the 
price  is  sometimes  lower,  but  rarely  lower  than 
$3  per  sash.  About  the  first  of  April  is  in 
time  to  plant  the  third  crop  of  lettuce  which 
Avill  come  in  about  the  middle  of  May,  bringing, 
say,  $2  per  sash.  Thus  the  three  crops  give  in 
the  aggregate,  $9  per  sash.  These  prices  are  a 
fair  average  for  the  winter  and  spring  of  1870. 
Let  us  look  at  the  first  cost  and  receipts  of,  say, 


200  saslies,  3X6,  at  $3.00  each . $600 

Construction  of  pits  for  same .  200 

200  '/2  inch  Pine  shutters,  @$1.50 .  300 

130  straw  mats.  @$1.00 .  150 

Labor  of  one  person  from  1st.  Oct.  to  1st  June .  300 

Cost  of  selling  $1,SOO  at  10  per  cent .  ISO 

20  loads  manure  at  $3  per  load .  .  60 


$1,700 

Product  of  the  three  crops  of  200  sashes  at  $9  each  $1,800 


Profit  over  all . $  10 


It  will  be  understood  that  $1,250  of  this 
amount  of  expenditure  is  capital  invested  in 
material  that  will  keep  in  good  working  order, 
with  a  little  repairing,  for  a  dozen  years.  I  have 
sashes  in  use  now  which  have  been  in  the  service 
for  20  years,  which  may  still  do  duty  10  years 
longer.  I  'think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  yearly 
profit  at  present  prices  (and  they  are  better  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago),  of  200  sashes 
properly  worked  in  lettuce  thus  grown,  would 
give  from  $800  to  $1,000  a  year  to  a  man  who 
was  not  afraid  of  putting  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  2,000 
sashes  would  give  a  profit  in  the  same  ratio. 
For  the  reason  as  I  have  before  said,  in  writing 
on  vegetable  products,  that  one  man  having  a 
large  quantity  of  a  perishable  article  on  hand 
will  often  experience  a  difficulty  in  selling  it. 


A  Holler  Barrow. — An  implement  in  which 
the  garden  roller  and  wheel-barrow  are  com¬ 
bined,  is  in  use  in  the  public  grounds  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  England.  The  engraving  renders  any 
description  unnecessary.  When  used  as  a  roller 


it  may  be  brought  to  the  desired  weight  by 
placing  stones  in  the  box,  which  is  made  of  iron 
plate.  It  is  emptied  by  lifting  the  handle  and 
dumping  the  contents.  It  possesses  advantages 
over  a  common  wheel-barrow,  as  it  is  not,  like 
that,  liable  to  cut  up  the  walks  and  lawns — a 
great  annoyance,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The 


implement  is  found  useful  in  carrying  away  cut 
grass  and  fallen  leaves,  and  in  bringing  ferti¬ 
lizers  on  to  lawns,  or  in  general  garden  traffic. 

Summer  Propagation  of  Shrubs. 

Those  who  wish  to  multiply  such  shrubs  as 
they  have  in  their  gardens,  generally  divide  a 
clump  or  remove  suckers,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  shrubs  divide  very  well  in  these  ways, 
but  with  others  the  stems  thus  separated  are 
but  poorly  furnished  with  roots;  and  when  set 
out,  if  they  live  at  all,  are  a  long  while  in  be¬ 
coming  vigorous  plants.  It  is  much  better  to 
start  vigorous  little  plants  from  cuttings.  Nur¬ 
serymen  and  florists  who  do  things  on  a  large 
scale,  use  appliances  adapted  to  the  work;  and 
the  amateur,  seeing  the  extensive  propagating 
houses,  is  apt  to  think  that  lie  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  without  a  similar  arrangement.  With  a 
saucer  of  clean  sand  and  a  supply  of  water,  he 
can  do,  in  summer  at  least,  quite  as  well  in  a 
small  way  as  the  florist  does  in  his  large  opera¬ 
tions.  We  have  before  described  and  advocated 
what  is  called  saucer  propagation  for  verbenas 
and  other  soft  wooded  plants.  Our  own  suc- 
cessand  that  of  our  friends,  in  multiplying  shrubs 
by  its  use,  induces  us  to  commend  it  to  those  who 
have  choice  shrubs  which  they  would  like  to 
propagate.  A  saucer  or  similar  dish  is  filled 
with  clean  sand — beach  sand  will  do  if  the  salt 
is  washed  out  of  it.  Cuttings  of  the  green,  ten¬ 
der  growth  of  shrubs  an  inch  or  so  long  arc 
stuck  in  the  sand  close  together.  The  sand  is 
then  made  thoroughly  wet — “  sopping  wet,”  and 
kept  so,  the  saucer  being  exposed  to  full  sun¬ 
light.  Success  depends  upon  keeping  the  sand 
always  wet;  and  as  evaporation  proceeds  rapid¬ 
ly  in  summer,  the  process  requires  more  care 
than  when  cuttings  arc  treated  in  this  way  in  the 
spring  months.  The  Terrace-pot  described  by 
Mr.  Henderson  in  May  last  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  frequent  watering.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  show  a  root,  no  matter  how  small,  they 
should  be  potted  in  small  pots  of  good  soil  and 
placed  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days.  Weigelas, 
Spirreas,  and  a  few  other  shrubs  that  we  have 
tried  in  this  manner  succeeded  admirably.  We 
do  not  say  that  all  shrubs  will  do  as  well,  as  they 
differ  very  much  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
strike  root.  Another  method  is  to  use  hardened 
or  partly  ripened  wood  of  the  present  season’s 
growth,  and  place  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  sash  and  in  a  shady  place.  A  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  sash  may  bo  made  by  tacking  a  piece 
of  muslin  over  a  frame.  This  will  admit  suffi¬ 
cient  light  and  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation. 
The  earth  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed  should 
be  light  and  sandy,  and  water  must  be  supplied 
as  often  as  needed.  Not  only  may  cuttings  of 
shrubs  be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  those  of 
Geraniums  and  other  plants  desired  for  the 
house  in  the  winter  may  be  rooted  with  ease. 


Markets  near  Home. 

The  natural  gravitation  of  produce  is  towards 
the  large  cities.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  heavier  productions  of  the  farm,  but 
fruits  and  garden  .vegetables  find  their  way 
there  as  well.  The  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City  are 
supplied  in  good  part  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  have  first  made  a  journey  to  the  city,  and 
are  from  here  distributed  to  various  points. 
The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  other  large  cities. 
The  markets  of  towns  and  villages  are  poorly 
supplied  with  things  that  are  produced  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Large  city  mar¬ 
kets  present  advantages  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  one  who  raises  garden-produce 
is  always  sure  of  a  sale  at  some  rate ;  and  he 
■who  would  purchase  is  quite  certain  to  find  any 
article  in  season  that  he  may  desire.  On  the 
other  hand  the  producer  often  suffers  when 
there  is  a  “glut  in  the  market,”  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  his  articles  in  all  the  worse  condi¬ 
tion  for  long  travel.  We  give  an  instance  of 
what  was  done  by  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  last  season,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  towards  establishing  a  market  near 
home.  This  gentleman  grows  strawberries 
largely,  but  lie  is  a  little  north  of  New  York  ; 
and  by  the  time  his  fruit  is  ready  the  market  is 
overflowing  with  berries  from  New  Jersey,  and 
he  has  been  obliged  to  sell  his  fine  fruit  tit  the 
time  when  prices  were  at  their  lowest.  Last 
year  he  took  his  fruit  to  “S.,”  a  flourishing 
town  about  ten  miles  from  his  place,  and  had  it 
understood  that  he  would  bring  it  regularly 
during  the  season.  Both  parties  were  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement ;  the  people  of  “  S.”  found 
that  they  need  not  send  to  New  York  for  ber¬ 
ries,  and  the  grower  obtained  much  better  re¬ 
turns,  as  he  saved  freight  and  commissions. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  what  was  done  in  this 
instance  may  be  done  in  many  others;  and  that 
growers  who  live  near  towns  and  villages  will 
often  do  better  in  the  long  run  to  establish  a 
market  for  perishable  articles,  in  small  places, 
than  take  the  risks  of  the  enormous  competition 
always  found  in  the  larger  ones.  One  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  this  matter  is  to  convince  the 
customers  of  the  smaller  place  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  sufficient  and  regular ;  otherwise 
they  will  prefer  to  send  to  the  great  centers 
where  they  know  that  the  supply  is  certain. 
- -  .  — . — — .  » — —  >-•- - 

Hotes  from  the  Pines, 


Rhododendrons  ! — It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
look  at  that  group;  to  be  sure  there  are  only  five 
plants;  but  if  one  wishes  to  see  them  by  the 
acre  he  should  go  to  Parsons  &  Co’s  Nursery 
in  Flushing,  where  they  are  made  a  specialty. 
I  don’t  know  how  a  few  dollars  can  be  better 
invested  in  flowering  shrubs  than  to  use  them 
for  Rhododendrons.  Only  sorts  of  proved 
hardiness  should  be  purchased.  Many  suppose 
that^they  require  great  care  and  petting,  but  they 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  except  it 
contains  too  much  lime.  They  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  I  have  one  in  flower  as  I 
write,  which  two  years  ago  some  wretch  pulled 
up,  broke  from  it  every  flower  cluster,  and  left 
it  a  wreck  of  a  plant,  too  unsightly  to  be  returned 
to  its  former  place.  I  put  it  to  bed  in  a  pail,  in 
a  corner  of  the  backyard  for  a  hospital,  and  fed 
it  on  water.  It  broke  finely  and  in  autumn  was 
well  supplied  with  foliage  and  buds  and  the 
next  spring  bloomed  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  it.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of  their 
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bloom,  the  line,  broad  foliage,  which  is  green  all 
the  year,  commends  them. 

Moving  a  Large  Arbor-Vitu*:. — A  fine 
Arbor-Vitse,  twenty  feet  high  and  furnished  to 
the  ground,  stood  too  near  the  house ;  and  after 
much  hesitation  we  concluded  to  move  it.  The 
earth  was  dug  away  so  as  to  leave  a  good  ball 
with  the  roots,  and  then  it  was  to  be  transport¬ 
ed  to  its  new  place  upon  a  stone-boat.  Every¬ 
thing  was  made  ready,  and  some  extra  force 
called  in;  but  the  tree  set  all  our  calculations  at 
nauglit.  The  sandy  soil  would  not  stay  with 
the  roots  at  all,  but  left  them  almost  as  clean  as 
if  they  had  been  washed.  The  roots  were  kept 
wet  until  they  were  covered  in  replanting,  and 
now  the  new  growth  is  starting  and  the  removal 
is  thus  far  a  success.  August,  however,  will  de¬ 
cide  the  matter. 

Poison  Ivy  is  a  great  nuisance.  One  of  us 
has  been  sorely  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  a  miserable  weed  which  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Probably  only  a  small 
minority  of  people  are  susceptible  to  its  poison¬ 
ous  influence,  but  it  affects  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  it  a  serious  nuisance,  and  one  which 
should  he  suppressed.  In  many  places  it  covers 
almost  every  fenceposf.  If  it  is  proper  to  make 
laws  restraining  a  man  from  raising  Canada 
thistles  to  infest  his  neighbor’s  land,  there  ought 
to  be  one  to  prevent  him  from  poisoning 
his  neighbors  as  they  pass  along  the  highway. 

Honeysuckles. — Dr.  K.  has  the  ‘pillars  of 
his  veranda  very  neatly  covered  with  honey¬ 
suckles;  four  vines  run  up  at  each  pillar  and  are 
equally  covered  with  foliage  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  We  generally  see  naked  stems  below 
and  a  mass  of  branches  above.  The  Doctor 
sets  out  a  plant  and  allows  four  shoots  to  start 
from  the  root;  these  are  each  trained  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  wire.  When  the  shoots  are  a  few 
feet  high  the  point  is  pinched  ;  this  causes  a 
branch  to  start  at  each  leaf;  the  uppermost 
branch  will  continue  up  the  wire  for  a  leader 
and  after  a  while  it  is  pinched  again.  The  side 
shoots  are  also  pinched  if  they  grow  too  strong. 
The  result  is  a  stem  with  short  branches  along 
its  sides,  which  makes  a  very  neat  appearance. 


Can  I  Succeed  as  a  Market  Gardener  ? 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


“D.  H.,”  writes  me  thus:  “I  am  a  book¬ 
keeper  with  a  salary  from  which  I  can  save  but 
little;  but  by  rigid  economy  during  a  series  of 
years,  I  have  scraped  together  $2,000.  My 
health  is  only  ordinary.  With  that  capital  can 
I  succed  as  a  Market  Gardener  by  hiring  an  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener  ?” - This  inquiry  is  a  type 

of  hundreds  I  now  receive  annually,  and  to 
which  may  be  given  this  general  reply.  From 
the  nature  of  the  question  no  very  definite 
answer  can  be  given,  though  I  would  say  that 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  success.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  chances  of  success 
iu  mercantile  business  are  even  far  less  than 
this.  “D.  H.”  maybe  a  capital  book-keeper, 
yet  it  is  doutful  if  he  has  the  necessary  endur¬ 
ance  to  stand  the  wear  on  the  constitution  that 
market  gardening  involves.  If  he  concludes  to 
start  at  gardening,  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
select  a  soil  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  In 
most  sections  of  the  country  there  are  fewer  soils 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  than 
there  are  those  that  are  unsuitable.  Again,  lie 
is  an  educated  man,  and  this  very  fact  would  be 
rather  against  him  than  otherwise ;  as  it  would 


naturally  incline  him  to  refined  society  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  beginner 
in  market  gardening  cannot  possibly  afford  to 
indulge  in.  The  hiring  of  an  “  experienced 
gardener”  would  take  all  the  cream  off  of  the 
profits;  experienced  market  gardeners  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  scarce ;  our  laborers  iu  the  market 
gardens  are  generally  an  ignorant  class,  with 
very  little  ambition,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  is  fit  to  manage.  Though  employing 
thirty  hands  myself,  I  have  often  been  sadly  at 
a  loss  to  select  from  them  a  suitable  man  as 
foreman,  though  many  of  them  had  been  with 
me  for  years.  When  one  shows  the  necessary 
ability,  his  services  are  much  sought  after,  and 
he  readily  commands  $>.500  or  $G00  a  year  and 
board.  Clerks,  book-keepers,  nor  city-bred  men 
generally,  are  not  the  ones  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful  as  workers  of  the  soil ;  few  of  them  have 
any  conception  of  the  labor  required  to  be  done 
to  ensure  success.  I  started  business  in  Jersey 
City  at  the  age  of  23,  with  a  capital  of  $500, 
which  it  had  taken  me  three  years  to  make  as  a 
working  gardener.  For  the  first  five  yeajrs  I 
was  in  business,  I  can  safely  say  that  we  wprked, 
on  an  average,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  winter  and 
summer,  with  rarely  a  day  for  recreation.  Now 
the  majority  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  or  sales¬ 
men  do  not  work  much  more  than  half  that 
time,  and  few  of  them  could  endure  this  length¬ 
ened  strain  in  a  summer’s  sun, — and  ivithout 
this  endurance  success  is  out  of  the  question; 
for  all  beginners  to-day  must  do  as  we  did  until 
they  get  their  heads  above  water, — or  else  such 
is  the  competition,  they  must  go  to  the  wall  in 
the  business  ;  we  therefore  caution  “  D.  II.,”  and 
all  such  who  are  not  in  robust  health  to  avoid 
either  farming  or  gardening,  if  their  necessities 
require  them  to  make  a  living  thereby.  That  the 
work  of  the  farmer  or  gardener  is  conducive  to 
health  when  health  has  not  been  impaired,  there 
is  no  question;  but  the  long  hours  of  labor  and 
the  exposure  necessary  to  success  must  tell 
against  a  feeble  constitution. 

- - - *-®b. - 

Perfected  Crown  Grafting. 


Having  occasion  to  graft  over  a  pear-tree 
while  it  was  in  full  leaf,  we  tried,  for  most  of  the 
limbs,  what  the  French  call  the  Perfected  Crown 
Graft.  The  cion  is  shaped  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  stock  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  off  as  for 
cleft  grafting,  but  if  only  one  cion  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted,  it  is  cut  sloping  as  in  figure  2.  Instead 
of  making  a  cleft  in  the  wood,  a  longitudinal  cut 
is  made  through  the  bark  only.  A  thin  line  of 

bark  is  cut  a- 
tvay  from  the 
left-hand  edge 
of  the  wedge- 
shaped  portion 
of  the  cion,  as 
at/,  fig.  1.  The 
left-hand  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  (C, 
fig.  2),  is  slight¬ 
ly  lifted  and 
the  cion  thrust 
down  between 
perfected  grafting.  it  and  the  wood, 
the  edge,  /,  of  the  cion  coming  in  contact  with 
that  portion  (D,  fig.  2),  of  the  bark  of  the  stock 
that  is  not  disturbed.  Figure  3  shows  the  cion 
in  place.  Two  cions  may  be  placed  in  a  large 
limb,  in  which  case  it  is  cut  off  square,  and  the 
notch  on  the  cion  is  square  instead  of  slanting. 
The  'wounds  are  covered  with  grafting  wax  iu 


the  usual  manner.  The  success  thus  far  is  very 
satisfactory ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  union 
will  be  strong  enough  when  the  grafts  have 
grown  larger.  The  operation  is  much  easier  to 
perform  than  to  describe,  and  is  quite  rapidly 
done.  After  the  stock  has  started  to  grow, 
this  method  is  much  safer  than  cleft  grafting, 
which  at  that  season  is  troublesome  to  do. 

- - -  e- »— - *-*— — - 

Peach  Crates. 

Planters  will  now  be  making  ready  for  the 
transportation  of  their  crop  to  market,  and  we 
give  the  following  timely  directions  for  making 
a  crate  from  Mr.  Fulton’s  very  thorough  work 
on  Peach  Culture:  “  The  standard  dimensions 
of  a  crate  are  eight  inches  wide,  fourteen  deep, 
and  twenty-three  and  a  half  long,  outside  meas¬ 
ure.  They  are  made  of  pine  or  other  light  wood. 
The  ends  and  partition  are  sawed  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and  four¬ 
teen  long.  The  bottom  and  top  twenty-three 
and  a  half  long,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  sides  are  com¬ 
posed  of  four  slats,  twenty-three  and  a  half  inch¬ 
es  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  also 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Sometimes  light¬ 
er  stuff  is  used.  The  ends  and  partition  are 
thicker,  because  to  these  all  the  other  pieces  are 
nailed.  The  whole  crate  consists  of  thirteen 
pieces.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
any  intelligent  hand,  with  a  proper  frame,  can 
put  it  up  without  difficulty.  The  stuff  is  some¬ 
times  planed  on  the  outside,  which  gives  it  a 
much  neater  appearance.  Crate's  cost  from 
thirteen  to 
twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  100. 

— They  go 
with  the 
p  cache  s, 
and  are  nev¬ 
er  returned;  CRATE, 

hence,  those  who  ship  in  crates  must  provide  as 
many  crates  as  they  have  fruit  to  fill  them.  The 
reasons  they  are  not  returned,  are  two.  First: 
they  cannot  be  packed  in  each  other  like  bas¬ 
kets,  but  occupy  precisely  as  much  room  as 
when  full.  They  are  much  more  troublesome  to 
handle,  and  the  transporters  will  not  return 
them  free  of  charge  as  they  do  baskets.  Second¬ 
ly  :  they  are  usually  reshipped  or  sent  at  once  to 
a  distant  market,  and  sold  with  the  peaches.” 


Worms  on  Currant  Busiies. — We  have 
often  recommended  the  use  of  powdered  white 
hellebore  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  which  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  currant  bushes.  This  is  very 
efficacious, though  it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to 
use  on  account  of  the  violent  sneezing  produced 
if  any  of  the  powder  finds  its  way  into  t lie  nos¬ 
trils.  Mr.  II.  G.  White,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  finds 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  soap  to  destroy  the  cater¬ 
pillars.  “Take  of  common  pine  tar  a  pint  and 
twice  the  quantity  of  common  soft  soap;  stir 
well  together  and  pour  sufficient  hot  water  up¬ 
on  it  to  dissolve,  and  mix  it;  this  will  make 
about  two  pailfuls  of  the  tar  water.  With  a 
fine  sprinkler,  or  with  a  syringe,  wet  the  bushes 
thoroughly.  This  same  mixture  is  better  for 
rose  bushes  than  soap  alone,  or  whale-oil  soap,  as 
I  have  tried  both.”  Mr.  W.  states  that  some  of 
his  neighbors  find  that  coal  ashes,  put  upon 
the  soil  around  the  currant  bushes,  keep  them 
free  from  the  caterpillars.  This  may  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  layer  of  ashes  makes  a  barrier 
through  which  the  parent  insect  cannot  penetrate 
when  it  leaves  its  winter  quarters  iu  the  ground. 
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Half-hardy  Passion-flowers. 

The  most  beautiful  species  of  Passion-flower 
( Passifiora )  can  only  be  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house;  but  there  are  two  which 
can,  with  a  little  care,  be  kept 
in  the  ground  through  the 
winter,  and  though  not  so 
showy  as  the  more  tender  ones, 
are  sufficiently  beautiful  and 
interesting  to  repay  the  little 
trouble  they  require.  The  spe¬ 
cies  referred  to  are  the  Blue 
Passion  -  flower  (P.  ccerulea), 
from  Brazil,  and  the  Flesh- 
colored  (P.  incarnata),  which 
is  native  from  Virginia  south¬ 
ward.  These  are  vines,  climb¬ 
ing  twenty  feet  or  more  by 
means  of  tendrils,  and  produc¬ 
ing  lobed  leaves  and  pretty 
flowers  that  are  remarkable  in 
structure.  The  one  figured  is 
the  Blue  Passion-flower,  and 
shows  the  general  characters 
of  the  flower  in  all  the  species. 

There  are  five  petals  and  as 
many  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
which  last  are  colored  on  the 
inside  and  give  the  flower  the 
appearance  of  being  composed 
of  ten  petals.  Within  the  pe¬ 
tals  is  a  conspicuous  crown  of 
rays,  or  thread-like  bodies, 
which  adds  much  to  the  show¬ 
iness  of  the  flowers,  as  it  is 
usually  more  strikingly  colored 
than  the  petals.  Then  we 
have  five  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  which  bears  three  styles 
with  large  button-like  stigmas 
at  their  extremities.  The  showy 
crown,  which  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  slender 
threads,  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
botanists.  Some  regard  the  rays 
as  modified  stamens,  and  it  is  stated  that  anthers 
have  been  produced  upon  them.  The  fruit  is  a 
large  berry  with  a  tough  rind,  containing  nu¬ 
merous  seeds  imbedded  in  a  pulp.  The  fruit  of 
many  species  is  edible ;  that  of  our  native  Flesh- 
colored  one  is  known  as  “  Maypops,”  and  that 
of  a  South-American  species  is  the  much  es¬ 
teemed  Granadilla. 

The  name  Passion¬ 
flower  was  given  by 
the  early  South- 
American  mission¬ 
aries  who  saw  in 
different  parts  of  the 
plant  symbols  of  the 
crucifixion.  The 
three  styles  were  to 
them  the  three  nails, 
two  for  the  hands 
and  one  for  the  feet; 
the  five  stamens  were 
the  five  wounds ;  the 
rays  the  crown  of 
thorns;  the  ten  parts 
of  the  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  the  Apostles; 

Peter  who  denied 
and  Judas  who  be¬ 
trayed,  being  absent;  the  tendrils  represented  the 
scourges,  and  the  lobed  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors.  It  does  not  need  any  such  exercise 
of  the  imagination  to  make  the  Passion-flower 
beautiful;  and  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  our 


most  desirable  climbers.  Plants  of  the  Blue  spe¬ 
cies  are  to  be  had  of  the  florists ;  it  may  be  kept 
as  a  green-house  plant,  or,  planted  out  to  orna¬ 
ment  a  veranda  or  trellis.  The  stem  is  killed  by 


the  frost,  but  if  the  root  lias  a  good  covering  of 
leaves  over  it,  it  may  be  preserved  through  the 
winter.  In  warmer  countries  it  is  hardy,  and 
forms  a  trunk  as  large  as  one’s  wrist.  The  native 
species  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it,  like  many  other  native 
plants,  is  more  difficult  to  procure  than  the  exotic 


ones.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden.  Another  native  species,  found 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Yellow 
Passion-flower  ( Passifiora  luted),  which  has 
greenish-yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  broad. 


Pot-layered  Strawberries. 

The  propagation  of  Strawberries  by  striking 
their  runners  in  pots  has  already  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  these  columns,  but 
another  season’s  experience 
has  so  impressed  us  with  the 
superiority  of  this  method,  that 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
it  with  more  emphasis.  It  is 
not  a  process  that  commends 
itself  to  those  who  grow  straw¬ 
berries  by  the  acre,  but  for  the 
amateur  it  is  of  the  greatest 
convenience ;  as  it  not  only 
renders  him  independent  of 
the  season,  but  saves  him  a 
year’s  time.  Let  us  suppose  a 
runner  roots  at  the  present 
time  in  the  soil  of  the  bed.  If 
taken  up  and  planted  out  in 
the  fall,  it  may  bear  a  few  ber¬ 
ries  next  year,  but  not  a  full 
crop  until  the  spring  of  1872. 
If  put  out  in  the  spring  of  ’71, 
it  will  not  bear  until  the  spring- 
following.  If  the  same  layer 
be  rooted  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  fairly  established,  it  is 
turned  out  of  the  pot,  say  in 
July,  it  will  make  a  strong 
plant  before  winter,  and  bear 
well  the  next  season.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  pot- 
layers  is,  that  the  roots  are 
undisturbed,  and  the  planting- 
may  be  done  in  the  hottest 
weather. — -The  operation  of 
pot-layering  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Prepare  a  compost  of 
good  garden  soil,  and  well-de¬ 
composed  manure,  letting  it  be 
light,  rich,  and  fine.  With 
this  fill  small  pots  ;  some  use 
them  as  large  as  4  inches 
across,  but  the  size  known  in 
the  trade  as  verbena  pots  are  sufficiently  large. 
These  may  be  had  at  the  potteries  at  about  a 
cent  a  piece,  if  many  are  taken.  The  pots  of 
compost  are  sunk  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  under  a 
runner,  before  it  has  taken  root  and  become 
fixed  in  the  bed.  The  pots  are  plunged  quite 
down  to  their  rims.  It  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary.  to  lay  a  small 
stone  or  clod  on  the 
runner  to  keep  the 
wind  from  moving 
it  out  of  place,  or  to 
fix  the  runner  by 
pressing  it  into  the 
soil  of  the  pot. — 
Roots  will  be  forrn- 
ed  rapidly  in  the  rich 
SY-  vsr-  compost  in  the  pots, 
and  when  the  plant 
has  become  well 
rooted,  it  may  be 
separated  from  the 
mother  plant,  and 
set  in  the  bed  where 
it  is  to  fruit.  The 
illustration  shows 
the  manner  in  which 
the  pots  are  placed. 
After  a  runner  takes  root,  it  will  throw  off 
another,  and  this  another,  and  so  on.  When 
but  few  plants  are  wanted,  it  is  well  to  pinch 
off  the  secondary  runners,  and  allow  only 
those  from  the  mother  plant  to  take  root. 


BLUE  passion-floweu — ( Passifiora  ccerulea.) 


STRIKING  STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS  IN  TOTS. 
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tW  ( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


A  Jelly  Bag. 


The  brilliancy  of  jellies  is  secured  by  careful  fil¬ 
tering  through  a  flannel  bag.  The  old  chemists 
under  the  name  of  Hippocrates’  sleeve  made  use  of 
the  same  thing  that  we  call  a  jelly  bag.  It  is  a 
conical  bag  of  stout  flannel,  shaped 
as  in  the  figure,  stretched  upon  a  hoop. 

One  14  inches  deep,  and  7  inches 
across  the  mouth,  is  a  convenient  size 
for  ordinary  use.  The  seam  should  be 
double  stitched  to  make  sure  that  no 
liquid  will  pass  through  it.  As  the 
bag  requires  to  be  washed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
hoop.  A  broad  hem  may  be  made  at 
the  top  into  which  a  wire  or  whale¬ 
bone  hoop  may  be  inserted,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  be  finished  by  sewing 
a  cord  to  it  to  make  a  strong  edge.  It 
can  then  be  easily  sewed  to  a  hoop  each  time  it  is 
used.  Iu  straining  jellies  which  solidify  when 
cold,  the  bag  should  be  hung  near  the  fire.  The 
first  portion  which  runs  through  will  be  turbid, 
and  should  be  poured  back  into  the  bag. 

- - -»-* — — -»  ©  ■— - - - - 

About  Canning  Fruit. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  preserving  fruit  in 
air-tight  cans  or  jars,  that  we  are  surprised  that  the 
inquiries  still  come  for  descriptions  of  the  process. 
As  our  circle  of  readers  widens,  it  each  year  in¬ 
cludes  new  ones  who  do  not  seem  to  have  practised 
this  admirable  household  economy.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  a  letter  came  from  Africa,  saying  that  the 
writer  had  seen  peaches  from  America  put  up  iu  a 
thin  liquid,  and  asking  if  we  could  find  out  how  it 
was  done.  In  our  own  families  the  canning  of  fruit 
is  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  advise  all  who  have 
never  tried  it  to  do  so  once ;  they  will  be  sure  to 
keep  up  the  practice  afterwards. 

The  Principle  should  be  understood,  in  order 
to  work  intelligently.  The  fruit  is  preserved  by 
placing  it  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  external  air  is 
entirely  excluded.  This  is  effected  by  surrounding 
the  fruit  by  liquid,  and  by  the  use  of  heat  to  rarify 
and  expel  the  air  that  may  be  entangled  iu  the  fruit 
or  lodged  in  its  pores.  The  preservation  does  not 
depend  upon  sugar,  though  enough  of  this  is  used 
iu  the  liquid  which  covers  the  fruit  to  make  it  pal¬ 
atable.  The  heat  answers  another  purpose  ;  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  ferment  which  fruits  naturally  contain, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  kept  from  contact  with  the 
external  air  they  do  not  decompose. 

The  Vessels  in  which  fruits  are  preserved  are 
tin,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Tin  is  used  at  the 
factories  where  large  quantities  are  put  up  for 
commerce,  but  is  seldom  used  iu  families,  as  more 
skill  in  soldering  is  required  than  most  persons  pos¬ 
sess.  Besides,  the  tins  are  not  generally  safe  to  use 
more  than  once.  Glass  is  the  preferable  material, 
as  it  is  readily  cleaned  and  allows  the  interior  to 
be  frequently  inspected.  Any  kind  of  bottle  or  jar 
that  has  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit  the  fruit 
and  that  can  be  securely  stopped,  positively  air¬ 
tight — which  is  much  closer  than  water-tight — will 
answer.  Jars  of  various  patterns  and  patents  are 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  sold  at  the  crockery 
and  grocery  stores.  These  have  wide  mouths, 
and  a  glass  or  metallic  cap  which  is  made  to  fit 
very  tightly  by  an  India-rubber  ring  between  the 
metal  aud  the  glass.  The  devices  for  these  caps 
are  numerous,  and  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
inventing  them.  We  have  used  several  patterns 
without  much  difference  iu  success,  but  have  found 
there  was  some  difference  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  jars  could  be  opened  and  closed.  The  best  are 
those  iu  which  atmospheric  pressure  helps  the 
sealing,  and  where  the  sole  dependence  is  not  upon 
screws  or  clamps.  To  test  a  jar,  light  a  slip  of  pa¬ 
per  and  hold  it  within  it.  The  heat  of  the  flame 
will  expand  the  air  and  drive  out  a  portion  of  it. 


Now  put  on  the  cap;  when  the  jar  becomes  cool 
the  air  within  will  contract,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  should  hold  the  cover  on  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off  without  first  let¬ 
ting  in  air  by  pressing  aside  the  rubber  or  by  such 
other  means  as  is  provided  in  the  construction 
of  the  jar.  When  regular  fruit  jars  are  not  used, 
good  corks  and  cement  must  be  provided. 

Cement  is  made  by  melting  1  %  oz-  of  tallow  with 
1  lb.  rosin.  The  stiffness  of  the  cement  may  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  use  of  more  or  less  tallow.  After 
the  jar  is  corked,  tie  a  piece  of  stout  drilling  over 
the  mouth.  Dip  the  cloth  on  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
into  the  melted  cement,  rub  the  cement  on  the 
cloth  with  a  stick  to  break  up  the  bubbles,  and 
leave  a  close  covering. 

The  Process. — Everything  should  be  in.  readi¬ 
ness,  the  jars  clean,  the  covers  well  fitted,  the  fruit 
picked  over  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  cement  and 
corks,  if  these  are  used,  at  hand.  The  bottles  or 
jars  are  to  receive  a  very  hot  liquid,  aud  they  must 
be  gradually  warmed  beforehand,  by  placing  warm 
water  in  them,  to  which  boiling  water  is  gradually 
added.  Commence  by  making  a  syrup  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter,  using  less  sugar  if  this  quantity  will  make  the 
fruit  too  sweet.  When  the  syrup  boils,  add  as 
much  fruit  as  it  will  cover,  let  the  fruit  heat  in  the 
syrup  gradually,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
ladle  it  into  the  jars  or  bottles  which  have  been 
warmed  as  above  directed.  Put  in  as  much  fruit 
as  possible,  and  then  add  the  syrup  to  fill  up  all  t  he 
interstices  among  the  fruit;  then  put  on  the  cover 
or  insert  the  stopper  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  a 
cloth  at  hand  dampened  in  hot  water  to  wipe  the 
necks  of  the  jars.  When  one  lot  has  been  bottled, 
proceed  with  more,  adding  more  sugar  and  water 
if  more  syrup  is  required.  Juicy  fruits  will  di¬ 
minish  the  syrup  much  less  than  others.  When 
the  bottles  are  cold,  put  them  away  in  a  cool,  dry, 
and  dark  place.  Do  not  tamper  with  the  covers 
iu  any  way.  The  bottles  should  be  inspected  every 
day  for  a  week  or  so,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  are 
imperfect.  If  fermentation  has  commenced,  bub¬ 
bles  will  be  seen  in  the  syrup,  aud  the  covers  will 
be  loosened.  If  taken  at  once,  the  contents  may 
be  saved  by  thoroughly  reheating. — Auother  way 
is  to  prepare  a  syrup  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Place 
the  fruit  in  the  bottles,  cover  with  the  syrup  and 
then  set  the  bottles  nearly  up  to  their  rims  in  a 
boiler  of  cold  water.  Some  wooden  slats  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  keep  the 
bottles  from  contact  with  it.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  is  then  heated  and  kept  boiling  until  the 
fruit  in  the  bottles  is  thoroughly  heated  through, 
when  the  covers  are  put  on,  and  the  bottles  allow¬ 
ed  to  cool.  It  is  claimed  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
is  better  preserved  in  this  way  than  by  the  other. 

What  may  be  Preserved. — All  the  fruits  that 
are  used  in  their  fresh  state  or  for  pies,  etc.,  aud 
Rhubarb,  or  Pie  plant,  and  Tomatoes.  Green  Peas, 
aud  Corn,  cannot  be  readily  preserved  in  families, 
as  they  require  special  apparatus.  Strawberries. 
Hard-fleshed  sour  varieties,  such  as  the  Wilson,  are 
better  than  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Directions 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  Raspberries  will  be  found  in 
a  Basket  item. 

Currants  need  more's ugar  than  the  foregoing. 
Blackberries  and  Huckleberries  are  both  very  satis¬ 
factorily  preserved,  and  make  capital  pies.  Cher¬ 
ries  aud  Plums  -  need  only  picking  over.  Reaches 
need  peeling  and  quartering.  The  skin  may  be 
removed  from  ripe  peaches  by  scalding  them 
in  water  or  weak  lye  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  transferring  them  to  cold  water.  Some  ob¬ 
tain  a  strong  peach  flavor  by  boiling  a  few  peach 
meats  in  the  syrup.  We  have  had  poaches  keep 
three  years,  and  were  then  better  than  those  sold 
at  the  stores.  Pears  are  pared  and  halved,  or 
quartered,  and  the  core  removed.  The  best,  high- 
flavored  and  melting  varieties  only  should  be 
used.  Coarse  baking  pears  are  unsatisfactory. 
Apples.  Very  few  put  up  these.  Try  some  high- 
flavored  ones,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
them.  Quinces.  There  is  a  great  contrast  be¬ 
tween  quinces  preserved  in  this  way  and  those 


done  up  in  the  old  way  of  pound  for  pound.  They 
do  not  become  hard,  and  they  remain  of  a  fine 
light  color.  Tomatoes  require  cooking  longer  than 
the  fruits  proper.  See  directions  for  these  among 
Basket  items.  Any  intelligent  person  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  principle  upon  which  fruit  is  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way,  will  soon  find  the  mechanical 
part  easy  of  execution  aud  the  results  satisfactory 


Sleeping  and  Eating  as  related  to  Health. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


How  many  healthy  men  and  women  can  you 
count  on  your  fingers  ’—grown  up  persons  who 
have  no  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  bowel  diseases, 
headaches,  nervousness,  nor  auy  other  of  the  long 
list  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  These  “  visitations 
of  Providence  ”  are  penalties  for  violating  the  laws 
of  health  ;  or,  they  are  the  harvest  that  results  from 
the  sowing  of  bad  seed  in  the  way  of  wrong  habits. 
For  the  old  sinners  there  is  not  much  help  nor  hope  ; 
but  how  shall  we  save  the  children  from  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  enfeebled  condition  of  their  parents  ?  It 
is  time  for  American  women  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  less  sad, — 
the  idea  of  such  a  set  of  feeble  and  nervous  crea¬ 
tures  as  American  women  generally  are,  setting 
themselves  up  as  the  guardians  of  health !  But  all 
must  agree  that  this  properly  falls  within  the 
natural  “sphere”  of  woman.  It  is  a  household 
matter.  For,  you  sec,  we  women  almost  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  or  ruin  the  health  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  best  and  wisest  citizens  by  our  manage¬ 
ment  or  mismanagement  of  our  homes.  Mental 
and  moral  power  depend  largely  upon  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  ;  and  this  depends  upon  the  food  we 
cat,  the  rest  and  exercise  we  take,  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  our  homes.  Good 
sleep  is  essential  to  health.  Both  brain  and  body 
need  plenty  of  rest  to  keep  them  in  good  working 
condition  for  a  series  of  years.  Nothing  makes 
young  women  grow  old-looking  so  fast  as  keeping 
late  hours.  Nine  o’clock  is  the  old-fashioned, 
country  bed-time;  and  it  is  the  best  bed-time  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Of  course  the  little  children 
should  go  earlier.  If  they  go  to  sleep  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  it  will  help  much  toward  refreshing 
slumber.  A  cheerful  “good  night,”  and  an  affec¬ 
tionate  kiss  (if  there  is  sufficient  spontaneity  about 
it  to  make  it  worth  anything)  are  decidedly  health¬ 
ful  for  the  little  ones. 

The  skin  is  full  of  pores,  through  which  impuri¬ 
ties  are  thrown  off  from  the  system.  This  exhala¬ 
tion  goes  ou  more  rapidly  during  sleep  than  at  auy 
other  time.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
body  should  be  washed  after  a  day  of  sweating 
work  or  play  in  the  dust.  Attention  to  this  will 
do  much  in  the  way  of  preventing  bowel  diseases 
and  fevers.  On  account  of  the  exhalation  of  im¬ 
purities  through  the  skin  during  sleep,  the  bedding 
should  be  well  aired,  each  day,  before  making  up. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  feather-beds.  None 
of  our  family  like  them  ;  but  I  would  willingly  pro¬ 
vide  one  for  any  elderly  person  to  whom  habit  had 
made  it  seem  a  necessity.  The  spring  mattrass 
is  generally  satisfactory,  but  it  needs  a  warm 
mattrass  over  it  in  winter.  For  my  own  use  I 
should  not  ask  anything  better  than  a  bed  of  well- 
cured  corn-husks,  or,  a  good  straw  bed  covered  with 
a  rather  thin  cotton  mattrass  or  a  thick  comforter. 
Such  a  mattrass  can  be  easily  washed.  Corn-husks 
wear  longer  than  straw,  make  less  dust,  aud  are 
more  elastie.  A  clean  hair  mattrass  is  an  excellent 
bed  ;  but  it  seems  desirable  to  use  bedding  that  can 
be  cleansed  without  much  trouble.  The  hair  of  a 
mattrass  can  be  washed  in  cool  water,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  put  back  in  a  clean  tick.  With  a  board 
frame  the  size  of  your  mattrass,  fastened  up  like  a 
quilting  frame,  aud  with  an  upholsterer’s  needle, 
you  can  make,  or  remake,  your  own  mattrass.  We 
made  one  so ;  but  I  always  dread  to  take  hold  of  the 
thick  heavy  mattrasses  in  taking  care  of  sleeping 
rooms.  Feather  pillows  remain  in  favor  after  the 
pretty  general  “going  out”  of  feather-beds — which 
is  unreasonable,  since  the  head  should  always  be 
kept  cool.  An  evenly-tacked,  hair  pillow  suits  me 
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best.  It  gets  hard  after  several  months’  use,  but 
it  is  only  a  half-hour’s  task  to  pick  up  the  hair  and 
tack  it  in  again.  It  is  horrible  to  sink  an  infant’s 
head  in  a  soft,  feather  pillow,  as  cradle-babies  are 
often  treated.  My  babies  have  never  seemed  to 
need  any  pillow  at  all  on  a  good  mattrass  ;  and,  as 
I  often  sleep  very  comfortably  without  one  myself, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  give  them  pillows  so  long  as 
they  seem  contented  without.  High  pillows  are 
always  objectionable ;  producing  round  shoulders 
and  curved  spines.  A  straight  position  of  the  body 
in  lied  is  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  stomach  during  sleep.  I  can  remember 
how  I  used  to  curl  up  almost  double  in  order  to 
keep  warm  on  winter  nights.  I  used  to  throw  my 
woolen  dress  and  skirt  on  the  outside  of  the  bed 
over  my  shoulders,  and  then  draw  up  my  feet  to 
get  them  under  its  warmth,  while  all  of  the  time 
extra  quilts  and  blankets  lay  piled  in  the  closet 
close  by.  Of  course  such  a  position  is  not  good 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  for  its  purifica¬ 
tion  by  the  free  introduction  of  fresh  air  to  the 
lungs.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
bed  with  cold  feet.  It  is  a  foolish  habit  to  rely  on 
a  soapstone  or  flat-iron  in  bed;  and  there  will  be 
no  need  of  it  if  flic  feet  are  warmed  before  going  to 
bed,  especially  if  warmed  by  exercise.  Much 
“toasting”  is  not  good  for  any  part  of  the  flesh. 
Cold  feet  often  result  from  indigestion  and  lack  of 
exercise.  Tight  shoes  and  tight  gaiters  also  cause 
cold  feet  by  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood.  A  cool  foot  bath  (not  cold,  but  comfortable) 
and  a  good  rubbing  afterward,  before  going  to  bed, 
are  better  than  a  soapstone  to  keep  tiie  feet  warm. 

Not  only  should  sleeping  rooms  and  beds  be  well 
aired  daily,  but  the  rooms  should  always  be  venti¬ 
lated  during  the  night.  It  is  best  to  have  two  open¬ 
ings  on  different  sides  of  the  room,  so  arranged 
that  the  bed  does  not  stand  in  the  draft ;  but  any 
opening  through  which  fresh  air  can  get  into  the 
room  is  better  than  none.  In  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  mosquitoes  abound,  it  pays,  in  every  way, 
to  have  netting  in  at  leastone  sash  of  each  window. 
If  you  cannot  do  better,  frames  can  be  made  of 
pieces  of  lath  nailed  together  with  the  netting 
tacked  on  with  tape  (or  narrow  strips  of  cloth)  and 
small  tacks.  As  it  grows  dark  all  the  mosquitoes 
that  get  into  the  room  fly  towards  the  light,  and  you 
can  easily  kill  them  on  the  netting  before  bringing 
a  lamp  into  the  room.  Healthy  sleep  is  almost 
impossible  whe-rc  insects  of  any  kind  have  a  chance 
to  worry  and  devour. 

Nothing  would  drive  me  so  near  despair  (as  a 
house-keeper)  as  to  find  that  bed-bugs  had  got  a 
lodging  in  the  walls  of  my  house.  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  they  arc  common  among  you>r  neigh¬ 
bors  (and  let  all  movers  into  a  new  locality  take 
warning)  “  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of”  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  nuisance.  They  come  in  books 
and  papers  that  you  lend,  and  they  come  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  your  visitors.  Bats  bring  them  too  ;  and 
t  his  is  another  reason  for  keeping  netting  in  the 
windows  when  bats  arc  abroad.  Kerosene  oil  is  a 
good  poison  for  these  insects,  applied  to  the  joints 
of  t lie  bedstead.  So  is  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water;  or  corrosive  sublimate;  but  kill  every  one 
you  sec,  and  look  sharp. 

"When  we  get  thoroughly  civilized  I  believe  we 
shall  all  have  a  good  bed  apiece,  and  never  habit¬ 
ually  sleep  even  two  in  abed  ;  but  three  in  abed  arc 
always  too  many,  even  when  one  is  a  baby — especi¬ 
ally  when  one  is  a  baby ;  it  is  quite  too  much  for 
the  little  one. 

Old  people  almost  always  awake  earlier  than 
young  persons  do,  and  arc  apt  to  feel  quite  out  of 
patience  with  the  morning  naps  of  later  sleepers. 
It  is  unfair  ;  for  the  growing  boys  and  girls  who  are 
in  their  teens  seem  to  need  more  sleep  than  any 
other  class,  except  the  very  little  ones.  If  they 
must  rise  early  they  should  be  particular  to  go  to 
bed  early.  Late  suppers  interfere  very  much  with 
refreshing  sleep.  I  don’t  mean  party  suppers,  with 
their  rich  cakes  and  confectionery, — but  farmers’ 
suppers,  which  are  often  deferred  until  the  day’s 
work  is  ail  done,  witli  an  idea  of  saving  t  ime.  The 
body  is  then  so  weary  and  the  stomach  so  exhaust¬ 
ed  that  good  digestion  is  almost  impossible;  and 


yet  this  late  meal  is  usually  heavier  than  an  earlier 
supper  would  have  been.  Broken  rest,  bad  dreams, 
nightmares,  and  bad  tastes  in  the  mouth  on  awaken¬ 
ing,  are  the  natural  results  of  late  or  heavy  sup¬ 
pers.  If  the  stomach  gets  through  its  hard  work 
and  can  rest  during  sleep,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
lying  on  the  back.  Sick  headaches  may  often  be 
traced  to  heavy  meals  when  the  body  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  digest  them  property.  With  an  early 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  twelve,  supper  should  come 
as  early  as  half-past  five  or  six  o’clock  at  the  latest. 

Nearly  all  physicians  agree  that  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death  than  intemper¬ 
ance  in  eating.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
w  hat  we  eat,  but  quite  as  much  difference  to  our 
good  health  how  we  eat ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  parents  to  look  after  their  children’s  habits 
in  this  respect.  Those  children  are  fortunate  who 
early  get  accustomed  to  plain  fare  and  regular 
meals.  With  three  meals  a  day  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  extra  lunches.  If  any  mother  thinks 
her  children  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  would  be 
well  for  her  to  experiment  a  little.  Have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  nothing  but  plain,  unbuttered  bread  is 
to  be  eaten  between  meals  or  away  from  the  table, 
and  very  likely  the  child  who  eats  little  at  the  table 
and  gets  hungry  for  cookies  and  pieces  of  pie  be¬ 
tween  meals,  will  go  hungry  until  the  next  meal 
rather  than  to  eat  bread  alone.  And  yet  there  is  no 
cruelty  in  this;  for  genuine  hunger  can  be  satisfied 
by  plain  bread.  I  have  seen  this  tried,  and  think 
it  a  good  way  to  break  up  a  bad  habit  and  save  our 
children  from  dyspepsia. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  health 
journals  lately,  about  drink  at  meals — whether 
warm  drinks  or  cold  water  was  best.  I  have 
wanted  to  put  in  my  word,  and  here  it  is.  There 
is  very  seldom  any  necessity  for  drinking  at  all  at 
meal  times.  We  have  learned  this  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  quite  accidentally.  When  we  “  set  up 
house-keeping,”  one  half  of  our  family  of  two  was 
accustomed  to  use  tea  and  coffee.  The  other 
half  had  an  aversion  to  them.  Neither  was  willing 
to  be  a  law-maker  for  the  other,  but  the  subject 
was  often  pleasantly  discussed.  I  was  willing  to 
make  tea  and  coffee  for  my  husband  as  long  as  he 
believed  in  their  use  ;  but  he  never  felt  quite  com- 
fortable  taking  these  beverages  alone.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  join  with  him,  I  saw  so  many  mis¬ 
eries  in  the  future  as  possible  results  of  such  a 
habit,  and  besides,  we  needed  to  economize.  “Then 
let  us  drink  water,”  said  my  husband.  Soon  after 
this  decision,  our  little  round  table  became  some¬ 
what  crowded  by  an  additional  plate,  and  we  began 
to  set  the  water-pitcher  and  tumblers  on  an  adja¬ 
cent  stand.  I  noticed  that  when  I  passed  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  one  of  my  companions  it  seemed  to  suggest 
thirst  where  none  had  been  previously  felt ;  and, 
knowing  that  it  is  always  unhealthy  to  wash  down 
our  food  instead  of  chewing  it  thoroughly  and 
mingling  it  well  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  digestion,  I 
concluded  to  offer  no  one  water  until  it  was  called 
for.  This  wrought  a  speedy  change  in  our  habits, 
and  we  were  all  surprised  but  well  satisfied.  For 
several  years  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing  anything  at  meals,  and  think  nothing  about  it. 
Between  meals  we  drink  water  as  thirst  requires. 
When  we  have  no  outsiders  with  us,  we  never 
think  of  putting  water  on  the  table,  though  in  the 
way  of  variety  we  often  have  milk,  and  once  in  a 
great  while,  tea  or  coffee.  I  notice  that  when  I 
put  water  on  the  table  for  one  person,  others  are 
immediately  seized  with  thirst ;  but  no  young  per¬ 
son  stays  with  us  long  without  unconsciously  form¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  eating  without  drinking.  I  think 
our  children  will  thank  us,  by  and  by,  if  we  teach 
them  to  eat  slowly,  without  drinking,  and  to  chew 
their  food  thoroughly. 

It  goes  far  towards  making  food  “set  well”  to 
eat  it  with  no  fear  of  evil  results.  Some  people 
faucy  that  the  chief  reason  why  dyspeptics  suffer 
from  their  food  is  their  constant  worry  lost  this  or 
that  will  hurt  them.  There  is  some  truth  in  it;  but 
how  can  the  poor  sufferers  help  worrying  at  many 
of  our  tables,  where  healthful  food  is  Seldom  found? 
I  have  known  dyspeptics  who  could  get  along  very 


comfortably  at  home,  but  who  felt  a  great  dread  of 
taking  a  meal  away  from  home,  lest  the  only  bread 
should  be  hot,  shortened  biscuit,  and  nothing  else 
to  satisfy  hunger  but  rich  cakes  and  preserves. 
We  ought  always  to  have  plain,  cold  bread  on  our 
tables,  and  other  food  plainly  cooked.  For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  responsible  for  most  of  the  “general 
health  ”  of  those  who  eat  at  our  table.  If  any  of 
them  suffer  from  indigestion  in  any  way,  I  cannot 
help  studying  upon  the  ease  to  find  the  probable 
cause  and  the  most  natural  dietetic  cure.  There  is 
nothing  more  wholesome  than  good,  ripe  fruit, 
taken  with  our  meals.  People  suffer  from  eating 
fruit  because  they  do  not  realize  that  it  is  food  ;  and 
they  load  the  stomach  aud  tax  the  bowels  with  it 
when  they  are  not  iu  the  least  need  of  food,  merely 
to  gratify  the  taste. 

Dear,  American  Agriculturist  girls,  if  you  could 
only  for  one  moment  realize  your  power  to  help 
this  nation,  and  save  its  people  from  sickness  and 
suffering,  I  am  sure  you  would  henceforth  do  your 
best  to  become  strong  and  healthy,  and  try  to  learn 
every  way  of  promoting  the  real  benefit  and  com¬ 
fort  of  those  associated  with  you.  Don’t  think  of 
getting  married,  or  of  going  to  house-keeping,  until 
you  have  studied  physiology  and  household  chem¬ 
istry  —some  practical  works  on  the  subjects.  I  want 
to  recommend  Catherine  Beecher’s  excellent  works 
on  Domestic  Economy.  There  is  one  “old  maid,” 
at  least,  whose  children  (in  domestic  knowledge) 
all  over  the  land  “rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

- -»« - — «  •o— - 

Cui'i'iiiit  .Belly. — There  is  probably  no  jelly 
that  we  so  seldom  see  of  a  fine  quality  as  currant. 
One  difficulty  arises  from  allowing  the  fruit  to  be¬ 
come  over-ripe.  The  constituent  of  the  fruit  which 
causes  the  juice  to  solidify  into  a  jelly  is  most  abun¬ 
dant  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  fairly  ripe.  If  left 
until  later,  a  long  boiling  is  required,  which  injures 
the  color  and  flavor.  The  following  process  is 
commended  by  Mr.  Harrison.  “Boil  the  strained 
juice  in  a  bright  saucepan  and  skim  until  no  more 
scum  rises  ;  while  hot,  strain  quickly  through  a  fine 
flannel  bag,  stir  in  rapidly  one  pound  of  finely 
sifted,  white  sugar  for  every  pint  of  juice,  and  as 
soon  as  thoroughly7  dissolved,  pour  into  cups. 
AVhen  cold,  paste  on  paper  covers,  and  set  iu  a  cool, 
dark,  dry  place. 

Fruit  .¥nices. — The  juices  of  raspberries, 
pineapples  and  other  fruits,  are  useful  for  flavoring 
ice-cream  and  similar  purposes.  The  juice  can  be 
readily  preserved  by  bottling.  Express  the  juice 
and  put  it  in  bottles ;  set  the  bottles  in  a  cold  boil¬ 
er  with  a  board  or  grating  under  them  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Heat  up  the 
water  and  contiuuc  at  the  boiling  point  until  the 
contents  of  the  bottles  are  heated  through.  Cork 
the  bottles  while  hot,  seal  and  keep  iu  a  cool  place. 
The  bottles  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  contain 
more  juice  than  enough  to  use  at  once,  as  it  will 
not  keep  long  after  being  opened. 

Aromatic  Mustard.  —  Our  request  for 
recipes  for  preparing  mustard  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans  and  other  Europeans,  has  been  re- 
plied’to  by  several.  The  following  is  from  Mvs. 
“W.  S.  K.,”  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  “To  1  quart  pure 
cider  vinegar,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  each  of  ground 
allspice  and  cinnamon,  1  do.  of  cloves,  3  do.  brown 
sugar,  4  do.  salt,  and  3  large  onions  cut  fine.  Boil 
until  the  strength  is  well  extracted,  say  or  %  of 
an  hour ;  then  strain  the  vinegar,  boiling,  on  to  1  Jb 
best  English  mustard,  and  stir  until  it  is  perfectly 
smooth.  If  not  thin  enough,  put  more  vinegar  to 
the  same  spices,  boil,  and  mix.”  This  keeps  well 
in  a  fruit  jar,  and  improves  by  age.  Boiling  the 
vinegar  for  the  length  of  time  directed  above  would 
weaken  it  very  much.  The  flavor  of  the  spices 
would  be  extracted  equally  well  by  keeping  the 

mixture  nearly  boiling  hot  in  a  covered  vessel - 

Another  formula  is  given  by  Mrs.  “  E.  D.  C.,” 
Meadvillc,  Pa.:  “4  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  1  do.  flour,  1  do.  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  salt, 
1  do.  black  pepper,  1  do.  cinnamon,  1  do.  cloves. 
Mix  smoothly  with  boiling  vinegar  and  let  stand 
several  hours  before  using.  It  may  be  thinned 
with  cold  vinegar.  Will  keep  any  length  of  time.” 
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Rambles  in  China— Chopsticks. 

BY  “CARLETON.”  >- 

I  wonder  how  the  young  folks  of  the  United  States 
would  get  on  at  dinner  if  they  were  to  try  to  eat  boiled 
rice  with  chopsticks  instead  of  a  spoon  or  a  knife  and 
fork  1  X  should  like  to  see  you  attempt  it  my  young 
friends.  But  in  imagination  I  hear  you  all  asking  this 
question,  “  What  are  chopsticks?"— Well,  they  are  small 
sticks  a  little  longer  than  a  pen-holder  and  aboutas  large. 
Those  used  by  poor  people  in  China  are  made  of  bamboo, 
while  the  wealthy  people  use  those  manufactured  from 
ebony  or  ivory,  or  of  silver  and  gold.  They  hold  them 
very  adroitly  between  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  the 
right  hand— separated  by  the  second  finger  and  steadied 
by  the  thumb.  If  you  wish  to  gratify  your  curiosity  in 
the  matter,  just  whittle  out  two  sticks  ten  inches  long 
and  as  large  as  a  pen-holder,  and  the  next  time  you  have 
boiled  rice  for  dinner  see  how  you  will  get  on ;  or  you 
may  pick  up  kernels  of  wheat  for  practice. 

The  Chinese  handle  them  just  as  easily  as  we  do  our 
knives  and  forks.  They  would  laugh  to  see  our  manoeu¬ 
vring  with  the  sticks,  but  we  should  have  the  fun  on  our 
side  if  they  wore  to  sit  down  to  our  dinner  table ;  they 

would  make  awkward  work  of  it . “  Don't  they  use 

Knives?" — Not  to  eat  with.  In  preparing  their  food  they 
whip  a  knife  from  their  pocket  and  use  it  for  cutting  up 

a  chicken  or  a  puppy _ A  puppy  /— I  don't  wonder  you 

stare  to  hear  it.  It  is  well  for  your  pet,  who  looks  up  into 
your  face,  licks  your  hand  and  wags  his  tail  when  you 
speak  to  him,  that  his  master  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
globe,  instead  of  on  the  other  side,  for  he  would  not  he 
permitted  to  enjoy  long  life  in  barking  at  the  hens,  in 
showing  his  teeth  and  putting  on  airs,  but  lie  would 
come  to  an  inglorious  end  in  a  stew-pan!  A  Chinaman, 
though,  might  think  it  glorious.  You  would  see  some 
strange  things  were  you  to  visit  the  land  beneath  your 
feet,  especially  in  the  eating  line.  Eating-houses  and 
hotels  in  the  great  cities  are  more  numerous  than  they 
are  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  They  have  traveling 
eating-establishments.  You  may  see  what  they  are  by 
looking  at  the  accompanying  picture.  The  man  who 


CHINESE  EATING  WITH  CHOPSTICKS. 


the  lower  end  into  the  ground.  The  arms  are  also  of 
bamboo,  the  ends  set  against  the  pole  are  inserted  into 
notches  which  keep  them  in  place.  Loops  in  the  edge 
of  the  canvass  hold  the  outer  ends  of  the  braces.  This 
great  umbrella  can  be  spread  in  two  minutes,  or  it  can  be 
taken  down  and  rolled  up  quite  as  quickly.  The  pedler 
of  puppy  stew  walks  through  the  street  with  a  broad, 
shallow  basin  filled  with  the  food  already  cooked,  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  He  carries  a  small  sheet-iron  furnace 
on  his  back,  and  his  big  umbrella  on  his  shoulder.  lie 
finds  a  place  to  suit  him  where  customers  are  plenty,  sets 
up  his  umbrella,  lights  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  furnace,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  piece  of  fish,  chicken  or  dog,  mixed 
with  rice,  is  warming  and  steaming  in  the  pan.  He 
takes  his  bowls  and  chopsticks  from  a  basket  and  in  a 
few  minutes  is  ready  to  serve  the  hungry  crowd.  For  a 
cent  you  can  get  a  bowl  full  of  nice,  hot,  dog  stew  ! 

See  how  that  old  fellow  in  the  picture  sitting  upon  the 
ground  facing  us,  relishes  it  1  The  woman  with  a  bowl 
in  one  hand  and  her  money  in  the  other,  looks  as  if  she 
was  going  to  sit  down  to  a  splendid  dinner.  You  see 

that  she  has  a  child  on  her  back.  It  is  in  a  bag . 

What  a  funny  way  to  carry  babies ! - When  I  was 

in  China  I  saw  a  great  many  babies  in  bags.  If  they 
cry,  the  mothers  quiet  them  by  jumping  as  high  hs 
they  can,  which  gives  them  such  a  thorough  shaking 
up  that  the  little  creatures  are  glad  to  hush  their  crying. 

We  are  not  to  think  that  all  Chinamen  live  on  puppies, 
cats,  and  kittens ;  it  is  only  the  poorest  people  who  are 
obliged  to  live  on  such  food.  You  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  much  beef  in  China  ;  but  in  the  provision  shops 
are  excellent  hams— also, ducks,  geese,  chickens  and  fish  • 
and  in  the  vegetable  markets  you  can  always  find  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  likely  you  will  find 
all  of  those  in  the  bowl  of  stew  which  the  pcdlers  sell. 

To  cat  after  the  common  manner  you  must  hold  the 
bowl  to  your  lips  and  poke  the  food  into  your  mouth ; 
but  if  you  would  be  genteel,  you  must  pick  up  the  bits  of 
meat,  the  beans  and  the  kernels  of  rice  with  the  chop¬ 
sticks,  and  carry  them  steadily  to  your  mouth,  and  then 
drink  the  broth.  If  you  want  some  fun  you  can  have  it 
without  going  to  China  in  search  of  it,  but  in  your  own 
home,  eating  dinner  with  chopsticks.  Try  it. 

The  picture  gives  an  out-door  scene ;  but  if  we  were  to 
go  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner,  we  should  be 
three  or  four  hours  at  the  table, 
and  have  at  least  three  hundred 
different  dishes  containing  food 
placed  before  us !  I  dined  one 
day  with  a  mandarin— or  rather 
we  had  only  a  lunch— and  there 
were  so  many  dishes,  and  such  a 
variety  of  food  that  I  lost  all 
reckoning  of  the  number.  First 
we  had  roasted  pumpkin  seeds, 
then  drank  some  cherry  cordial ; 
then  ate  some  sweet  cakes  and 
drank  several  cups  of  delicious 
tea— not  such  meadow-hay  stuff 
as  we  get  in  the  United  States— 
but  the  very  best  China  affords. 
Then  the  waiters  brought  in  a 
great  variety  of  dishes.  Some  of 
the  food  was  sweet  to  the  taste 
and  good,  and  of  other  dishes  a 
smell  satisfied  us.  We  should 
have  had  an  uncomfortable  time 
if  we  had  undertaken  to  eat 
heartily  of  every  dish.  To  be 
genteel  in  China  you  must  only 
taste  and  nibble  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing  brought  on  by  the  waiters. 
That  is  no  light  affair  at  a  great 
dinner  where  three  hundred 
kinds  are  served  for  the  guests. 
The  Chinese  drink  a  great  deal  of 
tea  at  their  dinner  parties,  but 
do  not  have  wines  or  liquors. 
You  hear  no  popping  of  cham¬ 
pagne  corks.  The  guests  are 
able  to  walk  straight  and  talk 
straight  as  well,  which  some 
people  in  this  country  arc  not 
able  to  do  after  dinner.  We 
think  of  the  Chinese  as  being 
uncivilized ;  but  they  do  not 
make  beasts  of  themselves  by 
getting  drunk,  and  then,  in  their 
drunkenness  commit  horrible 
crimes  by  beating  their  wives 
and  children,  or  shooting  their 
best  friends.  The  Chinese  are 


owns  this  establishment  has  it  very  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed.  The  large  pole, — or  handle  of  the  huge  um¬ 
brella, — is  made  of  bamboo,  which,  though  it  is  large,  is 
strong,  yet  light,  the  bamboo  being  hollow.  He  sticks 


wise  enough  not  to  drink  whiskey,  brandy,  or  any  such 
liquors ;  and  in  that  matter  I  hope  all  who  read  the 
Agnculturist  and  those  who  do  not,  will,  in  this  respect, 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  China. 


JLet  tlie  flEirdss’-Nests  Alone. — It  is 

thoughtlessness  that  makes  a  boy  rob  a  bird’s-nest.  If  ho 
would  stop  a  minute  and  think  how  unkind  it  was,  and 
how  little  good  the  prize  would  do  him,  he  would  never 
take  a  bird’s  egg  nor  break  up  a  nest.  A  boy  who  destroys 
eggs  and  nests  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  fruit.  Ho 
you  know  that  just  in  proportion  as  birds  diminish,  in¬ 
sects  increase,  and  as  insects  increase,  the  fruit  di¬ 
minishes?  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  insects  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  because  there  are  no  birds  to  keep 
them  in  check.  Recollect  then,  no  birds,  no  fruit. 

Answers  to  B'rolileins  anil  Puzzles. 

3S1. — The  10  trees  are  to  be  planted  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,  where  the 
dots  represent  the  trees  and  the  lines  the  di¬ 
rections  in  which  the  rows  may  be  count¬ 
ed  to  make  nine. 

382.  — The  40  lb.  weight  must  be  cut  into  pieces  weigh¬ 
ing  1,  3,  9,  and  27  lbs.  ;  by  the  use  of  these  any  number 
of  pounds  from  1  to  40  can  be  weighed.  For  example, 
to  weigh  25  lbs.  the  27  lb.  and  1  lb.  are  put  into  one  scale 
and  the  3  lb.  into  the  other. 

383.  — At  the  commencement  the  men  sold  7  eggs  for  a 
cent.  The  1st  sold  7  cents’  worth,  and  the  other  4  cents’ 
worth,  and  the  3d  1  cent's  worth.  Afterwards  they  raised 
the  price  of  their  eggs  to  3  cents  apiece.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  selling"  their  eggs  at  this  price,  each  received  10 
cents. 

384.  — Think  before  you  speak. — Th-ink-Bee  4  u’s-peak. 

385.  — A  life  beginning  in  pleasure  and  ending  in  misery 
is  often  the  fate  of  the  inconsiderate. — Ale  1  F  E  bee-gin- 
in-G-in  P  Lease  Ewer  and  n-d-in-g  in  miser-y  is  o  F  10 
thief  8  of  the  in  c  on  S  I  D  It  8. 

The  following  have  sentcorrect  answers  since  our  last : 
It.  M.  Downie,  W.  P.  Brown,  M.  F.  Herron,  Liss  Hall, 
L.  E.  Sliriver,  C.  Ilicods,  Louis  Fox,  E.  S.  Vacher,  J.  P. 
Treece,  O.  A.  Towne,  W.  W.  Cutter,  M.  II.  Sue,  B.  Mani¬ 
fold,  Lizzie  M.  Gilchrist,  A.  Garrett,  W.  Kingsbury,  C.  A. 
Sage,  3.  II.  Snyder,  Geo.  M.  Ilemmingway,  G.  I).  Bunyan, 
“  T.  II.  J.,”  N.  II.  Rice,  T.  Lausdale,  M.  B.  Eshleman, 
G.  Edgar  Leach,  J.  Ferris,  A.  M.  L.  Goldcr,  L.  P.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Belle  Greeley,  Isaac  Shaver,  Jas.  II.  Williamson. 

New  Puzzles  Bo  l»e  Answered. 


No.  3S7.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  poetical  quotation,  which, 
unfortunately  for  human  nature,  is  too  true. 
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No.  3S8.  Age  Puzzle. — A  boy  on  being  asked  his  age 
replied  that  '/2  and  J4  his  age  and  20  more  would  make  a 
sum  three  times  his  age.  IIow  old  was  he  ? 

No.  389.— A  letter  was  sent  addressed  \  Wood 
as  here  shown.  Who  was  it  intended  for  l  I 
and  where  did  the  man  live  ?  )  Mass 

No.  390. — A  man  had  three  bushels  of  corn  to  grind  by 
horse-power,  and  lie  had  three  horses  ;  how  could  he  ar¬ 
range  so  that  each  horse  would  grind  two  bushels  of  corn  ? 

A  Very  OI«l  Record. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  boys  and  girls  know  that  243  Broad¬ 
way  is  directly  opposite  City-Hall  Parle.  It  isn’t  much  of 
a  park  now  that  the  new  Post-Office  has  taken  off  one  end 
and  new  city  buildings  are  filling  up  the  other  end. 
These  city  buildings  contain  all  the  old  records  dating 
away  back  to  “  early  times.”  But  the  record  I  saw  the 
other  day  was  older  than  even  these  musty  papers  and 
parchments— it  was  a  story  of  what  happened  before  the 
city  buildings  were  erected,  before  new  New  York  was 
New  Amsterdam,  even  before  Columbus  went  on  that 
yachting  excursion  of  his.  It  was  not  the  record  of  ai^ 
mail’s  doings,  but  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  sea;  how 
its  waves  had  rolled  and  cast  up  sand,  now  fine  and  now 
coarse,  now  of  one  color  and  now  of  another  shade  ;  and 
how  the  sand  was  piled  grain  by  grain  and  layer  by  layer, 
until  the  land  was  formed  upon  which  the  busiest  and 
densest  part  of  this  great  city  now  stands.  The  way  this 
record  came  to  be  exposed  was  this.  In  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  new  Post-Office,  they  dug  an  enormous 
cellar  in  the  park  right  down  some  thirty  feet,  and  on 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  this  excavation  could  be  read 
the  story  of  what  the  sea  had  been  doing  long,  long  ago. 
Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  sea  didn’t  make  the  sand- 
heap  upon  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  stands.  The 
few  feet  near  the  surface  show  man’s  work ;  there  was  a 
layer  of  soil,  another  of  rubbish,  another  of  gravel— sev¬ 


eral  layers  showing  the  changes  that  former  Inhabitants 
had  made ;  and  ttiese  did  not  more  plainly  tell  the  story, 
that  at  one  time  there  was  filling  with  earth,  and  at 
another  a  dumping  of  rubbish,  and  at  another  a  covering 
with  gravel,  than  did  the  layers  below  record  what  the 
sea  had  done.  Nowifi  had  called  this  a  “geological 
talk”  you  would  not  have  cared  anything  about  it.  All 
that  geologists  do  is  to  observe  the  appearances  the  earth 
presents  and  then  try  to  give  an  explanation  of  them. — 
Though  every  person,  who  was  living  when  the  dirt  and 
rubbish, were  placed  just  below  the  present  surface,  may 
now  be  dead,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  some¬ 
body  put  it  there,  as  it  looks  exactly  like  some  similar 
material  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  deposited ;  so  the 
sand  layers  below  looked  exactly  like  the  sand  that  we 
may  find  upon  the  sea-beach,  that  was  thrown  up  only  a 
few  days  ago ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
sand  could  be  arranged  to  look  as  this  did,  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  calling  it  the  record  of  what  the  sea  did  more 
years  ago  than  we  are  able  to  guess.  Will  Warren. 

Kile-Flying  in  China. 

Carleton’s  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  curious 
old  Chinamen  amuse  themselves  by  flying  kites,  no  doubt 
interested  every  boy.  We  have  come  across  a  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  the  scene  as  he  saw  it,  and 
give  it  above.  Between  the  report  of  our  friend  Carle- 
ton  given  with  the  pen,  and  the  report  of  the  artist  made 
with  a  pencil,  you  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  one  of 
tlie  customs  of  a  people  whose  ways  are  so  unlike  ours. 
After  all,  some  of  our  people  who  are  no  longer  boys  do 
some  kite-flying — only  it  takes  the  shape  of  fast  horses, 
stock  gambling,  and  various  other  shapes  which  arc  not 
quite  so  innocent  as  those  indulged  in  by  the  pigtailed 
old  people  in  the  picture.  There  is  considerable  sport 
in  flying  a  kite,  and  we  know  a  learned  man  of  seventy 
years,  who  enjoys  it  as  much  as  any  boy. 


l>o  Yon  know  How  to  Switn? 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  how  to  swim.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  an  accomplishment  more  proper 
for  boys  than  for  girls  ;  but  there  is  quite  as  much  need 
that  girls  too  should  know  how.  It  is  great  sport,  and 
the  boys  should  not  have  all  the  fun  to  themselves.  But 
as  a  matter  of  security  against  accidents,  it  is  very  desira¬ 
ble  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  swim,  or  at  least,  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  There  is  one  proper  time 
for  young  people  to  learn  to  swim,  and  that  is— when 
your  parents  will  consent  to  it.  The  judgment  of  older 
people  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
place  in  which  to  learn,  and  it  is  best  for  those  who 
cannot  swim  to  have  an  older  person  by,  until  they  learn. 
In  trying  to  swim,  always  let  your  progress  be  towards 
shore.  Wade  off  until  the  water  is  up  to  your  breast, 
and  then  try  to  swim  to  the  shore,  taking  it  calmly  and 
not  making  too  hard  work  of  it.  Of  course  the  attempt 
should  be  made  where  the  water  gradually  deepens,  where 
the  bottom  is  safe,  and  where  there  is  no  strong  current. 
These  are  things  that  boys  should  not  trust  their  own 
judgments  about.  When  you  have  learned  to  swim  with¬ 
out  clothes,  or  at  most  bathing  drawers,  put  on  a  pair 
of  old  pantaloons  and  try  to  swim  with  them.  It  will 
be  found  difficult  at  first,  but  it  can  be  done ;  then  try  a 
shirt  and  vest,  and,  finally,  shoes.  But  few  persons  learn 
to  swim  in  clothing,  and  it  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  it.  When  one  goes  overboard  by  accident,  he  has 
no  time  to  remove  his  clothing ;  and  it  is  not  well  to  wait 
until  such  an  event  happens  before  you  find  out  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  swim  with  clothing  than  it  is  with¬ 
out.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  directions  in  swimming ;  the 
best  way  is  to  follow  the  instructions  of  some  older 
friend,  or  of  your  parent.  Try  and  bo  a  good,  straight¬ 
ahead  swimmer,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the  many  fancy 
tricks.  Learn  to  swim  first,  then  to  float,  and  then  to 
tread  water ;  these  are  the  most  useful ;  afterwards 
you  may  add  as  many  extra  styles  as  you  choose. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  BLOOMINGTON, 

AND 

WESTERN  RAILWAY 

7  Per  Cent  Geld  Loan. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000  each,  secured  by 
n  first  mortgage  on  205  miles  of  road,  from  Indianapolis,  the 
largest  city  and  most  important  railroad  center  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  to  the  City  of  Pekin,  in  Illinois. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  IN¬ 
DIANAPOLIS  TO  PEKIN,  PEORIA  AND  OMAHA. 
175  MIL.ES  OP  THE  LISE  ARE  NOW  IN 
PULL.  OPERATION, 

equipped  with  a  full  supply  of  NEW  and  FIRST-CLASS 
rolling  stock,  and  already 

EARNING  MORE  THAN  THE  INTEREST  ON 
THE  BONUS. 

The  balance— thirty  miles — is  graded,  the  iron  being  rapid¬ 
ly  laid,  and  will  be  completed  without  delay. 

There  are  thirty-six  depots  on  the  line,  located  in  cities  and 
towns  that  contain ,  in  the  aggregate,  a  population  of 
190,000,  averaging  over  920  to  each  square  mile,  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  of  the  track  ;  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  track  there  is  a  population  of  about  000,000. 

It  passes  through  the  counties  of  Marion,  Hendricks,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Fountain,  Warren,  and  Vermillion,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and  Vermillion,  Champaign,  De  Witt,  Platt,  Mc¬ 
Lean,  and  Tazewell  Counties,  in  Illinois,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  emigrant  State  road,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  best  por¬ 
tion  of  those  States  before  the  time  of  railroads  ;  was  then 
the  main  line  of  Western  travel,  and  consequently  became 
more  thickly  settled  than  other  sections  of  the  West,  as  the 
numerous  cities,  villages,  and  products  of  these  counties 
demonstrate. 

Besides  the  large  agricultural  productions  of  this  section, 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  very  extensive  in  the  large 
towns,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Tile  coal  mines  at  Danville  on  this  line  are  extensively  and 
profitably  worked,  and  Furnish  Business  fop.  ovef. 
Three  Hundred  Coal  Cars  at  present,  and  Moke  than 
Twice  that  Number  will,  be  Required  to  Carry  Coal 
on  Completion  of  tiie  Remaining  Link. 

From  the  present  earnings  on  115  miles  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Local  Business  alone  will  be  Ample  not 
only  to  Pay  the  Bonded  Debt,  but  Large  Dividends 
on  the  Stock. 

In  addition  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  a  first-class  road,  and 
make  it  a  profitable  investment  through  local  traffic,  it 
forms  a  grand-central-trunk  line  for  through  business.  Not 
Surpassed  by  any  Road  of  Equal  Length  in  the  West. 

At  Indianapolis  it  connects  by  main  lines  with  the  cities  of 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  with  ihe  Pennsylvania  Central,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  other  important  Railroad 
lines.  At  Pekin,  the  Western  terminus,  connections  arc  made 
with  Peoria, ^Quincj',  Keokuk,  Burlington,  and  Omaha.  At 
Bloomington,  with  the  Illinois  Central  Road,  which  runs 
north-west  600  miles  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  A  very  large 
business  will  be  done  with  this  line.  At  Danville  it  connects 
by  rail  with  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie.  A  map  will  show  all  these 
to  be  very  important  connections  in  making  through  lines 
over  this  route 

The  Loan  is  placed  beyond  any  contingency  by  the  present 
earnings  from  local  traffic  on  175  miles,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  doubled  when  the  trains  run  through. 

The  Bonds  aee  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  into  stock  at  par  at  any  time,  which  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  their  value,  as  the  road  will  rank  second  to 

NONE  IN  TnE  WEST. 

They  may  be  registered  at  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  if  desired. 

Coupons,  payable  April  and  October,  free  of  tan,  in 
gold,  in  New  York.  The  principal,  payable  in  coin  at  ma¬ 
turity. 

Total  Issue  -----  $5,D009000 

The  loan  is  being  rapidly  absorbed,  four-fifths  having 

ALREADY  BEEN  MARKETED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  EUROPE. 

We  offer  for  the  present  the  balance  at 

93  1-3  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 

Being  familiar  with  the  wealtii  ami  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  line,  and  the  substantial  manner  In  which  the 
road  is  built  and  equipped,  we  have  always  considered 
the  bonds  a  first-class  security.  Now  that  the  earnings 
on  the  completed  portion  are  greatly  in  excess  of  our  expec¬ 
tations,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  recommend  these  securi¬ 
ties  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  safest  investments  on  the 
market,  more  desirable  than  Government  bonds,  as  they 
produce  about  forty-five  per  cent  more  income  from  the 
same  capital,  which  cannot  be  reduced,  but  will  probably 
be  largely  increased  by  the  convertible  clause. 

A11  marketable  securities  received  in  exchange  at  the 
highest  market  rates.  They  may  be  sent  by  express  at  our 
expense.  Bonds  forwarded  to  all  points  free  of  express 

CHARGES. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

TURNER  BROTHERS, 

BASNHtEIfiS, 

No.  14  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


LARGEST — BEST — CHEAPEST  ! 


f?  W  'S'  Si  18.  i®  IS  a  S  Si,  I  BS>  u  &  T  @2  V, 

A  TACT,  Liberality,  and  the  Best  Talent,  have  for  over 
Twenty  Years  been  freely  used  upon 

Moore’s  Rural  Mw- Yorker, 

And  as  a  result  it  is  now,  pre-eminently,  the  Largest,  Best 
and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Rural.  Literary  and  Family 
Weekly  in  the  World.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake 
people  all  over  the  Continent,  take  and  admire  the  Rural 
for  its  superior  Ability,  Value,  Illustrations,  Style,  Ac. 
THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  PRAISE  IT! 
For  example,  an  Exchange  savs ;  “  The  Rural  is  the  most 
Elegantly  Printed,  Ably  Edited,  Widely  Circulated  and  Heart¬ 
ily  Welcomed  Paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its  way 
among  the  People. 

U3T"  Vol.  XXII.  begins  July  2.  Try  it!  Only  $1.50  per 
volume  of  26  numbers',  or  $3  per  year.  Less  to  clubs.  Sub¬ 
scribe  Now  !  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE’S 

ION-EXPLOSIVE 
Kerosene 
LAMP, 

The  most  eminent  scientific 
men  pronounce  it 
1.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  much 
light. 

8.  It  uses  3S  per  cent  less 
oil. 

4.  It  lasts  a  lifetime. 

5.  It  gives  no  odor  in  burn¬ 
ing. 

6.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of 
gas. 

Every  lamp  warranted  as 
recommended. 

One  agent  sold  72  lamps  the 
first  two  days  in  going  from 
house  to  house. 

One  old  farmer  sold  103 
lamps  in  a  town  containing 
1 13  families,  and  said,  “  i  have 
lived  to  be  a  blessing  to  my 
hind.-’ 

Canvassing  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 

MONTGOMERY  &  CO., 
Cleveland,  O..  or  42  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


For  ILadies  and  Gentlemen. 

Has  one  ordinary  blade,  and  one  new  patent  blade  une¬ 
qualled  for  a  sewing  ripper,  eraser,  nail  trimmer,  and  many 
other  uses.  Highly  recommended  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Is  made  of  best  steel.  Price  by  mail,  post-paid, 
plain  handle,  $1;  Ivory,  $1.25;  Shell,  $1.50;  Pearl,  extra 
finish,  $1.75. 

Send  for  sample.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

For  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Gen.  Agent,  27  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 


Flavor  is  Kiols,  Full,  aiul  Aromatic. 
Always  Delicious  1  Always  Uniform  ! 
Unrivaled  in  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


$ 


One  Pound  of  Crompton’s  Imperial 
Raundry  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Gro¬ 
cer  for  it  and  Try  it.  CRAMPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 


45, ©0® 


Now  in  Use !  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 
&  CO.’S  Organs  and  Mclodeons 
will  be  delivered  In  any  part  of  tile  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (w  lie  re  tliey  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  cliarge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price  list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BBS.  STBONG-’S  Beme&ial  Institute, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y..  for  Lung,  Female  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  is  endorsed  by  the  first  names  of  the 
country.  For  its  advantages,  send  for  a  Circular. 


“MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLI)  SHEEP. 


37*  ropri  e  tors. 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
and 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  7 nost  noted  breeders  in  England ,  by  John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  Hollow,  Is.  Y.,  who  gave  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  best  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  “  Champion  of  England  ”  and  some  of  the 
ewes,  are  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in 
any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  8  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  They  are  lull  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma¬ 
turity— sometimes  exceeding  even  this  weight.  They  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep,  even  Merinos,  will  produce  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  lambs  of  such  size  as  will  bring  a  large  price  early  in 
the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  “  Maple  Shade  Flock  ”  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam  't 
and  has  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  in  1867  and  I860. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  proprietors  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  “Maple  Shade  Flock,”  and,  if  possible, 
add  to  it ;  also  to  show  the  good  results  of  different  crosses 
with  other  sheep. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Wing  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sliccp, 

We  olFer  for  sale  Choice  Ewes,  Ita.ms  and  Lambs. 


Address  as  above,  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 
or 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


Poultry  Book  for  25  Cts. 


Hearth  &  Home  Hand-Book  of  Poultry  contains  most  that 
Is  of  practical  value  in  the  large  hooks.  Just  the  thing  Im¬ 
practical  use.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  25  cents. 

PETTENGILL,  BATES  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

"postmasters  z 

The  UNITED  STATES  MAUL,  and  POST 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT,  recognized  Official  Organ  of 
the  Department,  will  tell  yBu  all  you  can  possibly  want  to 
know  about  Post  Office  matters.  Correct  Table  of  Foreign 
Postages,  New  Regulations,  Answers  to  Correspondents, 
etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  GAYLER,  Special  Agent  P.  O.  Dept. 
$1  a  year.  Address  “  Publisher  U.  S.  Mail,”  New  York  P.  O. 

■WMTANTED. — An  industrious,  temperate  man,  ivho 
thoroughly  understands  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
truck.  No  one  need  apply  unless  he  can  present  the  best 
testimonials.  Anji  one  who  can  do  so,  can  obtain  a  good; 
steady  situation.  A  married  man  preferred.  Apply  to 

WM.  S.  SHARP,  Salem,  N.  J. 


American  Vinegar  Generator. 

New  plan,  just  patented.  For  full  description.  &C*.  send 
amp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Jolt, 


Celery  Plants  and 
Turnip  seed. 

Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  §1.00  per  100  (by 
mail);  $3  per  500  ;  $5  per  1,000;  $22  per  5,000;  $10  per  10,000  ; 
larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety  from 
50,000  to  40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instructions  for 
cultivating  accompany  each  package. 

By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
three  days  in  the  transit. 


TURMSP  SEED  BY  MAIL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
strap-leafi  White  strap-leaf,  Yellow  Ruta-baga,  White  Ruta- 
uaga,  &c.,  &c.,  $1  per  ft.,  10  cents  per  oa 


■  t? 


-rvv 


Turnip  Seed 
by  Mail. 

The  following  varieties,  the 
quality  of  which  cannot  be 
excelled,  will  be  mailed  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price 


HED  TOP  STRAP  LEAF  TURNIP. 

per  oz. 

4  02. 

pound. 

Early  White  Dutch . 

.10  cts. 

30  cts. 

$1.00 

White  Strap  Leaf . 

25  “ 

75 

Red  Top  Strap  Leal . 

25  “ 

75 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

25  “ 

75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

25  “ 

75 

Golden  Ball  (Robson’s) . 

10  “ 

25  “ 

1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra _ 

..10  “ 

SO  “ 

1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn . 

..10  “ 

25  “ 

75 

Long  White  French . 

..10  “ 

30  “ 

1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra  line . 

..10  “ 

30  “ 

1.00 

German  Teltow . 

..20  “ 

00  “ 

2.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish . 

25  “ 

75 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  do . 

Lai  ns’s  uuta-baga  . 

..10  “ 

25  “ 

75 

..10  “ 

25  “ 

75 

Carter’s  Imp.  Purple  Top  Swede.10  “ 

25  “ 

75 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  either 

in  bulk  or 

packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 


and  Kitchen  Garden— containing  about  120  pages  closely 
printed  matter,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  enclosing  25  cents.  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Garden¬ 
er’s  Almanac,  gratis.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

No.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

"turnip  seed. 


Warranted  true  and  reliable.— Sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  at  the  following  prices: 


Early  Red  or  Purple  Top . 

Early  Red  (Strap-leaved) . 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch . 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch  (Strap-leaved) 

Early  White  Stone . 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

Large  White  Globe . 

Purple  Top  Yellow  Ruta-baga . 

Skirviug’s  Improved  “  . 

Ashcroft’s  “  “  . 

Lalng’s  “  “  ? _  _ 

Carter's  Imperial  Improved  Ruta-baga 

Dickson’s  Ruta-baga . 

Purple  Top  Yellow  Aberdeen . 

Robertson's  Golden  Ball . 

Yellow  Globe . 

Yellow  Stone . 


lb. 

KIb. 

Ib.pkfc. 

$  80 

45 

30 

10 

80 

45 

80 

10 

1)0 

50 

35 

'  10 

90 

50 

S3 

10 

90 

50 

35 

10 

80 

45 

30 

10 

80 

45 

80 

10 

80 

45 

SO 

10 

90 

50 

35 

10 

90 

50 

35 

10 

1)0 

50 

85 

10 

90 

50 

35 

10 

90 

50 

35 

10 

1.00 

60 

40 

20 

1.00 

60 

40 

20 

1.00 

60 

40 

20 

1.00 

60 

40 

20 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamcsport,  N.  Y. 


Mexican  ever  rearing  strawberry. 

A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
June  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  tine  fla¬ 
vor.  No  garden  should  he  without  them.  Orders  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  P.  WRITING  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 
CLARK  &  HITCHCOCK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  prompt,  attention. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

PRICE  OF  PLANTS,  S3.W0  per  Dozen. 


EUMELAN  GRAPE. 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  testimonials  fully  confirming  all 
wc  have  claimed  for  the,  Eumelan. 

The  quality  of  6toek  will  be  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
last  year. 

We  de6lre  to  establish  agencies  in  every  town,  to  sell  the 
Eumelan  this  summer  for  fall  planting,  and  will  give  liberal 
commissions. 

We  have  all  the  original  stock,  and  all  Eumelan  vines  from 
here  will  be  genuine  and  reliable.  Send  for  terms  to  agents. 

HASBROUCIC  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona  Island,  near  Peekskill, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bloomington  (Ills.)  Nursery. 

19th  Year !  500  Acres !  10  Green-houses ! 

A  LARGE  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  of  superior 
FLOWER  BULBS  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


Superior  I®  as  tela  Hulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.  L.  van  Waveken  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed.are  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  for  prime  select¬ 
ed  Bulbs  must  be  sent  in  to  me  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.  Post  Office  Box  1.0S3. 


Arnold’s  New  Cross-Bred  Wheat 

By  mail,  post-paid,  by  packet,  pint,  or  quart.  Circulars 
free.  Address,  WARDWELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


new  variety 

2  from  imported  seed,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 
I  offer  it  as  the  sweetest,  best,  and  most  profitable— yellow, 
very  large,  and  solid.  Stock  of  seed  is  limited.  50  cts.  per 
oz.;  20  cts.  package  by  mail.  Nansemond  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  by  mail,  65  cts.  per  100.  By  Express,  $4  per  1,000. 
“.Richest  and  sweetest  I  ever  bad  the  pleasure  of  tasting.” 

Cynks  Fuease,  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

“  A  very  delicious  table  Turnip.” 

B.  D.  Downey,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 
“Best  I  ever  saw,  think  it  rightly  named.” 

Wm.  O.  Pettit,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Address  A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


E  FRANK  COE’S  AMMONIATED  BONE 

O  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $56  per  ton. 

FISH  GUANO. 

Warranted  pure,  $35  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE, 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


A  3W  I.ABKY  eBNTIEMAM  de- 

siring  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  subscription 
hook  business  at  and  near  home,  can  learn  particulars  by 
.addressing  J.  N.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 


The  Bright  Side  ;  A  paper  for  all  Children,  now 
published  weekly  at  $1.00  a  year.  Eight  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  pages.  No  continued  stories.  The  very  best  writers. 
Large  premiums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example. 
30,000  circulation,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
free.  WILCOX  &  ALDEN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


^  SPLENDID  COUNTRY  HOME, 

Worth  §10,000, 
or  17,500, 

FOR  S3, OOO  or  83,000  CASH. 

A  Beautiful  Country  Home,  near  the  city,  in  a  line  healthy 
locality,  accessible  in  45  to  50  minutes  from  down  town  or 
up-town,  nineteen  times  a  day,  from  5  A.  M.  to  Midnight- 
large  lot  of  ground  —  gas,  water,  and  many  other  con¬ 
veniences— house  new  and  thoroughly  built— can  now  be 
obtained  by  paying  33,000  to  83,000  down  and  the 
balance  in  quarterly  payments  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  of 
such  a  house — so  that  the  real  cost  of  owning  such  a  house 
will  amount  to  no  more  than  the  above  small  payments. 
You  should  go  and  SEE  the  houses.  Particulars  at  245 
Broadway,  N.  1’.,  of  Albert  Cogswell. 


^T  YOUR  OWN  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT, 

AND  VERY  CHEAP:  Two  most  Beautiful  COUNTRY 
HOMES,  close  to  the  City,  with  all  city  conveniences— gas, 
water,  batli  rooms,  stationary  wash-tubs,  bells,  speaking- 
tubes,  etc.,  etc.— flue  plots  of  ground— high  and  very  liealth- 
fhl  location— accessible  from  up  town  or  down  town,  in  45  to 
50  minutes,  nineteen  times  a  day  eacli  way  between  5  A.  M. 
and  midnight,  by  the  best  railway  and  cars  in  the  country. 
Go  and  SEE  the  houses.  Particulars  of  ALBERT  COGS¬ 
WELL,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


^ERY  FINE  HOUSES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 

On  very  easy,  long  Terms  of  Payment. 

These  very  desirable  Dwellings— on  the  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue,  and  Parsons  Avenue,  and  on  Bowne  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  Sanford  Avenue  and  Barclay  Street,  Flashing,— 
are  Models  of  Comfort  and  Convenience— having  all 
the  City  Improvements,  such  as:  Gas,  Hot  and  Cold  Water, 
Bath-room,  Laundry  and  Stationary  Wash-trays,  Water- 
closets,  Dumb-waiters,  Bells,  Speaking  Tubes,  double  Ven¬ 
tilators,  the  best  Base-burning  Warm  Air  Furnaces  with 
Registers  in  most  rooms,  large  Piazzas,  Bay  Windows,  etc., 

etc . They  are  in  a  very  high  and  healthful  location,  05 

and  70  feet  above  the  Bay,  and  overlook  most  of  the  Village, 
Westchester  County  and  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River. 
The  neighborhood  and  surroundings  are  very  desirable, 
with  no  Inferior  dwellings  or  nuisances  at  present,  or  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  future.  They  are  thoroughly  built,  mostly  by 
days  work,  with  great  economy  in  the  cash  wholesale  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials— really  at  gold  rates.  They  were  erected 
pro  bono  publico,  and  will  be  sold  at  cost,  with  a  very  low 
price  added  for  the  land,  which  was  purchased  by  the  acre 
long  ago,  and  upon  which  the  proprietor  1ms  no  eccasion  or 

desire  to  speculate . Half,  or  nearly  half  the  purchase 

money  can  lie  in  Savings  Bank  mortgages  for  any  desired 
length  of  time.  The  balance  of  the  payment  of  15  to  26  per 
cent,  cash,  can  lie  in  Second  mortgages,  to  be  paid  in  quar¬ 
terly  instalments  of  about  wliat  the  rent  would  be  for  such 
houses.  Inquire  of  G.  Edward  Cakll,  Main  St. ;  or  Jas. 
B.  Parsons,  Broadway ;  or  Capt.  John  P.  Ellis,  Amity  St. 
—all  at  Flashing,  N.  Y.  Prices  $10,003  and  $17,500 
invariable. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
of  Contents 

IVIen  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Blowers,  or  Blower 
Garden . .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  JosErn  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer,  and  Horticultural  Ilegister.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Buist’s  Pamily  Kitchen-Gardener.  •  -  ..$1,00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best.  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  211!  pp. 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . . SI. 25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  Samuel  L.  Dana.  Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 

and.  Pences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 


Wheeler's  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $3. 


1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Conntiw, Suburban 
and  Village  Houses ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specific¬ 
ations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plaii3  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  "Windows  lor 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base,  Arch  itraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  Ouc  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid, 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

1S8  Designs  anti  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1,50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot  Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwiek  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  ®3. 


Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures. 

Paper. . 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure ;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur¬ 
ther  showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommer.  8vo.  90  pp.  • 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cokl  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo.  204  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  prioe  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House.  How  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Hearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools  mud  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements.  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $2.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  Bv  Geo.  Husmauu,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  stnio— re  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  lias  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp. 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . $1.25 

The  Pear  Garden  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Tiiomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo 
2SG  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  CRANBERRY. 

C  RAN  B E RRY 
CULTURE. 

BV 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE, 

A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  a  reliable 
guide,  or  text-book  for  the  cranberry  culturist,  the  author 
lias  attempted,  with  the  liberal  aid  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  growers,  to  prepare  such  a  work. 

ne  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain  and  concise  man 
ner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which  study  and 
experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cranberry  grow¬ 
er  of  the  present  time.  The  business'  has  increased 
enoriSously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge  and 
experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase.  The  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  works  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
hitherto  been  taken  as  books  of  reference,  is  very  ap¬ 
parent. 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  embarking  extensively  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  cranberry  would  have  been  comparable 
to  a  craft  putting  to  sea  without  chart  or  compass. 
Doubts  would  have  accompanied  his  progress,  and  the 
possibility  of  profit  resulting  from  his  labors  have  been 
exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  the  wrong 
courses  to  he  pursued  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
right  ones.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early  cultivators  ven¬ 
tured  out  very  cautiously,  risking  but  little  of  their  labor 
or  capital  in  the  doubtful  enterprise. 

Many  failed,  but  failures,  although  unpleasant,  are  not 
entirely  without  good  results,  and  should  be  carefully 
chronicled,  to  the  end  that  others  may  learn  wisdom,  and 
not  fall  into  the  same  errors. 

Some  were  partially  successful,  and  their  names  have 
become  connected- with  the  business,  although  their 
achievements  have  been  far  surpassed  by  men  of  whom 
we  have  never  heard  ;  yet  they  were  comparatively  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  day,  and  they  deserve  notice  now,  for 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  successful  cultivation. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove 
an  efficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult 
its  pages. 

There  have  been  so  many  loose  statements  with  regard 
to  cranberry  growing,  and  so  much  rash  speculation  in 
the  business,  that  a  well  considered  work  like  this  is 
timely. 

CONTENTS. 

CHATTER  I. -Natural  History. 

CHAPTER  II. — History  of  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  III.— Choice  of  Locations. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Preparing  the  Ground. 

CHAPTER  V.— Planting  the  Vines. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Management  of  Meadows. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Flooding. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Enemies  and  Difficulties  Overcome. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Picking. 

CHAPTER  X.— Keeping. 

CHAPTER  XI. — Profit  and  Loss. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Letters  from  Practical  Growers. 

APPENDIX.— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cranberry. 

Price,  Pos«-i»aid,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $2.0Q, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing.  ▼ 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  309  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing].Pencil  Sketching, 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  post-paid. 


Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design 

amplos,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Draw¬ 
ing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.  Price 
$2,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture.  New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  Quarterly,  25c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
s  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  upwards  of  200  ex- 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

HA  EIEaTIO^r. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI.  50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Leading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2r2  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S‘4.50  per  line  of  agate  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IIS  CJEB6MA3S  H2H>m©A. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER, 


NEAT,  NOVEL,  and  SIMPLE  in  its  construction ; 
does  the  work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

with  solid,  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  &  GO., 

Wo.  35  C0RTLAf40T  ST.,  W.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Circular. 

CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


Carbolic  SMsiBafeeliaag'  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 

Boxes  of  10  Its.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  Dip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  lbs.,  $1.25  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


©IsitEBBCBBt. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  ft.  cans,  50c. ;  3  its.,  $1.00  ;  5  Its.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

•TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

5:4  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Pamph lets  furnished. 


'triEaS  IPOOIT©^^©© 

JTISI-I  O  O  MPANV 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass, 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fisli  Culture,  and 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUY'S  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  BONDS. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

UTCIIINSON’S  FAMILY  CI- 
DER  AND  WINE  MILL,  is  the 
best  for  Hand.  Made  with  single  or 
double  curb.  Also  presses  and  grinders 
separate.  For  Manufacturers, 
HAMELS’  BOWER  MIBL. 

Is  tile  best  of  all,  crushing  Hie  fruit  and 
yielding  more  juiee  than  any  other.  Not 
liable  to  injury.  Cast  Cider  Press  Screws, 
line  thread  and  very  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  'the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Self  feeding  Cutter  for  Hay.  Straw, 
and  Corn-stalks.  jS'tshwitz  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  with  seat,  will  tie  owned  assoon 
as  known.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cireiflar. 
PEKKSKTLL  PLOW  WORKS. 
Pcekskill,  N.  Y„  or  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I^INE  FARMS  nnd  ESTATES,  improved  and  un- 
-  improved,  in  Clarke,  Warren,  Loudon,  and  Fauquier 
Counties,  for  sale  by  JENNINGS  &  CO.,  Berryvlile,  Va. 


S  CI.OTHIES  WASHER,  LATELY  MUCH  IMIPISOVJE©, 


and  the  new  Universal  Clothes  YVrtxger,  with  Rowell’s  Expansion  Gear,  and  the  patent  “  Stop,”  save  their  cost  twico 
a  year  by  saving  clothes,  besides  shortening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor  of  washing  nearly  one-half. 

WHAT  I©  SAID  ABOUT  THEM. 

“  The  rich  might  do  without  these  machines,  but  the  poor,  who  must  value  time,  labor  and  the  saving  of  clothes,  have  to 
look  oh  them,  as  household  necessities.”--  Working  Farmer. 

“  It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family.” — New  York  Tribune. 

“Growing  in  favor  the  more-  we  .use  it.  "We  like  it.”— Prairie  Farmer ,  Chicago. 

“  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  saicl  of  it.”— Rural  JVeio  Yorker. 

“  Easily  worked,  and  it  does  its  work  well.”—  Ohio  Farmer. 

“After  a  fair  trial  we  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others.”— Iowa  Homestead. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  tills  the  preference.”— American  Agriculturist. 

A  FAIR  OFFER. 

Y'ou  may  prove  the  above  statements  true  by  sending  the  retail  price,— Washer,  $14 :  Extra  Cog-Wheel  Wringer,  $0,— and 
we  will  forward  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling., either  or  both,  free  of  charges.  If,  after  a  trial' of  one  month,  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY'  on  the  return  of  the  machines,  freight  free. 

Large  miscount  to  the  Trade  everywhere. 

R.  C.  BROWM8513G,  Gen.  Agent, 

32  Gortlandt  St.,  f«ew  York. 


White  Spring  Farm,  Geneva, 

FOR  SALE. 

This  very  desirable  farm  of  300  acres,  located  within  one 
mile  of  the  Village  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Seneca  ILalte  and 
Geneva,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

The  Farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  new  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

The  Orchards  are  in  full  bearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Lawn  surrounding' the  house  contains  some  40 
acres,  is  in  fine  order,  and  ornamented  with  Natural 
Forest  Trees. 

As  the  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  this 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  JAMES  O.  SHELDON, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WAILHJAESJLilE  EJS'l’AML'E  F©3£  SAS<E 

V  near  ANNAPOLIS,  the  Capital  of  Maryland.— The 
undersigned  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  known  as  “  Primrose,” 
containing  435K  acres ;  not  over  a  half-mile  by  water,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  county  road  from  the  City.  All  of 
the  farm  buildings,  which  are  ample  for  all  the  wants  of 
such  property,  are  either  new  or  in  excellent,  repair,  except 
the  dwelling  house,  which  is  a  double,  two-story, brick  house 
and  wing,  and  for  a  small  sum  cau  be  made  a  first-class 
residence. 

The  location  is  healthful  and  beautiful,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  and  the  grounds  are 
planted  with  shade-trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The  cul¬ 
tivated  land  of  about  300  acres  lias  all  been  heavily  limed 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  crops  raised  in  this  region,  hut  especially  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  melons,  berries,  vegetables,  and  all  tree 
fruits,  with  which  the  estate  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Annapolis  and  access  to  Baltimore  by 
rail,  and  daily  and  nightly  by  steamer,  furnish  ready  sales. 
There  are  about  4,000  bearing  peach-trees;  500 pears,  dwarl 
and  standard  ;  and  500  apple-trees  now  hearing,  or  all  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  so,  on  tiiis  property.  The  location  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  cultivated  society  of  the  City,  furnish 
superior  attractions  to  those  who  desire  recreation,  St. 
John’s  College,  and  excellent  Schools,  furnish  tlie  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  educating  children,  whilst  the  growth  of  the 
City  is  rapidly  enhancing  the  value  of  all  properly  in  tlie 
neighborhood. 

As  an  investment  for  future  advantages,  or  for  profit  from 
ciiltivation.fcwestat.es  in  the  country  present  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  than  Hie  purchase  of  tlie  property  now  ottered,  or 
than  the  terms  for  which  it  can  lie  purchased,  and  which  will 
he  made  known  on  application  to 


FRANK  Bff.  ST©CKB3TT, 

AsaHirapolis,  WIU1. 


I  ENTS  LOOK!— $13  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25 lets, 
ague  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Turnip  Seeds 


Sent  Y»y  mail,  postage 

paid. 

on  receipt 

of  the 

prices  annexed : 

per  oz.  per  11). 

per  lb. 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch . 

...$  10 

$  30 

$1.00 

Early  Red-Top  Strap-Leaf . 

...  10 

25 

75 

German  Teltow . 

.  ..  20 

40 

1.50 

YYliite  Norfolk . 

...  10 

25 

75 

Yellow  Globe . 

...  10 

25 

75 

Long, Smooth  White, or  Cow  Horn.  10 

25 

75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

...  10 

25 

75 

White  French,  or  Rock.. . 

...  10 

2.7 

75 

Carter’s  Imperial,  Hardy  Swede. 

....  10 

30 

1.00 

Laing’s  Swede . 

...  10 

25 

75 

Skirving’s  Purple-Top  Swede — 

...  10 

25 

75 

American  Ruta-baga . 

...  10 

25 

75 

Address 

R.  H.  ALLEfH 

&  CO. 

7 

1S9  &  191  Water  St.,  I’.  O.  Box  376, 


New  York  City. 

Ralston^  Sheep  Shears, 

Price  $5. 

Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rakes, 

$45. 

Hay  Tedders, 

$90. 

Potato  Digging  Plow, 

Brice  $15. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

5  sizes— from  2  gallons  at  $0,  to  18  gallons  at  $10, 

Together  with  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Implements, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  New  York,  for  the  Plantation,  Farm, 
Garden  or  Orchard. 

Special  Circulars  and  full  information  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamps. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

189  &  191  Water  St., 

P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York. 
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A  PICTURE  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  1869,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Olfice  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by 
thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the 

inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for 
some  years  painted  such 
subjects  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Her  “  Shake  Hands," 
“Jolly  Washerwoman,” 
“  The  Gossips,”  and 
others,  are  known  to  all 
lovers  of  pictures.  They 
are  full  of  life  aud  mean¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy 
and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  lat¬ 
est  productions  are  “War 
Times  at  Home,”  “The 
Home  of  the  Ked,  White 
and  Blue,”  “  The  Starry 
Flag,”  etc. 

This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  hest  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to 
delight  both  old  and  young.  The  above  wood  engraving  is  a  miniature  representation  of  it.  The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and,  mounted  on  linen,  will  he  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If 
ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  he  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 


In  a  neat  Black-walnut 

Frame, 

gilt  band 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$  0,00. 

ts  •  tt 

tt 

wider  gilt  band 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.00. 

it 

carved  edged  “ 

tt 

ii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,00. 

it 

beautiful  gilt 

tt 

best  quality 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15.00. 

ff  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  345  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  toe 

purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 


author  of  many  paintings 
which  comprise  classical 
and  allegorical  subjects, 
she  is  hest  knowm  for  her 
pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class 
have  been  reproduced  in 
colored  lithographs  and 
other  forms,  and  through 
these  her  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country. 
Finding  that  pictures  of 
a  domestic  character  with 
something  of  the  humor¬ 
ous  in  them  w'erc  more 
popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes 


,  m  i  !  }« 

$  u  1 1  ■■ 


A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

O  Y  IV  GS-  E  &  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  IV e w  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


2  50 
1  00 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  243  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . S  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  ltural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . i  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  . 
Allen's  (It.  L.)  Diseases  or  Domestic  Animals. 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ’67, 'fiS, '60, &"70,en  pa  50c.- clo. 

Ain. Horticultural  Annual, ’67-’CS, '69, &’70,ea, 'pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Cullurist . . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier .  .  .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Flaking  Manures .  25 

Boussingault's  ltural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers . .  175 

Buist's  Flower  Carden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  (Franc-Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  .  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle* Doctor. .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual. .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  B  00 

Da  Voe’s  Market  Assistant. .  . . .  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct., 1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . . .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French's  Fanil  Drainage .  1  5(t 

Fuller's  Grape  Guitarist . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Sin  ill  Fruit  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  70 

Harris’  insi-cts  Inj  urious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra  6  50 

Harris  011  the. Pig  .  150 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  150 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  .  1  75 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hoopers’  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  . —  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper . ? .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  Hie  House .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry _  . ..  1  50 

Leuciiar's  How  to  Build  llol-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  F'oot .  75 

Mohr  011  the  Grape-Vine  .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c.. .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Itose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  . . .  1  50 

Pedder’sLand  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . . puper. .  25 

Guinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

liandall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Kichardson  oil  the  Dog . paper  30  ceuts . cloth  GO 

Itivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

ltural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders.  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart’s  (.loll  11)  Stable  Book  .  1  50 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1  50 

■Warder's  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warders  Hedges  and  Evergreens . .  1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  150 

Waring' s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Wheeler's  ltural  Homes . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Humes  for  the  People .  0  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture . .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  F’arm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  150 

Woodward’s  Country  IIom.es .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Voqatt  and  Snooner  011  the  Horse .  .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  .  1  50 

Youatt  on  Idle  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  out-buildings,  and  Fences .  40  00 

O.  ,J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlic  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings*  Miller...  10  00 
“  Principlesand  Practice  of.  By  Loring*  Jcnney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . . .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgemun's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book.  .(Holly). .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  125 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . 2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences. .  . 3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays.. .  5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  ill  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint's  Miic.h  Cows  ami  Dairy  Farming  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo..  2  vols .  7  50 

■Frank  Forester's  Fisli  and  Fishing,  Kvo..  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cullurist .  1  50 

Geyfclin's  Poultry  Breeding . 1  25 

(fray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  <5 


Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  oneVol... _  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  2  00 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Granes  &  Wine . .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  .  . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  Oil 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson). .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cock  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 8  parts,  cacli  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses  ... .  . .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 1  25 

Raml’s  Bulbs  , .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  —  .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  80 

Siiloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  . ' .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  tlie  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmcier's  Poultry  Book .  .  0  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough.. .  ...  .  150 

Tlie  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew. and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge*  Eng.  edition,  8vo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule.  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’ Fruit  Culturist. . .  .  .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  . .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . .  30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Giu-den  .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . .  1  50 

Youman’s  Household  Science  ..  .  .  2  25 


A  Hew  Book  on  the  Potato. 

The  $100.00  Frig©  Essay 

ON  THE 


Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 


D.  A.  Compton,  Hawley,  Penn.  { 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi¬ 
ence  and  obsciwation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
tlie  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  l»y  one 
who  himself  holds  tlie  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  book 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW  TO  G0QK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prop.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  ceuts. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


! 
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12 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

'/  I 

Sheds, 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  familios,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  tho  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price ;  No,  I,  $2,00 ;  No.  3,  $1.00, 

Orders  from  tlie  trade  will  lie  snppHec]  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

845  Rroadw^y,  New  York. 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Churehes,  Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Arches,  Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Bridges,  Fences,  Tools, 

Castles,  Mouses,  Sleds, 
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YOUATT  AND  MARTIN  ON 
CATTLE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  TIIE 

Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Comprising  a,  full  history  of  the  various  Races  ; 
their  origin,  breeding,  and  merits ;  their  capacity 
for  beef  and  milk ;  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
their  diseases. 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  guide  for  the 

FARMER,  THE  AMATEUR,  AND  VETER¬ 
INARY  SURGEON. 

By  W.  YOUATT,  and  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN. 
WITH  100  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited  by  A.  STEVENS. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


YOUATT  AND  SPOONER  ON  THE 

HORSE. 

The  Structure  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  with 
their  remedies. 

Also,  practical  rules  to  buyers,  breeders,  breakers,  smiths,  etc., 
being  the  most  important  parts  of  the  English  edition  of  “Youatt 
on  the  Horse,”  somewhat  simplified. 

BROUGHT  DOWN  BY 

W.  C.  SPOONER,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

Author  of  several  Veterinarian  works. 

To  which  is  prefixed 

An  account  of  the  breeds  in  the  United  States,  compiled  by 
Henky  S.  Randall. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

YOUATT  AND  MAETIN  ON  THE  HOOW 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  FEEDING,  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE; 

With  directions  for  Salting  Pork  and  Curing  Bacon  and  Hams. 

By  WILLIAM  YOUATT,  V.  S., 

Mithor  of  '■'•The  Morse,"  “Cattle,"  “ Sheep,"  “ The  Dog,"  &c.,  , 

and  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN,  f 

Member  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society. 

ILLUSTRATED, 

Edited  by  A,  STEVENS. 

Post-paid,  $1,00. 

OJfcAJSTGKE  JUDD  Sc  COMPANY,  ^40  Broa4way,  JS&yv  York, 
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MARK  THE  FACTS 


Concerning 


So  many  are  in  use  all  warranted  and  none  returned. 

'I'llli  FIRST  PREMIUM 

Has  been  given  to 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR 

at 

03  STATE  FAIRS. 

To  ttie  Victor  Cane  Mill,  (since  1SG3,)  at 

413  STATE  FAIRS. 

TO  BOTH 

At  tlic  Louisiana  State  Fair  of  18G8,  for  working  Southern 
Cane.  All  rivals  fail  to  equal  these  machines  on  trial. 

Farmers  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke,  or  Evaporators  that  do  seconcl-class  work 
and  on lu  half  enough  at  that. 

“  While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
had  their  day,  and  subsided,  the  "Cook”  goes  right  along, 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation.” — Prairie  Farmer. 
Sorgho  Hand-Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

For  Farm  and  Neighborhood  Use. 


Thrasher  and  Cleaner. 

This  Machine  is  every  way  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  introduced.  It  is  made  of  the  best  material,  is  compact 
and  handsomely  finished,  and  does  its  work  as  well  or  better 
than  the  best  of  the  large  Thrashers.  With  our  new  PLANET 
IJSVERPOWER  (1  or  6  horse)  and  four  horses,  it  will  thrash 
lrom  100  to  200  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  200  to  -100  bushels 
of  oats  per  day  ;  separating  thoroughly,  and  delivering  the 
grain  lit  for  market  and  the  straw  in  good  condition. 

The  Buckeye  is  easily  handled  by  the  ordinary  force  of  a 
farm,  and  is  afforded  at  a  price  within  reach  of  any  thriving 
farmer.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

iiLY.HYF.il,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.; 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.;  Blymyer,  Peaking 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
anil  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  Hie 
Great  National  Trial,  at  All  burn,  J  nly.lSHti, 

for  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  l'/i  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work ,  if-c.,”  as  shown  by  official  lioport  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket.  Catalogue  with  price,  lull  information,  and  Judges 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MINARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Victor  Grain  Drill, 


a,  GREAT  success  ; 
has  positive  force  feed, 
light  draft,  no  weight  or. 
horses’  necks,  can’t 
cholic.  Best  and 
handsomest.  Sows  all 
kinds  of  grain ;  and  lime 
or  plaster. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O.;  Blymyer.  Norton 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Blymyer,  Fearing  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


HARRISBURG 

PATENT  SCREW  POST 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Chartered  by  a  Special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

PATENTS  ISSUED  FEBRUARY  16 111,  and  AUGUST 
2 ith,  1869. 


IV.  O.  HICKOK,  Prest. 


EUGENE  SNYDER,  Treas. 


This  new  invention,  the  patent  metallic  Screw  Post  But, 
saves  all  digging  in  putting  down  posts  for  every  purpose, 
and  at  same  time  it  makes  the  only  cheap  and  durable  post 
but  in  use.  It  may  be  made  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  being 
a  hollow,  gimlet-pointed  screw  with  socket  for  the  body  of 
the  post;  is  screwed  directly  into  the  ground  by  using  a 
wrench;  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  offences,  grape  arbors, 
vineyards,  awning  and  hitching  posts,  trellises,  seats  for 
yards  and  gardens,  &c.,  and  wherever  introduced  takes  the 
place  of  the  old-style,  wooden  post.  The  body  of  the  post, 
fitted  into  the  socket  maybe  either  wood  or  wrought-iron 
or  tlie  entire  post  may  be  cast-iron.  It  lias  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  is  now  in  use  in  this  city  for  various  purposes, 
giving  entire  satisfaction  for  strength,  durability  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Reliable  parties  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
manufacture  on  royalty.  Send  for  circular  to  No.  411  Mar¬ 
ket-street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  PIPER,  Sec’y. 

COOPER’S  STEAM  ENGINE  WORKS. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  our  Machinery, 
we  are  adding  @40,000  worth  of  new  and  improved  Tools 
and  Buildings  to  our  present  large  Factories,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  following  articles,  after  the  best  designs, 
on  terms  which  will  he  found  to  be  specially  advantageous: 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  SHOPS,  FURNACES,  MINING, 
&c..,  of  every  required  size,  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  With  SINGLE  SLIDE  VALVE,  Cutting  off  at  two- 
thirds  of  Stroke  by  lap. 

2.  With  CUT-OFF  VALVE,  arranged  'so  as  to  close  at 
any  part  of  Stroke  and  adjustable  by  hand-lever  while 
engine  is  in  motion. 

3.  With  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  PATENT  Variable 
Cut-off,  automatically  adjusted  by  Governor. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Of  8,  10,  15,  20  and  25  Horse  Power,  combining  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Slide  Valve  Engine.  This  is  the  only 
portable  Engine  and  Boiler  that  lias  a  Combined  Heater  and 
Lime  Catcher. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  f 

Non-Explosive  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers. 

Grist  Mill  Machinery  and  Mills 
Of  any  required  size,  with  correct  working  drawings. 

@1,500  WILL.  PURCHASE 
A  FIRST-CLASS  COMPLETED  TWO  RUN  GRIST-MILL, 
witli  erecting  plans,  &c.,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
and  to  he  unsurpassed. 

OilRCUIfflJR  SAW-MILLS 
improved  in  construction  and  combining  all  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

13T  MACHINERY  DELIVERED  at  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Chicago;  Saint  Louis,  or  New  Orleans. 
VFT  Full  particulars  and  circulars  on  application.  Address 
in  full,  JOHN  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


INVALIDS’  TRAVEL¬ 
ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 


Over  3,000  PAIRS  of  CHAMPIONS 

Sent  to  Farmers  last  month,  and  we  have  received  numer¬ 
ous  testimonials  of  their  adaptability  to  the  Farmers’ 
Wants. 

NO  HARD  SEAMS  TO  HURT  THE  FEET.  No  BOTHER  WITH 
ROTTEN  AND  BROKEN  SHOE-STRINGS.  No  HOT  AND  CUM¬ 
BERSOME  BOOT  LEG . 

Thousands  of  Farmers  wear  'hot  and  heavy  boots 
all  through  the  summer  and  fall,  because  they  can  not  get  a 
shoe  to  keep  out  the  dirt.  They  have  it  in  tlic  “  Champions.” 


(Patented  May  29th,  1866.) 

New  York,  May  10,  1810. 

We  have  examined  carefully  ‘‘Ballard’s  Champion 
Shoe,”  and,  without  practical  use,  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  bear¬ 
ings  of  a  boot,  witli  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe ;  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closely  as  desired  around  the  ankle  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

DON’T  FORGET  THIS! 

We  warrant  and  guarantee  the  “Champion  Shoe”  to 
wear  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  aDy  otlicrslioe 
you  can  liny.  We  make  no  cheap,  shoddy,  or  inferior 
“  Champions,”  hut  every  pair  is  warranted  to  he  good, 
honest,  and  serviceable  ill  every  particular. 

For  a  Plow-Shoe  they  are  excellent.  For  Boys’ 
Wear  they  are  Superior.  For  the  Harvest  Field  they 

ARE  INVALUABLE,  US  THEY  KEEP  OUT  ALL  DIRT,  STUBBLE, 

and  thistle,  and  your  feet  are  easy  and  well  at 
night,  not  tired  and  sore. 

It  would  he  better  for  10  or  12  to  club  together  and  send  us 
Registered  Letter  or  Money  Order.  It  will  be  a  saving  in 
Express  charges ;  and  it  is  easier  for  us  to  send  12  pairs  to 
one  address  than  in  single  pairs. 

Induce  your  Shoe  Dealers  to  keep  a  supply  for  youb 
neighborhood. 

For  full  particulars, prices, etc.,  SEE  page  337,  JUNE 
Number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Address  A.  BALLARD  SON, 

33  and  34:  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000,  New  York. 

f|pHE  JOHNSTON 

Self-vakii  i  g  Iteaper 

is  the  MOST  POPULAR  MACHINE  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public;  it  lias  more  practical  points  that  universally 
adapt  it  to  the  work  of  reaping  grain  than  all  others  put 
together.  It  cuts 

ANY  GRAIN  THAT  GROWS, 

whether  high  or  low,  tliin  or  thick,  lodged  or  standing,  in 
the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER;  it  is  easily  han¬ 
dled  hy  an  ordinary  pair  of  horses,  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  swaths,  or  lays  the  grain  in 
gavels  out  of  the  way  of  returning  team ;  is  worked  hy  al¬ 
most  any  boy  or  ordinary  field  hand,  or  automatically,  as 
you  prefer.  For  further  particulars  send  for  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  to  the  manufacturers, 

C,  C.  BRADLEY  &  RON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

h.  killam^Tco., 

Chestnut  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  manufacture  tlic  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  6tyle,  finish  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  628  Broadway,  ara 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 

MONEY 

E  AS  S  L Y 
MADE 

Witli  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free. 


Lfcy/jALJ  /  /\f 

/ /V  S  /  JD /P AN n  O  (/  7~ 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Must  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
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jpAKBIEKS,  I5UY  THE  BEST  l 

Excelsior  Cultivator  and  Hilling'  Plow, 

Price,  combined,  $16  ;  or  $10  as  a  Cultivator. 

Palmer’s  Hors®  Hay  Pork. 

Price,  with  three  pulleys,  $10. 

Steel  Tooth.  Horse  Rakes. 

$35  and  $43. 

Tiffin  Revolving  Horse  Rake. 

Price  $9. 

The  American  Hay  Tedder 
Price  $90. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO„ 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Look  at  This! 

A  patent  PROPELLING  SWING  for  only  S3. 00.  Can 
awing  yourself  without  assistance.  The  best  and  cheapest. 
'Will  dispose  of  the  right  to  manufacture  iu  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

A.  H.  SEAVER,  P.  O.  Box  6182  New  York  City. 

NEW  HAVEN  FAMILY  KNITTEIL 

Latest,  cheapest,  aud  best  in  the  world  for  family  use.— 
Patented  ill  nine  countries.  Company  invite  any  test  or 
comparison.  Machine  knits  everything.  Price  only  $25  for 
plain,  $30  for  silver-plated,  $35  for  gold-plated.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  Keel,  Winder,  Bobbins,  Oiler,  etc.  Rights  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  NEW  HAVEN  KNITTING  CO. 

SELF-ACTING  GATEST 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-List  send  to  the 

AMERICAN  GATE  COMPANY, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Rifles,  Shot-Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex¬ 
press  (c.o.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms 
to  the  trade,  agents,  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress,  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
bought  or  traded  for. 

Titus  Oaks’  ^Lactometers. 

See  page  252,  this  number. 

Sold  (boxed  to  go  by  Express)  3  for  $1,  by 

DAVIS  COLOMORE, 

No.  747  Broadway,  New  York. 

SELPHO’S  PATENT  LEGS  and  ARMS. 

These  celebrated  Artificial  Limbs,  combining  simplicity 
with  great  durability  and  comfort,  and  which  contain  all. the 
latest  improvements,  can  be  had  only  of  WM.  SELPHO  & 
SON,  516  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Government  orders  attended  to. 


rBiHRASHERMEN. — If  you  want  to  get  paid  for 
-*-  every  bushel  of  grain  you  thrash,  send  for  The  Thrash¬ 
er’s  Circular,  which  gives  information  free.  Address 

BUKSON,  HAETZELL  &  CO.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing,  _ 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  book, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Maty  has 
Macy  lias 
Macy  has 
Macy  has 
Macy  has 
Macy  has 
Macy  lias 
Macy  has 
Macy  always  lias 


6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  good 
soil,  mild  climate,  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1,000 


FARMS  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


Edgewood,  Md. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
"  ■  :.  MAYNADIEE,  E 


J.  M. 


€r 


RANVILLE,  OHIO,  FEMALE  COLLEGE— 
37th  year— opens  Sept.  8tli.  $200  a  year.  Address 

W.  P.  KERR,  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  O. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PRACTICAL  CIVIL  Engi¬ 
neering,  Surveying  and  Drawing.— Courses  of  three, 
six  and  twelve  months.  For  circular,  address 
A.  VANDER-NAILLEN,  Room  C,  Reynolds  Block,  Chicago. 

“GRAY'S"  UNION  CHARTS. 

SIMPLE  AND  DURABLE  GUIDE  FOR  CUT- 
ting  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Ladies’  Dresses. 
Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  Fashion. 
Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perfectly  accurate.  Any  person 
can  use  them.  They  are  printed  upon  a  paper  that  will 
neither  break  nor  tear.  Full  directions  are  printed  on  each 
Chart.  Single  Chart  or  full  sets  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices:  Ladies’ Dress,  Boys’ 
Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts,  $1  each.  Pants  and  Men’s  Sack 
Coat  Charts,  $1.50.  each,  or  full  set  (5  Charts),  $5.  Agents 
wanted  Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Orangeville,  Ohio, 
or  K.  R.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ill  AGIO  PHOTOGRAPHS — The  Greatest  Wonder 
If-*-  of  the  Age— Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love.  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wemyss,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


P®1,  Year  In  Advance.  Three  Months  on  Trial 
for  FIFaJ  CBNIS.  ^Magnificent  Inducements  to  CtaSj  Agents.  Sample  Copies, 
Rosters,  Premium  Lists  and  Canvassing  Documents  SENT  FSEE  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Address  SHE  PBA1BUEI  FAMINES,  COMPANY,  Chicago.  ~ 

Remit  at  our  Risk  by  Registered  Letter  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


FEIZE  POULTRY.” 

'Twelve  First  Prizes  and  Two  Sec¬ 
ond,  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show, 
April,  1870. 


1st  Dark  Brahmas, 
1st  White  Cochins, 
1st  La  Fleches, 

1st  Crevecoeurs, 

1st  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
1st  Turkeys, 

2d  La  Fleches,  and 


1st  Buff  Cochins, 

1st  Spanish, 

1st  Houdans, 

1st  Sultans, 

1st  Toulouse  Geese, 

1st  Single  Turkey  Cock, 
2d  Dorking  Cock. 


HP  I  S  I 

-H-  C’ti 


JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, 
Ireland,  Winner  of  the  above,  with  Gold  Medals,  Paris 
and  New  York  Shows  ;  besides  several  hundred  prizes  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Five  years.  Can  supply  “  Birds  ”  of  the  several 
species,  as  well  as  any  other  variety  desired. 

Prices  from  6  to  10  pounds  sterling  for  Trio,  with  2  pounds 
expenses  on  a  single  Trio,  3  pounds  on  two  Trios  to  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Montreal. 

Prices  quoted  are  those  only  for  really  good  Birds  up  to 
the  very  best  specimens  for  Exhibition. 

No  inferior  Birds  supplied. 

Large  Shipment  of  Improved  Stock. 

L.  B.  SILVER,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  shipped  into  the 
various  States,  Territories,  and  Canada,  in  the  week  ending 
June  4tli,  1870,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seven  (197)  head  of 
his  famous  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swine. 

See  his  advertisement  below. 

HE  ©ME©  UflB»3S©TBifl> 
CHESTER  HOGS  produce  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  am- 
known  breed.  Send  stamp  for  description,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough-bred  and  Im¬ 
ported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

Address  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

TIHPROVED  CMESSSIRE  Iff©«S. 

-B— We  have  the  entire  stock  of  breeding  swine  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  breed,  formerly  owned  by  A.  C.  Clark  of  Henderson, 
N.Y.,  and  subsequently  by  Clark  &  McLean.  Our  references 
are  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

CLARK  &  GREEN,  at  Belleville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

URE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pigs, Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  &e., 
bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  Penningtonviiie, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. — Choice  in  color,  rich  in 

quality,  and  of  deep  milking  strains.  For  sale  by 
G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE 

THE  FARM  PAY !  !  ! 

SEND  (T%  CENT  STAMP 

FOR  BOOK  'C  CONTAINING  68 

pages  of  valuable  Reading :v^Pbest  Seed  Wheat;  Early 
Mammoth  Orange  Dent  Corn ;  Excelsior  Oats :  Cattle,  Hogs, 
Sheep,  Fowls,  and  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay,  for  one  3 
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This  book  has  had  a  sale  of  over  400,000  copies,  with  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  before. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum¬ 
ber,  Plank,  Boards,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  now  become  the 
Standard  Book  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  farmer,  lumberman,  and  mechanic,  should  have  a 
copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  me  and 
I  will  forward  one  post-paid.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

gents  Wanted  for  Geo.  E.  Waring’s  New  Illus- 
-t"*-trated  “Handy  Book  of  Husbandry.”  A  guide  for  farm¬ 
ers,  young  and  old.  E.B.Treat  &  Co., Pub., 654  Broadway, N.Y. 
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Failure  to  Pay  Premium  Joes  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Full 
Amount,  of  the  Policy  will  be  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature ; 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Hue  ami  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILL  IAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Due  anil  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
81  ,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
tine  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management ;  safe  investments  ;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


COOD  AGENTS  WANTED, 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents : 

F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  H.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  24-9  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
MoAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'  £150|)00,000 

Sterling  in  money'and  estates  remain  unclaimed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  3600. 

Gnu’s  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law-,  Next  of 
Kin,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  unclaimed  money  (Part  5,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  5,000  names),  price  15  cents.  JOHN 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous  Compounds 


OF 


Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 


Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc, 


Carbolic  Acitl  lias  been  known  by  chemists  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  by  them  and  its  peculiar  qualities  in  the  departments 
of  hygiene  and  medicine  recognized.  Enlightened  physi¬ 
cians  everywhere  to-day  employ  it  as  the  best  disinfectant 
known  ;  as  an  azymotic,  that  is,  fatal  to  all  low  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life;  and  an  antiseptic,  that  is,  opposed  to 
decay  or  putrefaction.  While  the  purer  forms  of  Carbolic 
Acid  arc  preferably  employed  for  the  toilet,  the  Laundry, 
and  the  medicinal  wants  of  man,  the  Impure  Carbolic  Acid, 
containing  a  mixture  of  Cresylic  Acid,  has  been  found  more 
effectual  in  destroying  insect  life,  and  better  for  use  on  ani¬ 
mals,  since  it  is  of  a  more  astringent  nature. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Carbolic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  In  its  ordi¬ 
nary  form  it  could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not 
available  for  common  use.  About  three  years  since,  Messrs. 
JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  tints  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st,  Complete  Disinfectants.-— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2«l.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  witii 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Gtrowtli.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  uneqnaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring- worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  arc 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  op  Industry,  1.15  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15,  1851. 

Messrs.  Bucitan  &  Co.—  Oentlemen— Some  months  since 
We  purchased  a  large  building  which  liad  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 


by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  iuto  less  Mian  one 
hundred.  We  found  tlie  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely,  in  cleansing,  the  CARBOLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  In  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  1IALLIDAY,  Supt. 

Corpus  CiiRisTr,  Texas,  March  15,  1863. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co  .—  Gentlemen:  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head  with 
nine  months’  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  superior  to 
tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble 
and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mauge  or  itch,  and  it  lias  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SIIAEFFER. 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Nov.  23, 1S69. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gents— 1  liave  used  your 
SHEEP  DIP  for  two  years,  and  think  it  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  that  I  know  of  for  destroying  Ticks  and  Lice  on  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  far  preferable  to  Tobacco,  and  should  think 
it  would  be  a  sure  cure  for  scab.  BITIiDETT  LOOMIS. 

Office  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company, 
November  12, 1808. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Carbolic 
Disinfecting  Soaps,  manufactured  by  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co., 
for  tlie  cure  of  all  external  diseases  to  which  horses  are  sub¬ 
ject.  I  tried  the  Ointment  on  a  horse  with  a  severe  fistula  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  first  test,  and  with  entire  success.  And  I 
cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  of  its  healing  qual¬ 
ities,  in  all  cases  of  galls,  scratches,  bruises,  swellings,  etc. 
I  am  using  tlie  soap  in  all  of  our  stables. 

No  person  owning  a  horse  should  be  without  these  soaps ; 
for,  in  my  long  experience  witii  liorses,  I  have  never  found 
any  tiling  to  compare  with  them.  HENRY  PALMER, 

“  Supt.  Horses  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Co.-’ 

New  York,  Dec.  1, 1SC9. 

Messrs.  Bowman  &  Blewett.— Gentlemen— Having  used 
your  Carbolic  Laundry  Soap  in  our  Laundry  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  finding  its  cleansing  properties  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  any  soap  we  have  ever  used,  we  take  Hie  very 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  every  laundry  and 
family  in  the  country.  Our  goods  are  whiter  by  far,  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  every  stain,  grease 
spots,  etc.,  and  this  too  with  50  per  cent  less  soap,  and  our 
premises  are  kept  sweet  and  clean  liy  its  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  ANDRUS  BROTHERS. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  ELisnx  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City; 

“  The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.” 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  he  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Slierp  Dip;  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters . . $1.25 

10  “  "  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bbls . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  tt  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  .fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  Tlie  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  tlie  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant.  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  ©50  cts.;  in  3  lb. Canisters,  ©  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  Sec  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  1  lb  Canisters,  © 
50  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  lb  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  Ibbars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc,;  60  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb.  21  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  G  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $1  per.  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  ot  3 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  tlie  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  re  Drained  ;  IIow  Drains  Act  ;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains;  IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
Wiiat  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EX  TRACTS  FROM  NO  TICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  tlie  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  tlieir  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (il le.)  Pb'ess. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  tlie  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Eartii  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  TnE  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  SO  cts. 

ELEMENTS  <0F  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE,  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

c  a  n  e  f  it  L  L  Y  revise  I). 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  TnE  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  famer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pily  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  TIardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  hotter  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YOU  ATT  ON  SHEEP. 


THE  BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

Bv  WILLIAM  YOTJATT. 

Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ENGRAVINGS. 

To  which  are  added  remarks  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  culture  of  fine  wool  in 

Silesia. 

Price,  post -paid,  $1.00. 

RANDALL’S  SHEEF  HUSBANDRY. . 

\vm  i  an  account  of  the  different  breeds, 

And  general  directions  in  regard  to  summer  and  winter  management,  herding,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 

By  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  R., 

9 

With  his  letter  to  the  Texas  Almanac  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  and  Geo.  W.  Kendall’s  on  Sheep  Raising  in  Texas. 

Octavo,  338  pp.  Price,  post-paid,  SI .50. 

RANDALL’S  EINE-WOOLYHEEP  HUSBANDRY 


GIVING  PROMINENT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  BREEDS; 

Principles  of  Breeding  correctly;  practical  and  concise  rules  for  selecting  the  best  and  making  the  best  crosses  for  Wool 


and  Mutton. 

By  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  D. 


Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


GUENON’S  TREATISE  ON  MILCH  COWS, 

Whereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  any  cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  natural  marks 
or  external  indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she  will  continue  to  give  milk,  etc. 

By  M  FRANCIS  GUENON,  of  Libourne,  France. 

Translated  for  the  Farmers’  Library,  from  the  French,  by  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Havana. 
With  introductory  remarks  and  observations  on  the  Cow  and  the  Dairy. 

By  JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 

Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 

O  !££  Y  W  O-  E  JUDD  &  COMPAN Y,  245  Broadway,  ^ew  York. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Oaganizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List, 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and 
Wild  Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish, 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many 
Curious  Incidents  and  Anec¬ 
dotes,  by 

THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 


PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIP.BANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  11S  Milk  St„  Boston. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Frice-iiist. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Soups  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 

„  Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  housekeeping  ! 
LIELJIGS  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Nfax  V.  Pettenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

'L  MTLHAUS’  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  sale  everywhere. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

®  Merchants.  No.  GS Penrl-st. New  York.  “Quick sales 
und  prompt  returns."  ZFF  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 

H7«lIbrrATSOA  Tor  "FAH51ffF.B2S.-For 

J  Information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Massa- 
•Chusetts  Agricultural  'College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Mural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WTNTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Histories!  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  T rees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
HJowning’s  Sieatli  —  Birections  for  mail¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
netlse— History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
— 'Cbe  Newer  Ornamental  "Frees  and  Slirubs 
— 1 Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $0.50. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORT1CU LTU R AL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  920  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions'  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
Tlie  following  arc  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

CRAPE  CULTURE. 

ORNAPJ5ENTAL  TREES. 

The  Kitclicn  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  hook  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
tlie  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  _t 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 


M  I)  1W  V  — Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake 
ltli  lli  Iti  li  country.  Village,  Suburban  and  Citv 
Residents,  all  over  tlie  land,  take  and  admire 

Moore’s  Ultra!  New-Yorker, 


the  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Rural  and 
Family  Weekly.  Adapted  to  and  admired  in  both  Town 
and  Country.  Excels  in  Ability,  Value,  Illustration,  Size, 
Ac.  To  prove  this,  and  benefit  yourself  and  family,  try  Vol. 
XXII,  which  begins  July  2d.  Only  $1.50  per  vol;  of  26  num¬ 
bers,  (July  to  Jan.,)  or  $3  per  year.  Ten  copies,  $1.25  each 
per  vol,,  or  $2.50  a  year.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast.it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  tlie  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising "  the  dough  It  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,- decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise . improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 

Bhlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
read  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,-  New  York. 


P 


(MITABLE 


STATIONARY, 


AND 


AGRICCLTIIRA  L 


Unequalled  by  any  in  combined  merits  of -capacity, 


DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  ECONOMY'. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE, mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  fire-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  Tittle  room; 
needs  no  brickwork  ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Hills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

Tlie  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  lor  attaching 
horses  lor.  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  lor  Grain 
Threshing,  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  d-c. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  <’o.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S:  FULLER. 

Growing  from  Seed. 

Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 

How  to  Make  Layers. 

Grafting  the  Crape. 

Hybridizing,  Crossing. 

Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 

Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  and  Discarded  Varieties. 


The  standard  work  on  cultivating  the  Hardy  Grape. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  INVESTMENT. 


First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  7  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

Fredericksburgh  &  Gordonsville  Railroad 

COMPANY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  COIN 

FREE  OF  U.  S,  GOVERNMENT  TAX. 


Tlie  Hoad  is  62  miles  long,  connecting  Fredericksburgli,  via  Orange  Court-House,  with  Charlottesville,  which  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  extension  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail¬ 
road  to  Lynclihurg.  It  forms  the  shortest  connecting  link  in  the  system  of  roads  leading  to  the  entire  South,  South-West, 
and  West,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  passes  through  a  rich  section  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  local  traffic  of  which  alone 
will  support  the  road,  and  it  must  command  an  abundant  share  of  through  trade  from  the  fact  of  its  being 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  TIDE- WATER  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AT  THE  FURTHEST  INLAND 
POINT  WHERE  DEEP  WATER  FOR  HEAVY  SHIPPING  CAN  BE  FOUND 
ON  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 


From  Charlottesville  to  tide-water  by  this  route  the  distance  is  40  miles  less  than  via  Alexandria  ;  05  miles  less  than  via 
Richmond  and  West  Point;  124  miles  less  than  via  Norfolk. 

The  mortgage  is  limited  to  $16,000  per  mile  of  completed  and  equipped  road,  (the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  furnished  and  equipped,  will  exceed  $30,000  per  mile,  thus  giving  the  bondholders  an  unusual  margin— the  bonded 
debt  of  the  other  Virginia  roads  being  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  per  mile),  and  is  issued  to  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  as  Trustees  for  the  Bondholder,  and  the  security  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

A  Sinkiiig  Fund  is  also  provided,  which  will  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  Two-Thirds  of  its  entire  amount  in 
advance  of  tne  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

A  limited  number  of  the  bonds  (issued  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000)  are  offered  at  9 1'A  and  interest  from  Nov.  1,  in 
currency,  and  at  this  price  are  the 

CHEAPEST  GOLD  INTEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  IN  THE  MARKET. 


Maps  and  pamphlets,  which  explain  satisfactorily  every  question  that  can  possibly  be  raised  by  a  party  seeking  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

We  have  investigated  the  advantages  of  this  Railroad,  and  the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  confidently  recommend 
these  Bonds  to  our  customers  and  to  the  public. 

DRAKE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 

No.  16  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


COTTON  CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 
with  an  additional  chapter  on 

COTTON  SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

TnE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S*  CALENDAR. 

PART  H. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  TIIE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty  -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  0n  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS,  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &,  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION. 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  book  heretofore  published 
in  this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples. 
The  author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and 
modestly  puts  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  He 
divides  apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  apple  described  in 
the  hook  might  he  easily  identified. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

SMALT,  FRUH- CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 

huckleberries. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FOKESTEK.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION. — National  Value  of  the  Horae— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  wluit  it  gives, 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam — Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit. ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Tliorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.-Origin-Different 
Breeds— Slietlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragau- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney— Thorougli-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUT  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded — How  to  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
■Wind— Roaring — Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

IIOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  m  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses — How  Performed — 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting — Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  J  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.-Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHEB’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  — The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Palling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride — The  Side-saddle — The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup—' The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  AVliip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  noldthe 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
Svstem— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Iiarey’s  Method—' To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Ilorse— Tying  tip  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  435  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 


1111! IliS  ON  THE  PIE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of 
the  various  English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough¬ 
bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable 
to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breed¬ 
er  on  an  extensive  scale. 

CONTENTS : 


Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III.— The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  IV.— Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V. — Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chapter  VL— Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII.— Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  our 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX.— Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  X.— The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI.— Breeds-, of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII.— Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIII.— Lawcs  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments  in 
Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIV.— Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XV. — The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI.— Piggeries  and  PigPens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill. Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX. — Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapteh  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapteh  XXII  i. — Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIV. — Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXV. — Summary. 

Chapter  XXVI.— Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


NOTICES  by  the  press. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty -five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  . brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and .  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards  —  A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  Wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  .wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition  —  The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  P/'ess. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  witli  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experieuce  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  ttie  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  lias  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  lie  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


PEACE  CrCJLTTJEE. 


BY 


JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON, 


DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  fruit  culture,  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties,  lias  greatly  increased  in  this  country  ;  so  that,  to¬ 
day,  it  is  one  of  the  leading  interests.  Among  the  fruits, 
the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into  bearing  so  soon, 
and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  The  consequence  is 
that,  in  the  sections  specially  conducive  to  its  cultivation, 
almost  every  farm  has  an  orchard,  and  some  farms  are 
but  one  continuous  orchard ;  and  sometimes  farm  after 
farm  is  devoted  to  peaches.  Some  planters  have  set  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand  trees  in  a  single  season.  Or¬ 
chards  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  acres  are  not  at  all 
infrequent.  Living  in  the  very  center  of  the  peach-grow¬ 
ing  district ;  sharing  the  common  interest  felt  in  the  sub¬ 
ject;  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  planters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  benefit  could  be  done 
to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  prepare,  and  now 
oilers  to  the  public  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I.— Site  of  Nursery. 

Chapter  II. — Seed. 

Chapter  HI.— Seed-bed. 

Chapter  IV.—  Preparation  of  Ground  for  Nursery. 
Chapter  V. — Planting  the  Seed. 

Chapter  VI. — Nursery  Cultivation. 

Chapter  VII. — Buds. 

Chapter  VIII. — Budding. 

Chapter  IX. —  Cultivation  of  Buds. 

Chapter  X. — Taking  Up  and  Sending  to  Market. 
Chapter  XI.  — Selecting  a  Site  for  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XII. — Planting  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XIII.  — Orchard  ^Cultivation. 

Chapter  XIV.— Coming  In. 

Chapter  XV.  — Baskets  and  Crates. 

Chapter  XVI.— Transportation. 

Chapter  XVII. — Consignees. 

Chapter  XYIII. — Ladders. 

Chapter  XIX.— Shipping. 

Chapter  XX.— Picking. 

Chapter  XXI. — Returns. 

Chapter  XXII. — Markets. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Profit. 

Chapter  XXIV.— Culture  after  a  Crop. 

Chapter  XXV. — Uses. 

Chapter  XXVI.— Insects  and  Diseases. 

Chapter  XXVH.— Special  Culture. 

Chapter  XXVIII.— The  Peach-House. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Varieties. 

Chapter  XXX— Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Chapter  XXXI.— Fancy  Varieties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
RURAL,  improvements. 

It.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Author  of  Country  Life,  15  years’  experience.  Send  for 
Circular.  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT. — Light,  Pleasant  and  Profita¬ 
ble.  A  sure  way  to  make  money,  selling  popular 
books.  Enclose  stamp  for  terms. 
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MEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

UltlUlNAI.LY'  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

ltKVISEl)  AND  ENLARGED  BY' 

J.  E  W  IS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "American  Cattle,"  editor  of  Dee  “ American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY'  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  placu  in  it;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  lias  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  lie  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know  ;  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit,  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  A  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  Yvlioasks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that,  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the- world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1S4G,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopt®  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  Its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopMdia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present'  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may, consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 


Genuine  waltham  watches  in  Solid 

Silver  Hunting  Cases  at  $10,  $18,  $20.  $22.  $2f,  $20,  $27, 
$29,  $33,  and  $43.  Ten  grades  all  warranted— we  have  2  oz. 
3  oz.,  1  oz.,  5  oz.,  6  oz.,  8  oz.,  and  10  oz.  eases  tor  any  of  the 
above.  Gold  Waltham  Watches  from  $10  upward,  for  both 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  send  any  of  these  Watches  to 
any  place  by  Express  with  the  bill  to  collect  on  delivery, 
and  allow  the  purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine 
the  watch  before  paying.  Therefore  uo  risk  is  taken  by  our 
customers.  Send  for  our  Descriptive  Price-List,  which  gives 
full  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  jn  the 
Ag  kioulturist. 

Address  HOWARD  &  CO.,  785  Broadway.  New  York. 


IF  WE  WERE  TO  PURCHASE 

A  Sewing  Machine, 

WE  SHOULD  GET  A 

FLORENCE; 

not  solely  because  it  took  the  highest  prizes  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair  at  Providence,  at  New  York  State  Fair,  and  Mary¬ 
land  State  Fair,  nor  because  the  judges  at  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  say,  “This  is  better  than  any  of  its  class  known  to 
the  judges”— not  these,  not  all  together ;  hut  because  we  like 
it  best,  as  a  woman  would  say.  It  works  like  a  charm  -,  we 
can  sew  anything  we  please  with  it ;  the  children  can’t  get  it 
out  of  order-,  and  it  is  put  at  most  reasonable  terms.— 
Church  Union. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

_  CO„  37  Park  Row, 

N  ew  York  for  Advice  and  Pamphlet;  108  pages,  FREE. 


INVENTORS 


C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridge,  N.  .T. 

Drain  Pipe  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

and  Rural  Architecture. 


By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment,  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  8vo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  AY  ode- 
net  lie- History  of  AVellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—  The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 


—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  dill'erent 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $0.50. 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 


Practical  Knowledge. 


By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  020  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  Yvhioli  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
CRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  liitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
Iu  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

IN  GOLD, 

FREE  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  TAX, 

THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

1  1,5  0  0.0  0  0 

OF  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 

AND 

DENVER  CITY 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 
Now  for  Sale  by  the  Undersigned. 

These  are  a  30-Year  Sinking  Fund  Bond,  issued  only  upon 
a  completed  road,  and  beaUeiglit  per  cunt  interest  in  gold, 
payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th  of  February,  in  New 
York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and  arc  free  from  tax.  These 
bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000  and  $500,  coupons  or 
registered,  and  secured  by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage 
upon  the  entire  line,  including  all  descriptions  of  Rolling 
Stock  and  Equipments.  This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the 
largest  portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earnings  ol 
which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabilities  on  this 
issue  of  bonds.  Over 

$1,500,000 

have,  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock  Sub¬ 
scriptions  and  Donations,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  Grant  from  the  United  States  of  Superior 
Lands,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  'flic  Company  is  entirely  free 
from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  them,  and  will 
furnish  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  all  information. 

Price  and  Accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

W.  J\  CONVERSE  &  CO., 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  &  00., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  Ifork. 
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NEW  SERIES— No.  283. 


THE  MAPLE-SHADE  COTSWOLDS  IN 

Our  readers  will  call  to  mind  a  picture  we 
presented  of  this  flock  in  October  of  last  year, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  refer  to  that 
number  of  the  Agriculturist.  There,  they  were 
shown  as  they  appeared  soon  after  shearing 
— the  wool  being  perhaps  an  inch  long.  Shortly 
after  this  engraving  appeared,  the  entire  flock 
was  purchased  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  as  was  previously  no¬ 
ticed.  It  has  had  the  best  of  care,  and  being  in 
fine  condition  this  spring,  several  of  the  animals 
stood  for  their  likeness  to  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  us  beautiful  and  accurate 


[copyright  secured,]  . 

THEIR  FLEECES— Drawn  from  Life  by  E. 

pictures.  The  portraits  now  given  show  the 
animals  just  before  shearing,  covered  with  their 
long,  silky  fleeces,  the  staple  of  which  varies 
from  10  to  14  inches  in  length.  The  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  sheep  is  very  striking ; 
and  the  two  pictures  exhibit  the  excellencies 
of  long-wool  mutton  sheep  very  satisfactorily. 
We  see  in  the  one  the  real  “  Shorthorn  carcass” 
— long,  deep,  broad,  compact,  with  nothing  su¬ 
perfluous, — nothing,  which  is  not  either  essential 
to  the  sheep’s  well-being,  or  profitable  to  the 
butcher.  In  the  other,  the  one  now  shown,  we 
see  the  immense  fleeces  of  valuable  wool  which 


Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

they  carry,  and  the  noble  lambs  which  they 
bear,  and  which  are  a  source  of  such  great  profit 
in  the  spring.  The  above  pictures  were  taken 
late  in  April,  just  before  the  shearing,  which 
took  place  early  in  May.  Such  wool,  unwash¬ 
ed,  is  quoted  in  the  open  market  at  40  to  45  cts.; 
and  grade  Cotswold  lambs  sell  in  April  and  May 
for  20  to  25  cts.  per  pound  on  their  feet,  netting 
their  breeders  often  over  $10  a  head.  Now- 
a-days  certainly  no  sheep  are  more  profitable, 
or  better  worthy,  either  the  attention  of  the 
breeder  of  thorough-bred  stock,  or  of*the  farmer 
who  raises  mutton  and  lambs  for  the  market. 
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A II -E-RICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

NEW  YORE,  AUGUST,  1870. 

Relief  from  the  hardest  of  the  summer  labor  and 
care  comes  to  almost  every  farmer  in  August.  Af¬ 
ter  spring  grains  are  harvested,  and  the  buckwheat 
and  turnips  are  sown,  and  the  latter  hoed  and  thin¬ 
ned  out, and  the  early  apples  are  marketed,  and  prep¬ 
arations  arc  made  for  winter  wheat,  though  still 
there  is  work  enough  for  his  men  and  teams,  he 
has  time  to  draw  a  long  breath  and  look  about  a 
little.  Even  the  farmer  may  take  his  family  for  a 
visit  to  a  neighboring  county,  to  the  springs,  or  to 
the  sea-side;  and  some  arc  wise  enough  to  doit. 
The  good  it  docs  cannot  be  measured.  If  it  took 
every  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  entire  year  it  would 
often  pay.  Who  knows  when  this  incessant  drive 
and  worry,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  life  of  many 
farmers,  and  into  which  they  inconsiderately  force 
their  poor,  work-worn  partners,  will  end  in  a  lit  of 
sickness  or  in  the  quiet  of  the  church-yard  ?  Bet¬ 
ter  rest,  and  enjoy  life  a  little,  nowand  then. — Yon 
will  enjoy  the  final  rest  as  well,  and  add  essentially 
to  the  grand  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 


Mints  about  W«s*k. 

Buckwheat.— If  any  is  lo  be  sown  so  late  as  this, 
it  should  be  put  in  at  once.  Excellent  .crops  are 
often  raised,  but  there  is  considerable  risk  of  early 
frost.  However,  taking  one  year  with  another,  it 
is  generally  successful ;  and  the  finest,  plumpest 
grain  in  our  experience  fills  during  the  cool  nights 
which  threaten  frost  but  do  not  bring  it.  Farther 
south  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  this  sort.  Buck¬ 
wheat  for  green  manure  will  make  a  good ‘growth, 
sown  as  late  as  the  15th. 


i£:ick  Volumes  Supplied. — The  hack  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain  in¬ 
formation  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  every  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  afull  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1S57 — that  is,  Vol.  10  to  Vol.  28,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  fin  numbers)  at  $1.75  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound!  are  supplied  for  $2.oacli,  or  $2.50  if  to  bo 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 


Turnips.- — Quick  growing  varieties,  known  as 
Common,  English,  or  Sweet  turnips,  may  he  sown 
up  to  Ihe  10th,  and  will  give  good  returns,  espe¬ 
cially  if  in  drills',  with  a  little  superphosphate 
or  bone-dust  sown  upon  them.  If  the  crop  is  put 
in  in  a  small  way,  mark  out  the  land,  sow  Ihe  seed, 
1  pound  to  the  acre,  cover  very  lightly  and  sow 
150  to  S00  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  upon 
the  drill  either  by  hand  or  with  the 'seed  drill.  If 
the  seed  drill  he  used,  the  manure  must  be  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  too  late  for 
Ruta-bagas  to  do  anything. 

Tobacco. — This  season  is  a  critical  one  with  the 


tobacco  plant,  and  special  care  is  required  in  top¬ 
ping  and  worming,  and  great  injury  often  comes 
from  hail  or  high  winds,  which  cannot  be  guarded 
against.  See  article  on  page  389,  on  Tobacco. 

Boot  Crops  may  he  hoed  and  thinned  where  nec¬ 
essary.  At  all  events,  keep  the  weeds  down  and 
the  ground  mellow.  A  one-horse  subsoil  plow 
run  between  the  rows  of  carrots,  mangels,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  and  parsnips,  is  often  of  great  service  in 
loosening  the  ground,  admitting  air  and  moisture. 

Corn  Fodder. — It  is  important  when  Corn,  sown 
for  fodder,  gets  its  full  growth,  and  is  sweet,  succu¬ 
lent,  and  tender,  that  it  should  be  cut  and  cured  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  the  toughness  which  comes  on  after  the 
ears  begin  to  fill ;  hind  in  small  bundles,  and  stook. 

Winter  Wheat.- — The  preparation  of  the  land  for 
winter  wheat  was  discussed  in  the  “Hints  about 
Work,”  for  July,  and  this  covered  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  in  August.  If  wheat  follows  spring  oats 
or  barley,  either  plow  shallow  and  work  the  sur¬ 
face  with  harrows  or  cultivators  to  keep  it  loose, 
and  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  plow  in  a  dressing  of  good, 
fine  compost,  just  before  sowing  in  September,  or 
plow  in  a  dressing  of  manure  of  a  little  coarser  char¬ 
acter,  as  soon  as  the  "oats  or  barley  are  off.  Work 
the  surface  over  to  kill  weeds  and  make  it  mellow, 
two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
drill  in  the  seed  without  plowing  again.  Wheat 
may  be  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  in  many  lo¬ 
calities,  with  the  best  results  ;  but  it  is  usually  best 
to  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  tillage,  and  not  to 
sow  before  September.  There  is  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  land,  and  the  same  treatment  will  not 
do  for  all;  but  any  land  that  will  bear  a  crop  of 
weeds  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  surface  tillage. 
The  small  grains  require  manure  near  the  surface, 
and  deep  plowing  is  rarely  desirable;  and  hence 
the  great  value  of  Shares’  harrow,  which  acts  like 
a  series  of  little  plows  each  turning  a  neat  furrow. 

Grain  and  Hay  Stacks  and  Protection. — It  is  better 
to  put  hay  and  grain  under  a  roof  than  to  make 
stacks,  but  those  who  have  not  room  in  the  barns 
must  stack  their  crops.  Stacks  will  settle,  however 
well  built,  and  rarely  settle  evenly.  We  like  the 
Dutch  four-post  barrack  with  its  thatched  or  board 
roof,  very  well,  though  heavy  and  cumbrous.  It 
protects  the  contents  sufficiently,  and  may  lie  put 
up  in  a  hurry.  The  system  of  making  long,  nar¬ 
row  heaps,  and  setting  crotclied  posts  at  the  sides 
with  poles  between  them,  upon  which  13-foot 
boards  may  be  laid  to  make  a  roof,  is  not  so  good; 
for  the  center  of  the  roof  needs  support  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give,  and  the  hay,  etc.,  is  more  exposed 
on  one  side.  If  a  permanent  roof  is  to  be  made  it 
is  best  to  give  it  a  double  pitch. 

Straw. — The  great  and  increasing  value  of  straw 
at  the  East,  and  wherever  paper  is  made,  is  leading 
farmers  at  the  West  more  and  more  to  save  it  in 
better  order.  Powerful  presses  will  put  a  ton  of 
strcfw  into  as  small  hulk  as  is  desirable  for  railroad 
transportation;  that  is,  it  is  found  to  he  undesira¬ 
ble  to  put  more  than  10  to  13  tons  in  a  common 
freight  ear,  and  one  will  hold  this  quantity  of  hard- 
pressed  liay  or  straw. 

Top-dressing  Grass.—  Sow  grass  and  clover  seed 
where  the  sward  is  thin  through  winter-killing  or 
burning,  and  put  on  as  liberal  a  top-dressing  of 
good  compost  or  tolerably  well-rotted  yard  manure 
as  you  can  afford.  Wc  hardly  dare  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  profitable  application  of  manure  to  the 
grass  crop.  With  manure  enough  we  do  not 
donlit  a  heavy  crop  might  lie  cut  in  June,  Au¬ 
gust,  and  October,  where  now  we  cut  but  once. 
After-math  hay,  or  rowen,  is  rarely  or  never  cut  on 
most  farms,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes. 

Irrigation. — Whoever  has  brooks  or  springs 
which  may  be  led  in  small  streams  over  grass  land, 
ought  not  to  neglect  doing  it.  One  properly  irri¬ 
gated  acre  is  worth  two  or  three  dry  acres  ;  and  the 
art  of  thorough  irrigation  and  the  best  way  to  man¬ 
age  the  water  is  easily  learned. 

Work  in  the  Swamps. — Ditching  so  that  muck 
may  be  got  at,  clearing  swamp  laud,  and  similar 
work  can  often  be  done  duriugthe  liight  of  the  dry 
weather  of  summer,  when  men  and  teams  can  go 
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upon  the  ground.  Burning  of  the  surface  of 
swamps  is  frequently  very  useful ;  but  fires  set  in 
dry,  mossy  peat  bogs  by  intention  or  accident, 
often  get  beyond  control,  and  consume  much  more 
than  the  loose  surface,  running  among  timber  and 
fences,  and  holding  fire  a  long  time. 

Litter  from  the  Swamp.  — Brakes,  with  swamp 
grasses  and  sedges  may  often  be  cut  to  the  extent 
of  several  tons  to  the  acre ;  and  if  stored  where  they 
will  not  get  soaked  by  the  rains,  will  make  very 
good  litter  for  the  barn-yard,  cow-shed,  or  for  the 
stables,  and  hog-pens.  Some  of  the  more  succu¬ 
lent  kinds  rot  rapidly  if  not  well  dried  and  pro¬ 
tected;  but  all  the  sedges  which  constitute  most  of 
what  is  called  swamp  grass,  require  little  drying, 
and  will  lie  months  in  cocks  simply,  without  decay¬ 
ing.  This  kind  of  hay  makes  first-rate  stack  bot¬ 
toms,  and  good  topping  for  that  which  is  more 
liable  to  hurt  by  weathering,  if  not  protected. 

Compost.  Heaps. — While  the  warm  weather  lasts, 
and  other  more  important  work  is  not  pressing, 
make  compost  heaps  ;  laying  up  manure  from  the 
hog-pens  with  weeds,  sods,  etc.,  from  the  fence 
rows,  freshly  mown  reeds,  brakes,  and  swamp-grass. 
Compost  makes  very  fast  with  a  little  good  manure 
as  a  basis,  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  six¬ 
fold  in  a  few  months.  Where  no  manure  is  at  hand, 
use  lime  or  ashes,  sprinkled  upon  layers  of  dry 
muck  and  any  vegetable  matter.  Dead  animals  are 
an  admirable  addition  to  such  composts,  and  if  used, 
the  heap  should  be  covered  with  soil. 

Compost  for  Pastures. — Top-dressing  old  pastures 
with  a  compost  made  of  such  vegetable  or  peaty 
matter  as  can  be  collected  in  the  vicinity,  with 
lime,  to  which  is  added  as  much  bone-dust  as  one 
can  afford,  thoroughly  worked  over  and  mixed, 
spread  and  harrowed  in,  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  yield  of  grass. 

Working  Oxen  are  ill  adapted  to  severe  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  if  put  to  the 
hardest  work  in  early  morning,  and  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  passed,  they  will  be  capable  of  doing 
a  great  deal  without  falling  off  in  flesh.  Hired  men 
will  gladly  acceed  to  a  proposition  to  ln-calc  then- 
day’s  labor  by  a  three-hours’  nooning  and  rest. 

Horses  should  be  kept  stabled  by  day  where  good 
ventilation  and  comparative  darkness  give  them 
comfort.  They  may  be  turned  out  to  feed  at  night 
when  the  blood-sucking  flies  and  gad-flies  will  not 
torment  them.  * 

Cows  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  green  fod¬ 
der  if  their  pasturage  is  dry  or  short.  Change  from 
one  pasture  to  another  as  often  as  they  become  rest¬ 
less,  and  thus  keep  them  contented  -and  give  the 
grass  a  chance  to  start.  Grass  fodder  should  be 
cut  and  allowed  to  wilt,  but  not  allowed  to  dry 
nor  heat  before  feeding. 

Calves  and  Colts  should  be  weaned  at  four  or  five 
months  old.  This  must  be  done  gradually  by  sep¬ 
arating  them  from  the  dams  for  lia'lf  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  giving  them  grass  or  cut  hay  with  a  little  oil- 
mcal  and  ground  oats  upon  it.  Gradually  prolong 
the  period  of  separation,  and  shorten  the  time  they 
are  together  in  the  case  of  colts,  and  so  gradually 
dry  off  the  mare.  With  calves,  the  best  plan  is  to 
steal  the  milk,  leaving  them  very  little,  and  so 
gradually  forcing  them  to  depend  upon  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  separation  and  weaning 
of  the  lambs  occur  more  abruptly.  Big  lambs  ex¬ 
haust  the  ewes  greatly,  and  should  be  separated 
from  their  dams  early  enough  for  the  ewes  to  re¬ 
cuperate  thoroughly  before  the  breeding  season. 
This  is  done  by  removing  them  at  once  to  good 
pasturage  out  of  hearing  of  the  ewes,  while  these 
arc  left  upon  rather  short  feed  for  a  few  days. 
The  deep  milkers  maybe  in  danger  of  having  their 
bags  cake  and  swell,  and  must  be  watched  and 
have  the  milk  drawn  if  the  bags  feel  hot  and  fever¬ 
ish  or  much  distended. 

- -  -  ■*  *  II  »  o»—  - - ■— 

W ork  in  the  Horticultural  Departments, 

If  the  horticulturist  ever  has  any  leisure,  excepting 
in  winter,  it  is  in  August,  when,  if  the  weeds  and 


insects  are  under  fair  subjection,  he  may  await  the 
coming  harvest  without  feeling  the  constant  press¬ 
ure  of  work  that  drives  him  during  other  months. 
Still  there  is  a  plenty  to  do,  and  we  give  such  notes 
as  seem  timely. 


Orchard  and  Aursei-y. 

Marketing. — The  early  fruits  will  now  be  coining, 
and  will  need  attention  if  sent  to  market.  Apples 
and  pears  should  be  picked  when  fully  matured, 
but  before  they  begin  to  mellow.  Recollect — wliat 
has  been  so  often  repeated — it  docs  not  pay  to  send 
poor  fruit  to  market.  It  costs  as  much  for  freight 
and  packages  for  poor  stuff  as  it  does  for  good. 
Superior  fruit  will  always  sell,  no  matter  if  it  is  a 
season  of  plenty.  In  such  seasons  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  an  indifferent  or  a  poor  article  in  our 
city  markets  at  any  price.  Assort  the  fruit. 

Peaches  are  to  be  picked  in  just  that  condition  of 
ripeness  in  which  they  are  firm  enough  to  endure 
transportation,  and  will  be  in  eating  condition  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  consumer.  If  too  hard, 
they  will  fail  to  ripen  up  properly,  and  if  too  sofr, 
they  will  bruise  in  the  carriage.  Experienced  pick¬ 
ers  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  proper  condition 
by  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  without  subjecting 
it  to  the  test  of  touch.  Crates  are  becoming  each 
year  more  popular  for  packing  peaches.  Directions 
for  making  them  were  given  last  month  on  page  263. 

Thinning  should  have  been  done  before ;  but  few 
thin  the  fruit  sufficiently  at  the  first  going  over, 
and  it  is  better  to  look  over  the  trees  again  and  re¬ 
move  inferior  specimens. 

Insects  are  to  be  watched.  As  soon  as  the  nests 
of  the  fall  -web-worm  appear,  destroy  them.  This 
month  the  red  spider  is  often  troublesome,  not  on¬ 
ly  on  fruit-trees,  but  on  ornamental  ones.  It  shows 
itself  by  a  browning  of  the  leaves;  and  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  will  detect  the  minute,  red  pest.  Ere-- 
quent  syringings  with  soap  suds,  or  even  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  will  dislodge  it,  if  persisted  in. 

Budding. — The  time  to  bud  is  when  the  bark  of 
the  stock  will  “  run,”  or  part  readily  from  the  wood, 
and  well-formed  buds  of  the  same  season’s  growth 
can  be  procured.  The  maturing  of  the  buds  may 
be  hastened  by  pinching  the  end  of  the  shoot. 
When  sticks  of  buds  are  cut,  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  leaf-stalk  attached  to 
the  twig.  Keep  the  twigs  moist  until  they  are  used. 

Fruit  dfurdeii. 

Thinning  the  Fruit  is  easily  performed  upon 
dwarf  trees,  and  such  should  never  produce  other 
than  fine  specimens.  The  trees  are  so  small  that 
they  can  be  petted  and  cared  for  in  a  manner  not 
practicable  with  standards. 

Strawberries. — Beds  may  be  set  by  the  use  of  pot¬ 
ted  runners  ;  directions  for  making  were  given  last 
month  on  page  264.  Keep  the  runners  cut  off  from 
vines  grown  in  hill  culture.  A  dressing  of  guano 
or  ashes  just  before  a  rain  will  help  the  plants. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — The  new  growth 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  higher  than  5  feet ; 
some  stop  as  low  as  4  feet.  The  tender  point  is 
pinched  out,  ora  knife  is  used.  This  stopping  of  the 
growth  causes  the  side  shoots  to  push,  and  these 
are  in  turn  pinched  when  they  are  18  inches  long. 
Keep  all  suckers  hoed  down,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
off,  remove  the  canes  that  have  borne. 

Black  Caps  differ  in  their  manner  of  growth  from 
ordinary  raspberries ;  they  do  not  throw  up  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  root,  but  multiply  by  rooting  at  the 
ends  of  the  canes,  which  naturally  bend  down  and 
touch  the  earth.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  propagate 
plants,  the  new  growth  is  pinched  at  tho  bight  of 
about  30  inches,  which  causes  lateral  shoots  to  push. 

Grapes. — After  the  first  appearance  of  mildew 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  applying  sulphur. 
Grayish  patches  on  the  fruit  stems  or  upon  the 
leaves  call  for  an  immediate  and  thorough  dusting 
with  sulphur.  See  article  on  page  303.  Go  over 
the  vines  and  hand-pick  beetles  and  caterpillars  ; 
keep  the  new  growth  tied  up  and  pinch  the  laterals 
back  to  one  leaf  as  often  as  they  push. 
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Beans,  if  desired  for  salting  or  pickling,  may  be 
sown  and  will  give  a  supply  of  green  pods. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. —  Give  thorough  cul¬ 
ture,  using  the  hoe  frequently.  If  any  are  disposed 
to  be  slow,  give  a  dressing  of  guano  or  hen  manure. 
Lime  or  salt  is  used  for  destroying  slugs. 

Carrots. — Thin  the  iate  sowings  and  keep  culti¬ 
vating  until  the  tops  are  so  large  as  to  prevent. 

Celery. — Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds.  Plants  for  a  late  crop  may  yet  be  set. 

Corn. — Those  who  save  their  own  seed  should 
select  the  earliest  and  best  formed  ears  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  variety  improving, 
and  it  is  equally  easy  to  deteriorate  it  by  taking  the 
leavings  of  the  crop  for  seed. 

Cucumbers. — Save  the  finest  and  earliest  for  seed. 
Pick  for  small  pickles  every  day. 

Fgg-Plants. — Continue  to  forward  them  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  manuring.  The  “Tomato-worm”  will 
often  attack  the  plants  and  do  much  mischief. 

Endive. — Set  out  the  plants  a  foot,  apart  each  way 
in  rich  ground ;  cultivate  well  to  induce  a  rapid 
growth.  They  may  be  blanched  by  tying,  covering 
with  a  flower-pot,  or  by  laying  a  board  upon  them. 
The  operations  should  be  performed  only  when  the 
plants  are  quite  dry.  • 

Melons. — Remove  such  fruit  as  will  not  ripen  be¬ 
fore  frost.  In  saving  seeds  select  the  earliest,  and 
those  grown  at  a  distance  from  any  other  variety. 

Onions  arc  ready  to  harvest  when  the  tops  lose 
their  stiffness  and  fall  over  to  one  side.  When  a 
good  share  have  done  this,  the  crop  may  be  pulled. 
If  the  onions  are  to  be  stored,  they  should  first  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  then  spread  in  a  cool  loft 
where  they  will  have  ventilation. 

Radishes. — Sow  the  winter  sorts  at  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  round  turnips.  The  Chinese  Rosc- 
colorcd  Winter  is  the  best,  though  some  fancy  the 
white  and  black. 

Spinach,  if  sown  in  rich  ground,  will  give  a  sup¬ 
ply  this  fall.  It  is  too  earl/ to  put  in  the  crop  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  over  winter." 

Squashes. — Continue  to  remove  destructive  in¬ 
sects  from  the  vines.  See  note  on  page  303.  When 
the  vines  root  at  the  joints,  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  whether  in  hills  or  upon,  ridges, 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  until  the  vines  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  ground.  Do  not  allow  the  vines 
to  take  root,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil  ;  move  them  oedglionally. 

Tomatoes.  —  Those  who  have  a  choice  variety 
should  take  pains  to  preserve  and  even  improve  its 
good  quality.  A  dozen  vines  of  the  same  variety 
planted  side  by  side  will  show  marked  differences  in 
earliness  and  productiveness,  and  in  the  shape  and 
solidity  of  the  fruit.  By  attending  to  these  points 
and  sacredly  reserving  the  most  desirable  for  seed, 
each  grower  can  establish  a  style,  if  not  a  variety 
of  tomato,  that  will  suit  his  purposes.  If  training 
is  practised,  whatever  form  has  been  adopted  should 
be  faithfully  followed  up.  Give  the  tomato-worm 
no  quarter.  If  left  to  itself  for  a  day  it  will  make 
havoc.  Its  droppings  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  up¬ 
on  the  ground  are  warnings  to  be  heeded. 

Turnips. — Dust  the  young  plants  with  lime  or  a 
mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes,  if  insects  trouble  them. 

Weeds. — Keep  at  them.  Those  cut  up  this  month 
die  quickly  and  are  quite  sure  to  stay  dead. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns. — This  is  a  trying  month  for  new  lawns; 
if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  green  was  produced  in 
good  part  by  annual  grasses,  these  will  die  out, 
leaving  brown  and  bare  spots.  Encourage  the 
formation  of  a  close  turf  by  rolling  after  a  rain,  and 
by  frequent  mowing. 

Edgings  and  Margins  will  require  the  use  of  the 
egding  knife  to  keep  them  neat. 

Bedding  Plants. — See  that  they  do  not  grow  out 
of  shape  and  get  mixed.  Most  of  them  will  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  the  knife  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
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Dahlias  usually  suffer  at  tliis  season  for  want  of 
water.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  growing- condition. 

Roses. — To  keep  the  ever-blooming  sorts  up  to 
their  name,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  drop,  cut  the 
stem  back  to  a  strong  bud,  and  it  will  soon  push 
new  shoots  and  flower  again. 

Gladioluses. — Tie  up  those  that  need  it;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  so  heavy  that  the  stalk  is  frequently  una¬ 
ble  to  support  them. 

Lilies  will  also  need  staking.  Cut  away  the  flow¬ 
er  as  soon  as  it  fades,  unless  it  is  desired  to  save 
seed.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  caterpillars,  which 
are  apt  to  attack  them  at  this  season.  The  future 
condition  of  the  bulbs  depends  upon  healthy  foliage. 

Chrysanthemums. — Bring  into  desired  shape  by 
pinching.  Do  not  let  them  become  crowded,  or 
the  lower  leaves  will  decay.  Tobacco  water  will 
kill  lice  ;  and  the  caterpillars,  often  so  troublesome 
upon  them,  must  be  pinched  off  by  hand. 

last  Month  we  gave  several  hints  upon  general 
care  and  keeping,  which  are  still  timely. 


Wrecn-hoiise  and  Window  Plants. 

The  plants  out  of  doors  continue  to  need  the  care 
mentioned  in  last  month’s  notes.  The  earlier  re¬ 
pairs  are  made  to  the  house,  the  better.  When 
this  and  the  heating  apparatus  are  in  good  order 
early'  in  the  season,  much  hurry  and  confusion  will 
be  saved  at  the  time  of  taking  in  the  plants.  Prop¬ 
agation  by  cuttings  from  plants  out  of  doors  can 
goon.  It  is  well  to  partially  sever  or  “tongue” 
the  cuttings  of  geraniums  and  other  very  soft- 
stemmed  plants  before  removing  them  entirely. 
The  cut  portion  becomes  callous  while  still  upon 
the  plant,  and  when  removed  is  ready  to  strike  root. 
— - - -«»-< —  - *-©• - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American,  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  13, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTION'S  AT  TIIB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

1$boktpts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

SSS  ilKyst//imi-in.SI8.(l(IO  3,341,000  1,238,51)0  76,00;)  53,000  731,000 
today  a  last  m’th.301,000  3,339,000  66t, 000  203,000  204,000  817,000 

Salks.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  llyc.  Barley.  Oats. 

85  days  this  m’th.283.000  1.237,000  1,568,000  109,000  13.501)  1,411.000 
Sfcdajs  m.x<m’Ui.267,(,dO  2,988,500  1,137,000  78,000  40,000  1,228,000 


JC.  Comparison  lOitk  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Ruceipts.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

5B  days  1870 . 378,000  3,311,000  1,228,500  76,000  53.000  731.000 

36  days  1809 . 813,500  3,312,500  1,244,000  87,000  87,000  508,000 


Bales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  .Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

*7  days  1870  . .  .2S3.000  4,237,000  1,508,000  109,000  13,500  1,411,000 
34  (lays  1S69.  ..  .416,000  4,247,000  2,113,000  65,000  - -  1,194,000 


8.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  13: 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1870 . 

.880,626  7,061,408  164,163 

65,731 

— 

9.7S8 

1869 . 

.605,950  6,260,208  1.481,849 

68,536 

— 

42,257 

1863 . 

.481,663  2,956,522  4,044,602 

153,003 

— 

39,368 

■4. 

Slock  of  grain  in 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat , 

Corn , 

Rye,  Barley, 

Oats, 

Malt, 

1870. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

July  11.. 

. 1,231.913 

483,510 

28,816 

98,600 

675,068  100.478 

June  7. . 

.  706.478 

69,845 

21,891 

94,630 

488,1  13  108,775 

May  10.. 

. 1.158,052 

110,829 

20,502 

126,013 

410,517 

83,0110 

April  H 

. 1,845,186 

287,916 

23,249 

187,112 

756,811 

99,988 

March  7 

. 2.500, 60S 

484,176 

30,080  278,905 

1,10.7.194 

97,139 

Feb.  11.. 

2,902,638 

.531.003 

62.112  322.425 

1,199,672 

36,214 

Jan.  12.. 

. 4,423,028 

591,903 

38,280 

34,900 

1,310,935 

85,405 

1809 

Dec.  11.. 

. 3,810,562 

833,909 

50.043  285,906 

1,386,594 

77,097 

Nov.  10. 

. .  .1,616,030 

603,085 

31,700 

31,584 

281.581 

66,782 

Oct.  11.. 

.  978,272 

445,068 

34,467 

5,948 

120.950 

67,094 

Sept.  6 

.  747.121 

127,736 

56,081 

_ 

183,920  134,870 

Aug.  o 

.  6:14.262 

253.155 

75,797 

361 

50.219 

105,158 

Jlliy  10. , 

.  531,657 

328.613 

71,418 

2,966 

259.985 

97.177 

June  7. . 

.  637,877 

385,241 

107,546 

383 

555,993  109.716 

ft. 


Receipts  at,  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sec 


son  to  July  1th : 


Flour . 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

bids. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

1870. . 

..105,700 

5,071.000 

500.000 

260.600 

1869.. 

4,759,200 

1,671.100 

183.400 

1868. . 

..  97.100 

4,529. 100 

5.379.500 

159.100 

1867  . 

.  18.800 

141,000 

2,105,500 

89.600 

1866.. 

..  72,900 

1,007,000 

6,698,700 

280,700 

Barley,  Oats, 
bush.  hush. 
82,400  818.200 

11.800  1,192,200 
820.400  3,410.100 
28.900  937,600 

76,702  2,757,300 


Gold  has  been  as  high  as  11514  since  onr  last,  influenced 
by  the  war  reports  from  the  Continent,  of  Europe.  The 
latest  advices  to  the  13th  of  .Tilly,  gave  promise  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace.  Gold  thereupon  receded  to  112,  leav¬ 
ing  off  on  the  12th  of  .Tilly  at.  112% _ Early  in  the  month, 

the  liberal  receipts  of  Breadstuffs  gave  buyers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  as  to  price,  yet  the  demand  was  not,  remarkably 
active,  save  for  Wheat,  which  met  with  a  pretty  ready 
pale,  largely  for  shipment.  Toward  the  close,  tbp  rise  in 


gold,  under  the  war  reports  from  Europe,  strengthened 
the  views  of  holders  of  Flour  and  Wheat,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  in  urgent  request  at  the  advanced  rates 
claimed,  and  the  market  wound  up  with  less  ftrmncss. 
Corn  closed  quite  heavily,  for  other  than  prime,  dry  par¬ 
cels,  received  by  rail,  whicli  were  not  plenty,  and  which 
were  quoted  comparatively  steady.  Rye  and  Barley  were 
quite  dull,  and  nearly  nominal  in  price.  Oats  have  been 

moderately  active,  but  closed  in  favor  of  purchasers . 

Cotton  has  again  declined,  under  free  offerings,  and  a 
moderate  demand...  The  Provision  market  has  been 
generally  quiet ;  Mess  Pork  has  been  quoted  lower.... 
Wool,  which  opened  dull  and  heavy,  closed  with  more 
steadiness,  on  a  better  inquiry _ Hops  have  been  mod¬ 

erately  dealt  in  at  essentially  unchanged  prices. ..  .Hay 
and  Seeds  have  been  less  sought  after  at  about  former 
rates.... The  main  business  in  Tobacco  has  been  in 
Kentucky,  which  has  been  freely  purchased,  partly  for 
export,  within  our  range  of  quotations. 


Current  TV holksalk  Pricks. 


July  13. 


$5  20 

Ja,5% 

@  6  40 

$4  85  @  6  35 

6  25 

@10  00 

5  90 

@  9  75 

5  60 

@10  00 

5  35 

@  9  75 

6  50 

@  8  50 

6  40 

@  8  25 

5  20 

@  5  50 

4  85 

@  5  25 

4  60 

@  5  75 

5  10 

@  6  30 

5  25 

@  5  75 

5  20 

@  5  75 

1  50 

@  1  90 

1  45 

@  1  90 

1  10 

@  1  46 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  10 

@  1  25 

1  07 

@  1  15 

93 

@  1  09 

88 

©  1  07 

Go 

@  71 

62 

@  71% 

70 

@  71 

GO 

@  72 

63 

@  65 

61 

@  66 

1  05 

@  1  14 

97 

®  1  12 

Nominal. 

67 

@  1  05 

75 

@  1  05 

70 

@  1  15 

50 

@  1  05 

50 

@  1  10 

22 

@  22  3K 

20 

@  20% 

12 

@  25 

10 

®  25 

80 

@  S5 

SO 

@-  85 

i3)2@  14  % 

13%@  14X 

25 


01)  @  7  50 
30  ihi  2  50 


June  13. 

Price  of  Golo . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  St 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. 

Extra  Western. .  5  60 

Extra  Genesee .  6  50 

Superfine  Western. . 

Bye  Flour .  ...  4  60 

Corn-Meal. . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  white..  1  50 
All  kinds  of  Bed  and  Amber.  1  10 

Corn— Yellow  . 1  10 

Mixed . 

Oats  -Western . 

State  . 

Canada . 

By  K  . . 

Barley  . 

Hay — Bale  19  100  lb . 

Straw,  ?<  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings.  V  n>.. 

Hops— Crop  of  1869.  ?( lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?*  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  ?*  lb  . 

Timothy,  ?*  bushel . 

Flax,  ft  bushel .  2  20 

Sugar— Brown,  18  lb 
Molasses.  Calm.  Paul. 

Coffee— Bio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..?tlb. 

Seed  Leaf,  10  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?*  lb _ 

California,  unwashed,. . . 

Tallow,  pit.  . 

Oil-Cake—?*  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ?*  barrel _  SO  45  @  30  62)4  28  00  @29  75 

Prime,  I*  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?)  lb. 

Butter— Western,  ?<  lb . 

State,  it  lb  . . 

Ciieesk . . .  . . 

Brans—?*  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ??  ini. 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?*  dozen  ..... 

Poul  try— Fowls  &  Chickens. 

Chickens.  Spring,  ?t  pair . 

Turkeys.  ?*  lb  . 

Geese,  ?*  pair . 

Potatoes,  ?*  bbl . 

Apples—?(  barrel . 

Pears,  ?)  crate . 

Peaches,  ?*  crate . 

Currants,  ?*  tb . 

Cherries.  ?*  B> . . 

Gooseberries,  ?*  bushel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  tp  bbl . 

Turnips—?*  100  bunches . 

Cabbages—?*  100 . 

Onions— V  crate  . . 

Cranberries—?*  bbl . 

Broom-corn— P  lb . 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  crate _ 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  ?*  1 00 . 

Squashes,  Long  Island,  ?*  bbl. 

Blackberries,  ?*  quart . 

Raspberries.  P  quart . 

Whortleberries,  ?!  bushel . 


SjSf® 

11X 

8%@ 

11K 

22  @ 

45 

22  ffl 

42 

Kt) 

9%@ 

13 

9%@ 

13 

<  lb. 

6  @ 

13 

6  @ 

14 

8  @ 

70 

6  @ 

70 

1  lb. 

10  @ 

60 

35  @ 

55 

22  @ 

45 

23  @ 

45 

17  @ 

30 

17  @ 

30 

9  X© 

trif 

9X® 

9% 

41  50  @42 

75 

42  50  @45 

00 

22  00 

@ 23  50  ' 

22  00 

S3  75 

12  00 

@18  00 

11  00 

@18  00 

14V@ 

16  X 

14X® 

163f 

15 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

30 

20 

@ 

31 

22 

@ 

35 

K 

@ 

17% 

5 

@ 

14% 

1  20 

@ 

2  50 

1  20 

@ 

2  50  ' 

1  10 

@ 

1  15 

1  12 

@ 

1  15 

22 

24 

25 

@ 

28 

18 

® 

20 

20 

(at 

21 

75 

© 

1  25 

18 

@ 

21 

20 

@ 

21 

1  25 

@ 

2  50 

1  50 

@ 

2  ft) 

l  no 

© 

9  50 

3  50 

@ 

6  50 

2  00 

@ 

0  00 

S  00 

@ 

6  00 

1  75 

@ 

3  00 

4  GO 

@ 

S  00 

7 

@ 

15 

12 

@ 

18 

3  50 

© 

4  00 

— 

@ 

— 

— 

® 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

2  50 

@ 

5  00 

4  00 

® 

8  00 

5  00 

© 

8  00 

@ 

1  50 

© 

2  50 

— 

® 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

15 

8 

13 

@ 

t  71 

© 

2  no 

3  00 

® 

3  50 

2  60 

© 

3  00 

1  75 

© 

2  25 

2  00 

@ 

3  00 

4 

@ 

22 

0 

@ 

12 

3  00 

© 

5  00 

X e w  York  I,ivc-Stock  Mnrkcts.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cotes.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

June  22d .  6,406  72  3,272  22,720  20,301  52,771 

do.  28th .  5,360  61  3,882  24,806  17,318  51,520 

July  5th .  6.013  66  3,283  27,600  11,009  48,061 

do.  13th .  7,941  288  2,118  30,699  15,249  56,295 

Total  in  4  Weeks.... 25,720  470  12,555  106,005  63,877  208,647 

do.  forprev.  5  Weeks  33,132  301  19,567  98,924  100,140  251,157 


Beeves. 

Coivs. 

Calves 

.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average 

per  Week. 

117 

3,130 

25.501 

15.969 

do. 

do 

.  last 

Mouth. . 

. .  .6,626 

78 

3,913 

19,785 

20,028 

do. 

do, 

,  prev's  Month. 

...6,280 

84 

3,731 

14,393 

14,271 

Aver  an  e 

per  Week. 

,1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

15,348 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1808 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

18,809 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

(to. 

do. 

do. 

1866, 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,001) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5,255 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11.073 

Total 

in 

1869. 

.326,280 

4.827 

91,083 

1,499,509 

798,199 

Total 

in 

1868 

,.298,128 

5,466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total 

in 

3,360 

69,911 

1,174.154 

1,102.643 

Total 

in 

1866. 

4,885 

62. 120 

1,010,000 

672.000 

Total 

in 

1865. 

270,274 

6,161 

71,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total 

in 

1861. 

207,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

Beef  Cattle, — Notwithstanding  the  increased  sup¬ 
ply  of  cattle  in  market,  consequent  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  greatly  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  prices 
have  not  changed  much  since  our  last  report..  For  the 
two  weeks  ending  June  28th,  prices  were  about  >4  ct. 
per  pound  lower  on  ail  grades  ;  but  buyers  pretty  generally 
went  West  for  their  stock  and  paid  the  producer  a  higher 
price,  so  that  the  butcher  here  gained  hut  little  by  the 
railroad  war,  as  it,  is  called.  Tliis  fact  lias  also  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  graduate  the  supply,  and  at  no  time  has  the  mar¬ 
ket  been  too  full  or  trade  dull.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  poor,  thin,  Texas  cattle,  which  sold  very  low. 
Good  grades,  however,  remain  about  tiie  same ;  the 


best  of  each  drove  going  at  17c.  per  pound,  or  a  trifle  less 
if  a  “little  green.”  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  av¬ 
erage,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  were  sold. 

June  22d, ranged  12  @17  c.  Av.  15  c.  Large  sales  14  ©16c. 

do.  2Stli,  do.  10  @17  c.  do.  15Xc.  do.  do.  14  @16)4 

July  5th,  do.  9  @17  c.  do.  15Xc.  do.  do.  14  @]6)f 

do.  13th,  do.  11  @17  c.  do.  15  c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

MilcH  Cows.— Plot  weather  and  dry  feed  arc  had  for 
milch  cows,  and  those  which  are  not  sold  at  once,  soon 
fall  off  in  milk  and  look  poorly.  The  demand  for  cows 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  light,  and  but  few  really  first- 
class  ones  are  on  sale.  Prices  range  from  $45  for  medium, 
half-milked,  up  to  $85  and  $90,  and  even  $100,  for  the  best 
on  sale.  Some  common  Canada  cows  have  been  sold  as 

low  as  $38 . Calves  are  poor  and  plenty  for  the  hot 

season.  Trade  is  dull,  and  except  for  the  very  best,  prices 
correspondingly  low.  Buttermilk  and  grass  fed,  4c.@6c. 
per  pound.  Milk  veals,  6!4'c.®8c.,  with  very  choice  9c.@ 

10c.  per  pound . Sltecp  and  Lambs. — The  arrivals 

have  been  quite  large,. and  trade,  though  firm,  has  been 
at  lower  figures.  We  quote  very  poor  to  ordinary  sheep 
at  from  4c.@4‘4c.;  medium  to  good,  5c.@Gc.;  and  for  ex¬ 
tra,  6‘4c.@7c.  per  pound.  Lambs  vary  a  great  deal  in  size 
and  quality,  and  the  range  of  price  is  great.  Poor  lambs 
sell  as  low  as  V/ic.lalSc.,  and  the  host  reach  as  high  as 
13c.  per  pound.  Most  of  the  sales  are  between  9c.@12c. 

per  pound . Swine. — There  has  been  quite  a  falling 

oft'  in  supply  to  this  department,  and  prices  have  also 
gone  down  a  little.  Packers  have  been  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  ice,  and  have 
in  some  cases  stopped  slaughtering.  Tliis  has  thrown 
the  lean  hogs  on  the  market,  and  prices  dropped  a  little. 
We  quote  live  hogs  at  !)J4c.,  and  dressed  at 


containing  a  great,  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postnge  13  Vents  n  Year  ill  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

Blow  to  Remit: — (iSieclcs  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  pnyablb  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  «.V  Co. 

IPost-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-scat,  in  all  t ho  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent,  to  us  without  any  loss. 

BScg'istcrcd  Letters,  nmlertltc  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  ns  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it.  will  bo  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Ruy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in.  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  arc  at  our  risk. 

Vlnlts  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  ail  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  hack  numbers  will,  of  course,  he  sent  to  added  names. 

BSonncl  4’opics  of  Volume  XXVIII 

(18(!9)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at,  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(1C  to  28)  will  he  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  ho  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  at,  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

'I’lie  Season  ami  <Bie  Crops. — The  sea¬ 
son  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  a  fair  judgment  may  he 
passed  upon  the  crop  prospects.  The  liny  crop  of  the 
northern  seaboard  States  lias  been  seriously  damaged  by 
the  Juno  drouth,  which,  in  many  important  grazing  sec¬ 
tions,  was  of  unusual  severity;  as  it  wasalso  at  the  West 
in  more  limited  districts.  Hay  will  probably  rule  high  in 
price,  and  should  he  supplemented  by  careful  saving  of 
oat  straw  and  corn  fodder,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  or 
oats,  turnips  or  rape  for  late  pasturage.  It  might  he  well 
to  try  spurrey  (see  another  item,)  and  it  would  surely  be 
well  to  sow  wheat,  and  rye  for  early  spring  feeding. 
Sweet  turnips  sowed  now  will  give  a  good  return  in  roots. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  less  plump  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  not  been  ripened  up  so  fast.  The  crop 
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will  not  be  a  large  one,  both  on  account  of  extensive 
winter-killing  of  broadcast  grain,  and  on  account  of  the 
drouth.  Spring  wheat  promises  to  make  up  in  some 
degree  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  winter  wheat  crop,  as 
the  season  has  been  remarkably  propitious  for  it;  and 
the  abundant  harvest  rains,  coming  too  late  for  winter 
grains,  have  favored  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  very 
greatly.  Little  complaint  of  midge  or  rust  has  come  to 
ns  so  far.  The  corn  crop  of  the  Eastern  States  was  much 
put.  back  by  the  drouth,  and  that  of  the  West  suffered 
also.  Early  planted  corn  was  much  of  it  in  a  condition 
to  be  rather  benefited  than  otherwise  by  the  dry,  hot 
weather,  and  thus  a  wonderful  disparity  existed,  which 
will  tell  at  harvest  time.  Potatoes. — We  fear  the  low  price 
which  potatoes  brought  this  spring  has  induced  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  small  breadth  of  land  to  them.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  finely  at  the  time  of  writing  (July  14th),  late  varie¬ 
ties  promising  especially  well. 

Asricultural  ami  Horticiiltnral 
Fairs. — We  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  so  early  in  the 
month  that  we  arc  unable  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  list  of 
Fairs  for  our  August  number.  The  Fairs  to  be  held  in 
August,  were  mentioned  last  month  on  page  247.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  publish  as  complete  a  list  as  possible 
in  September,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  premium  lists 
and  any  information  which  will  make  it  more  accurate. 

liii'cat  Field  Trial  of  Harvesting; 
Implements.— The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  made,  according  to  announcement,  a  trial  of  Field 
Harvesting  Machines  near  St.  Louis.  The  competition 
between  Mowers,  Reapers,  etc.,  was  between  the  follow¬ 
ing  machines:  Champion,  Advance,  Acme,  Kirby,  Clip¬ 
per,  Excelsior,  Burdick,  Climax,  /Etna,  Bncyrus,  John 
P.  Murray,  Marsh  Harvester,  and  Meadow  King.  There 
was,  besides,  Stacking  and  Pitching  Apparatus.  The 
premiums  awarded  are  as  follows  :  Best  Harvester.  “  the 
Marsh;”  best  Combined  Reaper  aryl  Mower,  “New  York 
Clipper ;”  best  Self-ralcing Reaper ,  “  the  Burdick  ”  (Kirby 
Improved);  best  Reaper ,  “Climax;”  best  Mower,  “  Ac¬ 
me”  (Climax  improved);  best  Hay  Pork,  “Nellis’  im¬ 
proved  Rogers’  Harpoon;  best  Stacker,  etc.,  “Nellis.” 

Now  York  State  Fail*  of  1870,  at  Utica, 
Sept.  27,  28,  29,  30.  Entries  close  August  31,  but  intend¬ 
ing  exhibitors  of  fruits  and  flowers  need  only  make  their 
applications  for  space  in  advance,  and,  if  they  prefer, 
may  defer  making  detailed  entries  until  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  Sept.  27.  Triai,  of  Implements. — The  testing 
and  judging  of  implements  and  machines  will  begin  on 
Monday,  September  12,  at  Utica,  and  continue  probably 
two  weeks.  No  premiums  will  be  awarded  without  ac¬ 
tual  trial  for  any  implements  in  sections  17  and  18  of  the 
Premium-List,  and  trial  cannot  be  promised  to  any  exhib¬ 
itors  making  their  entries  later  than  August  15.  Other 
machines  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Premium-List, 
will  be  admitted  to  trial  if  they  give  promise  of  value 
and  if  time  will  admit.  For  copies  of  the  Premium-List, 
and  for  blank  forms  for  entries,  address  the  Secretary, 
State  Agricultural  rooms,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Crops  in  Illinois.— N.  J.  Shepherd,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  writes:  “Since  the  wheat  harvest  is  about 
over  we  can  judge  .pretty  well  of  the  prospect  for  a  good 
crop  for  this  year.  Wheat  is  something  better  this  year, 
though  it  stood  very  thin  on  the  ground,  so  much  so  that 
a  large  number  of  acres  were  too  thin  to  pay  for  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  grain  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  prospect  for  oats,  corn,  and  hay,  is  very  good,  and 
if  the  price  is  not  too  low,  these  will  relieve  farmers 
greatly  from  their  indebtedness.  Farmers  were  more 
careful  this  season  in  getting  harvest  hands,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  paid  $2  per  day  for  men.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is 
very  flattering  ;  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  small 
fruits  now,  and  more  coming  on.” 

Poinologists  in  California.— Our  po- 

mological  friends  in  California  are  enjoying  a  visit  from 
some  of  their  distinguished,  eastern  brethren.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  visitors  on  their  part  are  highly  enjoying 
themselves ;  and  we  know  none  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  horticultural  wonders  of  California  than  such  gentle¬ 
men  as  Wilder,  Downing,  Barry  &  ElKvanger,  who,  with 
others,  compose  the  party.  Perhaps  this  visit  may  lead 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1873. 

Air.  Dreer's  Establishment.  —  We 

have  long  known  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  an  enterprising  and  reliable  seedsman  ;  but  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  him  so  largely  engaged  as  a  florist, 
as  a  recent  visit  to  his  establishment  showed  him  to  be. 
At  West  Philadelphia  he  has  a  garden  and  green-houses, 
and  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  a  large  farm  devoted  to  seed-rais¬ 
ing,  bulb-growing,  and  the  propagation  of  small  nursery 
stock.  Here,  also,  is  another  extensive  range  of  green¬ 


houses.  Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Verbenas,  etc.,  are 
grown  by  the  acre  for  seeds  and  bulbs.  Onion  Sets, 
which  are  a  Philadelphia  specialty,  covered  a  large  area, 
and  numerous  crops  of  vegetable  seeds,  small  fruits,  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  and  vines,  and  evergreens  had  their 
appropriate  quarters.  We  saw  here  many  interesting 
plants,  some  of  which  we  may  notice  at  another  time. 

President  Wilder  Strawberry. — 

This  new  variety  was  not  mentioned  in  our  notes  upon 
page  304,  as  at  the  time  they  were  made  up  we  had  not 
seen  any  specimens.  It  has  not  fruited  to  any  extent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  but  at  the  June  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  it  was  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture.  A  sample  of  the  fruit  from  J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr.,  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son,  which, 
though  it  endured  the  rough  handling  of  the  expressmen 
satisfactorily,  had  been  too  long  from  the  vines  to  appear 
at  its  best  in  point  of  flavor. . . .  We  notice  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  a  communication  signed  “  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co., 
Proprietors  of  the  President  Wilder  Strawberry  Plant.” 
Is  there  but  one  plant,  and  who  is  the  “  proprietor  ”  of 
those  we  received  from  Col.  Wilder  himself? 

OI«l  Seeds. — “  H.  L.  H.,”  Portage  Co.,  O., 
wishes  we  would  “blowup  in  the  humbug  column,” 
those  who  furnish  country  merchants  with  garden  seeds, 
as  those  which  are  sold  are  too  old  to  germinate.  We 
think  that  the  country  merchants  have  as  much  to  do 
with  selling  old  stock  as  those  who  supply  them.  We 
advise  our  correspondent  to  send  to  some  seedsman  of 
reputation  for  his  stock  of  seeds,  and  he  will  fare  better. 

Cabbages — American  and  Foreign 
Varieties. — Recently  we  visited  a  farm  upon  Long 
Island,  to  examine  a  crop  of  cabbages  whicli  had  been 
raised  for  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  tho  purpose  of 
testing  the  most  popular  European  varieties  by  the  side 
of  our  own.  There  were  some  30  varieties  grown  in 
field  culture,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  what 
they  would  do  as  a  crop.  They  presented  a  wide  range 
of  quality,  from  perfectly  worthless  to  very  good.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  that  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  trial.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that  we  have 
little  to  gain  by  going  abroad  for  our  varieties  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Several  of  the  European  varieties  have  been  so 
modified  by  culture  in  this  country  that  seed  of  the  same 
kind  grown  hero  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  imported. 
Some  of  the  Long  Island  farmers  have  local  varieties,  or 
strains,  which  they  have  obtained  by  selection,  in  which 
eariiness  and  solidity  are  combined  in  great  perfection. 

Siindry  Humbugs, — Multitudes  of  letters 
come  to  us,  asking  about  many  parties  we  have  already 
exposed.  Our  previous  articles  under  this  head  should  be 
consulted.  We  can  not  continually  go  over  the  same 
ground  again  for  the  benefit  of  such  writers:  New  subscri¬ 
bers,  of  course,  can  not  refer  to  back  numbers.  It  may 
generally  be  understood  that  when  we  do  not  refer  to 
such  inquiries,  it  is  because  the  parties  inquired  about 
have  already  been  shown  up  within  a  few  months,  or  a 

year  or  two  at  most . The  City  Swindlers  who  have 

made  money  enough,  are,  like  many  others,  off  to  the 
“Watering-Places”  and  “Country  Retreats,”  and  some 
of  them  carry  their  “business”  with  them.  The  chap 
who  has  operated  extensively  as  “Daily  &  Co.”,  “Wo- 
gan  &  Co.”,  “  Waters  &  Co.”,  and  under  sundry  other 
aliases,  most  of  which  we  have  shown  up,  prints  a  lot  of 
circulars,  all  alike,  and  puts  in  a  card,  giving  himself  va¬ 
rious  names  and  addresses.  He  dispatched  to  the  far 
West  and  South,  a  large  lot  of  these  circulars,  giving  in 
some  a  card  “  Samuel  Fox,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.”;  in  others 
a  card,  “Peter  Jackson,”  same  P.  O.;  and  in  others, 
“Edward  Palmer,”  same  P.  O.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Gayler 
kept  track  of  him ;  and  his  numerous  letters,  excepting  a 
very  few  of  the  first,  went  to  the  Washington  Dead-letter 
Office,  to  be  returned  to  the  unfortunate,  dishonest  dupes, 
who  wanted  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money.  It  is  better 
treatment  than  they  deserved . One  of  the  most  plausi¬ 

ble  schemes  is  signed  “  J.  Fuller,  37  LaFayette  Place, 
N.  Y.”,  under  a  letter  head  “  W.  H.  Morris  &  Co.,  Clifton 
Building.”  He  pretends  to  print  from  a  genuine  U.  S. 
plate  obtained  surreptitiously  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  He  will  doubtless  take  in  a  good  many  vic¬ 
tims _  T.  F.  Wood,  Vernon,  N.  J.,  offers  not  only  the 

“queer,”  but  “exciting”  books  to  injure  the  young. — 
Will  Mr.  Gayler  please  engage  lodgings  for  this  rascal 

along  side  of  Jas.  S.  Colgate,  at  Sing  Sing . Thomas 

W.  Pierce,  89  Nassau-st.,  alias  Wm.  B.  Logan,  15  Dutch- 
st.,  alias  Wm.  J.  Ferguson,  194  Broadway ;  Rufus  Stock- 
ton,  204  Broadway,  alias  Adam  Smith,  210  Broadway; 
Robert  II.  Holland,  242  Fulton-st.,  and  73  Nassau-st., 
alias  John  F.  Hamilton,  212  Broadway,  and  73  Nassau- 
st.  ;  Henry  E.  Stewart,  Earle’s  Hotel,  and  W.  H.  Wood, 
200  Broadway,  etc.,  are  the  assumed  names  of  operators 
in  Photographs,  pretending  to  be  money . The  Ex¬ 

press  swindle  is  revived  again.  For  example,  G.  L. 


Seymour  writes  to  a  young  man  in  Wabash,  Indiana, 
that  a  package  has  been  received  for  him  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  “  American  Dispatch  Express  Company,  1S4 
Broadway,”  on  which  there  are  $2.35  charges  due,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  paid  for  in  20  days  the  goods  will  be  sold 
at  auction — a  swindle  of  course.  In  this  case,  the  opera¬ 
tor  calling  himself  G.  L.  Seymour,  has  got  hold  of  an  old 
list  of  names,  as  the  party  to  whom  the  81x1010004  wt)* 
sent,  has  resided  in  Maryland,  eight  months  past,  use® 
the  importantmotice  was  forwarded  to  him  there  fr<«ai 
Wabash. ..... .Deafness.  To  N.  B.  R.,  and  others.  Don’t 

send  your  money.  If  the  “  Dr.”  can’t  trust  you,  don’t  you 
trust  to  his  returning  the  money.  But  no  Doctor  adver¬ 
tising  certain  cureB  is  to  be  trusted  either  with  your  money, 

or  life,  or  health,  or  ears,  or  eyes . W.  M.  of  Mich., 

and  - ,  Darestown,  N.  J.  That  Bowery  Doctor  is  a 

vile  humbug.  Ditto  the  “ Regenerator ” . “Howard 

Association.”  We  are  receiving  other  letters  in  corrob¬ 
oration  of  what  was  said  on  this  topic  last  month.  To 
cure  the  “errors  of  youth”  don’t  send  money  to  the 
chaps  running  those  swindling  “Associations,”  so-called. 
Take  strong,  active  exercise ;  eat  nourishing,  easily  di¬ 
gestible  food,  but  nothing  after  4  or  5  P.  M.  ;  sleep  on  a 
hard  bed,  and  give  medicines  to  the  dogs.  This  pre¬ 
scription  is  worth  a  million  times  all  you  will  get  from 
the  “Howard  Association”  after  they  have  called  on 
yon  time  and  again  for  money,  money,  and  more  money, 
and  sent  you  “powders,”  and  other  stuff  in  any  quantity. 

. Henry  P.  Jones  &  Co.  (so-called),  keep  on  referring 

to  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co.,  etc.,  for  their  “  Grand  Pre¬ 
sentation  $275,000  Enterprise  ”  humbug.  See  onr  April 

No.,  page  120,  and  May  number,  page  160 . Beware 

of  advertisements  of  sowing  machines,  on  the  gift  prin¬ 
ciple,  from  unknown  new  parties.  One  such  party  offers 
to  send  a  machine  C.  O.  D.,  If  a  few  dollars  be  sent  with 
the  order.  They,  of  course,  pocket  the  money,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  the  sender  is  concerned. 

Arbor  Vitaes. — A  lady  wishes  to  know  if 
pruning  will  prevent  her  Arbor  Vitses  from  turning  brown 
in  the  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  this  tree  that  it  be¬ 
comes  unsightly  in  winter.  No  pruning  or  other  treat¬ 
ment  will  remedy  it. 

Fonr.leaycil  Clover. — J.  R.  Carter.  The 
clover  with  four  or  more  divisions  of  the  loaf  instead  of 
the  usual  number  of  three  is  not  a  species,  but  a  not  very 
unusual  development  of  common  clover. 

Wild  I .lilies. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a 
specimen  of  the  Turk’s-Cap  Lily,  and  asks  if  it  can  bo 
transplanted  to  the  garden.  This  species  (Ri/ium  superb- 
iim )  makes  a  fine  plant  in  cultivation,  and  is  highly  val¬ 
ued  in  Europe.  The  most  favorable  time  for  taking  up 
the  bulbs  is  when  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow. 

Onion  Seed. — A.  N.  Curtis.  Our  seed- 
growers  thrash  with  a  flail  and  winnow.  Some  wash  the 
seed  to  clear  it  of  the  light  particles,  but  our  best  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  approve  of  the  practice. 

Geranium  Sporting. F.  K.  M.,” 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  geraniums  will  sport  in  the 
way  you  mention,  and  by  propagating  the  sporting 
branches  the  peculiarities  are  perpetuated. 

Pear  Itlig'ht. — C.  H.  Kent.  Tlic  blight  is 
probably  a  minute  fungus,  the  presence  of  which  is  not 
suspected  until  the  mischief  is  done.  No  preventive  is 
known.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  back  the  limbs  to  sound 
wood  and  burn  the  trimmings.  White  lead  applied  to 
the  wounds  of  a  tree  has  no  special  curative  properties. 
It  protects  tlic  part  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is 
as  easily  applied  as  anything. 

Cliaraclcristics  of  American  IIor« 

tlculture. — Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the  Horti¬ 
culturist  writes  to  the  English  Gardener’s  Magazine.  He 
says  :  “  You  do  not  find  here  a  true  American  son  of  tho 
soil  touching  anything  high  or  low  (much  less  horticul¬ 
tural)  unless  there  is  some  money  in  it.” — “  There’s  an 
opinion  as  is  an  opinion.” — Neighbor  Williams  should 
publish  this  article  in  his  own  journal,  if  he  wishes  to 
get  up  an  excitement  among  American  horticulturists. 

Xan  For  IIot-l»cds>.— “  Weymouth.”  Tan 
is  sometimes  used  for  producing  bottom  heat.  It  takes 
much  longer  to  heatup  than  stable  manure,  and  the  heat 
continues  longer.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  stable 
manure.  It  is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  aud  we 
cannot  say  how  it  would  do  for  winter  work. 

Flail  1  s  Aamcd.-E.  C.  Breed,  Waupacca 
Co.,  Wis.  Tlic  Twin-flower,  Rinncea  borealis.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  little  vine  and  doubly  interesting  op.  account  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  great  Linn  sens.  . .  W.  S.  Williamson, 
Coffee  Co.,  Kansas.  GaUirrkoa  iniolvcrata.  We  know  no 
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other  name  for  it;  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens..  . 
“D.,”  Goshen,  Conn.  Equisetum  aruense,  frequently 
called  Ground  Pine,  and  a  weed  in  low  wet  lands. . . .  “  B. 
F.  T.  &  Bro.,”  Humholdt,  Tenn.  Virgin’s  Bower,  Clem¬ 
atis  Virginiana.  The  other  plant  sent  called  “Virgin’s 
Bower  in  Tennessee  is  the  American  Wistaria,  Wistaria 

frutescens _ Lizzie  M.  Gilchrist.  Hancock  Co.,  Ind.  No. 

1,  Collinsia  verna.  No.  2,  Belhvort,  Vvidaria  perfoliata. 

No.  3,  Strawberry-bush,  Eubnymus  Americanus . 

“  Sago,”  Aid.  Some  cultivated  Willow,  which  we  cannot 
name  from  the  leaves  alone.  ... S.  F.  Bradford,  Berrien 
Co.,  Mich.  The  Pale  Corydalis,  Corydalis  glauca.  We 
have  often  seen  it  in  your  State.  It  is  pretty  in  the  gar¬ 
den —  “  Inquirer.”  Apparently  Ornithogalum  pyrami- 
dale,  but  we  are  not  sure  from  the  specimen  sent. . . .“  L. 
W.  G.,”  Baltimore,  Md.  Reed  Canary-grass,  Phalaris 

arundinaaa,  a  very  coarse  grass  of  little  value _ “  J. 

W.  R.,”  Bath,  Me.  Wake-Robin,  or  Indian  Turnip, 
Arisoema  triphyllum.  AV'iU'grow  in  the  garden  . . .  “  D.  E. 
R.,”  Port  Royal,  Pa.  -Viper’s  Bugloss,  Echium  vulgare, 
and  a  persistent  weed  it  is.  By  all  means  prevent  its 
spreading  if  it  requires  cutting  over  everyday.  Keep 
the  leaves  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  it  will  get 
exhausted  in  time..  . “A.  L.,”  Exeter,  N.  H.  No.  1, 
Shin-leaf,  Pyrola  clliptica.  No.  2,  Polygala  polygama. 
No.  3,  Three-flowered  Bed-straw,  Galium  triflorum.  No. 
4,  Four-leaved  Loosestrife,  Lysiniaehia  quadrifolia. 

Yoi’cliag-  As|»arsa;j'Bas.  —  “  Wey mouth.” 
This  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France  and 
England,  but  very  little  in  this  country.  In  England  the 
plants  are  forced  in  the  beds  where  they  stand ;  being 
planted  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose,  with  alleys 
for  the  reception  of  hot  manure,  frames  and  sashes  being 
used  to  cover  the  bed.  In  France,  three-year-old  plants 
are  lifted  and  placed  close  together  on  a  liot-bed  which  is 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  the  roots  are  cov¬ 
ered.  A  temperature  of  05”  to  70’  is  found  most  suitable. 

Preserving'  Grapes.  —  AV.  H.  Brown, 
Cass  Co.-,  Ind.,  asks  about  preserving  grapes,  stating  that 
he  has  tried  all  the  plans  recommended,  and  failed.  He 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  grapes  he  has  tried.  The 
Concord  is  a  very  poor  keeper,  and  so  are  the  Martha 
and  Delaware;  while  Catawba,  Isabella, '  Diana,  Iona, 
Eumelan,  and  others,  keep  easily  until  Christmas,  and 
often  much  later.  Packing  in  small  boxes  of  5  or  10  lbs. 
each,  after  they  have  been  picked  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  keeping  in  a  uniformly  cool  place  where  they  will 
not  freeze,  is  the  plan  usually  followed. 

Yleeltsm’s  Nursery. — Our  friend  Meehan, 
of  the  Gardener’s  Monthly,  says  so  little  about  his  own 
affairs  in  his  journal  that  probably  but  few  of  his  readers 
are  aware  that  he  has  an  extensive  nursery  at  German¬ 
town,  Pa.  In  a  hurried  visit  we  did  not  have  much  time 
to  look  at  his  general  stock,  as  we  were  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  many  rare  old  and  new  things  which  he  has 
stowed  away  in  odd  corners.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  sec  a 
dealer  in  plants  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
them ;  and  we  regret  that  we  had  not  sufficient  daylight 
to  allow  of  the  inspection  of  all  the  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  that  Mr.  AI.  has  collected. 

— “  J.  C.,”  Denton,  Tex.  The 
proper  time  to  bud  is  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  lifts 
readily  from  the  wood,  and  well-formed  buds  of  the  kind 
to  be  propagated  can  be  obtained.  The  time  will  vary 
with  the  locality  and  with  the  season.  Your  partial  fail¬ 
ure  may  be  due  to  one  of  several  causes.  The  ties  may 
not  have  been  cut  soon  enough,  or  an  unusual  growth  of 
the  stock  may  have  taken  place  and  “drowned”  the 
bud,  as  it  is  termed.  Yours  is  a  peculiar  climate,  and 
you  will  have  to  learn  by  experiment  how  to  adapt  your 
operations  to  it. 

Fine  Hollyhock*. — Our  friend,  AVilliam 
Chorlton,  of  Staten  Island,  sent  us  a  box  of  hollyhocks 
which,  for  purity  and  delicacy  of  color  and  excellence  of 
form,  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  To  call  these  “double” 
seems  a  misnomer,  when  the  center  of  the  llower  is  as 
full  as  it  could  be.  Mr.  C.’s  seed  was  from  Chaytor,  a 
celebrated  English  grower. 

Hr.  Blerstine’s  Itiispberric!!,  —  Mr. 

D.  AAr.  Hcrstine,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  experimenting 
in  the  production  of  seedling  raspberries.  lie  sowed 
the  seeds  produced  by  the  Allen,  grown  in  proximity  to 
the  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  a  number  of  seedlings, 
the  progress  of  which  has  been  watched  by  the  horticul¬ 
turists  of  Philadelphia,  with  much  interest.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Penn’a  Horticultural 
Society  met  upon  Mr.  Ilerstine’s  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  upon  the  qualities  of  those  new  seedlings, 
and  giving  names  to  such  as  they  might  consider  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  a  re¬ 
markably  pleasant  horticultural  gathering.  The  princi¬ 


pal  horticulturists  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  mo6t  noted 
fruit  growers  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  were  present,  as 
were  several  from  other  places.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist !,  Gardener's  Monthly ,  N.  Y.  Tribune ,  Hearth  and 
Home,  and  Gennantown  Telegraph ,  were  editorially  rep¬ 
resented.  The  Committee  decided  that  four  of  Mr.  Ilers¬ 
tine’s  seedlings  possessed  qualities  which  entitled  them 
to  names,  and  these  were  called  Ilerstiue,  Elizabeth, 
Ruby  and  Saunders.  They  arc  all  large,  red  berries,  of 
excellent  flavor,  very  productive  and  hardy.  They  differ 
somewhat  in  the  shade  of  red,  in  flavor  and  in  foliage. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  them  will  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  committee.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  present  that  Mr.  H.  had  achieved  great  success 
in  producing  raspberries  as  hardy  and  productive  as  the 
Philadelphia,  and  which  can  rank  “very  good,”  as  to 
quality.  AArc  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  new  fruits 
prove  as  satisfactory  elsewhere  as  they  have  upon  the 
grounds  where  they  originated. 

What  sfasill  lac  IBlaxat  ?— ‘ “  P.  AV.  J.,” 
Fowler,  Ill.,  has  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  wishes  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  asks  if  he  shall  select  Apples, 
Pears,  or  Quinces.  As  he  is  near  a  city,  we  should  plant 
all  three.  Probably  early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
would  pay  best,  and  in  the  selection  of  these  wo  should 
be  governed  by  local  preferences.  A  fruitthatis  unknown, 
though  it  may  be  of  superior  quality,  cannot  compete 
with  a  variety  which  is  well  known  and  a  favorite.  The 
advice  of  a  dealer  at  the  city  where  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold 
would  be  better  than  what  any  one  at  a  distance  can 
give.  Rea’s  seedling  is  the  best  quince,  but  the  trees  are 
rather  scarce.  The  Apple  or  Orange  variety  is  most  cul¬ 
tivated  for  a  near  market. 

Slug's  stud.  Striped  BSitjjs. — “  D.,”  Go¬ 
shen,  Conn.,  says:  “I  used  tube  troubled  with  the  gar¬ 
den  slug,  or  sliell-less  snail.  They  were  especially  des¬ 
tructive  to  tomatoes  and  cabbages.  Supported  the  toma¬ 
toes  on  frames;  then  encircled  the  plants  with  bran, 
wheat  or  rye,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  stalk.  After  dark  found  the  bran  full  of  slugs,  which 
could  then  be  picked  up  and  destroyed  ;  or  sprinkled  salt 
on  them,  when  they  disappeared,  seeming  to  deliquesce, 
or  liquify.  I  think  a  circle  of  salt.,  while  it  lasted,  would 
protect  the  plants.  I  never  lose  cucumber  or  melon  vines 
with  the  striped  bug.  Use  simply  and  only  a  square  box, 
without  any  covering,  say  14  inches  square,  and  8  to  10 
inches  deep,  set  about  the  Hills  at  time  of  planting  the 
seed,  earthing  up  around  the  bottom.  The  bug  flies  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  have  rarely  found  one  inside  of  these  boxes, 
until  the  vines  showed  over  the  top.” 

IPiitunitert  Articles.—' 11  Burdock  ”  asks: 
“  Can  a  man  make  an  article  on  which  there  is  a  patent 
right,  without  paying  a  royalty  or  exposing  himself  to 
prosecution,  if  he  makes  it  exclusively  for  his  own  use 
and  not  to  sell  ?” — No. 

Yew  York  l*a,|»ors>. — There  arc  several 
papers  published  in  New  York  which  are  exclusively  or 
in  part  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  matters.  To  read 
some  of  the  agricultural  papers  published  elsewhere,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  were  a  crime  or  a  blunder  for.  a 
publisher  to  bo  located  in  New  York.  “  Abuse  the  op¬ 
posite  counsel,”  is  the  motto  with  some  lawyers,  and 
“  abuse  the  New  York  papers,”  seems  to  be  the  stand¬ 
ing  rule  with  some  editors  ;  so  we  get  it  in  the  lump  and 
in  detail.  AVhen  these  attacks  are  especially  directed  to 
us  we  mete  out  the  worst  possible  punishment  to  the 
writers  thereof — wo  do  not  notice  them.  One  person  re¬ 
cently  imagined  some  private  conversation  with  one  of 
our  editors,  and  published  it  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  no¬ 
tice.  These  individual  and  general  attacks  by  writers  at 
a  distance,  having  had  no  effect,  new  tactics  have  been 
adopted  in  the  form  of  correspondence  from  near  N.  Y. 
A  Pennsylvania  paper  publishes  one  of  these  letters  in 
which  New  York  publishers  and  editors  are  put  down  as 
incompetent,  because  they  will  not  publish  this  writer’s 
articles.  This  is  a  censure  which  is,  indeed,  high  praise  ; 
and  we  should  not  have  noticed  the  matter  but  for  the 
reason  that  some  Southern  papers  have  quoted  this  arti¬ 
cle  as  the  testimony  against  New  York  papers.  Editors 
from  abroad  can  learn  but  little  about  New  York  news¬ 
paper  people  during  their  occasional  visits  here,  or  they 
would  know  that  there  is  no  place  where  merit  is  more 
promptly  recognized,  or  where  pretence  is  more  quickly 
set  aside  than  here.  In  New  York  a  man  soon  finds  his 
true  level,  especially  in  the  newspaper  line ;  he  is  judged 
by  his  work,  and  no  self  assertion  will  help  him  if  that 
bo  defective.  AVhen  a  man  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  his  best  course  is  to  go  into  some  other  line 
whore  he  might  be  useful  ;  but  all  do  not.  think  so,  hence 
we  have  a  class,  known  to  the  press  as  Bohemians,  who 
pick  up  a  precarious  living  by  doing  literary  scrap- 
work.  A  few  of  these  unfortunately  hang  around  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  press,  waiting  for  some  inexperienced  pub¬ 


lisher  to  pick  them  up,  or  try  by  underbidding,  or  by 
means  of  anonymous  letters  to  supplant  some  one  al¬ 
ready  occupying  a  position.  These  Agricultural  Bohe¬ 
mians  are  generally  men  who,  not  succeeding  at  farming, 
come  to  the  city  with  a  small  stock  of  facts  and  start  as 
editors.  They  call  themselves  “practical  men,”  and  get 
upon  agricultural  papers ;  in  a  few  months  their  stock 
of  ill-as6orted  knowledge  being  exhausted,  they  are  of 
no  further  use.  Their  next  step  is  to  attach  themselves 
as  agricultural  editors  to  daily  papers  where  they  run 
for  a  short  time  and  are  dropped  ;  they  then  get  upon  the 
staff  of  the  “  religious  ”  papers,  but  even  get  found  out 
there ;  at  last  they  become  regular  Bohemians,  wandering 
from  paper  to  paper  in  the  hope  of  selling  their  often  re¬ 
jected  articles.  They  always  have  one  resource, — it  is 
not  to  go  to  work,  for  this  style  of  “  practical  men  ” 
avoids  that,  but  they  can  write  letters  to  the  country  pa¬ 
pers  and  abuse  those  who  do  not  see  lit  to  employ  them. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  such  letters  should  be  written, 
but  that  any  paper  should  consider  them  worthy  of  pub¬ 
lication.  AVc  doubt  if  a  paper  could  be  found  in  New 
York  so  wanting  in  professional  courtesy  as  to  open  its 
columns  to  a  wholesale  libel  upon  the  press  of  another 
city.  The  New  York  publishers  are  successful  only  as 
they  make  such  papers  as  the  people  want,  and  one  way 
they  succeed  in  doing  this  is  by  keeping  clear  of  these 
pretenders  and  Bohemians.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  about  “  practical  men.”  It  is  a  taking 
phrase,  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  use  it  as  an 
advertisement,  and  ure  continually  vaunting  their  supe¬ 
riority  in  this  matter.  AVe  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
truly  practical  men,  but  very  little  for  those  who,  fearing 
that  the  world  will  not  otherwise  know  it,  are  constantly 
telling  how  practical  they  are,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  that  quality.  As  far  as  the 
Agriculturist  is  concerned,  every  member  of  its  staff'  lives 
upon  a  farm,  and  works  with  his  own  hands ;  an  example 
we  would  commend  to  those  who,  failing  as  editors, 
are  now  the  Bohemians  of  the  Agricultural  press. 

A  Large  Jlox»tree. — Growing  against  the 
old  Belmont  Mansion,  now  included  iu  the  magnificent 
Fail-mount  Park,  at  Philadelphia,  is  a  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  of  Tree  Box.  The  trunk  is  divided  from  the  basa 
into  four  parts,  one  of  which  is  over  a  foot  in  diumeter. 
The  tree  is  some  30  feet  in  bight,  but  being  placed  close 
to  the  building  it  is  not  well  shaped. 

Yetv  York:  State  Poultry  Society. 

—The  stated  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  this  useful  Society 
took  place  at  its  rooms  in  this  City,  on  Tuesday,  July 
12th.  The  action  taken  was  in  brief,  as  follows :  1st.  An 
exhibition  of  useful  and  ornamental  poultry,  pet  animals 
and  poultry  appliances.  Living  specimens  of  artificial 
fish-breeding  and  apparatus  used  in  Pisciculture,  will  be 
made  in  New  York,  commencing  Dec.  14,  and  closing 
Dec.  22d,  entries  close  Dec.  lltli.  2d.  The  fees  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  annual  dues  were  reduced  from  $5  and 
$3,  to  $3  and  $2,  and  the  fee  for  life  membership  was  re¬ 
duced  from  $50  to  $25.  3d.  The  action  of  the  executive 
committee  in  establishing  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  which 
is  sent  free  to  members  who  have  paid  their  annual  dues, 
was  endorsed  by  the  Society.  4th.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  points  of  excellence  in 
poultry,  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with 
powers  to  adopt  and  promulgate.  5th.  The  borrowing  of 
specimens  to  exhibit,  and  the  conditional  purchase  of 
the  same,  with  the  same  object,  and  with  the  intention 
to  return  them  to  the  former  owner,  was  declared  a  gross 
misdemeanor,  exposing  the  exhibitor  to  the  forfeit  of  all 
his  premiums,  and  a  member  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Importation  of  Animal**,  etc. — The 

new  Tariff  admits  duty  free  all  kinds  of  animals  from 
beyond  the  seas  imported  for  breeding  purposes.  Also, 
animals  brought  in  for  exhibition  and  to  be  returned  ; 
also,  animals  with  harness  and  tackle,  owned  by  immi¬ 
grants  ;  also,  eggs,  and  silk  worms’  eggs. 

Artists*. — All  artists  are  not  painters  or  sculp¬ 
tors,  but  we  have  artists  among  farmers  as  well.  AVell- 
arranged  buildings,  rooms  nicely  adapted  to  the  U6cs  for 
which  they  are  designed  and  kept  in  perfect  order,  a  sta¬ 
ble  well  filled  with  good  stock  tastefully  arranged,  or  an 
original  landscape  worthy  of  an  artist’s  pencil,  are  scenes 
which  some  of  our  farmers  are  constantly  bringing  be¬ 
fore  our  admiring  eyes.  Even  a  ditch  may  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  and  beautiful  ns  was  remarked  of  one  we  were 
examining  a  few  days  ago,  100  yards  long,  4  feet  deep, 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  12  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  4  inches  at  the  bottom,  graded  to  a  hair,  and  the 
bottom  as  solid  as  hard  clay;  it  drew  forth  expressions 
of  admiration  from  every  one  who  looked  at  it.  Joseph 
Amberson  was  the  artist,  and  lie,  with  his  gang,  challenges 
the  Continent  to  compete  with  him  in  ditching  as  to 
style,  rapidity,  and  price  of  work.  Tie  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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Vinegar  Making. — “B.  H.”  asks  it'  it 
will  accelerate  the  conversion  of  cider  into  vinegar  to 
add  yeast.  As  vinegar  is  usually  made,  probably  not. 
What  fs  needed  is  free  access  of  air.  The  cider  naturally 
contains  enough  ferment,  and  if  it  be  exposed  freely  to 
air,  the  change  takes  place.  Some  secret  and  patented 
processes  are  founded  upon  this  fact. 

Tlie  “Fly”  on  Tsirnips  and  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants. — “D.,”  Goshen,  Conn.,  writes  that  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood-ashes,  plaster,  and  rye 
flour,  sifted  upon  the  plants  while  wet  with  dew,  will 
successfully  rid  them  of  the  “  flv.”— The  flour  is  used  to 
make  the  other  ingredients  adhere. 

Black  Ants. — N.  S.  Buckley  says  :  “  Ail 
articles  set  upon  a  cold  stove  or  other  cold  iron  are  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  black  ants. 

Mice  or  Moles? — “Fowler,”  Orange,  N. 
J.,  asks  how  to  destroy  mice  which  injure  his  bulbs. 
Are  they  mice  ? — They  are  more  probably  moles.  In  either 
case,  some  kind  of  a  trap  is,  thus  far,  the  best  remedy. 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle. — Sev¬ 
eral  inquire  about  ‘  the  potato  bug.”  There  are  several 
beetles  which  live  upon  potato  vines,  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  which  is  known  as  the  13-lined  Spearman,  or  Colo¬ 
rado  Beetle.  As  we  have  already  twice  figured  this  in¬ 
sect,  we  will  say  that  it  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a 
large  Lady-bug,  yellow,  and  with  twelve  black  longitudi¬ 
nal  lines.  The  remedy  that  has  been  found  most  effectual 
is  Paris  Green.  This  is  mixed  with  8  or  10  times  its 
hulk  of  flour  and  dusted  upon  the  vines  while  the  dew 
is  on.  A  very  slight  quantity  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  A 
broad-mouthed  bottle  with  a  bit  of  gauze  tied  over  it  may 
be  used  for  applying  it.  We  give  this  remedy  with  the 
positive  announcement  that  Paris  Green  is  a  dangerous 
compound  of  arsenic  and  a  deadly  poison.  The  use  of 
Paris  Green  is  commended  in  the  journals  of  those  States 
in  which  the  insect  abounds,  and  by  our  correspondents. 
If  used,  every  care  should  ho  taken  to  avoid  accidents, 
and  the  operator  should  he  upon  the  windward  side  of 
the  vines  and  avoid  breathing  the  dust. 

Oats  Cut  and  Cured  as  May. — “II. 
L.  B.”  Oats  cut  and  cured  as  hay  can  hardly  he  said  to 
have  a  market  value  ;  they  are,  however,  constantly  used 
iu  this  way,  and  are  found  to  he  profitable.  We  should 
say,  ton  for  ton,  they  would  he  worth  as  much  as  good 
timothy  hay.  The  oats  should  he  cut  while  the  most  for¬ 
ward  heads  are  just  coming  into  the  dough  state,  and 
while  most  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  milk.  If  tall,  they 
should  be  cradled  aud  hound,  as  it  saves  labor  in  cutting. 
Oats  should  he  cut  small  with  a  liay-cutter,  and  wet  up 
with  a  little  bran  or  meal  when  fed  out. 

Spurrey. — We  are  informed  by  a  friend  who 
is  familiar  with  the  use  of  Spurrey  in  Germany,  that  it  is 
highly  valued,  in  fact,  regarded  as  indispensable  in  some 
sections,  as  fall  feed  for  milch  cows.  It  is  sown  after  the 
rye  harvest  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  and  affords  rich 
succulent  pasturage  in  October,  upon  which  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  tether  the  cows.  See  article  on  page  240  (July.? 

“  Superphosphate  ”  I8.eei.pe. — “  W. 

If.  A'.,”  Myersville,  Aid.,  asks  if  the  following  recipe  for 
making  superphosphate  is  good.  It  is  no  superphos¬ 
phate,  but  a  rich  nitrogenous  and  pliospliatic  manure, 
and  we  presume  is  one  of  those  secret  recipes  which  are 
advertised  so  often.  Here  it  is :....“  For  Corn  or 
Wheat. — Take  GOO  lbs.  of  good,  rich  earth,  spread  on  a 
floor,  and  then  add  500  lbs.  of  Peruvian  Guano,  100  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  500  lbs.  Flour  of  Raw-Bone,  100 
lbs.  Pulverized  Saltpetre,  and  200  lbs.  ground  Plaster. 
2U0  lbs.  of  the  mixture  for  one  acre.” — This  mixture 
would  not  cost  less  than  $70  for  the  2,000  lbs.  directed,  of 
which  GOO  is  earth,  and  it  certainly  is  not  worth  more  than 
half  as  much  as  Peruvian  Guano,  which,  sifted,  aud  mixed 
with  earth  and  plaster,  we  would  prefer  at  $100  a  ton. 

Aslies  vs.  Criia.no. — “  W.  H.,”  of  Snow 
Camp,  N.  C.,  proposes  this  conundrum:  “What  are 
wood-ashes  worth  per  bushel,  if  Peruvian  Guauo  is  worth 
$100  per  ton  ?”  Really  this  problem  is  about  equivalent 
to  this :  If  broadcloth  is  $7  a  yard,  what  will  a  panqof 
shoes  cost  ?  Guano  and  Ashes  are  eacli  used  as  manure 
— Broadcloth  aud  Shoes  are  both  articles  of  clothing. 
Almost  anybody  who  raises  grass,  potatoes,  corn,  or  cot¬ 
ton,  can  afford  to  pay  15  to  30  cents  per  bushel  for  good, 
quick  wood-ashes,  and  often  one  might  pay  more  with 
profit.— They  may  usually  ho  bought  for  10  to  15  cents  per 
bushel.  The  use  of  Guano  is  to  supply  nitrogen  and  the 
phosphates.  Ashes  supply  potash  chiefly. 

Self-milking-  Cows. — A  cow  sometimes 
gets  the  habit  of  milking  herself,  and  as  she  appears  to 


enjoy  both  the  operation  and  the  milk,  it  is  hard  lo  break 
her.  We  published  some  years  ago  a  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  cure,  which  was  to  slit  the  cow’s  tongue  about  2  or  3 
inches.  Some  readers  tried  this,  and,  failing,  tried  two 
square  yokes  placed  on  the  neck  and  braced  apart  with 
iron  bolts  so  that  the  cow  could  not  get  her  head  near  her 
side.  This  was  of  course  effectual.  Now  we  have  a  let¬ 
ter  from  A.  Allan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  saying  that  the  yoke 
arrangement  did  not  work,  for  the  cow  would  break  it,- 
and  that  the  tongue-slitting  worked  like  a  charm. 

Cows  tliat  Hold  up  tlicir  Milk. — 

“N.  M.  F.”  It  is  very  exasperating  to  sit  and  handle 
a  cow’s  teats  and  vainly  try  to  coax  her  to  let  down  her 
milk,  but  wo  know  no  cure.  Sit  quietly  and  manipulate 
gently — after  a  while  the  muscles  which  hold  the  milk 
hack  will  relax  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  you  will  get 
it.  The  plan  we  have  often  thought  of  putting  in  prac¬ 
tice  but  have  not,  is  to  arrange  a  lid  which  shall  close 
the  manger.  Then  prepare  cut  hay  with  meal  upon  it, 
or  roots  or  other  favorite  feed,  which  the  cow  must  he 
deliberate  about  eating ;  then  when  one  sits  down  to 
milk  let  him  draw  hack  the  lid  by  a  cord  and  give  Cushy 
a  bite.  If  she  withhold  her  milk  close  the  crib  and  open 
it  only  when  the  milk  comes  down.  We  think  she 
would  appreciate  the  cause  and  effect ,  and  so  be  cured. 

*  li urns. — W.  G.  Kuhnian,  Gibson,  Ill.  You 
can  get  Thermometer  Churns  of  almost  every  largo  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  the  country 
through — at  least  such  has  been  the  case.  Other  and  bet¬ 
ter  churns  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and  it  may  he 
the  thermometer  churns  are  not  so  easily  found.  We 
prefer  testing  the  temperature  before  putting  the  cream 
into  the  churn  and  while  it  is  iu  the  churn,  by  a  common 
brewer's  thermometer  held  in  the  hand. 

Minks. — -We  have  numerous  inquiries  where 
Jive  Minks  can  he  purchased  for  breeding  purposes. 
Those  who  have  them  for  sale  should  advertise. 

Tronlile  with  Ciibbtiges.— G.  A.,” 
Biddeford,  Me.,  writes  us  a  pathetic  account  of  his  troub¬ 
les  in  raising  cabbage;  the  larva,  or  maggot,  at  the  root 
destroyed  his  crop  in  spite  of  all  the  preventives  he  could 
think  of.  Some  time  ago  Air.  P.  T.  Quinn  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  best  remedy,  aud  he  is  this  season  trying  a 
large  number  of  those  proposed,  and  promises  to  publish 
his  results.  We  doubt  if  the  manure  had  anything  to  do 
with  G.  A's  trouble. 

A ujiusl  Bntter. — “A.  W.  K. ,”  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.  If  the  cows  are  well  fed,  or  have  good  pas¬ 
turage,  aud  their  milk  is  kept  cool,  especially  if  cooled 
as  soon  as  milked,  and  the  cream  is  churned  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  ice  or  spring  water  is  at  hand  to  con¬ 
trol  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  of  the  churn,  and  of 
the  butter  when  it  comes,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  pack¬ 
ing  butter  all  summer.  With  half-fed  cows,  milk  kept  in  a 
warm  cellar,  and  warm,  sour  cream  a  week  old,  you  will 
have  soft  and  miserable,  lardy  butter,  if  any,  which  is  not 
fit  to  eat  to  begin  with,  and  will  he  rancid  in  three  weeks. 

Industrial  Exhibition. —  Atgrand  “Ex¬ 
position  ”  of  Manufactures,  Products,  and  Arts,  will  he 
opened  at  Cincinnati  on  Sept.  21st,  and  continue  until 
Oct.  15th.  Artizans,  Alanufacturers,  and  Inventors,  are 
invited  to  exhibit,  and  can  obtain  a  prospectus,  giving 
rules,  etc.,  by  addressing  “Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati,  O.” 

Cosisaitutions  of  Agricultural  and 
Hortlcultsiral  Societies  unci  Clubs. — When 
men  are  really  iu  earnest  it  requires  very  little  machinery 
in  the  way  of  constitutions  and  by-laws  to  keep  Asso¬ 
ciations  together.  Alany  societies  spend  so  much  force 
upon  their  constitution,  that  they  have  little  left  for  their 
proper  work.  As  we  arc  frequently  applied  to  for  a  form 
of  constitution  for  clubs  and  societies,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which,  with  the  necessary  verbal  changes,  will 
answer  for  almost  any  society : 

Art.  1.  This  Organization  shall  he  known  as  the 
“Horticultural  Society  of  Jo.  Davies’  County.” 

Art.  2.  Its  object  shall  he  the  advancement  of  Horti¬ 
culture. 

Art.  3.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who 
have  paid  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  of  Honorary 
Members  of  distinction  in  Horticulture  aud  Agriculture. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  flYe 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  President  and  four  other  members ;  all 
of  which  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  jegular  meeting  in 
the  year,  and  shall  hold  their  office  one  year,  of  until  their 
successors  in  office  are  chosen. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  this  Society,  aud  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot.,  at 


tlie  regular  meeting  iu  Juuuary,  of  each  year,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Art.  G.  There  shall  he  the  following  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees:  1 — On  Orchards _ 2 — On  Vineyards. .. .3— On 

Orchard  Fruits. . .  .4— On  Flowers. . .  .5— On  Culinary  Veg¬ 
etables.  . .  .G— On  Entomology. . .  .7 — On  Botany  and  Veg¬ 
etable  Physiology 8— On  Ornithology ‘J— On  Small 

Fruits  — 10 — On  Wines..  .11— On  Useful  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Planting. 

Art.  7.  The  Society  shall  hold  Monthly  and  other 
Meetings  and  Exhibitions  as  it  may  direct. 

Art.  8.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast,  one  mouth’s  notice  having  previously  been  given. 

Tobacco  in  JLatcIilield  Co.,  Conn. 

— “A  CoiTstaut  Reader”  is  IS  years  old,  can  hire  a  farm 
of  50  acres  :  for  $100,  and  inquires  if  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  he  can  make  it  pay  by  raising  tobacco. 
We  advise  him  to  try  some  other  crop  first.  Get  a  lease 
of  the  farm  fur  10  years  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  a 
fair  figure,  if  you  wish.  Then  raise  cattle  and  sheep  and 
pigs,  take  horses  to  board,  or  in  some  way,  keep  all  the 
stock  you  can  keep  well,  and  make  all  the  manure  possi¬ 
ble.  Then  you  can  manure  your  corn  laud  well,  mid  top- 
dress  your  permanent  meadows  and  get  the  farm  in  or¬ 
der,  so  that  you  and  your  man  or  men  can  keep  ahead  of 
the  work  easily ;  then  lay  out  for  half  an  acre  of  tobacco 
on  the  richest  and  warmest  land  you  have,  give  it  50  to 
100  big  loads  of  manure,  and  take  good  care  of  the  crop. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  published  a  comprehensive  little 
'.treatise  on  Tobacco  for  25  cts.,  which  it  would  pay  you  to 
possess.  It  contains  the  experience  of  several  growers. 

Iitibor  from  Castle  darden. —  Wo 

cannot  undertake  to  engage  labor  for  our  correspondents. 
We  have  ourselves  frequently  engaged  men  here  and  have 
obtained  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  best  help  we  ever 
had.  One  slioulo  come  in  person  and  pick  out  the  men 
himself.  If  he  is  a  good  judge  of  character,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  better  selection  than  another  can  do  for  him. 
The  officials,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  uniformly 
courteous  and  painstaking,  but  when  they  have  brought 
the  laborer  aud  employer  together,  their  duties  cease.  It 
is  a  well-mauaged  labor  market  in  which,  as  iu  all  other 
markets,  the  purchaser  must  ho  a  judge  of  the  article. 

Mesti’oying'  !®er!siisani»Bis. — “  J.  A.  AI. 

R.,”  who  lives  in  Georgia,  is  much  troubled  by  persim¬ 
mon  “scrubs”  in  his  fields.  He  wishes  to  know  if  any 
one  can  tell  him  a  better  way  to  destroy  them  than  by 
the  use  of  the  grub-hoc  and  root-drag.  Who  is  learned 
on  the  persimmon  question?. 

Flests  upon  Cosmopolite.”  We 

have  found  an  occasional  washing  with  carbolic  soap  to 
keep  the  animals  quite  free  of  fleas. 

Crsmliiera-ics  obi  Upland. — R..H.  Rose 
and  several  others  ask  if  cranberries  will  succeed  on 
high,  warm,  and  rich,  sandy  loam.  We  have  no  proof 
that  cranberries  have  ever  paid  when  grown  on  upland. 
The  vines  will  sometimes  be  a  long  while  in  dying,  and 
will  produce  some  fruit;  but  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  undertake  cranberry  culture  upon  upland  with  a 
view  to  profitable  returns. 

Furilication  ©4"  — F.  II.  Rob¬ 

bins,  of  Allamakee  Co.,  Iowa.,  writes:  “  Please  inform 
me  how  to  cleanse  a  cistern  and  keep  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  water  free  from  smell  and  taste?” — If 
it  is  foul,  clean  it  out.  If  not,"  heat  half  a  bushel  of 
charcoal,  and  when  in  a  glow,  pound  it  into  pieces  as 
big  as  hickory  nuts,  and  shovel  them  with  the  coarsest  of 
the  dust  into  a  wet  gunny  bag  or  other  coarse  sack  ;  put. 
in  a  stone  big  enough  to  sink  it.,  and,  tying  a  cord  to  it- 
draw  it  up  aud  down  through  the  cistern,  finally  leaving 
it  suspended  near  the  top  of  the  water  one  day  and  near 
the  bottom  the  next.  The  results  will  be  observed  very 
soon,  and  will  be  permanent  for  several  weeks,  when 
the  operation  may  have  to  be  renewed. 

H'otaloes  from  Seed..—  “F.  H.  AI.,” 
Scarborough,  Ale.  When  the  potato  balls  are  ripe,  hang 
them  in  a  dry  place,  leaving  the  seed  untouched  until 
time  to  sow.  In  the  spring  sow  tlie  seeds  in  a  hot-bed 
or  in  a  box  in  a  warm  window,  just  as  you  would  those 
of  tomatoes,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground  when 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Fallen  Apples.— “  D.  P.”  says:  “Apples 
are  dropping  quite  freely.  AVould  it  he  of  any  use  to 
spread  ashes  or  lime  under  the  trees  to  kill  the  worms 
that  come  out  of  the  fruit  ?”  This  would  he  a  very  un¬ 
certain  way  of  killing  the  larval  in  the  apples.  It-  is  ranch 
better  to  gather  the  fallen  fruit  and  feed  it  to  the  pigs. 
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*  Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION. 


No.  9— A  House  costing1  $2,200  to  $3,000. 

This  house  we  designate  as  No.  9  of  the  series  mainly 
designed  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  already  tested  or  being  test¬ 
ed  by  him.  It  will  come  within  the  range  of  a  great 
number  of  families.  The  variation  in  cost  will  depend 
partly  upon  location  and  price  of  labor  and  materials, 
and  more  upon  the  style  of  work,  cornices,  moldings, 
plumbing,  whether  basement  he  finished  or  not,  etc.,  etc. 
The  variation  may  indeed  go  further,  say  from  $1,800  to 
$3  ,500,  without  materially  changing  the  general  plan  or 
size.  A  careful  estimate,  at  the  prices  given  in  our  July 
number,  page  248,  makes  this  house,  in  fair  style  and  finish 
with  good  moldings,  and  the  plumbing  described  below, 
cost  about  $2,800,  without  the  land.  In  none  of  the  plans 
thus  far  given,  has  special  provision  been  made  for  a 
sleeping  room  on  the  first  floor,  as  is  customary  in  most 
farm  dwellings.  The  stratum  of  airnear  the  ground  is  al¬ 
ways  unhealthful,  especially  at  night.  Fogs,  dampness, 
and  malaria  abound  near  the  soil.  We  see  heavy  fogs 
along  the  ground  when  the  air  is  clear  at  the  bight  of  10 
to  15  feet.  The  same  reasons  that  lead  invalids  and 
health  seekers  to  go  to  the  mountains  or  elevated  locali¬ 
ties,  should  always  take  lodgers  to  a  second  or  third 
story  at  night.  An  invalid,  too  feeble  to  be  daily  moved, 
and  requiring  constant  attention,  may  he  necessarily 
placed  upon  the  first  floor — though  by  no  means  the  best 
place  for  a  feeble  person — and  a  first  floor  bed-room  may 
be  indispensable  in  some  cases,  though  it  would  usually 
"be  preferable  to  give  up  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  to  such 
a  person,  temporarily.— All  the  outer  walls  are  filled  in 
with  brick  between  the  studding.  The  siding  is  the  1-inch 
thick  “Novelty,”  described  in  fig.  6  of  our  Marcli  number. 

Fig.  1  —Elevation.  —The  engraving  gives  the 
general  style  and  appearance,  as  nearly  as  the  artist  can 
do  so  from  the  builder’s  minute  drawings,  which  are 
plain  lines  (not  in  perspective).  The  basement  is 


Fig.  2.— BASEMENT.— FLOOR  PLAN. 


mainly  above  ground,  for  reasons  here  and  previously 
given.  Three  or  four  extra  steps  elevate  the  oc¬ 
cupants  at  all  times  above  the  damp  soil.  For  flat 
prairies,  or  other  localities  exposed  to  very  violent 
winds,  the  house  is  proportionately  too  high.  In  such 
cases  the  basement  may  be  lowered,  and  the  attic  be 
omitted,  though  the  latter  is  always  desirable,  and  adds 
but  little  to  the  cost,  while  it  furnishes  much  store  room 
and  two  or  more  sleeping  rooms  if  needed.  The  base¬ 
ment,  floors,  ceilings,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  cost 
no  more  for  a  house  20  to  25  feet  high,  than  for  one  only  15 
to  20  feet  high.  The  cornice,  it  will  he  seen,  extends 
well  out  a  great  help  to  the  appearance  of  most  houses. 
Hie  appearance  can  be  materially  improved  by  more 
brackets,  and  by  dentals  on  the  cornice  ;  by  heavier  mold¬ 
ings,  window  caps,  etc.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tin, 
which  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  shingles  now,  (SJ4  to  9*4c.  per 
foot,)  and  cheaper  in  some  places.  (For  some  styles  of 
brackets,  etc.,  etc.,  see  our  June  number,  page  208.) 

Fig.  S— Basement.— Hight  in  clear  7 >4  feet.  Walls 
of  brick,  8  inches,  with  an  air-space  all  through  the  mid¬ 
dle,  except  where  tie-bricks  are  thrown  across.  The 
whole  Basement  maybe  left  in  one  room,  as  a  cellar,  with 
three  or  four  piers  of  brick  or  locust  posts  firmly  set  on 
sunken,  flat  stones,  to  support  the  girders  and  partition 
walls  above.  The  dotted  lines  show  a  good  arrangement 
of  basement  rooms  that  may  be  made  at  first,  or  which 
can  be  put  in  readily  afterwards  if  the  means  permit,  or 
if  the  enlargement  of  the  family  require  more  room. 
The  stairs  and  windows  and  fireplaces  (/  and  g)  should  be 
adapted  to  this  possible  or  probable  use  of  the  basement. 
In  this  case  D  would  be  the  Dining-room,  A  the  Kitchen, 
Cthe  Cellar,  E  a  large  Pantry,  B  a  Hall,  F  the  rear  en¬ 
trance.  Or,  if  desired,  simply  the  room  A  may  be  finish¬ 
ed  off  as  a  laundry  or  wash-room,  or  as  a  kitchen  witli  a 
dumb-waiter,  to  he  carried  up,  say  at  dw,  or  to  whichever 
one  of  the  rooms  above  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room. 


Fig.  3  —  First  Story.  —  Hight  in  clear,  9  feet. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  engraving  will  show  the 
general  arrangement,  the  economy  of  space,  the  “  saving 
of  steps”  iii  the  cooking,  and  other  items  of  work,  the 
provision  for  closets  and  pantries,  c,  c,  C,  c,  etc.  The 
Bay-windows  add  greatly  to  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
size  of  the  rooms,  and  are  ornamental  to  the  exterior. 
The  main  hall  and  kitchen  would  be  improved  by  adding 
fi  to  12  inches  to  the  width  of  the  house,  where  great 
economy  is  not  studied,  but  they  arc  of  fair  and  convenient 

size,  as  indicated. - It  will  be  noted  that  the  doors, 

sink,  pump,  stationary  wash-trays,  and  large  pantry  are 
placed  near  together  to  save  steps.  A  cooking  range,  r, 
is  intended,  hut  a  place  for  the  copper  boiler  was  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  intended  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney  where  the  door  into  the  dining-room  is  now 
placed,  and  have  that  door  the  other  side  of  the  chimney 
where  the  closet  is  located  ;  hut  that  made  the  distance 
too  great  from  the  dining-room  table  to  the  kitchen  sink. 
The  chimney  can  well  he  placed  a  foot  or  so  nearer  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  leave  room  between  that  and  the 
door  for  the  copper  boiler.  The  exact  location  of  every 
thing  should  be  considered  mid  decided  upon  before 

starting  the  foundations. - The  rear,  outside  platform 

may  be  covered,  or  not,  as  desired.  The  stairs  to  the 
basement  may  be  entered  from  the  kitchen,  or  from  the 
front  hall  when  the  basement  is  finished  fora  dining-room. 
There  is  sufficient  head-room  under  the  stairs  to  the 
second  story. - Aft,  in  the  Parlors,  indicates  a  hell-pull 


to  the  kitchen.  By  passing  the  wire  down  and  along  the 
basement  ceiling,  a  bell  may  be  also  attached  in  the  base¬ 
ment  kitchen  (A,  fig.  2).  The  stationery  wash-tubs  and 
sink  are  supplied  with  cold-water  cocks  from  the  pump, 
and  hot-water  cocks  from  the  boiler.  The  force-pump 


Fig.  4. — SECOND  STORY. — FLOOR  PLAN. 


draws  water  from  the  cistern  or  well,  and  when  needed 
forces  it  into  the  tank  placed  in  the  Attic  or  elsewhere. 

Fig.  4 — Second  Story. — Hight  in  clear,  8)4  feet. 
The  Hall,  H. ,  is  lighted  either  by  sash  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  doors,  gd,  gd ,  or  by  head-lights  over  these  doors, 
which,  if  swung  on  hinges  or  pins,  also  serve  as  venti¬ 
lators.  (Ventilators,  by  the  way,  are  to  he  placed  in  all 
rooms  in  both  stories,  with  fines  in  the  walls  to  carry  the 
air  to  the  attic.)  Where  needed,  the  flues  may  he  carried 
through  beams  or  girders,  by  piercing  these  witli  sundry 
auger  holes  for  the  passage  of  air,  boring  so  as  not  to  weak¬ 
en  the  timbers  too  much.  With  the  “Novelty  Siding,” 
firmly  nailed  on,  a  house  is  very  strong,  even  though  the 
timbers  he  very  light,  or  weakened  by  cutting  or  boring. 

- - It  will  he  seen  that  of  the  four  larger  chambers  each 

has  one  or  more  closets.  The  room  J will  admit  a  3-4 
bed,  or,  it  may  be  used  for  a  bath-room  or  store-room, 
F  and  G  may  have  mantels  and  fireplaces,  or  simply 

holes  into  chimney-flues,  for  stoves. - In  G ,  the  wash- 

sink,  w ,  may  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. - The 

stairs  to  the  Attic  are  necessarily  quite  steep  to  afford 
head-room  under  the  roof.  The  water-tank  to  catch  water 
from  the  roof  or  receive  it  from  the  pump,  for  supplying 
the  boiler,  etc.,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Attic,  or  if  that  be 
not  raised  high  enough,  it  may  be  placed  over  the  stairs, 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  second  story.  It  may  be 
of  any  desired  length  and  width,  and  any  where  from  20 
inches  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  larger  it  is,  the  less 
pumping  up  of  water  will  there  he.  Water  comes  in  from 
the  roor,  and  when  the  tank  is  full,  the  surplus  runs  over 
through  a  pipe  to  the  cistern.  Wherever  a  Tank  is  placed, 
stronger  or  double  studding  should  always  he  carried  up 

from  the  basement,  to  support  it  firmly  and  safely. - 

Bell-pulls,  Aft,  to  Kitchen,  are  located  in  A’ and  G,  and  in 
G  a  speaking  tube,  Sk,  to  the  kitchen,  and,  Sd,  to  the 

front  door,  as  described  previously,  for  other  houses. - 

Blind  windows  are  necessary  back  of  the  chimney,  at  the 
left  of  the  Parlor,  and  of  the  Chamber  F ...  In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  this  plan,  one  will  need  to  consider  the 
many  items  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  least  possible 
building  of  outer  walls  for  the  same  space,  the  saving  of 
steps  in  the  arrangement  of  the  working-rooms  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  securing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  closets  or 
pantries,  the  provision  for  finishing  off  the  basement  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  whenever  it  may  he  desired,  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  house  and  at  small  cost. 

♦  - - - -  *- - - 

Dangerous  Oils  in  Delaware. — 
The  Council  of  the  City  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  appointed 
a  committee  of  competent  and  disinterested  citizens  to 
examine  the  oils  offered  for  sale.  They  presented  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  their  experiments,  and  summed  up 
with  the  conclusions  which  wc  append,  believing  that 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  to  public 
attention.  Did  a  disease  maim  and  destroy  so  many  vic¬ 
tims  in  a  year  as  does  unsafe  oil,  nearly  every  family 
would  have  a  preventive  or  remedy  at  hand,  at  any  cost. 
The  preventive  in  the  case  of  coal  oils  is  a  very  cheap 
and  simple  one — let  them  alone.  The  following  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  Wilmington  Committee:  “1.  That 
Ocean  Oil,  Sunlight  Oil,  and  Combination  Fluids  ignite 
at  very  low  temperatures...  2.  Their  vapors,  when  mixed 
with  common  air,  arc  explosive.... 3.  They  spread  con- 
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llagration  with  great  rapidity,  faster  than  gunpowder, 
their  vapor  reaching  out  and  taking  fire  from  a  ilarne  at 
a  considerable  distance. . .  .4.  Their  flames  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  extinguish  than  the  flame  of  Coal  Oil _ 5.  That 

these  properties  make  therm  dangerous  for  common  use 
for  illuminating  purposes . That  good  Coal  Oil,  stand¬ 

ing  fire  test  of  110  deg.,  does  not  ignite  so  readily,  does 
not  form  explosive  vapors  at  so  low  a  temperature,  does 
not  spread  conflagration  so  rapidly,  when  ignited  is  more 
easily  extinguished ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  is  much 
more  safe  for  common  use.” 

Swamp  Meadow  Pal-lug's — Mow 
So  treat  Them. — The  turf,  sods  and  bogs  cut  from 
swamp  meadows,  reclaimed  for  cranberry  plantations  or 
other  purposes,  when  burnt  or  rotted,  are  useful  as  ma¬ 
nure.  ‘‘A.  B.  C.,”  writes:  “I  have  a  piece  of  upland 
joining  a  piece  of  low  ground.  It  is  often  overflowed  in 
the  spring,  and  may  be  flowed  at  will.  I  have  thought 
of  preparing  the  wet  part  for  a  cranberry  patch  by  taking 
off  the  grassy  turf  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  covering  with 
white  sand.  This  turf  I  think  would  make  an  excellent 
dressing  for  my  high  ground,  if  well  rotted.  Shall  I  pile 
the  turf,  giving  each  layer  a  coating  of  unleached  ashes, 
and  pitching  it  over  at  a  proper  time  ?  or  shall  I  proceed 
in  like  manner,  only  using  quick-lime,  pounded  reason¬ 
ably  fine,  letting  the  lime  slake  in  the  heap  by  the  water 
contained  in  the  turf?  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
obtain  the  necessary  ashes,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  lime 
will  cure  the  raw  muck  in  a  shorter  time.  Which  plan 
will  be  best  ?  How  long  will  it  take  ?  What  quantity  of 
lime  or  ashes  should  I  use  per  cord  of  turf?  and  would 

salt  ho  useful  ?” - -Ans.  A  great  part  of  the  parings  will 

probably  be  needed  for  the  turf  fences  and  dams,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  water.  All  kinds  of  mossy  or,  properly,  grassy 
sods  and  parings  decay  easily,  and  may  be  treated  as 
“A.  B.  C.”  proposes;  but  those  kinds  of  grass  (sedge), 
which  grow  in  tussocks,  form  “  bogs  ”  or  “  nigger 
heads,”  which  will  be  years  in  decaying,  and  are  so 
tough  it  is  of  no  use  to  spend  time  in  cutting  them  in 
pieces.  Those  with  roots,  branches,  etc.,  should  bo 
piled  in  heaps  and  burned  when  dry.  The  rest  may  be 
hauled  off  or  laid  up  in  heaps  giving  each  layer  a  liberal 
dusting  of  lime,  about  1  or  2  bushels  to  the  load,  say  4  or 
5  to  the  cord  (100  bushels).  Salt  will  he  of  value  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  length  of  time  will  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  upon  the  amount  of  lime  or  ashes  used. 
It  is  almost  impossible  nowadays  to  get  ashes.  If  worked 
over,  in  about  G  weeks  the  heap  may  be  fine  enough  for 
use,  but  it  would  probably  be  best  to  wait  until  spring. 

Is  BSed  Clover  Poison  ? — "W.  G.  Kuy¬ 
kendall,  Putnam  Co.,  Tenn.,  has  known  a  good  number 
of  cattle  lost  from  grazing  on  red  clover.  “  They  seem 
to  have  colic  and  usually  die  very  suddenly.  What  is  the 

cause,  preventive,  and  cure  ?" - Ans.  The  cause"  is  the 

fermentation  of  the  clover  in  the  rumen,  or  first  stomach, 
forming  gases,  which  close  the  entrance,  cause  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  be  fearfully  inflated,  and  the  whole  body  to  be 
so  swollen  that  the  action  of  the  lungs  ceases  and  the 
poor  beast  dies  of  suffocation.  This  is  called  the  Hoove, 
and  the  animals  are  said  to  be  “  hovm."  The  cure  is  to 
introduce  the  probang,  which  is  a  flexible  tube  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  is  stiff  enough  to  be  forced 
through  the  valve-like  entrance  to  the  rumen,  yet  flexible 
and  elastic  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  bends 
in  the  gullet.  Through  this  the-  gas  may  be  let  off,  and 
water  pumped  in  with  a  stomach-pump,  to  dilute  the  sour 
contents  of  the  rumen  and  wash  it  out.  A  probang  and 
stomach-pump  ought  to  be  the  property  of  every  large 
farmer.  When  no  probang  can  be  had,  try  tying  a 
straw  rope  in  the  animal’s  mouth  making  it  fast  over  the 
head  back  of  the  horns.  The  efforts  of  the  beast  to  get 
rid  of  the  rope  will  often  cause  an  eructation  of  wind. 
Immediate  relief  of  animals  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
by  puncturing  the  abdomen  near  the  loin  with  a  knife 
or  trochar,  which  is  a  knife  and  tube  combined,  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being 
forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  often  causes 
fatal  effects.  Thus  the  gas  is  lot  off  and  the  beast  relieved. 
Prevention,  is,  however,  far  better  than  cure.  This  is 
effected  by  allowing  animals  when  first  turned  into  clover 
pastures  to  remain  but  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  until  they 
get  accustomed  to  it,  and  will  not  eat  so  ravenously  as 
to  overload  their  stomachs.  Calves  brought  up  by  band 
are  liable  to  similar  attacks,  brought  on  by  indigestion 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  food  in  the  rumen. 

- - - 

Harvesting  Pea-nuts. 


The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1868 :  ‘ 1  The  time  for  harvesting  the  crop  is 
from  the  loth  to  the  30th  of  October,  immediately  after  the 
first  frost.  When  the  crop  is  forward,  or  when  it  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  get  a  portion  of  it  early  in  market,  the  operation 


maybe  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  September ;  but  the 
longer  the  vines  continue  to  grow,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  sound  pods.  Select  a  time  when  the  weather 
is  settled  and  favorable,  and  with  throe-pronged  hoes 
loosen  the  vines  along  the  rows.  Hands  follow  the  dig¬ 
ger,  pull  up  the  vines,  shake  the  dirt  from  them,  and 
leave  them  in  the  same  place.  In  dry  weather  they  will 
be  sufficiently  cured  in  two  days  to  be  shocked.  Showery 
weather,  though  it  may  somewhat  delay  the  curing,  does 
no  injury.  In  shocking,  provide  stqkes  7  feet  long,  made 
sharp  at  both  ends ;  then  lay  two  fence  rails  on  the  ground 
as  a  foundation,  but  with  supports  underneath  to  afford 
free  access  to  the  air.  The  stakes  are  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  convenient  intervals  between  the  rails,  the  stacks  built 
up  around  them,  and  finished  off  by  a  cap  of  straw  to 
shed  the  rain.  The  diameter  of  the  stack  is  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  spread  of  a  single  vine.  After  remaining 
about  two  weeks  in  the  stack  the  picking  should  be  be¬ 
gun,  taldngoff  none  but  the  matured  pods.  These  are  to 
be  carried  to  the  barn,  and  prepared  for  market  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  drying  process,  and  then  fanning  and  cleaning. 
The  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  is  the  picking. 
An  expert  discriminates  at  a  glance  between  the  mature 
and  immature  pods,  but  cannot  pick  more  than  two  and 
a  half  or  three  bushels  per  day.  A  machine  to  perform 
the  operation  would  be  a  most  valuable  invention.  Un¬ 
less  the  management  in  the  barn  is  carefully  conducted, 
there  is  great  danger,  where  there  is  much  of  a  bulk, 
that  the  peas  will  become  heated  and  mouldy.  The  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  early  deliveries  are  often  received  at 
market  renders  this  caution  quite  necessary.  In  fact, 
there  is  as  much  slovenliness  in  the  handling  of  this 
crop  as  there  is  in  regard  to  any  other ;  perhaps  more, 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  inexperienced  persons  engage 
in  the  culture  every  year.  Until  the  pods  are  thoroughly 
seasoned,  the  bulk  should  be  frequently  stirred  and  turned 
over.  A  certain  classification,  in  respect  to  quality,  obtains 
in  pea-nuts  as  in  every  oilier  article  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  The  descriptive  terms  in  general  use  are  ‘  inferior,’ 

1  ordinary,’  ‘  prime,’  and  ‘  fancy but  these  are  not  so 
definite  as  to  admit  of  no  intermediate  grades.  Assuming 
prime  to  be  the  standard,  and  that  the  prune  are  $9.75  per 
bushel,  then  inferior  will  be  worth,  say,  $1  to  $1.50; 
ordinary,  $3  to  $2.50 ;  and  fancy,  $3.  Seed  pea-nuts  al¬ 
ways  command  an  extra  price,  ranging  from  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  These  were  the  current  prices  for  the  crop  of  ’08.” 


Bee  lotes— By  IT.  Quinby. 


TIic  Apiary  In  August.— Where  there  is  buck¬ 
wheat,  bees  begin  to  store  the  honey,  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  this  month.  Boxes  containing  white  honey 
should  be  removed  even  if  not  quite  full.  Four  pounds 
white  honey  are  worth  as  much  as  six  of  dark.  Very  little 
buekwheat  will  discolor  it  badly.  Where  there  is  no 
buckwheat,  no  addition  to  the  stores  of  the  apiary  need 
be  expected,  save,  perhaps,  in  a  few  exceptional  locali¬ 
ties — the  western  prairies,  for  example.  So,  as  a  general 
rule,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  buckwheat  honey,  all 
surplus  boxes  may  be  removed  now.  The  combs  will 
grow  dark  if  they  are  left  on.  Boxes  put  on  now  will 
not  be  filled  except  under  very  favorable  circumstances— 
you  will  only  get  the  glass  stained  with  propolis. 

Look  well  to  weak  hives  now,  for  they  are  in  danger 
from  the  moth.  Keep  bottom  boards  clean.  If  weak 
colonies  are  in  movable  frames,  give  them  a  comb  or  two 
each,  of  sealed  brood  from  strong  ones.  Look  out  for 
barren  queens  and  qucenless  hives,  supplying  deficien¬ 
cies  where  you  find  them.  If  in  box  hives,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  best  to  break  them  up  and  secure  the  contents. 
The  same  is  true  of  badly  diseased  ones.  It  will  some¬ 
times  pay  to  drive  out  such  swarms,  if  there  is  buck¬ 
wheat.  A  few  combs  made  by  swarms  so  driven  into 
empty  hives  would  be  valuable  another  year.  Examine 
colonies  that  have  been  divided  as  heretofore  directed. 
If  the  division  without  a  queen  was  strong,  drone  comb 
will  have  been  made  while  rearing  queens.  Remove  it, 
replacing  with  empty  frames,  that  worker  combs  may  be 
constructed.  Honey  in  such  drone  comb  is  of  good 
quality  and  may  be  of  use  to  feed  in  winter  if  not  wanted 
for  the  table.  The  season  hero  has  thus  far  been  propi¬ 
tious,  and  possibly  too  much  honey  may  be  stored  to 
leave  room  for  breeding.  The  only  remedy  with  box 
hives  is  surplus  boxes  furnished  with  plenty  of  white  comb 
to  draw  the  bees  into  them.  In  case  of  movable  frames, 
control  the  matter  by  removing  full  combs  and  replacing 
with  empty  ones.  Put  empty  combs  near  the  center  alter¬ 
nately  with  full  ones.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  Italian  queens 
late  in  the  season  after  the  native  drones  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  provide  Italian  drones  by  removing  the  queen 
from  a  strong  stock  and  putting  her  in  a  large,  movable 
comb  hive.  Put  in  the  same  hive  with  her  such  combs 
from  other  hives  as  contain  Italian  drone  brood,  and  after 
eight  days  remove  all  queen  cells  that  may  he  found. 

See  Books.—1 11 W.  P.  M.”  asks:  “Which  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  work  on  the  Honey-bee  ?”  — 


Those  who  desire  a  scientific  work  on  the  Honey-bee 
would  be  much  pleased  with  Langstroth’s.  There  is 
little  but  practical  teaching  in  “  Quinby’s  Bee-Keeping 
Explained,”  advertised  by  O.  Judd  &  Co.  Langstroth’s 
book  gives  a  description  of  his  hive,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  has  it  for  sale. 

Italian  Bc.es.— W.  P.  Moore,  Richland,  Tenn., 
would  like  to  know,  “  1st.  The  comparative  value  of 
Italian  and  native  bees.  2d.  Whose  or  what  hive  is  best. 
3d.  What  sort  of  shelter-house  or  place  is  best  suited 

for  hives . (1.)  After  nine  years’  experience  with  the 

Italian  bee  in  the  same  apiaries  with  the  natives,  and  in 
every  variety  of  season,  I  can  speak  decidedly  in  their 
favor.  I  consider  them  at  least  one-third  better  in  every 
respect  when  properly  managed.  For  instance,  their  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  store  so  much  honey  that  the  space  for  rearing 
brood  is  too  much  reduced,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  sort  of  a  movable  comb  hive  so  that  full  combs  of 
honey  can  be  removed,  and  empty  ones  put  in  their  place, 
to  give  sufficient  room  for  brood.  Thus,  by  intelligent 
management  they  may  be  induced  to  gather  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  honey  and  increase  largely  at  the  same 
time. 

£2.)  If  increase  of  colonics  Is  more  desired  than  sur¬ 
plus  honey,  a  simple  movable  comb  hive  would  be  most 
suitable  ;  but  when  surplus  is  the  main  object,  the  hive 
described  in  the  June  No.  of  the  '•'■Agriculturist'"  will 
answer  a  better  purpose  than  any  I  have  ever  used. 

(3.)  I  do  not  approve  of  any  kind  of  a  bee-house  as  a 
shelter  for  beehives.  Let  the  hives  have  separate  stands 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  with  substantial  roofs 
to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain. 

Straight  Combs. — J.  F.  Brill,  Kanawha  Co.,  W. 
Va.,  says  that  to  induce  bees  to  build  straight  combs  in 
common  box  hives,  he  draws  lines  across  the  under  side 
of  the  top  board,  with  melted  wax,  applied  by  means  of 
a  sash  tool.  The  bees  build  their  combs  upon  these  lines 
of  wax  and  make  them  straight.— I  tried  the  method 
thirty  years  ago  and  found,  like  most  other  plans,  it 
would  not  prove  a  success  in  every  case.  The  bees  will 
follow  the  lines  in  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  instances. 

Bo  Bees  Breeze  ?— S.  P.  Creek,  Olney,  Ill.,  wants 
a  decision  on  the  following :  “  Do  bees  ‘  freeze  up  ’  and 
become  torpid  during  any  part  of  the  winter,  and  then 
thaw  out  ?  Some  of  us  contend  that  they  do  not ;  others 
that  they  do,  and  that  the  honey  and  wax  take  the  ‘  frost 
out  of  them,’  just  as  the  earth  takes  it  out  of  some  kinds 

of  vegetables.” _ It  is  surprising  that  any  one  with  any 

experience  whatever  with  bees,  should  maintain  the 
above  absurd  view.  It  requires  but  a  little  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  to  convince  the  most  obtuse,  that  bees  do  not 
freeze  up  in  cold  weather,  and  thaw  out  in  spring.  The 
consumption  of  the  honey  does  considerable  towards  keep¬ 
ing  “  the  frost  out,”  but  when  bees  are  once  thoroughly 
frozen,  they  will  not  revive.  I  would  ask  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  bees  freeze  up  what  becomes  of  the  20  or  25 
lbs.  of  honey  that  disappear  during  winter,  it  the  bees 
are  torpid  during  that  time  ? 


Tobacco  la  August. 

Tobacco,  as  cultivated  in  the  Northern  States,  if  well 
established  by  the  first  of  July,  in  rich,  mellow,  clean 
land,  is  doing  well.  By  the  first  of  August  it  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  witness  its  rapid  growth.  The  great  leaves 
are  rapidly  concealing  the  ground  ;  the  plants  stand,  each 
a  pyramid  of  tender,  vivid  green  leaves,  and  as  the 
breezes  turn  up  the  paler  nether  sides,  the  crop  strikes 
one  as  very  beautiful. 

Worming. — With  the  growth  and  fairness  of  the  crop 
the  farmer’s  anxiety  increases.  The  worms  must  be 
watched,  the  sphinx,  or  hawk-moth,  will  lay  her  eggs 
nightly,  and  the  quickly  hatched  worms  will  cat  vora¬ 
ciously.  Young  turkeys  are  a  help  in  keeping  them 
down  before  the  plants  are  large,  but  they  damage  the 
great,  brittle  leaves.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  security ; 
though  the  use  of  strychnine  in  honey  placed  in  the 
great  bell-like  flowers  of  the  Stramonium,  or  “  Stink- 
weed,”  or  in  those  of  the  yellow  Evening-Primrose,  will 
destroy  the  moths.  The  flowers  may  be  picked,  baited, 
and  set  about  the  borders  of  the  field. 

Tofting  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  at¬ 
tained  sufficient  size.  After  a  little  experience  the  prop¬ 
er  bight  at  which  to  top  will  be  easily  judged  of.  The 
operation  consists  in  breaking  off  the  flower  stem  at  such 
a  bight  that  the  leaves  will  be  best  matured,  or  ripened. 
The  plants  vary  in  vigor,  and  some  attain  sufficient  size 
as  early  as  August  1st,  others  not  until  late  in  the  month. 
The  earlier,  the  higher  the  topping  should  he.  In  the 
Connecticut  Seed-Leaf  variety  12  to  16  leaves  are  usually 
left  upon  the  stalk.  They  are  not  counted,  but  the  place 
where  the  leaves  grow  rapidly  smaller  indicates  the  spot 
to  break  off  the  stem.  This  is  usually  between  two  and 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  After  topping,  worming 
continues,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  suckers,  or  side 
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shoots,  called  “snckeriug”  continues  until  the  plants 
are  ready  to  cut  up.  This  is  when  the  leaves  are  ripe — 
the  veins  swollen  and  turgid,  the  leaves  harsh,  not  soft 
and  pliable  like  growing  ones,  and  if  folded,  the  lower 
side  out,  will  crack  with  a  clean,  brittle  fracture.  Should 
a  considerable  part  of  the  field  be  like  this,  cut  and  hang 
up ;  but  this  work  is  usually  done  in  September. 

- a  *  rnrnm  vrm  »~0» 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  7. 


In  casting  about  for  a  substitute  for  trotting 
speed,  any  horse-breeder  who  has  given  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  present  condition  of  the  American 
horse-market,  will  probably  hit  upon  beauty  of 
•form  and  stylish  action  as  the  most  promising 
features.  Really  handsome  horses  for  private 
carriages,  are  so  rarely  seen,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  they  do  not  exist.  If  any  one  will  take 
pains  to  examine  the  carriage-horses  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  in  New  York,  and  at  the  various 
watering-places,  he  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  There  arc  a  good  many 
well-grown,  rather  fat  animals,  with  bushy 
manes,  and  large,  curly  tails,  to  which  good 
grooms  manage  to  give  a  tolerable  appearance 
by  dint  of  warm  blanketing,  and  by  curbing 
their  necks  into  an  unnatural  position.  But, 
strip  these  horses  of  their  gorgeous  harness,  and 
lead  them  out  with  their  halters  only,  and  they 
will  assume  their  proper  stations  as  thorough¬ 
going  lunk-heads.  By  nature,  they  generally 
have  coarse  coats,  flabby  muscles,  defective 
joints,  flat  feet,  short  necks,  big  heads,  and  a 
clumsy  action.  Their  movement  is  too  often 
that  of  animals  who  find  their  own  weight  a 
sufficient  burden.  They  are  only  accepted  for 
their  work,  because  they  are  the  best  that  the 
market  affords.  A  friend  recently  told  me,  that 
he  had  sent  an  experienced  man  all  through 
Hew  England,  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  without 
finding  for  sale  a  single  span  of  horses  such  as 
he  wanted  for  his  carriage.  After  having  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  are  not  in  all  Hew  York  City’-, 
five  pairs  of  really  fine  carriage-horses;  nor  is 
the  number  likely  to  increase  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  the  custom  with  breeders  to  seek  almost 
exclusively  rapid  trotting  action, — a  search  that 
is  very  seldom  successful,  and  that  brings  into 
the  world  a  vast  crowd  of  third-rate  and  fourth- 
rate  horses,  of  very  low  average  value. 

The  typical  carriage-horse  was  well  shown 
by  John  Leech,  in  some  of  his  drawings  for 
“Punch.”  Its  most  important  condition  is  a 
large  infusion  of  thorough  blood.  Such  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  rather  lean  than  fat;  tall,  muscular,  and 
active.  Its  coat  is  thin  and  glossy;  its  mane 
and  tail  not  too  abundant,  the  hair  being  straight 
or  slightly  waving,  and  of  the  texture  of  silk. 
Tiie  pastern-joints,  instead  of  carrying  a  cart¬ 
horse’s  tufts  that  require  constant  clipping,  are 
naturally  clean  and  smooth.  The  hoofs  arc 
large  and  well  formed,  and  neither  too  flat  nor 
too  steep,  though  this  is  a  point  over  which  breed¬ 
ing  has  perhaps  less  control  than  over  any 
other,  indicating  that  it  has  received  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  more  conspicuous  features.  The  leg3 
of  such  an  animal  are  short  below  the  knees 
and  hocks,  are  broad,  as  viewed  from  the  side, 
and  thin,  as  seen  from  the  front  or  rear.  The 
knee  and  hock  joints  themselves  arc  large 
and  bony,  and  free  from  puffs  and  bony  excres¬ 
cences.  The  legs  above  these  joints  are  long, 
the  longer  the  better;  and  the  various  muscles 
and  sinews  are  clearly  defined  under  the  soft 
skin.  The  shoulders  are  very  sloping,  and  the 
withers  rise  well  into  the  hollow  of  the  saddle. 
The  hack  is  short  from  the  withers  to  the  top 
of  the  hip,  and  long  from  here  tq  the  root  of 


the  tail,  which  is  set  on  level  with  the  spine, 
and  naturally  carried  well  up  when  the  animal 
is  in  motion.  The  neck  is  long  and  muscular, 
but  by  uo  means  thick  or  fat,  and  its  crest  is 
high  and  thin.  In  its  natural  position,  without 
the  help  of  the  check-rein,  it  should  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  level  for  eight  or  ten  inches  back  from 
the  ears.  The  ears  themselves  are  long,  thin,  and 
active.  The  head  small  and  not  Roman-nosed  ; 
the  eyes  prominent  and  the  nostrils  large. 

A  pair  of  such  horses  standing  from  15'  |2  to 
1C  hands  high,  reasonably  young,  free  from  im¬ 
portant  defects,  and  well  broken,  could  proba- 
bly  be  readily  sold  for  $10,000.  If  they  were 
as  plenty  as  they  might  be,  they  would  still 
bring  a  fourth  of  that  price.  Such  horses  need 
no  check-reins  to  keep  their  heads  in  position. 
The  conformation  of  the  shoulders,  neck,  and 
crest  secures  this.  Such  a  horse’s  head  is  per¬ 
fectly  and  evenly  balanced  in  a  position  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  attain  by  any  amount  of  check¬ 
ing  and  martingaling  with  the  ordinary  carriage- 
horses  of  the  day.  Every  movement  that  such 
a  horse  takes  is  graceful  and  strong  ;  his  whole 
appearance  indicates  intelligence  and  nervous 
vigor.  He  cannot  be  ungraceful  and  he  cannot 
be  dull.  He  may  or  may  not  be  fast.  For  car¬ 
riage  use  this  is  of  minor  consequence.  What 
is  wanted  first  of  all,  is  style,  and  a  stylish  ac¬ 
tion  in  moving  heavy  loads,  which  only  great 
natural  strength  and  vigor  can  make  possible. 

Of  course,  such  animals  as  are  here  depicted 
arc  more  nearly  perfect  than  it  will  often  be 
our  lot  to  see,  but  the  standard  is  one  toward 
which  it  is  always  safe  to  aim.  We  can  only 
hope  to  attain  it  b}r  using  means  -which  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  horses  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  value,  and  the  more  nearly  we  approach  the 
standard,  the  higher  the  price  that  we  may  hope 
to  get.  Probably  if  two  farmers  were  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way,  the  one  to  breed  fast  trotters  and 
the  other  to  breed  such  carriage-horses  as  are 
here  described,  the  trotting  man  -would  raise 
more  animals  worth  $5,000  each,  than  would  the 
other;  but  lie  would  produce  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  many  -worth  less  than  $500  each,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  would  be  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  carriage-horse  breeding.  I  believe,  in 
fact,  that  the  average,  value  at  four  years  old 
would  be  fully  twice  as  great  in  the  case  of  the 
carriage-horses  as  in  the  other;  while,  of  course, 
there  would  still  be  chances,  by  no  means  in¬ 
significant,  of  raising  now  and  then  a  very  fast 
trotter,  and  a  good  proportion  of  excellent  road¬ 
sters.  It  is  to  be  claimed  for  this  sort  of  breed¬ 
ing  that  it  has  no  greater  element  of  risk  than 
the  breeding  of  Shorthorns  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mals  whose  merits  depend  on  a  harmonizing  of 
all  good  qualities.  Where  the  only  thing 
sought  is  a  rapid  trotting  action,  so  many  defects 
are  disregarded  that  there  is  room  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  constitutional  weaknesses  to  creep  in, 
and  it  becomes  a  game  of  a  few  great  prizes 
and  many  blanks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  breeding 
carriage-horses,  it  is  our  advice  to  use  only  the 
best  thorough-bred  stallions.  This  we  regard 
as  indispensable  in  all  breeding,  and  we  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  upon  its  importance  in  pre¬ 
ceding  articles  of  this  series.  This  point  being 
assumed,  the  key  to  success  lies  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  mares.  The  dam  of  a  fine  carriage- 
horse,  or  of  any  first-class  horse  of  all  work, 
should  be  bred  rather  than  bought.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  so  few  suitable  animals  to  be  found 
in  this  country  that  it  would  be  shorter  and 
surer  work  to  breed  any  considerable  number 
of  them,  than  to  hunt  them  up  in  the  market. 


If  anything  less  than  perfection  be  the  object, 
there  are  thousands  of  good  mares  with  whom 
the  chances  of  success  would  be  tolerably  fair. 

An  important  consideration  in  carriage-horses 
is  good  size,  and  this  must  be  sought  chiefly  in 
the  dam  and  the  grain  bin.  Strong  feeding  will 
always  increase  the  growth  of  a  colt,  but  there 
is  some  danger  that  he  may  grow  to  an  ill-shape, 
if  forced  much  beyond  his  natural  development. 
The  dam  of  the  carriage-horse  need  not  have 
more  than  one-half  thorough  blood.  This  much 
is  essential ;  for  the  gamey  look  and  high  step¬ 
ping  action,  the  bony,  muscular,  stylish  appear¬ 
ance  that  we  have  described,  can  hardly  be  had 
with  less  than  three-quarters  pure  blood.  As 
much  more  than  this  as  can  be  attained  without 
loss  of  size  will  he  advantageous;  but  thorough¬ 
bred  animals  are  rarely  large  enough  for  heavy 
carriage-horses,  and  are  often  deficient  in  the 
knee  action  essential  to  the  most  stylish  gait. 

My  own  ideas  as  to  the  best  system  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  carriage  use  are  derived  from  Frank 
Forrester,  who  was  unquestionably  our  best 
authority  in  these  matters.  His  theory,  which 
seemed  a  reasonable  one,  was  that,  considering 
the  large  size  and  high  action  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have,  and  considering  also  the  importance  of 
infusing  as  much  thorough  blood  as  possible, 
without  detracting  too  far  from  these  qualities, 
the  start  should  be  made  with  the  largest  and 
most  stylish  mares  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  In 
his  opinion  the  French  Percheron,  or  Norman, 
would  best  supply  these  conditions.  The  Per¬ 
cheron  mare  is  very  large,  has  a  good  shoulder, 
and  has  a  particularly  fine  action.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  contemplated  importing  six  of 
these  mares  intending  to  cross  them  twice  with 
thorough-bred  horses.  All  of  the  first  cross, 
except  the  mares  selected  for  breeding,  would 
have  found  a  ready  market  at  profitable  rates. 
They  would  even  have  made  fair,  heavy  carriage- 
horsQS  and  would  have  been  capital  for  omni¬ 
bus  teams,  etc.  The  second  cross,  (tliree-quar- 
ters-bred),  he  believed  would  be  finer  and  more 
valuable  than  any  other  carriage-horses  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain.  But  he  would 
have  selected  the  finest  of  these  mares  to 
cross  again  with  the  thorough-bred,  hoping  in 
their  progeny  to  obtain  the  perfection  of  car¬ 
riage-horses  and  weight-carrying  saddle-horses. 

These  suggestions  may  be  valuable  to  farmers 
who  propose  to  make  horse-breeding  the  prin¬ 
cipal  item  of  their  business,  but  their  operations 
are  of  much  less  consequence,  so  far  as  the  good 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  than  is  the  inci¬ 
dental  breeding  pf  small  fanners  who  raise  one 
or  two  colts  every  year.  It  is  to  such  that  my 
remarks  arc  chiefly  addressed,  and  it  would  not 
he  within  their  power  to  provide  themselves 
with  Percheron  mares  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
breeding.  Their  wisest  course  is,  to  provide 
themselves  for  their  farm  work,  with  the  best 
mares  that  their  circumstances  will  allow  them 
to  get,  securing  at  least  blood-like  look,  fine 
action,  and  a  good  constitution.  That  is,  secur¬ 
ing  precisely  the  sort  of  mares,  that  are  best 
adapted  for  work  in  their  own  teams. 

I  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  kind  of 
marc  it  is  recommended  to  use  than  by  condens¬ 
ing  a  description  given  in  “Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Ilorsc-kcepers.”  In  frame  the  mare  should  be 
so  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  and  well 
nourishing  her  offspring;  that  is,  she  should  bo 
what  is  called  “roomy.”  The  form  of  hip  that 
is  considered  the  most  elegant,  where  the  tail  is 
set  on  very  high  and  the  haunch-bone  is  nearly 
as  high  as  the  hip,  is  particularly  unfit  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  sloping  hip  gives  much 
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more  room  for  the  earying  and  the  birth  of  the 
foal.  The  back,  too,  should  be  of  a  little  more 
than  the  average  length,  giving  plenty  of  bed 
for  the  foal  and  strength  for  the  support  of  its 
weight.  She  must  have  four  good  legs  under 
her  and  those  legs  standing,  as  a  foundation,  on 
four  good,  well-shaped,  large  feet,  open  at  the 
heels,  and  concave  underneath.  “  She  should 
have  a  good,  lean,  bony  head,  small-eared,  broad- 
fronted,  well  set  on,  upon  a  high,  well-carried 
neck,  thin  at  its  junction  With  the  head;  high 
withers,  thin,  and,  above  all,  long,  sloping 
shoulders.  A  straight  shoulder  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  ;  it  renders  speed  impossible,  and  gives  a 
rigid  inflexible  motion,,  often  producing  the  bad 
fault  of  stumbling.  She  should  be  wide-chest¬ 
ed  and  deep  in  the  heart-place.  Her  quarters 
should  bo  strong,  well  let  down,  long  and  siclde- 
shaped  above  the  hocks.  It  is  better  that  she 
go  with  her  hocks  somewhat  too  wide  apart, 
than  too  near  together;  the  former  indicating 
power,  the  latter  weakness  of  a  bad  kind.” 

The  brood  mare’s  health  should  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible;  This  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all.  Accidental  defects  may  be  passed 
over,  unless  they  indicate  a  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  affected  part.  Spavins,  ring-bones, 
and  all  bony  enlargements  are  constitutional 
and  may  be  perpetuated.  Bad  feet  should  be 
especially  avoided,  unless  they  have  obviously 
arisen  from  bad  shoeing.  Broken-winded  mares 
are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  seldom  breed. 
“Blindness may  or  may  not  be  hereditary.  *  *  * 
Simple  cataract  without  inflammation  undoubt¬ 
edly  runs  in  families,  and  when  a  horse  or  mare 
has  both  eyes  suffering  from  this  disease  with¬ 
out  any  other  derangement  of  the  eyes,  I  should 
eschew  them  carefully.  *  *  *  *  Nor  should  we 
breed  from  a  mare  which  has  any  affection  of 
the  eyes,  unless  it  be  the  direct  result  of  an  ac¬ 
cident,  such  as  a  blow  or  a  puncture.” 

Any  farmer  who  has  the  natural  eye  of  a 
breeder  and  a  fondness  for  good  horses,  will 
recognize  a  marc  coming  up  to  this  standard  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one,  and  he  will 
be  wise  not  to  breed  from  an  animal  which  has 
much  falling  off  from  these  points. 

A  California  correspondent  asks  the  following 
questions:  “1.  In  a  span  of  horses,  ought  the 
quicker  one  to  be  put  on  the  off-side  or  on  the 
near-side?  2.  When  they  are  hitched  up, 
should  the  manes  be  toward  the  outside  or  the 
inside?  3.  Are  horses  permanently  injured  by 
having  had  the  colt  distemper?  4.  Are  the 
Gad-flies  that  sting  horses  on  the  nose  the  same 
as  those  that  lay  their  eggs  on  the  horses  legs?” 

1.  The  quicker  horse  should  be  on  the  near¬ 
side,  bringing  the  duller  one  nearer  to  the  whip. 
2.  It  is  the  custom  to  train  the  manes  toward 
the  pole.  3.  The  colt  distemper  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  injurious,  unless,  from  neglect,  it  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  leave  such  an  enlargement  of  the  parts  as 
to  interfere  with  respiration.  4.  We  arc  not 
aware  that  the  Gad-fly  stings  the  horse.  It  is  a 
different  fly  from  the  one  which  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  legs. 

A  Delaware  correspondent  accepts  without 
question  our  statement  that  we  should  breed 
only  to  thorough-bred  stallions,  but  maintains 
that  the  high  price  charged  for  service,  some¬ 
times  $200,  acts,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
farmer,  as  a  prohibition.  The  very  high  prices, 
from  $100  upward,  are  charged  only  for  the 
most  celebrated  horses.  Very  good  thorough¬ 
breds  that  are  a  little  too  slow  for  the  turf  may 
be  bought  for  from  $300  to  $500,  and  if  they 
were  sure  of  being  well  patronized,  they  could 
be  profitably  kept  at  a  $10  fee.  The  only  diffi¬ 


culty  is  that  the  farmers  themselves  do  not 
realize  the  superiority  of  thorough  blood,  and 
unwisely  take  their  mares  to  trotting  stallions  or 
to  low-priced  animals  that  have  no  other  merit 
than  cheapness.  Let  there  be  created  a  general 
demand  for  thorough-bred  stallions,  and  it  can 
be  cheaply  supplied. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  8. 

How  easy  it  always  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn 
before  the  seed  is  planted  !  Up  to  the  day  when 
the  planting  was  completed,  the  prospect  was 
as  fair  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  it  was 
comfortable  to  look  forward,  over  the  easy  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  good  time  generally  that  was 
to  attend  the  raising  of  the  crop.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  corn  begun  to  sprout  than  the 
skies  began  to  lower.  While  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  suffering  from  drouth,  we  have  had, 
for  a  month  after  corn  planting,  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rain  and  fog, — and  fog  and  rain,  as  is 
known  only  along  the  Naragansett  shore.  It 
has  been  the  loveliest  weather  for  weeds  and 
grass;  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  has  been 
all  that  crows  and  pigeons  and  other  lovers  of 
sprouted  corn  could  ask.  On  trying  the  smooth¬ 
ing-harrow,  I  found  that  we  had  so  many  loose 
clumps  of  turf  on  most  of  the  field,  that  the 
teeth  became  filled  with  rubbish  that  did  con¬ 
siderable  harm  if  they  happened  to  come  in  the 
line  of  a  row  of  corn, — though  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  that  the  small  piece  on  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  as  the  corn  was  coming  out  of 
the  ground,  has  been  the  cleanest  and  the  best 
looking  part  of  the  field  ever  since,  in  spite  of 
the  tearing  out  of  a  good  many  plants.  Where 
the  land  was  plowed  last  year, — the  harrow  ha3 
worked  well,  and  has  done  great  service.  But 
for  our  very  shallow  plowing,  we  might  have 
covered  the  sod  deeply  enough  to  leave  smooth 
work  over  the  whole  field.  The  harrow  having 
failed  me,  and  my  force  being  rather  small,  the 
bad  weather  got  decidedly  the  better  of  me,  and 
tilings  looked  'rather  desperate  by  the  20th  of 
June.  Either  the  corn  must  be  given  over  to 
the  choking  grass  and  weeds,  or  the  turnip 
planting  and  tiie  last  planting  of  corn  fodder 
must  be  too  long  deferred.  My  neighbors  who 
had  planted  in  hills,  and  could  cultivate  both 
ways,  were  badly  enough  off,  but  their  condi¬ 
tion  was  happiness  as  compared  with  mine.  If 
Ogden  Farm  were  in  a  thinly  settled  neighbor¬ 
hood,  one  or  other  of  our  crops  must  have  been 
finally  swamped.  Fortunately,  at  this  time, 
the  landscape-gardeners  in  Newport  had  just- 
got  through  with  their  rush  of  work  and  I  was 
able  to  call  in  the  temporary  assistance  of  twen¬ 
ty  men  and  three  double-teams.  The  way  weeds 
have  been  cleared  away,  manure  hauled  out,  and 
plowing  done,  has  been  decidedly  cheering,  and 
we  can  now  go  ahead  with  clear  consciences  and 
light  hearts.  The  heavy  spring  work  being 
fairly  over,  it  will  be  easy  enough,  with  any 
tolerable  weather  to  keep  the  farm  in  order. 
This  work,  though  requiring  a  considerable 
outlay  within  a  short  time,  has  cost  no  more 
than  if  few  men  had  been  hired  for  a  longer 
time,  while  the  cost  and  bother  of  superintend¬ 
ence  were  decidedly  less ;  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  hoe  with  a  dozen  men 
in  one  day  than  with  one  man  in  twelve  days; 
for  we  save  on  a  part  of  the  field,  eleven  days 
growth  of  weeds. 

Later. — A  few  days  after  the  hoeing  was  fin¬ 
ished,  just  as  the  weeds  began  to  take  a  fresh 
start,  I  brought  out  the  smoothing-harrow  again 
for  a  final  cleaning  of  the  ground.  Alas  for  my 


hopes  !  A  single  bout  over  corn  8  or  10  inches 
high,  showed  plainly  enough  that,  in  our  case 
at  least,  the  implement  was  a  failure  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn.  It  destroyed  too  many  of  the 
plants  for  its  continued  use  to  be  thought  of.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fault  lay  greatly  with 
myself,  and  that  more  knowledge  of  the  anglo 
at  which  the  teeth  should  be  bent  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  particular  soil  would  have 
rendered  its  use  a  success.  But  a  fairly  started 
corn  crop  is  a  costly  thing  to  experiment  with, 
and  I  have  concluded  to  stick  to  the  good  old 
back-breaking  way  and  hoe  out  the  drills  once 
more  by  hand, — letting  the  crop  take  its  chances 
thereafter.  This  smoothing-harrow  is  a  capital 
tool  for  many  uses,  and  will  prove  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  without  reference  to  the  corn  hoeing.  Here¬ 
after,  however,  I  shall  not  be  easily  tempted  to 
plant  in  drills.  The  saving  of  labor  by  cross-cul¬ 
tivating  among  hills  is  too  important  to  forego. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  question  with  me,  indeed, 
whether  it  will  pay,  on  a  farm  where  much  la¬ 
bor  is  employed,  to  raise  corn  at  all  at  the  East. 
If  there  are  too  few  hands  to  admit  of  root  cul¬ 
ture  then  corn  may  do  very  well ;  but  if  roots 
are  to  be  raised,  much  of  the  work  that  the  first 
hoeing  of  corn  demands  will  pay  better  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  preparation  of  land  for  roots,  and 
the  work  of  the  second  hoeing  had  better  be 
spent  in  cleaning  and  thinning  the  ruta-bagas. 
This  question,  though,  is  by  no  means  answer¬ 
ed  by  our  experience  thus  far,  nor  is  it  very 
definitely  answered  by  the  communications  on 
the  subject  that  one  sees  in  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers.  It  should  have  the  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  farmers  with  whom  hay  and  live¬ 
stock  arc  important  items. 

The  case  may  be  stated  in  this  way.  A  good 
crop  of  eastern  flint  corn  (GO  bushels)  is  worth 
$75.  It  will  cost  that  to  buy  its  equivalent  in 
other  corn  at  present  rates.  The  fodder  will  be 
worth  about  $10.  This  makes  a  total  yield  of 
$85  per  acre.  Now,  an  acre  of  good  grass,  re¬ 
ceiving  as  a  top-dres#ng  applied  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  manure  necessary  to  produce  60  bushels 
of  corn,  will  produce  during  the  season  (in  three 
cuttings)  three  tons  of  dried  grass.  I  use  this 
expression  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  very 
different  and  much  better  article  of  fodder  than 
the  fully  developed  hay  that  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sal  to  grow, — grass  cut  when  it  begins  to  show 
its  first  sign  of  blossom,  and  when  not  more 
than  two-thirds  grown.  Cut  at  this  stage,  it 
may  be  cut  three  times  during  the  season;  and 
the  total  quantity  may  easily  be  made  to  exceed 
my  estimate.  When  the  quality  is  considered, 
it  is  safe  to  fix  its  value  at  $G0,  while  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  cost  $25  less  for  labor  than  the  corn.  In 
addition  tp  this,  the  land  will  usually  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  as  to  richness  than  after  the  corn 
crop,  and  the  danger  of  a  fresh  seeding  with 
weeds  will  be  lessened.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
profit,  the  advantage  seems  to  rest  with  the 
grass.  And  then,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
considered.  First,  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  roots  and  their  cultivation,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  well  done  if  there  is  no  big  corn¬ 
field  to  require  attention ;  second,  haying  can 
be  commenced  while  the  grass  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  indicated  above,  when,  if  postponed  until 
after  hoeing  time,  the  growth  is  almost  certain 
to  be  too  strong,  the  stalks  of  the  grasses  too 
coarse,  and  the  transformation  ol  the  nutritious 
juices  into  indigestible  woody  fibre,  too  far  pro¬ 
gressed.  This  last  consideration  alone  may  be 
enough  to  settle  the  point  of  “corn,”  or  “no 
corn,”  while  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one 
who  buys  his  feed  in  the  market  can  often  get 
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the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  corn  for  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  this  would  cost, — especial]}’-  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  left  after  consumption  by  animals,  which 
is,  according  to  Lawes’  Tables,  $0.65  from  com 
costing  $40  per  ton ;  $14.59  from  wheat  bran 
costing  $32  per  ton;  and  $19.72  from  linseed 
cake  costing  $60  per  ton.* 

Still,  for  all  this,  the  question  is  still  an  open 
one  with  me,  as  with  most  eastern  stock  farm¬ 
ers  ;  and  although  the  argument  and  the  figures 
seem  to  be  all  one  way,  the  force  of  old  habits, 
the  custom  among  our  neighbors,  and  the  disin¬ 
clination  to  try  novelties  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  “King 
Indian,”  oven  at  Ogden  Farm. 

So  long  as  corn  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  de¬ 
lay  caused  by  cross-marking  for  planting  may 
be  avoided.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ap¬ 
paratus  may  be  made  by  setting  two  wheels  of 
equal  diameter  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  to 
mark  the  rows  in  one  direction,  and  to  put 
studs  on  their  rims,  to  mark  the  proper  distances 
of  the  hills.  Guide-rods,  carrying  light  chains, 
could  be  run  out  from  each  end  of  the  axle. 
The  first  row  should  be  marked  out  absolutely 
straight;  then,  commencing  at  one  end  of  this 
line,  with  one  stud  of  each  wheel  directly  under 
each  axle,  the  marker  should  be  moved  across 
the  field  on  the  line  of  the  row.  The  studs  will 
mark  the  positions  of  the  hills  for  the  first  two 
rows.  In  returning,  for  the  third  and  fourth 
rows,  let  one  of  the  chains  hang  directly  over 
the  second  one,  and  set  the  studs  exactly  in 
range  with  the  hills  first  marked.  Very  little 
care  will  be  required  to  lay  off  a  whole  field  in 
perfectly  regular  check-lines. 

During  the  month  of  June  our  soiling  was 
temporarily  suspended.  What  with  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  its  foulness,  and  the  winter-killing 
that  our  open  season  caused,  the  clover  field 
that  was  laid  down  last  jrear  (as  a  temporary 
make-shift  and  without  manure),  was  not  worth 
mowing,  except  where  sea-weed  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  feed  off  what  clover  there  was,  which 
amounted  to  a  good  deal,  and  to  clip  the  white 
weed  with  a  mowing  machine.  As  soon  as  the 
lye  became  too  coarse  for  feeding,  the  cows 
were  turned  on  to  the  unmanured  clover,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  will  carry  them 
through  until  the  sowed  corn  is  ready.  This 
will  enable  us  to  seed  a  part  of  the  first  and 
nearly  all  of  the  second  growth  of  rye,  and  to 
cure  for  hay  all  of  the  oats  provided  for  soiling. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  safe-guards  of  the 
soiling  system.  The  provision  of  fodder  may 
be  made  as  bountiful  as  you  please;  and  there 
will  be  no  loss,  for  every  thing  that  is  not  con¬ 
sumed  cau  be  cured  and  stowed  away  for  win¬ 
ter  feeding.  Oats  cut  at  any  time  before  they 
get  beyond  the  “milk”  state,  seem  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  hay  for  winter  use. 

We  are  just  commencing  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  weight  of  milk  given  every  morning  and 
evening  by  each  cow.  A  printed  blank  for  each 
week  is  tacked  against  the  wall,  and  a  lead- 
pencil  hangs  near  it.  As  each  cow  is  milked, 
the  pail  is  hung  on  an  ordinary  spring  scale. 
The  pails  being  of  uniform  weight,  it  is  easy  to 
make  the  record  sufficiently  accurate  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  to¬ 
tal  yield  for  each  cow  is  footed  up  and  divided 
by  seven  for  the  daily  average.  The  total 

*  Lawes’  estimates  are  in  gold,  and  tlie  cost  of  the 
food  iu  currency. 


weekly  yield  of  the  whole  herd  is  also  recorded. 
The  utility  of  such  a  record,  especially  if  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  series  of  years,  wifi  be  great.  It 
will  show: — 1.  The  performance  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  in  her  different  conditions,  and  especially 
the  degree  in  which  she  holds  to  her  milk  to¬ 
wards  calving  time.  2.  The  relation  that  the 
progeny  bears  in  its  milking  qualities  to  its  dam. 
3.  The  milk-producing  quality  of  the  progeny 
of  certain  bulls.  4.  The  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  of  different  systems  of  feed¬ 
ing,  on  the  production  of  milk.  5.  By  compar¬ 
ing  the  weekly  yield  of  milk  with  the  weekly 
production  of  butter,  the  effect  of  feeding  can 
be  determined  in  regard  to  this  latter. 

The  practical  results  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  will  be  valuable.  We  shall  know 
which  animals  to  sell  and  which  to  keep ;  which 
bulls  to  breed  from  ;  which  families  to  depend 
on  for  the  final  herd,  and  what  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  is  best  to  pursue  in  winter  and  in  sum¬ 
mer, — this  will  be  especially  valuable  as  showing 
the  relative  advantages  of  soiling  and  steaming, 
as  compared  with  dry  feeding  and  pasturing, 
and  the  relative  value  of  corn-meal,  wheat 
bran,  etc. 

Our  present  oat  field  stretches  quite  across 
the  farm,  and  occupies  portions  of  the  land  that 
was  planted  to  corn  in  ’68  and  ’69.  Last  year, 
the  cornfield  of  ’68  was  occupied  by  ruta-baga 
turnips,  for  which  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
was  applied.  This  land  has  never  been  deeply 
plowed,  and  neither  tract  was  manured  this 
year.  The  oats  are  decidedly  the  best  on  the 
older  tract.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  double  cultivation  and  manuring;  but  cer¬ 
tain  spots  on  the  corn  land  of  last  year  indicate 
that  a  still  greater  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
depth  of  the  plowing;  for,  wherever  the  clay 
turned  up  from  the  subsoil  is  visible,  the  oats 
are  small  and  light-colored.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  our  subsoil  must  be 
brought  into  good  condition  by  degrees,  and 
that  it  will  be  several  years  before  it  can  be 
made  to  render  good  service  at  tiie  top. 

Where  this  deeply  plowed  land  has  been  ma¬ 
nured  this  year,  the  result  is  much  better,  and 
the  fodder  corn  planted  upon  it  looks  very  well. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  wherever  iu  the  corn 
crop  of  the  present  }rear  the  rows  strike  the 
dead  furrows,  the  growth  is  extremely  small  and 
yellow  ;  the  moment  they  leave  these  and  touch 
the  surface  mould,  the  growth  is  dark  and  luxu¬ 
riant.  While  I  have  been  in  every  instance  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  results  of  deep  cultivation,  I 
have  been  more  than  satisfied  by  the  effects  ob¬ 
tained  by  all  operations  that  are  confined  to  the 
immediate  surface.  On'our  poorest  grass  land, 
where  little  beside  wiry  grasses  and  sorrel  grows, 
(or,  at  least,  is  noticeable),  a  copious  dressing 
of  stable  manure  brings  into  prominence  the  best 
of  the  natural  grasses,  and  makes  a  crop  that 
pays  well  for  mowing  and  pasturing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ability  to  withstand  drouth  is 
vastly  increased.  This  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  establishing  a  general  rule ;  only 
as  indicating  that  the  subsoil  of  Ogden  Farm, 
which  lias  been  for  years  water-soaked  and  de¬ 
prived  of  all  atmospheric  action,  is  yet  so  crude 
as  to  be  little  better  than  an  absolute  poison  to 
cultivated  plants.  Now  that  the  water  has  been 
drained  away,  and  the  air  can  have  access  to 
do  its  wonderful  chemical  work,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  nose  of  the 
plow  may  be  safely  sent  some  inches  deeper. 
As,  little  by  little,  the  roots  of  the  clover  and 
other  crops  find  their  way  into  the  subsoil,  they, 
too,  will  add  to  it's  fertility,  and,  on  their  decay, 


will  leave  inviting  channels  down  which  future 
roots  will  go  to  make  a  better,  ami,  in  its  turn, 
a  still  more  ameliorating  growth.  Until  the 
good  day  comes  when  I  can  plow  deeply  my¬ 
self,  I  shall  do  the  best  work  I  can  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  shall  continue  strenuously  to  advise 
other  farmers,  whose  subsoil  is  not  thus  defect¬ 
ive,  to  plow  as  deep  as  possible, — satisfied  that 
Deep  Plowing  is  the  Golden  Rule  of  good  farm¬ 
ing,  and  that  such  exceptional  cases  as  mine  by 
no  means  disprove  its  general  value. 

I  have  recently  made  a  tour  among  some  of 
the  breeders  and  importers  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
Massachusetts,  hoping  to  find  some  choice  ani¬ 
mals  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed.  The  inquiry  for  this  breed,  which 
my  own  correspondence  bad  indicated,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  active  there.  The  de¬ 
mand  from  the  West  is  increasing,  and  there 
were  several  large  orders  being  filled  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  For  the  few  cows  that  I  especially 
coveted,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  no  less  than 
$1,000  each,  so  I  came  home  witli  only  a  very 
choice  yearling  bull,  for  which  I  paid  a  round 
price,  and  $200  worth  of  eight-montbs-ohl  heif¬ 
er.  These  high  prices,  however,  attach  only 
to  choice  animals;  second-class  stock,  such  as 
is  brought  by  the  ship-load,  on  speculation,  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  is  sold  at  very  moderate 
figures,  and,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  clear  at  the 
price.  These  speculators’  lots  are  generally 
picked  up  from  the  cheap  refuse  of  the  Island, 
and  are  sold  here  to  the  large  class,  who  attach 
more  value  to  the  simple  fact  of  importation 
than  to  careful  arid  judicious  breeding. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  perplexed  by  the  failure 
of  a  valuable  mare  to  get  with  foal.  She  is 
thirteen  years  old,  and  probably  has  never  bred. 
After  passing  a  year  with  a  young  trotting 
stallion  without  result,  she  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session,  and  though  frequently  served  by  Dallas 
through  two  seasons,  she  continued  to  come 
regularly  in  heat,  I  searched  high  and  low 
among  the  horse  books  for  something  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  case,  but  I  failed  to  find,  not  only  this, 
but  anything  of  value  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  horses  and  mares  at  the  time  of 
serving.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  literature 
of  agriculture  should  be  deficient  in  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  particular,  and  those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  qualify  them  to  give  the  much- 
needed  instructions,  can  render  no  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  by  so  doing.  Practical  books  failing 
me,  I  applied  to  practical  men,  and  rvas  at  last 
told  by  a  knowing  old  stable-keeper,  to  turn  the 
horse  and  mare  loose  together  immediately  after 
the  first  union.  The  mare’s  shoes  were  remov¬ 
ed,  and  immediately  after  the  service  the  fetters 
and  both  baiters  were  taken  off.  The  animals 
were  in  a  large  barn-yard,  with  high  fences; 
they  were  together  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the  mare,  Dallas’ 
most  determined  efforts  were  evidently  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  separated.  As  it  was  very 
late  in  the  season,  the  fact  that  the  mare  did  not 
again  come  iu  heat  was  not  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  had  conceived.  We  have  been 
watching  in  vain  for  her  to  come  in  beat  again 
this  spring,  and  have  at  last  discovered  the 
movements  of  an  active  foetus  and  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  approaching  parturition.  Precisely  how 
much  this  circumstance  teaches,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  There  was  no  complete  union  after  the 
usual  one  at  the  halter,  and  such  unions  had 
failed  steadily  for  two  years.  My  theory  is, 
that  the  presence  of  the  horse  and  the  mental 
effect  of  his  repeated  efforts  caused  the  result. 
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The  Sea-Otter. 


Our  North-west  coast  produces  several  fur¬ 
bearing  auimals,  and  among  the  most  valuable 
is  the  Sea-Otter  ( Enhydra  marina ),  an  animal 
which,  while  it  is  classed  with  the  Otters,  has 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  Seal.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Baird : 

“  The  head  is  short 
and  very  broad ;  the 
nose  obtuse,  with  a 
naked  muffle,  and 
with  three  rows  of 
stiff,  horny  bristles. 

The  digits  of  the 
fore-feet  are  very 
short  and  firmly 
bound  up  in  a 
thickened  mem¬ 
brane,  which  on  the 
palmar  surface  is 
naked  and  granular. 

The  hand  is  divided 
into  four  lobes,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  digits, 
excepting  the  third 
and  fourth,  which 
are  bound  togeth¬ 
er  and  bear  two 
claws  above.  The 
hind-feet  have  the 
outer  toes  longest, 
the  rest  descending 
from  the  fifth  to  the 

first ;  the  under  surface  hairy,  except  under  the 
balls  of  the  toes.  The  hind-feet  are  directed 
much  further  backwards  than  in  the  common 
Otters,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Seals, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  liind-feet  are  cres¬ 
centic  in  shape,  owing  to  the  middle  toes  being 
shorter  than  the  lateral.”  The  animal  is  about 
6  feet  long,  and  when  fully  adult  is  of  a  jet- 
black  color.  Sea-Otters  were  formerly  abund¬ 
ant  upon  the  coast  of  California,  and  are  oc¬ 
casional  met  with 
as  far  South  as  Mon¬ 
terey,  but  they  are 
now  only  plentiful 
much  further  North, 
in  what  was  former¬ 
ly  the  Russian  Pos¬ 
sessions,  and  now 
our  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  best 
skins  have  been  sold 
as  high  as  $100  each, 
and  are  greatly 
prized  by  the  wealthy 
Chinese.  The  fur  on 
a  first-class  skin  is 
so  dense  that  when 
strongly  blown  up¬ 
on,  the  hairs  cannot 
be  sufficiently  sepa¬ 
rated  to  allow  the 
least  portion  of  naked 
skin  to  be  seen.  The 
Russians  derived  a 
large  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  these  skins, 

but  it  is  said  that  the  animals  appear  upon  the 
coast  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  formerly. 

- - - - «-• - - 

The  White  Whale,  or  Beluga. 

What  is  "called  the  White  Whale,  though  it 
belongs  to  the  whale  order,  is  placed  in  that 
subdivision  of  it  which  includes  the  Dolphin, 
Sea-Unicorn,  the  Porpoise,  and  the  Grampus. 


They  differ  from  the  Right  and  Sperm  whales 
in  many  points;  notably  in  having  a  propor¬ 
tionally  smaller  head,  and  in  having  teeth  in 
both  jaws.  The  White  Whale  (Ddphinus  leu- 
cus ,  or  Beluga  borealis,  of  some  authors),  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  is  frequently 
found  much  further  South.  It  is  not  rare  in 


sea-ottee. — ( Enhydra  marina.) 

the  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  the  river  as  far  as 
Quebec.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
of  a  brownish  color  when  young,  but  wdien  full- 
grown,  is  nearly  pure  white.  The  tail  is  three 
feet  broad  and  very  powerful ;  by  its  means  the 
animal  is  able  to  dart  with  great  rapidity,  and  it 
is  remarkably  agile  for  so  large  an  animal. 
These  whales,  or  white-fish,  as  the  whalers  call 
them,  follow  the  ships  in  large  herds,  showing 
the  greatest  boldness,  as  if  conscious  of  their 


of  the  Arctic  regions,  who  depend  upon  them 
for  a  large  share  of  their  food.  Its  habit  of  as¬ 
cending  rivers  allows  the  Beluga  to  be  caught 
with  comparative  ease.  When  the  animal  is 
found  to  have  gone  up  a  river  or  inlet,  a  strong 
net  is  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  and  chase 
is  given  in  boats.  The  animal  endeavors  to  es¬ 
cape  to  the  sea,  but 
its  progress  is  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  nets, 
where  there  are 
other  assailants  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  it, 
ready  to  despatch  it 
by  means  of  spears 
and  other  weapons. 
The  skin  of  the 
Beluga,  when  tan¬ 
ned, makes  a  soft  but 
remarkably  strong 
leather.  The  flesh 
is  highly  prized  as 
an  article  of  food, 
though  it  is  too  oily 
to  be  acceptable  to 
palates  unaccustom¬ 
ed  to  Arctic  fare. 
The  oil  is  valuable 
for  burning,  the 
sinews  are  used  as 
thread,  and  some  of 
the  internal  mem¬ 
branes  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  win¬ 
dow  glass.  The  “living  whales”  which  figured  so 

largely  among  the  attractions  of  Barnum’s 

Museum,  were  of  this  species.  One,  which  was 
some  time  ago  kept  in  an  Aquarial  establish¬ 
ment  in  Boston,  became  tame  enough  to  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  draw  a  light  boat  containing  a  young 
lady  around  the  large  tank  in  which  it  was  kept. 


WHITE  WHALE,  OE  BELUGA. 

ability  to  escape  pursuit.  Their  appearance  as 
they  tumble  about,  is  described  as  very  striking, 
their  white  bodies  appearing  in  sparkling  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dark  water.  Being  so  active, 
these  ■animals  are  but  seldom  caught  by  the 
whalers,  as  the  small  amount  of  oil  they  yield 
is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  time 
and  trouble  required  in  the  capture.  They  are, 
however,  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants 


After  Haying.— It  lias  come  at  last.  The 
words  have  often  been  heard  and  some  promises 
have  been  made  to 
the  boys,  that  were 
to  be  fulfilled  at  this 
date.  The  bay  is 
harvested,  aud  they 
want  to  go  fishing, 
or  to  the  beach,  or  to 
a  picnic,  or  fair.  By 
all  means  let  them 
go  and  Lave  a  good 
time ;  and  let  your 
blessing  go  with 
them,  if  you  do  not 
go  yourself.  Then 
you  promised  your¬ 
self  if  there  ever 
came  another  dry 
time,  you  would  get 
at  least  a  hundred 
cords  of  peat  out  of 
the  pond  hole,  that 
is  not  dry  more  than 
one  month  in  the 
year.  See  that  the 
•  promise  is  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  You 
can  no  more  afford  to  cheat  yourself  out  of 
a  good  thing  than  the  boys.  You  have  done 
using  the  reaper,  the  mower,  the  horse-rake, 
and  tedder.  Do  not  let  them  lie  around  in  the 
field  or  under  the  shed,  but  put  them  carefully 
in  the  loft  where  they  are  to  remain  until  next 
season.  Put  them  up  and  oil  them,  ready  for 
use  to  morrow.  Then  top-dressing  your  mead¬ 
ows  and  your  pastures  is  in  order.  And  the 
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sooner  yon  pm  on  ti  e  compost  after  haying  the 
belter  for  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  If  you  are 
doubtful  about  this  matter  take  a  dozen  loads 
out  of  your  barn-yard  and  try  it  upon  an  acre 
of  run-down  meadow.  You  will  make  a  new 
discovery  and  be  converted.  Then  whether  you 
top-dress  or  not,  carefully  guard  your  after-math 
against  all  cropping.  To  crop  does  not  pay. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ko.  80. 

The  following  letter,  intended  for  me,  was 
sent  to  the  Agriculturist  office,  and  the  editor, 
who  takes  as  much  interest  in  young  men  as  I 
do,  wrote  on  it :  “  Here  is  a  sensible  boj',  pray 
notice  him.” 

“Nashville,  Tetm.,  June  5, 1870. 

“Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  been  looking  over 
your  ‘  Walks  and  Talks’,  in  which  I  find  some 
advice  to  a  man  who  lias  bought  an  overgrown 
Southern  farm,  and  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
improper  to  ask  your  advice  about  entering  into 
a  farming  life.  I  intend  going  into  details,  so 
that  you  may  better  understand  my  case: 

“I  am  17  years  old,  stout  frame,  and  have  just 
finished  my  course  of  study,  and  received  my 
diploma  in  the  High  School  of  this  city,  and 
wish  to  go  on  to. a  farm  or  market  garden,  as 
soon  as  possible;  my  idea  being  that  the  more 
time  1  spend  doing  nothing  around  home  and 
town,  the  less  I  will  have  to  get  started  and  get 
broken  into  the  routine  of  farm  labors,  and  the 
less  will  be  my  chance  of  procuring  a  suitable 
farm.  Besides  this,  if  I  intend  to  settle  on  a 
market  garden,  I  should  do  so  immediately;  as 
manure  now  can  be  had  for  the  hauling,  and  it 
will  in  a  few  years,  probably,  be  as  high  as  in 
Northern  cities.  I  have  a  garden  within  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  of  about  one-quarter 
acre,  on  which  I  spend  all  my  spare  moments 
in  raising  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  with  whose 
culture  I  am  perfectly  acquainted.  I  have  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold-frames  at  work  in  winter,  and 
raise  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  N.  Y.  gardeners.  I  read  all  the  works 
on  gardening  and  think  I  understand  it.  I  also 
like  and  understand  fruit  culture,  and  desire  to 
form  an  orchard  on  the  Cumberland  Mts.  in  East 
Tennessee,  on  which  I  could  raise  crops  to  pay 
expenses  until  the  fruit  should  come  in  bearing. 

“There  arc  numbers  of  farms  in  the  South 
which  are  being  rapidly  bought  up  by  northern 
men,  and  greatly  improved.  My  father  is  agent 

for - -,  and  desires  much  to  move  from  the  city 

where  it  is  such  expensive  living,  and  settle 
on  a  farm  in  the  country.  He  travels  over  the 
country,  and  thus  has  a  good  chance  to  find  out 
the. desirable  farms.  We  have  thought  of  moving 
to  the  northern  wheat  regions  of  Texas,  or  on 
some  of  the  new  routes  of  railroads  of  the  West. 
It,  may  be  well  in  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  to  state  that  one  or  two  thousand  dollars 
is  about  all  we  can  raise,  except  by  borrowing. 
Considering  all  these  points,  what  do  you  think 
we  had  bett  er  do ;  plant  an  orchard ;  commence 
a  market  garden ;  or  farm  in  the  State  near  or 
far  from  the  city,  or  emigrate  South  or  West?” 

This  is  certainly  a  very  sensible  and  well- 
written,  letter.  But  I  can  give  no  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  where  the  father  had  better  settle.  It  is 
too  serious  a  question  to  be  decided  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  So  far  as  the  young 
man  is  concerned,  I  think  he  would  do  well  to 
stay  where  he  is,  and  continue  to  raise  garden 
vegetables.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  this. 
I  would  continue  to  cultivate  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  already  occupied,  Such  a  garden,  in  crops 


this  year,  and  well  cultivated  and  manured,  will 
afford  more  profit  next  year  than  several  acres 
of  land  never  before  used  for  a  garden.  I  would 
advise  him,  above  all  things,  not  to  get  too  much 
land.  Make  what  lie  has  as  rich  and  clean  and 
mellow  as  possible.  Get  the  crops  in  early,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  make  them  grow  rapidly. 
Nearly  all  our  choicest  garden  vegetables  are 
the  product  of  long-continued,  high  culture,  and 
need  the  richest  of  soil  and  the  most  careful,  ar¬ 
tificial  treatment.  This  idea  must  be  constant¬ 
ly  before  the  mind.  Mr.  Lawes  found  that  land 
which  would  produce  an  average  of  16  bushels 
of  wheat  eveiy  year  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
without  manure,  and  still  continues  to  bear  good 
wheat  without  any  apparent  diminution,  would 
not  produce  turnips,  after  the  second  crop, 
much  larger  than  radishes.  It  was  found,  too, 
that  turnips  to  produce  good  bulbs,  require  a 
much  more  liberal  supply  of  available  phos¬ 
phates  and  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  soil  than 
wheat — notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  grain 
of  wheat  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
phosphates  in  its  ash  than  the  ash  of  turnips. 
Many  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this 
well-established  fact.  Perhaps  the  true  one,  at 
least  in  part,  may  be  that  the  grain  of  wheat  is 
a  natural  product  of  the  plant,  while  the  bulbs 
of  turnips  are  an  artificial  product — the  result 
of  high  culture  and  years  of  selection.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  turnip  runs  to  seed  the  first  year,  like 
wheat,  but  we  have  changed  its  character  and 
must  supply  food  adapted  to  its  artificial  re¬ 
quirements.  And  it  is  so  with  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  onions, 
etc.  We  can  use  with  great  advantage  an 
amount  of  manure  for  these  crops  that  would 
utterly  ruin  wheat  and  barley.  Of  all  men,  there¬ 
fore,  the  market  gardener  requires  rich  land  and 
clean  culture.  If  this  young  man  acts  on  this 
idea,  confines  himself  at  first  to  a  small  plot  of 
land,  makes  no  doubtful  experiments,  is  not  in 
haste  to  be  rich,  but  confines  himself  to  such 
crops  as  are  in  steady  demand,  and  that  afford 
sure  but  moderate  profits,  and  pursues  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  steady  industry,  lie  can  hardly  fail  of 
success,  and  very  likely  will  get  rich. 

For  my  part  I  am  constitutionally  indisposed 
to  move.  I  have  no  faith  in  emigrating,  unless 
there  is  some  decided  cause  for  it.  Success  or 
failure  depends  far  more  on  the  man  than  on  the 
locality.  If  I  could  be  more  energetic  and  less 
given  to  procrastination  in  Texas  than  in  New 
York,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  “  pu.l  up  stakes” 
and  move  out  there  at  once.  The  caief  bat  tle  of 
life  is  with  one’s  self.  It  must  be  fought  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  wherever  our  lot  is  cast, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  move  one  inch  from  this 
farm  for  opportunities  of  learning  patience  under 
provocation,  and  faith  under  discouragement. 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  brought 
a  young  Englishman  to  see  me.  He  was  a 
farmer’s  son,  strong,  healthy,  and  well  educated; 
an  engineer  by  profession.  He  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for  employment  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
country,  but  could  not  find  a  vacancy.  What 
should  he  do?  My  neighbor  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  know  of  s  nne  one  in  the  city  who  wanted 
a  coachman  ?  If  he  could  get  such  a  place  as 
that  lie  thought  he  would  be  in  the  way  of  see¬ 
ing  people  and  might  find  something  better.  He 
was  out  of  money,  and  pretty  much  out  of 
clothes,  and  wanted  to  be  doing  something. 
He  thought  if  he  should  go  to  Canada  hg  might 
find  work.  Said  I,  addressing  the  young  man, 
“You  are  a  farmer’s  son  and  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  farm  work.  You  want  some  one 
to  use  their  influence  to  get  yoq  a  place  in  the 


city.  Here  in  the  country  you  can  get  work  at 
the  first  farm  you  cotne  to.  And  it  is  at,  any 
rate,  quite  as  respectable  to  work  on  a  farm  as 
to  drive  a  carriage,  and  your  acquaintances  will 
be  at  least  equally  intelligent  and  influential, 
and  should  any  opening  occur  in  your  profes¬ 
sion  you  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  hear  of  it,  and 
much  more  likely  to  secure  the  appointment.” 
He  took  my  advice,  and  went  to  work  steadily 
and  faithfully  on  the  farm.  In  less  than  three 
months  it  so  happened  that  some  engineering 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  the  engineer  in  charge 
cotdd  find  no  one  who  understood  some  partic¬ 
ular  branch  of  the  profession,  and  was  anxious¬ 
ly  inquiring  for  such  a  man.  Our  young  friend’s 
name  was  mentioned.  He  was  examined  on 
the  subject,  found  to  be  just  the  veiy  man  they 
wanted,  and  was  at  once  taken  from  the  plow 
to  a  desk  in  the  engineer’s  office  with  a  salary 
of  $85  per  month,  with  a  prospect  of  more  by 
and  by.  Had  he  not  gone  to  work  he  would 
probably  have  been  still  traveling  from  city  to 
city,  “waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.” 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  farming 
requires  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
kind  of  work  that  is  easy,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  specially  hard  work  on  a  farm 
comes  in.  Take  the  corn  crop;  plowing  the 
sod  is  sometimes  rather  hard  work,  but  it  lasts 
only  a  few  days,  and  frequently,  so  far  as  mere 
strength  is  required,  a  boy  will  plow  as  well  as 
a  man.  Harrowing,  rolling,  and  marking  are  not 
very  back-breaking  work.  Planting  with  a 
machine  requires  brains  rather  than  muscle, 
and  in  planting  by  hand  a  boy  fifteen  years  old 
will  sometimes  keep  up  with  the  men.  He 
may  not  do  as  good  work,  but  at  any  rate  it 
shows  that  the  men  are  not  endangering  their 
health  with  exhausting  labor.  And  so  with 
cultivating;  a  boy  with  a  steady  horse,  provided 
you  do  not  give  him  (as  too  frequently  happens) 
the  oldest,  heaviest,  and  poorest  cultivator  on 
the  farm,  will  generally  keep  up  with  the  men. 

Hoeing  is  very  hard  work  ;  so  hard  that  the 
men  sometimes  require  a  little  cider  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  women  and  boys, 
working  in  the  same  field.  Cutting  up  the  crop 
is  also  heavy  work,  but  still  there  are  few  men 
who  feel  ashamed  to  have  a  boy  keep  up  with 
them.  Husking  is  such  hard  work  that  it  is 
often  left  to  the  women  and  the  boys.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  potato  crop.  Haying 
and  harvesting  are  such  hard  work  that  the  men 
must  have  higher  wages  and  better  fare.  Rid¬ 
ing  on  a  mowing  machine  is  not  so  very  labo¬ 
rious,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  the  knives 
have  to  be  ground  and  sharpened  occasionally, 
and  nuts  screwed  up  and  the  bearings  oiled. 
When  I  rake  up  hay  with  a  sulky,  steel- toothed 
rake,  one  of  my  little  children  sometimes  goes 
with  me  on  the  rake,  and  apparently  enjoys 
riding  up  and  down  the  field  as  much  as  any  of 
her  city  cousins  would  a  drive  in  Central  Park. 
When  we  had  only  one-horse  tedding  machines 
a  man  could  use  them  without  overtaxing  his 
strength,  but  now  we  have  two  horse  tedders 
and  we  expect  one  man  to  drive  both  horses.  Is 
it  not  hard  work !  Cocking,  opening,  spreading 
out,  turning,  and  recocking,  are  not  traditionally 
hard  work.  Pitching  requires  some  strength,  i 
but  the  work  may  be  greatly  lessened  and  facil¬ 
itated  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  mechanical 
knowledge  and  common-sense.  Unloading  is 
down-right  hard  work,  but  we  have  good  forks 
that  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  it.  Mowlhg 
away  in  a  close  barn  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
but  in  a  commodious  barn,  with  a  hay  fork,  it 
requires  a  very  short  time  to  stow  away  a  load. 
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In  harvesting  grain,  binding  is  hard,  and  when 
there  are  thistles,  very  disagreeable  work,  and 
it  is  time  we  got  rid  of  the  latter,  and  had  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  the  former.  Pitching  sheaves  is 
comparatively  light  work.  I  would  much  rather 
pilch  than  load  or  unload.  But  where  is  the 
killing  labor?  Is  it  in  thrashing?  With  the 
exception  of  feeding,  if  there  is  any  really  hard 
work  about  thrashing  you  will  generally  find 
that  it  is  assigned  to  a  boy  !  I  had  a  man  leave 
me  because  I  would  not  let  him  have  three  men 
to  help  him  on  the  straw  stack.  We  were 
thrashing  as  we  drew  in  from  the  field,  and  one 
man  did  the  pitching.  If  we  had  been  putting- 
grain,  straw,  and  all  in  a  stack  before  thrashing, 
iie  would  have  required  only  a  boy  to  help  him. 
But  to  stack  the  straw  alone  required  four  men  ! 
Such  is  the  force  of  tradition.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  hard  work  on  a  farm  is  a  myth — an  idea 
of  the  past,  and  no  young  man  need  hesitate 
about  devoting  his  life  to  agriculture  on  account 
of  the  great  labor  and  strength  required.  If  he 
has  health,  industry,  energy,  perseverance,  a 
cultivated  mind,  some  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  a  good  stock  of  common-sense,  witli  a  big- 
heart  in  his  bosom  that  will  never  allow  him  to 
neglect  an  animal,  let  him  join  the  great  army 
of  farmers.  We  need  such  men,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  his  chances  of  success  are  not  as  great 
as  they  would  be  if  he  adopts  any  other  business. 

A  gentleman  asks  me  to  give  some  account 
of  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  in  feeding  sheep. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  give  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  account  of  them,  without  going  into  details, 
and  this  would  occupy  too  much  time.  Mr. 
Lawes’  original  flock  of  sheep  was  common 
Hampshire  Downs.  He  commenced  to  improve 
his  farm  and  his  sheep  at  the  same  time.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  improve  a  flock  of  sheep  with¬ 
out  improving  the  land,  or  to  improve  the  land 
without  improving  the  sheep  kept  on  the  farm. 
He  selected  out  bis  best  ewes  and  put  them  to 
the  best  thorough-bred  ram  he  could  hire  or 
buy.  The  first  year  I  was  at  Bot.hamstead,  he 
paid  $300  for  the  use  of  a  ram  for  the  season, 
and  this  was  done  with  no  reference  to  selling 
sheep  except  to  the  butcher.  That  it  paid  him 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  From  having  quite  an 
ordinary  flock  of  sheep  he  soon  had  a  flock  of 
several  hundred  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  It  was  accomplished  by  raising  good 
grass  and  clover,  and  by  the  use  of  thorough¬ 
bred  rams  and  liberal  feeding. 

The  first  four  series  of  experiments  were  made 
on  these  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  and  the  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  best  foods  for  fattening  sheep. 

In  the  first  series,  there  were  four  pens,  with 
five  sheep  in  each  pen.  All  the  sheep  were 
allowed  as  many  sliced  Swede  turnips  as  the}’ 
would  eat;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  sheep 
in  Pent  had  oil-cake;  those  in  Pen  2,  oats; 
those  in  Pen  3,  clover  hay,  and  those  in  Pen  4, 
oat  straw.  The  sheep  were  allowed  all  the  oil¬ 
cake,  oats,  clover  hay,  and  oat  straw  they  could 
eat.  The  experitnem  lasted  fourteen  weeks 
(or  more  accurately,  thirteen  weeks  and  six 
days).  At  the  commencement  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  the  sheep  averaged  about  110  lbs.  In  Pen 
1,  the  sheep  ate  6’|s  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  and  893|4 
lbs.  of  Swedes  each  per  week,  and  gained  1  lb. 
j.4  oz.  Pen  2,  81 12  lbs.  oats,  821  L  lbs.  Swedes, 
and  gained  2  lbs.  ’|2  oz.  Pen  3,  8*|4  lbs.  clover 
hay,  116  lbs.  Swedes,  and  gained  2  lbs.  33i4  oz. 
Pen  4,  ’I-,  lb.  oat-straw,  1201 14  lbs.  Swedes,  and 
gained  1  lb.  53|  4  oz. 

The  sheep  would  not  eat  the  oat  straw,  and 
the  gain  in  Pen  4  may  be  taken  as  showing  the 


feeding  value  of  Swede  turnips  alone.  The 
most  remarkable  result,  and  what,  I  recollect, 
surprised  all  of  us  very  much  while  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  in  progress,  was  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  did  better  with  clover  hay  than  with  oil¬ 
cake.  If  the  sheep  had  had  clover  hay  as  well 
as  oil-cake,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  a 
much  more  rapid  gain. 

There  is  another  fact  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance  as  showing  the  advantage  of  induc¬ 
ing  animals  to  eat  more  food.  The  difference 
between  Pens  3  and  4,  we  may  assume  to  be 
that  the  sheep  in  Pen  3  ate  1  lb.  of  clover  hay 
per  day  more  than  Pen  4.  And  this  1  lb.  of  ex¬ 
tra  food  gave  14  oz.  of  extra  increase.  Or  in 
other  words,  one  ton  of  clover  hay,  fed  in  this 
way,  gave  250  lbs.  of  mutton  !  The  great  secret 
of  profitable  feeding  is  to  get  the  animals  to  eat 
all  they  will,  and  then  induce  them  to  eat  a  lit¬ 
tle  more. 

The  second  series  commenced  in  June,  on  a 
lot  of  Hampshire  Down  yearling  wethers,  that 
averaged  about  120  lbs.  each.  Pens  and  num¬ 
bers,  same  as  before.  The  sheep  in  all  the  pens 
had  all  the  clover  hay  they  Avould  eat.,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Pen  1  had  oil-cake;  Pen  2,  linseed; 
Pen  3,  barley,  and  Pen  4,  malt — 1  lb.  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  sheep  per  dajr. 

Gain 

Food  consumed  per  head  per  head 

per  week.  per  vieek. 

lbs.  oz. 

Pen  1,  7  lbs.  oil-cake,  22  lbs.  2  oz.  clover  hay.  1,  15*4 
Pen  2,  7  tbs.  linseed,  20  lbs.  clover  hay.  1,  11 14 

Pen  3,  7  lbs.  barley,  20  lbs.  14  oz.  clover  hay.  1,  14 
Pen  4,  0  lbs.  9  oz.  malt,  20  lbs.  12  oz.  clover  hay.  1,  13 

The  sheep  with  oil-cake  ate  the  most  clover 
bay  and  gained  the  most.  Barley  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  nutritious  as  oil-cake.  The  other 
sheep  did  not  gain  quite  as  much  as  those  fed 
with  the  oil-cake,  but  they  ate  less  clover  hay. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  experiment 
was  made  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
the  sheep  were  confined  in  pens  and  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  dry  food  and  water.  They  drank  large 
quantit  ies  of  water,  so  much  so  that  a  Member 
of  Parliament  opposed  to  the  malt  tax  and  who 
came  to  see  the  sheep  during  the  experiment, 
expecting  to  find  those  having  malt  gaining 
much  faster  than  those  having  barley,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  sheep  were  drinking  altogether  too 
much  water,  and  persuaded  Mr.  Lawes  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  allowance.  This  was  done  for  one  or 
two  weeks,  but  the  scales  showed  that  the  sheep 
knew  more  than  the  M.  P.,  (though  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  England,)  and  after  that  they 
ivere  again  allowed  all  they  would  drink. 

I  believe  it  would  always  pay  to  let  sheep 
have  a  rack  of  hay  in  the  field  while  at  pasture, 
especially  in  rainy  weather  rvlien  the  grass  is 
green.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  “sheep  like 
roast  meat  rather  than  boiled.” 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  flock  from  which  the  experimental  sheep 
were  selected,  Avas  turned  into  a  forty-acre 
field  of  rich,  highly  manured  clover,  and  had 
besides,  1  lb.  each  of  oil-cake  per  day.  The 
whole  flock  was  weighed  again  in  eleven  weeks 
and  had  gained  on  the  average  over  3*|4  lbs. 
each,  per  week.  One  of  the  sheep  gained  44 
lbs.  in  the  eleven  Aveeks.  There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  fatten  sheep  than  rich  clover  pasture,  and 
a  little  oil-cake  twice  a  day  in  addition  / 

The  next  series  of  experiments  Avas  made 
with  turnips  alone,  groAvn  Avith  different  ma¬ 
nures.  The  sheep  Avere  ewe  lambs,  about  9 
months  old,  and  Aveighed  about  75  lbs.  each. 
None  of  the  sheep  did  Avell.  Older  sheep  would 
probably  have  done  better,  but  Ayliite  turnips 
alone  are  not  very  fattening. 

In  one  pen  it  took,  in  round  numbers,  13,000 


lbs.  of  turnips  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  increase; 
in  another  pen,  20,000,  and  in  another  pen, 
28,000  lbs!  and  in  the  other  pen  the  sheep 
weighed  less  after  the  ten  Aveeks  of  feeding  than 
at  the  commencement. 

The  next  series  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
relative  value  of  barley  and  malt.  It  shows 
pretty  conclusively  that  there  is  no  special  ad¬ 
vantage  in  converting  barley  into  malt  for  fat¬ 
tening  sheep.  The  greatest  increase  Avas  ob¬ 
tained  from  barley  ground  and  steeped  in  rva- 
ter  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  before 
feeding.  In  this  pen,  with  a  pound  per  day  of 
steeped  barley  and  mangel  wurzel,  the  sheep 
gained  over  2‘|2  lbs.  each,  per  week. 

As  before  said,  these  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  best  food  for  fattening 
sheep.  And  the  result  of  the  Avliole  is  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  sheep  have  a  liberal  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  what  name  it  is 
known  by !  Much  more  depends  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sheep  than  on  the  character  of  the 
food.  We  should  aim  to  get  well-formed,  well- 
bred  sheep,  and  then  feed  them  liberally  with 
such  food  as  we  happen  to  have.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  sheep  will  fatten  as  rapidly  on  good 
timothy  hay  and  Indian  corn  as  they  will  on 
clover  hay  and  oil-cake  ;  but  the  manure  from 
the  latter  Avill  be  Avorth  as  much  again  as  from 
the  former. 

The  next  experiments  Avere  made  to  ascertain 
which  breed  of  sheep,  on  the  sa/me  food,  would 
fatten  most,  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  food 
consumed.  The  experiments  Avere  made  on 
Sussex  Downs,  Hampshire  Doavus,  cross-bred 
wethers,  cross-bred  eAves,  Leicesters  and  Cots- 
wolds,  forty  sheep  in  each  pen. 

The  cross-breds  Avere  derived  from  a  Leices¬ 
ter  ram,  on  a  Sussex  Down  ewe.  All  the  sheep 
had  clover  hay,  oil-cake,  and  SAvede  turnips. 
The  experiments  lasted  twenty  weeks.  The 
sheep  ate  and  gained  as  follows: 


Food  consumed  by  each 
sheep,  Aveekly. 

Av’gln. 
of  each 

Oil- 

Gake. 

Clover 

Hay. 

Swede 

Turnips 

sheep 

weekly. 

Sussex  Downs . 

lb  oz. 

0  0'/2 

lb  oz. 

5  1214 

lb  oz. 
77  12*4 

lb  oz. 

2  0*4 

Hampshire  Downs. . . . 

7  12M 

7  0 

100  3*4 

2  10?4 

Cross-bred  wethers... 

5  14 

S  914 

82  14 

2  3*4 

“  ewes . 

5  9*4 

5  5 

78  0 

2  2 

Leicesters . 

5  14 

5  9*4 

S3  13 

2  3*4 

Cotswolds . 

8  1 

0  M14 

113  4 

3  254 

The  average  Aveight  of  wool  per  head  was: 
Sussex  Doavus,  5  lbs.  10  oz. ;  Hampshire  Downs, 
6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  Cross-bred  wethers,  6  lbs.  7  oz. ; 
Cross-bred  eAves,  7  lbs.  3‘|2  oz. ;  Leicesters,  8  lbs. 
2*|  4  oz. ;  and  CotsAvolds,  9  lbs.  43|4  oz. 

The  CotsAvolds  not  only  gave  by  far  the 
greatest  increase,  and  the  heaviest  fleeces,  but 
gave  the  greatest  increase  and  the  most  wool 
in  ‘proportion  to  the  food  consumed;  and  when 
killed,  they  gave  the  heaviest  Aveight  of  carcass 
in  proportion  to  live  weight — dressing  58  per¬ 
cent,  Avhile  the  Leicesters  dressed  less  than 
543| 4  per  cent.  The  CotsAvolds  have  less  offal, 
and  eat  more  food  in  a  given  time  than  any 
other  breed  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  Avby  they  gain 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  food  con¬ 
sumed.  They  have  hardy  constitutions,  a  good 
appetile,  vigorous  digestion,  a  quiet  disposition, 
and  little  offal. 

I  can’t  but  believe  that  great  experiments  are 
yet  to  be  made  in  sheep,  as  mutton  and  wool 
producers.  Flesh  meat  is  a  very  costly  article 
of  food,  even  yith  the  Cotswolds,  which  fur¬ 
nish  meat  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  animal, 
except,  a  well-bred  pig,  and  it  requires  over  1.5 
lbs.  of  dry  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  dry 
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meat.  There  is  too  much  food  used  to  support 
the  vital  functions,  and  too  little  to  produce 
meat  and  wool.  We  must  induce  the  sheep  to 
eat  more  food.  This  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
It  must  be  accomplished  by  years  of  breeding, 
keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  this  matter.  But 
there  is  one  fact  connected  with  Bakewell’s  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Leicester  sheep  that  striking¬ 
ly  confirms  my  idea  on  this  subject.  Bake  well 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  skillful  breeder,  but  I 
imagine  lie  was,  after  all,  somewhat  of  a  quack. 
He  made  a  great  mystery  of  his  operations,  as 
quacks  always  do.  He  pretended  to  be  able  to 
put  flesh  on  any  part  of  the  sheep  desired.  This 
was  done  by  selecting  those  sheep  showing  a 
tendency  to  development  jn  this  direction,  and 
continuing  to  breed  year  after  year  from  those 
having  the  desired  points.  But  the  ground  of 
his  success,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  was  in 
furnishing  his  builders,  the  sheep,  more  bricks 
and  mortar  than  they  required.  They  were 
obliged  to  put  the  extra  bricks  somewhere,  and 
when  one  of  the  sheep  put  it  in  the  right  spot 
he  selected  him  for  breeding.  This  ability  to 
select  the  right  sheep  has  been  considered  won¬ 
derful  ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  skill  shown 
was  in  providing  the  sheep  -with  the  extra  brick 
and  other  building  material.  This  was  done  by 
liberal  feeding.  But  the  one  fact  about  his 
breeding  which  interests  me  most  is  this:  his 
sheep  had  little  inside  fat.  Why?  Fat  is  stored 
up  in  the  animal  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  during  periods  of  scarcity,  just  as  bees 
store  up  honey  during  the  summer  for  subsist¬ 
ence  in  winter.  But  BakewelPs  sheep  soon 
found  that  with  them  there  was  no  period  of 
scarcity.  They  had  abundance  of  food  every 
day  during  their  lives,  and  they  soon  adapted 
themselves  to  this  state  of  existence.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  laying  by  a  supply  of  fat,  and 
so  they  used  their  daily  food  for  their  daily 
growth,  and  having  a  liberal  allowance,  they, 
of  course,  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I 
take  it  that  this  is  the  secret  of  Bakewell’s  won¬ 
derful  success  in  sheep  breeding. 


How  often  do  Cows  Drink? 


The  intimate  connection  between  the  amount 
of  water  which  a  cow  drinks,  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  she  gives  is  so  well  known  that  we  will 
not  argue  it.  It  is  very  important  that  milch 


seen  in  the  engraving,  is  made  to  open  and  more 
water  flows  in.  As  soon  as  this  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  level,  the  floating-ball  by  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  closes  the  faucet,  and  thus  maintains  the 


Fig.  2. — BALL  FAUCET. 

water  at  its  level.  The  engraving,  fig.  1,  rep¬ 
resents  wooden  troughs  and  pipes;  iron  may  be 
used  equally  well.  Figure  2  is  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  floating^ball  faucet,  showing  how 
the  rise  of  the  water  will  close  the  cock,  and  its 
fall  will  open  it  to  cause  more  to  flow  in. 
- — . - - 

Warbles—  CEstrus  bovis. 

Almost  all  of  us  are  famllar  with  the  fact  that 
large  grubs  live  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  in  the  backs  of  neat-cattle,  coming  out 


Fig.  1. — CATTLE  WATERING  APPARATUS. 

cows  should  drink  often.  They  cannot  do  this 
without  great  inconvenience  when  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  unless  by  some  automatic  arrangement  wa¬ 
ter  is  always  before  them.  We  have  a  very 
good  barn  in  mind  in  which  a  trough  about  5 
inches  wide  runs  across  the  front  of  all  the  man¬ 
gers,  conducting  constantly  a  stream  of  fresh 
water.  This  is  easily  arranged  if  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  A  better  plan  is  to  have 
the  water  conducted  in  an  iron  or  wooden  pipe 
from  a  reservoir  trough  or  barrel  through  the 
mangers.  Small  troughs  or  basins  being  set  in 
connection  with  it  at  the  same  level  with  the 
reservoir.  The  accompanying  engraving  (fig. 

1)  shows  this  arrangement.  When  an  animal 
drinks  from  one  of  the  small  troughs  the  water 
in  all  the  small  troughs  and  also  in  the  reservoir 
trough,  is  lowered.  But  a  floating-ball  valve, 


Fig.  1. — OX  GAD-FLY— ENLARGED. 

in  midsummer.  These  are  the  larvae  of  the 
Breeze,  or  Ox  Gad-fly,  which  causes  the  cattle  of 
some  sections  much  annoyance  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  insect  (fig.  1)  is  of  the  size  of  a  large 
horse-fly,  being  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  kindred. 
The  head  is  white  and  downy,  the  thorax  is 
yellow  in  front  with  four  black  lines  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  black  and  gray  behind,  and  the  abdomen  is 
ash-colored  with  a  white  ring  and  yellow  hairs. 
The  appearance  of  one  or  more  of  these  flies 
throws  a  whole  herd  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  The  fly,  -when 
about  to  deposit  an  egg,  lights 
upon  the  back  of  an  animal 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  spine, 
and  at  the  same  instant  in¬ 
flicts  a  terrible  sting,  the  skin 
being  pierced  and  the  egg  deposited  at  one 
operation.  The  egg  contains  a  little  grub  so 


I 
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near  hatching,  that  it  comes  out  so  soon  that 
the  egg  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  its  place  of 


Fig.  2.— LARVA  OF  GAD-FLY— ENLARGED. 

deposit,  so  far  as  we  know.  Either  a  fluid  is 
contained  in  the  egg,  which,  as  it  breaks,  is  let 
out  into  the  cavity,  or  some  poison  is  injected 
with  the  egg,  which  causes  the  intense  pain  the 


animals  seem  to  feel,  and  the  swellings  which 
follow.  On  these  occasions  cattle  seek  the  pools 
and  streams,  and  will  neglect  the  richest  pas¬ 
tures  to  stand  in  the  water.  Oxen  stung  in  the 
yoke  are  often  hard  to  control,  and  a  single  fly 
will  often  stampede  an  entire  herd.  The  flies 
select  animals  whose  skins  are  soft  and  pliable 
—such  as  are  called  good  handlers  by  the  butch¬ 
er.  Hence  it  is  that  the  presence  of  “  warbles,” 
as  the  sores  on  the  backs  are  called,  are  regard¬ 
ed  favorably  by  the  butchers.  They  make, 
however,  bad  spots  or  holes  in  the  hides.  The 
little  maggot  thrives  on  the  pus  formed  in  the 
sore,  and  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
the  animal  in  which  it  has  its  dwelling.  As 
summer  approaches,  it  increases  in  size,  see  fig. 
2;  and  a  little  past  midsummer  works  its  way 
out,  and  if  not  picked  up  by  birds,  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  it  soon  assumes  the  pupa  state 
tind  remains  thus  for  several  weeks,  when  it 
breaks  out  through  a  little  lid  in  its  hard  shell 
and  commences  its  work  of  reproduction. 

If  farmers  would  be  careful  to  kill  all  the 
warbles  in  the  backs  of  their  stock  during  the 
winter  or  spring,  we  would  soon  be  entirely  rid 
of  them.  The  grubs  may  be  killed  in  winter 
or  spring  by  simple  pressure.  They  may  be 
killed  by  being  pierced  with  a  hot  needle,  or  by 
injecting  minute  quantities  of  some  mineral 
poison  into  the  holes  which  remain  open. 


Water— Management  of  Flowing  Water. 


There  is  available  water  in  almost  every  dis¬ 
trict,  which  may  either  be  collected  in  reser¬ 
voirs,  or  taken  directly  from  springs  at  high 
levels,  and  conducted  to  the  premises  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  or  distributed  among  several. 
We  were  lately  applied  to  by  a  subscriber  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  to 
advise  him  in  regard  to  bringing  water  from  a 
spring  100  feet  higher  than  bis  bouse,  to  be 
“  reservoired”  at  about  25  feet  above  the  bouse, 
and  thence  distributed  to  garden,  stock-yards, 
barns,  dairy,  and  dwelling. 

Several  kinds  of  pipes  are  available.  First, 
wooden  ones,  which  are  objectionable,  because 
liable  to  leak  under  such  a  pressure,  and  their 
liability  to  rot  and  to  become  filled  with  con- 
fervoid  growth  called  moss,  or  frog-spittle. 
Second,  leaden  ones,  which  are  objectionable, 
because  many  waters  act  upon  lead,  dissolving 
just  enough  to  act  as  a  slow  poison  upon  men 
and  animals.  Third,  there  is  the  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  or  “  patent  pipe,”  as  it  is  called.  This  is 
free  from  the  objections  named  to  lead  pipe, 
as  the  tin  is  not  acted  upon,  and  the  water  does 
not  touch  the  lead.  It  is,  we  suppose,  some¬ 
what  more  liable  to  bruise  and  flatten  by  rough 
usage  than  lead  pipe  of  the  same  strength,  but 
with  reasonable  care,  this  is  not  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion.  Both  lead  and  tin-lined  pipes  are  likely 
to  be  flattened.  Any  pipe  so  flattened  cannot 
be  opened  again  to  its  normal  diameter,  but 
the  “goose-knee”  must  be  cut  out  and  the  ends 
united  by  soldering.  Fdtirth,  we  have  the  gal¬ 
vanized,  wrought  and  drawn  iron  pipe,  which 
is  coated  inside  and  out  with  zinc.  This  pipe 
comes  in  long  sections  which  screw  together. 
The  zinc  protects  the  iron  from  oxydation,  but 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  worn  off  and  acted 
upon,  producing  in  many  cases,  insalubrious 
effects,  but  not  so  dangerous  as  lead.  Iron  pipe 
rusts  rapidly,  and  lasts  usually  but  a  few  years. 

Fifth,  glazed  earthenware  pipes  are  some¬ 
times  used,  and  are  especially  agreeable  as  con- 
conductors  of  water  for  drinking  purposes;  for 
though  at  first  soft  water  will  be  hard,  it  will 
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grow  soft  after  a  while,  and  remain  very  pure. 
These  are  laid  in  short  sections,  the  end  of  one 
entering  an  enlargement  in  the  next  section,  and 
the  joint  being  closed  with  cement.  Properly 
laid  these  pipes  stand  a  pressure  of  25  to  40  feet 


without  leaking  or  bursting.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  the  glazed  pipe,  or  moss  would  be  liable  to 
accumulate  within,  which,  in  time,  decays  and 
contaminates  the  water. 

The  cost  of  the  lead  pipe  is  usually  about  10 
or  12  cts.  per  pound  ;  now  it  is  much  cheaper 
in  New  York,  extra  strong  inch  weighing  4  lbs. 
12  oz.  per  foot;  that  of  the  tin  pipe  cased  with 
lead,  27  cts.  per  pound,  with  a  discount  when 
considerable  amounts  are  purchased,  extra 
strong  inch,  weighing  2  lbs.  6  oz.  to  the  foot. 


Fig.  2. — cup  joint. 

That  of  the  galvanized  iron  pipe  varies  with  the 
size,  inch  pipe  being  about  18  cts.  per  foot,  and 
the  three-quarter-inch  pipe  half  as  much.  The 
services  of  a  good  plumber,  gas-fitter,  or  ma¬ 
chinist,  would,  of  course,  be  desirable,  for  either 
of  these  pipes,  but  any  blacksmith  can  manage 
to  lay  and  make  the  connections  with  the  iron 
pipe  if  he  has  tools  to  cut  threads  and  nuts 
where  connections  are  made.  There  are  two 
common  kinds  of  joints  used  for  connecting 
lead  pipe,  viz.:  “wiped  joints”  and  “cup 
joints.”  The  latter  are  made  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.  One  end  is  opened  forming  a  cup,  the  other 
is  rasped  to  a  conical  form.  The  contiguous 
surfaces  are  scraped  clean,  placed  in  position, 
and  carefully  soldered.  A  good  tinner  will  do 
the  job  well,  ©are  being  taken  not  to  melt  the 
lead  too  much  so  as  to  weaken  the  pipe.  A 
wiped  joint  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  can  only  be 
made  by  a  practised 
plumber,  and  is  much 
neater,  stronger,  and 
better  than  a  cup  joint. 

This  kind  is  preferable 
for  the  lead-encased 
block-tin  pipe,  for  with 
the  cup  joint  a  little 
ring  of  lead  is  almost 
necessarily  exposed  to 
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Fig.  3. — PLAN  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  WATER. 

the  action  of  the  water.  There  is,  however,  a  pat¬ 
ent  brass  joint,  which  should  be  used  with  the 


patent  pipe,  as  this  is  easily  applied  and  pre¬ 
sents  only  a  tin  or  tinned  surface  to  the  water. 

We  assume,  in  answering  our  correspondent, 
that  he  can  have  the  services  of  a  blacksmith 
or  of  a  tinsmith.  He  says  his  spring  is  5G  rods 
from  his  house,  and  that  he  can  establish  a  res¬ 
ervoir  25  feet  above  the  homestead.  He  wishes 
to  use  the  water  in  his  barns,  cattle  yards,  sta¬ 
bles,  dairy,  garden,  and  house.  We  think  a  3|4 
or6|8-inch  pipe  of  either  iron  or  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  weighing  l'|4  lbs.  to  the  foot,  will  deliver 
all  the  water  wanted  at  the  reservoir,  there  be¬ 
ing  an  unobstructed  flow  all  the  time.  If  there 
be  occasion  ever  to  tap  the  pipe  above  the  reser¬ 
voir,  it  should  be  larger,  of  course.  Below  the 
reservoir,  a  larger  pipe  ought  to  be  employed. 

Our  friend  sent  a  diagram  of  his  plan,  which 
was  to  take  the  water  to  each  yard  and  building 
in  a  separate  pipe.  This  would  be  of  no  ser¬ 
vice,  and  add  greatly  to  the  expense.  A  main 
should  be  laid  of  inch  pipe  from  the  reservoir, 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  (fig.  3,)  to  near  the 
range  of  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  water  is 
to  be  taken.  The  branch  pipes  should  go  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  main  to  the  place  of  discharge, 
and  be  of  J|2  or  5|8-inch  pipes,  if  a  tolerably  free 
flow  of  water  is  desired.  Wherever  penstocks 
with  faucets  occur,  and  the  water  is  under  con¬ 
siderable  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
air-chamber  to  act  as  a  spring  or  cushion,  so  that 
when  the  water  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  shall  not 
jar  and  burst  the  pipe.  This  air-chamber  is 
simply  x  piece  of  pipe  about  a  foot  long,  near 
the  faucet.,  turned  perpendicularly  up  and  closed 
at  the  upper  end  air-tight,  while  connection  is 
open  below  ;  the  air  in  it  acts  like  a  spring. 
Whether  iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  the  tin-lined 
lead  pipe  be  used  to  bring  the  water  to  the  re¬ 
servoir,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  question 
of  the  superiority  of  the  tin-lined  for  laying 
the  distributing,  main  and  its  branches,  as 
well  as  the  pipes  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 


The  Rye  Crop.— Its  Profitableness. 


Now  that  rye  has  reached  the  same  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  market  as  wheat,  it  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  cultivated  than  it  has  been.  The 
Eastern  farmer,  with  his  hard  worn  lands,  where 
tradition  affirms  that  wheat  will  not  grow,  is  as 
well  off  as  the  prairie  farmer  with  his  virgin  soil. 
If  he  will  use  the  right  rotation  and  manures, 
he  is  better  off.  For  rye  is  more  hardy  than 
wheat,  can  be  grown  with  less  care,  and  is 
more  uniformly  a  paying  crop.  I  have  the  best 
piece  of  rye  in  town,  five  feet  high,  heavy,  stout 
stalk,  and  heavier  head.  It  is  as  much  of  a 
contrast  with  the  thin,  stunted  crops  of  some  of 
my  neighbors  as  I  desire  to  see.  They  sowed 
late,  on  exhausted  land,  used  no  manure  and 
will  get,  not  over  five  to  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre.  That  does  not  pay.  It  is  a  sorry  sight 
to  see  such  a  waste  of  labor.  I  shall  get  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  soil  naturally  no  better. 
It  was  sowed  upon  a  piece  of  ground  in  early 
potatoes  last  year.  The  potatoes  came  off  in 
July,  a  sound  crop,  but  not  over  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  though  pretty  well  manured  with 
fish  scrap  sown  broadcast.  They  blasted.  The 
piece  was  plowed,  manured  with  about  a  half 
ton  of  fish  scrap,  and  sown  to  rye  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  grain  came  up  well,  and  got  well 
rooted  before  winter  set  in.  Though  the  winter 
was  open,  and  very  little  snow,  with  much 
freezing  and  thawing,  it  did  not  winter-kill.  It 
had  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  and  pushed  right 
along  to  maturity  without  any  check.  A  strip 
a  few  rods  wide  at  one  end,  was  mulched  with 


sea  weed  in  mid-winter.  This  mulched  portion 
is  indicated  by  a  darker  green,  and  a  more  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  stalk.  Shore  farmers  cannot 
do  a  better  thing  for  their  winter  grain  than  to 
give  it  a  thin  coating  of  sea-weed.  The  more 
recent  it  is  from  the  shore  the  better.  The 
roots  profit  by  the  salt.  The  old  practice  of 
sowing  this  grain  upon  exhausted  fields  with¬ 
out  manure  is  bad  for  the  soil,  and  still  worse 
for  the  cultivator.  Both  parties  are  badly 
cheated.  With  a  little  fair  dealing  with  the 
soil,  remunerative  crops  may  be  taken,  and  the 
land  be  kept  constantly  improving.  Rye  does 
well  with  a  green  crop  of  buckwheat  or  clover 
turned  in  a  few  weeks  previous  to  sowing,  and 
if  no  manure  is  used  directly  upon  the  seed  some 
such  crop  should  be  turned  in.  Some  turn  the 
sod  as  early  as  June,  but  this  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  early  sowing.  If  the  growth 
should  be  too  luxuriant  late  in  the  fall,  it  is 
easily  shortened  by  turning  in  calves.  Rye 
should  always  be  sown  with  a  drill.  It  is  a 
a  great  safeguard  against  winter-killing.  * 


Crimson  Clover.— (Trifolium  incarnatum.) 


The  clovers,  as  a  class,  are  very  attractive  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  from  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  herbivo¬ 
rous  animals  from  elephants  to  rabbits,  are  so 
fond  of  them.  They  are  besides  among  the 
most  valued  agricultural  plants  for  several  other 
reasons  on  which  we  often  descant.  Among 
them  all,  perhaps  none  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  Crimson  Clover,  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  which  well  represents 
its  form ;  the  blossom  is  of  a  bright,  rich, 
crimson  color.  It  grows  much  like  Red  Clovei; 
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but  is  not  so  leafy  nor  branching.  The  plant  is 
an  annual  if  sown  in  the  spring,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop  of  hay  the  first  season ;  but  if 
sown  in  the  autumn,  though  rather  apt  to  win¬ 
ter-kill,  if  it  lives,  it  produces  fine  early  pastu¬ 
rage  or  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Its  growth  is  so 
rapid  that  it  interferes  seriously  with  any  grain 
crop  with  which  it  might  be  sown,  and  hence 
is  usually  put  by  itself.  It  dies  after  maturing 
seed.  Several  years  ago  it  was  introduced  and 
a  good  deal  said  in  its  praise,  but  its  merits  are 
not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  extensively  re¬ 
tained  in  cultivation  any  where  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.  We  have  had  several 
specimens  sent  us  for  a  name;  probably  from 
seed  accidentally  mixed  with  that  of  other  clover. 


Uses  of  Salt-Marsh  Sod. 


A  correspondent  wants  to  know  if  salt-marsh 
sod  is  good  for  evergreens  and  other  plants. 
As  our  shore  readers  have  inexhaustible  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  sod  within  easy  reach,  we  will  state 
briefly  a  few  of  its  manifold  uses.  There-is  a 
rude  earthwork  in  sight  of  our  windows  thrown 
up  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  well-preserved 
embankment  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  salt-marsh  sod  for  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  a  spongy  mass  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  does 
not  wash  like  gravel  nor  surface  mold.  But 
this  tough  sod,  which  is  so  durable  in  an  em¬ 
bankment,  and  never  rots  when  kept  dry,  be¬ 
comes  very  tender  and  is  easily  knocked  to 
pieces  when  put  in  the  compost  heap  or  other¬ 
wise  treated  to  make  manure.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  absorbents  we  have  ever  used  in  stables, 
privies,  sties,  and  barn-yards.  It  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  article  of  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  ab¬ 
sorbing  large  quantities  of  urine.  When  applied 
to  this  purpose,  it  should  be  cut  in  large  sods, 
say  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  removed  to  a  shed  or 
hovel  near  the  barn  where  it  is  wanted.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keep  a  year’s  stock  on  hand  ;  and 
the  summer  and  fall  are  the  best  time  to  cut  and 
dry  it.  Pack  the  floor  of  the  stall  as  closely  as 
possible  with  a  layer  of  these  dry  sods,  and  cover 
them  with  the  usual  litter.  The  heat  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  urine  will  decompose  them  quite 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  they  are  saturated,  say  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  throw  out  the  wet  sods  and 
put  in  dry  ones.  The  wet  sods  may  be  put  into 
the  sty  to  be  worked  over  by  swine,  or  thrown 
into  the  yard  to  be  trodden  by  the  cattle,  or, 
better  yet,  put  into  the  compost  heap  with  fer¬ 
menting  manure,  where  they  will  soon  go  to 
pieces.  This  compost,  of  which  at  least  seven- 
eighths  are  salt-marsh  sod,  we  have  used  very 
largely  for  several  years  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden,  and  in  the  transplanting  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees.  Nothing  can  be  better 
for  evergreens,  whether  applied  at  the  time  of 
transplanting,  or  subsequently,  ns  a  top-dress¬ 
ing.  It  keeps  the  soil  light  and  moist,  and  the 
fine  fibrous  roots  penetrate  easily  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  growth  of 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and 
other  evergreens,  than  that  made  under  this 
treatment.  It  is  also  excellent  for  strawberries 
and  all  the  small  fruits.  With  salt-marsh  sod, 
close  by,  we  should  never  go  a  long  distance  to 
dig  muck  or  peat  for  absorbents.  It  does  not 
become  so  quickly  available  for  plant-food, 
probably;  but  after  a  use  of  muck  and  peat  for 
a  dozen  years  or  more,  we  decidedly  prefer  the 
sod  for  bedding  in  the  stalls  of  animals,  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  quite  equal  to  peat  for  compost  to 
be  used  upon  ordinary  garden  and  field  crops. 


Stocking-  Large  Ponds  with  Fish. 


Massachusetts  now  claims  the  control  of  all 
ponds  within  her  borders,  above  the  area  of 
forty  acres.  Until  quite  recently  all  ponds 
larger  than  ten  acres  were  considered  public 
property.  Where  the  State  is  liberal  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  this  control  of  large  ponds 
vested  in  the  State.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
company  who  wish  to  make  improvements  to 
get  a  lease  from  the  State  than  from  a  dozen  or 
more  individual  riparian  owners.  Recently  a 
company  of  gentlemen  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  have  leased  Sakum  Pond  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  it  and 
its  feeders  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  ninety  acres  or  more, 
with  gravel  beach,  and  wooded  shores,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  They  have 
contracted  for  two  hundred  adult  black  bass  and 
fifteen  thousand  young  fry,  and  are  to  put  in 
also  landlocked  salmon.  As  the  pond  is  forty 
feet  deep,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will 
thrive  if  the  bass  do  not  exterminate  them. 
The  company  we  learn  have  raised  a  capital  of 
$10,000,  and  are  purposing  to  do  every  thing 
that  is  needful  to  make  it  an  attractive  place 
for  fishing  and  for  recreation.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  that  State,  we  believe,  that  a  large 
pond  has  been  leased  in  this  way.  This  is  a 
sensible  thing  to  be  done  both  for  the  lessor 
and  the  lessees.  The  State  gets  a  large  sheet 
of  water  stocked  with  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  lake  fish,  and  increases  its  food  supply  with¬ 
out  cost  to  itself.  The  association  of  gentle¬ 
men  get  boating  and  fishing  within  a  half-hour 
of  their  places  of  business,  and  a  pleasant  va¬ 
riety  for  their  tables,  at  a  very  small  cost.  It 
is  so  near  that  they  can  take  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  to  share  their  pleasures. 
This  is  much  more  economical  than  a  summer 
trip  to  Saratoga  or  Newport,  and  more  sensible 
than  a  month  of  solitary  life  in  the  Adirondacks 
or  Maine  woods,  to  eat  salt  pork  and  trout,  and 
to  be  eaten  by  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Their  ex¬ 
ample  we  think  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
Pisciculture  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  approaching  fever.  If  it  shall  lead 
to  the  extermination  of  pickerel,  mudpouts,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  fish,  and  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  black  bass,  trout,  and  the  other  Salmoni- 
dse,  to  the  waters  that  are  fitted  to  them,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public. 


Vitality  and  Propagation  of  the  Scab  Mite. 

BY  A.  IV.  THORNTON,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  NOW  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


Sir, — During  the  outbreak  of  scab  in  sheep, 
in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  in  the  years 
1863-64  and  65, 1  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  disease,  and  more  especially  to  the  habits 
of  the  insect,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease;  and  as  the  quarantine  of 
infected  sheep  runs,  it  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  staying  the  disease.  I  was  led  to 
take  up  the  question,  “  IIow  long  will  the  scab 
insect  live  if  removed  from  the  sheep?”  The 
result  of  these  investigations  (so  far  as  I  am 
aware)  being  new,  may  not  be  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est  to  your  readers. 

I  procured  on  the  27th  of  April  1263  (the  au¬ 
tumn  in  that  country),  some  live  Acari ,  and 
placed  them  in  a  glass  cell,  fj8  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  one  line  deep,  such  as  is  used  by 
microscopists  for  mounting  objects;  in  this  cell, 
I  placed  five  insects  with  some  fragments  of 
matter  from  the  wool,  but  no  wool ;  and  plac  fl 


thereon  a  glass  cover  and  weight.  I  kept  them 
in  a  room  where  there  was  no  fire,  and  where 
the  sun  did  not  shine.  Many  severe  frosts  were 
experienced;  the  cell  was  opened  for  examina¬ 
tion  every  day,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving 
fresh  air  to  the  insects;  and  the  conditions  of 
my  experiments. were  more  unfavorable  to  life 
than  if  the  insects  had  remained  in  their  natur¬ 
al  habitat,  or  even  if  they  had  been  in  a  piece  of 
wool,  rubbed  off  against  a  fence,  or  tree,  where 
they  would  have  had  more  food,  moisture,  and 
liberty.  For  two  months  the  insects  remained 
active,  and  apparently  healthy,  feeding  on  the 
matter  in  the  cell.  They  then  became  some¬ 
what  lethargic,  keeping  close  to  thejmgles  of  the 
cell,  and  burrowing  for  a  place  to  deposit  the 
ova.  A  fortnight  after,  I  discovered  some  young 
Acari ,  fully  developed  and  active,  and  also  some 
eggs  which  seemed  to  be  dormant;  as  I  could 
not  discover  any  developement  of  the  embryos 
in  them.  At  this  time  I  observed  two  of  the 
original  insects  were  dead,  and  the  ovaries  emp¬ 
ty  of  germs;  other  young  insects  were  developed, 
and  old  ones  died.  By  the  end  of  the  15th  week, 
all  the  old  ones  had  died,  and  there  was  a  brood 
of  lively,  young  Acari,  and  ten  dormant  eggs. 

During  my  investigations  I  observed  a  female 
Acarus  carrying  an  egg  around  the  cell,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  place  to  deposit  it.  This  insect  I  kept 
in  view  until  it  had  deposited  ils  burden.  I 
removed  this  egg  to  a  separate  cell,  and  contin¬ 
ued  my  observations  on  it  for  twenty-one  days, 
during  which  time  I  could  see  the  embryo 
being  developed  within  the  egg,  from  day  to 
day ;  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  investing  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  egg  had  broken  and  a  perfect  insect 
had  crawled  forth.  I  removed  some  of  the 
progeny  of  the  first  lot  of  insects  to  some  clean 
wool,  and  they  propagated  their  species  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  longer ;  each  suc¬ 
cessive  generation  becoming  smaller,  and  less 
active,  until  they  all  died. 

The  following  conclusions  I  have  drawn  as  a 
result  of  long-continued  investigation  : — 

Acari  will  live  after  being  removed  from  the 
sheep  and  wool,  for  at  least  three  months  un¬ 
der  unfavorable  circumstances  in  winter,  during 
which  time  they  propagate  their  species  in 
two  ways:  one  portion  being  developed  into 
life  and  activity  rapidly,  and  the  other  being  in 
the  form  of  ova,  which  lie  dormant  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  but  in  a  state  to  be  vivified  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  of  warmth  and  mois¬ 
ture.  The  insects  having  deposited  their  ova, 
die;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the}''  may  not  live  much  longer 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  ova  are  nat¬ 
urally  deposited  in  the  skin  under  the  concre¬ 
tions  of  matter,  and  while  torpid  are  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  external  applications;  consequently,  it  is 
only  the  mature  insect  that  is  destroyed  by 
dressing  (dipping)  sheep;  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  long  the  ova  may  remain  dormant 
and  unaffected  by  the  local  action  of  remedies. 
The  most  successful  treatment  in  Australia,  was 
to  repeat  the  dressing  two  or  three  times,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  week;  one  dressing  being  seldom 
found  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

I  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scab  insect  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
the  effect.  And  this  conclusion  is  borne  out 
among  other  facts,  by  a  case  reported  to  me  by 
an  investigating  sheep  owner,  who  introduced 
a  number  of  the  insects  into  the  fleece  ov  a  clean, 
pet,  sheep,  and  yet  that  sheep  never  became 
affected,  although  the  rest  of  his  flocks  were 
heavily  scabbed ;  and  I  am  further  supported 
in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  if  Acari  will  live 
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two  years  (which  I  have  proved),  when  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather,  every  wool-shed 
where  diseased  sheep  had  been  shorn,  would 
remain  a  nidus  for  the  renewal  of  the  disease 
during  the  next  year’s  shearing;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  it  would  he  impossible  to  free  a  sheep  farm 
of  the  disease  when  once  established. 

It  may  lie  asked  then,  how  is  the  disease 
propagated  ?  To  which  I  answer  that  experi¬ 
ence  leads  to  the  view  that  it  is  the  matter,  or 
secretion  from  diseased  sheep,  being  rubbed  on 
the  healthy  sheep,  when  in  close  contact,  that 
causes  t lie  disease,  and  the  Acarus ,  like  the  itch 
insect  in  man,  is  bred  from  dirt, — or  more  accu¬ 
rately,  l'le  dirty  and  unhealthy  condition  of 
scabbed  sheep  is  favorable  to  the  developement 
and  growth  of  the  insect,— and  doubtless  keeps 
up  an  irritation  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and 
thus  intensifies  the  disease;  consequently  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  proper-  quarantine  regulations.  We  never 
find  scab  in  sheep  without  the  presence  of  the 
insect;  and  in  Australia,  where  sheep  to  the 
number  of  over  one  million  were  slaughtered, 
and  their  carcasses  and  fleeces  burned  under  the 
inspection  of  government  officials,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  ot  condemned  sheep  were  not  scabbed.  I 
allude  to  this  matter,  as  I  find  a  popular  error 
existing  of  calling  all  skin  diseases  of  sheep, 
scab,  where  true  scab  does  not  exist  at  all. 

There  is  in  Australia  a  common  disease  of 
sheep,  very  like  scab,  and  only  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  it  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass;  it 
is  caused  by  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  grass,  which 
penetrating  the  skin,  Causes  irritation  and  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  scab.  There  are,  however,  no 
Acari  to  be  found,  while  the  grass  seed,  in  the 
early  stages,  may  be  found  in  the  skin  ;  in  the 
more  advanced  stages,  however,  the  grass  seed 
comes  away  with  the  suppuration,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  oidy  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  Acari.  This  disease  is  not  infectious,  al¬ 
though  affecting  whole  flocks,  simply  because 
exposed  to  the  same  cause,  and  removal  to  a 
more  suitable  feeding  range  cures  the  disease. 

Of  the  cure  of  scab,  it  is  not  my  object  to 
treat;  but  I  write  to  lay  before  your  readers  the 
results  of  my  investigation,  in  order  that  some 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  question,  and  by 
varying  the  conditions,  that  we  may  obtain 
valuable  information  which  would  be  a  guide 
for  legislative  interference  should  a  severe 
epidemic  of  scab  visit  this  country,  as  it  did 
Australia,  in  the  years  mentioned. 

i -  *ra  pr  >  - » 

Left-handed  Plows. 


The  Hon.  John  M.  Millikin,  of  Ohio,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  to  “  Walks  and  Talks”  writes: 
“You  must  permit  me  to  express  my  surprise  to 
learn  that  single  line  horses  and  left-handed 
plows  are  not  in  general  use  with  you.  A  farm 
horse  broken  to  the  single  line  is  worth  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  one  of  the  like  quality 
and  value  in  other  respects,  not  so  trained.  As 
for  the  right-hand  two-horse  plows  I  would  not 
accept  them  as  a  gift.  There  are  many  un¬ 
questioned  advantages  in  left-handed  plows. 

“1st. —  You  can  plow  more  land  per  day  or  hour, 
because  the  lead-horse  walking  in  the  furrow 
and  controlling  the  off-horse,  the  width  of  the 
furrow  is  more  uniform  and  regular. 

“2nd. — Youths  and  boys  can  make  much  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  do  more  of  it,  because  the  lead- 
horse  moves  straight  ahead  and  veers  neither 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  boy,  also,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  steady  movement  of  the  lead- 
horse  in  the  furrow  is  less  occupied  in  watching 


his  team  and  can  give  more  attention  to  the 
holding  and  management  of  his  plow. 

“3d. —For  the  same  reasons  an  inexperienced 
plowman  can  do  better  work  and  more  of  it.” 

In  other  words,  where  horses  are  trained 
to  drive  wiih  a  single  line  and  the  line 
is  attached  to  the  left-side  bit  of  the  left¬ 
side  horse,  left-handed  plows  are  better  than 
right-hand  plows.  This  may  be  all  true.  But 
we  suppose  it  is  just  as  easy  to  train  the  right- 
hand  horse  to  answer  the  line  as  tiie  left- 
hand  horse,  and  if  this  were  the  case  right-hand 
plows  would  be  best.  It  seems  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  how  the  horses  are  trained.  If  the 
off-horse  is  the  “lead-horse”  we  should  have 
right-hand  plows ;  if  the  nigh  horse  is  the  “  lead- 
horse,”  then  we  should  have  left-hand  plows. 
And  this  seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
whole  question  turns  on  whether  it  is  best  to 
have  the  line  in  the  right  hand  or  in  the  left. 
The  farmers  of  the  South  and  South-west,  in 
driving  wagons,  etc.,  adopt  the  English  custom 
of  walking  or  sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the 
wagon,  and,  we  presume,  when  they  meet 
another  team  on  the  road  they  keep  to  the  left 
in  passing,  and  not  to  the  right,  as  we  do  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  may  be  that  theirs  is  the 
better  plan.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the  change 
can  be  brought  about  here,  unless  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  declaring  that  henceforth  “  all  teams 
in  passing  each  other  on  the  road  shall  keep  to 
the  left ;  and  the  left  horse  shall  be  considered 
and  is  hereby  constituted  the  ‘lead-horse.’  ” 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  to 
present  this  matter  to  Congress.  In  this  section 
we  have  no  “lead-liorse”  and  can  use  left-hand 
plows  or  right-hand  plows  as  we  see  fit.  Where 
the  left  horse  is  the  “lead-horse”  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  have  him  in  the  furrow,  and  in  this 
case  left-hand  plows  should  be  used. 


Grazing1  Mutton  Sheep. 


As  population  and  the  demand  for  good  mut¬ 
ton  increases,  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to 
grazing  sheep.  As  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  this  subject  is  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood.  Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
English  agricultural  papers  will  be  struck  with 
the  importance  attached  to  rich  grazing  land, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  underdraining,  top¬ 
dressing,  boning,  harrowing,  etc.,  to  secure  a 
constant  supply  of  nutritious  grass.  English 
travelers  who  visit  us  express  surprise  at  the 
poverty  of  our  pastures,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
dryness  of  our  climate.  We  believe  that  were  as 
much  attention  paid  to  our  grass  land  as  is  done 
in  England,  it  would  be  equally  productive. 

One  of  the  readiest  and  most  profitable  means 
of  enriching  our  grass  lands  is  to  graze  them 
wiih  sheep  and  feed  oil-cake,  or  peas,  beans  or 
bran  to  the  sheep  while  at  pasture.  As  yet  we 
have  done  scarcely  anything  in  this  direction. 

When  the  country  was  new,  land  cheap,  and 
population  sparse,  it  might  not  have  paid  to 
adopt  this  course ;  but  the  time  has  come  in 
many  sections  of  tiie  country  when  it  can  be 
practised  with  great  advantage,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  sheep  we 
should  select  for  the  purpose.  An  English  farm¬ 
er,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Farmer’s 
Magazine,  gives  ids  views  on  this  subject.  He 
has  “grazed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ‘half-breeds.’  (1)  The  produce  of  the 
Leicester  ram  and  South-Down  ewe ;  (2)  the 
produce  of  the  Lincoln  ram  and  Souih-Down 
ewe;  (3)  the  Cotswold  ram  and  South-Down 
ewe,  and  (4)  the  Oxford-Down  ram  and  tiie 


Lincoln  ewe,  and  all  from  equally  good  sources.” 
II'  we  may  take  the  South-Down  ewes  as  repre¬ 
senting  our  common  class  of  sheep,  his  experi¬ 
ence  will  he  of  much  interest  to  the  American 
farmer.  In  brief,  then,  lie  found  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  tiie  Lincoln  ram  was  “too  varied,” 
“denoting,”  he  says,  “  the  cross  to  have  been 
too  extreme  in  affinity.”  The  grazing  of  them, 
including  the  weight  of  wool  produced,  was 
tolerably  satisfactory  ;  but  “  they  were  too  long 
in  coming  to  maturity,  ‘  too  long  on  the  hind.’  ” 

The  Leicester  cross  were  smaller  in  frame, 
more  compact,  and  they  arrived  at  maturity 
much  sooner;  but  their  yield  of  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton  did  not  equal  the  Lincoln  cross. 

The  Oxford-Down  ram  and  the  Lincoln  ewe 
cross  was  from  his  own  breeding  ewes.  “They 
were  grazed  last  season  along  with  several 
hundred  other  half-breeds,  principally  from  the 
Cotswold  and  South-Down  cross;  but  not  with 
equally  profitable  results,  some  of  them  being 
the  last  to  arrive  at  like  maturity,  all,  however, 
being  fatted  off  within  the  year,  as  were  also 
the  Cotswold  half-breeds.”  Tiie  Cotswold  cross 
he  considers  the  most  valuable,  and  as  he  is 
evidently  a  farmer  of  large  experience  we  will 
quote  what  he  says  on  this  point : 

“The  true  Cotswold  sheep  is  the  largest  and 
best  formed  sheep  of  the  large  breeds  that  we 
possess,  and  has  a  great  propensity  to  fatten  at 
an  early  age.  He  grows  rapidly,  and  produces 
a  good  fleece  of  wool,  of  rather  fine  character 
for  a  long-wooled  breed.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  closer  kind  than  other  u'ools.  This,  with 
their  other  characteristics,  their  noble  carriage, 
expansive  chests,  rotund  frames,  capital  rumps, 
great  weight,  and  handsome  looks,  admirably 
fits  them  to  become  the  sires  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  class  or  stock  of  ‘  half-breeds.’  It  is  almost 
out  of  character  to  witness  one  of  these  gigantic 
rams  performing  his  duties  amongst  a  flock  of 
beautiful  South-Down  ewes,  but  the  produce 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  They  grow  up  quick¬ 
ly  and  healthily,  and  arrive  at  great  weights  in 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  months.  Many  thousands 
of  these  hoggets  are  annually  fattened  off  in  the 
eastern  counties  at  twelve  months.” 

He  thinks  this  “  one  of  the  best  breeds  for 
summer  grazing.”  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  they  must  have  either  a  very  rich  pasture, 
or  be  supplied  with  “  cake  and  corn.”  In  fact, 
we  regard  this  as  one  of  their  great  merits.  A 
flock  of  sheep  to  which  we  can  profitably  feed 
oil-cake  during  the«grazing  season  will  prove  of 
almost  inestimable  value.  The  practice  would 
soon  give  us  the  best  of  pastures  and  in  the  end 
enrich  the  whole  farm. 


Realizing1  an  Ideal. 

Though  the  farmer  is  mainly  occupied  with 
material  things, there  isno  field  oftoil  where  ideas 
are  more  important,  or  work  greater  changes 
than  the  farm.  Every  one  who  has  cultivated 
the  same  acres  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  can 
see  pretty  clearly  what  his  ideal  has  been.  If 
there  have  been  no  improvement  in  the  soil,  no 
trees  planted,  no  barns  built,  no  comforts  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  home,  no  better  style  of  living,  the 
main  idea  has  been  animal  existence.  He  has 
raised  potatoes,  corn  and  wheat,  beef,  but  ter  and 
pork,  and  clothed  and  fed  his  family,  and  possi¬ 
bly  sent  his  children  out  to  shift  for  themselves 
with  as  poor  views  of  life  as  his  own.  The 
soil  that  has  yielded  him  subsistence  is  no  way 
blessed  by  his  presence.  Its  capacity  to  bless 
others  has  probably  been  greatly  diminished, 
and  he  bequeaths  to  his  successor  pastures  doub- 
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]y  cursed  by  brush  and  brambles,  and  meadows 
seeded  with  rank  growing  weeds  for  the  next 
generation.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  man  himself,  and  to  society,  that  he  should 
have  something  in  his  mind  better  than  what 
he  sees  in  his  farm,  when  he  takes  it  in  hand. 
Even  if  he  never  fully  realize  his  ideal,  he 
wTill  be  striving  for  it  all  the  while,  and  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  for  himself  and  for  society.  If 
he  get  but  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  he 
should  see  thirty  just  ahead.  If  he  have  swales 
yielding  only  sour  grasses,  he  should  see  tiles 
underneath  discharging  copious  streams  at  the 
outlet,  and  sweet  fields  of  living  green  above 
the  swelling  flood.  If  he  have  that  vision  in  his 
mind  it  will  keep  working  until  it  is  realized. 
Every  time  he  mows  over  that  swale  he  will  be 
thinking  of  the  clover  and  timothy  that  might 
be,  instead  of  the  poor  stuff  he  is  gathering ;  of 
the  fat  cattle  that  might  be  on  his  ideal  fodder, 
instead  of  the  lean  kine  that  starve  and  shiver 
on  tl»e  bog  hay  and  moss.  He  will  feel  a  pang 
akin  to  the  lialf-fed  brutes,  and  not  rest  until 
the  tiles  are  down.  If  the  roads  that  approach 
his  dwelling  are  treeless,  he  should  see  long 
rows  of  elms,  maples,  or  oaks  adorning  the 
street.  They  will  be  planted  by  and  by.  If 


the  wife  and  mother  have  hard  •well-water  to 
wash  with,  he  should  see  a  cistern  to  catch  all 
the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  a  pump  to  bring  it 
into  the  room  where  it  will  be  wanted.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  worthy  wives  suffering  dis¬ 
comfort  a  lifetime  for  the  want  of  a  few  practical 
ideas  in  the  heads  of  their  husbands.  Their 
labors  might  be  made  lighter,  their  whole  life 
brightened  if  there  were  conveniences  for  doing 
the  necessary  work  of  the  household.  They 
cost  very  little  time  or  money,  but  they  do  cost 
a  considerable  thinking  and  a  little  sacrifice  of 
personal  ease  after  the  chores  are  done.  To 
stir  up  ideas  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
agricultural  paper.  If  the  wife  is  wise  she  will 
keep  one  around  when  the  lamp  is  lighted. 


Returning  from  the  Hunt. 

In  several  drawings  that  we  have  published 
Mr.  Cary  has  given  us  reminiscences  of  a  far 
western  sojourn.  Life  upon  the  frontier  pre¬ 
sents  curious  and  interesting  phases.  Here  not 
only  do  civilization  and  savage  life  meet,  but 
they,  so  to  speak,  lap  over  upon  and  modify  one 
another.  The  white  man  picks  up  much  worth 
knowing  from  the  savage,  and  the  red  man  is 


only  too  apt  to  adopt  all  the  vices  of  the  white. 
The  result  is,  that  we  have  at  our  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  and  far  off  military  posts  a  people  as 
much  unlike  the  mass  of  our  citizens  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  customs,  as  are  sailors  unlike  landsmen. 
In  the  sketch  of  “  Returning  from  the  Hunt,” 
the  artist  has  represented  one  of  the  Penimba 
half-breeds  in  his  characteristic  costume.  These 
Penimbas  are  a  mixture  of  several  Indian  tribes, 
with  French,  Irish,  and  other  European  nation¬ 
alities,  and  present  a  curious  combination  of  the 
■wild  and  the  civilized.  These  people  get  a  good 
part  of  their  living  by  buffalo  hunting,  going 
out  in  parties  with  small  carts  built  entirely  of 
wood  and  drawn  by  a  single  ox.  They  encamp 
in  the  buffalo  region  and  follow  their  game  up¬ 
on  horseback.  When  an  animal  is  killed,  the 
meat  is  cut  from  the  ribs,  and  the  legs  disjoint¬ 
ed;  the  remainder  of  the  carcass  being  left  as 
valueless.  This  meat  is  put  upon  the  horse, 
the  saddle  strapped  down  over  it,  and,  mounted 
thus,  the  hunter  makes  his  way  back  to  camp. 
In  the  present  case  a  cow  buffalo  has  been  kill¬ 
ed,  and  the  young  calf  follows  the  remains  of 
its  dead  mother.  When  the  buffalo  calf  has 
lost  its  mother,  it  often  helplessly  follows  the 
hunter’s  horse,  and  in  this  way  is  easily  captured. 
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The  Mezquit  Tree. 

Those  who  have  read  accounts  of  travel  in 
'Western  Texas  and  the  adjacent  regions,  have 
noticed  the  frequent  mention  made  of  the  Mez¬ 
quit.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the 


mezquit  tree. — (Frosopis  glandulosa.) 

prevailing  tree,  and,  without  which,  these  re¬ 
gions  couldjiot  be  traversed  with  any  comfort ; 
as  it  is  often  the  only  resource  for  botli  fuel  and 
forage.  The  tree  grows  some  30  feet  high,  and 
sometimes,  where  it  has  a  chance  to  develop, 
faring  a  regular  spreading  head,  and  resembles 
at  a  distance  a  large  apple  tree  in  its  outline. 
More  generally,  probably  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  the  injuries  received  from  the  Mis¬ 
tletoe,  the  tree  is  irregular  in  its  form.  Upon 
a  closer  inspection  the  foliage  reminds  one 
of  the  Honey-Locust,  and  the  presence  of  strong 
spines,  a  pair  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  increases 
the  resemblance.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets  va¬ 
ries  considerably,  as  does  their  shade  of  green. 
The  engraving  gives  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  very  minute  and  clus¬ 
tered  in  small,  greenish-yellow  spikes.  The 
fruit  is  a  bean,  six  inches  or  more  in  length, 

Y  straight  or  somewhat  curved.  This  pod  at  a 
certain  stage  of  ripeness,  is  pulpy.  The  pulp 
is  very  sugary  and  often  of  pleasant  flavor.  At 
full  maturity  the  pulp  becomes  dry  and  spongy, 
and  still  retains  its  saccharine  character.  The 
pods  form  a  most  acceptable  food  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  are  found  of  great  service  by  travel¬ 
ers.  The  Indians  and  the  poorer  Mexicans 
make  use  of  them  to  form  a  kind  of  pinole,  a 
meal  obtained  by  pounding  and  sifting  the  pods ; 
this,  though  sweet,  is  accompanied  by  a  taste 
which  is  nauseous  to  the  civilized  palate.  The 
tree  exudes  a  gum,  which,  in  its  qualities,  is  very 


much  like  Gum  Arabic.  It  is  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  gum  by  the  Mexicans.  The  sap- 
wood  of  the  Mezquit  is  yellowish,  and  the  heart- 
wood  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  as  dark  as  black 
walnut.  It  is  very  hard,  and  in  durability  seems 
to  be  equal  to  the  wood  of  the  locust.  For  fuel, 
nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  it  in  excel¬ 
lence;  and  a  bed 
of  live  Mezquit 
coals  makes  in 
intensity  of  heat 
a  near  approach 
to  anthracite.  Up¬ 
on  the  plains, 
where  frequent 
fires  sweep  over 
them,  the  Mez¬ 
quit  appears  only 
as  a  shrub  a  few 
feet  in  bight,  and 
an  inexperienced 
person  would  be 
in  a  straight  for 
fuel.  The  old 
traveler,  how¬ 
ever,  regards  the 
appearance  of  a 
Mezquit  bush, 
however  small, 
as  a  sign  that  a 
good  fire  is  in 
prospect ;  and  by 
the  use  of  a  grub 
hoe  he  soon  un¬ 
earths  roots  as 
large  as  his  leg, 
which  make  the 
most  perfect  fuel. 

The  Mezquit  has 
been  proposed,  in 
Utah,  we  think, 
as  a  hedge  plant. 

It  certainly  pos¬ 
sesses  many  qual¬ 
ities  which  adapt 
it  to  that  use,  as 
any  one  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  himself  in  a  thicket  of  it  can  testify.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  needed  to  ascertain  how  far  north 
it  will  prove  hardy.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  trees,  to  endure 
the  winters  much  farther  north  than  where  it 
grows  naturally.  The  Canadian  River  is  the 
northernmost  locality  that  we  have  seen  men¬ 
tioned  for  it.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  live  in  the  South-west, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result  of  any 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  tree  is  related  to  the  Honey-Locust, 
though  it  belongs  in  a  different  suborder.  Its 
systematic  name  is  Prosopis  glandulosa. 


Currants. — A  well-known  fruit  grower  once 
said  to  us,  as  we  were  discussing  varieties  of 
currants:  “I  can  take  the  old  Red  Dutch,  and 
treating  it  in  my  way,  get  $200  an  acre  more 
from  it  than  from  any  other  variety.”  This 
seemed  a  pretty  large  statement,  but  upon  see¬ 
ing  the  result  of  severe  pruning  and  liberal  ma¬ 
nuring  upon  some  of  our  own  bushes  of  Red 
Dutch,  we  think  it  was  not  much  out  of  the  way. 
This  variety  is  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor, 
and  with  proper  treatment  will  rival  them  in 
size.  Our  friends’  “way”  is  judicious  prun¬ 
ing,  liberal  manuring,  and  thorough  cultivation. 
With  these,  this  old  sort,  as  well  as  the  White, 
will  attain  a  development  and  excellence  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  fruit  as  ordinarily  seen. 


Bowman’s  Root,  or  Indian  Physic. 

In  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
there  was  nothing  which  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  June  than  a  native  plant  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  rather  inelegant  name  of  Bowman’s 


Root  or  Indian  Physic.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Gillenia  tr if oliata  ;  and  we  think  that  those  who 
dislike  botanical  names  will  prefer  to  call  this 
plant  Gillenia,  rather  than  by  either  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  names,  which  have  a  strong  flavor  of  the 
shop.  The  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  Spi¬ 
ralis,  and  in  its  foliage  resembles  some  of  them. 
The  stems  are  two  to  three  feet  high,  several 
from  a  root,  of  a  pleasing  reddish  color,  and 
clothed  with  neat,  dark-green  foliage.  The  flow¬ 
ers  form  a  large,  loose  cluster,  one  of  which, 
much  reduced  in  size,  is  given  in  the  engraving. 
The  buds  are  rose-colored,  but  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  rose  color.  The 
appearanceof  a  plant  when  in  flower  is  extreme¬ 
ly  pleasing:  the  colors  of  foliage  and  stem  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  effect,,  and  the  quaint-looking  flow¬ 
ers  are  supported  by  such  slender  stalks  that  at 
a  little  distance  they  appear  as  if  floating  in  the 
air.  The  root  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  having 
been  more  or  less  used  as  such,  it  has  received 
the  names  we  have  already  given  as  well  as 
several  others  having  reference  to  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  Gillenia  is  found  from  New 
York  southward,  in  woods  and  on  the  borders 
of  rivulets.  It  flourishes  better  in  the  soil  of  the 
border  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  when  growing 
wild,  as  not  having  to  struggle  with  other 
plants,  it  has  a  chance  to  develop  its  form.  It  is 
readily  multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
as  they  will  otherwise  be  long  in  germinating. 


rowman’s  root,  or  Indian  PHYSIC. — {Gillenia  tnfoliala.) 
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Cranberry  Culture. 


“Cranberry  Culture,  by  Joseph  J.  White,  a 
Practical  Grower,”  is  the  modest  title  of  a  work 
recently  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Company. 
Cranberry  culture  has  developed  wonderfully 
since  the  time  Mr.  Eastwood  wrote  the  only 
considerable  treatise  we  had  upon  the  subject. 


Fig.  1. — BILL  HOOK. 

The  present  work  not  only  gives  instructions 
drawn  from  the  author’s  own  experience,  but 
presents  the  practice  of  the  most  advanced  prac¬ 
tical  growers.  Some  who  have  wrjtten  upon 
the  subject  have  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  cran¬ 
berries  would  grow  almost  anywhere.  The 
author  states  distinctly,  and  various  other  grow¬ 
ers  sustain  him — that  successful  culture  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  certain  conditions  are  pres¬ 
ent.  Where  these  are  wanting,  vines  may  grow, 
but  their  culture  will  not  be  profitable.  The 


TUIiFING  A  SWAMP. 


requisites  are  muck,  sand,  and  ability  to  drain 
the  meadow  for  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  to 
flow  it  at  will.  Natural  bogs -are  sometimes 
found  which  may  be  improved  at  a  moderate 
outlay,  but  the  great  majority  of  plantations  are 
made  by  clearing  the  swamps  and  setting  out 
the  plants.  In  many  swampy  places  there  are 
5  or  G  indies  of  muck,  underlaid  by  sand,  which 
may  be  prepared  for  cranberries  by  simply  plow¬ 
ing  under  the  muck  and  turning  up  a  layer  of 
sand.  In  swamps  where  the  muck  is  deep,  sand 


preparing  a  swamp,  we  give  an  outline  of  Mr. 
White’s  directions.  The  first  step  is  to  open  a 
ditch  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  muck.  The  bushes  are  cut  down  by 
means  of  a  bill-hook  like  that  shown  in  figure 
1,  collected  in  heaps,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
dried,  burned.  Turfing,  or  “scalping,”  is  next 
in  order;  the  whole  grassy  and  weedy  surface 
is  to  be  removed.  The  turf  is  cut,  into 
strips  a  foot  wide,  by  the  use  of  a  cleav¬ 
er  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  in  pieces  by  means  of  a  turfing- 
hoe,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  pieces 
of  turf  are  used  to  make  a  fence  or  wall 
around  the  plantation.  The  cost  of  turfing  is 
$40  per  acre,  and  the  hauling  off  and  building 
the  fence  costs  about  as  much  more.  Any  stumps 
which  remain  are  removed.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  ditches,  to  drain  all  parts  of  the  meadow 
a  foot  or  13  inches,  are  cut,  and  the  meadow  is 
ready  for  sanding.  Sand  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  clay  or  loam,  is  spread  regularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  meadow  to  the  depth  of  2 
to  G  inches,  according  to  the  depth  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  muck.  The  sand  may  be  carried 
on  in  wheelbarrows  running 
upon  plank,  or  a  portable 
railroad  may  be  used,  like 
that  shown  in  figure  3.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  spring,  and 
the  different  methods  of  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  are  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  and  illustrated,  as  are 
the  after  treatment-  of  the 
meadows,  gathering  the  crop, 
overcoming  insects — in  short, 
all  that  one  needs  to  know 
about  cranberry  culture  seems 
to  be  contained  in  this  work. 
As  we  are  frequently  asked 
about  flooding,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  done  after  vegetation 
has  ceased  in  autumn,  for  the 
protection  of  the  plants  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  the  water  being 
kept  on  until  spring  has  fairly  opened.  The 
meadows  are  again  flooded  just  before  the 
blossoms  open,  to  destroy  the  vine-worm.  At 
this  time  the  water  is  kept  on  only  24  hours. 


Camellias  in  Window  Culture. 


Fig.  3. — SANDING  A  MEADOW. 

must  be  at  hand  to  spread  upon  the  surface. 
Mr.  White  gives  full  directions  for  preparing 
the  different  localities  that  are  naturally  availa¬ 
ble.  As  summer  is  the  most  favorable  time  for 


Of  all  the- green-house  plants  grown  in  win¬ 
dow  culture,  there  is  none  with  which  the  ama¬ 
teur  is  so  generally  unsuccessful  as  the  Camel¬ 
lia.  All  goes  well  until  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  swell,  and  then  they  begin 
to  blast  and  drop,  carrying 
with  them  the  anticipations 
of  the  grower.  The  trouble  is 
a  too  hot  and  dry  atmosphere. 
A  correspondent,  whose  abun- 
dant  bloom  last  winter  we  had 
'  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  writes: 

“  I  have  had  capital  success 
with  Camellias  this  winter. 
These  are  generally  failures 
$  in  the  dwelling-house,  as  the 
■2:  ■  buds  drop  just  about  the  time 
;  -  they  should  open.  The  win¬ 
dow  of  an  upper  hall  was  de¬ 
voted  to  camellias  and  a  few 
other  plants;  twice  during  the 
winter  the  earth  in  the  puts 
froze,  and  twice  they  were  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warm  room  to  prevent  freezing.  In 
February  the  buds  began  to  show  signs  of  open¬ 
ing,  and  sucli  plants  as  were  ready  to  flower 
were  taken  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  rap¬ 


idly  came  into  full  bloom.  One  later  than  the 
rest  has  over  a  dozen  flowers  on  it  now  (in 
April).  Those  who  have  no  green  houses  can 
have  Camellias  if  they  will  only  take  a  little 
trouble;  and  so  magnificent  a  flower  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Nice,  moderate-sized 
plants  can  be  bought  at  from  $1  to  $3,  and  up¬ 
wards.  Keep  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a  shad¬ 
ed  place  all  summer,  taking  care  that  they  do 
not  get  too  dry  and  that  no  insects  eat  the 
leaves.  I  don’t  know  what  one  it  was,  but  some 
“bug”  disfigured  the  leaves  of  one  of  my  plants. 
When  frosty  nights  come,  remove  the  plants  to 
the  house,  to  a  room  without  any  fire,  and  keep 
the  window  open  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold. 
Water  as  needed,  and  during  the  winter,  wash 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  every 
week  or  two.  A  moderate  freezing  will  not 
hurt  the  plants,  unless  the  buds  are  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  prevent  it  altogether 
by  removal  to  a  slightly  warmer  place  during 
very  cold  nights.  As  soon  as  the  buds  swell 
enough  to  show  the  color  of  the  petals,  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  sitting-room  where  their 
flowers  can  be  enjoyed.  Soon  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen,  the  camellia  makes  its  wood  growth. 
At  this  time  it  may  be  repotted,  giving  it  fresh 
soil,  in  the  same  pot,  if  a  cramped  condition  of 
the  roots  does  not  show  that  a  larger  one  is 
needed.  Fresh  soil,  such  as  decomposed  sods, 
is  as  good  as  any  of  the  mixtures  of  peat,  sand, 
and  other  things  recommended  by  the  books. 
Prune  into  shape,  if  necessary,  and  the  plant 
will  push  its  new  shoots  and  grow  rapidly. 
During  the  time  it  is  growing,  give  it  plenty 
of  water  and  all  the  light  possible.  Set  the 
plants  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  frosty  nights 
are  over.  The  treatment  is  simple  enough,  and 
the  success  most  gratifying.” 


The  Twelve-Spotted  Squash-Beetle. 

Squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  in  fact,  the 
whole  Gourd  Family,  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in 
the  way  of  insect  attacks.  The  little  “flea” 
attacks  them  while  in  the  seed-leaf,  then  comes 
the  striped-bug,  and  after  these,  the  disgusting 
squash-bug;  all  of  these  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
unless  the  borer  comes  along,  and  by  going  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  destroys  the  vine  out¬ 
right.  To  this  list  we  have  to  add  the  Twelve- 
spotted  Beetle — Didbrotica  Yl-punctata.  "We 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  pest  some  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  garden  in  Michigan.  We  had, 
at  that  time,  never  heard  of  it  at  the  East,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  in  Harris’  Insects.  Now  it  is 
disastrously  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  we  have  heard  more  of 
it  this  year  than  in  previous  ones. 

The  beetle  presents  a  general  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  “  Lady-birds,”  or 
Coccinellas,  but  it  is  of  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  color, with  twelve  roundish  black 
spots  upon  its  wing  cases.  The  engraving  shows 
the  insect  of  about  twice  its  real  size.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  striped-bug,  and  a  great 
many  times  more  mischievous  ;  while  the  plants 
will  soon  get  strong  enough  to  not  mind  the 
striped-hug,  this  one  will  attack  them  when  in 
full  vigor,  and  wherever  it  goes  it  makes  as 
clean  work  as  if  fire  had  been  among  the  leaves. 
This  insect  is  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  the 
flowers  of  Dahlias  and  Asters.  We  find  but 
little  account  of  its  habits  in  the  Entomological 
works,  but  know  that,  excepting  the  borer,  it  is 
the  worst  enemy  that  the  grower  of  melons,  etc., 
has  to  contend  with.  We  know  of  no  remedy 
save  hand-picking.  By  going  over  the  vines 
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early  in  the  morning,  they  are  easily  captured, 
but  if  left  until  the  sun  is  warm,  they  take  to 
flight  as  soon  as  one  approaches.  We  have 
found  clusters  of  yellow  eggs  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  we  suppose  to  be¬ 
long  to  this  insect,  at  any  rate,  we  thought  it 
would  be  safe  to  crush  them  on  suspicion. 


The  Field  Culture  of  Sage. 


ET  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  regret  to  have  to  differ  with  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  on  the  Culture  of  Sage,  as 
described  in  his  article  in  May  last;  but  believ¬ 
ing  that  in'  our  system  of  culture  there  is  a 
greater  saving  of  labor,  besides  being  produc¬ 
tive  of  larger  crops  than  the  system  he  recom¬ 
mends,  I  lay  it  before  your  readers.  Instead  of 
sowing  the  seed  where  the  crop  is  to  grow,  as 
Mr.  Gregory  advises,  we  sow  thickly  in  beds 
just  as  we  sow  seeds  of  celery,  cabbage,  or  any 
other  plant  that  requires  transplanting.  The 
space  required  for  the  seed  is  small,  compared 
with  the  area  the  crop  occupies  in  the  field ;  and 
we  are  careful  to  prepare  the  bed  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  best  manner,  by  thorough  plowing, 
harrowing,  and  raking,  until  we  get  a  level  and 
even  surface  on  which  to  sow.  After  sowing, 
the  beds  are  deeply  but  evenly  raked,  so  that 
the  seed  is  covered  an  inch  or  so ;  we  then  either 
roll  the  beds,  or  pat  down  with  the  back  of  a 
spade.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seed  with  us  is 
about  the  last  week  of  April  or  first  week  of 
May.  I  am  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  way 
of  starting  the  seed,  as,  unless  plump  and  fresh, 
it  does  not  germinate  freely.  The  seed  is  sown 
about  as  thickly  as  we  sow  cabbage  seeds,  hav¬ 
ing  them  about  half  an  inch  apart;  of  course 
it  is  not  practicable  to  do  this  exactly,  but  we 
try  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  we  can.  After  the 
plants  are  half  an  inch  high,  the  beds  are  gone 
over  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  weeds.  By  July  the  Sage  will  be  3 
or  4  inches  high,  and  we  then  transplant  it  as  a 
second  crop  on  ground  that  has  been  previously 
manured  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
from  which  has  already  been  sold  our  spring 
crops  of  Beets,  Radishes,  Onions,  Cabbages,  etc. 
No  further  manuring  is  necessary  for  the  Sage 
crop;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  again  break  up 
the  ground  well  by  plowing  and  harrowing. — 
The  Sage  is  then  set  'out,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  8  or  9  inches  between  the  plants.  Now  it  is 
in  thus  transplanting,  that  I  claim  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  saves  labor,  saves  land,  and  saves  manure ; 
for  if  the  seed  is  sown  where  it  is  to  grow,  as 
Mr.  Gregory  does  it,  every  man  who  has  ever 
grown  the  crop,  knows  that  it  must  entail  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  to  keep  the  seedlings 
from  getting  choked  by  weeds  ;  for  Sage  seed  is 
not  only  slow  to  germinate,  but  far  slower  in 
growth  than  most  weeds,  and  must  fight  a  very 
unequal  battle  with  these  sturdy  enemies  of  the 
gaidener  forat  least  two  monthsof  the  summer* 
or,  until  such  time  as  it  can  cover  up  the  ground 
and  crowd  the  weeds  down,  which  would  not 
usually  be  the  case  before  August.  But  when, 
as  in  our  case,  it  is  transplanted,  we  have  newly 
turned  up  soil  to  plant  in,  and  the  plants  are  set 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  our  small  steel  rakes 
to  pass  between,  so  that  comparatively  little  la¬ 
bor  is  needed  to  keep  the  crop  clean  ;  nothing 
compared  to-  what  it  would  be  were  the  seeds 
sown  so  that  the  crop  would  be  made  without 
transplanting. 

Mi*.  Gregory  may  claim  that  our  labor  in 
transplanting  is  equal  to  what  it  would  be  to 
clean  the  seed  rows.  An  acre  contains  about 


50,000  plants,  and  costs  us  now  about  $10  to 
plant, — say  $1.50  a  day  for  men  and  50  ct.s.  for 
boys.  An  experienced  planter,  with  a  boy  to 
drop  the  plants  on  the  line,  will  plant  10,000 
per  day,  or  about  1,000  plants  per  hour;  this  is 
the  average,  though  I  have  hands  who  would 
plant  1,500  plants  per  hour.  Now  unless  Mr. 
Gregory  has  some  way  of  keeping  weeds  from 
growing  that  we  have  yet  to  learn,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  it  would  take  less  than  $50  to  keep 
an  acre  of  his  Sage  crop  (when  sown  in  seed 
rows,)  clean  for  the  six  weeks  that  must  inter¬ 
vene  before  ours  is  planted  out  at  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  ground  practically  lying  idle, 
while  ours  has  been  bearing  a  spring  crop.  We 
claim  also  that  this  transplanting  is  better  fitted 
to  give  a  leafy  growth  and  less  of  stem,  than  if 
the  plants  had  not  been  disturbed  ;  as  the  tempo¬ 
rary  check  the  plant  receives  tends  to  make  it 
bush  out.  Another  “kink”  in  our  practice,  and 
a  very  important  one,  which  Mr.  Gregory  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  and  one  with  which 
we  not  only  improve  our  crop  in  quality,  but 
add  double  to  its  weight,  is  cutting  out  every  al¬ 
ternate  row  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  covered  by 
the  crop.  Sown  in  May,  transplanted  in  July, 
and  set  out  one  foot  apart,  by  the  middle  of 
September  the  ground  will  be  covered  entirely, 
looking  like  a  clover  field ;  allow  this  mass  to 
grow  for  another  month  as  it  is,  and  you  would 
not  increase  the  weight  of  leaves;  the  plants 
would  grow  taller,  keeping  the  green  and  mar¬ 
ketable  leaves  on  the  top,  but  only  yellow  and 
withered  ones  and  plenty  of  woody  stems  be- 
below.  But  by  cutting  out  every  alternate  row, 
the  remaining  rows  are  allowed  light  and  air, 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  will  have  spread  so  as 
again  to  cover  up  the  entire  surface,  from  which 
half  the  crop  has  already  been  yathered.  We 
treat  Thyme  in  all  respects  the  same  as  Sage; 
and  I  have  seen  both  these  herbs  on  rich  soil 
not  only  meet  when  left  2  feet  apart,  but  when 
again  every  other  row  at  2  feet  apart  was  cut 
out,  almost  meet  at  4  feet  apart. 

By  this  method  of  cutting  out  every  other 
row,  fully  a  double  crop  is  taken,  and  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  superior  to  what  it  -would  be  were  it  allowed 
to  grow  without  being  thus  thinned  out.  About 
18  years  ago  I  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  the 
importance  of  this  plan  of  doubling  our  crops 
of  herbs;  and  as  I  had  not,  in  those  days,  began 
to  tell  “what  I  know  about  gardening,”  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  for  some  years  before  my 
neighbors  discovered  the  plan. 

Nearly  all  our  herbs  here  are  sold  in  the  green 
state,  tied  two  bunches  together,  so  that  they  can 
be  hung  up  in  the  stores  of  the  butchers  and 
grocers  who  retail  them.  One  plant  usually 
makes  a  bunch  and  a  half;  the  average  price  is 
$1  per  100  bunches,  and  assuming  75,000  bunch¬ 
es  to  an  acre,  we  thus  have  $750  gross  receipts, 
which  is  a  low  average  for  highly  cultivated 
grounds.  I  am  often  asked,  by  correspondents 
at  a  distance,  in  relation  to  the  best  way  of  sell¬ 
ing  herbs  in  New  York  City.  I  will  here  say, 
that  there  is  no  certain  sale  that  I  know  of,  un¬ 
less  they  are  in  the  green  state.  The  season  for 
selling  is  October,  November,  and  December; 
and  if  shipped  in  open  crates,  so  arranged  by 
divisions  of  slats,  that  not  more  than  8  or  9  inch¬ 
es  of  a  layer  would  be  together,  they  could  be 
shipped  at  that  cool  season  to  distances  requir¬ 
ing  fifty  or  sixty  hours  in  the  transit. 


Acii v  KANTUiiS  Lindenii. — In  April  last  we 
figured  a  new  bedding  plant,  Achyranthes  Lin¬ 
denii.  A  trial  of  it  in  the  open  ground  proves 
it  to  be  a  most  valuable  novelty.  Its  very  dark, 


blackish-purple  foliage  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  stands 
the  sun  perfectly,  and  grows  well.  The  figure 
referred  to  was  taken  from  a  weak  green-house 
specimen,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  ereC  and 
robust  habit  of  the  plant  when  grown  out  doers. 

- - —  am— - - - 

Sulphur  for  Mildew. 

The  efficacy  of  sulphur  in  destroying  and 
preventing  mildew,  is  now  well  known,  and  it 
is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  vine-grower,  whether 
lie  cultivates  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 
Where  sulphuring  is  systematically  followed,  it 
is  applied  at  least  three  times  :  just  before  the 
blossoming  of  the  vines,  after  the  fruit  has  set, 
and  when  it  begins  to  color ;  and  besides  these 
stated  periods  it  is  applied  whenever  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mildew  indicates  that  it  is  necessary. 
The  mode  of  application,  by  La  Yergne’s  bel¬ 
lows,  we  have  given  in  a  former  volume.  The 
bellows  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  implement 
and  seed-stores.  The  character  of  the  sulphur 
is  of  importance,  as  much  of  that  found  in  com¬ 
merce  is  liable  to  contain  acid,  and  be  injurious 
to  the  foliage.  An  old  sulphur  refiner  writes  us, 
that  in  refining,  much  of  the  sulphur  becomes 
so  contaminated-  with  acid,  that  the  India-rub¬ 
ber  manufacturers,  who  use  sulphur  largely,  re¬ 
ject  it,  aud  that  this  acid  sulphur  finds  its  way 
into  the  market  through  the  wholesale  drug¬ 
gists.  Sulphur  is  refined  by  converting  it  into 
vapor  by  heating,  and  then  condensing  the 
vapors.  When  the  cooling  of  the  sulphur  vapor 
is  properly  managed,  it  condenses  in  the  form  of 
the  fine  powder  known  as  the  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  This  process  is  called  subliming.  The 
melting  point  of  sulphur  is  258°,  and  the  point 
at  which  it,  lakes  fire  is  302°.  If  in  the  process 
of  refining,  the  sulphur  takes  fire,  sulphurous 
acid  is  produced— the  fumes  which  are  so  disa¬ 
greeable  when  sulphur  is  burned.  Sulphur  con¬ 
taminated  by  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  taste, 
but  a  more  delicate  test  is  litmus  paper.  This 
is  paper  stained  with  a  blue  dye,  which  turns 
red  when  it  is  touched  by  acids;  it  is  kept  by 
the  druggists.  The  sulphur  to  be  tested  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  little  water  and  the  paper  wetted  with 
the  liquid.  If  the  least  trace  of  acid  be  present, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  the  change  in  color  of 
the  paper.  Sometimes  sulphur  is  not  sublimed 
as  above  described,  but  the  crude  lumps  are 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Sulphur  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  free  from  acid.  The  acid  sulphur  is 
no  doubt  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  when  that 
free  from  contamination  cannot  be  procured,  it 
may  be  purified  by  washing.  The  sulphur  is 
placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  water  poured  on, 
and  thoroughly  stirred  ;  when  the  sulphur  has 
settled,  the  water  is  poured  off.  This  process  is 
to  be  repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  water  un¬ 
til  the  washings,  tested  with  litmus  paper,  no 
longer  show  the  presence  of  acid.  The  sulphur, 
being  drained,  is  dried,  and,  if  lumpy,  sifted. 

- -  ■  —o— - -  - 

A  Native  Crinum. — ( Crinum  Americanum.) 

The  exotic  species  of  Crinum  are  well-known, 
showy  ornaments  of  hot-houses,  and  we  have 
one,  a  native  of  Florida,  which,  if  not  so  brill¬ 
iantly  colored  as  the  others,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  plant.  This  spring  we  received 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Brooklyn,  a  few  nulbs 
of  this  Crinum,  which  allowed  us  to  see  it  in 
flower.  The  flowers  are  from  G  to  8  inches  long, 
and  borne  from  twro  to  four  together  at  the  end 
of  a  stalk,  which  is  a  foot  or  more  high ;  they 
are  white,  delicate  in  texture,  and  fragrant.  The 
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engraving  gives  a  representation  of  the 
plant,  reduced,  of  course,  in  size.  This 
Crinum  is  a  native  of  the  river  swamps 
of  Florida,  and  it  will  probably  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  up  the  bulhs  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
if  Mr.  Allen  succeeds  in  adding  this 
to  our  list  of  popular  bulbs;  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  plant— which 
we  are  always  pleased  to  see  brought 
into  cultivation — it  has  merits  of  its 
own  which  will  commend  it  to  those 
who  love  delicate  and  modest  flowers. 

Notes  on  Strawberries. 


In  conversation  with  an  experienced 
Strawberry  amateur  a  short  time  ago, 
he  remarked  that  we  had  made  no 
progress  in  strawberries  in  ten  years — 
indeed,  that  our  present  varieties  were 
not  so  good  as  those  that  were  popular 
ten  years  ago.  Our  friend  was  nearly 
right;  we  have  allowed  many  excellent 
varieties  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  instead, 
accepted  fruit  that  was  either  of  large  size 
or  very  productive.  The  ease  with  which 
the  Wilson  can  he  raised  has  caused 
fruit  which  required  careful  cultivation 
to  he  discarded ;  and  the  enormous  size 
of  the  Seth  Boyden  has  made  us  forget 
the  flavor  of  such  varieties  as  Ilovey’s 
Seedling  and  Hooker.  Then  again 
the  introduction  of  such  musky  varieties 
as  the  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  which  has 
but  little  strawberry  taste  about  it,  has 
created  a  false  standard  of  flavor.  We 
would  not  be  understood  as  condemn¬ 
ing  large  berries,  hut  size  cannot  com¬ 
pensate  for  lack  of  flavor.  The  grower 
for  market  needs  a  productive  fruit,  one 
that  is  sufficiently  firm  to  carry  well,  and  of 
good  color  and  size.  The  amateur  who  grows 
for  his  own  table  will  be  content  with  fewer 
berries  of  a  high  flavor,  and  the  ability  to  bear 
transportation  is  of  no  consequence  to  him.  We 
append  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  we  have  grown  or  have  tested  this  season. 

Nicanor. — We  fruited  this  variety  on  young 
plants  put  out  last  fall,  and  have  seen  it  on  two- 
year-old  plants  under  the  best  treatment,  and 
wonder  why  so  little  has  been  said  about  it.  It 
is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  in  productiveness  it  is 
remarkable,  if  not  unequalled.  The  berry, 
though  not  of  the  largest,  is  of  good  size,  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Our 
illustration,  (fig.  1,)  is  from  only  a  medium-sized 
berry.  Should  this  variety,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  do  as  well  as  in  the  instances  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  must  become  a  popular  fruit. 


Fig.  3.— LATE  PROLIFIC. 

Seth  Boyden. —  This  was  first  exhibited  as 
Boyden’s  No.  30.  Three  years  ago  we  de¬ 


scribed  and  figured  it  as  “  Seth  Boyden,”  and 
since  the  death  of  the  originator,  this  name  has 


Fig.  1.— NICANOR. 


Fig.  2. — kubis. 


been  generally  adopted.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  large  berries,  being  a  good  bearer,  of  a 
fine  shape,  and  little  disposed  to  cockscomb,  and 
its  conspicuous  polished  neck  makes  it  showy 
and  attractive.  It  unfortunately  lacks  flavor 
and  is  rather  soft,  but  it  is  the  best  large 
berry  yet  introduced  into  general  cultivation. 

Colfax. — This  variety  was  heralded  a  year  or 
two  ago,  as  something  remarkable.  Dr.  Ilex- 
amer  recently  exhibited  it  as  the  “poorest 
strawberry  ever  grown,”  a  statement  that  both 
its  appearance  and  taste  confirmed. 

Late  Prolific. — E.  W.  Durand,  Irvington,  N. 
J.  This  variety  took  the  prize  at  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons’  Exhibition,  as  the  best  variety  not  before 
exhibited.  It  is  a  cross  between  Haquin  and  a 
seedling  of  Mr.  Durand’s,  which  was  itself  a 
cross  between  Green  Prolific  and  Triomphe 
de  Gand.  Hermaphrodite.  The  foliage  is 
very  vigorous,  of  a  dark  green,  and  endures 


the  sun.  The  fruit  of  the  largest 
size;  obtusely  conical,  and  not  inclined 
to  cockscomb.  Seeds  in  medium  de¬ 
pressions;  surface  brilliant,  bright  crim¬ 
son  ;  flesh  crimson  with  a  few  white 
streaks,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  spright¬ 
ly  flavor.  On  Mr.  Durand’s  grounds 
this  is  certainly  a  very  promising  berry, 
but  Mr.  D.  wisely  declines  to  dissem¬ 
inate  it  until  lie  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  it  retains  its  good  qualities.  (Fig.  3.) 

Bubis. — Mr.  Louis  Bitz,  of  San  Souci 
Fruit  Farm,  Plainville,  Ohio,  has  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  novelties,  espe¬ 
cially  of  foreign  varieties.  He  sent  us 
a  number  of  varieties  for  trial,  and 
though  small  plants,  some  of  them  fruit¬ 
ed.  One  of  them,  It u bis,  pleased  us  so 
much  that  we  have  figured  it,  (fig.  2,) 
though  being  the  product  of  a  plant  set 
out  this  spring,  it  cannot  do  justice  in 
size.  This  variety  originated  with  Dr. 
Nicaise,  in  1868.  The  berry  is  bright 
scarlet,  and  very  glossy  ;  seeds  but  little 
imbedded;  flesh  rosy-white,  solid,  juicy 
sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  not 
safe  to  commend  a  berry  with  so  slight 
an  experience  with  it,  but  it  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  which  we  have  strong  hopes. 

Her  Majesty  is  another  new  sort  from 
Mr.  Ritz.  The  few  berries  we  had 
were  large,  of  a  fine  carmine  color,  and 
possessing  excellent  characters,  being 
fine,  sweet,  and  of  delicious  flavor. 

Mexican  Everbearing.  It  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  we  shall  say  something  of  this 
bone  of  contention.  We  have  it  grow¬ 
ing,  and  if  it  is  in  any  important  char¬ 
acter  different  from,  or  better  than,  the 
Monthly  Alpine,  we  are  unable  to  see 
it.  Mr.  Meehan  finds  a  difference  in  the  young 
leaves,  but  as  we  do  not  grow  the  plant  for 
leaves,  that  has  no  practical  bearing.  There 
are  some  who  fancy  Alpine  strawberries,  and 
these  will  be  pleased  with  the  Mexican,  Autumn 
Galande,  or  a  half-dozen  others,  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  in  which  consists  in  the  name.  A  pot 
each  of  the  Mexican  and  Alpine  was  exhibited 
at  Bliss  &  Sons’  show,  without  labels.  There 
were  many  persons  present  who  are  practical 
strawberry  growers,  and  none  of  them  could 
see  in  what  particular  the  plants  differed. 

Black  Defiance. — (Fig.  4.)  Another  seedling 
by  Mr.  Durand,  which  received  the  premium  at 
the  N.  J.  State  Fair  in  1868.  It  was  exhibited 
at  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons’  show,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention  by  its  large  size  and  very  dark 
rich  color.  This  year  it  has  not  proved  as 


Fig.  4. — BLACK  DEFIANCE. 

abundant  a  bearer  as  heretofore.  Its  richness  of 
color  and  flavor  will  commend  it  to  the  amateur. 
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( For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  ”  pages. ) 


Bottling  and  Corking. 


Among'  household  operations  that  of  bottling, 
including  the  most  important  part,  corking,  is 
usually  carelessly  done. 
With  many  liquids  their 
preservation  depends  up¬ 
on  the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  air.  Good  corks  are 
essential,  and  those  should 
be  selected  which  have  the 
fewest  holes  or  imperfec¬ 
tions  iu  them.  The  com¬ 
pressibility  and  elasticity 
of  cork  arc  remarkable ; 
and  these  qualities,  which 
especially  adapt  it  to  its 
use  are  qualities  which  no 
substitute  possesses.  In 
thorough  corking,  a  cork 
much  larger  than  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  is  used,  and 
is  driven  in  with  considera¬ 
ble  force.  A  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  is  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  skillful  corking.  In  this  the  cork  is 
about  t  wice  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  is  compressed  and  forced  in  by  a  power¬ 
ful  machine.  In  household  practice,  nothing  so 
complete  as  this  is  required.  We  have  recently 
seen  in  the  House-furnishing  establishment  of  J. 


Fig.  1.  Fig. 


Fig.  3.— CORK  PRESS. 


H.  Baldwin,  a  German  contrivance  for  compressing 
the  corks  in  bottling.  Its  structure  and  operation 
will  be  understood  by  the  inspection  of  fig.  1,  and 
the  section,  fig.  2.  It  is  essentially  a  conical  tube 
with  a  plunger.  The  apparatus  is  set  upon  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  the  plunger  lifted,  and  a  cork  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  opening 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
—The  cork  drops  into 
the  cavity  a,  figure  2, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
Fig.  4. — loop.  tapers  downwards;  it  is 

lined  with  metal.  By 
striking  upon  the  top  of  the  plunger  with  a  mal¬ 
let,  the  cork  is  driven  downwards,  and  so  much 
compressed  in  its  passage,  that  it  enters  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  with  ease.  Good  corks  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  soaked  in  warm  water,  to  render  them 
pliant,  and  then  be  pressed  and  driven  in  with  a 
wooden  driver;  a  flat 
piece  of  heavy  wood  or  a 
mallet  will  answer.  In 
filling  the  bottle  it 
should  not  be  so  full 
that  tlie  cork  will  touch 
the  liquid,  as  the  bot¬ 
tle  will  be  broken  in 
driving  the  cork.  There  should  be  a  space  of  an 
inch  ormore  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cork  ;  this  will  prevent  breaking. 
There  are  cork  pressers  made  of  iron,  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  wooden  lever  like  that  shown  in  figure  3  will 
answer.  If  the  corks  are  to  be  sealed  the  project¬ 
ing  portion  should  be  cut  off  even  with  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  before  dipping  them  in  the  melted 
wax.  Liquids  such  as  ginger-pop,  beer,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  bottle, 
need  to  have  the  corks  tied  down.  In  this  case  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  cork  is  not.  cut  off.  There 


Fig.  5. — tie. 


are  several  kinds  of  knots  used  in  tying,  one  of 
the  easiest  of  which  we  give.  Form  a  loop  as  shown 
in  figure  4,  then  turn  up 
that  part  of  the  string  a, 
which  crosses  the  loop, 
as  in  fig.  5.  This  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  ends  may  be 
made  to  fit  beneath  the 
lip,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  two 
ends  are  then  tied  above 
the  cork.  Bottles  con¬ 
taining  liquids  if  intend¬ 
ed  to  remain  a  longtime, 
should  he  laid  upon  the  side,  as  this  prevents 
the  cork  from  becoming  dry  and  admitting  air. 

- . — raaesi*— - »-•- - - — — 

About,  Keeping  Cool. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Amid  the  fierce  heats  of  July  and  August,  it 
seems  impossible  to  “keep  cool”  always,  but  with 
proper  care  much  may  be  done  to  make  life  more 
tolerable  than  we  usually  find  it.  The  whole  house 
should  be  opened  and  well  aired  in  the  cool,  fresh 
morning,  letting  in  the  sunshine  for  a  little  while. 
Everything  thrives  best  with  phnty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  ;  but  we  have  to  choose  between  evils  in 
some  of  the  hottest  days,  and  I  think  we  shall 
prefer  shaded  rooms  that  are  comfortably  cool,  to 
a  brighter  light  and  oppressive  heat,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Rooms  may  be  kept  com¬ 
paratively  cool  if  they  are  shaded,  beginning  early  in 
the  day,  on  the  side  where  the  sun’s  direct  rays  beat 
in.  If  there  are  no  wooden  blinds  at  the  windows, 
thick  paper  curtains  answer  very  well,  and  may  be 
drawn  down  close,  if  light  can  be  admitted  from 
another  side,  or  they  may  be  raised  only  while  the 
room  is  actually  occupied.  During  the  busy  part 
of  the  day  our  sitting-rooms  are  often  vacant  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  and  they  should  be  guarded  from 
the  heat  of  the  kitchen  stove.  Our  comfort  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  upon  the  “looks”  of  things. 
Clean  rooms  seem  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer,  than  untidy  ones.  The  sight  of  clean 
muslin  or  lace  curtains  refreshes  one  in  summer; 
and  so  does  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  muslin  or  a 
calico  frock,  or  a  “  spick-and-span  ”  linen  coat  and 
trowsers.  A  room  full  of  buzzing  flies  never  seems 
comfortable,  but  it  is  not  well  to  keep  darkened 
rooms  all  summer  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
flies.  Better  have  netting  in  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  set  fresh  fly-traps  every  day.  With  clean 
breezy  rooms,  netting  is  hardly  necessary  where 
mosquitoes  are  scarce,  especially  if  there  are  no 
bad  breeding  places  for  flies  in  drains,  compost 
heaps  and  out-houses.  I  don’t  know  much  about 
fly-poisons.  We  have  tried  cobalt  and  fly-paper, 
but  nothing  serves  us  so  well  as  traps,  made  thus  : 
Half  fill  a  tumbler  with  strong  soap  suds,  and  cover 
it  with  a  thin  slice  of  bread,  spread  on  the  under  side 
with  molasses ;  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  middle, 
smearing  its  edge  witl;  molasses.  Set  a  trap 
near  each  window,  and  knock  upon  its  cover  every 
little  while,  and  down  go  dozens  of  victims  to  a 
soapy  death.  Don’t  let  the  glass  stand  long  enough 
to  become  like  the  “  ointment  of  the  apothecary.” 
Straw  matting  is  more  suitable  than  woolen  car¬ 
peting  for  summer.  Many  prefer  it  all  the  year 
round,  witl)  large  rugs  to  lay  over  it  in  winter. 
An  instructed  taste  will  prefer  clean,  bare  floors  to 
greasy  carpets  with  untold  horrors  of  dust  beneath 
them.  I  think  Art  has  not  yet  done  its  best  for  us 
in  the  way  of  floors— at  least  for  dwelliug-liouses. 
When  it  does  take  hold  of  the  matter,  I  suspect 
that  nailed-down  carpets  will  go  out  of  fashion,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  human  lungs.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  stores  aud  offices,  and  country  school- 
houses  to  sprinkle  the  bare  floor  frequently  with 
cold  water,  which  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  tem¬ 
perature.  A  sheet  rung  out  of  cold  water  and  hung 
in  a  room  has  the  same  effect.  I  suppose  the  pitch¬ 
er  of  ice-water  on  the  table  comforts  us  not  only 
by  its  cool  suggestions  to  the  imagination — as  the 
reading  of  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations  makes  life 


endurable  to  some  imaginative  people  when  the 
mercury  touches  100°  above  zero, — and  by  its  effect 
upon  us  as  we  drink,  but  it  constantly  produces  a 
cooling  effect  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  room;  as 
nature  seeks  to  produce  an  equilibrium  of  heat. 

It  is  on  account  of  tt.is  constaut  tendency  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  different  tilings  in  the 
same  neighborhood  that  we  choose  fabrics  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear  which  will  best  conduct  away  the  heat  of 
our  bodies.  The  human  body,  when  healthy,  varies 
little  from  a  temperature  of  98°,  the  world  over. 
Tlie  atmosphere  is  seldom  so  warm  as  this,  so  the 
body  is  almost  constantly  parting  with  its  heat; 
but  tlie  internal  fires  keep  up  the  supply  in  pro- 
poition  as  they  arc  fed  by  our  diet,  pure  air,  and 
exercise.  When  the  atmosphere  is  almost  or  quite 
as  warm  as  our  bodies,  we  are  uncomfortable,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  part  fast  enough  with  tlie  extra 
warmth  produced,  and  we  seek  tlie  aid  of  rapid 
currents  of  air,  using  fans  to  create  artificial  breezes. 
Linen  garments,  being  good  conductors  of  heat, 
are  the  coolest  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  higher 
than  blood-heat,  or  9815.  But  for  keeping  out  exter¬ 
nal  ticat  when  working  in  very  hot  rooms,  or  in  tlie 
hottest  days  of  summer,  flannel  serves  best.  For 
this  reason  we  wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  keep  it  from 
melting.  How  people  do  sometimes  burden  them¬ 
selves  with  unnecessary  clothing  !  Are  the  demands 
of  fashion  so  very  imperative?  or  are  the  poor  hu¬ 
man  creatures  who  go  loaded  down  with  broad¬ 
cloth,  or  heavy  silks  and  rich  shawls,  so  stupid  that 
they  don’t  know  how  to  be  comfortable?  Thin 
lawns  and  muslins,  white  or  of  light  tints,  are  the 
coolest  ladies’  fabrics— comfortable  alike  to  wearer 
and  beholder.  A  fresh  calico  frock  is  cooler  tlum 
one  of  silk  or  worsted,  and  is  always  in  good  taste. 
Close  hands  at  the  neck  and  wrists  add  to  tlie 
warmth  of  a  garment.  A  lace  collar,  or  bit  of  laeo 
sewed  in  tlie  neck  of  a  dress,  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  linen  collar.  Dressed  in  clean,  airy  gar¬ 
ments,  and  sitting  at  leisure  in  rooms  from  which 
the  glaring  sunshine  is  excluded,  with  cool  lace  or 
muslin  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  with  sprays  of 
delicate  flowers  and  trailing  vines  in  vases  on  table 
and  mantels,  with  a  dewy  pitcher  of  ice-water, 
or  iced-lemonade  ready  for  any  thirsty  one,  and 
with  fans  conveniently  disposed,  a  reasonable  per¬ 
son  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  heat. 

But,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  hav-field  ? 
Our  good  old  friend,  the  cook-stove,  lias  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  demon  in  such  weather.  If  possible,  tlie 
cooking  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  with  the 
coming  of  summer.  If  the  regular  occupant  of  tlie 
kitchen,  with  its  reservoir  and  roasting  oven,  is  too 
heavy  or  too  precious  to  be  removed  to  the  wood¬ 
shed  or  back  “stoop,”  a  cheap  second-hand  stove 
could  be  made  to  do  most  of  tlie  ordinary  work,  and 
a  small  charcoal  furnace  would  boil  the  tea-kettle 
and  heat  the  flat-irons.  One  summer,  our  cook- 
room  was  a  rough  shed,  with  a  wall  on  only  one  side 
(the  wall  of  the  house)  and  we  never  enjoyed  the 
necessary  work  over  a  cook-stove  so  well  before 
nor  since.  There  are  few  women  that  would  n’t  like 
to  hear  tlie  birds  sing  while  getting  breakfast.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  a  hot  stove  in  a  room  where 
the  exercise  of  house-work  is  mainly  taken  ;  but  it 
is  quite  too  bad  if  those  who  have  been  busy  in 
preparing  the  dinner,  and  those  who  have  just  come 
in  from  the  sweltering  harvest-field,  must  sit  down 
to  their  meal  in  proximity  to  a  raging  fire.  Better 
dine  in  the  parlor  if  that  is  the  only  alternative. 

If  the  poor  people  who  can’t  get  a  comfortable 
breath  of  air  while  they  eat,  attempt  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  with  the  most  heating  kinds  of  food — as  fat, 
starch,  and  sugar,  or  their  compounds,  how  can  they 
reasonably  pray  for  comfort  ?  The  experience  of 
,  all  observing  people  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  with  respect  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  healing-  or  nour¬ 
ishing  the  body.  Iu  animal  food  the  fat  contributes 
little  except  heat;  the  lean  part  being  that  which 
builds  up  the  body  and  gives  strength.  In  the 
wheat  kernel  the  inner  portion  which  makes  the 
fine,  white  flour,  is  largely  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
starch;  while  the  muscle-making,  strength-produc¬ 
ing  portion  of  darker  color  lies  between  this  and 
the  woody  bran,  aud  is  nearly  all  sifted  out  in  the 
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bolting  of  the  flour,  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  Unbolt¬ 
ed  wheat  flour  contains  all  the  elements  needed  by 
the  body.  Fine,  white  flour,  so  highly  prized  by 
ignorant  house  keepers,  contributes  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  fuel  for  the  burning-up  of  worn-out  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  body.  Just  think  then  of  the  absurdi¬ 
ty,  on  a  hot  July  or  August  day,  of  such  a  dinner 
as  is  common  among  farmers,  consisting  of  fried 
pork  (fat,  nearly  all  carbon  or  fuel) ;  potatoes  (near¬ 
ly  all  starch,  or  fuel  for  combustion) ;  bread  made 
of  fine,  wheat  flour  (starch,  or  fuel) ;  butter  (which 
is  the  oily,  or  carbonaceous  portion  of  milk,  that,  if 
taken  whole,  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  body); 
pie  (whose  crust  is  indigestible  fine  flour  and 
fat) ;  and  suppose  we  add  to  this  hot  coffee  ! 

Think  of  this  combination  for  a  “tea!”  fine, 
flour  bread,  perhaps  “hot,  shortened  biscuit;”  but¬ 
ter  ;  fine  crackers  ;  rich  cakes  and  cookies  ;  sweet¬ 
ened  preserves,  or  highly  sweetened  sauces  of  any 
kind;  hot  tea.  How  unreasonable!  Bread  made 
of  unbolted,  wheat  flour,  lean  meat,  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  fresh  fruits,  are  the  best  articles  for  sum¬ 
mer  diet.  Butter  is  not  a  necessity,  but.  do  not 
think  to  substitute  molasses,  for  that  is  quite  as 
heating.  A  great  many  sensible  folks  give  sincere 
thanks  for  a  supper  of  unbolted  wheat  “gems,” 
with  good  apple-sauce,  or  eat  with  keen  relish  and 
an  intelligent  expectation  of  benefit,  “  wheaten 
grits”  boiled  soft,  with  strawberries  and  other  fruits. 
The  melons  and  berries  and  tree  fruits  that  come 
with  the  season,  are  wholesome  and  comforting 
articles  of  summer  diet,  if  taken  as  food  at  meal 
times.  Hot  food  and  hot  drinks  always  raise  the 
bodily  temperature.  Hearty  dinners  might  often 
be  taken  cold  as  well  as  hot  in  summer.  Cold  meats 
sliced,  cold  beans  or  peas,  cold  puddings  (not  too 
starchy  nor  too  sweet),  and  if  tea  or  coffee  must  be 
had,  they  may  be  taken  cold.  Use  very  cold  drinks 
with  moderation;  they  are  not  best  taken  with 
food  ;  as  they  lower  the  temperature  of  the  stomach 
below  the  point  necessary  for  good  digestion. 

Some  folks  shut  all  their  doors  and  windows  at 
nightfall,  because  they  think  the  night  air  is  inju¬ 
rious.  Such  a  supposition  implies  a  doubt  of  the 
Creator’s  wisdom  ;  for  what  air  is  it  natural  for  us 
to  breathe  in  the  night  if.  not  the  air  of  night? 
The  experience  of  soldiers  shows  how  groundless 
is  this  whim.  It.  is  a  great  comfort  to  let.  in  the 
cool,  evening  air,  after  a. very  warm  day,  especially 
if  it  can  be  done  without  filling  the  room  with  in¬ 
sects.  Persons  with  delicate  lungs  or  weak  bowels 
must  observe  the  change  and  guard  against  taking 
cold.  Many  cases  of  eholera-iufantum  have  been 
caused  by  carelessly  allowing  children  to  go  with¬ 
out  sufficient  clothing  over  the  bowels  and  lower 
limbs  in  the  cool  mornings  and  evenings. 

P.  S. — -Through  some  mistake,  the  pattern  for 
baby’s  wrapper  in  the  June  number  was  drawn  too 
low  in  the  neck  on  tlip  back.  Any  person  of  ex¬ 
perience  would  know  that  it  should  be  cut  nearly 
straight  across,  or  only  slightly  curved  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  band  with  straps  opens  in  front. 


Cooking  Tomatoes. 

The  tomato  is  a  vegetable  that  is  difficult  to  spoil, 
and  it  is  generally  acceptable  even  when  rudely 
cooked.  It  is  capable  of  so  much  change  in  the 
cooking  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  variety.  Oneway 
of  stewing  tomatoes  is  to  choose  very  ripe  ones, 
skin,  and  slice,  rejecting  any  hard  parts.  Put  in  a 
pan  with  salt,  butter,  and  pepper,  and  cook  very 
slightly,  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  Another  way 
is  to  stew  the  tomatoes  until  thoroughly  soft,  rub 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  then  cook  them  down  to 
the  desired  thickness.  Butter,  salt,  and  pepper, 
are  the  usual  seasoning.  Those  fond  of  the  flavor 
of  onions  will  find  the  addition  of  chopped  onions' 
while  cooking,  to  make  an  excellent  variety.  Baked 
tomatoes  are  fine.  Choose  large  fruit,  and  cut  out 
a  cavity  at  the  stem  end  ;  fill  this  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  cracker  or  bread  crums,  butter,  salt,  or 
other  seasoning,  set  on  a  pan  and  bake  until  done. 
If  managed  carefully;  the  tomatoes  retain  their 
shape.  Tomatoes  may  be  broiled ;  cut  them  in 
halves  crosswise  and  put  them  cut-side  down,  upon 
it  gridiron  over  the  tire.  When  the  cut  surface 


is  seared,  turn  them  and  put  butter,  salt,  etc.,  on 
each,  and  cook  with  the  skin  side  down  until  done. 


Poisonous  Hair  Dyes  and  Cosmetics. 

Several  cases  of  lead  palsy  having  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  a  cosmetic  called  the  “  Bloom  of  Youth,” 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  directed  Dr.  C. 
F.  Chandler,  its  chemist,  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  various  toilet  preparations  in  general  use.  He 
gives  an  analysis  of  sixteen  different  hair  dyes,  all 
but  one  of  which  contain  lead  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions.  The  following  statement  from  the  official 
report  shows  the  grains  of  lead  contained  in  one 


fluid  ounce  of  each. 

1.  Clark’s  Distilled  Restorative  for  the  Hair _  0.11 

2.  Chevalier’s  Life  for  the  Hair .  1.02 

3.  Circassian  Hair  Rejuvenator .  2.71 

4.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor .  2.89 

5.  Prof.  Wood's  Hair  Restorative .  3.08 

C.  Dr.  J.  J.  O’Brien’s  Hair  Restorer  of  America..  3.28 

7.  Gray’s  Celebrated  Hair  Restorative .  3.39 

8.  Phalou’s  Vitalia .  4.G9 

9.  Ring’s  Vegetable  Ambrosia .  5.00 

10.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Allen’s  World  Hair  Restorer . 5.57 

11.  L.  Knittel’s  Indian  Hair  Tonique .  6.29 

12.  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer .  7.13 

13.  Dr.  Zebbett’s  Physiological  Hair  Regenerator. .  7.44 

14.  Martha  Washington  Hair  Restorative .  9.S0 

15.  Singer’s  Hair  Restorative . . . ." . 16.39 

Six  Lotions  or  washes  for  the  complexion  were 

analyzed,  in  none  of  which  poisonous  metals  were 


found,  excepting  Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion, 
which  contained  both  Mercury  and  Zinc.  Seven 
Enamels  for  the  skin  were  examined,  three  Of 
which  contained  carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead. 
These  were  “  Eugenie’s  Favorite,”  “  Snow-white 
Enamel,”  and  “Snow-white  Oriental  Cream.” 
Seven  white  powders  for  the  skin  were  examined 
which  were  found  to  be  as  harmless  as  any  other 
form  of  dirt.  The  Report  concludes  as  follows  : 
“  It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  1.  The  Hair  Ton¬ 
ics,  Washes  and  Restoratives  contain  lead  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  ;  that  they  owe  their  action  to 
this  metal,  and  that  they  are  consequently  highly 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  persons  using  them. 

2.  Witli  the  single  exception  of  Perry’s  Moth 
and  Freckle  Lotion,  which  contains  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  the  Lotions  for  the  skin  are  free  from  lead 
and  other  injurious  metals. 

3.  That  the  enamels  are  composed  of  either  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate  of 
lead  suspended  in  water.  The  first  two  classes  of 
enamels  are  comparatively  harmless,  as  harmless 
as  any  other  white  dirt  when  plastered  over  the 
skin  to  close  its  pores  and  prevent  its  healthy  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enamels  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lead  are  highly  dangerous,  and  their 
use  is  very  certain  to  produce  disastrous  results  to 
those  who  patronize  them. 

4.  The  white  powders  for  the  skin  are  harmless, 
except  in  so  far  as  tlxeir  application  may  interfere 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin.” 

This  report  is  so  eloquent  in  facts  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  any  comments.  If  people  will 
dye  their  hair  and  bedaub  their  skins  it  is  well  to 
know  the  nature- of  the  materials  they  are  using. 


4JiraJa;sn!.  Mob'sEh. — Faith  Rochester  says: 
Does  anybody  want  to  know  how  to  make  Graham 
mush?  There  are  people  who  raise  the  best  of 
wheat,  year  after  year,  and  live  on  tine  flour  always, 
and  have  no  idea  how  sweet,  as  well  as  healthful, 
the  unbolted,  or  Graham  flour  is.  Make  Graham 
mush  as  you  do  corn-meal  busty-pudding,  sifting 
the  meal  with  your  hand  slowly  into  boiling  water, 
stirring  briskly  meanwhile.  A  few  minutes’  boil¬ 
ing  seems  to  cook  it  sufficiently,  though  many  cook 
it  longer.  Sweetened  cream  is  an  excellent  dressing 
for  it,  and  then  if  you  add  fresh  berries  ! — well,  just 
try  it!  Many  persons  like  it  with  unsweetened 
cream  or  milk,  as  they  eat  hasty-pudding.  Wheat¬ 
on  grits  are  usually  bought  in  paper  parcels  with 
directions  for  cooking.  They  are  the  wheat  ker¬ 
nels  with  the  outer  woody  fiber  stripped  off ;  and 
are  excellent,  especially  for  persons  with  inflamed 
stomachs  who  cannot  bear  the  bran  of  Graham. 


How  to  use  Canaille. 

The  request  of  a  correspondent  for  information 
upon  the  use  of  Canaille,  has  brought  out  several 
answers.  We  give  the  following  from  “  J.  G.  C.,” 
Knoxville,  Tenn. — There  are  several  ways  in  which 
Canaille,  or  wheat  shorts  (or  midlings,  as  it  is 
termed  by  some),  can  be  prepared  as  food,  each  of 
which  will  be  found  both  palatable  and  acceptable. 

siml  BBiseoait. — Mixed  with  an 
equal  part  of  wheat  flour  it  makes  a  nice,  whole¬ 
some  bread,  a  little  dark  colored  perhaps,  but  light, 
spongy,  and  sweet. — It  also  makes  most  excellent 
biscuit,  which,  if  served  up  before  they  are  entirely 
cold,  and  with  butter  and  honey,  will  be  found 
very  fine. — Mixed  with  a  little  Indian  meal  it  makes 
superior  griddle  cakes,  if  served  hot. 

Ckms&ille  BB«s<sl!«liEBg-.— Take  sour  milk,  a 
little  saleratus,  and  if  the  milk  is  not  pretty  sour, 
a  little  cream  of  tartar,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  ca¬ 
naille  stirred  in  until  the  batter  is  a  little  too  stiff 
for  plain  cake,  bake  in  any  convenient  dish,  in  a 
father  slow  oven,  serve  hot  with  hard  or  wine  sauce. 
- -  - - — .  •- - - 

Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 

Wister-Sces.— 1 These  are  an  agreeable  change 
from  ice-cream,  and  arc  by  many  considered  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it.  They  may  be  made  from  any  juicy 
fresh  fruit,  or  various  flavors  may  be  given  without 
the  use  of  fruit.  Pine-apple,  Orange,  Raspberry, 
and  Currant,  are  the  fruits  most  commonly  used. 
A  syrup  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
the  best  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water.  If  the 
sugar  is  clean,  this  will  need  no  straining  or  clarify¬ 
ing.  Equal  parts  of  this  syrup  and  fruit  juice  are 
used  and  frozen  in  the  same  manner  as  ice-cream. 
In  freezing,  water-ices  require  more  thorough  stir¬ 
ring  than  ice-cream,  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  lumpy.  The  addition  of  lemon  juice  will  im¬ 
prove  the  flavor  of  pine-apple  and  other  water-ices 
from  fruits  that  do  not  contain  much  natural  acidify. 

SBsiw  'IToBiisiitoes. — The  almost  universal 
popularity  of  the  tomato  has  led  to  a  great  variety 
of  ways  of  eating  it.  Probably  more  are  consumed 
raw  than  in  any  other  way.  The  manner  of  dress¬ 
ing  them  varies  greatly.  Some  use  only  vinegar 
and  salt.  Others,  vinegar,  salt  and  oil,  and  others 
again,  vinegar  and  sugar.  We  often  see  them 
served  with  a  regular  salad  dressing,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  way  is  to  place  them  upon  the  table  plain,  and 
allow1  each  one  to  prepare  them  to  suit  his  own 
fancy.  They  arc  usually  sliced  with  their  skins  on, 
but  those  who  are  very  particular  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  scald  and  peel  them  before  slicing,  and  the 
slices  arc  put  with  pieces  of  ice  to  cool  them  and 
restore  their  firmness.  Tomatoes  when  eaten  raw 
show  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  better 
than  when  cooked. 

B®iflkles. — J.  M.  Fleming  sends  the  following: 
“Pick  each  morning,  and  put  into  weak  brine,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain  three  or  four  days,  or  long- 
enough  to  become  sufficiently  salt  for  use,  putting 
in  mustard  pods  and  horseradish  leaves  to  keep 
them  green.  Then  take  out  and  drain,  and  cover 
with  good  vinegar  for  a  week,  at  which  time  take 
out  again,  drain,  and  put  into  fresh  vinegar,  adding 
mustard  seed,  ginger  root,  cloves,  pepper,  and  red 
pepper  pods — about  one  or  two  ounces  each  to  the 
barrel,  or  to  suit  taste.  The  pickles  will  be  nice 
and  brittle,  and  pass  muster  at  any  table.  Put  on 
the  vinegar  cold,  and  add  the  spices  as  desired  ;  but 
the  vinegar  must  be  changed  once,  as  the  large 
amount  of  water  in  the  cucumbers  so  reduces  the 
vinegar  that  this  change  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  if  they  should  lose  their  sharp  taste,  just 
add  a  little  molasses  or  spirits,  and  they  will  be 
right  again.  Mrs.  F.  put  hers  up  in  this  manner 
last  season,  and  we  never  had  so  good  pickles; 
they  were  always  ready  for  use,  and  kept  well. 

IFriilt,  — This  is  a  term  given  by 

Europeans  to  mixtures  of  fresh  fruit  dressed  wilh 
sugar,  with  or  without  wine,  and  a  lit  tie  cinnamon. 
Raspberries  and  currants  together,  and  peaches  and 
dried  oranges  separately,  are  prepared  in  this  way. 
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'i’lac  5>atcst  Street  Toy. 


I  have  told  you,  hoys  and  girls,  that  lots  of  toys  are 
sold  along  the  streets.  They  come  thickest  just  about 
Christmas,  but  the  approach  of  Fourth  of  July  brings 
out  some  too.  These,  in  keeping  rvith  the  season,  arc  of 
a  kind  that  go  oft'  with  a  pop  or  a  bang.  Last  year  it  was 
a  little  gun  for  shooting  torpedoes,  and  this  year  the 
latest  toy  makes  noise  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  patriot¬ 
ic.  It  is  only  a  pop-gun.  The  original  pop-gun  was  a 
quill  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  a  slice  of  potato  for 
wadding.  We  used  to  cut  out  a  pellet  of  potato  by  push¬ 
ing  the  quill  through  it,  and  push  the  pellet  a  short  way 
into  the  quill :  then  another  pellet  of  potato  was  cut  out 
and  pushed  with  the  rammer.  The  air  between  the  two 
pieces  of  potato  was  squeezed  into  a  small  space,  and 
when  the  other  piece  could  no  longer  resist  the  pressure, 
out  it  went  with  a  pop.  An  improvement  on  this  was  a 
wooden  tube  with  a  rammer,  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
piece  of  leather,  which  made  it  fit  closely  to  the  tube. 
This  went  in  at  one  end  and  the  other  was  stopped  by  a 
cork.  The  rammer  being  thrust  in,  compressed  the  air 
just  as  was  done  between  the  two  pieces  of  potato,  and 
the  cork  would  be  driven  out  with  a  loud  pop.  This  new 
toy  that  I  was  speaking  of  is  an  improvement  on  this. 
It  is  an  iron  tube  with  a  close-fitting  rammer,  but  instead 
of  the  further  end  being  stopped  by  a  cork,  it  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  writing  paper  which  is  held  on  by  an  easily 
fastened  ring,  which  clamps  it  closely  to  the  end  of  the 
tube.  The  rammer  being  smartly  pushed  down,  the  pa¬ 
per  bursts  with  a  bang  as  loud  as  a  small  pistol.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  celebrate  our  noisy  holidays  without  any 
smoke  or  smell  of  powder,  and  no  danger  of  getting 
burned.  I  don’t  know  how  the  boys  will  like  it,  for  I 
used  to  think  that  the  smell  of  the  powder  was  half  the 
fun  ;  but  parents  will  be  largely  in  favor  of  having  the 
noise,  if  noise  must  be  made,  without  the  risk  that  at¬ 
tends  crackers,  double-headers,  and  fire  arms. 

Will  Warren. 

Among;  tlie  Spice  Islands. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 

A  few  months  agot  was  far  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe — wandering  over  some  of  the  islands  from 
which  we  obtain  pimento,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
It  was  delightful  to  sail  along  their  evergreen  shores, 
with  soft  breezes  fanning  my  cheeks,  and  inhale  the  de¬ 
licious  odors  wafted  from  forests  blooming  with  myriads 
of  frdfrant  flowers ;  to  look  into  inlets,  bays  and  shel¬ 
tered  coves,  where  the  waves  rippled  on  pebbly  beaches, 
and  where  palm-trees  reared  their  tall  trunks  and  waved 
their  green  plumes  in  the  balmy  air. 

Open  your  Atlas  to  Asia  and  you  will  see  Sumatra,  Ja¬ 
va,  Borneo,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  islands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Archipelago,  from  whence  wc  obtain  our  spices. 

Bay  after  day  our  steamer  plowed  its  way  through  the 
calm  waters,  and  I  beheld  entrancing  scenes,  and  at 
night  I  looked  out  upon  a  sea  of  fire  !  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  that  live  in  the  country  probably  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful  phosphores¬ 
cent  light  that  sparkles  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  is  so  brilliant  in  the  tropical  regions  that  when 
night  comes  on,  the  water  seems  to  bo  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  flame. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  evening  when  we  came  to 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 
The  stars  were  shining,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  our 
vessel  as  it  glided  along  turned  up  a  great  furrow  that 
reached  miles  away ;  it  widened  on  one  side  far  out  to  sea, 
and  on  the  other  broke  in  waves  of  light  against  the  shore. 
When  the  anchor  went  down  into  the  water  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  spread  out  in  circles  over  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  native  boatmen  as  soon  as  they  heard  it 
drop,  launched  their  light  cailoes  and  came  off  to  see  us. 
Long  before  they  reached  the  ship — long  before  their 
dusky  forms  could  be  distinguished  through  the  growing 
darkness,  we  saw  the  water  changing  to  fire  with  every 
dip  of  their  oars.  As  I  looked  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
I  saw  innumerable  lines  of  light  beneath  the  surface, 
winding  swiftly  here  and  there,  now  circling  round  the 
ship,  now  diving  beneath  it  and  coming  up  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  one  line  chased  another,  and  then  the  two 
went  in  zigzags  or  turned  sharp  corners.  There  were 
numerous  sparks  of  fire  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  playing 
tag!  The  fishes  did  all  this. 

a  fish  story !  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  say  so, 
but  it  is  true  for  all  that.  It  seemed  as  if  each  fish  car¬ 
ried  a  lighted  match  in  his  mouth  !  A  shower  came  on 
and  every  rain  drop  as  it  touched  the  water  seeme'd 
changed  to  fire  !  It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  jumped  into  one  of  the  little  boats  and  the  copper- 
colored,  black-haired  native  with  a  paddle  shaped  like  a 
mustard  spoon,  took  me  to  the  shore  and  I  wandered 
into  the  dark  forest  where  the  tall  trees  threw  put  stout 


branches  and  locked  arms  with  their  neighbors,  and 
formed  a  green  roof  over  my  head.  A  monkey  sitting  on 
one  of  the  branches  showed  his  teeth  at  me.  Another 
hopped  down  from  a  high  limb  and  made  up  a  face.  A 
third  screamed  as  loud  as  he  could,  which  probably  was 
a  signal  cry ;  for  a  whole  troop  came  hopping  from  limb 
to  limb,  yelling,  grinning  and  chattering.  Not  under¬ 
standing  the  monkey  language,  I  don’t  know  precisely 
what  they  said,  but  am  pretty  sure  that  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  me ;  perhaps  to  pay  me  off  for  making  fun  of 
those  of  their  race  that  come  to  this  country  in  company 
with  the  organ  grinders,  and  who  wear  their  little  straw 
hats  on  one  side  in  imitation  of  some  young  men  I  know 
of.  Besides  the  monkeys,  there  were  parrots,  macaws, 
and  birds-of-paradise,  with  brilliant  plumage,  making  the 
forest  ring  with  their  singing,  only  their  songs  are  not 
near  so  sweet  as  those  of  the  lark,  the  thrush,  or  the 
robin.  Birds  in  the  tropics  are  not  such  fine  songsters 
as  those  that  build  their  nests  in  our  orchards  and  gardens. 

But  a  tropical  forest  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see.  Par¬ 
asitic  plants,  like  the  mistletoe,  which  do  not  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  ground,  but  from  a  tree,  hang  in 
dark  masses,  or  droop  in  graceful  festoons  from  the 
bending  limbs ;  others  cling  to  the  rough  bark,  and 
twine  round  the  gigantic  trunks ;  and  rattans,  not  larger 
than  a  whip-stick,  wind  up  to  the  highest  branches,  then 
run  along  the  interlaced  limbs  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
monkeys  gather  upon  them  in  groups,  and  swing  to  and 
fro  like  children  in  a  swing.  The  forest  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  for  the  leaves  of  the  palms  are  so  broad  that  they 
almost  shut  out  the  sunshine.  Only  think  of  a  leaf  being 
large  enough  for  an  umbrella  !  The  men  who  sell  pine¬ 
apples  and  mangoes  in  the  villages  put  up  one  for  a 
booth  and  sit  beneath  it  through  the  day,  and  sleep  under 
it  at  night.  It  is  sutfleient  to  protect  them  from  the  sun 
or  rain.  You  will  think  it  a  big  story  perhaps,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  “  fan  palm  ”  are  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide  !  Walking  up  a  winding  path  I  came  to  the  nutmeg 
groves  and  the  pepper  orchards.  Bid  you  ever  think 
when  you  were  sprinkling  pepper  on  your  food  that  it 
came  from  those  distant  islands  ?  Yet  there  wore  the 
groves  from  which  the  berry  is  gathered.  A  spicy  flavor 
pervaded  all  the  islands,  so  delicious  that  I  felt  like  lying 
down  beneath  the  shade  and  doing  nothing.  There  is 
no  better  place  in  the  world  for  lazy  folks.  The  people 
wear  few  clothes  and  food  does  not  cost  much.  There  is 
no  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  but  always  summer.  After 
all,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there,  I  had  rather  reside  in 
America  where  we  have  all  the  four  seasons.  Besides, 
they  have  the  Cobra — a  snake  so  poisonous  that  if  one 
were  to  bit.c  me  I  should  not  live  fifteen  minutes.  And 
they  have  Anacondas  in  the  jungles,— twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long,  that  would  break  every  boue  in  my  body  or 
swallow  me  whole.  Ugh ! 

The  fire-flies,  or  “lightning-bugs,”  as  I  used  to  call 
them  in  my  younger  days,  that  buzz  about  our  ears  at 
night  on  these  islands,  are  very  large  and  give  out  a  great 
deal  of  light.  A  half-dozen  of  them  will  keep  a  room 
well  lighted ;  and  some  of 
the  natives  put  them  into 
glass  bottles  and  use  them 
instead  of  candles  or  lamps. 

The  women  not  being  rich 
enough  to  own  jewels,  wear 
fire-flics,  instead,  when  they 
go  to  a  dance.  Their  dances 
are  usually  held  in  the  open 
air.  It  must  be  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  sight  to  see  a  party  of 
ladies  whirling  round  with 
lightning  bugs  flashing  in 
their  long,  black  hair  1  The 
swamps  and  thickets  pre 
sent  a  beautiful  andenchant- 
ing  scene  at  night  when  the 
myriads  of  bugs  arc  flying 
about  among  the  mangrove- 
trees.  They  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  flashing  from  sunset 
until  daybreak.  If  you  are 
standing  during  the  evening 
by  the  ocean  shore,  both  the 
water  and  the  land  seem  to 
be  on  fire— just  ready  to 
burst  into  flame,  and  you 
wonder  if  the  world  is  n’t 
going  to  be  burned  up !  Our 
black-haired  boatman  rows 

us  over  the  calm  waters,  a*id  we  look  down  into  them 
and  behold  a  forest  of  pure  white  coral  which  the  little 
animals  are  building  slowly  through  the  years.  We  see 
green  and  crimson,  purple  and  violet  shells  lying  on  the 
bottom.  And  there  are  dark  green  weeds  and  delicate, 
moss-like  plants  growing  on  the  rocks.  We  are  never 
weary  of  looking  at  the  beautiful  scenes  around  and  be¬ 
neath  us,  whether  we  behold  them  by  night  or  by  day. 

Gutta-percha-trees  grow  on  these  islands.  The  natives 


tap  them  just  as  we  do  our  sugar  maples.  They  evapo¬ 
rate  the  sap  in  the  sun  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  tar, 
when  it  is  very  sticky.  They  use  it  advantageously  in 
trapping  tigers.  You  wonder,  I  dare  say,  how  they  can 
catch  such  ferocious  beasts  with  gutta-percha.  There 
are  a  great  many  tigers  in  the  forests,  so  bold  that  they 
sometimes  come  into  the  villages  and  carry  oft'  the  inhal) 
itants  who  arc  not  very  well  supplied  with  guns.  One 
way  of  catching  them  is  by  digging  pits  and  covering 
them  with  brush,  and  baiting  the  tiger  by  tying  pigs  ra¬ 
gouts  near  by.  When  the  tiger  gives  a  spring  to  catch 
the  poor  trembling  animal,  he  goes  down  through  the 
brush  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  which  is  so  deep  that  he 
cannot  get  out.  Sometimes  they  set  a  gun  near  the  bait, 
and  when  the  beast  comes  up  to  get  his  breakfast  lie 
tpuches  a  string  which  pulls  the  trigger,  and  receives 
two  or  three,  or  may  be  a  half-dozen  bullets  in  his  body. 
But  another  way  of  catching  them  is  by  using  the  gutta¬ 
percha.  A  pig  is  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  jungle,  and  the 
gutta-percha  spread  upon  the  ground  around  it.  When 
piggy  is  hungry  he  begins  to  squeal;  and  the  tiger  snif¬ 
fing  a  good  dinner,  creeps  up  like  a  cat  through  the 
bushes,  cautiously  and  stealthily  crawling  on  his  belly 
over  the  leaves.  lie  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  his  mouth 
wide  open,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  He  gives  a  leap  through 
the  air,  and  falls  plump  into  the  gutta-percha,  ne  has 
killed  the  pig  by  a  gentle  pat  of  his  paw,  but  in  trying  to 
eat  him,  ho  gets  the  sticky  stuff  into  his  mouth.  In  a 
short  time  his  jaws,  t  ongue,  and  teeth  are  daubed  with  it. 
He  rubs  his  mouth  rvith  his  paws  and  gets  it  into  his 
eyes.  It  is  not  long  before  they  are  glued  together  so 
that  he  cannot  see.  He  growls  more  fiercely  and  lashes 
his  tail.  He  tries  to  walk,  but  there  is  a  great  mat  of 
leaves  sticking  to  each  foot.  He  rolls  over  and  roars  in 
rage.  The  natives  arc  on  the  watch,  and  all  hands  rush 
out  from  the  villages  with  shouts  and  hurrahs,  and  with 
guns  and  spears  quickly  despatch  him.  They  take  oft'  his 
skin  and  carry  itback  in  triumph,  kill  a  pig,  make  a  feast, 
dance  all  night,  and  have  great  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  the  beast  which  they  dread  above  all  others. 

Ahowt  JPitzzles  and  Problems, 

A  large  number  of  our  young  friends  have  sent  us  puz¬ 
zles,  rebuses,  and  the  like,  and  probably  have  wondered 
why  they  were  not  published.  We  wish  to  thank  those 
who  have  forwarded  them  and  to  make  a  general  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  those  we  have  used  and  those  we  have  not. 
As  to  those  which  we  have  not  published  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  withholding  them.  Some  of  them  are  very 
well  known  ones,  others  are  not  good  enough,  and  some 
of  the  arithmetical  ones  are,  too  difficult.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  such  things  is  to  afford 
amusement  and  not  to  propound  difficult  tasks  in  algebra. 
Our  young  friends  generally  fail  in  their  attempts  at 
making  rebuses,  and  we  have  not  had  a  really  good  one 
sent  us  in  a  long  time.  It  takes  a  peculiar  talent  to  make  a 
first-class  rebus.  The  way  to  succeed  is  to  keep  on  trying 


A  Saisslke  I,evee. — Such  a  time  with  the 
snakes!.  Our  artist  was  out  orve  spring  morning  an  I 
came  upon  a  gathering  of  water-snakes,  like  the  one 
represented  in  the  picture.  The  snakes  had  just  come 
out  from  their  winter  hiding-places,  and  were  evidently 
holding  a  mass  meeting.  Whether  they  were  discussing 
snake  rights, which  watering-place  they  should  visit  for  the 
summer,  we  do  not.  know,  but  the  squirming  and  twisting 
and  hissing  he  describes  as  having  been  remarkable. 
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“THE  BOOK  OF  LIF  E.” — From  a  Painting  BY  G.  Pope. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


ITere  Is  a  picture  that  tells  its  own  story  so  plainly  that 
there  is  hut  little  need  of  explanation.  The  little  one  is 
allowed  to  look  into  the  great  family  Bible  under  the  care 
of  her  larger  sister.  Most  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  can 
recollect  what  a  treat  it  was,  when  they  were  too  young 
to  read,  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Bible  and  to  have 
some  older  persons  explain  the  sacred  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  they  illustrated.  Long  before  young  people  can 
comprehend  its  higher  teachings,  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible,  such  ns  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Joseph  and  his  Breth¬ 
ren,  and  many  others,  have  a  great  charm  for  them. 
Many  of  these  portions  afford  subjects  for  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  use  of  these,  children  learn  much  of 
sacred  history,  and  not  only  this,  they  receive  from  them 
impressions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  which,  in  after  life,  are  never  obliterated.  A  well- 
preserved,  old  family  Bible  is  a  most  interesting  book. 
Infants  have  turned  its  pages  with  wonder,  and  the  aged 
have  gone  to  it  for  consolation.  It  contains  usually  the 
record  of  births  and  deaths  for  generations,  and  is  often 
the  only  link  connecting  us  with  ourancestors.  The  artist 
has  well  called  his  picture  the  “  Book  of  Life  for  the 
children  are  looking  at  a  book  to  which  this  title  applies, 
not  only  in  its  higher  sense,  but  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  book  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  all 
the  various  phases  of  our  lives  from  early  youth  to  old  age. 

Going;  into  t he  Country. 

Such  fun  for  hoys  and  girls  who  live  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  to  go  into  the  country  in  this  heated  month  of 
August!  Winter  is  the  time  that  young  country  folks  visit 
the  city,  but  now  the  current  runs  the  other  way.  Both 
visitors  and  those  who  are  visited  can  do  much  fo  make 
the  occasion  pleasant.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  we 
are  glad  when  visitors  leave,  because  they  do  not  take  to 
our  ways,  and  make  us  feel  all  the  time  that  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  us,  even  if  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
superior.  Good-hearted  hoys  and  girls  will  try  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  those  whom  they  visit.  If 
the  ways  of  living  are  different  from  those  you  are  used  to 


at  home,  do  not  remark  it.  City  people  can  make  them¬ 
selves  very  disagreeable  by  constantly  informing  their 
country  friends  that  they  do  such  and  such  things  very 
differently  in  the  city.  Country  children  again  must  rec¬ 
ollect  that  their  city  visitors  are  not  used  to  many  things 
that  are  every-day  matters  with  them.  If  they  cannot  get 
over  fences,  climb  a  tree  as  readily,  or  endure  as  much  fa¬ 
tigue  as  you  can,  do  not  make  fun  of  them,  but  show 
them  how  to  do  the  things  that  they  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  try.  Recollect,  if  ci  ty  boys  and  girls  visit  you  who 
live  in  the  country,  that  what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  you 
is  quite  new  to  them.  Many  of  them  never  saw  a  spring 
sending  its  cool  water  up  from  its  bed — never  saw  what 
kind  of  a  bush  huckleberries  grow  on,  never  knew  how 
checkerberries  grow— these  and  many  other  things  will 
be  quite  as  interesting  to  them  as  city  sights  are  to 
you.  Tell  them  the  names  of  the  different  birds  and  let 
them  know  what  ones  the  different  songs  are  made  by. 
Show  them  where  the  barn  swallows  build,  and  the  big 
hornet’s  nest,  that  is  to  be  treated  with  respect.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  you  can  do  to  entertain  your 
friends  if  you  go  about  it  with  the  right  spirit ! — Then 
you,  who  are  visitors,  learn  to  use  your  eyes,  and  don’t 
be  ashamed  to  ask  questions.  You  read  the  travels  of 
Carleton  and  others,  and  wonder  how  they  could  have 
learned  so  much.  Simply  by  the  means  we  advise  you 
to  employ.  Use  your  eyes  and  ask  questions.  When 
you  return  to  the  city,  you  too  will  have  a  story  to  tell, 
and  we  trust  that  you  and  your  friends,  who  live  in  the 
country,  will  have  enjoyed  your  summer’s  visit  so  much 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  repeat  it  another  year. 

Tjjlsem  sitf,  Isas  W<ird. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  King  Louis  XIV.,  of  Franco. 
It  is  said  that  at  a  state  dinner,  the  courtiers,  as  was  the 
custom,  gathered  around  the  table  to  see  the  grace  with 
which  his  majesty  picked  the  wing  of  a  pheasant.  One 
among  them  named  Dominique,  was  a  great  wag,  and 
Very  fond  of  good  things.  lie  was  looking  with  longing 
eyes  at  some  partridges  which  were  upon  the  table  in  a 


gold  dish.  The  king  noticed  Dominique’s  attention  to 
the  partridges  and  said  good  humorcdly,  “  Give  that 
dish  to  Dominique.”  “  Really,  sire,  and  the  partridges 
too  ?”  replied  the  ready  Dominique.  The  king  for  a 
moment  was  astonished,  but  amused  at  the  fellow’s  im¬ 
pudence,  replied— “  Yes,  and  the  partridges  too.” 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

386.  — All  instinct  independent  of  reason  teaches  that 
our  foes  are  to  be  avoided. — Awl-in-stinct  in  D  pendent 
of  reas  on  tea-chest-hat-our-F  O’s-R-toe-bce-avoided. 

387.  — If  on  the  sudden  he  begins  to  rise,  no  man  that 
lives  can  count  his  enemies. — If  on  tea  he  sudden-lie-beg 
in  S-toe-R  eyes-gnome  ant  hat-LIV’S-can-cow-nt-H  cyes- 
N  M  eyes. 

388.  — The  boy  was  16  years  old. 

389.  — The  letter  was  for  I.  Underwood,  Andover,  Mass. 

390.  — He  hitches  two  horses  to  the  mill  and  grinds  one 
bushel,  then  he  takes  out  one  horse  and  puts  in  another 
and  grinds  one  bushel ;  one  horse  has  now  ground  two 
bushels,  he  is  unhitched  and  the  one  that  has  already 
ground  one  bushel  is  put  in  his  place,  and  the  remaining 
bushel  is  ground.  Each  horse  grinds  two  bushels. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers.  Herbert 
Goodell,  R.  A.  Smith,  Emma  and  Janie  Hays,  E.  S.  Vach- 
er,  E.  Cadwallader,  C.  A.  Sibert,  L.  Harper,  L.  E.  Shrivel-, 
W.  C.  Eveleth,  E.  II.  Denny,  “E.  P.  W.,”  F.  W.  Hall, 
J.  II.  Barnes,  F.  A.  Johnson,  Harry  S.  Brown,  C.  II. 
Smith,  “  Kon,”  J.  D.  Delop,  Belle  M.  Dun,  Belle  M. 
Sheppard,  L.  E.  Ettinge,  J.  N.  Chingan,  Geo.  Shearer, 
C.  F.  Deibeit,  Annie  E.  Lafferty,  Alex.  L.  Rugbert,  II. 
Hamblin,  H.  S.  Pope,  J.  M.  Walker,  J.  I,.  Terry,  Clias. 
0.  Latla,  Marion  B.  Kautz,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Jenkerman,  J.  E. 
Tallman,  M.  Richardson,  J.  n.  Arncr,  M.  N.  Whiteford, 
G.  W.  Morse,  C.  T.  Wakefield,  I.  Shaver.  Some  of  the 
above  names  are  rather  uncommon  ones,  and  we  fear 
that  we  have  not  read  all  of  them  correctly.  Most  per¬ 
sons  write  their  signature  more  indistinctly  than  they  do 
anything  else.  T,  I  and  J  are  often  made  too  much  alike. 
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THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD 

MANUFACTURING  COMP’Y, 

having  had  an  experience  of  over'  four 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  Tin-Liked 
Lead  Pipe,  ami  having  had  ponderous 
machinery  constructed,  the  largest  in 
tile  world,  for  this  hind  of  pipe,  have 
reached  that  perfection  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Our 
patent  tin-lined  lead  pipe  is  as  flexible 
and  easily  worked  as  ordinary  lead  pipe, 
and  costs  bnt  little  more  per  foot.  Water  flows  through  it  as 
pure  as  at  the  fountain  head,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  lead  poison  or  iron  rust.  In  addition  to  the  plumb¬ 
ing  of  houses,  it  is  largely  used  for  conveying  water  from 
springs  and  w»lls :  also,  for  beer-pumps,  mineral  waters  and 
distilleries— in  fact,  wherever  purity  and  safety  to  health  are 
desirable.  Circulars  and  samples  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 
Address  the  Colwells.  Shaw  &  Willaed  M’f'g  Co.,  No. 
213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

’  SMITH’S 

American  Organs 

FOR  THE 


Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges, 
as  well  as  for  Home  Recreation. 

ARE  UNRIVALLED  FOR  BEAUTY"  OF  TONE,  FOR 
POWER,  AND  FOR  VARIETY  OF  EFFECTS. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  will  he  sent  post-paid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

J  S  Now  in  Use  I  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 

uar ® j? 'SJr  \J> &  CO.’S  Organs  ami  Mclodeons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  tile  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  tliey  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price  list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Eumelan  Grape 

Justly  claims  the  .first  place  among  American  Grapes,  for 
either  the  lab  e  or  wine.  The  past  four  years  it  has  been 
very  generally  introduced  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  fully  confirms  it3  past  30  years’  history,  as  being  the 
most  hardy  vigorous  grower ,  prolife  and  earliest  of  all, 
while  in  quality  it  is  unequaled  by  any  black  grape  known, 
for  either  the  table  or  for  wine,  ripening  fully  and  thorough¬ 
ly  to  the  center.  We  advise  every  one  who  wishes  to  grow 
grape-vines  for  the  Garden  or  Vineyard,  to  send  for  our  Cir¬ 
cular  containing  its  past  history,  and  the  advantages  to 
plant  the  Eumelan  in  preference  to  any  other  kind. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  stamp  for  Circular 
and  terms  to  Agents. 

IIASBROUCK  &  BUS1INELL, 
“Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


< 


One  Ponnd  of  Crainpton’s  Imperial 
jLaandry  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Gro= 
cer  for  it  and  Try  it.  CRAitiPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 


12?”  A  number  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  (the 
Great  National  Illustrated  Rural,  literary  and  Family 
newspaper,)  will  be  sent  free  to  every  reader  of  the  Am  ur¬ 
ic  an  Aor.icuLTur.iST  who  sends  address  to  D.  D.  T.  Mooke, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


IMPORTED 

Norman  and  Perchcron  Stallions. 

For  Sale  by  “Marion  Norman  Horse  Co..” 

•  MARION,  OHIO. 


Anew  bbb?sm>je  i»lant. 

For  description  see  page  310. 


ALLEY’S  POTATO  DIGC1WG 
PLOW- 

(Fig.  79,  Page  57  of  our  Large  Catalogue.) 

(Send  for  a  Special  Illustrated  Circular.) 

HIS  DIGGER  can  be  Obtained  at  all  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Ware  bouses  throughout  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces. 

This  testimonial  is  from  one  who  on  first  trial  condemned 
the  implement,  hut  a  little  experience  showed  him  its  value : 

“  Seville  Station,  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
November  4,  1869. 

I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  your  Potato  Digger. 
Yesterday,  with  four  little  boys  following  me,  I  measured 
up  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  Peach  Blows,  (un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  the  worst  kind  to  dig;)  to-day,  with 
the  same  boys’  help,  I  loaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels 
for  the  station,  and  picked  after  the  Digger  one  hundred 
bushels,  and  the  same  team  hauled  two  ot  them  ;  had  also 
two  little  girls  in  addition  to  the  help.  I  would  not  take  a 
hundred  dollars  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another  similar  one. 

N.  F.  BOSTWICK." 

“  P.  S.— One  great  item  in  regard  to  this  machine  is,  the 
potatoes  come  out  of  the  ground  without  scratches.” 

As  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  for  our  Diggers  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season,  we  urge  our  friends  to  send  us  their 
orders  at  once.  The  loss  of  interest  on  the  remittance  will 
be  trifling,  and  the  certainty  of  securing  tha  plow  in  season 
for  the  crop  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

Send  $15  for  the  Iron  Plow,  or  $25  for  the  Steel  Plow,  by 
bank  draft  on  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or 
Boston ;  by  Post-Oflice  Order,  or  by  bills  per  express  or 
mail,  and  the  plow  shall  be.  sent  at  onee. 

Bank  drafts  are  the  best  form  of  remittance,  but  the  othci'3 
are  all  safe. 

The  Seymour  Piaster  or  Per- 

TIL.IZER  SOWER,  (Page  44,)  weighs  350  pounds, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  8  feet.  Price  $G0 ;  with  Grass  Seed 
Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour’s  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER,  (Page  44,)  is  designed  principally  for  broad¬ 
casting  seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers.  It  weighs 
325  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  8K  feet.  Price  $75. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILiBS,  (Page  43.)  are  made  of  two  sizes— with  9  teeth, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  4  foot,  (weighing  550  pounds,)  and  with 
11  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4  inches,  and  weighing 


700  pounds. 

No.  1.  Nine  Teeth . $90 

No.  2.  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder .  100 

No.  3.  “  “  with  Fertilizer  Attachment .  115 

No.  4.  “  “  with  “  “  and  Seeder.  125 

No.  5.  Eleven  Teeth .  100 

No.  6.  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder .  HO 


Anti-Friction  Lever  Horse 

POWERS,  (Pages  04  and  03.)  Two  sizes  and  two  styles, 
from  $173  to  $203.  Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as 
$100. 

Light  Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  173.)  Two  sizes,  $75  and  $100. 

Cider-EVSiils  and  Presses, 

(Pages  123-128.)  From  $3  to  $00. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  131.)  Five  sizes,  from  $0  to  $10. 

Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

(Pages  6S  and  69.)  Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $200. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)  Three  sizes,  from  $05  to  $85. 

If  you  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  us  for  a  Special  Circular  of  it. 

Our  ‘Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  are  filled  with  the 
largest  assortment  of  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS,  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FER¬ 
TILIZERS,  to  be  lound  in  tills  vicinity,  and  an  examination 
isasked  by  all  farmers  who  may  be  in  the  city.  Our  stock 
will  be  cheerfully  shown,  whether  our  visitors  desire  to 
purchase  or  not. 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

Established  in  1843. 

N.  B.— The  pages  above  given  are  of  our  16tli  edition  of  Cat¬ 
alogue,  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  contaiuing  nearly 
600  illustrations  of  our  goods,  which  every  Farmer  should 
know  about.  The  book  is  too  expensive  to  he  given  away, 
and  is  therefore  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1 ;  but  this 
will  be  refunded  from  the  price  of  the  first  order  that 
amounts  to  $5.  R.  H.  A.  &  Co. 


■  FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  and 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fisli  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 

Address  AY.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

American  Finegar  Generator. 

!New  plan,  just  patented.  For  f n  11  description,  &c..  send 
stamp  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


7  Per  Cent  Gold  Interest 

(FREE  OF  GOVERNMENT  TAX.) 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

SINKING  FUND  BONDS 

OF  THE 

WEST  WISCONSIN  R.  R.  CO. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  TO  RUN  FROM  JANUARY,  1870,  AND 
CONVERTIBLE  INTO  STOCK  AT  PAR. 

LAND  GRANT  OF  OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  FROM 
GOVERNMENT, 

upon  which,  together  witli  the  Road  and  all  its  property, 
these  Bonds  are  a  First  Mortgage. 

EXEMPTED  FROM  TAXES  UPON  ITS  LANDS  FOR 
15  Y’EARS. 

79  MILES  FINISHED  AND  RUNNING, 
from  which  income  is  derived,  with  rapidly  increasing 
receipts. 

An  air-line  from  St.  Paul  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
These  Lands  estimated  worth  $8,000,000.  Total  amount  of 
mortgage  $4,000,000. 

IPrice,  dd  Acertaenl  2m4er«sit. 

The  coupons  are  payable  January  and  July. 

Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars  and  map,  can  he  obtained 
at  the  office  of 

WHITE,  MORRIS  k  Go,, 

BANKERS  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENTS  OF 

THE  COMPANY,  No.  29  AVALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  AA’itli  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnion,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  andmod'is  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants!  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  arc  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  AVolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2X0. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  lias  tested 
the  methods  or  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  ill  a  compact  liand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  ids  hook  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  hut  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  clectrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  he  said  to  liave-a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  ills 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  lias  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simplo 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  cacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit."  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  lias 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  AA’e  arc  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “se¬ 
crets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  be  gone.— II.  A.  Deeer,  Seedsman,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y'.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geragiitt,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  HEDGE-PLANT. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  the 

Crataegus  pyracantha  alba , 

and  recommend  it  as  the  best  hedge-plant  known.  It  is  ev¬ 
ergreen,  hardy  at  14°  below  zero,  which  the  old  pyracan- 
t3ia  is  not,  and  so  close,  thorny,  and  strong,  that  a  chicken 
could  not  get  through,  and  cattle  -would  not  attack  it  twice. 
Its  roots  do  not  spread  widely  like  the  Osage  Orange,  and  if 
its  top  is  neglected  for  several  years,  it  can  be  readily  trim¬ 
med  into  shape  again.  Its  flowers  in  June,  and  its  berries 
in  autumn,  are  both  very  showy. 

It  can  be  kept  down  to  a  foot  for  borders,  or  can  be  grown 
six  feet  high  for  farm  fences. 

It  has  yet  no  insect  enemy.  Having  tested  it  in  various 
ways  for  fifteen  years,  we  feel  entirely  safe  in  asserting  that 
it  meets  all  the  requirements  for  a  perfect  hedge,  and  must 
inevitably  supersede  all  others. 

The  plants,  being  excitable  in  the  early  spring,  should  be 
put  out  in  the  autumn.  They  should  be  planted  two  feet 
apart,  and  will  make  a  compact  fence  in  four  years.  They 
are  offered  at  $100  per  thousand,  which  will  make  5  cents 
per  foot,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  fence  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  Address  at  FLUSHING,  1ST.  Y. 


HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

Established  1883. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  in  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1870. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (3  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  @  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit-tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Olilo. 

Evergreens  and  European  Larch. 

"We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  very  large  quantity  of  choice 
young  Evergreens,  and  would  call  especial  attention  of 
Nurserymen  and  others  to  our  fine  lot  of  three-year-old 
stock,  all  transplanted ,  of  which  wc  offer  first  selections  at 
the  following  low  rates: 

Norway  Spruce.  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1.000  ;  $175  per  10,000. 
Austrian  Pine,  $4  per  100;  $30  per  1,000;  $270  per  10,000. 

Scotch  Pine,  $4  per  100;  $25  per  1,000  ;  $225  per  10,000. 
European  Larch,  $1  per  100;  $23  per  1,000  ;  $225  per  10,000. 
Send  for  our  Price-lists. 

Address  MEISSNER  &  CRITTENDEN, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Bloomington  Nursery. 

600  Acres !  19th  Year !  10  Green-houses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-house 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PIICENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

Mexican  everbearing  strawberry. 

A  hardy,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  fruit  from  early 
June  until  the  frosts  of  winter.  Of  good  size  and  tine  fla¬ 
vor.  No  garden  should  he  without  them.  Orders  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  P.  WHITING  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to 
CLARK  &  HITCHCOCK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

PK.SCE  OF  PLANTS,  §3.00  per  Dozen. 

&1END  FOR  OUR  NEW 
LM GRAPE  BOX  CIRCULAR 
giving  description  and  price 
of  the  best  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  Box  in  use;  it  opens  on 
either  top  or  bottom. 

AMERICAN  BASKET  CO., 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
NEWFANE  BASKET  CO., 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mumford’s  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  year  round.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
is  very  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  Individual  rights  $3.00. 
Territory  for  sale.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let¬ 
ter.  Recommended  by  State  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

HAWKINS,  TIMMONS  &  CO.,  Chillicotlie,  O. 

Snperior  ©aifcla  IBwlfos. 

RICHARD  LAUER,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  Importer. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  nurserymen 
Messrs.  L.  tan  Wavkken  &  Co.,  Holland,  whose  superior 
products  are  unsurpassed, are  now  prepared  to  receive  special 
orders  from  responsible  parties.  All  orders  for  prime  select¬ 
ed  Bulbs  must  lie  sent  in  to  mo  before  the  15th  of  June.  Price- 
Current  with  Catalogue  of  my  Fall  Importation  forwarded 
upon  application.  Post  Office  Box  1,033. 

MR.  ANT.  ROOZEN,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland,  will  he  glad  to  send  his  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Bulbs  and  Roots  for  1870,  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs, 
on  application.  Full  directions  for  remitting,  Carriage  paid 
to  New  York,  given  in  Catalogues,  for  which  apply  to  GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  40  Parle  Row.  Times  Building,  New  York. 
Box  48,  I), .  Post-Office,  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  or  to 
myself  direct. 


Turnip  Seeds 


Sent  >)y  mail,  postage 

paid,  on  receipt 

of  the 

prices  annexed : 

per  oz. 

per  }4  lb. 

per  lb. 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch . 

$  30c. 

$1.00 

Early  Red-Top  Strap-Leaf . 

...  10 

25 

73 

German  Teltow . 

40 

1.50 

White  Norfolk . 

25 

75 

Yellow  Globe . 

...  10 

23 

75 

Long,  Smooth  White,  or  Cow  Horn.  10 

25 

75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

...  10 

25 

75 

White  French,  or  Rock . 

...  10 

23 

75 

Carter’s  Imperial,  Ilardy  Swede., 

....  10 

80 

1.00 

Laing’s  Swede . 

...  10 

25 

75 

Skirving’s  Purple-Top  Swede _ 

...  10 

25 

75 

American  Ruta-baga.. . . . 

25 

75 

Address 

R.  ALLEH  a  CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  370, 

Mew  York  City. 

Dutdb  Buffoons 

•Japan.  Lillies,  including  tho  celebrated 

HS/liSI  AJURATUM. 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

We  are  expecting  early  in  September  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  above,  comprising  ilie  most  desirable  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snowdrops,  Ranunculus, 
Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Collections  containing  a  line  assortment  of  all  tho  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2,  $10,  No.  3,  $5 ;  No.  4,  $3. 

For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 

lew  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 

AND 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Now  in  press,  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
and  a  splendidly  colored,  two-paged  lithograph  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lilinm  Auratum.  Our  list,  of  Small  Fruits  com¬ 
prises  every  desirable  variety  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  dec.,  among  which  are  some  never  before  offered 
to  the  public.  A  copy  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  en¬ 
closing  Ten  cents.  Regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Seed.  Plant,  and  Bulb  Wakkiiouse, 
Nos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St., 

(Late  41  Park  Row,) 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712.  New  York. 


IMPORTATION  FOR  1870. 

DUTCH 

FLOWERING 

BULBS, 

HYACINTHS,  TXJLI3PS,  GRO- 
CXTSEIS,  ETC. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  (Ready  Aug.  1). 

HEREHDEEH  &  C0„  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

TREES,  I-’LA.INrTS  &  SEEDS, 

Nurseries  established  1839. 


fflAUBlf  BUMS. 
FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

HARDY  BULBS, 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply, 
ddress  FEKRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail.  Also,  Boses,  Green-house  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Bulb -Cat¬ 
alogues,  or  10  cts.  for  Bull)  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHGJNIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

Our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roofs  will  ’’be 
ready  for  mailing  in  August.  Applicants  enclosing  10  cents 
will  receive  an  early  copy.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

318  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

%  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOMES!  ' 

M  ©  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  CEMETERIES  ! 

Bull)  Circular  ready ;  sent  to  former  customers  without  re¬ 
quest.  S.  H.  MARTIN,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEjpD  ~ 

HOWLETT  BROTHERS,  804  Pulton  St., 
New  York,  manufacture  and  print  to  order  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Scctl  Bags. 


40,000  Camellias. 
10,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  well-grown  specimens  of  these 
plants  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealers  who  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  thousand  are  invited  to  examine  their  stock. 

The  Camellias  include  the  best  varieties,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Azaleas  include  the  new 
and  flue  sorts.  For  Catalogues  apply  by  mail  to 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Ferti  S  izers 


Pure  Ground  Bone, 
Peruvian  Guano, 

Coe’s  Super  plios  phate, 
Land  Plaster, 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 


■  -  S3G  per  ton. 

§80 

$50  “ 

-  $1.60  per  ES»1. 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


17  FRANK  COE’S  AMMONIATED  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE,  price  $5(1  Tier  ton. 

FISH  GUANO. 

Warranted  pure ,  $33  per  ton. 

For  sale  by  ENOCH  COE. 

Williamsburg,  IT.  T. 

^  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

I.asicl  Grant  Coupon  Bonds, 
f|l©©©  Each. 

Interest  April  and  October,  for  sale  at  $790  each.  They 
pay  SEVEN  (7)  PER  CENT,  interest,  run  for  twenty  (20) 
years,  are  secured  by  12,000,000  acres  of  land. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY  RE¬ 
CEIVE  THEIR  LAND  GRANT  BONDS  FOR  THEIR 
FACE  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST  in  payment  -.1*  any  of 
their  lands. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  details  of  the  land  can  be  obtained 
by  application  to 


No.  40  South  THIRD  Street, 
_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

White  Spring1  Farm,  Geneva, 

FOR  SALE. 

This  very  desirable  farm  of  300  acres,  located  within  one 
mile  of  the  Village  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Seneca  X,«sIk.o  and 
Geneva,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 

Tlae  Farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained,  and  the  buildings  mostly  new  and  in 
excellent  repair. 

Tiso  Ore3sar«Is  are  in  full  bearing;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Tli©  Dawn  surrounding  tiie  house  contains  some  40 
acres,  is  in  tine  order,  and  ornamented  with  Natural 
Forest  Trees. 

As  the  farm  is  so  well  known,  a  further  description  is 
deemed  unnecessary. 

To  any  one  desiring  an  elegant  country  residence,  this 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  JAMES  O.  SHELDON, 

_ _ GENEVA,  N.  V. 

[1JURSERIES  FOR  SALE.- — Being  unable  to  vivo 
•*-«  undivided  attention,  will  sell  The  Mahoning  Nurser¬ 
ies,  with  the  good-will  and  a  lease  of  the  ground.  Said  Nurs¬ 
eries  have  a  well-proportioned  miscellaneous  stock  in  a 
populous  district,  good  shipping  facilities,  a  good  trade  — 
at  least  a  fair  reputation,  and  are  making  money. 

J.  MANNING,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

ALL  WANTING  FARMS. — 9,000  acres  vood 

soil,  mild  climate,  Similes  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  Tiie  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 
_ C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

800  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the  Shenandoah 

,  ,  Valley  of  Virginia.  Soil  fertile;  climate  splendid. 

Large,  descriptive  Circulars  sent,  fiikk.  Address 

McKENZIE,  EBERSOLE  s&  CO.,  Winchester,  Va. 

DIRT  CHEAP. — $2  to  $20  per  acre.  Splendid  Southern 
farms,  plantations,  and  timber  land.  Circulars  sent  free 
Columbian  Southern  Land  Agency,  33  Park  Row.  Room  19 

"£150,000,000 

Sterling;  in  money  and  estates  remain  unclaimed  in  England. 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  KiOO. 

Gun’s  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law.  Next  of 
Kin,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  unclaimed  money  (Part  5,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  5,000  names),  price  15  ‘cents.  JOHN 
IIOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  41  Park  Ilow,  New  York  CJtj\ 

TAT  EM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  Del.  Ave. 
Market,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Consignments  receive  prompt 
attention.  Correspondence  invited,  and  all  questions  con¬ 
cerning  prices,  &e.,  cheerfully  answered.  Marking  plates 
furnished  free.  1 
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MACY  MAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  hook. 

Everything  in  Lace  Good3, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &e. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


ffiacy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Haey  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

Gth  Ave.,  Hew  York. 


I^ORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

—Fall  term  Sept.  1st.  $4  per  week  for  board,  fuel  and 
washing.  Brick  buildings.  For  1(1  years  the  best  sustained 
hoarding  Seminary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  State. 
A  regular  Course,  Classical,  Scientific  or  Commercial,  may 
be  pursued,  or  studies  may  be  selected.  Address  for  New 
Catalogue,  Itev.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  I).,  Fort  Edward, N.Y. 


TWO  ©!IB<r>  EM13SS©TEI> 

Chester  Hogs  weighed  at  20V£  months  old, 
respectively,  1,254  and  1.452  lbs.  Send  stamp  for 
a  description  of  this  famous  Breed  of  Swine 
g  and  other  Thorough-bred  Animals  and  Fowls. 
Address  £.  B.  SILVEK,  Salem,  Ohio. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 
GEO.  B.  HICKMAN. 

"West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

KF"  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

"Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr..  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Ta. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  tho  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3349  Policies  were  issued 
in  tile  first  Twelve  Months,  Insuring 
67,813, 850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 


The  excelsior  Chester  white  swine 

—best  and  cheapest — all  ages;  at  six  weeks  $10  each. 
Best  blooded  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Poultry,  at  low  prices  for 
cash,  by  N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa.  Also,  a  desirable 
Pennsylvania  Farm  of  116  acres  for  sale  cheap. 


PREMIUM  MAGIE  HOGS.— Bred  and  Shipped 

by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs-are  requested  to 
send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  free. 


PITMgE=3BB£EK>  CMESTEffi  WBSSTJE 

Pigs, Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons, Rabbits, «£:e., 
bred  and  shipped  by  .1.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  Penningtonvillc, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


The  Traveler's  Vade-Mecum 

NOW  ready. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY 


MB  WIT  MOT? 

Notice  the  following  ILilberal  Features  : 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Kon-For- 
fettablc  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Nonforfeitable  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso* 
lutcly.iiicoiatestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

Onc-th-ird  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 


OF  THE 

English  Language. 

Abridged  from  Webster’s  Quarto,  illustrated  with  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings  on  Wood.  By 
Wm.  G.  Webster  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

This  compendious  and  comprchensiv,  little  volume  em¬ 
braces  a  careful  selection  of  more  than  18,000  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  words  of  the  language.  The  introduction  contains, 
besides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Tables  of  Money,  Weight, 
and  Measure,  Abbreviations,  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c., 
from  tlie  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  Rules  for  Spelling,  &c.;  making  altogether  the  most 
complete  and  useful  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  three  different 
styles.  Cloth,  75  cts.;  flexible,  85  cts.;  tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

IVISOiT,  BLAKE  MAST,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

3r*  tiblislier  s, 

I3S  and  (40  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER  AND  LOU  BOOK- 

This  hook  has  had  a  sale  of  over  400,000  copies,  with  a 
greater  demand  titan  ever  before. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum¬ 
ber,  Plank,  Boards,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  now  become  the 
Standard  Book  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  farmer,  lumberman,  and  mechanic,  should  have  a 
copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  SO  cents  to  me  and 
I  will  forward  one  post-paid.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"SJJEADY  TO  FILL  ORDERS  for  American  and 

-Rtb  Imported  Seed  Wheat,  and 

HOW  TO  SHAKE-] 

THE  FARM  PAY! 

SEND  CENT  STAMP 

FOlt  BOOK  «g  CONTAINING  68 

pages  of  valuable  Reading  ;  best  Seed 

"Vv  heat ;  Early  Mammoth  Orange  Dent  Corn  ;  Ex¬ 
celsior  Oats;  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Fowls,  and 

How  to  Make  tlie  Farm  Pay,  for  one  3-cent  stamp. 

Send  to  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Cliambersburg,  Pa. 


AGIO  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 

Ivin,  of  the  Age — Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love.  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wejiyss,  8  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


Example  of  tho  Non-Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  tlie  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 
One  Annual  Premium  1  Will  f  2  years  and  3  days. 
Two  “  Premiums  |  continue  4  “  “  12 

Three  “  “  1  the  policy  ]  0  “  “  27  “ 

Four  “  “  m  18  “  “  40  “ 

Five  “  “  J  force  1.10  “  “  50  “ 

FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 


OFFICERS  ; 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER.  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D..  Medical  Exam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 


Wari rag’s  New  Farm  Hook. 

Tim  Illustrated  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  a  Guide  for 
Farmers,  Young  and  Old.  600  pages.  112  practical  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  American  Agriculturist  says :  “The  book  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  both  its  ex¬ 
terior  and  its  contents.”  The  IF.  Y.  Tribune  says:  “It  is 
precisely  such  a  book  as  every  Farmer  should  have  and 
should  read.”  Agents  Wanted.— If  there  is  no  Agent  in 
your  locality  send  subscriptions  direct  to  E.  B.  TREAT  & 
CO.,  054  Broadway,  New  York. 


mw  MAYEN  FAMILY  KNITTER, 

Latest,  cheapest,  and  best  in  the  world  for  family  use.— 
Patented  in  nine  countries.  Company  invite  any  test  or 
comparison.  Machine  knits  everything.  Price  only  $25  for 
plain,  $30  for  silver-plated,  $33  for  gold-plated.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  Reel.  Winder,  Bobbins,  Oiler,  etc.  Rights  sold. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  NEW  HAVEN  KNITTING  CO. 


tJSE  THE  HILTON  ALL  GLASS  SELF-SEAL- 
)  ING  Fruit  Jar.  The  best  in  the  world.  For  sale 
wholesale  and  retail  by  W.  H.  BARTLETT,  Agent,  Union 
Market,  Boston,  Mass.  All  orders  by  mail  or  express, 
promptly  filled. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


SELPHO’S  PATENT  LEGS  and  AEMS. 

These  celebrated  Artificial  Limbs,  combining  simplicity 
with  great  durability  and  comfort,  and  which  contain  all  the 
latest  improvements,  can  be  had  only  of  WM.  SELPHO  & 
SON,  516  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Government  orders  attended  to. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS } forPS^Kiced 
MICROSCOPES  }  forgtuonU1CPrice-Lfst  slut  te* 


T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


JpRAISE  WORTH  HAVING: 

N.  A.  WILLARD,  Esq.,  tlie  well-known  distinguished 
authority  and  lecturer  on  dairy  matters,  writes  us:  “  /  hare 
thoroughly  tested  your  Churn,  and  find  it  a  rjood  one.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  easily  cleaned,  and  does  its  work  IN 
THE  BUST  MANNER.  It  is  a  Churn  I  can  safely  rec¬ 
ommend  to  butter  makers." 

THE  OLOCHAJID  CHURN" 

Can  now  be  obtained  of  any  Dealer  in  really  first-class  Farm 
Machinery  in  the  United  States.  It  is  just  exactly  what  it  is 
represented— “THE  BEST.”  Sole  manufacturers, 
PORTEK.  SSIiANCHARB’S  SONS, 

|  CONCORD,  N.  II. 

GENERAL  AGENTS: 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO„  New  York  City. 

J.  F.  &  J.  E.  WHITE,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ZERO 

Refrigerators 

$27,  $33,  $33,  $45,  $55. 
No.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

Newport  Cooler. 


$12,  $16. 

No.  1.  2. 

Saratoga  Cooler, 
$s.  $10. 

No.  1.  2. 

Zero  Cooler, 

$15,  $18,  $25. 

No.  1.  2.  3. 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
Manufacturer,  No. 
COS  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Block-Tin  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering, 

We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

The  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  the  com¬ 
bined,  Pipe,  and  tlie  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  from 
external  injury.  The  strength  of  this  l  ine  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  its  weight,  and  it  ban  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  iiave  any  appreltension  of 
injury  from  tile  tunc  of  Bead  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS, 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


DUGDALE’S 

UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES 

WASHER 


Lightens  the  Labor  of  wash¬ 
ing  Clothes  hy  employing 
suds  at  a  much  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  can  tie  endured 
by  tlie  hands.  Common  tubs 
and  zinc  wash-boards  are 
used.  The  clothes  tail  be  rub¬ 
bed  with  it  more  thoroughly 
than  bv  hand,  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  fatigue ;  weighs 
only  three  pounds.  Price, 
$2.50.  A  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.  Manufactured  by 

J.  IC.  DUGDALE,  Patentee,  White  Water,  Ind. 


Kifl.es,  Shot-Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex¬ 
press  (c.o.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms 
to  the  trade,  agents,  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress,  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh.  Fa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
bought  or  traded  for. 

INVALIDS’  TKAVEL- 

ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  Stato 
your  case,  and.  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 

Titais  ©nl£§?  lactometers. 

See  page  252,  July  number. 

Sold  (boxed  to  go  by  Express)  3  for  $1.  by 

DAVIS  COLLAMOEE. 

No.  747  Broadway,  New  York. 

. ""money 

EASILY 
MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free. 


Make  your  own  cider  and  wine: 

use  Hutchinson’s  Patent  combined  Cider-Mill  and 
Press,  price  S'i2..o0.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

J.  XL  DECATUE  &  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

e.v«s.s§m  e©itso^. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Zees  than  4  lines,  S5. 
Open.  Pages  (opeu  without  cutting),  S ‘i per  line. 

Page  next  to  Peacling  Hatter,  last  rage,  and  2 d  and  "d 
Cover  Ptges— 913.50  per  line  of  agate  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— 83.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

3^  GERMAN  B2»ITI©Hr. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


FARMERS,  SAFE  YOUR  FEET, 

AND  WEAR 

BALLARD’S  CHAMPION  SHOE. 


We  guarantee  the  “CHAMPION  SHOE”  to  wear  longer 
and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  made  in  the 
country.  We  make  no  Inferior  “  Champions,”  but  every 
Pair  is  warranted  to  he  Goon,  honest,  and  serviceable  in 
every  particular. 

Ask  your  Merchant  for  the  “  Champion  Shoe.” 

For  full  particulars,  recommendations,  prices,  etc.,  SEE 
page  £37,  JUKE  Number,  and  page  'Alii  JULY  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


RAILROAD  CLOTHES  WASHER. 


PATTERSON’S 


PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 


CAST  STEEL 


HARROW 


AND 


CULTIVATOR  TOOTH! 


IS  MADE  OF 


Angular,  Concave  Bar  Steel, 

and  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends;  is  held  in  any  position  in  any  frame  by  a  wooden  wedgo;  is  self-sharpening ;  effects  a 
great  saving  in  draft;  can  be  adjusted  to  stir  the  soil  to  any  depth  and  has  many  other  advantages  over  the  old  kind  of  tooth. 

MANUFACTURERS,  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS 


HEAT,  HOVEL,  and  STMFLTC  In  its  construction  ; 
does  the  work  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  by  which  the  weight  of  the  water  is  secured  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  washing. 

NEW  STYLE 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

with  solid,  white  rubber  rolls. 

FERRY  So  CO., 

Wo.  35  CORTLAMDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Circular. 

CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


Carbolic  IMsiaafccfliBBg'  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.G0. 

Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $4.00, 


Sheep  ©Ip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  as.,  $1.23  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  lb.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


Ointment. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  ft.  cans,  50c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

•TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

*  54  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 

AGENTS  LOOK ! — $12  a  day  made,  selling  onr 
Scissors  Sharpf.ner  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Maas. 


are  invited  to  examine  and  test  this  very  simple  invention,  which  must  eventually  come  into  general  use. 

Circulars  mailed  to  any  address,  and  orders  solicited  by  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

HUSSEY,  WELLS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  Cast  Steel, 

_ P  JTTS  BUR  CM,  PA. 

LIGHTNING  PEACH  PARER. 


A  continuous  and  urgent  inquiry  for  a  machine  for  Paring  Peaches,  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears  from  all  Peach¬ 
growing  sections,  for  the  past  live  years,  and  in  response  to  this  universal  appeal,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Lightning 
and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parers  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  securing  a  device  for  Holding  and  Par- 
tng  Peaches,  which  is  as  practical  and  economical  as  the  Apple  Parer,  and  cannot  fail  to  come  into  immediate  and  gen¬ 
eral  use.  They  pare  Apples  also,  as  well  as  any  Apple  Parer. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Fall  of  1809.  at  the  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  St. 
Louis  Fairs,  and  in  every  instance  the  judges  were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  and  perfection  ot  their  work,  and  awarded 
them  the  highest.  Premium.  A  limited  quantity  of  them  has  been  made  for  distribution  this  year,  in  anticipation  of  the 
immense  sale  that  must  speedily  follow.  On  receipt  of  $1.50  we  will  send  a  sample  machine  by  Express. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

70  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

P.  S.— We  are  also  Sole  Agents  for  the  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parers. 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS. 


Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 

and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Hoy.nl  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  §10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,090  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Conntry,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Seel  ions.  Full  Derail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ol  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs.  Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows.  Inside  Shutters.  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 

Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors.Window  Casings, 

Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestings,  Canonies,  Hoods,  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 

Ceilings.  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $1£. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1,501 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  i.-,o  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  fob  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 

Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  Details. 

By  Upjohn,  Ren  wick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  $155* 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  §;}. 

Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $‘4 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work-published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $£,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design.  With  upwards  of  200  ex¬ 
amples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Draw¬ 
ing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice.  Price 
$2,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture.  New  Designs 

and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced 
Catalogue,  ol  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  Quarterly,  25c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  §2. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House.  How  to 

Build  Dw-ellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  1£G  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

and  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  §£.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $£.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

VolMI.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  §£.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Front.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 


.00, 


Pencil  Sketching 


Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures. 

Paper . .  •  25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure ;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur¬ 
ther  showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bojimer.  Svo.  90  pp. 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Heating.  By  Wi.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo.  20-1  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York, 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine.... . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varic 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp. 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . $1.25 

The  Pear  Garden  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo 
2SG  pp. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN, 

BY  THE  LATE  nENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE:— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION. — National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives, 
should  he  ou  the  side  ol  the  Sire— Breed  up.  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 
CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the,  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— F ood  and 
care  during. gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Siro  and  Dam— Defects  ill  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 
CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
•  French  Norman— Characteristics—  Hardihood— Speed — 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-hreds. 
NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Perchcron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 
MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  — arc  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin-Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots — Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of- Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History- 
Tile  Mule  and  Hinney— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  tlio 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  In  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  he  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  B.uy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  eacli  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents—  Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  tho 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  m  Training — While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

TIORSE.— Requisites  for  jv  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Griming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Ilorses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in'Harn ess— How  to  Use  a  Horse — Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

IIOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remo\  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot—1 The  Shoe— Fitting  tho 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  tho  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

IIOW  TO  RIDE  A  IIORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  —  The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  AVhip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing—' Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarev’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarcy’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  the 
Horse  Down — Finale — Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal — Diet— Reme^ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  ofTPiseases. 

X£mo.  4£5  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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DOWNING’S 

FRUITS 

AND 

FRUIT  TREES. 

BY 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Octavo,  1122  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  cn- 
iarged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  lias  again 
.completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  ChSrles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  Ho  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  Ills  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  valua 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  thorn  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4,  1809. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
tiie  second  revised  edition  of  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser¬ 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  lias  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo- 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  ho  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  ail  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

»  PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.59. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 


THEIR 


HISTORY,  BREEDING, 


MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 

“  American  Short-horn  Herd  Book,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture etc.,  etc. 

notices  by  the  press. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

Tiie  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  tiie  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has, enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  tiie  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  tiie  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breeder 
of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Philo). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  we  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  eacli  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modem  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  been  long  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  tiie  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Fanner. 

AVhatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  ho 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  tiie  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People  (Concord,  N.  II.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  tiie  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
hut  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  tiie  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  wo  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

« 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  tiie  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  tiie  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
fanner  just  the  instruction  which  lie  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 


A  Picture  for  the  Herne  Circle. 


“DANDELION  TIME.” 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the“artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now 
issue  it  as  a;  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  he  gladly 
secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  lias  al¬ 
ready  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  tiie 
humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“  Shake  nands,”  “  Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “  Tiie  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  moaning,  and  at  tire  same  time 
finished  With  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  “  War  Times 
at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,” 
“  The  Starry  Flag,”  “  Beauty  to  the  Brave,”  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 

“DANDELION  TIME/’ 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  stylo,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  he  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  he  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  {'or  stretching. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $0.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  he  sent  by  express,  mount¬ 
ed  on  artists’  hoard,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $5.90,  tiie  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  bo  sent  by  express,  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band . $  9.09. 

“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  baud. .  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality .  15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  2-15  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  ho  deducted 
from  those  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  TOE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York 
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D  R  A  I N 1 1 G  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 


-.rtvsTv®  ap, ■■  v  -r:  ■  ■  ■■ 


The  theory  and  practice  of  thorough  draining  has,  within  a  few  years,  made  great  progress,  both  on  the  small  scale  involving  the  freeing  of  a  few  acres  only  from  superfluous 
■water,  and  opening  the  subsoil  to  the  beilign  influences  of  air,  and  moisture,  and  warmth  together,  and  also  in  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of 
whole  districts  of  country.  The  progress  made  has  been  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent.  Col.  Waring’s  work  is  compact,  fully  illustrated,  very  clear,  both  in  its 
arguments  and  in  its  directions  for  practice,  and  throughout,  readable.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  telling  what  everybody  wants  to  know,  and  it  ought  tube  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer. 


Contents: 

Land  to  be  Drained  and 
the  Reasons  Why. — 

Indications  of  the  need 
of  draining.— Sources  of 
water.  —  Objections  to 
too  much  water. — Wet 
subsoil. 

How  to  Go  to  Work  to 
Lay  out  a  System  of 
Drains-. Amateur  drain¬ 
ing. — Maps. —  Levelling 
Instruments.  —  Outlets 
and  location  of  drains. 

Main  drains.  —  Spring 
water.— Fall.  —  Tiles. — 

Depth  and  distance  a- 
part.— Direction  of  lat¬ 
erals.  —  Collars.  —  Dis¬ 
charge  of  water  from 
drains. 

How  To  Make  Draining 
Tiles.  —  Materials.  — 

Preparation  of  earths. — 

Moulding  tile  machines. 

— Drying  and  rolling:—'' 

Burning. — Kilns. — Gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  a 
tilery. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land. 
—  Removing  obstructions.  —  Mistake  of  substituting 
large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  have  become  obstruct¬ 
ed. — Heavy  lands  should  not  be  trampled  while  wet. 

What  Draining  Costs. — Draining,  expensive  work, — 
Their  permanence  and  lasting  effects. — Cheapness  ver¬ 
sus  economy.— Details  of  cost.— (1.  Engineering  and 
Superintendence. — 2.  Digging  the  Ditches. — 3.  Grading 
the  bottoms.  —4.  Tile  and  tile  laying. — 5.  Covering  and 
filling. — G.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

AY’ill  it  Pay? — Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of 
draining. — (Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley, 


POSITION  of  workman,  and  use  of  finishing  scoop. 


SILT  BASIN,  BUILT  TO  THE  SURFACE. 


Contents : 

How  Drains  Act  and 

IlOW  THEY  AFFECT  THE 

Soil.  —  Characteristics' 
of  well  laid  tile  drain. — 
Surface-water  and  rain¬ 
water  beneficial,  springs 
and  soakage  water  in¬ 
jurious.  —  Cracking  of 
stiffclays.— Evaporation 
and  filtration.  —  Rain 
fall.  —  Evaporation.  — 
Temperature.— Drought 
— Porosity  or  mellow¬ 
ness.—1 Chemical  action 
in  the  soil. 

How  to  Make  the 
Drains.— Tools.— Mark¬ 
ing  the  lines. — Water 
courses. — Outlet.  —  Silt 
Basins.  —  Opening  tlio 
ditches.  —  Grading.  — 
Tile  laying.—  Connec¬ 
tions.  —  Covering  the 
tile  and  filling  in. — Col¬ 
lecting  the  water  of 
springs.  —  Amending 
the  map. 


Hay,  Cotton,  Tobacco.)— Instances  of  Profit.— Benefit,  of 
draining  in  facilitating  farm  work. 

The  Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes.— Extent  of  marshes 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.— The  English  Fens. — Harlaem 
Lake. — The  exclusion  of  sea  water. — Removal  of  the 
causes  of  inundation  from  the  upland. — Removal  of 
rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration — Embankments— Musk¬ 
rats. — Rivers  and  Creeks. — Outlet  of  drainage. 

Malarial  Diseases.— Fever  and  Ague. — Neuralgia. — 
Vicinity  of  New  York.— Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical 
Fever. — Dr.  MetcalFs  Report  to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission.— La  Roche  on  the  effects  of  Malarial  Fever 


Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  “  Cause  of  Malarial  Fevers.’’  — 
English  Experience. — Reports  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. — Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by  draining. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. — Sewerage. — The  use  of 
pipes. — The  new  outfall  sewers  in  London. — The  use 
of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets. — Utilization  of  sew¬ 
age  matters  in  agriculture. — Effects  of  imperfect  bouse 
drainage  on  health. — Typhoid  fever.— The  Westminster 
Fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  the  Maplewood  Young 
Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Lambeth  Square, 
London. — Back  drainage.  —  Water  supply. — General 
Board  of  Health,  (England)l 


ILLUSTRATED. 

ORaAIVGS-E  JUDD 
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COTTON  CULTURE. 


By  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN,  Late  of  Louisiana. 


With  an  additional  Chapter  on 

COTTON  SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  It.  SYPIIER. 

A  complete  manual  for  cotton  growing,  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop.  It  discusses  in  tile  first 
part,  climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements, 
preparation  of  soil  and  planting,  cultivation, 
picking,  ginning,  baling,  and  marketing,  and 
gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly  operations.  A 
discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton  lands, 
the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable 
statistics  and  suggestions.  An  additional  chap¬ 
ter  has  been  prepared  by  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq., 
upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Uses,  giving  the  details 
of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work  contains  a 
colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  the  United 
States,  besides  other  illustrations. 


THE  ARMY  WORM  AND  MOTH. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

The  Cotton  Farm.— Its  Stock,  Implements,  and 
Laborers. 

Preparation  of  Soil  and  Planting: 

How  the  Crop  is  to  be  Cultivated. 

Cotton  Picking. 

Ginning,  Baling,  and  Marketing. 

The  Cotton  Planters  Calendar. 

PART  IS. 

Quality,  Extent,  and  Character  of  Cotton  Lands 
of  North  America. 

Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Cotton. 

Improved  and  Scientific  Culture. 

Various  Kinds  of  Cotton  Cultivated  in  the  United 
States. 

How  to  Realize  the  Most  from  a  Crop  ;  The  Union 
of  the  Growing  of  Cotton  with  its  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 

Value  of  Cotton  as  a  Plant,  and  the  Uses  to 
which  it  may  be  Applied. 

The  Past  and  tlio  Future  of  Cotton  ;  Its  History 
and  Statistics. 

Practical  Suggestions  to  various  Classes  of  Persons 
who  Propose  to  Engage  in  Cotton  Growing. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil.  Cotton  Seed  Cake.. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

OBANOE JUDD 


. .  -  -  -  PRICE  $1.50. 

<&  COMPAN Y,  245  Broadway,  New  York;* 
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Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed 


SOWER,  (Page  40,  Price  $10,) 

We  have  the  Agency  for  the  above  Machine  for  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  offer  it  at  retail  and  to  the  trade  at  the 
manufacturer’s  price.  Purchasers  can  save  freight  by  buy¬ 
ing  from  us. 

Send  $10,  and  we  will  ship  a  machine  at  once. 

See  our  advertisement  on  page  339  for  method  of  remit¬ 
tances  and  for  List  of  Implements,  etc.,  for  fall  work. 
READ  IT  THROUGH. 

R,  EL  ALLES^l  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Holbrook's  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side-hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  “dead  furrows”  nor  “ridges,” 
turn  the  furrow-slices  flat  on  level  land,  lay  the  fields  down 
level  and  smooth  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder  and 
Hake,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill,  save  considerable  time, 
equalize  ih  *  work  of  team,  and  by  their  peculiar  convex 
form  pulverize  very  thoroughly,  so  that  but  little  harrowing 
or  other  after  cultivation  is  required  to  make  a  seed  beef, 
and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes,  from  a  Garden  Plow  for  one- 
horse  to  a  plow  for  1  or  <>  cattle.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(£2?"  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


H.  KSLLAM  &  CO., 


Chestnut  St.,  I¥ew  Haven,  Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettek,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettcs,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
Which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 


Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  028  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


“Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.” 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
am!  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  si  I  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  J uly,186(i, 

ior  *•  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods,  less 
than  1  y2  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work - 
*' Kinship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted , 
excellent  work ,  <fcc.,”  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws.  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  a*ll  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Report  ot  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MINA  HD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SELFACTING  HATES. 

Nicholson  s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Sclf- 
Siml  lmg  Hand  Gates  arc  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world.  1 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland.  0. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  improved  Drain-Tile  Ma¬ 
chine  of  J.  W.  PENFIELD,  heretofore  advertised  in  these 
columns,  and  now  in  extensive  use  in  the  Western  States. 
The  portion  of  carriage  under  the  Machine  is  furnished  with 
an  endless  belt,  upon  which  the  tile  boards,  F,  F,  are  placed, 
and  as  the  Tiles  issue  from  the  dies,  B,  D,  E,  deposit  them¬ 
selves  on  the  boards  drawn  under  tire  machine  by  means  of 
tlie  belt,  and  motion  of  the  Tile. 

This  plan  of  handling  Tile,  now  in  use  twelve  years,  is 
fast  superseding  the  old  plan  of  lifting  tile  with  forks,  as  it 
does  the  work  better  and  with  half  the  labor. 

Ileissues  and  new  patents  were  granted  on  the  above 
machine  in  January,  February,  and  April,  of  the  present 
year,  covering  very  important  claims.  For  full  particulars 
about  tlie  machine,  and  instruction  how  to  construct  works, 
make  and  burn  Tile,  address 

J.  W.  PENFIElLa,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


66  I UST  TO  TRY  IT.”— Half  a  rear  only  $1.50 

•P  for  PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL— 
Jtiiyto  Jim.  Or  ten  copies  $10,  and  a  copy  of  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  a  year,  gratis.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hay  and  Cotton  Press  Works, 


Dederick’S  HAT  am*  COTTON  PRESSES. 


P.  K.  DEDEPICK  &  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Dcderick's  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  are  bal¬ 
ing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hay,  straw,  ke...  haled  in 
the  country,  and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  the 
best  Presses.  34  different  sizes  of  Horse.  Hand  and 
Power  Presses, for  1  alinghay.  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  hops, 
cloth,  hides,  moss,  husks,  broom  corn,  &c.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  Sizes,  Prices,  and  much 
other  information  useful  (o  the  farmer,  planter,  packer 
and  shipper.  Do  not  wait  until  Machines  are  wanted, 
then  order  in  haste — but  post  yourself  in  season.  Wo 
charge  nothing  for  information.  State  your  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  market,  &c.  Address, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WIIAT 

EVERY  FARMER 

WANTS. 

The  Rogers  &  Nellis  New 

«3r  :fi  .a.  :e=>  Xj  :e  . 

Patented  March  1, 1810. 

Adopted  by  every  farmer  who  becomes  familiar  with  its  a<i. 
vantages.  With  it,  Pulleys  can  he  attixed  to  rafter  or  beam, 
or  changed  in  one  minute,  without  tlie  use  of  a  ladder. 
Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instanre. 
Furnished,  where  we  have  no  agencies  established,  at  tlia 
small  price  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.:0)  per  set  (, 
set  includes  two  (2)  Grapples  and  one  (1)  Holder.)  Or  foi 
two  (2)  dollars  single.  (Single  includes  one  (1)  Grapple  am) 
one  (U  Holder.)  Upon  the  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  tq 
any  one  who  applies,  without  extra  charge. 

For  further  information  send  for  descriptive  circular,  in 
which  you  will  also  ascertain  where  you  can  secure 

Tlie  best  Horse  Hay  Fork  in  tlie  World! 

Circulars  furnished  free  on  application  to 

ROGERS  &  NELLIS,  Proprietors, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MORE  THAN  31)0  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS, 

Hydraulic  Rants,  &c« 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 


RUMSEY  &  CO., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

jj^ARGE  SALE  OF  THOKOUGH-BRED 

AYMSSISR0':  CATTLE, 
South-Down  Sheep,  Berkshire  Pigs, 

And  otlier  Farm  Stock. 


The  Executor  of  tlie  Estate  of  the  late  C.  C.  ABBOTT,  will 
sell  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  thirty-two  head  of  thorough¬ 
bred,  pure  blood,  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE,  including  imported 
prize  Bull. 

1.  YELLOW-HAIRED  LADDIE,  two  years  old. 

2.  GENERAL  MORTON,  2d.  twMenrs  old. 

3.  IMPORTED  COWS  and  UEIFjmtg. 

4.  GYPSEY. 

5.  GENEVA. 

6.  FLORA. 

The  rest  being  all  choice  Thorough-bred  stock. 

One  pair  BAY  MARES. 

Half-bred  MARE,  with  Colt,  by  Brutus  by  Pope  Swigert. 

Three-year  old  COLT,  by  Niagara. 

Thirty  Thorough-bred  SOUTH-DOWN  SHEEP  and  twenty 
Thorough-bred  BERKSHIRE  Sows  and  Pigs. 

Sale  to  he  at  St.  Anne's,  one  hour’s  ride  by  rail  from  Mont¬ 
real,  train  or  steamer  reaching  there  in  the  morning,  re¬ 
turning  to  Montreal  in  the  evening.  Further  particulars  in 
subsequent  advertisement. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  the  undersigned, 

J.  J.  ARNTON,  Montreal,  Can., 
Auctioneer  for  Executor,  J.  J.  C.  Abbott. 


Trees  and  Vines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2— Green¬ 
house,  &<■..  f>8  pages.  No.  8— Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
ami  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

ASH  vP  r  For  Price-list  address 

WM.  B.  HOYT, 

West  New  Brighton,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  DOUBLE  MAGAZINE  for  tlie  price  of  one ! 

—THE  PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
and  Packard’s  Monthly,  sent  a  year  for  $3.  Half  a  year, 
$i.r>0,  or  ten  copies  for  $10,  and  a  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  a  vear,  gratis  to  getter  up  of  club. 

S.  K.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CI¬ 
DER  AND  WINE  MILL,  is  the 
best  for  Hand.  Made  with  single  or 
double  curb.  Also  presses  and  grinders 
separate.  For  Manufacturers, 
DANIELS’  POWERliIII.il 
is  the  best  of  all;  crushing  the  fruit  ami 
Yielding  more  juice  than  anv  other.  Not 
liable  to  injury.  Cast  Cider  Press  Screws, 
line  thread  and  very  powerful.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutters,  ’the  best  ftn d  cheap¬ 
est  Self-feeding  Cutter  tor  Huy.  Straw, 
mid  Corn-stalks.  Fishicitz  Pulverizing 
'  Marrow,  with  seat,  will  lie  owned  assoon 
as  known.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
„  PEEKSKIL1,  PLOW  WORKS. 
Peek  skill,  N.  Y.,  or  61  Menvin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHESTNUT-TREES. 

1,000,000 , 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
a  16-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Hyacinths,  tulips  and  bulbs  for  fail 

planting.  The  very  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  Send  stamp  for  Price-list. 

S.  C.  PARKER  &  CO.. 

Jaimaca,  N.  Y. 


Isnimilant  to  Farmers. 

Wanted  by  a  married  man,  whose  wife  can  take  charge 
of  a  dairy,  a  situation  as  foreman.  First-class  reference  can 
be  given,  and  none  but  a  first-class  situation  will  be  accept¬ 
ed.  For  particulars  address 

JOSEPH  AMBERSON,  Newport,  R.  I. 


FOOK  AT  THIS.— Far  TEN  new  subscribers 
A  to  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  Vol.  51,  from 
July  to  .Tun.,  at  $1  cacli,  a  copy  of  tlie  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  given  us  a  premium  by 

'  S.  R.  WELLS,  3-9  Broadway,  New  York. 


TILE-DRAIN  AGE. 

■Wanted  employment  by  a  thoroughly  practical  tile-drain¬ 
er,  competent  to  carry  oiit  drainage  operations  in  the  best 
manner.  Has  had  extensive  experience  in  draining  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Canada.  Can  refer  to  Sheldon  Stephens,  Esq.. 
Montreal,  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  T,.  A.  Chase.  215 
Broadway,  New  York.  Address  JOSEPH  AMBERSON. 

Care  of  CoU  Geo,  E%  Waring,  Ji\,  Newport,  R.  I, 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor- .  .$1.50. 

To  Hell)  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Giso.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
I  leal  tli  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SnEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway  New  York. 
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DARWIN’S  GREAT  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 


UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 


By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 

WITH  vY  PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION  UV  THK  AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

Professor  ASA  GRAY,  of  harvard  university. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All  the  domestic 
animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest. 


Its  importance  to  agricultur¬ 
ists,  breeders,  scientific  men, 
and  the  general  reader,  will  be 
seen  by  its  scope  as  indicated 
in  the  following  partial  enum¬ 
eration  of  its  contents  :  Pigs, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs 
and  Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ; 
Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Domestic 
Pigeons  ;  Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 
Peacock,  Turkeys,  Guinea 
Fowls,  Canary-birds,  Gold¬ 
fish  ;  IIive-bees  ;  Silk-moths. 
Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  CulinaryPlants  ;  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Cross¬ 
ing.  On  the  Good  Effects 
of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes 
of  Variability,  Laws  of  Va¬ 
riation,  etc.,  ETC. 


Skulls  of  Pigeons  viewed  laterally,  of  natural  size.  A. —  Wild 
Pock  Pigeon.  P. — Short-faced  Tumbler.  C. — English  Carrier. 
D. — Bagadotten  Carrier. 


Notices  I>y  tl»e  Press. 

Mr.  Danvin  is  not  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  lias  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  expand  his  earlier  and 
more  general  statements.  Ilis 
recital  of  curious  filets  is  en¬ 
livened  and  illustrated  through¬ 
out  by  thought :  bis  principles 
and  arguments  everywhere  rest 
solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led 
up  in  thought,  within  sight  and 
hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very 
workshop  of  Nature.  Glimpses 
are  given  of  wonderful  pros¬ 
pects  ;  passing  suggestions  of 
thoughts  almost  too  hold  for  ex¬ 
pression,  or  profound  analogies 
are  embodied  in  illustrations 
Which  might  be  expanded  into 
theories.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room 
is  lost  by  the  theories.  They 
serve  as  a  system  for  arranging 
the  facts,  of  which  the  hook 
seems  to  contain  more  than 
conld  possibly  be  compressed 
into  the  same  space,  if  it  con- 

Yorkshire  Large  Breed ,  named  *'  Bolden  Days,"  Gained  nothing  else. 
the  latter  from  a  photograph.  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Head  of  Wild  Boar,  and  of  a  pig  of  the 


The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  facts,  methodically  arranged  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this  alone, 
it  is  of  the  highest  value.  (St.  Louis)  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention,  and  will  he  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether  engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  general.  Forney's  (Philadelphia)  Weekly  Press. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems  involved,  there  can  lie  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  these  volumes  as  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  observations  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far  more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  lie  found.  We  can  testify  also  that  the 
work  is  a  fascinating  one  for  perusal.  Congregationalist  and  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  agriculturist  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustration  of 
the  scientific  views  of  ttie  writer  are  of  singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of  which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in  its  present  form, 
the  original  expounder.  Mr.  Darwin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs  to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition 
of  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written  in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  free  from  ahtruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements,  it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature  no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student.  New  York  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED  I IV  TWO  VOLUMES  OF  NEARLY  1100  PARES. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE,  $6.00. 


OKANGrE  .TUDT>  Sc  COMPANY,  245  Bi*oadway,  New  York, 
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N  THE  PIG. 


BREEDING,  REARING,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moretox  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  hy  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  fanner  who 
keep9  but,  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

CONTENTS: 


Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III.— The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  IV. — Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V. — Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chapter  YI. — Yalue  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  YII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  YIII.— The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  our 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX. — Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  X. — The  Modern  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI. — Breeds  of  Pigs  in  Ihe  United  States. 
Chapter  XII. — Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XIII. — Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments 
Fig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIY.— Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XY. — The  Yalue  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI.—  Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 


Chapter  XIX. — English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX.—  Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII.— Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bed  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIY. — Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXY. — Summary. 

Chapter  XXYI. — Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  THE  SOIL  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Schooi.  of  Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy'  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled  “How  Crops  Grow,”  lias  been  received  with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint 
Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von 
Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  hy  those  who  appreciate  the 
scientific  aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


DIVISION  I. 

The  Atmosplierc  as  Itelated  to  Vegetation. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relat  ions  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  and  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
etable  Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  IT. — The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gascons  Food  hy  Plants. 

DIVISION  IT. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Prodiif- 
(ion. 

CHAPTER  I. — Introductory. 


O  O  3NT tr,333Kro3?  &  . 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils.  ■ 

Chemical  and  Mincralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  ill.— Kinds  of  Soils,  tiieiii  Definition  and 
Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For¬ 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va¬ 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— TnE  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 


The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nttrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  Soil.  Available  Nitrogen.  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI.— T»e  Soil  as  a  Sottuce  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  Ihe  Soil  ns  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  in  Acids.  Reactions  hy  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 
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JOHNSTON’S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  GKEOLOGY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

By  JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  SS.,  L.  &  E. 

With  an  appendix  containing  suggestions  for  experiments  in  practical  agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 


PART  I. 

ON  TIIE  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Lecture  I — Importance  of  Agriculture. 

II — Characteristic  properties  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances. 

TIT— Carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  their  properties 
and  relations. 

IV— Source  of  the  organic  elements  of  plants. 

Y — IIow  does  the  food  enter  into  the  circulation 
of  plants  ? 

VI — Substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 


Lecture  VII— Chemical  Changes  in  Plants. 

Yin— now  the  supply  of  Food  for  Plants  is  kept 
up  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

PART  II. 

ON  THE  INORGANIC  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Lecture  IX — Inorganic  constituents  of  vegetable  snb- 

X —  The  same — continued.  [stances. 

XI —  Nature  and  origin  of  soils. 

XII —  Composition  of  the  granitic  rocks,  andof 
their  constituent  minerals. 

Xm — Exact  chemical  constitution  of  soils. 


PART  in. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  BY  ME¬ 
CHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  MEANS. 

Lecture  XIV— The  qualities  of  the  soil  may  be  changed 
by  art. 

XV —  Improvement  of  the  soil  by  chemical  means. 

XVI —  Ot  the  use  of  lime  as  manure. 

XVII—  Of  organic  manures. 

XVIII — Animal  manures. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.75. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 

GEOLOGY. 


By  JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  SS.,  L.  &  E. 

HONORARY  MEMBER  OP  THE  ROYAI.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND,  AND  AUTHOR  OP  “LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  OEOI.OGY.’’ 

WITH  A  COMPLETE  INDEX  AND  AMERICAN  PREFACE. 

By  SIMON  BROWN,  editor  of  “The  New  England  Farmer.” 

In  his  preface  to  this  book  Mr.  Brown  wrote : — “  The  work  is  offered  to  the  public,  not  to  supersede  the  truly-scientific  and  more  technical  treatise  of  Stockhardt  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  not,  indeed,  to  take  the  place  of  any  existing  work,  even  in  Our  libraries,  hut  as  containing  the  matured  results  of  a  carefully  trained  mind,  which  has  long  compared 
the  practical  notions  of  the  farmer  with  the  theoretical  ideas  of  the  chemist  and  geologist,  and  so -wrought  out  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  for  practical  men,  such  ns,  it  is 
believed,  no  other  book  supplies.” 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OE  AGRICULTURE; 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG-  FARMERS. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

AUTHOR  OP  “DRAINING  POR  PROFIT  AND  DRAINING  POR  HEALTH,”  FORMERLY  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER  OP  THE  CENTRAL  PARK  IN  NEW  YORK, 

The  place  flint  this  hook  is  intended  to  fill  is  occupied  by  no  other  work.  It  is  not  an  agricultural  chemistry,  nor  is  it  a  hand-book  of  the  processes  of  every-day  farming  ;— only 
an  attempt  to  translate  Into  common  language,  for  the  use  of  every-day  farmers,  that  which  science  has  discovered  and  has  told  in  its  own  necessarily  technical  terms,  and  whioh 
practical  experience  has  proven  to  he  of  practical  value. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

EARTH  CLOSETS: 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the  least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  the  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present  prac¬ 
tice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is  to  he  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground  vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach,  is  full  of 
danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Supported  as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the  most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations,  it  ia  believed  that  they  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  all,  in  both  town  aud  country,  who  have  the  well-being  of  society  at.  heart. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


BOUSSINGAULT’S  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Rural  Economy,  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorology;  or,  Chemistry 

applied  to  Agriculture. 

By  J.  B.  BOUSSINGAULT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ,  etc .,  etc. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 


CHAPTER  I.— PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  VEGE¬ 
TATION. 

1. — Vegetable  Physiology. 

2.  — Chemical  Phenomena  of  vegetation. 

3.  — Evolution  and  growth  of  plants. 

4.  — Of  the,  inorganic  matters  contained  in  plants. 

CHAPTER  H.— OF  THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION 
OF  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

1. — Ouarternary  azotized  prineiples  of  vegetables. 

2.  — Proximate  principles  with  a  ternary  composition. 

3.  — Composition  of  the  different  parts  of  plants. 

CTIAPTER  III.— OF  THE  SACCHARINE  FRUITS, 
JUICES,  AND  INFUSIONS  USED  IN  THE  PREPARA¬ 
TION  OF  FERMENTED  AND  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 
CHAPTER  IV.— OF  SOILS. 

ORANGE  JUDD 


By  GEORGE  LAW,  Agriculturist. 
CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  V.— OF  MANURES. 

CHAPTER  'VI.— OF  MINERAL  MANURES  OR  STIM¬ 
ULANTS. 

CHAPTER  VIT.— OF  THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

1.  — Of  the  organic  matter  of  manure  and  of  crops. 

2.  — Of  the  residues  of  different  crops. 

3.  — Of  the  inorganic  substances  of  manures  and  crops. 

CHAPTER  YHI.— OF  THE  FEEDING  OF  TOE  ANI¬ 
MALS  BELONGING  TO  A  FARM ;  AND  OF  THE  IM¬ 
MEDIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN. 

1.  — Origin  of  animal  principles. 

2. — Of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  food. 

3.  —Of  the  fatty  constituents  of  forage. 

CHAPTER  IX.— OF  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  ANI¬ 
MALS  ATTACHED  TO  A  FARM,  OF  STOCK  IN  GEN- 

COMPANY, 


ERAL,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  MANURE. 

1.  — Horned  cattle. 

2.  — Milch  kine. 

3.  — Fattening  of  cattle. 

4.  — Of  horses. 

5. — Of  hogs. 

C  —  Of  the  production  of  manure, 

CHAPTER  X.—  METEOROLOGICAL  CONSIDERA¬ 
TIONS. 

1 .  — Temperature. 

2. — Decrease  of  temperature  in  the  superior  strata  of  the 

atmosphere. 

3. — Meteorological  circumstances  under  which  certain 

plants  grow  in  different  climates. 

4. — Cooling  through  the  night ;  dew  and  rain. 

5.  — On  the  Influence  of  agricultural  labors  dh  the  climate 

of  a  country  In  lessening  streams,  etc. 

Price  post-paid,  $1.60. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OP 

'  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Oagauizers. 
Send  for  New  Friee-List, 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Sox  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  C'!ul»  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  5313.)  SI  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PORTABLE, 

STATIONARY, 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

Unequalled  by  ant  in  combined  merits  of  capacity, 
DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  ECONOMY. 

Our  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler, 
having  llre-box  and  ash-pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  is  set  upon  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room; 
needs  no  brickwork  ;  is  suitable  lor  use  in  any  place  where 
power  is  required— in  Mills,  Shops,  Founderies  or  Printing- 
rooms  or  in  Stock  Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  stock. 

The  STATIONARY  ENGINE  is  complete,  with  Governor, 
Pump  and  Heater,  with  connections  fitted. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE,  supplied  with  Locomo¬ 
tive  Boiler,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  witli  pole  for  attaching 
horses  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  is  suitable  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  dec. 

Circulars,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK.” 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 


PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 


SCALES. 

For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  PAI RBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO.j 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  hid. 
53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hal!,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  C0„  118  Milk  St.,  Boston.  • 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  host  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itselt  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  .Muscle 
and  Bone. .  In  “  raising  "  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  oilier 
yeast,  decompose  the  Hour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

la  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

* 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(F.  O.  Box  5613.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Soaps  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 


-»  !?,nn‘-r  Nourislnnont. !  Economy  in  housekeeping! 

L1M.IG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  *  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster* 
dam.  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British.  French,  Russian, 
i  russian.  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  -Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkolcr.  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MI  LI  I  ALTS  SONS.  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  salfe'  everywhere. 


A  U.  PUTNAM  < %  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
-rm.®  Merchants.  No.  fiSPearl-st. New  York.  “Quick  sales 
and  promnr  returns.”  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 

rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


T?¥>¥T€ATPION  for  T  -l  IfcfflnRTCS.—  For 

834  information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  Piasident  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass* 


Proprietors. 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
and 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  YF 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England ,  by  John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  be9t  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  the  ftnest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  “  Champion  of  England  ”  and  some  of  the 
ewes,  arc  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in 
any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  8  to  20 
pounds  per.  head.  They  are  full  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma¬ 
turity— sometimes  exceeding  even  this  weight.  They  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep,  even  Merinos,  will  produce  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  lambs  of  such  size  as  will  bring  a  large  price  early  in 
the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  “Maple  Shade  Flock”  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam, 
and  has  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  in  3867  andlSCU. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  proprietors  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  “Maple  Shade  Flock,”  and,  if  possible, 
add  to  it ;  also  to  show  the  good  results  of  different  crosses 
with  other  sheep. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Wing  his 

Entire  Flock  of  Imported  Sheep, 

We  offer  for  sale  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs. 

Address  as  above,  cither 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 
or 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Tarlk 
of  Contents. 

Wien  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Wiarket  Gardening. 
Manures  and  implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.60 

Breck’s  Hew  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden . . . . .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  ’their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  "corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  ami  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
385  pp. 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen-Gardener.  •  ...$1.00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12ino.,  210  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor. .... .$1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo.,  432  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
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Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  I'.ural  Architecture . 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook . . . .  . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. 
Allen's  (it.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 
Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67.  6S,’69,&-70,ea..na.,50c.;  elo. 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’68,,G9.&’70,ea,pa..50e.;  clo. 
American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturist... . 4 . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Itural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlfon's  Grane- Grower's  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Fife . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  . 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  . . 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist . . . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  Inj  urious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  . 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hoopers'  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Lenohar's  How  to  Build  llol-liouses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot . . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  .  . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  80c.  ..cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer . 

Percberon  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . . paper.. 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. . 

Saunders.  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c. .bound 

Sohenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife 

Stewart’s  (.John)  Stable  Book  .  .  . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual . . 

Warder's  American  Pomology . 

Warders  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . : . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . . 

White's  Cranberry  Culture  . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings... 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  oa  the  Hog . . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . 
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SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  lteep  in  Stock  t.lie  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.  .10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loving  &Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  . .  .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book  (Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  125 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  (10 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  . 1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . .  ..  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ana  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 


Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Yol .  4  on 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  .  2  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter. . .  ..  .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Morse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening.. .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  S  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  ..  3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  I  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris'  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each  50 
Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  3  00 

§uincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle.  .  1  25 

and’s  Bulbs  .  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden . . . .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each .  150 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . .  .  2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tege  tin  tier's  Poultry  Book .  . . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  En.ough.. .  150 

The  Dog  ;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew.  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  8  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc .  1  50 

Youman's  Ho  usehold  Science  ..  .  2  25 


A  New  Book  on  the  Potato. 

The  $100.00  Prize  lissav 

ON  THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato, 

Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to 
I).  A,  Compton,  Hawley,  Penn. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  1o  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  lias,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  hook 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prof.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  it  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANDALL’S 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOB  CHILDREN 


CAN 

BE  MADE  INTO 

Churches, 

Factories, 

Velocipedes, 

Arches, 

Chairs, 

Wind-mills. 

Bridges, 

Fences, 

Tools, 

Ciistles,  Houses,  Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price  :  No.  1,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  he  supplied  011  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO- 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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LARGEST-BEST— CHEAPEST  ! 


17  *  T  EK  PIE1SE,  INI)  U  ST  It  Y, 

■  A  TACT,  Liberality,  and  the  Best  Talent,  have  for  over 
Twenty  Years  been  freely  used  upon 

Moore’s  Bural  New-Yorker, 

And  as  a  result  it  is  now,  pre-eminently,  the  Largest,  Best 
and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Bural.  Literary  and  Family 
Weekly  in  the  World.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake 
people  all  over  the  Continent,  lake  and  admire  the  Rural 
for  its  superior  Ability,  Value,  Illustrations,  Style,  tic. 

THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  PRAISE  IT  ! 

For  example,  an  Exchange  says :  “  The  Rural  is  the  most 
Elegantly  Printed.  Ably  Edited,  Widely  Circulated  and  Heart¬ 
ily  Welcomed  Paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its' way 
among  the  People. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  invaluable  to  all  Farmers, 
Horticulturists,  &c.  As  a  Literary  and  Family  Paper  it 
is  superior,— while  its  epitome  of  the  News,  and  Peports 
of  the  Markets,  Crops,  dec.,  are  full  and  reliable.  Every 
reader  of  the  Agriculturist  w  ho  wants  another  first-class 
paper  should  take  the  Rural,  which  is  National  in  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Objects,  and  has  a  Continental  Circulation. 

Voi.  XXII.  begins  July  2.  Try  it!  Only  $1.50  per 
volume  of  26  numbers,  or  $3  per  year.  Less  to  clubs.  Sub¬ 
scribe  Now !  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


150,000.  Pear  Trees. 


St’d  and  Pyramid.  SEND  FOR  "WHOLESALE  Price-list 
of  General  Nursery  Stock,  and  save  one-half  the  amount  you 
pay  dealers.  Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


RURAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape-Gardener, 

Author  of  Country  Life ;  15  years’ experience.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  for  Circular.  10  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


rfNHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pliila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.  Yr. 

“BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


The  publishers  of  the  American,  Agriculturist  can  supply 
anyofthe  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty  -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Jitdd  &  Go.,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMERICAfTpOMOLOGY. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  0\  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS.  CUTTINGS. 

SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

SELECTION;  PLANTING. 

CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 

RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 

CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  book  heretofore  published 
in  this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples] 
Tlie  author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and 
modestly  puts  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  Ho 
divides  apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these"  classes  is  subdivided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it,  would  seem  that  any  apple  described  in 
the  hook  might  lie  easily  identified. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

SMALL  FRUrf" 3ULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF  CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

GOOSE  BERRIES, 

CRANBERRIES. 

huckleberries. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

RENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


NEW  WORK  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 


BY 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  PULTON, 


DOVER,  DEI, AWARE. 


1 1,1.1  S'l’I  ’  ATKI ). 


Within  the  last  few  years,  fruit  culture,  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties,  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country  ;  so  that,  to¬ 
day,  it  is  one  of  the  leading  interests.  Among  the  fruits, 
the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into  bearing  so  soon, 
and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  The  consequence  is 
that,  in  i lie  sections  specially  conducive  to  its  cultivation, 
almost  every  farm  lias  an  orchard,  and  some  farms  are 
but  one  continuous  orchard  ;  and  sometimes  farm  after 
farm  is  devoted  to  peaches.  Some  planters  have  set  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand  trees  in  a  single  season.  Or¬ 
chards  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  acres  are  not  at  all 
infrequent.  Living  in  the  very  center  of  the  peach-grow¬ 
ing  district ;  sharing  the  common  interest  felt  in  the  sub¬ 
ject;  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  planters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  community  at 
largo  ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  benefit  could  lie  done 
to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to  prepare,  and  now 
offers  to  Hie  public  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


CONTENTS : 


Introduction. 

Chapter  l.—Sil.c  of  Nursery. 

Chapter  II. — Seed. 

Chapter  III.— Seed-bed. 

Chapter  IV. — Preparation  of  Ground  for  Nursery. 
Chapter  V. — Planting  the  Seed. 

Chapter  VI. — Nursery  Cultivation. 

Chapter  VII.— Buds. 

Chapter  VIII. — Budding. 

Chapter  IX.— Cultivation  of  Buds. 

Chapter  X. — Taking  Up  and  Sending  to  Market. 
Chapter.  XI.  — Selecting  a  Site  for  an  Orchard 
Chapter  XII. — Planting  an  Orchard. 

Chapter  XIII. — Orchard  Cultivation. 

Chapter  XIV. — Coming  In. 

Chapter  XV.  — Baskets  and  Crates. 

Chapter  XVI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XVII. — Consignees. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Ladders. 

Chapter  XIX. — Shipping. 

Chapter  XX.— Picking. 

Chapter  XXI.— Returns. 

Chapter  XXII. — Markets. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Profit. 

Chapter  XXIV.— Culture  after  a  Crop. 

Chapter  XXV. — Uses. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Insects  and  Diseases. 

Chapter  XXyiL— Special  Culture. 

Chapter  XXVIII.—1 The  Peach-House. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Varieties. 

Chapter  XXX.— Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Chapter  XXXI. —Fancy  Varieties. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  CRANBERRY. 


CRANBERRY 


CULTITR  E. 


BY 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE, 

A  practicau  grower. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  a  reliable 
guide,  or  text-book  for  the  cranberry  eulturist,  the  author 
has  attempted,  with  the  liberal  aid  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  growers,  to  prepare  such  a  work. 

He  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain  and  concise  man¬ 
ner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which  study  and 
experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cranberry  grow¬ 
er  of  the  present  time.  The  business  lias  increased 
enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge  and 
experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase.  The  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  works  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
hitherto  been  taken  as  books  of  reference,  is  very  ap¬ 
parent.. 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  embarking  extensively  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  t  lie  cranberry  would  have  been  comparable 
to  a- craft  putting  to  sea  without  chart  or  compass. 
Doubts  would  have  accompanied  his  progress,  and  the 
possibility  of  profit  resulting -from  his  labors  have  been 
exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  the  wrong 
courses  to  be  pursued  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
right  ones.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early  cultivators  ven¬ 
tured  out  very  cautiously,  risking  but  little  of  their  labor 
or  capital  in  the  doubtful  enterprise. 

Many  failed,  but  failures,  although  unpleasant,  are.  not. 
entirely  without  good  results,  and  should  lie  carefully 
chronicled,  to  the  end  that  others  may  learn  wisdom,  and 
not  fall  into  the  same  errors. 

Some  were,  partially. successful,  and  their  names  have 
become  connected  with  the  business,  although  their 
achievements  have  been  far  surpassed  by  men  of  whom 
we  have  never  heard  ;  yet  they  were  comparatively  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  day,  and  they  deserve  notice  now,  for 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  successful  cultivation. 

The  endeavor  lias  been  to  make  this  work  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  it  will  prove 
an  efficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult 
its  pages. 

There  have  been  so  many  loose  statements  with  regard 
to  cranberry  growing,  and  so  much  rash  speculation  in 
the  business,  that  a  well-considered  work  like  this  is 
timely. 
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MACHINERT. 

It  must,  not  only  run  all  day ,  but  all  night,  not  only  on 
week  days,  but  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.  It  must  run 
hanging  up  or  lying  down— upside  down  or  right  side 
up.  It  must  k£ep  running  ivlien  the  wearer  sits  down  or 
stands  up,  when  he  walks  or  rides.  In  fact,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  its  duty  at  ail  times,  in  every  place,  and  in 
every  position. 

A  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

will  fulfil  all  these  requirements.  If  wound  once  a  day,  it 
will  faithfully  tick  for  you  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  million 
times  in  a  year,  without  even  requiring  fresh  oil  all  that  time. 

A  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

CONTAINS 

5  Springs,  9  Wheels,  5  1  Screws,  and 
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163  separate  pieces. 

EVERY  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 
HAS  SEVEN  JEWELS. 

The  Extra  Jeweled  Have  Eleven  Jewels. 
The  Eull  Jeweled  have  Fifteen  Jewels, 

Every  part  of  a  Waltham  Watch  is  made  by  machinery. 
The  machinery  used  in  making  the  movement  of  a  single 
Watch  cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  yet  we  sell 
these  watches  in  a  solid  silver  hunting  case  for  $18.  The 
same  Watch  could  not  be  made  by  band  and  finished  as 
perfectly  for  ten  times  as  much. 

A  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

is  interchangeable,  like  a  Springfield  rifle;  that  is,  any  part 
of  one  Watch  is  exactly  like  the  same  part  in  another  :  and 
if  ten  Watches  of  one  grade  were  taken  apart,  and  the 
screws,  wheels,  springs,  &c,,  were  mixed  together,  ten  watch¬ 
es  could  be  made  by  putting  these  parts  together  again 
without  any  reference  to  their  former  combination.  This 
is  a  great  advantage.  For  if  any  part  of  a  Waltham  Watch 
is  injured  we  can  always  replace  it  at  a  trifling  expense. 

A  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

is  made  with  special  reference  to  durability.  Other  watch¬ 
es  will  run  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  give  out  and  require 
constant  repairs,  but  a  Waltham  Watcli  will  run  faithfully 
for  many  years. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  F  R  I  E  N  D  S  .—From  a  Painting  BY  Herring. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Mr.  Herring’s  pictures  of  horses  are  widely 
known.  They  have  not  the  dash  and  spirit  of 
those  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  some  other  cele¬ 
brated  animal  painters,  hut  they  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  pleasing  on  account  of  their  domestic  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  many  farm  scenes  which  this 
artist  has  painted,  he  has  given  the  animals  a 
thoroughly  liome-like  expression.  An  artist,  to 
he  able  to  give  in  a  picture  the  varied  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  a  horse’s  face  is  capable,  must  be 
not  only  a  close  observer,  but  a  real  lover  of  the 
animal.  This,  Mr.  Herring  was ;  for  in  early  life 
he  was  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach,  and  in  his 


later  years  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
pet  animals,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
celebrated  picture  in  so  many  pleasing  relations. 
In  the  above  picture  he  presents  horses  as 
affectionate  friends.  That  horses  do  exhibit  re¬ 
markable  attachments  to  one  another,  as  well 
as  to  man,  is  within  the  observation  of  almost- 
every  one.  Mules,  usually,  unjustly  consider¬ 
ed  inferior  to  the  horse  in  every  “  moral”  quali-’ 
ty,  form  attachments  even  more  readily  than 
horses,  and  show  them  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  The  writer  knew  of  a  mule  that  was 
so  fond  of  a  particular  horse  that,  no  matter 


how  hungry  it  was,  it  -would  not  eat  if  the  horse 
wras  in  sight,  and  would  be  perfectly  contented 
if  it  could  only  be  allowed  to  stand  near  him. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabs  treat  their  horses; 
they  not  only  make  friends  of  them,  but  even 
admit  them  into  their  families.  The  artist  calls 
his  picture  the  “ Society  of  Friends” — we  do 
not  know  if  he  had  our  friends  the  Quakers  in 
mind,  at  any  rate,  the  animals  have  that  air 
of  content  and  inward  satisfaction,  which  comes 
from  kindliness  and  well-doing,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  estimable  people.  - 
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Hack:  Volumes  Supplied. — The  hack  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contaiu  in¬ 
formation  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  thirteen  volumes  make 
up  a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print,  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  thirteen  years  past,  beginning 
with  1857 — that  is,  Yol.  16  to  Yol.  28,  inclusive.  Any  of 
these  volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.7G  each, 
post-paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent,  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  thirteen 
years  will  he  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 
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A  M  ERIC  AN  AGRICULTFRIS  T. 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER,  1870. 

The  distressing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  summer 
have  been  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  rains  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Serious  losses  in  important  crops  are  felt  by 
many  farmers,  and  these  should,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  try  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  es¬ 
pecially  of  fodder.  Hay  will  be  high.  Corn-stalks 
are  the  best  substitute  we  can  get,  aud  if  these  are 
well  secured,  we  may  he  able  to  sell  hay,  which  it 
will  be  quite  worth  while  to  do  if  we  can  get  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  price,  and  have  enough  left  to  winter 
the  stock.  Farmers  should  contract  early,  if  they 
can  make  favorable  terms  for  feed.  Bran,  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meal  may  be  bought  better  now 
than  later.  European  farmers  have  suffered  from 
the  drouth  more  than  we  have ;  and  prices  there  are 
advancing,  both  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which,  at  the  time  we 
write,  is  so  deeply  interesting  the  whole  civilized 
world.  We  shall  probably  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
such  heavy  drafts  upon  the  productive  labor 
of  both  countries  engaged.  The  crop  of  wheat 
is  excellent,  and  far  more  than  is  needed  in  this 
country ;  while  the  amount  of  corn,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  drouth,  will  be  immense,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  form  a  judgment.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  our  farmers  will  realize  good  prices  for  those 
things  which  they  may  have  in  abundance. 

September  is  the  seventh  month  by  name,  though 
the  ninth  of  the  Calendar.  It  is  the  seventh  month 
of  plowing  and  sowing;  the  seventh  of  growth  and 
of  tillage.  It  is  the  month  of  golden  corn  and 
pumpkins,  of  golden  apples  and  fair  pears.  ’Tis 
the  month  of  Farmer’s  Festivals,  of  Cattle  and  Im¬ 
plement  Shows,  where  there  is  so  much  to  see  and 
learn  that  the  mind  wearies  at  the  thought,  as  will 
also  back  and  limbs  before  the  days  of  sight-see¬ 
ing  are  over.  Fairs  are  to  be  very  numerous  aud 
very  fine  this  year.  We  have  never  known  more 
interest  manifested  in  them,  and  the  list  we  pre¬ 
pare  is  longer  and  more  complete  than  usual.  Every 
farmer  should  try  to  go  with  his  family,  and  to  give 
his  hired  men  a  chance  besides. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Full  Barm. — The  constant  destruction  of  grain 
and  grass  by  a  few  hundred  mice  is  enormous.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  cool  they  will  come 


in  from  the  fields  and  make  groat  havoc.  Several 
traps,  well  baited,  and  well  watched,  will  thin  their 
numbers,  as  also  those  of  rats  and  other  vermin; 
hut  the  farmer  should  especially  guard  his  premises 
from  fire— which  the  ashes  of  a  pipe,  the  end  of  a 
match,  and  many  another  bit  of  carelessness  will 
easily  kindle.  Smokers  must  do  their  puffing,  away 
from  barns  and  woodsheds.  There  is  no  more  ter¬ 
rible  tiling  than  afire  in  the  country,  and  the  in¬ 
surance  of  house,  barn,  and  stock  against  it  should 
never  be  neglected.  Country  insurance  rates  arc 
moderate,  and  few  farmers  can  afford  not  to  be 
well  insured.  This  subject  naturally  suggests 

The  Water  Supply. — During  such  a  drouth  as  we 
have  had,  the  wells  and  springs  have  stood  a  severe 
test.  Pumping  water  for  cattle  is  hard  work,  but 
there  arc  pumps  which  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
and  to  which  a  hose  may  he  attached,  and  water 
thrown  over  garden  and  lawn,  and  over  house  and 
barn  in  ease  of  fire.  Barns  may  he  supplied  by 

Cisterns. — If  these  can  be  placed  underground, 
and  at  a  higher  point  than  the  cattle  floor,  it  is  a 
great  convenience ;  and  it  will  pay  to  carry  water 
several  rods  from  the-  eaves  to  find  an  elevated  spot. 

Braining  should  be  in  the  plan  of  fall  work,  for 
some  thoroughly  done  eve.ry  year  will  not  be  much 
felt  as  a  heavy  expense.  Living  springs  are  often 
tapped  by  drains,  and  thus  a  supply  of  water  is  se¬ 
cured  at  the  outlet,  which  may  he  turned  to  good 
account.  If  not  useful  as  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
stock  yard,  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in 

Irrigation. — When  ground  lies  lower  than  an 
abundant  source  of  water,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  irrigating.  Irrigated  ground  must  be  well 
worked  and  drained  so  as  not  to  remain  water- 
soaked.  When  irrigation  is  well  done,  it  is  the 
most  economical  way  possible  of  manuring  grass. 

Manure. — Everything  that  will  rot  and  that  is  not 
full  of  weed  seed  should  be  thrown  into  the  hog¬ 
pen,  or  made  into  compost  with  lime  or  yard  ma¬ 
nure.  We  prefer  to  subject  all  such  material  to  be 
worked  over  by  the  hogs. 

Corn. — See  article  on  p.  338  on  harvesting.  Corn- 
Fodder  must  be  cut  before  the  huts  become  too 
hard.  After  drying  a  few  days,  bind  in  small  bun¬ 
dles  and  stack  up  to  cure.  Seed-Corn  should  be  se¬ 
lected  now,  by  going  through  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  picking  out  the  best  medium-sized,  well- 
tipped-out,  small-cobbed,  early-maturiug  ears, 
where  two  grow  on  a  stalk,  and  tying  a  string  a- 
round  them  near  the  tip.  They  will  be  found  in 
the  husking  and  thrown  aside  unhusked.  Do  not 
select  simply  big  ears.  If  the  kind  is  good,  the 
medium-sized  ones  perpetuate  it  better. 

Grass. — Manure  at  this  season  if  it  lias  not  already 
been  done.  Leave  the  aftermath  ;  neither  cut  it  nor 
feed  it  off  unless  it  is  heavy.  Sow  grass  and  clover 
on  thin  spots,  and  harrow  in  lightly  with  some 
good  compost,  rolling  the  surface  afterward. 

Pastures  may  be  laid  down,  sowing  mixed  grass 
seed  with  rye;  this  will  afford  both  fall  a»d 
spring  feed,  and  gradually  give  place  to  the  grass  as 
summer  comes  on. 

Potatoes. — If  the  ground  is  needed  for  winter  grain, 
dig  early  ;  otherwise,  dig  for  market,  if  a  good  price 
is  offered,  or  leave  in  the  ground  until  cool  weather. 
It  is  slow  work  to  dig  potatoes,  and  a  novice  will 
seldom  allow  time  enough. 

Boots. — Weeds  should  he  kept  out  of  root  crops 
to  the  last.  Hoeing-  does  almost  as  much  good  now 
as  earlier  in  the  season  ;  but  must  be  donNo  as  not 
to  hurt  the  wide-spreading  leaves. 

Cabbages  are  greatly  benefited  by  hoeing ;  and  if 
it  can  be  done,  it  will  surely  pay  to  take  any  kind 
of  liquid  manure  to  the  field  in  barrel's  or  hogs¬ 
heads,  furnished  with  spigots,  so  that  pails  or 
watering-pots  may  be  filled  and  each  plant  given  a 
good  soaking  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  good  way 
is  to  make  a  hole  with  a  dibble  near  the  plant 
and  pour  the  liquid  into  that. 

Buckwheat  must  be  cut  before  frost.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  risk  much  after  some  of  the  grains 
are. ripe;  the  immaiureones  will  ripen  out  after 
cutting,  and  if  it  stands  too  long,  it  will  shell  out 
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badly  iu  handling.  Cut  with  a  cradle,  put  up  in 
small  gavels,  like  little  hay-cocks,  and  bind  close 
to  the  top,  to  make  them  shed  rain. 

Beans. — When  the  pods  turn  yellow,  and  most  of 
the  greenest  ones  have  nearly  full-sized  beans  in 
them,  it  is  time  to  pull  them.  They  must  be 
stacked,  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  ground.  We  drive 
two  stakes  six  inches  apart  and  lay  a  stone  between 
them,  and  a  bunch  of  weeds  on  each  side;  tiien 
crowd  the  bean  plants  in  handfuls  between  the 
stakes,  making  the  tops  lie  close  to  one  stake  and 
the  roots  close  to  the  other,  crossing'  alternately. 

Sorghum  appears  to  be  fast  “  playing  out.”  It  is 
just  as  good  for  syrup  and  for  fodder  as  ever  ;  but 
sugar  and  sugar-house  syrup  and  N.  O.  molasses 
are  cheaper  than  they  were.  Trim  and  cut  before 
frost,  and  work  up  as  soon  as  possible,  certainly 
before  hard-freezing  weather,  if  the  highest  value 
would  be  secured. 

Tobacco. — See  article  in  August  number  iu  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  time  to  cut,  and  item  iu  “  Basket.” 

Wheat  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month.  The 
land  should  be  well  prepared  and  in  good  heart,  or 
no  good  results  need  be  anticipated.  See  articles 
in  July  and  August  “Hints  about  Work.” 

Rye  is  seldom  sown  before  October,  as  it  makes 
too  heavy  a  growth  before  winter.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  put  in  early  with  a  view  to  securing  fall 
feed,  and  if  properly  managed,  the  crop  will  not  be 
injured,  but  rather  benefited  by  the  operation. 

Soiling  Crops. — Wheat  and  rye  sown  early  upon 
very  rich  ground,  will  yield  abundant  feed  this  fall, 
and  the  earliest  green  fodder  in  the  spring.  Nearly 
twice  as  much  seed  should  be  used  to  the  acre,  as 
if  sown  for  grain  simply.  For  whatever  purpose 
sown,  it  is  almost  always  best  to  drill  wheat  and  rye. 

Cows. — With  the  cool  weather,  butter-making 
and  packing  demand  the  attention  of  dairy-women. 
The  cows  should  be  fed  pumpkins,  without  the 
seeds,  with  some  bran  or  meal  to  increase  the  flow 
of  milk.  They  require  salt  and  abundance  of  fresh 
water.  A  cow  should  never  go  thirsty  nor  have  to 
travel  far  for  water;  it  cheeks  the. milk  secretion 
more  than  most  people  are  aware. 

Beeves  on  good  pastures  will  make  flesh  fast;  a 
few  pumpkins  and  a  pailful  of  corn-meal  mush,  at 
noon  or  evening  daily,  will  push  them  along  fast. 

Horses  may  be  turned  out  to  feed  by  night,  and 
kept  stabled  by  day,  until  after  frost,  has  killed  the 
bot-fly.  Sponge  tire  spots,  on  which  eggs  are  laid, 
with  strong  carbolic  soap. 

Sheep.  —Keep  the  rams  fettered  or  shut  up,  unless 
you  want  lambs  dropped  in  January. 

Swine. — Begin  to  increase  the  feed  in  quantity, 
and  to  improve  its  quality.  Feed  any  old  corn 
which  may  be  left  over,  always  ground  and  cooked, 
if  you  would  feed  with  economy. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  September  we  not  only  harvest  many  crops, 
but  we  sow  and  plant  for  another  year.  The  true 
horticulturist  will  not  ouly  do  this  in  his  orchard 
and  garden,  but  will  make  it  with  himself  a  season 
for  harvesting  ideas,  and  acquiring  facts  to  be  of  use 
to  him  hereafter.  To  this  end  he  will  attend  all  the 
accessible  fairs  and  exhibitions  to  learn  uihat  others 
have  been  doing — and  uot  only  this,  show  what  he 
has  been  doing  himself.  Be  sure  and  attend  the 
fair  nearest  home,  and  as  many  others  as  practicable. 


Orchard  anil  Nursery. 

Planting  may  usually  be  done  this  mouth,  and 
in  localities  where  the  autumns  are  mild,  it  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  spring  for  all  except  stoue  fruits.  The 
work  is  dope  more  thoroughly,  and  the  trees  usu¬ 
ally  succeed  quite  as  well  as  those  set  in  spring. 

Nursery  Trees  should  be  ordered  in  good  season 
that  the  planting  may  be  done  before  heavy  frosts. 

Stripping  the  Leaves. — We  are  frequently  asked  if 
stripping  the  leaves  from  trees  taken  up  in  the  fall 
is  injurious  to  them.  It  is  a  common  practice 
among  nurserymen,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  it 


if  the  leaves  have  finished  their  functions  in  ripen¬ 
ing  the  wood  and  perfecting  the  buds.  It  merely  an¬ 
ticipates  what  would  take  place  at  the  first  storm. 

Picking  Fruit. — It  is  easy  to  lose  money  by  the 
careless  handling  of  fruit.  If  there  is  neglect  in 
the  picking  and  packing,  much  of  the  care  expend¬ 
ed  in  raising  goes  for  nothing.  Our  most  success¬ 
ful  fruit  men  are  those  whose  fruit  opens  in  the 
market  in  the  best  shape.  Autumn  varieties  should 
be  picked  when  fully  mature,  but  before  they  show 
signs  of  softening,  as  they  should  reach  the  retail¬ 
er  before  they  are  in  eating  condition.  Use  new 
barrels.  Half-barrels  are  preferred  for  pears,  though 
many  use  crates.  In  either  case  the  package  must 
be  closed  by  pressure,  so  that  the  fruit  will  not 
shake.  All  good  fruit  should  be  hand-picked  ;  some 
ladders  for  the  purpose  are  figured  on  page  '342. 

Fallen  and  Refuse  Fruit. — It  does  not  pay  to  send 
poor  fruit  to  market;  all  the  cullings  as  well  as 
that  which  falls  from  the  trees  should  be  utilized  at 
home.  Apples,  ground  and  pressed  to  make  vine¬ 
gar,  pay  a  good  price;  pears  may  have  the  sound 
portions  cut  out  and  dried,  and  peaches  may  be 
dried  ;  and  those  portions  of  all  fruits  not  available 
for  other  uses,  may  go  to  #the  piggery. 

Budding.- — The  stocks  budded  last  month  will 
probably  need  to  have  the  ties  cut.  Pear  upon 
quince,  and  peaches  may  be  budded. 

Seeds  are  to  be  secured.  Peach  and  other  stone 
fruits  are  to  be  mixed  with  earth  and  exposed  to 
frost  during  winter.  Peach  stones  are  usually 
strewn  thickly  upon  a  bed  and  spaded  in. 


Fruit.  Garden. 

A  rich,  deep  soil  should  be  secured  by  spading  or 
subsoil  plowing.  Where  the  season  is  mild,  fall 
planting  is  advisable. 

Blackberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  remove 
the  old  canes.  Top  the  new  growth  at  5  feet  if  not 
already  done,  and  keep  the  side  shoots  to  about  18 
inches.  Three  or  four  canes'  are  enough  to  a  stool, 
and  these  should  be  tied  to  a  stake  with  strong 
twine.  Hoe  off  all  suckers. 

Raspberries  should  have  superfluous  suckers  kept 
down  and  the  canes  tied  up,  unless  they  are  made 
self-supporting  by  timely  shortening. 

Black-caps. — If  it  be  desired  to  propagate  these, 
throw  a  little  earth  upon  the  pendant  tips  to  keep 
the  wind  from  moving  them  about.  The  tips  will 
soon  strike  root. 

Strawberries. — Plants  rooted  in  pots  may  be  set  at 
any  time.  The  spring  is  the  favorable  season  for 
planting  strawberries,  but  many  are  obliged  to  do 
it  iu  the  fall.  The  plants  at  this  season  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  at  the  roots,  as  they  with  diffi¬ 
culty  recover.  If  those  set  this  fall  make  runners, 
pinch  them  off  and  keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds. 

Grapes. — Use  scissors  iu  gathering  and  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  handling,  in  order  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  bloom  upon  which  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit  depends. 

Cun-ants  and  Gooseberries.  — Ma k e  cuttings  as  soon 
as  the  wood  is  thoro uglily  ripened,  and  set  them. 


Giirden. 

Clear  up  the  ground  after  each  crop,  and  manure 
and  plow  or  spade  for  winter  crops. 

Beans. — Gather  and  salt  string  beans,  and  shell 
and  dry  Limas  for  winter  use. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Seeds  for  the  spring 
crops  arc  sown  here  this  month,  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th,  and  later  further  south.  The  object  is  to 
get  a  good,  strong,  young  plant  before  the  ground 
freezes.  These  plants  are  set  out  in  cold-frames, 
where  they  are  kept  as  nearly  dormant  as  possible, 
until  time  to  set  them  out  in  early  spring.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  well-prepared  seed  beds,  and  the 
plants  thinned  and  weeded  as  usual. 

Borecole ,  or  Kale. — This,  which  is  known  in  the 
market  as  “Sprouts,”  is  sown  this  month.  See 
page  342. 

Corn. — Dry  for  winter  use,  taking  that  which  is 
just  fit  for  the  table.  Old  sweet  corn  makes  a  very 


poor  dried  article.  It  is  boiled  long  enough  to  set 
the  milk,  before  euttiug  from  the  cob. 

Cucumbers.— Gather  for  pickles  every  other  day. 

Celery  is  to  he  earthed  up  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before  it  is  required  for  use.  For  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  crop  we  refer  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  published  in  the  June  number. 

Endive. — Blanch  by  tying,  or  by  covering  the 
plants  with  mats  in  dry  weather. 

Melons. — Choice  specimens  may  be  made  to  ripen 
evenly  by  putting  a  bit  of  board  under  them.  Use 
for  mangoes  those  which  set  too  late  to  ripen. 

Onions  to  be  stored  for  winter,  need  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cured.  They  should  not  be  in  large  enough 
masses  to  heat.  Onion  sets  of  all  kinds  need  to  be 
spread  in  thin  layers  in  cool  lofts. 

Radishes. — The  winter  varieties  may  be  sown. 
The  Chinese  Rose-colored  we  consider  the  best. 

Shallots. — See  article  on  page  344. 

Spinach. — Its  cultivation  is  given  on  page  341. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — By  carefully  opening  the  rows, 
some  of  the  largest  roots  may  be  removed  for  use, 
and  the  others  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  necessary  to 
dig  the  crop  at  the  first  touch  of  frost,  otherwise 
the  potatoes  will  not  keep. 

Tomatoes. — Can  and  make  catsup  while  in  their 
prime.  The  late  ripening  is  apt  to  be  watery. 

Turnips. — The  round  varieties  may  still  be  sown. 
Give  the  Swedes  good  culture,  and  phosphate. 

Manure. — Garden  refuse  should  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  the  piggery  or  compost  heap.  Burn  weeds 
with  ripened  seeds,  and  spread  the  ashes. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawrn. 

Now  that  the  intense  heats  are  over,  the  garden 
should  be  gay  with  late-blooming  plants. 

Cannas. — These  fine  ornaments  to  the  garden  are 
very  sensitive  to  frost.  If  the  foliage  be  injured, 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  roots  can  be  preserved. 
When  frost  is  threatened,  lift  the  roots,  and  lay 
them  under  a  shed  to  mature. 

Chrysanthemums  are  so  brittle  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  by  storms,  and  should  be  staked.  Pot 
those  intended  for  house  blooming,  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  well  formed,  shading  them  for  a  few  days. 

Dahlias  will  need  careful  staking  and  tying,  to 
keep  them  from  injury.  Side  stakes,  in  addition  to 
the  central  one,  will  be  useful.  Remove  misshapen 
buds  and  flowers  that  have  passed  their  prime. 

Bulbs. — All  of  the  spring-blooming  ones  that 
were  taken  up  in  summer,  are  to  be  put  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Herbaceous  Perennials.- — The  majority  are  oetter 
removed  this  month,  than  in  spring.  Sow  seeds. 

Peeonies ,  if  they  require  moving,  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  this  month. 

Pits  and  Cellars  for  the  reception  of  half-hardy 
plants,  will  allow  one  to  preserve  many  things  usu¬ 
ally  kept  in  a  greenhouse.  A  dry,  well-lighted 
cellar,  which  is  safe  from  frost,  will  keep  plants  in 
a  dormant  state  admirably. 

and  Window  Fiaiits. 

The  houses  should  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  weather  requires  that  they 
should  be  taken  in. 

Potting  of  plants  that  have  been  turned  out  into 
the  borders,  will  require  early  attention.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  with  most  things  to  start  with  young  plants 
from  cuttings,  as  it  is  often  difficult  t.o  bring  the 
old  ones  into  satisfactory  shape. 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming  are  to  be  potted  as 
early  as  they  can  be  procured  ;  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  dry  place,  and  cover  them  with  coal  ashes. 

Annuals. — Sow  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  and  such 
others,  as  are  desired  for  winter  flowers. 

Hanging  Baskets  and  Window  Boxes — Start  these 
early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  established 
by  the  time  they  are  taken  in-doors.  Ivy  forms  the 
best  groundwork  for  baskets. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  should  be  made  for 
a  stock  of  plants  to  keep  through  the  winter. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[September, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  13, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  117 teat.  Corn.  Rye.  llarley.  Oats. 
27  (lays  this  m’l.h.29!i,500  2,80!), 000  1,574.000  9.000  59, 000  3,191,000 
25  days  tost  iu’tli.878,000  3,341,000  1,228,500  76,000  53.0U0  731,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  this  m't.h.468,000  4,113.000  1,831,000  3S.500  5,100  1,573,000 
25  days  last  m'tli.283,000  4,237,000  l,56S,0UO  109,000  13,500  1,411,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1870..... 296, 500  2,869,000  1,574,000  9,000  59,000  1,391.000 

28  days  1809. . . .  .317,500  3,558,000  1,389,000  71,000  39,000  879,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1870 . 468,000  4,143,000  1,831,000  3S.500  5,100  1,573,000 

28  days  1S69. . . .  .405,000  5,478,000  2,293,000  89,000  - -  1,396,000 

8.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870.. .... 1.069. 227  10,236,257  220,617  65,734  11,205 

1869 . .  812,764  9,099,803  1,537,077  72,811  42,727 

1868.. ....  575,091  3,209,204  4,903,873  153,093  40,643 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 


Wheat, 

1870,  bush. 

Aug.  8........ 1,438, 876 

July  11 . 1,281.913 

June  7 . 706.178 

May  10 . .1.158,052 

April  II . 1,845,186 

March  7 . 2.509, COS 

Eel).  11...  .2,902,638 

Jau.  12. . 4,423.028 

1809 

Dec.  11 . 3,810,563 

Nuv.  10. ....... 1,610,030 

Oct.  1! .  978,272 

Sept.  0 - ....  745,121 

Aug.  9  ........  634,262 

July  10 .  531,657 


Corn,  Rye,  Barley , 
bush.  bush.  bush. 
589,973  25.437  106,101 
486,510  28,816  98,600 

69,815  2!, 891  91,630 
110,829  20,502  126.M3 
285,916  23,249  187,172 
481,176  39,089  278,90.5 
531,003  02,113  322.425 

591,903  38,289  34,900 

833,909  50,043  285,906 
693,085  31,700  31,584 
445,068  34,467  5,948 

127,730  56,081  - 

253,155  75,797  361 

328,013  71,418  2,966 


Oats,  Malt, 
bush.  bush. 
G9 1,766  119  046 
655.068  109.478 
488,143  108,775 
410,517  83.000 
756,811  99,988 
1,105.194  97,139 
1,199,672  36,214 
1,310,935  85,405 

1,386,594  77,097 
281.581  66,782 
120,950  67,091 
183,920  134,870 
50.219  105,458 
259,985  97,177 


5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea- 


son  to  Aug. 

7f/t ; 

Flour. 

Wheat, 

Coru, 

Rye, 

Barley , 

OaU , 

l)l)lS. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1870.. 

.  .154,900 

6.752,660 

1,300,000 

271.000 

82.400 

1.209,700 

1869.. 

.  .185,001) 

7.350.000 

2.600,400 

217.160 

11,800 

1 ,737.000 

1868.. 

..121,400 

5,073.900 

8,226,000 

159,600 

320,500 

4,259,200 

1867.. 

..  61,700 

316,460 

5,683,700 

126,200 

35,100 

1,046,200 

Currknt  Wholesale  Prices. 

July  13. 

Price  op  Golt> . .  113%- 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  85  ©  6  35 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  90 

Extra  Western  .  5  35 

Extra  Genesee . . .  6  40 


Superfine  Western. . 


4  85 


@  9  75 
@  9  75 
©  8  25 
@  5  25 


Rye  Flour.  ...  ............. .  5  10  @6  30 

......  5  20  - 


@  5  75 
1  45  @  1  90 
1  (10  @  1  50 
~  ©  1  15 
@  1  07 
@  71% 

@  72 

@  66 
@  1  12 


1  07 

as 

62 

69 

61 

97 


67  ©  1  05 


@  1  15 
@  1  10 
@  20% 
@  25 

©  85 


13%@  14% 


Corn-Meal. 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . . . . 

Mixed . . . 

Oats— Western . . . 

State . . . 

Canada . 

Rye  . . . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  79  100  ft . 

Straw,  ?)  100  ft . . . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?)  ft  ... 

Hops— Crop  011869.  if!  1b . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  if!  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  id  ft  . 

Timothy.  ?t  bushel .  7  Of)  @  7  50 

Flax,  V  bushel . .  2  30  '  '  “ 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  ft 
Molasses.  Cuba,  ?)  gal.  ....  22 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &(:.,?<  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  ft  . 

Wool— Do  mestic  Fleece,?)  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?l  ft . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  ?)  ft  . 

Oil-Cake—?)  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  if)  barrel . 

Prime,  ifi  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess .  . ..  11  00 

La hd,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb. 

Butter— Western,  ?<  ft . 

State,  it  ft . . 

Cheese . . . 

Beans—?)  bushel. . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bn. 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?t  dozen  ...  . 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens. 

Chickens,  Spring,  if)  pair . 

Turkeys,  ?)  ft . . 

Geese,  if)  pair .  .  1  50 

Woodcock,  ?)  pair.. . — 

Green  Coru,  ?)  100 .  — 

Potatoes,  if)  hbl .  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?)  bbl .  — 

Turnips—?)  bbl . . . 

Cauhages— ?)  100 .  5  00 

Onions—?)  bbl.. .  — 

Cranberries— ?)  bbl .  — 

Broom-co  rn— ?)  ft .  8 

Tomatoes,  per  basket .  1  75 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl .  2  00 

Cucumbers,  ?)  100 . 1  75 

Squashes,  ?)  bbl .  2  00 

Blackberries,  ?)  quart .  — 

Whortleberries.  ?)  bushel .  3  CO 

Peaches.  ?1  basket . 

Plums,  Gage,  ?!  bushel .  — 

Pears,  ?)  bid .  — 

Melons,  ?l  bbl .  — 

Apples—?)  barrel .  3  00 


5  50 

5  70 

6  75 
5  25 
5  45 
5  25 
1  55 
1  00 
1  00 


August  13. 

117% 

$5  25  @  6  75 
‘  @10  00 
@10  00 
@  8  75 
@  5  75 
@  7  85 
@  6  25 
@  1  90 
©  1  58 
@  1  10 
82%@  90 

50  ©  66 

63  ©  66 

Nominal. 

1  0.4  @  1  25 
Nominal. 

85  @  1  25 
60  ©  1  15 
19%©  20% 

10  @  25 

75  @!  S5 
13%@  14 

7  00  ©  7  25 


2 

30 

©  2 

50 

Nominal. 

8  %@ 

11% 

8%@ 

22 

© 

42 

20 

© 

42 

9%© 

13 

9%@ 

13 

6 

© 

14 

0%@ 

14 

6 

© 

70 

8%@ 

55 

35 

© 

55 

38 

© 

56 

23 

© 

45 

25 

© 

45 

17 

© 

so 

21 

© 

32 

9%® 

9% 

9%® 

iox 

42 

50 

@45 

00 

44 

00 

@45 

00 

28 

00 

@29 

75 

29 

00 

©29 

75 

22 

00 

@23 

75 

24 

00 

©26 

00 

11 

00 

@18 

00 

12 

00 

©19 

50 

14%© 

16% 

15%@ 

10* 

15 

© 

30 

15 

© 

40 

23 

® 

85 

17 

© 

40 

5 

@ 

14% 

4 

© 

14  K 

1 

20 

©  2 

50 

1 

26 

©  2 

GO 

1 

12 

@  1 

15 

1 

10 

@  1 

12 

25 

© 

28 

23 

© 

26 

20 

© 

21 

21 

© 

22 

75  ©  1  25 


20 


©  21 
©  2  03 
©  - 
@  - 
©  6  50 
©  - 
© 

@  8  00 
©  - 
©  - 
©  13 

©  2  50 
©  3  (10 
©  2  25 
©  3  00 
©  - 
©  5  00 
©  - 
©  - 
©  - 
©  - 
©  6  00 


50 
22 
1  50 
1  00 
50 

1  50 

2  00 
7  50 
3’00 


50 

2  00 

1  00 
6 

3  00 
75 
3  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


©  1  00 
@  23 

@  1  75 
©  - 
©  1  00 
©  3  50 
©  - 
©  2  25 
@11  011 
©  3  60 
©  - 
©  11 
©  75 

©  3  00 
©  - 
©  1  25 
©  10 
©  4  00 
©  1  50 
©  8  50 
@10  00 
@  4  00 
©  4  50 


Under  the  earlier  war  reports,  Gold  was  advanced  to 
123,  but  since  the  successful  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Prussians,  it  has  receded  to  110*4,  closing  as  we  write  at 


117(S)117% . Breadstuft's  have  been  in  active  demand, 

opening  at  much  firmer  prices,  under  extensive  pur¬ 
chases,  largely  for  export  and  on  speculative  account, 
but  dosing  heavily,  with  a  very  limited  inquiry,  and  some 
pressure  to  realize  oil  nearly  all  articles  in  the  line.  The 
call  from  shippers  lias  been  quite  light  within  the  past 
few  days,  and  the  home-trade  wants  have  been  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  scale.  Some  speculative  holders  have  been 
pressing  supplies  on  the  market,  to  the  serious  depression 
of  prices.  Very  little  of  the  wheat  arriving  this  season 
is  in  good  condition.  Most  of  it  is  warm  and  soft,  with 
more  or  less  of  an  offensive  odor  from  it,  rendering  such 
grades  unfit  for  export  by  sailing  vessels.  Corn,  too,  ar¬ 
rives  in  very  poor  order,  as  do  likewise  many  boat  loads 

of  the  lower  grades  of  Western  Oats . Cotton  has  been 

in  light  demand  and  quoted  cheaper. ..  .Provisions  have 
been  moderately  dealt  in  at  variable  rates,  closing  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of  buyers. . .  .Wool  has  been  more  sought 
after,  and  has  been  quoted  rather  higher.  The  low  and 
medium  qualities  have  latterly  been  in  most  favor  with 

purchasers . Hay  has  been  in  fair  request  at  buoyant 

prices. ..  .Hops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  attracted  hut 
little  attention  at  our  quotations. 

New  York  ILive-Stoelc  Markets.— 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

July  19th . . .  6,486  102  2,018  29, SCI  17.5S4  56,054 

do.  26t.li.... .  7,268  99  2,986  35,403  14,256  63,012 

August  2d..........  7,083  98  2,251  26,418  13,853  49,766 

do.  9tli. .  6,912  73  2,110  31,032  13,299  56,432 

Total  in  4  Weeks _ 27,749  372  9,374  125,777  58,992  222,204 

do .forprev.  4  lFeets.25,720  470  12,555  100,005  63,877  2US,G17 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Average  per  Week. .... _ 6,937  93  2.313  31,444  14.74S 


do.  ilo.  last  Month.. ..6,430  117  3,139  25,501  15.969 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month 6,626  7S  3,913  19,785  20,028 


Average  per  Week,  1869  .  6,275  92  1,752  28,836  15,348 

do.  do.  do.  1868  .  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  18,809 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,514  Cl  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1S66  .  5,7-18  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 

do.  do  do.  1S65.  5,255  118  1.500  16,091  11.023 

Total  in  1869 . 32G.2S0  4.827  91,083  1,499,509  798,199 

Total  in  ISOS . 298,128  5.466  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

Total  ill  1867... . ...293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102.643 

Total  in  1S00. .  298,880  4,885  62.420  1,040,0110  672,000 

Total  ill  1865.  ..........  270,274  6,161  71,991  836,733  573,190 

Total  in  1861 .  207,009  7,603  75,021  782,462  660,277 


Beef  Cattle.— It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  be¬ 
low  that  the  range  of  prices  is  much  greater  than  hereto¬ 
fore  reported.  This  is  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  Texas  cattle  which  have  arrived  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  and  met  with  slow  sale.  While  thin  stock 
could  only  be  disposed  of  at  our  lowest  figures,  and  at  a 
loss  to  the  holders,  really  good  beeves  have  not  declined 
much  since  our  last  report.  There  is  always  a  sale  for 
really  good  animals,  while  it  is  difficult,  especially  at  this 
season,  to  dispose  of  poor  ones  at  enough  to  cover  their 
cost.  The  abundance  of  fruits  always  affects  the  sales  of 
the  hoteliers  at  this  season,  and  the  high  price  of  ice  also 
diminishes  the  consumption  of  fresh  meats.  At  the 
same  market  the  poorest  grade  sold  as  low  as  7c.,  while 
the  choicest  went  as  high  as  1G%C.,  and  it  costs  as  much 
to  transport  the  one  as  it  does  the  other.  We  give  a  list 
of  the  range  of  prices,  average,  and  figures  at  which  the 
largest  sales  were  made : 

July  19th, ranged  9  ©17  c.  Av.  15  c.  Large  sales  14  ©16c. 

do.  26th,  do.  8  @17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13%@I5% 

Aug.  2d,  do.  8  ©16%c.  (lo.  ll%e.  do.  do.  ]3%®15% 

do.  9th,  do.  7  @16%c.  do.  14  c.  do.  do.  13  @16 

Milcli  Cows. — The  market  may  be  reported  as  fair  ; 
supply  and  demand  keeping  about  even.  The  extreme 
prices  arc  from  $G0  to  $110,  ttie  last  named  being  for 

what  in  the  market  are  called  “  fancy.” . Calves. — 

The  market  is  somewhat  better  than  at  our  last  report, 
and  supplies  have  been  lighter.  The  choicest  lots  have 
brought  lie.  and  oven  ll%c.  for  extra.  Grass-fed  may 
lie  quoted  at  5c.©7e.,  but  they  are  more  frequently  sold 

by  the  head  at  $8@$11 . Slieep  and  I.ainbs.— 

The  market  has  been  crowded  by  large  arrivals  of  most¬ 
ly  poor  stock,  lambs  particularly  being  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Notwithstanding  the  full  supply,  really  good 
sheep  have  brought  Gc.@6J4c.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  !)J4c., 
while  thin  stock  went  at  very  low  rates,  some  as  low  as 

3%c . Swine.— The  receipts  have  been  very  light, 

and  prices  may  he  quoted  at  12c.®12%c.  for  dressed. 


The  llecoed  of  fllnmlnigs,  as  given 
in  another  column,  will  surprise  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  this  matter,  or  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  investigations,  and  the  constant  attention  given  to 
this  subject  almost  exclusively  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  neighborhood 
where  there  are  not  a  dozen  if  not  half  a  hundred  or 
move  persons  who  have  been  beguiled  out  of  hard  earned 
money  by  lids  vile  horde  of  thieves,  who  swindle  through 
the  mails,  by  gift  enterprises,  lying  schemes,  etc.  If  this 
journal  had  accomplished  no  other  good  end,  we  know 
it  has  saved  to  the  country  at  large,  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  it  lias  ever  cost  its  readers ;  and  this  is 
the  almost  annual  testimony  of  our  readers.  Disagreea¬ 
ble  as  the  task  is,  we  feel  impelled  to  continue  the  work 
hereafter  with  unabated  effort.  Our  readers  can  help  by 
promptly  giving  information  of  all  new  schemes. 


The  Fairs  for  1870. 


State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute . New  York. ......  Sept.  7,  Nov.  2 

Arkansas . . . . Little  Rock . Oct.  11-14 

California . . . . Sacramento . Sept.  12-19 

Cherokee  Country . (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Rome,  Ga. Oct.  11-14 

Colorado . '. . Denver . . . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Connecticut  Poultry. . . .  Hartford . . Nov.  1-3 

Conn.  River  Valley. _ Brattleboro,  Vt . Sept.  27-29 

Cotton  States...  . Augusta,  Ga . Oct.  25-29 

Georgia . . . Atlanta . Oct.  19-2(5 

Illinois .  .  Decatur . ..Sept.  20,  Oct.  1 

Inter-State .  Pittsburgh,  Pa . Sept.  12-1(5 

Industrial  Exposition.. Cincinnati,  O . opens  Sept  21 

Indiana . . .  .Indianapolis . . . .  .Oct,  3-  8 

Iowa . . . Keokuk . Sept.  12-1(5 

Kansas . . . Fort  Scott . Sept.  27-30 

Kentucky.. . Henderson . . . Oct.  4-  8 

Maine . . Augusta . Sept.  20-23 

Maryland.... . Pamlico  near  Balt . Sept.  27  30 

Michigan . . . Jackson . Sept.  20-23 

Minnesota  . . Winona . Sept.  20-23 

Mississippi. _ .... _ Jackson . Oct,  10-15 

Nebraska . . . Brownsville . Sept.  20-23 

New  Brunswick. _ _ _ Fredericton . . . Oct,  4-  7 

New  England. . . Manchester,  N.  II  ...Sept.  t>—  9 

New  York... . . Utica . Sept,  27-30 

New  Hampshire,  with  New  England,  which  see. 

New  Jersey . .  Waverley . Sept.  20-23 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Soc.N.  Y.  City . . . Dec.  14-22 

North  Carolina . Raleigh . Oct.  18-21 

North-western  Poultry.. Chicago,  Ill.... . Nov.  15-19 

Ohio.  . . Springfield . . Sept,  12-10 

Ontario . Toronto,  Canada. . Oct.  3-7 

Oregon . Salem . . . . —  — 

Pennsylvania . Scranton . . . Sept.  27-30 

Quebec  Frov . Montreal.. . . Sept.  13-10 

St.  Louis  Association. .St.  Louis,  Mo . Oct.  3-  8 

South  Carolina . Columbia...... . Nov.  9-11 

S.  C.  Institute . Charleston..... . Nov.  1-  5 

Texas,  Western . San  Antonio... . Oct,  5-8 

Vermont . Burlington . Sept.  13-1(5 

Virginia . ..Richmond . . . Nov. - 

Wisconsin .  Milwaukee..... . Sept.  27-30 

Wollen  Exposition . Cincinnati,  O _ Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Washington  Ter.. . Wallawalla . ..Sept,  22-25 

IE®rt.ic“iiitiaraI  and  Kindred  Fairs. 

Exeter  Ilort’I. . . . . Exeter,  N.  H . Oct.  5-  G 

D.  C.  Fruit-Growers _ Washington. . Sept, - 

Mass.  IIortT  Soc . Boston . . . Sept.  20-23 

Worcester  Ilort’I . Worcester,  Mass...  .Sept,  20-23 

Grape  Show,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York. ..Sept,  27-30 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort’l... Newburgh,  N.  Y . Sept.  28-30 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape.. Hammondsport . —  — 

Miss.  Valley  Grape . St.  Louis . Sept.  14-17 

Virginia Hort’l&Pom’l. Richmond . Sept.  2S-30 

Lake  Shore  Grape . Ohio . . . . 

Penna.  Hort’l  Soc . Philadelphia . . 

Indianapolis  Hort’l . Sept.  3 

EMstrict,  Cuiiuty,  and  Local  Fairs. 


Androscoggin  Co . 

MAINE. 

. . .  .Oc.t.  C-  6 

Aroostook  Co . 

.  Presque  Isle . 

. . . .  Oct.  4-  5 

Franklin  North . 

.Phillips  . 

....Oct.  12-13 

Kennebec  East . 

.China . 

. . .  Sept.  27-29 

Oxford . 

.Sou 111  Paris . 

. .  . .  Oet,  4-  G 

Penobscot  Co . 

.Bangor . 

— 

Somerset  Central . 

.  Skowhegan . 

Waldo  Co . 

.Belfast . 

....Oct.  4-  G 

Waldo  and  Penobscot. 

.Monroe . 

Washington  Co . 

.West  Jonesboro’.. 

. .  .Sept,  2S-29 

Wilton . 

.Franklin  Co . 

. . .  Sept.  28  — 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheshire  Co . 

.Keene . . 

- - 

Contocook  Valley . 

.Hillsboro  Bridge.. 

.  .  .  „  .  .  .  .• - 

Exeter . 

.Rockingham  Co. . . 

....Oct.  G-  7 

Hillsboro  Co. ......... 

.Milford . 

...Sept.  13-14 

Merrimac  Co . . 

Concord . 

Rockingham  Co. ..... . 

.Exeter . 

...Sept.  14-16 

Piscataqua  Ag.  Soc _ 

.  Portsmouth . 

....Oet. - 

Suncook  Soc . 

.Pittsfield . 

. .  . 

Strafford  Co . . 

Great  Falls . 

. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co. . . . 

.Barnstable... . 

....Oct.  4-  5 

Berkshire  Co . 

.Pittsfield . 

. . . .  Oct.  4-  G 

Bristol  Co . 

.  Taunton . 

....Oct.  4-8 

Bristol  Centre . Myrick’s . Sept,  21-23 

Essex  Co . Ipswich  . . Sept,  27-28 

Franklin  Co . Greenfield . Sept.  29-30 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hampden,  North’m’n..Oct.  G-  7 

Highland. . Middlcfielrt . Sept.  15-16 

Housatonic . Great  Barrington . Sept.  28-30 

Hampshire  Co .  Amherst . Sept.  27-28 

Hampden  Co . Springfield . Oct.  4-  5 

Hampden  East . Palmer . Oct,  11-12 

Hingham . .  . Hingham . . Sept,  27-28 

Hoosic  Valley . North  Adams... . Sept.  20-22 

Middlefield . Middlcfieid... . Sept,  9-10 

Middlesex  South . Framingham . Sept.  20-21 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury . Oet.  18-19 

Marshfield . Marshfield .  Oct.  G-  7 

Middlesex  Co . Concord . Oet.  4-  5 

M iddlesex  North . Lowell . Sept.  28-29 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept,  28-29 

Norfolk  Co . Readville . Sept.  22-23 

Plymouth  Co . Bridgewater . Sept,  29,  Oet.  1 

Union . BImulford . Sept,  27-28 

-Worcester  Co . Worcester . .......Sept.  22-23 

Worcester  North-west.. Athol . Oct.  5-  (5 

Worcester  South . Sturbridge . . . . .  . Sept.  8-9 

Worcester  West . Bavre . . . Sept.  29-30 

Worcester  North . Fitchburg . . . Sept.  27-28 

Worcester  South-east.. .Milford . . . Sept.  27-29 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co . Middlebury . Sept.  27-29 

Caledonia  Co . St.  Johnsbtiry . Sept.  27-29 
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Lamoille  Co. 


. . . Sept,.  20-28 

Orleans  Co .  Barton . Sept.  13-14 

Wilmington . Windham  Co . Oct.  10 

Windham  Co . Newfaue . Sept.  28-2!) 


CONNECTICUT. 


5-  S 


Danbury . Fairfield  Co . Oct. 

Pequabnck . . . Bristol,  Hartford  Co. .  .Oct. 

Ridgefield . . . Fairfield  Co .  Sept.  13-10 

Windham  Co.... . Brooklyn . Sept.  21-30 

Woodbury . Windham  Co . Sept.  14—15 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co . near  Albany . Oct.  3-  1 

Columbia  Co . Chatham  Four  Corners  Sept.  13-10 

Chautauqua  Co . Westfield . Oct.  4-  0 

Chenango  Co .  . Norwich . Oct.  4-  0 

Golden .  Erie  Co .  . Sept,.  20-30 

Cortlandt  Co . . .  Sept.  20-22 

Cuba,  Valley  Point . Alleghany  Co . Oct.  4-  0 

Delaware  Co . Walton . Sept.  13-15 

Duchess  Co . Washington  Hollow.  .Sept.  13-10 

Dundee . Yates  Co .  .Sept.  21-20 

Ellisburg  District . Belleville,  Jefferson  Co  Sept.  15-10 

Edmest.on&Burlington.. Otsego  Co . Sept.  20-21 

Fredonia .  .  .Chautauqua  Co . Sept.  21-23 

Gouverneur . St.  Lawrence  Co . Sept.  13-15 

Go wanda . Cattaraugus  Co . Sept.  22-24 

Genesee  Co . Batavia . Sept.  10-20 

Hornellsville  . Steuben  Co . Sept.  28-20 

Jefferson  Co . Watertown . Sept.  7-  0 

Lenox . Canastota . Sept.  8-  0 

Lewis  Co . Turin . Sept.  14-16 

LivingstonCo . Geneseo . Oct.  5-0 

Mayviile . Chautauqua  Co . Sept.  7-  8 

Monroe  Co .  Rochester . Oct.  5-  7 

Otego . Otsego  Co . Sept.  21-23 

Putnam  Co .  Carmel . Sept.  G- 0 

Queens  Co . Mincola . Sept.  28-30 

Sandy  Creek .  .  .Oswego  Co . . Sept.  13-14 

Schenectady  Co . Schenectady . Sept.  13-10 

Suffolk  Co  . Riverhead . . . Oct.  5-7 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Canton . Sept.  20-22 

Saratoga  Co . Saratoga . Sept.  6-  9 

Southern  Oneida . Clinton . Sept.  14-10 

Schnevus  Valley . Otsego  Co . Sept.  28-30 

Susquehanna  Valley _ Unadilla . Oct.  5-  7 

Trenton  Union . Oneida  Co .  Sept.  13-15 

Tompkins  Co . Enfield . Sept.  14-10 

Ulster  Co . Kingston . Sept.  21-23 

Vienna  (Oneida  Co) _ North  Bay .  . Sept,.  12-14 

Waddington . St.  Lawrence  Co  _ Sept.  27-29 

Warren  Co . Glen’s  Falls . Sept.  13-10 

Washington  Co . Salem . Oct.  5-  7 

Westchester  Co  . White  Plains . Sept,.  12-17 

Yates  Co . Penn  Yan . Oct.  5-7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington  Co . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  4-  5 

Cape  May  Co . Seaviile  Station . Sept.  14-17 

Cumberland  Co . Bridgeton .  . . 

Monmouth  Co . Freehold . Sept.  13-15 

Vineland . Cumberland  Co . Sept.  14-15 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams  Co . Gettysburg . Sept.  20-29 

Berks  Co . Reading . Sept.  27-30 

Bucks  Co . Newtown . Sept.  27-29 

Butler  Co  . Butler . Sept.  28-30 

Chester  Co . Westchester . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Doylestown . Bucks  Co . . 

Farmer’s  &  Mechanic’s.Easton . Sept.  20-23 

Lebanon  Park  Ass’n. .  .Lebanon . Sept.  20-23 

Lehigh  Co . Allentown . Sept.  27-30 

Northampton  Co . Nazareth . Oct.  4-  7 

Oxford . Chester  Co . Oct.  5-  7 

Sullivan  Co . Forksville .  Oct.  4-5 

Union  Co . Oct.  5-  7 

OHIO. 

Allen  Co . Lima . Sept.  27-29 

Athens  Co . Athens . Sept.  29-30 

Andover . Ashtabula  Co . Sept.  7^  9 

Auglaize  Co .  Wapakonetta . Oct.  5-  7 

Ashtabula  Co . Jefferson . Sept.  14-10 

Augusta . Carroll  Co . Sept.  20-28 

Bantam .  Clermont  Co . Sept.  0-  9 

Belmont  Co . St.  Clairsville . ...Sept.  28-30 

Belmont . Belmont  Co . Sept.  14-10 

Blanchester . Clinton  Co . Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Brookfield . ..Trumbull  Co . Sept.  28-30 

Brown  Co . Georgetown . Sept.  0-9 

Butler  Co .  . Hamilton . Oct.  4-  7 

Carroll  Co . Carrollton . Oct.  5-  7 

Cincinnati  Industrial. .  .Cincinnati . Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Champaign  Co . . Urbana . Oct.  4-  0 

Claridon .  . .  .Geauga  Co . Sept.  21-25 

Clarke  Co . Springfield . Oct.  11-15 

Clermont  Co . Boston . Sept.  0-  9 

Clermont  Co . Batavia . Sept.  13-10 

Clinton  Co . Wilmington . Sept.  7-  9 

Columbiana  Co . New  Lisbon . Sept.  21-23 

Conneaut . Ashtabula  Co . Sept.  21-23 

Coshocton  Co . Coshocton . Sept.  20-23 

Crawford  Co . Bucyrus . Oct.  4-  7 

Cuyahoga  Co . Cleveland .  .Sept.  0-  9 

Darke  Co . . Greenville . Sept.  21-24 

Delaware  Co . Delaware . Oct.  0-  8 

Defiance  Co . Defiance . Oct.  4-  7 

Eric  Co . . . Sandusky . Sept.  27-30 

Fairfield  Co .  . Lancaster . Oct.  12-15 

Franklin  Co . Columbus . Sept.  0-  9 

Fulton  Co . Oltokee .  Sept.  27-29 

Gallia  Co . Gallipolis . Sept,  14.16 

Garrettsville . Portage  Co . Sept,  28-30 

Geauga  Co . Burton . Sept.  21-23 

Greene  Co . Xenia . Sept.  0-9 

Hamilton  Co . Carthage . Sept,  0-  9 

Hancock  Co . Finley . Sept.  28-30 

Hardin  Co.. . . Kenton . Sept,  28-30 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz .  Sept.  2S-30 

Henry  Co . Napoleon . Sept.  27-29 

Highland  Union . Garrettsville . Sept.  28-30 

Hillsboro . Highland  Co . Sept.  7-9 


nocking  Co . 

.  Oct.  7-  9 

Huron  Co . 

. Sept,  20-22 

Sept,  21)  80 

Jamestown . 

.Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Knox  Co . 

. Sept.  27-29 

Lake  Co . 

. Sept,  28-30 

Lorain  Co . 

. Sept.  20-23 

Lucas  Co . 

_ Toledo . 

......Sept.  20-23 

Licking  Co . 

_ Newark . 

. Oct,  4-  7 

Logan  Co .  . . 

_ Bellefontaine . . . 

. Oct.  4-  7 

Mahoning  Co . 

_ Canfield . 

Marion  Co . 

.  .Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Mechanicsburgh  . . . 

. Sept.  5-  S 

Medina  Co . 

Meigs  Co . 

Mercer  Co . 

. Sept.  21-23 

Miami  Co . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

Monroe  Co . 

. . .  .Woodsfiehl . 

. Oct.  2-  4 

Montgomery  Co. . . . 

.  Sept.  27-29 

Morgan  Co . 

. Oct.  4-  (i 

Morrow  Co . 

......Sept.  28-30 

Muskingum  Co . 

. .Sept.  21-23 

Noble  Co . 

......Sept.  2S-30 

Northern  Ohio . 

.......Oct.  4-7 

Orville . 

. Oct,  12-14 

Ottawa  Co . 

Perry  Co . 

. Oct,  5-  7 

Pickaway  Co . 

Portage  Co . 

_ Ravenna . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Preble  Co . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Putnam  Co . 

. Sept,  28-30 

Richfield . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Richland  Co . 

_ Mansfield . 

. Oct,  4-6 

Ross  Co . 

_ Chillicothe . 

. Sept.  7-10 

Sandusky  Co . 

. Oct.  5-8 

Seneca  Co . 

....Tiffin . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Seville . 

. Oct.  6-  8 

Shelby  Co . 

. Sept.  20-23 

Stark  Co . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Summit  Co . 

_ Akron . 

. Oct,  4-  7 

Trumbull  Co . 

_ Warren . 

. Sept.  20-22 

Tuscarawas  Co . 

_ Canal  Dover . 

......Oct.  4-7 

Union  Co .  Marysville . Sept.  27-30 

Union  Ass’n,  Mechanicsburgh,  Champaign  Co.Sept.  0-  9 

Van  Wert  Co . Van  Wert . Oct.  0-  8 

Warren  Co . Lebanon . Sept.  21-23 

Washington  Co . Marietta . Oct.  4-  6 

Wellington . Lorain  Co . Oct.  7-10 

Wayne  Co . Wooster . Sept.  28-30 

Wood  Co . Perrysburg  ..  . Oct.  4-  6 

Williams  Co . Bryan . Sept.  13-15 

Wyandot  Co . Upper  Sandusky.  .Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

MICHIGAN. 


Bay  Co . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Berrien  Co . 

_ Buchanan . 

. Sept,  21-23 

Benzie  Co . 

Cass  Co . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Calhoun  Co . 

. Oct,  4-  6 

Central  Michigan _ 

....  Sept.  14-10 

Genesee  Co . 

_ Flint . 

....Oct.  4-7 

Grand  Traverse  Union. .Traverse  City  _ 

. Oct.  5-  6 

Ililisdale  Co . 

....Hillsdale . 

. Oct.  4-  7 

Livingston  Co . 

. Oct,  4-  7 

Lapeer  Co . 

Leelenaw  Co . 

_ Glen  Arbor . 

— 

Marquette  Co . 

. Sept,  21-22 

Oakland  Co . 

. Sept.  2S-30 

Sanilac  Co . 

.  Oct.  12-14 

Tuscola  Co . 

_ Watrousville . 

. Sept.  28-30 

INDIANA. 

Allen  Co . Fort  Wayne . Sept.  20-2-1 

Boone  Co . Lebanon . Oct.  11-15 

Bridgeton . Parke  Co . Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

Cambridge  City  District(10  Counties) . Oct.  11-15 

Dearborn  Co . Lawrcnceburg . Sept.  12-17 

Delaware  Co . Muncie . Sept.  23-20 

Edinburg . Johnson  Co . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Fayette  Co . Connersville . Sept,  0-10 

Fountain  and  Warren.  .Attica . Sept,  13-17 

Grand  Prairie . Pine  Village . Sept.  11-17 

GrantCo . Marion . Sept,  14-17 

Gibson  Co . Princeton . Oct.  11-15 

Hamilton  Co . Cicero . Sept.  27-30 

Hancock . Greenfield . . Sept.  20-23 

Harrison  Co . Corydon . ..Sept.  13-10 

Hendricks  Co .  ..Danville . Sept,  6-  9 

Honey  Creek . N.  London,  Howard  Co.  .Sept.  21 

Howard  Co .  Kokomo .  Sept.  28 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  20-29 

Indianapolis  (local) . Sept.  5-10 

Jefferson . North  Madison . Sept.  27-30 

Jennings  Co . N.  Vernon . Sept.  22-24 

Johnson  Co . Franklin . Sept.  20-24 

Lake  Co . Ross  Station . Oct.  0-  8 

Laporte . Laporte . Oct.  4-7 

Madison  Co . Anderson . Sept.  13-10 

Martin  Co . . Oct,  4  — 

Monroe  Co . Bloomington . Sept.  20-24 

Mooresville  District _ Mooresvillc . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Morgan  Co . Martinsville . Sept,  13-10 

Muncie  Co . Muncie . Sept,  13-10 

Owen  Co . Gospott . Sept,  6-10 

Parke  Co . Bridgeton . Aug.  27,  Sept,  3 

Posey  Co . New  Harmony . Sept.  13-10 

Putnam  Co . Green  Castle .  Sept.  12-17 

Randolph  Co . Winchester . Sept,  20-23 

Richmond . Wayne  Co .  Sept.  20-30 

Rush  Co. . . Rushville. . Sept,  13-10 

South-eastern  Ind . Aurora . Sept.  0-  9 

St.  Joseph  Co  . South  Bend. . Sept,  29,  Oct.  1 

Sullivan  Co . Sullivan . Aug,  29,  Sept.  3 

Switzerland  &  Ohio  Co’sE.  Enterprise .  Sept.  13-10 

Thorntown  Union  (3  Co’s)  Thorn  town . Sept.  27,  Oct,  1 

Tippecanoe  Co . Lafayette . Sept.  7-10 

Union  Joint  Stock . Liberty  . Sept.  27-30 

Union  (3  Co’s) . Kniglitstown _ Aug.  30.  Sept,  2 

Union  (4  Co’s) . Edinburg . Sept.  27,  Oct,  1 

Union  (Randolph  Co).. .Union  City . Sept.  27-30 

Vermillion  Co . Newport . Sept.  13-16 

Vigo  Co . Terre  Haute . Sept,  6-10 

Wabash  Co . Wabash . Sept.  20-23 

Warwick  Co . Boonville . Oct.  11-15 

Wayne  Co.  Joint  Stock. Richmond. _ ....  Sept.  13-17 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora . Sept.  13-10 

Atlanta . Logan  Co . Sept.  0-10 

Boone  Co . Bellevidcro . Sept.  20-23 

Cameron  &  De  Kalb . . . Sept.  20-23 

Coles  Co . Charleston . Sept.  7-10 

Cass  Co  . Virginia . Aug.  30,  Sept.  1 

Carroll  Co . Mt.  Carroll . Se.pt.  6-  9 

De  Kalb  Co . Sycamore . Sept.  13-15 

Edwards  Co . Albion . Sept.  27-29 

Edgar  Co .  Taris . Sept.  13-16 

Franklin  Co . Benton . Oct.  5-  8 

Fulton  Co . Canton . Oct.  11-14 

Green  Co . Carrollton . Sept.  27-30 

Grundy  Co . Morris . Sept.  14-10 

Henry  Co . Cambridge . Aug.  30-Sept,  2 

Iroquois  Co . Onarga . Sept.  20-24 

Jackson  Co .  Murphysboro . Sept,  0-  9 

Jo  Daviess  Co . Galena . Sepl.  27-30 

Kane  Co . . . Geneva . Sept,  21-24 

Knox  Co . Knoxville . Sept.  13-16 

Kankakee  Co . Momence . Sept,  27-30 

La  Salle  Co.. . . . Ottawa . Sept.  G-  9 

Lake  Co . Libertyville . Sept.  13-10 

Livingston  Co . Pontiac .  Sept,  20-23 

Lawrence  Co . Lawrencevilie . Sept.  28-30 

Marion  Co . Centralia . Oct.  10-14 

McHenry  Co.. . Woodstock . Oct.  5-  7 

Marshall  Co . Henry .  Sept.  7-10 

McLean  Co .  .Bloomington . Sept,  13-10 

Mechanicsburg  Union.  .Mechanicsburg . Sept.  0-9 

Mercer  Co .  Aledo . Oct.  4-  0 

Montgomery  Co . Litchfield . Sept.  27  30 

Monroe  Co . Waterloo . Oct.  12-14 

Madison  Co . Edwardsvillc . Sept,  0-9 

Macoupin  Co . Carlinville . Sept,  20-23 

Ogle  Co . Oregon . Sept.  20-23 

Peoria  Co  . Peoria . Sept.  6-  9 

Perry  Co . Pinckneyville. . Sept,  20-23 

Piatt  Co . Monticello .  . Oct,  0-  7 

Putnam . Hennepin . Sept.  22-24 

Pekin  (Township) . Tazewell  Co . Sept.  20-23 

Pope  Co . Golconda . Oct.  13-15 

Pike  Co . Pittsfield . Oct,  11-14 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyvillc .  Sept,  21-20 

Schuyler  Co . Rushville . Sept.  14-10 

Stark  Co . Toulon . Sept.  21-23 

Saline  Co . Harrisburg . Oct.  4-  7 

St.  Clair  Co . Belleville . Sept,  13-10 

Tazewell  Co . Pekin . Sept.  20-22 

Union  Association . Centralia . Oct.  10-14 

Union  Co . Jonesboro . Sept.  14-17 

Union  Institute . Sandwich,  De  Kalb  Co.Sept.  21  23 

Vermillion  Co . Catlin . Sept.  20-23 

Warren  Co . Monmouth . Sept.  20-23 

Whiteside  Co . Sterling . Sept.  20-23 

Winnebago  Co . Rockford . Sept.  13-10 

IOWA. 

Allamakee  Co . Waukon . Sept.  20-22 

Appanoose  Co . Centreville . Sept.  27-29 

Belle  Plain . Benton  Co . Sept.  0-9 

Benton  Co . Vinton. . . . . Sept.  13-10 

Black  Hawk  Co . Waterloo . Sept.  21-24 

Bremer  Co . Waverley . Sept.  20-23 

Buchanan  Co . Independence .  —  — 

Butler  Co . Butler  Centre . Sept.  27-29 

Cass  Co . Atlantic . Sept.  28-29 

Cedar  Co . Tipton . Oct.  20-30 

Cedar  Valley . Cedar  Falls . Sept.  27-29 

Central  Iowa . Des  Moines . . Sept.  28-30 

Chickasaw  Co . New  Hampton _ ...  - 

Clayton  Co . Farmersburg . Sept.  27-29 

Clinton  Co . Clinton . Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Crawford  Co . Denison . Oct.  7-  8 

Dallas  Co . Adel . Sept.  22-24 

Davis  Co . Bloomfield . Sept.  28-30 

Des  Moines  Co . Burlington .  ..Sept.  0-  9 

Decatur  Co . Leon . Sept.  21-23 

Delaware  Co . Manchester . Sept.  28-30 

Fremont  Co . Sidney .  . 

Floyd  Co . Charles  City _ _ Sept.  20-22 

Guthrie  Co . Guthrie  Centre .  . • 

Harrison  &  Montana. .  .Little  Sioux . Sept.  27-29 

Howard  Co . Lime  Springs  Station. Sept.  22-23 

Humboldt  Co . Dakota . Oct.  5-  6 

Henry  Co . Mt.  Pleasant . Sept.  7-  9 

Jasper  Co . Newton . Sept,  21-23 

Jefferson  Co . Fairfield . Oct,  4-  6 

Jackson  Co . Maquoketa . 

Johnson  Co . Iowa  City. . Sept.  20-23 

Little  Sioux  Dist . Little  Sioux . Sept.  27-29 

Louisa  Co . Wapello . Sept,  27-29 

Lucas  Co . Chariton . Sept.  21-23 

Lee  Co . Fort  Madison . Oct.  4-  7 

Mechanicsvillc  Dist _ Mechauicsville .  . . 

Mitchell  Co . Osage . Sept.  13-10 

Mahaska  Co . Oskaloosa . Sept,  20-23 

Mills  Co . .  .Glen  wood . ....Sept,  15-17 

Montgomery  Co . Red  Oak  Junction. ..  .Sept.  28-30 

Poweshiek  Co . Malcolm . . Sept.  22-23 

Potawattomie  Co . Council  Bluff's . Sept.  20-22 

Story  Co . ..Nevada . Sept.  13-15 

Scott  Co . Davenport . Sept.  5-  9 

Tama  Co . Tama  City . Sept.  21-23 

Union  . Ackley,  Hardin  Co... .Sept.  21-23 

Union' Co . Afton . Oct,  5-7 

Van  Burcn  Co . Keosanqua . Sept.  21-23 

Washington  Co... . Washington . Oct.  3-4 

Wapello  Co .  Ottumwa . Sept.  20-26 

Warren . Indianola . Sept.  21-22 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain  Co.,.. . Mexico . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Boone  Co . Columbia .  Aug.  30,  Sept.  4 

Boone  Co . Sturgeon . Sept.  0-11 

Buchanan  Co . St.  Joseph. . .  . Sept.  0 

Callaway  Co . Fnlton . Aug.  30,  Sept.  3 

Cameron  and  De  Kalb.. Cameron .  Sept.  20-23 

Clay  Co . Liberty . Sept.  6-9 

Chariton  Co . Keytesville . Oct,  11 IS 

Cass  Co . Harrison ville . Sept.  2  < ,  Oct.  1 

Cole  Co . Jefferson  City . Sept.  13  17 

Cooper  Co . Boonville . Sept.  20  23 

Pavjbgs Co . Gallatin.... . .....Sept.  2 1  30 
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[September, 


Fulton  Co . .  . . 

....  Lafayette . 

. Oct.  11-14 

Gasconade  Co . 

. . .  Herman . 

. Sept.  13-14 

Grundy  Co . 

. . .  .Trenton . 

Oct.  12-14 

Johnson  Co - 

_ Warrenburg . 

. Sept.  27  30 

Jefferson  Co . 

_ De  Soto . 

.Aug.  30.  Sept.  2 

La  Fayette  Co . 

■  Oct.  11-15 

Lewis  Co . 

. ...  La  Grange . 

. Sept,  19-23 

Monroe  Co . 

...  Paris . 

. . Sept.  13  17 

Marion  Co . 

_ Hannibal . 

..Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery . 

_ Montgomery  Co. 

..Sept,  27,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery  Co . 

_ New  Florence.. 

. .  Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

North-eastern . 

.  .  Paris .  .. 

. Sept.  13-17 

North  Missouri . 

...  Salisbury . 

. Sept.  13-17 

Bike  Co . . . . . 

.  Louisiana . 

.  Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Randolph  Co . 

. .  . .  Huntsville . 

.Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 

St.  Louis  Co . 

—  St.  Louis . 

. Oct.  3-  8 

Shelby  Co . 

. . .  .Shelbyviile . 

. Oct.  10-14 

Vernon  Co . 

_ Nevada . . 

. Oct,  11-15 

Warrren  Co  ....... 

_ Warrenton . 

. Oct.  12-15 

Webster  Co . 

. . .  Marshfield . 

. Sept.  27-30 

Washington  Co .... 

. . . .  Potosi . 

. Sept.  20-22 

KENTUCKY. 


Bourbon  Co . Paris . Sept.  6-  9 

Boone  Co . Florence . Aug.  30,  Sept..  3 

Fayette  Co . Lexington . Sept.  27,  Oct.  2 

Harrison  Co . .  .  .Cynthiana . Sept.  13-10 

Jeff.  Co.,  &  Louisville.  .Louisville . Sept.  13-17 

Lexington  AgT  &  Mecli. Lexington . Sept.  27.  Oct.  1 

Mason  and  Bracken _ Germantown . Sept.  20 

Mercer  Co . Harrodsburgli . Sept,  (i-  9 

Marion  Co .  Lebanon  . Aug.  30.  Sept.  3 

Nelson  Co . Bardstown . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Ohio  Co .  Hartford . Oct.  1 

Paducah  &  McCracken  .Paducah . Oct.  11-14 

Shelby  Co . Shelbvville . Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Simpson  Co . Franklin . Sept.  6-  9 

Warren  Co . Bowling  Green.  Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Washington  Co . Springfield . .Sept.  2J-30 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam . . Dodge  Co . Sept.  22-24 

Columbia  Co . Portage . Sept..  21 

Dane  Co . Madison . Sept.  20-22 

Dodge  Co . Juneau . Sept.  13-15 

Fond  du  Lac  Co . Fond  du  Lac . Sept.  13-15 

Grant  Co . Lancaster . Sept.  14-16 

Green  Lake  Co . Markesan . Sept.  15-16 

Jefferson  Co . Jefferson . Sept.  21-22 

Kenosha . Bristol  Station . Sept.  20-21 

Lafayette  Co . Lancaster . Sept.  15-17 

Northern  Wis . Oshkosh . . .  ..Oct.  3-7 

Outagamie  Co .  Appleton . Sept.  15-17 

Richland  Co. . . Richland  Centre . Oct.  6-  7 

Ripon . Fond  du  Lac  Co . Sept.  20-22 

South-western . Mineral  Point . . 

Vernon  Co . Viroqua . Oct,  5-  7 

Walworth  Co . Elkhorn . Oct.  4-  6 

Waupun . Fond  duLacCo . Sept,  14-16 

Wisconsin  Valley . Black  Earth . Sept. - 

MINNESOTA. 

Olmstead  Co . Rochester . Sept.  21-22 

Fillmore  &  Mower  Co’s. St.  Charles..  . Sept.  28-29 

Blue  Earth  Co . Garden  City .  .  .Sept.  14-16 

NEBRASKA. 

Douglas  Co . Omaha . Sept.  13-15 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co . Garnet . Oct,  5-  7 

Doniphan  Co . Troy . v.Sept.  14-17 

Franklin  Co . Ottawa . Sept,  14-17 

Leavenworth  Co . Leavenworth . Sept.  13-16 

Jackson  Co . Holton . Sept,  15-17 

Jefferson  Co .  Oskaloosa. . Sept.  5-  7 

Northern  Kansas . Atchison  . . . Oct,  5-  7 

TENNESSEE. 

Haywood  Co . Brownsville . Oct.  18-22 

Robertson  Co . Springfield..  . . Oct.  14-17 

Shelby  Co . Memphis . Oct,  18-21 

GEORGIA. 

Putnam  Co . Eatonton . Oct.  12-14 

Muscogee  Co. . Columbus . Nov.  1-  5 

ALABAMA. 

Cent'l  Ag’l  &  Mech’l . . .  Selma . Nov.  8-11 

Lauderdale  Co . Florence . . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Attala  Co . Pilgrim’s  Rest  Church. Nov.  9- 

Jefferson  Co . Fayette . Oct.  18-21 

VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg .  . . . Oct.  11-14 

Shenandoah  Valley . — — - -  . .  .  .  . . 

South-west  Va. ..  '  ..Wytheville . Oct.  4-7 

.  OREGON. 

Columbia  District . Dalles,  Wasco  Co. Sept.  2S,  Oct.  1 

TEXAS. 

Washington  Co . .  Brenham  . . . Oct.  11 

CALIFORNIA. 

St.  Joaquin . Stockton.. . Sept.  20-23 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  ETC. 

Ottawa.  Out . Sept.  21-28 

E.  Middlesex  &  London,  London,  Out  . . Sept.  27-29 

Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Snmmersido . Oct,  7-  8 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia . Oct.  6 


Att<-iidi:sg'  tl&e  S'Liia-s. — Ouoof  the  great¬ 
est  swindles  is  the  “  Dining-Hall”  at  a  fair.  Large  prices 
are  charged  for  very  poor  food,  and  the  crowd  end  dis¬ 
comfort  arc  intolerable.  One  by  providing  a  lunch  be¬ 
forehand  can  be  sure  of  something  clean  and  eatable,  and 
save  not  only  money  but  a  great  amount  of  annoyance.  , 


WAR. 

War!  War!  War! 

A  u  Thirty  Year’s  War.” 

The  people  of  Europe  are  at  war  with  each 
other — for  What?  We  have  been  fighting  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  are  soon  to  enter  upon  our 
-Thirtieth  Year  of  Unceasing  War  ! 
We  are  making  war  upon  Ignorance ;  war  upon 
Poor  Crops;  war  upon  Unprofitable  Labor; 
war  upon  Poor  Housekeeping;  war  upon  “  all 
work  and  no  play,”  among  young  people  as 
well  as  old  ;  war  upon  Humb  ugs  ;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  best  interests  of  all  who 
till  the  soil  in  large  or  small  quantities  ;  for  the 
cheapest  and  l>est  in-door  and  out-door  adorn¬ 
ment  of  Country,  Village,  and  City  Homes;  for 
lightening  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  House¬ 
keeper;  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
Children;  and,  having  been  always  victorious 
thus  far,  we  shall  enter  upon  our  Thirtieth 
Annual  Campaign  with  great  confidence, 
and  courage,  and  determination,  and  come  out 
victorious  at  the  end  of  another  yea%  We  in¬ 
vite  \  81 W  I3LEC  BUSTS  to  our  grand,  vic¬ 
torious  army,  of  Readers — by  the  thousand,  by 
the  ten  thousand,  and  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
A  “BOUNTY”  is  offered  to  the  first  Re¬ 
cruits  oil  page  328. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestiom  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage  12  Cents  s&  Year  its  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  jiakl  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  lie  charged. 

Mow  to  Uleinit; — Checks  ost  Jfew 
Aorlt  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums'; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Sc  Co, 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  Ibe  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent,  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Skelters,  under  t.He  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  lSliS,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  lie  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  @flicc.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both foe'  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  talce  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Elttb  >*  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Mound  Copies  of*  Volume  XXYB4I 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 


each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Three  Months’  Subscription,  Tree, 

Is  offered  on  page  328,  to  new  subscribers  received  this 
month.  The  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  attention  of 
as  many  new  readers  as  possible,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  volume.  Each  new  reader  induced  to  come 
in  now,  by  means  of  this  extra  offer,  will  he  likely  to  en¬ 
list  still  others  for  the  next  volume,  so  that  the  expense 
will,  in  part  at  least,  be  made  up.  The  paper  ought  to 
have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  subscribers  to  begin 
for  the  next  volume. 

Please  Notice.  —  Letters  asking  advice 
whether  one  shall  buy  a  farm  here  or  there,  whether  one 
is  likely  to  do  well  in  this  or  that  speculation,  whether 
one  had  better  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  another  place, 
and  letters  asking  us  to  find  employment  for  the  writers, 
have  become  so  numerous  that  we  must  make  this  general 
answer.  We  will  ask  each  of  these  persons  who  write 
for  advice  as  to  whether  they  shall  engage  in  this  or  that 
pursuit,  make  this  or  that  move,  buy  or  sell  this  or  that 
property,  what  answer  he  would  make  if  a  perfect 
stranger  applied  to  him.  Would  lie  not  say,  “I  must 
know  the  man  and  all  about  his  antecedents  and  present 
circumstances  before  I  can  make  an  opinion.”— It  may 
seem  unkind  to  refuse  advice  in  these  cases,  but  it;  is  far 
better  than  to  advise  blindly.  Letters  asking  us  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  a  waste  of  paper  and  postage.  We  have  a 
hundred  applications  from  personal  friends  for  every  va¬ 
cancy  that  occurs  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  our  own  estab¬ 
lishment— and  we  cannot  look  up  places  outside. 

A  Or  ape  Exhibition  in  New  York. 

— Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  propose  holding  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Grapes  late  in  September.  Liberal  prizes  will  he 
offered,  which  will  he  awarded  by  a  committee  of  pomol- 
ogists  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  may  be  had  by  applying  to  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  23  Park  Place. 

Newspaper  Enterprise.— The  resources 
of  a  large  newspaper  were  never  more  strikingly  shown 
than  by  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe.  The  declaration  of  Hostilities  came  with 
great  suddenness,  but  it  found  The  Tribune  prepared 
with  a  correspondent  at  every  important  point  upon  each 
side  of  tlie  line.  The  war  news  of  this  paper  for  com¬ 
pleteness  and  promptness  has  been  a  marvel ;  and  we  trust 
the  publishers  have  been  rewarded  for  their  enterprise. 

Eastern  Western  Agricultur¬ 

al  Papers,— The  Western  Farmer,  Madison,  Wis.,  in 
a  well  considered  article,  enters  its  protest  against  the 
course  of  the  Western  agricultural  papers  towards  those 
published  at  the  East.  The  only  feeling  that  we  have  in 
the  matter  is  one  of  regret,  when  we  see  editors  whom 
we  would  like  to  respect,  engaged  in  a  wholesale  crusade 
against  Eastern  papers.  The  Western  Farmer  sensibly 
says ;  “  Making  a  personal  case  of  the  matter  we  say 

that  if  any  Western  farmer  thinks  an  Eastern  paper  will 
be  more  useful  to  him  than  ours,  we  wish  him  to  take  it 
by  all  means.  A  good  Eastern  agricultural  paper  is  of 
much  value  to  an  intelligent  farmer,  even  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  if  such  a  farmer,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  two, 
concludes  that  a  paper  designed  more  especially  for  the 
East  will  suit  him  hotter  than  ours,  designed  especially 
for  file  West,  we  will  certainly  not  discourage  His  taking 
the  paper  of  his  choice.” — We  may  add  that  the  Western 
Farmer  gives  emphasis  to  the  above  by  making  an  able 
and  well-conducted  paper. 

Wheat  and  Corn  in  Virginia. — A 

correspondent  puts  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  thus: 
Some  scratch  in  wheat  in  October  or  November,  and 
make  sorry  crops,  others  here  plow  early,  and  will  sow 
in  Septeniber  and  make  40  bushels  per  acre.  Some  corn¬ 
fields  contending  with  grass,  briers  and  bushes,  yield 
from  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  other  fields  upon  which 
nothing  but  the  corn  is  suffered  to  grow,  will  yield  40  to 
60  bushels.  Few  will  learn  the  great  advantage  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation. 

Unit  (in??  and  Curing'  Tnhacco. — No 

plant  is  so  sensitive  to  frost,  or  more  thoroughly  ruined 
by  freezing.  Saws,  hatchets,  and  corn-knives,  are  all  ad¬ 
vocated  for  cutting  up  tobacco.  A  good,  heavy  corn-knife 
is  handy  enough.  Tobacco  should  not  be  handled  until  it 
is  wilted.  Lay  the  plant  down  and  turn  it  once,  after  one 
side  has  felt  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  more.  Handle  by  the 
huts  with  great  care.  The  plants  must  he  immediately 
suspended,  not  close  enough  to  crowd  eacli  other,  and  so 
close  that-  the  room  shall  be  well  economized.  They  must 
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hang  in  airy  sheds  secure  from  rains,  and  where  there 
will  be  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If  exposed  to  the  wind, 
they  will  he  broken,  and  the  tobacco  is  better  fornotob'y- 
ing  too  quick.  It  needs  to  cure  slowly  and  uniformly. — 
See  our  pamphlet  on  Tobacco  Culture,  and  an  article  on 
Joseph  Reader's  method  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March, 
1864,  in  regard  to  the  most  approved  ways  of  hanging  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  drying  sheds. 

SSas  can  Uiiivea*sifcies 

and  Hospitals. — We  have  frequent  inquiries  about 
the  concern  that  advertises  itself  as  the  New  York  Medi¬ 
cal  University,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  one  who  has 
been  swindled  by  an  “Examining  Agent’’  of  the  “Union 
Combination  Hospital,”  and  asking  if  there  is  such  a 
hospital  in  New  York.  New  York  hospitals  do  not  send 
out  “examining,”  or  any  other  agents,  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versities  do  not  advertise  cures  or  medicines.  We  might 
print  in  large  letters  on  every  page  that  every  one  who 
advertises  medicines  to  cure  this  or  that  disease,  or  prom¬ 
ises  a  cure  in  any  case,  is  a  quack  and  a  humbug ;  and 
yet  there  would  be  some  who  would  write  to  ask  if  such 
a  one  was  not  an  exception.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  whole  crew.  The  more  they  pretend  as  to  their 
abilities  the  more  dangerous  they  arc.  We  do  not  know 
that,  there  is  any  law  to  prevent  one  man  calling  himself 
a  “University,”  a  “Hospital,”  or  a  funeral.  As  to 
this  “New  York  Medical  University,”  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  one  can  read  its  advertisements  and  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  University  in  any  proper  or 
legitimate  sense  of  the  term. 

Harper’s  Yffa^aziae. —  This  standard 
monthly  not  only  keeps  up  with  its  former  reputation — 
but  is  has  introduced  some  new  features,  the  most  not¬ 
able  of  which  is  the  “  Editor’s  Scientific  Record."  The 
attempts  at  giving  scientific  items  in  popular  papers  are 
generally  ridiculous  failures.  This  in  Harper’s  is  a 
marked  exception,  and  is  evidently  made  up  by  some  one 
who  understands  what  he  is  about. 

Tinned  KoofW. — W.  A.  Staples,  Amherst 
Co.,  Va.  You  can  buy  tinned  nails  with  which  to  fasten 
the  tin  upon  your  roof,  and  they  will  be  much  better 
than  copper — which,  indeed,  would  be  the  worst  you 
could  use.  Any  tinman  can  tin  them  for  you  in  case 
they  are  not  to  be  had  ready  covered. 

“  Upland  Ci’iniberry.” — -Seth  Gordon, 
Gurnsey  Co.,  0.  We  have  many  times  stated  that  there 
is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  any  variety  of  cranberry  that 
can  be  planted  npon  dry  soil  with  any  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  know  that  some  dealers  advertise  the  plants, 
but  we  will  go  a  long  journey  to  see  an  acre,  or  even  a 
square  rod  in  profitable  bearing.  Who  will  show  it  to  us  ? 

Aiders  smd  Caraway.  —  “F.  E.  D.,” 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.  Alders  are  best  cut  when  in  their  fullest 
vigor,  but  we  doubt  if  one  cutting  at  any  particular  time 
will  kill  them.  Caraway  is  an  unusual  weed  in  pastures. 
It  is  a  biennial,  and  if  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  would 
die  out,  if  no  more  seed  were  brought  upon  the  land. 

Grass  lor  Florida. — G.  Carlton.  The 
Bermuda  Grass — Cynodon  dactylon ,  will  succeed  on 
“  poor  and  sandy  soils."  It  does  not  grow  from  seed, 
but  from  sets.  TheLespedezaor  “Japan  Pea,”  is  worth 
trying  as  a  pasture  plant. 

!5;irloUouse. — I).  S.  Prescott.  The  speci¬ 
men  sent  is  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  which  we  have 
often  described.  The  reason  you  did  not  recognize  it  is 
because  it  is  in  its  young  state.  The  insects  have  re¬ 
cently  fixed  themselves,  and  the  scale  is  just  beginning 
to  grow  upon  them.  Eggs  will  appear  later  in  the  season. 

Raw  Towiatoes. — Mrs.  “W.  A.  B.,”  writes: 
"Tomatoes  to  be  eaten  raw,  are  much  nicer  if  peeled 
without  scalding ;  if  properly  ripened,  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  very  lfttle  trouble.  As  an  accompani¬ 
ment  for  bread  and  butter,  nothing  can  be  nicer  than  to¬ 
matoes  served  like  strawberries,  with  white  sugar  and 
sweet  cream,  without  pepper,  salt,  or  vinegar  ;  have  the 
tomatoes  fresh  and  cool,  and  nicely  peeled  and  sliced." 

5*lan.ts  Gained. — Mrs.  S.  L.  Bowman,  the 
Gingko,  Salisburia  adiantifolia ,  a  fine  ornamental  tree 
from  Japan. . .  .Mrs.  “  A.  C.  W.,”  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An 
old  greenhouse  shrub,  formerly  called  Achania  Malvavis- 

cus ,  but  properly  is  Malvaviscus  arborea _ K.  S.  Wright. 

The  flower  is  Gilia  coronopifolia.  Standing  Cypress,  or 
Cypress  Gilia ;  the  leaf  is  that  of  Saxifrage,  sarmentosa , 
popularly  known  as  Wandering  Jew,  Strawberry  Gera¬ 
nium,  etc _ II.  Steel,  Port  Deposit,  Mu.  Not  a  thistle, 

but  something  worse — the  “Horse-nettle,”  Solarium, 
Carolinense.  It  is  one  of  the  vilest  weeds  that  ever  grew, 
and  the  only  way  is  to  keep  cutting  it  off  as  fast  as  it 


sprouts _ F.  D.  Hunter,  Poughkeepsie.  The  Double 

Sneezewort,  Achillea  Ptarmica ,  an  excellent  white  flow¬ 
er,  but  it  will  spread  so  ! . .  . .  Mrs.  “  E.  C.  H.”  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper,  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  and  not  at  all 
poisonous.  The  leaf  has  five  divisions,  while  those  of 
the  Poison  Ivy,  for  which  it  was  mistaken,  have  three. . . . 
L.  Ballou,  Wineherdou,  Mass.  Fumitory,  Fumaria  offi¬ 
cinalis ,  and  found  as  a  weed  in  old  gardens  all  over  the 
world.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  medicinal  plant, 
but  is  just  now  out  of  fashion,  . .  .S.  Carlton,  Slatersville, 
R.  I.,  No.  1,  Bastard  Toad-flax,  Crmandra  umbellate  — 
No.  2,  Dwarf  Ginseng,  Aralia  quinquefolia.  No.  3,  New 
Jersey  Tea,  Ceanothus  Americanus.  No.  4,  American  Hel¬ 
lebore,  Veratrumviride.  No.  5,  Enchanter’s  Nightshade, 
Circcea  Lutetiana.  No.  0,  Water  Pennywort,  Ilydrocotyle 
Americana.  No.  7,  apparently  the  leaves  of  Gill,  Nepeta 

Glechoma. _ Box  sent  by  J.  E.  Haller  crushed  in  the 

mail  and  plants  lost. 

SumaeBi. — Several  inquire  about  preparing 
Sumach  for  market.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  published.  The  leaves  and  leaf-stalks, 
and  not  the  berries,  are  used.  They  are  gathered  at  any 
time  from  July  until  frost,  thoroughly  cured  under  cover, 
and  ground  and  bolted  for  market.  We  will  thank  any 
one  familiar  with  the  process  to  give  us  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  of  grinding  and  packing. 

Can iii sa Sweet  Cor-bi. — We  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
canning  sweet  corn  in  families,  but  inquiries  continue  to 
come  in  relation  to  it.  Green  corn  is  put  up  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Oneida  Community ;  their  process  as 
published  in  the  “  Circular  ”  last  year  is  essentially  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  corn  is  boiled  for  20  minutes;  it  is  then  cut 
from  the  cob  and  placed  in  tin  cans.  A  boiling-hot  syrup, 
made  of  one  pound  each  of  sugar  and  salt  to  eight  gallons 
of  water,  is  poured  into  the  cans  to  completely  fill  all  the 
interstices  among  the  corn.  The  cans  are  then  soldered 
up  and  are  ready  for  boiling  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  vast  product  of  the  salt  works.  The  chloride 
of  calcium  bath  is  used  because  its  boiling  point  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  water.  It  is  used  of  a  strength  that 
boils  at  240”.  The  sealed  cans  are  placed  upon  a  rack 
and  lowered  into  the  solution  ;  high  pressure  steam  is  let 
into  a  coiled  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  the 
cans  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  2-10°  for  45  minutes. 
The  cans,  when  removed,  are  washed  off  and  when  cool¬ 
ed  are  ready  to  label  and  pack. 

Crimson  doves* — Tetcli. — “  W.  C.  B.,” 
New  Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  :  “I  see  in  the  August 
Agriculturist  an  account  of  the  Crimson  Clover.  Will  it 
make  good  hay  the  first  year  ?  Does  it  grow  strong,  stiff 
stalks  ?  I  want  something  to  sow  on  corn  stubbles  next 
spring  in  place  of  oats,  to  get  some  bay  off  next  year.” 
Arts. — \Ye  do  not  think  the  Crimson  Clover  would  prove 
satisfactory.  If  the  land  is  rich,  Vetch  or  Tares  would 
do  well  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oats  and  make  capi¬ 
tal  hay.  The  seed  is  to  be  had  of  our  large  seedsmen. 

Green  Co rm. — Norali  V.  says,  cut  from  the 
cob  and  boil  in  so  little  water  as  to  be  dry  when  done  ; 
add  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream  and  a  lump  of  butter. 

TLVs&RisactioaR*  oi”  fiEse  A.  A.  NS  a ?e 
Agricultural  Society  for  1808. — With  a  mod¬ 
eration  which  becomes  a  dignified  body,  the  N.  Y.  State 
Society  presents  a  record  of  what  it  did  two  years  ago, 
which  will  probably  be  interesting  to  antiquarians.  For 
the  rest,  it  contains  a  Report  on  “New  American  Grapes,.” 
which  the  Society  never  should  have  printed,  two  articles 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Eng¬ 
land  1),  and  a  paper  on  Salt  by  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  which 
if  we  mistake  not,  has  already  appeared  elsewhere.  We 
hope  that  the  Society  will  incubate  three  years  over  its 
report  for  1S69,  and  we  may  then  have  the  volume  quite 
made  up  of  foreign  articles. 

ALamp  Screw  — “3.  J.  W.”a6ks 

how  he  shall  replace  a  screw  that  has  become  detached 
from  his  lamp.  The  screw  caps  are  cemented  on  by 
means  of  plaster  of  Paris  (calcined  plaster).  Mix  the 
plaster  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
cement  on  the  cap.  It  will  set  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  dry  will  be  firmly  fixed.  Both  the  cap  and  the  lamp 
should  be  free  from  grease. 

Encaly  ptus. — “A  Subscriber,”  Puinam  Co., 
Fla.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  these  trees  at  the 
East.  They  have  been  planted  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  California,  and  had  you  signed  your  name  to  your  let¬ 
ter— as  every  person  who  writes  should — we  should  have 
answered  by  mail. 

E’niuing  Evergreen  35e«lg'es.  — J. 

Freck.  Prune  this  fall,  before  hard  frosts. 


Tlae  AiUliDMi  Fressj  is  a  moutkly  journal 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  point  of  me¬ 
chanical  execution,  paper,  type  and  engravings,  it  is  mag¬ 
nificent.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
wood  engraving  will  find  some  remarkable  examples  in 
this  journal.  It  has  recently  presented  its  readers  with 
several  illustrations  from  the  American  Agriculturist ,  as 
specimens  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  engraving.  The 
paper  and  printing  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  upon  our 
large  edition  and  at  our  cheap  rates,  and  especially  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  we  must  print  the  immense  number 
of  copies,  on  power  presses,  does  notallow  the  real  beauty 
of  our  engravings  to  be  shown  ;  but  on  the  thick  tinted 
paper,  and  with  the  exquisite  printing  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
they  come  out  in  all  their  true  excellence.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  only  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  journal,  the 
literary  portion  is  by  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day. 


&oaei<la*y  .IS5iml»0is*s. — To  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  swindlers,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  record  for  ready  reference  by  our  readers,  we  give 
below  a  list  of  a  portion  of  the  names  referred  to  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  paper.  It  will  be  understood  from 
our  previous  remarks,  that  a  large  number  of  these  names 
are  assumed  by  a  small  number  of  operators.  As  fast  as 
old  names  become  odious  or  sufficiently  known  to  the 
P.  O.  Authorities  or  others  to  have  their  letters  stopped, 
or  when  exposed  in  these  columns,  they  take  up  new 
names,  sometimes  using  their  old  circulars  with  a  change 
of  address,  and  sometimes  adopting  a  new  scheme.  So, 
also,  one'  man  often  runs  several  schemes,  or  the  same 
scheme  under  many  names.  We  add  to  each  name  a 
figure  showing  what  number  of  this  volume  contains  the 
name,  as  1  for  Jan.,  2  for  Feb.,  3  for  March,  etc.  Here  is 
the  partial  list:  Armstrong,  3;  The  Adder,  3  ;  Arnold, 
4,6;  Ames,  4  ;  Andrews,  5;  Alvord,  6;  Banks,  4th  St., 
2 ;  Banking  House.  Broadway,  6  ;  Baby  advertised  for,  4  ; 
Badeau,  5 ;  J.  M.  Blake,  6 ;  C.  O.  D.,  7 ;  Clinton,  1 ;  Cle¬ 
ment,  1,  2  ;  Children’s  Aid  Soc.,  6  ;  Churches,  3;  Clifford 
&  Righton,  3  ;  Crandell,  5  ;  Colgate,  5,  7 ;  Carter  &  Co., 
6;  Cancer  Doctors,  0  ;  Collins,  7  ;  California  Library  Lot¬ 
tery,  7  ;  Douglas,  6  ;  Dollar  Sales,  1  ;  Doctors,  2,  3,  5,  0. 
8:  Daily  &  Co.,  4,  6,  7;  Dodd  &  Co.,  4 ;  Dexter,  7;  J.  A. 
Dodge,  9 ;  Electrical  Doctors,  5 ;  Envelope  Game,  5  : 
Elmore,  5  ;  Ellerton,  6,  7 ;  Employment,  6,  7  ;  Express 
Parcel  Swindle,  8  ;  S.  Fox,  8 ;  J.  Fuller,  S  ;  Ferguson,  8,  9  ; 
Fire  Arms,  Guns,  Pistols,  etc.,  3,  5  ;  Gift  Enterprise,  4. 
5  ;  Godfrey,  4  ;  Gambling  Cards,  7 ;  Harris  &  Co.,  1,  2,  7  : 
Havana  Lottery,  2,  9 ;  Harriot,  4 ;  Geo.  R.  Hart,  9  : 
Hitchcock,  4,  6;  Hammond,  6;  Howard  Association,  7, 
8  :  R.  II.  Holland,  8  ;  Inman,  3  ;  J.  I.  Hamilton,  8  ;  Jones, 
4.  6,  8 ;  Jeweler’s  Association,  5 ;  P.  Jackson,  8;  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine,  7;  Lotz  &  Co.,  1.2;  Lands,  Cheap,  5 ; 
Lottery  Prizes,  2,  5,  7,  9  ;  Life  Insurance,  7  ;  W.  B.  Logan, 
8;  Michelin  &  Co.,  5;  Mocking  Bird,  4;  Music  Boxes, 

1,  3,  5  ;  Meredith,  Halstead  &  Co.,  3  ;  Martine,  4,  5  ;  Mor¬ 
gan,  4  ;  Morrow,  6  ;  W.  H.  Morris,  8,  9  ;  W.  D.  Miles,  9  ; 
Newspaper  Subscribers,  4  ;  Oils,  cheap,  2,  4,  0, 7  :  Ogden, 
3 ;  Oroide  Watches,  etc.,  5,  6 ;  Porter  &  Co.,  1  ;  F.  Porter, 
3  :  Photographs,  2,  4,  5,  7 ;  Post-masters,  2 ;  Private  Dis¬ 
eases,  2,  3,  5  ;  Purchasing  Agency,  3 ;  Pistols,  3,  5  ;  C.  C. 
Perry,  7 ;  T.  W.  Pierce,  8 ;  Palmer,  8;  “Receivers,”  1. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  $<  Reid  &  Co.,  4 ;  Recipe  Sellers,  5,  7,  9  ;  “  Re¬ 
generator,”  8  ;  Steam  Engines,  2,  3  ;  Sewing  Machines, 
cheap,  3,  4,  6  ;  I.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  5  :  Seeley,  M.  D.,  5  : 
Silver  Plating,  6:  Stockton,  7,  8;  D.  B.  Stack,  7  ;  Taylor, 
2;  Trivelio,  3;  A.  Smith,  8  ;  II.  Stewart,  8;  Vinegar 
Recipe,  5,  9  :  Wogan  &  Co.,  1,  and  in  many  other  papers; 
Waters  <fc  Co.,  1,  2;  Wiggins,  1,  8:  Weston,  Graff  &  Co., 
2  ;  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  3  ;  Mrs.  Williams,  5  ;  Watch¬ 
es,  Oroide,  5  ;  Watch  Indicators,  5,  7 ;  Webb  &Co.,0: 
Wagner,  7  ;  R.  S.  Wood,  8 ;  R.  F.  Wood,  7  ;  W.  n.  Wood, 
7,8;  etc.,  etc.  The  above  partial  list  contains  references 
to  some  170  swindlers  and  swindling  operations,  and 
indicates  the  wide  extent  of  the  nuisance  we  are  com¬ 
batting.  Those  receiving  circulars,  or  having  them  on 
hand,  can,  by  examining  the  above  list,  judge  whether 
any  scheme  is  a  new  one,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
send  it  to  us..  ..Our  “Humbug  Parcel”  this  month 
contains  many  of  the  schemes  indicated  above  as  having 
been  already  shown  up  by  us.  Here  is  the  “manner” 
of  one:  J.  A.  Dodge  writes,  on  manifold  paper,  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  that  be  has  possession  of  the  original 
plates  stolen  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  from  which  he  is 
printing  1,  2,  and  5  dollar  hills,  which  are  absolutely  per¬ 
fect,  etc.,  and  says  he  has  flooded  this  city,  and  wishes 
now  to  circulate  them  elsewhere.  He  offers  to  sell  $200 
worth  for  $20 — $10  C.  O.  D„  etc.,  and  so  on  with  a  lot  of 
plausible  stuff.  He  gives  his  address  088  Broadway,  and 
encloses  a  Bill-head  of  “  W.  H.  Morris  &  Co.,  Importers 
and  Manufacturers  of  Laces,  White  Goods,  Notions,  etc., 
Clifton  Buildings,  Broadway,  New  York,”  as  a  blind. 
In  the  Philadelphia  “  Public  Ledger ,”  of  July  26th,  and 
on  other  days,  appears  an  advertisement  thus : 

66  A  DAY  CAN  BE  MADE  BY 


1  PARTIES  that  are  up  to  snuff  with¬ 
out  interferin'^  with  their  other  business.  Address  W.  D. 
MILES,  688  Broadway,  New  York.”  lt§ 
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the  same  address  as  that  of  J.  A.  Bodge  above.  This 
illustration  gives  one  of  the  modes  ot  operation,  and 
shows  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 

these  “$1,000  a  day,  or  year,”  advertisements . An 

ingenious  swindler  prints  oil'  some  very  plausible,  well 
executed  lithographic  letters,  and  scatters  them  at  the 
West  signing  to  different  lots  of  the  same  very  “  confi¬ 
dential”  letter  one  of  the  following  names:  John  P. 
Hamilton,  212  Broadway,  and  73  Nassau  st.— Rob’t.  n. 
Holland,  142  Fulton  st.  — 1 Thos.  W.  Pierce,  89  Nassau  st. — 
Edward  Palmer,  jr.,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.-Wm.  B.  Logan, 
15  Dutch  st.— Wm.  J.  Ferguson,  194  Broadway,  etc.,  clc. 

. Adam  Smith  is  in  the  same  line  of  swindling.  He 

calls  himself  “  Printer  and  Stationer,  210  Broadway,  N. 
Y.”—  a  favorite  address  with  humbugs.  This  Adam 
wont  take  any  letters  nor  money  from  the  Post-Office — it 

must  always  come  by  express - for  the  good  reason  that 

lie  can’t  get  letters . Many  inquiries  come  to  us  res¬ 

pecting  a  Connecticut  vinegar  recipe,  for  which  $5.00  is 
asked.  It  goes  largely  on  the  recommendation  of  two  Col¬ 
lege  Professors,  whose  names  we  are  sorry  to  see  on  any 
business  circular,  unless  necessary  to  the  introduction  of 
something  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance  to  the 
country.  Their  names  were  doubtless  given  in  this  in¬ 
stance  without  considering  how  widely  they  were  to  be 
used,  and  for  what  purpose.  We  hope  they  will  personally 
test  the  process,  carefully  and  accurately,  and  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  old  processes,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 
Cider,  wine,  and  sundry  other  substances  are  converted 
into  vinegar  by  exposure  to  air.  The  change  is  hastened, 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  by  letting  the  cider,  etc.,  trickle 
slowly  through  barrels  of  shavings,  with  many  holes  in 
the  barrels  to  admit  air  freely.  It  is  a  simple  easy  pro¬ 
cess,  entirely  effective,  and  is  practised  on  a  large  scale 
in  some  factories,  especially  in  Europe.  The  new  pro¬ 
cess  wo  understand  to  be  an  arrangement  of  inclined 
shelves  to  secure  a  similar  result.  Of  its  utility,  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  masses  who  are  led  to  pay  $5  each,  we  have  no 
definite  testimony  from  uninterested,  intelligent  parties 
Who  have  given  it  a  thorough,  practical  and  comparative 

trial . Henry  P.  Jones  &  Co.  are  the  most  generous 

“gift  enterprise”  men  wo  have  ever  heard  of.  They  of¬ 
fer  to  send  a  $150  watch  to  a  man  for  simply  “  accepting” 
an  agency,  and  they  say  nothing  about  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  any  “  C.O.D.”  If  there  is  not  a  very  large  cat 
in  that  meal  tub,  we  agree  to  not  repeat  what  we  now  af¬ 
firm ,  that  all  “gift  enterprises,”  this  one  included,  from 
beginning  to  end,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side, 
all  through  and  all  round,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
lotteries,  and  that  all  lotteries  are  swindles,  bad  in  their 
tendency  and  results  upon  every  participator — the  fortu¬ 
nate  ones,  so-called,  (when  there  are  any),  as  well  as  the 
unfortunate  so-called.  II.  II.  Wodsworth  &  Co.,  also  of 

Broadway,  N.  Y.,  appear  to  be  just  like  Jones  &  Co . 

We  would  strongly  object  to  the  “  annexation  ”  of  Cuba, 
if  compelled  to  take  the  “Havana  Lotteries”  with  it. — 
Jas.  L.  Budd,  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  is  not  only  interfering 
with  Taylor,  he  of  Wall  st.,  Havana  Lottery  “author¬ 
ized  agency,”  but  he  is  making  either  himself  or  the  lot¬ 
tery  ridiculous.  In  a  neatly  litographed  letter,  he  literal¬ 
ly  implores  lots  of  people  to  send  him  $10  each,  for  tick¬ 
ets,  promising  each  one  to  almost  certainly  select  tickets 
that  will  draw  $10,000.  Now  the  lottery  must  be  very  un¬ 
fair,  if  any  one  man  can  get  so  many  $10,000  tickets  as 
Budd  has  promised  to  his  $10  customers.  2d,  Budd  is 
a  big  fool,  if  lie  knows  what  tickets  will  draw  $10,000,  in 
that  he  don’t  buy  them  himself  or  by  proxy,  and  not  be 
sending  round  the  country  to  pick  up  $10  at  a  time. — 
Query.  Has  Mr.  Budd  any  genuine  Havana  tickets  at  all  ? 
Query  2d.  Does  any  one  know  of  any  lottery  that  gives 
its  customers  a  fair,  fully  equitable  chance?  We  don’t' 
though  wo  have  carefully  studied  out  a  good  many,  for  the 

purposes  of  this  column . To  S.  W.,  and  others:  You 

will  find  the  recipe  sellers  attended  to  on  page  210  (July 
No.)  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  have  an  undue  share 
of  these  operators  . Mr.  W.  E.  Hamlin,  I’.  M.  of  Ster¬ 

ling,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  gives  us  full  details  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  medium  sized,  wooden-legged  man,  that  came 
into  that  town,  and  by  professing  to  be  agent  of  a  Dental 
Association,  and  other  subterfuges,  got  many  dollars  out 
of  the  people  in  advance  for  promised  work,  spoiled 
many  teeth,  and  left  without  paying  board,  horse  keep,  or 
even  his  washer-woman.  We  have  not  room  for  more 
particulars.  No  real  dental  association  sends  out  agents. 
Look  out  for  this  chap  elsewhere.  If  ho  appears  any¬ 
where,  get  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sterling,  Pa.,  peo¬ 
ple . John  F.  Boyd  offers  to  send  Three  “American 

Patented  Watches”  for  $5,  or  $3  C.O.D.,  if  $1  bo  sent  in 
advance.  lie  shows  his  cloven  foot  in  telling  you  that 
these  watches  “  are  just  the  thing  ”  to  barter  or  “  swop  ” 

with,  etc.  The  $1  in  advance  is  what  he  is  after . 

Look  out  for  Pocket  Microscopes  until  you  know  what 
you  arc  buying.  Thousands  of  bits  of  globular  glass,  set, 
in  a  scrap  of  paste-board,  have  been  sold  at  $1  to  $2  each, 
to  persons  at  a  distance  sending  money  by  mail,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  redress.  They  can  be  made  at  a  profit  for  2  cents 
each,  and  are  of  little  account — will  do  for  a  plaything. 
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SI  Months  Subscription  for 

As  follows :  Every  ^  cw  Subscriber  for 
the  Thirtieth  Annual  Volume  ( all  of 
1871),  whose  subscription  is  received  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  of  September ,  will  be 
presented  with  the  paper  for  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December  without  III  arse. 


N.B. — Subscribers  too  distant  to  respond  to  this  before 
Oct.  1,  will  be  allowed  extra  time  to  send  in  the  names. 

THIS  IS  ONLY 


10  Cents  a  Month ! 

120  Cents  a  Year ! 

or 

8-J-  Cents  a  Month ! 

or 

100  Cents  a  Year ! 

or 

8  Cents  a  Month  S 

or 

96  Cents  a  Year  ! 

or 

6|  Cents  a  Month ! 

or 

80  Cents  a  Year ! 

lExpHtoDBUdious. 

First :  Single  subscribers  pay  $1.50  per  vol¬ 
ume;  but  a  mew  subscriber  sent  in  now  for 
1871,  gets  the  paper  15  months,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  only  $1.20  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  month! 

Sccomul :  Four  subscribers  sent  together 
pay  $5  per  volume ;  but  four  new  subscribers 
sent  in  note  for  1871,  get  the  paper  15  months 
for  the  same  price,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only 
$1  a  year,  or  81 1  a  cents  per  month  for  each. 

TIsir«l :  Ten  subscribers  sent  together,  pay 
$12  per  volurtfc ;  but  ten  eb«w  subscribers  sent 
in  now  for  1871,  get  the  paper  15  months  for 
the  same  price,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  00 
cents  a  year,  or  8  cents  per  month  for  each. 

F«oar8  2n ;  Twenty  subscribers,  sent  togeth¬ 
er,  pay  $20  per  volume;  but  twenty  new  sub¬ 
scribers  sent  in  now  for  1871,  get  the  paper  15 
months  for  the  same  price,  which  is  only  80  cts. 
a  year,  or  G2|3  cents  a  month  for  eacli ! 

Can  any  thing  ho  Cheaper?  Any  one  will  sec 
that  these  prices  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  (lie 
printing  paper ;  but  no  matter  about  that.  We 
invite  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
come  forward  and  avail  themselves  of  these  of¬ 
fers.  We  are  able  to  make  them  good,  and  will 
do  so,  and  give  a  paper  not  only  as  large  and,as 
good  as  now,  but  just  as  much  better  as  human 
skill,  and  effort,  and  labor,  and  care,  can  make, 


TBse  Flora  ol"  Colorado. — N.  C.  Meeker 
writes  to  tlie  N.  Y.  Tribune  from  the  new  colony  of 
Greeley,  Colorado:  “  The  llora  of  this  and  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  is  varied  and  rich,  and  it  is  almost  wholly 
new.  Many  of  the  common  plants  growing  by  the  road¬ 
side  arc  surprising  for  variety  and  rich  coloring,  and  of 
these  there  are  constant  successions.  I  am  entirely  con 
vinced  that  a  florist  would  do  a  grand  business  in  culti¬ 
vating  and  improving  tlie  finest  sorts  for  our  Eastern 
market,  and  that  they  will  be  received  with  a  wonder 
equal  to  that  with  which  many  varieties,  now  well  estab¬ 
lished,  were  received  from  oversea.” — All  of  Ibis  means 
that  the  plants  are  new  to  N.  C.  M.  We  should  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  sec  some  of  these  “  wholly  new”  plants,  and 
will  give  $5  for  a  dried  specimen  of  any  species  that  lias 
not  been  heretofore  described.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  plant  in  the  whole  vicinity  worth  cultivating,  that 
is  not  in  tlie  botanical  gardens  of  England,  France,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Switzerland.  Our  friend  M.  is  a  capital  writer, 
hut  iie  appears  to  the  best  advantage  when  upon  topics  of 
which  lie  has  some  knowledge. 

.  Tine  Nat ara.llst.’s  <S3nt5<!le,  by  C.  J. 
Maynard.  Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  to  give  directions  for  stuffing  birds  and 
preparing  other  specimens.  The  preparation  of  birds  is 
a  matter  of  so  much  detail.  Hint  it  could  not  he  satisfac¬ 
torily  presented  in  tlie  limited  space  we  could  devote  to 
it,  and  we  are  glad  that  we  can  refer  inquirers  to  a  work 
like  the  present,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  as  any 
upon  the  subject.  Each  operator  soon  learns  ways  of  his 
own,  and  the  chief  use  of  instruction  is  to  start  him  right. 
To  properly  prepare  a  bird  skin,  and  mount  it,  is  a  work 
of  art,  and  requires  not  only  careful  manipulation,  but  an 
eye  for  form  and  proportion.  These,  no  book  can  impart. 
The  manual  of  Mr.  Maynard  will,  however,  be  of  great  aid 
in  tlie  mechanical  portion  of  the  work.  Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

T5»«  Ag'ricailUsarlst  §trawl»«M’a*y.' — 

We  have  no  possible  interest  in  tlie  strawberry  called  the 
Agriculturist,  beyond  tlie  satisfaction  we  feel  in  having 
widely  disseminated  a  variety  so  generally  successful  and 
of  such  good  quality.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
higher  flavored  berries,  but  take  it  for  all  its  qualities,  its 
introduction  was  of  great  benefit — at  least  we  used  to 
think  so.  Now  a  “Daniel  lias  come  to  judgement,”  and 
we  get  opinions  on  the  strawberry  question  which,  what¬ 
ever  merit  they  may  Jack,  have  at  least  the  rare  one  of 
novelty.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  is  the  “very 
Daniel  ” — lie  says  of  the  Agriculturist  in  his  August  No.: 
“  Flesh  soft,  and  taste  from  sweet  to  nauseous .”  The 
value  of  such  an  opinion  can  lie  best  shown  by  another 
quotation  from  the  same  article :  “  IUppowam — resembles 
the  Agriculturist  so  closely,  it  does  not  need  any  especial 
description.”  Mr.  Horticulturist,  you  can  go  to  tlie  head 
of  tlie  class  in  pomology.  Tlie  Kippowam  and  Agricul¬ 
turist  areas  much  alike  ns  Lennig’s  White  and  Wilson. 

IBJadc  Cnrra-nts.  —  “  P.  H.  B.,”  Glasco, 
N.  Y.,  was  induced  by  a  nursery  agent  to  buy  200  plants 
of  Black  Naples  Currant.  They  have  come  into  hearing, 
and  lie  writes  :  “  Tlie  fruit  has  a  rank,  unpleasant  flavor 
and  smell,  so  much  so  that  my  family  wont  touch  them. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  their  use,  etc.  ? 
Are  they  good  for  anything,  or  am  I  ‘  sold  ’  on  them  ?” — 
You  ordered  black  currants,  and  according  to  tlie  descrip¬ 
tion,  received  them  ;  so  there  was  no  “  sell,”  as  far  as 
that  goes.  The  lesson,  not  to  invest  in  fruit  that  you 
know  nothing  about,  is  cheap  at  (lie  price  of  200  currant 
hushes.  As  to  the  currant  itself,  it  is  disagreeable  to 
many,  hut  much  liked  by  some,  especially  the  English, 
who  make  it  into  jam  and  jelly.  Tlie  unpleasant  taste, 
to  a  great  extent,  disappears  in  tlie  preserve.  Tiie  fruit 
is  usually  in  our  city  markets. 

w :o  ri"  —  Wc  made  the  state¬ 

ment  that  tlie  dwarf  peaches  were  worked  upon  the  stock 
of  tlie  common  peach.  A  Tennessee  correspondent 
thinks  that  as  the  quince  stock  dwarfs  tlie  pear,  and 
the  Paradise  stock  dwarfs  the  apple,  tlie  free  growing 
peach  ought  to  break  up  tlie  habit  of  the  dwarf  peach 
when  budded  upon  it.  It  is  not  “  a  rule  that  works  both 
ways.”  Individual  peculiarities  arc  perpetuated  by  bud¬ 
ding  mid  grafting,  and  it  is  no  more  singular  that  the 
dwarf  habit  should  be  perpetuated  in  this  way,  than  that 
a  weeping  ircc  or  a  curled  or  cut-leaved  one  should  be 
grafted  on  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  without  reverting  to 
the  normal  condition. 

TS»c  Sailway  B'eanla. — This  variety  was 
noticed  in  our  Horticultural  Annual  for  last  year.  It 
was  first  introduced  liy  the  late  Isaac  Pullen,  of  Ilights- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  wo  were  pleased  to  receive  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  his  son  and  successor,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pullen, 
some  specimens  of  the  fruit  from  trees  that  had  been  ' 
started  in  the  orchard  house  and  set  out  of  doors  as 
soqu  as  the  weather  became  settled.  We  think  we  neve? 
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saw  anything  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Pullen  says :  “  I 
think  the  Salway  will  prove  a  valuable  variety  for  more 
southern  latitudes.  Isold  a  large  number  of  those  trees 
to  planters  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  last  year,  so  that 
its  merits  as  a  market  variety  will  soon  bo  tested.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.”  Mr.  Pulton  in  his 
Peach  Culture,  speaks  of  it  as  likely  to  prove  of  great 
value  as  a  late  freestone.  Tho  following  is  Mr.  P’s  de¬ 
scription  :  Salway.  —  Large  roundish-oblate,  distinct 
suture,  with  point  at  apex.  Skin  bright  yellow,  beauti¬ 
fully  mottled  with  red  spots.-  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at 
stone, and  very  good.  Tree  hardy. profuse  bearer.  Flowers, 
Email.  Glands  reniform.  Late,  ripening  after  the  Smock. 

MtimisiotEa  Qrastler  BKaspBiei-ry. — 

S.  D.  Comfort,  writes  that  he  has  the  Doolittle,  Miami, 
and  Mammoth  Cluster,  growing  side  by  side,  and  that 
any  one  can  see  they  are  distinct.  There  are  two 
distinct  varieties  that  have  been  called  Miami,  and  it  i3 
claimed  by  such  authorities  as  Chas.  Downing,  that  tho 
Large  Miami,  or  McCormick,  is  identical  with  that  re¬ 
cently  named  Mammoth  Cluster.  This  is  also  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  committee  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society. 

rS'2»e  Kentucky  S§irsiwl!»ei*s*y«,  —  Wo 

have  not  yet  seen  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  our  vines  were 
set  out  only  this  spring  and  hare  not  yet  borne.  It  is  a 
seedling  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fail-view,  Ky.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Downer’s  Prolific,  and  Charles 
Downing.  The  Kentucky  is  said  to  be  the  latest  variety 
in  cultivation.  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ky.  State  Hort’l  Society,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Farmer’s  Home  Journal,  says:  “I  certainly  regard  tho 
Kentucky  as  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive  berry  I 
ever  saw  of  the  light  color  variety,  good  flavor,  and  very 
large  size.  There  is  certainly  a  debt  of  gratitude  due 
Mr.  J.  S.  Downer  for  originating  and  introducing  the 
Charles  Downing  and  Kentucky,  both  of  which  possess 
superior  qualities  and  are  decided  acquisitions.” 

Early  AjsjiBes.— R.  H.  Martin,  Sussex  Co., 
Del.,  sends  a  crate  of  apples  known  as  Ben  Whitcnen. 
It  is  probably  a  local  variety.  Mr.  M.  says  that  it  is  fit 
for  cooking  by  July  1st.  It  is  a  fair  fruit  for  eating,  and 
no  doubt  valuable  for  home  use,  but  neither  its  size  nor 
appearance  W'onld  commend  it  for  market.  Among  the 
early  varieties,  Summer  Queen,  Sour  Bough.  Red  Astra- 
chan,  and  Early  Bough,  are  the  best  market  sorts.  Some 
Hew  Jersey  growers  consider  the  Summer  Queen  the 
most  profitable  variety. 

BSryimg’  IFrsaitt. — When  much  fruit  is  dried, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  house  for  the  purpose.  Small 
quantities  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  near  the 
kitchen  fire  when  taken  in  at  night  or  during  stormy  days. 
Those  who  have  hot-bed  sash,  can  easily  arrange  a  drying 
apparatus  which  will  dry  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  off  insects.  A  liot-bed  frame  with  a  bottom  to  it, 
and  raised  above  the  ground,  makes  a  capital  drying  box. 
The  sash  should  bo  elevated  at  one  end  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  pass  off,  covering  the  opening  with  netting. 

TPear-TTrces  asi«l  Mot  Wca.tlaes'.— S. 
Wood,  Jr.,  writes  that  during  the  heats  of  July,  two  of 
Manning’s  Elizabeth  pear-trees,  out  of  a  collection  of 
thirty  varieties,  had  their  leaves  crisped  as  if  burned  by 
fire,  and  asks  the  cause.  If  some  of  his  trees  had  been 
winter-killed,  he  would  have  said  they  were  “  tender,” 
moaning  not  able  to  withstand  excessive  cold.  Trees  are 
also  tender  to  excessive  heat,  hence  many  varieties  can 
not  be  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  but  we  hear  much 
less  of  tenderness  in  this  direction  than  in  tho  other. 

TPeacli-trees  in  Blaskets. — Mr.  A.  C. 

Chamberlain,  of  Brooklyn,  presented  us  with  a  four-year- 
old  peach-tree  grown  in  a  wire  basket  a  foot  across.  It 
had  a  half-dozen,  well-grown,  ripe  peaches  upon  it.  Tho 
basket  is  filled  with  moss,  through  which  is  diffused 
some  fertilizer,  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  C.  keeps 
secret.  Asa  novelty,  it  will  please  the  curious,  but  we 
cannot  see  any  advantage  over  the  well-known  way  of 
growing  the  peaches  in  pots. 


JPineafijiBe  SFiltoi'e. — Nora  N.  This  is  a 
fabric  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  pineapples 
and  related  plants  of  the  same  family. 

Wild.  Wistaria. — Nora  N.  There  is  a 
Wild  Wistaria,  but  it  has  blue  and  not  maroon-colored 
flowers.  You  probably  have  in  view  the  Apios  tuberosa, 
called  Wild  Bean  and  Dacotah  Potato. 

Vines  obi  a  ILig'Sitii.iiig'-rocl. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  asks  if  it  is  safe  to  train  a  honeysuckle  upon  a 
lightning-rod.  Wo  do  not  Icnow  if  she  means  safe  for 
the  rod  or  for  the  vine.  It  cannot  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  rod,  and  as  for  the  vine,  that  must  take  the 


chance  of  being  “struck  by  lightning,”  which  is  pro¬ 
verbially  very  small. 

CoBerases  anal  H$eg-«aiiasi. — 11  J.  G.  R.,” 
Griffin,  Ga.  Both  these  need  a  greenhouse  temperature 
of  not  lower  than  60°  during  the  winter.  The  Coleuses 
are  particularly  difficult  to  keep  unless  there  is  the  prbp- 
er  heat. 

Castor  Poinaee. — Mrs.  W.  A.  B.,  Wind¬ 
ham  Co.,  Conn.,  says:  Those  who  use  Castor  Pomace 
as  a  fertilizer  should  observe  caution  in  handling  and 
using  it;  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  eyes,  either  by 
rubbing  the  eyes  with  the  soiled  hands,  or  if  the  wind 
blows  it  into  them,  it  will  cause  inflammation.  It  should 
be  kept  away  from  cattle.  A  valuable  cow  came  near 
losing  her  life  a  short  time  ago  by  getting  to  compost 
where  Castor  Pomace  was  used,  repeated  doses  of  melted 
lard  saved  her  life,  but  she  is  permanently  injured.” 

IPoIsoneel  S>og-s. — “W.  B.  M.,”  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  writes  that,  when  living  in  Texas,  he  often  had 
4  hunting  dogs  poisoned  by  strychnine  that  was  set  for 
wolves,  ne  always  cured  tho  dogs  by  pouring  down 
their  throats  as  much  milk-warm  oil,  or  groase,  as  their 
stomachs  would  hold. 

Moot  IPi-iasiing'. — “  W.  T.  W.”  The  “prac¬ 
tical  ”  part  of  tho  operation  is  very  simple.  A  circular 
trench  is  opened  to  expose  the  roots,  and  they  are  then 
severed  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  spado.  The  point 
where  there  is  the  most  difficulty  is,  to  judge  how  much 
to  prune.  The  object  is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  induce  it  to  form  fruit ;  and  while  removing  too  large 
a  share  of  the  roots  will  cut  oft'  too  great  a  supply  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  the  removal  of  too  little  will  defeat  the  object 
sought.  For  young  trees,  Rivers  advises  that  tho  trench 
should  be  a  foot  from  the  tree  for  every  inch  of  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  trunk.  Thus  a  tree  3  inches  through  would 
have  the  trench  3  feet  from  the  tree  on  all  sides,  making 
a  circle  C  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  tree  is  tho  center. 
All  the  roots  outside  of  this  circle  are  to  be  cut  off.  But 
no  fixed  rule  can  be  applicable  to  trees  in  all  conditions, 
and  much  must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  ope¬ 
rator.  The  work  may  be  done  in  autumn  orin  early  spring. 

Sparrows. — “  D.  G.  II.,”  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  Sparrows  are  usually  for  sale  in  the  spring. 
There  are  no  “means  to  secure  their  staying,”  yet  if 
boxes  are  put  up  for  them,  they  are  likely  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  when  set  at  liberty  ;  but  thoy  may  fly  off  and 
reject  your  hospitality.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  prices 
will  be  next  season. 

Syrsap. — “M.  S.  B.”  The  syrup  referred  to 
is  an  incidental  product  in  the  process  of  sugar  refining, 

.  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  it  in  the  household. 

“  GSlaeBs  ISng  ”  on  Cherry-Trees. — 

A  correspondent  asks,  “What  is  the  occasion  of  ^he 
black  bug  on  cherry-trees  1  Are  they  destructive  ?  and  can 
they  be  got  rid  of?” — The  “  occasion  ”  is  that  the  insects 
are  there  to  get  a  living.  We  suppose  tho  “  black  bug” 
to  be  a  plant  louse.  It  lives  by  sucking  the  juices  from 
the  young  shoots,  and  is  injurious.  It  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  water,  applied  as  most  convenient. 

©iled  Paper. — In  these  days,  when  so  many 
plants  are  sent  by  mail,  we  find  a  frequent  use  for  oiled 
paper  as  a  wrapping  material.  We  have  used  that  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  F.  Trowbridge,  South  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
found  it  very  serviceable.  Plants  put  up  in  slightly 
dampened  moss,  rolled  up  hard  in  oiled  paper,  and  then 
covered  with  common  brown  paper,  will  go  safely  a  long 
distance.  The  oiled  paper  is  much  lighter  than  India- 
rubber  cloth,  and  for  tho  purpose,  quite  as  useful. 

IFIsla  Ponds  sisid  Muclc.— “M.  Q.  E.,” 
Centreville,  Ind.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  make  fish 
ponds  in  muck  beds.  There  are  very  frequently  good 
gravel  and  sand,  and  springs  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case' 
you  can  have  trout.  Make  the  ponds  long  and  narrow, 
and  screen  the  outlet.  If  the  water  proves  too  warm  for 
trout  you  can  make  the  ponds  of  any  shape  that  pleases, 
and  put  in  black  bass.  The  muck  will  generally  pay  for 
the  digging,  with  a  largo  surplus.  If  the  sides  of  the 
pond  are  left  with  a  slope  of  45  degrees,  they  will  not 
need  stones  nor  plank. 

Soa'Scaing  drain  for  IPig'S. — R.  II.  Dix¬ 
on  writes  that  the  plan  of  soaking  and  cooking  whole 
grain  alluded  to  in  “  Hands  on  the  Pig,”  does  not  prove 
successful  with  him.  “  The  pigs  will  not  eat  more  than 
half  as  much  as  they  will  if  the  grain  is  ground  before 
cooking.”  His  plan  was  to  “put  one  bushel  of  corn  to  a 
barrel  of  water  in  a  common  cauldron  holding  forty-five 


gallons.  Get  the  water  to  boiling  heat.  Then  shut  up 
tight  to  keep  the  heat  under  tho  boiler,  and  leave  it  for 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  when  the  corn  will  fill  the  ves¬ 
sel.  This  is  cheaper  than  boiling  the  grain  until  it  is 
cooked.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  corn  swells  to  three 
times  its  original  size.  Tho  pigs  had  been  used  to  cook¬ 
ed  corn-meal,  and  would  not  cat  as  much  of  the  cooked 
whole  grain.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  cooked  meal  is 
better  than  soaked  or  cooked  whole  grain,  but  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  get  the  corn  ground,  soaking  or 
cooking  it  whole  is  better  than  feeding  it  dry. 

'File  Moth,  also  called 

Bee-moth,  and  Clear-wing,  is  the  insect  sent  us  by  D.  II. 
norning  for  a  name.  It  is  Sesia  Thysbe.  It  is  a  day-flying 
moth,  and  is  often  seen  hovering  about  flowers  with 
movements  much  like  those  of  a  humming-bird,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  large  transparent  spots  upon 
the  middle  of  the  wings.  We  do  not  know  the  larva, 
but  no  doubt  it  is  destructive  to  vegetation.  Neither 
Harris  nor  Packard,  the  only  works  we  have  at  hand,  say 
anythingabout  the  larva  or  what  it  feeds  upon.  We  wish 
Mr.  Riley  would  write  a  work  upon  insects — then  we 
should  have  one  that  would  tell  just  the  things  that  per¬ 
sons  not  entomologists  wish  to  know. 

"Wild  Animals  in  Maryland.* — In 

looking  over  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  Civilian  and 
Telegraph,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  we  were  struck  with  tho 
long  list  of  bounties  paid  for  the  “scalps”  of  panthers, 
wolves,  foxes,  etc.  A  hurried  footing  up  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  tho  list  shows  that  during  tho  past  year  thero 
were  killed  in  that  county,  1  panther,  7  wolves,  22  wild 
cats,  337  foxes,  7  owls,  and  3  hawks,  upon  which  bounty 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  the  panther,  §20  each  for 
the  wolves,  $1.50  each  for  cats,  $1  each  for  foxes,  hawks, 
and  owls.  This  may  not  be  extraordinary,  it  strikes 
us  as  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  “  varmints  ”  should 
be  killed  in  a  single  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  tho 
National  Capitol. 

G*airiffiicafiioini  of  Cisterns. — D.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  E.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  several  others,  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  say  that  they  keep  the  water  in  their  cisterns  pure 
by  continuing  the  conductor,  or  inlet  pipe,  nearly  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  cistern.  By  this  arrangement  the  fresher 
water  is  at  the  bottom  and  that  which  has  been  longest 
in  the  cistern  passes  ont  at  the  overflow. 

Catg-nt. — “  J.  M.  E.,”  Fairvicw,  Pa.,  6ays  that 
there  is  a  dispute  as  to  ■whether  violin  strings  are  made 
of  “  pussy’s  inwards,”  or  whale’s  sinews,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  us.  We  decide  it  easily— neither. 
Catgnt  is  made  from  tho  intestines  of  the  sheep,  which 
undergo  various  processes  of  soaking  in  ley,  scraping, 
drawing,  twisting,  and  sulphuring.  The  best  arh  made 
in  Italy,  in  part,  because  tho  workmen  are  more  skilled, 
and  in  part  because  the  sheep  are  so  poor  and  lean  that 
their  intestines  are  tougher.  Very  poor  strings  are  made 
in  England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  because  the  sheep  are  fat. 
The  name,  catgut,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  gut-cord. 
- -  < — — >®«— - -  - - 

Bee  Rotes.— Uy  Jf.  Quinby. 

TJio  Apiary  in  September.— Where  plenty  of 
buckwheat  is  in  blossom  thero  is  little  danger  of  robbing, 
but  when  that  fails,  w'eak  hives  will  be  plundered  at  once 
unless  protected.  Make  the  entrances  to  them  narrow', 
eo  that  the  bees  may  guard  them,  or  remove  them  with¬ 
out  delay.  No  one  should  complain  of  bees  being  robbed 
now,  as  prevention  is  in  his  own  hands.  Leave  no  refuse 
honey  near  the  apiary.  Such  may  be  carefully  fed  to 
light  hives.  Remove  diseased  stocks  now'.  There  arc 
too  many  chances  that  they  may  be  robbed  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others.  The  bees  of  such  may  be  given  to  queen¬ 
less  stocks,  but  not  until  after  having  been  confined  36 
hours  in  an  empty  box,  as  a  precaution  against  the  infec¬ 
tion.  That  portion  of  the  contents  of  diseased  hives 
which  consists  of  brood  and  honey  mixed,  should  bo 
buried  in  the  ground— not  a  particle  of  such  honey  should 
be  fed  until  it  has  been  well  scalded  and  skimmed.  Tho 
portions  free  from  brood  may  be  strained,  scalded,  and 
saved  for  use.  Condemned  hives  that  arc  healthy  and 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  may  stand  until 
next  month.  Time  will  thus  be  given  for  the  young- 
bees  to  mature  and  leave  tho  combs  clean  for  next  year. 
Italians  seem  almost  exempt  from  disease.  A  heavy 
hive,  though  quecnless  and  having  but  few  bees,  if  not 
infested  with  worms,  may  be  saved  by  supplying  queen 
and  bees.  Bees  of  two  or  more  hives  will  unite  more 
readily  if  moved  a  mile  or  so.  Where  there  are  few'  bees 
and  no  scaled  brood,  it  is  strong  evidence  that  there  is 
no  queen.  When  it  is  desired  to  winter  light  stocks  that 
have  but  little  comb,  they  must  be  fed  freely  that  they 
may  build  comb  and  rear  brood.  If  attended  to  now ,  this 
may  be  done,  but  it  is  not  always  the  best  economy. 
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Where  there  are  plenty  of  hees  and  eomh  with  a  lack 
of  stores,  feed  in  October. 

Artificial  Swanns.— Tho  experiment  of  “  W.  A. 
M„”  of  making  artificial  swarms,  by  putting  a  comb  of 
brood  in  a  Langstroth  hive,  with  empty  frames,  and  set¬ 
ting  it  on  the  stand  of  a  populous  stock  that  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  is  not  new.  Although  most  of  the  hees  -will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  on  tire  old  stand  and  rear  a  queen,  yet  It  is 
not  the  most  profitable  way  of  making  swarms.  1st.  All 
the  bees  will  be  old  ones,  that  die  off  by  hundreds  every 
day.  It  will  be  six  or  eight  weeks  before  any  young 
bees  can  replace  the  old  ones  in  bringing  in  stores.  2d. 
They  cannot  get  a  hatched  queen  in  less  than  ten  days— 
it  will  often  he  fifteen.  All  new  combs  made  during  the 
procoss  of  rearing  a  queen,  will  be  drone  cells,  which 
will  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  hive  in  all  the  future. 
When  there  are  such  cells,  drones  aro  reared  ;  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  out  and  melt  them  into  wax  than  allow  such  to 
remain.  Whenever  practicable,  secure  the  old  queen  to 
the  new  swarm.  If  not,  introduce  a  fertile  queen  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  they  will  accept  her ;  or  give  a 
sealed  queen-cell  ready  to  hatch.  As  soon  a3  she  appears, 
worker  cells  are  made.  To  find  a  queen  in  moveable 
combs,  lift  out  and  look  over  the  frames  carefully  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  if  possible,  without  disturbing  the 
bees  with  smoke.  When  found  she  can  be  taken  in  the 
fingers  without  danger  of  being  stung.  With  the  box 
hive,  drive  a  quart  of  bees  into  a  box,  loak  for  the  queen, 
if  not  found,  let  the  box  stand — but  few  bees  will  fly — and 
drive  as  many  more  into  another  box,  and  continue  until 
the  queen  is  found.  Put  half  the  bees  into  the  new  hive 
on  the  old  stand,  the  other  half  back  into  the  parent  hive. 
The  old  hive  will  have  the  young  bees  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  will  accept  of  a  fertile  queen  in  two  days  after.  A 
cell  may  be  put  in  next  day,  and  when  it  is  hatched,  in  a 
day  or  two,  it  effectually  prevents  any  after  swarms,  except 
where  ccfis  were  started  before  operations  were  com- 
meaccd.  If  a  queen  must  be  reared  from  the  start,  let  the 
old  hive  do  it,  as  it  has  no  combs  to  build.  Do  not  let 
the  bees  set  outside  the  hive  idle  for  “  three  weeks  ”  be¬ 
fore  commencing  operations,  especially  in  time  of  honey. 

- - — _ .at. — — •  — - - 

Peach  Culture. 

BT  LEWIS  P.  ALLEN,  BLACK  BOCK,  N.  T. 


“  Peach  Culture,  by  James  Alexander  Fulton,  Dover, 
Delaware.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway.”—  Such  is  the  unpretending  title  of  a 
book  which  the  reader  must  actually  look  into  before  he 
can  venturo  a  guess  of  its  merits  from  any  previous 
knowledge  lie  may  have  had  of  its  author.  He  assumes 
no  titles,  literary,  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  in  the  mod¬ 
est  dedication  of  his  work  to  “  Governor  Gove  Sauls- 
bury,”  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  with  whom,  as  a  “friend 
and  neighbor,”  he  is  well  acquainted,  that  we  get  an 
inkling  of  his  whereabouts.  But,  no  matter  for  tho  non-es¬ 
sentials.  Mr.  Fulton  has  written  for  the  million  a  book 
on  a  most  important  branch  of  Fruit  Culture,  in  a  trea¬ 
tise  by  itself,  Ailing  a  gap  hitherto  unoccupied.  This 
labor  he  has  done  well,  and  every  intelligent  reader  will 
accord  to  him  the  credit  of  being  master  of  his  subject. 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages, 
large  duodecimo,  including  a  copious  index,  with  clear 
print,  good  paper,  neatly  bound,  and  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trated — in  short,  a  tidy  volume.  A  simple  preface  of  two 
pages  gives  the  subject  matter  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
reader  is  at  once  informed  of  what  it  treats.  The  intro¬ 
duction  gives  us  the  Botanical  Classification,  and  History 
of  the  Peach  genus — Prun us — in  its  varieties  of  fruit, 
whether  borne  on  tree  or  shrub.  We  are  also  informed 
of  the  different  localities  in  the  United  States  where  the 
peach  grows  and  flourishes, — more  particularly  in  the 
Middlo  and  Southern  Atlantic  States,  where  ho  is  best 
acquainted.  Yet  his  observation  extends  through  all  the 
others,  sufficiently,  to  tell  the  reader  that  certain  lo¬ 
calities  in  any  of  the  States  lower  than  43"  north,  will 
grow  and  ripen  the  Peach  to  perfection. 

Our  author  begins  with  the  kernel  to  be  planted,  and 
carries  it  through  tho  various  stages  of  growth  in  the 
nursery,  to  the  taking  up,  packing,  transportation,  and 
setting  out  of  the  tree  in  the  orchard;  its  cultivation  there, 
tho  ripening  of  its  fruit,  picking,  packing,  and  sending 
it  to  market,  when  the  labor  of  its  production  is  ended ; 
— and  all  in  a  manner  of  particularity  in  details,  so  lucid 
in  explanation,  that  his  skill,  knowledge,  experience, 
and  long  familiarity  with  his  subject  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  The  disease.s  to  which  the  peach-tree  are  sub¬ 
ject,  the  insects  which  prey  upon  its  life,  the  remedies 
applied  to  one,  and  the  methods  of  destruction  to  the 
other,  are  fully  discussed.  The  soils  best  fitted  for  its 
development,  with  their  various  positions  and  relations, 
are  also  thoroughly  and  sensibly  considered,  and  in  a  way 
which  no  cultivator  need  misunderstand.  The  style, 
too,  is  racy,  the  language  plain  and  appropriate ;  showing 
the  author  to  be  a  scholar,  with  somewhat  of  a  poetic 
fancy,  yet  altogether  practical  in  his  notions.  No  man 


who  plants  a  peach-tree  with  the  intention  of  enjoying  its 
fruit,  but  can  profit  by  the  reading  of  this  book,  and  in 
order  to  succeed  to  the  utmost,  should  not  bo  without  it. 
This  may  be  called  high,  even  superlative  praise,  but 
knowing  whereof  we  write,  we  say  it  freely,  and  in  good 
faith ;  and  right  glad  we  arc  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
recent  fruit  books,  by  competent  masters,  we  find  this 
additional  one  of  which  we  cau  speak  thus  commendingly. 

Having  said  this  much  of  our  author  and  his  book, 
which  has  revived  a  thousand  pleasant  recollections  of  a 
life-long  familiarity  with  this  universally  coveted  fruit,— 
bating  the  egotism  which  may  attend  it,— as  we  like  to 
indulge  in  an  occasional  talk  on  various  other  rural  topics, 
we  must  indulge  a  word  or  two  on  this— call  it  gossip,  if 
you  choose.  We  were  born  in  a  peach  orchard, — not  out 
of  doors,  among  the  trees,  exactly, — lmt  their  boughs 
swept  deliciously  under  the  windows  of  the  room  where 
we  first  saw  the  light,  and  over  the  premises  where  we 
spent  several  years  of  early  boyhood — how  many  years 
ago,  it  were  bootless  now  to  tell.  The  place  was  on  a 
rocky  declivity  at  the  sunny  base  of  a  huge  mountain, 
overlooking,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Our  grandsire# 
after  an  active  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  a  water-power  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  having  a  decided  love  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  fruits,  had  reclaimed  a  considerable  farm  from  its 
nativo  wilderness  ;  removing  from  his  pleasant,  home  in 
the  village  hard  by,  on  an  elevation  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  it,  ho  reared  his  trees  of  various  kinds  and 
planted  extensive  orchards.  The  peach  would  not  grow 
in  the  lower  valley  at  all,  altliongh  plantations  of  it  were 
often  attempted ;  and  that  was  in  the  latitude  of  43" 
north.  I  state  this  to  show  how  capricious  the  peach  is 
in  its  choice  of  locality,  soil,  and  position.  The  ground 
was  a  light,  warm  loam  in  composition,  and  too  rocky  for 
general  tillage ;  but  producing  the  sweetest  grass,  and  the 
choicest  grain,  and  vegetables,  where  an  arable  spot  gave 
room  for  their  growth  and  cultivation.  But  such  peach¬ 
es,  and  apples,  and  pears,  and  plums,  and  apricots,  and 
cherries, — Sweet  Water  grapes,  even,  for  so  long  ago 
as  that,  this  pleasant  flavored  little  foreign  fruit  was 
there  cultivated — we  have  never  since  seen  excelled  ! 

All  these  fruits  grew,  and  ripened  in  abundance.  They 
shot  up  among  the  rocks  in  wonderful  vigor,  and  produc¬ 
ed  their  annual  crops  with  scarcely  ever  a  failure. 
Among  the  peaches  were  the  Red  and  Yellow  rare-ripes, 
the  large  Red-cheeked  Mclocoton,  tho  Grosse  Mignonne, 
with  its  score  of  synonyms,  the  Snow,  and  various  others. 
The  present  fashionable  kinds — sprung  from  these  choice 
old  standard  varieties — were  not  then  known,  but  nono 
better  than  they  then  were,  have  since  been  invented, 
or  produced. 

No  peach  markets  then  existed  as  now.  People  from 
the  neighboring  villages  came  then  In  the  ripening  sea¬ 
son,  and  bought  and  carried  away  hundreds  of  bushels 
for  their  own  use  ;  but  there  rvere  no  railroads  in  those 
days,  (while  now  a  railway  runs  just  at  tho  foot  of  the 
farm),  scarcely  a  spring  wagon,  even,  and  no  facilities  for 
carrying  these  delicious  fruits  to  a  distant  market.  And 
there  hung  tho  peaches  in  their  ripening  luxuriance, 
plucked  as  they  were  wanted,  or  lying  on  the  ground  to  be 
gathered  as  food  for  tho  pigs,  or  rotting  there.  In  fact,  the 
whole  mountain  slope,  thereabouts,  produced  its  luxuri¬ 
ant  peaches  and  other  fruits  for  many  years,  and  possibly 
might  do  so,  oven  to  the  present  day,  were  the  requisite 
pains  taken  in  their  cultivation.  But  its  little  valuo  for 
general  cultivation,  and  long  ago  passing  out  of  the  family 
of  its  original  possessor,  the  farm  has  since  mostly  grown 
up  to  forest. 

Such  declension  of  peach  culture  is  but  an  example  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  New  England  and  New 
York  localities,  where  fifty  and  more  years  ago  the  peach 
flourished  in  untold  abundance.  In  scarcely  any  of  those 
localities  do  they  so  flourish  now.  Many  causes  have 
been  given  for  their  decline,  but  on  these  we  need  not 
now  treat.  Peach  culture  has  become  a  specialty.  There 
are  multitudes  of  localities  scattered  all  over  the  country 
where  peaches  will  still  grow  and  flourish.  In  somo  the 
trees  live  and  bear  crops  for  only  a  few  years — a  dozen  or 
so,  at  the  utmost — in  others  they  last  forty  or  fifty,  con¬ 
tinuing  productive  to  the  last. 

In  the  completion  of  his  work,  wo  wish  the  author  had 
given  a  special  chapter  to  amateur  cultivation ;  that  is, 
for  the  particular  instruction  of  those  having  only  a  small 
bit  of  ground,  aside  from  garden  purposes,  whero  they 
might  cultivate  some  choice  varieties,  and  where,  al¬ 
though  the  soil  or  position  be  not  tho  best  for  their 
development,  they  might  still  bo  coaxed  into  bearing. 
Yet  even  tho  amateur  can  draw  sufficient  instruction 
from  the  book  to  answer  his  chief  purposes,  although 
written  mainly  for  the  orchardist. 

We  consider  the  peach  in  its  perfection,  plucked  in  its 
full  ripeness  from  the  boughs  of  the  tree— not  hard,  and 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  until  it  acquires  an  arti¬ 
ficial  softness,  not,  ripeness — the  choicest,  most  palatable, 
and  most  healthful  fruit  grown  in  our  temperate  climate. 


It  can  be  applied  to  a  diversity  of  uses— aside  from  its 
eating  when  freshly  ripened — in  various  processes  of  cook¬ 
ing — all  contributing  to  our  enjoyment  and  luxury.  As 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  onrs  once  said  of  the  tomato, 
“  They  are  excellent ,  superlative,  aye,  vehemently  good  1  ” 
We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Fulton  for  his  little  work,  got 
np  with  so  much  care,  while  congratulating  the  peach¬ 
growing  public  on  the  opportunity  of  possessing  a  book 
so  valuable  to  their  occupation. 


Horse  Papers  for  Earners.— Ho.  8. 

A  "Wisconsin  farmer  writes  that  my  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  raising  horses  is  wrong,  and  that 
in  his  county  it  docs  pay  to  raise  common  stock. 
Here  is  his  statement :  “  Our  custom  is  to  raise 
colts  from  our  common  farm  mares  that  we 
work  on  the  farm  and  on  the  road — good,  sound 
animals  worth  from  $150  to  $250  each.  We 
pay  from  $5  to  $10  for  service — usually  $5. 
The  colt  follows  its  mother  mostly  from  3  to  4 
months  ;  then,  if  we  wish  to  sell,  we  get  $35  to 
$50.  I  sold  one  last  fall  for  $35  that  had 
traveled  750  miles  on  the  road.  Our  colts  grow 
up  on  hay  at  about  $5  per  ton,  and  at  3  years 
old  cost  about  $50,  and  will  sell  for  from  $100 
to  $125,  and  for  4  to  5  years  old,  about  $150  to 
$200.  There  are  no  $50  stock  horses  kept  here, 
and  no  raising  poor  horses  that  cost  $200  and 
selling  them  for  $150.  Every  farmer  that  raises 
horses  here  raises  them  for  gain,  and  he  gets  if. 
We  have  good  horses  that  will  weigh  from  1,000 
lbs.  to  1,600  lbs.,  and  we  raise  them  with  about 
the  same  care  that  we  do  our  cattle.  We  don’t 
object  to  fancy  horses  for  fancy  men,  but  we 
want  work  horses,  and  we  know  that  we  can 
raise  them  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them. 

“A  neighbor  of  mine  has  one  of  the  so-called 
‘lunk-head’  horses,  he  works  him  the  year  round 
and  gets  some  $200  for  his  stock  at  $5  each.” 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “circumstances  alter 
cases,”  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  farming  operations  that  will  hold 
good  over  the  whole  land.  Hay  that  costs  $5 
per  ton  in  Wisconsin,  costs  $25  per  ton  in  this 
vicinity;  and,  supposing  the  other  items  of  tho 
cost  of  raising  a  colt  to  vary  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  the  colt  that  costs  $50  in  Wisconsin  would 
cost  $250,  if  raised  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  good  horses  can  be 
bought  at  the  West  and  shipped  East,  so  as  to 
be  sold  for  $200,  common  stock  grown  on 
poorer  land  here,  though  at  a  greater  outlay  of 
money,  will  not  sell  for  what  it  has  cost  to 
raise.  So  far  as  our  correspondent  objects  to 
my  figures,  this  explanation  is  sufficient.  I  beg, 
however,  to  tell  him,  that  in  the  matter  of 
“  lunk-lieads  ”  and  “  fancy  horses,”  lie  is  mis¬ 
taken.  He  knows  a  certain  class  of  horses  that 
are  capable  of  doing  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
work,  and  of  which  the  offspring  may  be  cheap¬ 
ly  raised  in  that  region  of  low-priced  hay.  Of 
course,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  these 
horses  are  very  good,  and  it  is  quite  natural  and 
quite  proper  that  he  should  stand  up  for  them, 
zealously,  as  he  does.  What  I  especially  desire 
that  he  should  understand  is  that,  good  as  they 
are,  he  ean  get  something  much  better  if  lie 
will.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Wisconsin 
horses  in  the  army,  I  should  say  that  the  better 
mares  were  admirable  for  breeding,  and  if  this 
man  and  some  of  his  neighbors  will  club  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  a  thorough-bred,  English  run¬ 
ning  horse  of  good  quality,  and  will  breed  only 
to  him,  they  may,  by  using  good  care  in  the 
selection  of  dams,  not  only  bring  New  York 
horse-jockeys  to  Wisconsin  to  buy  fine  road 
teams,  but  they  will  produce  a  race  of  animals 
which,-  for  the  every-day  hard  work  of  the  farm, 
will  he  vastly  superior  to  what  they  now 
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have;  and  the  cost  will  be  so  little  increased  as 
not  to  be  appreciable.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  “$50  stock  horse;”  $500  will  buy  and 
land  in  Wisconsin  a  good  thorough-bred  stal¬ 
lion,  that  has  proven  a  little  too  slow  for  racing. 
He  can  be  put  iu  the  team  and  made  to  earn  his 
living  (without  abuse  of  course);  and  40  mires 
at  $5  would  make  him  profitable.  The  cost  of 
the  service  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of 
the  get;  I  mentioned  $50  as  the  usual  price. 
If  the  same  blood  can  be  had  for  $5,  all  the 
better, — and  it  can  be. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers  almost  universally 
suppose,  when  improved  stock  is  spoken  of  in 
an  agricultural  paper,  that  reference  is  made  to 
“  fancy  stock  ?  ”  There  is  no  question,  of  course, 
that  thorough-bred  horses  and  their  progeny 
are  used  for  fancy  purposes, — for  races,  for 
horse  trots,  and  for  swell  driving — but  what  of 
that?  They  are  so  used  because  they  have 
more  speed,  strength  and  endurance,  can  put 
forth  tremendous  exertion  for  a  longer  time, 
and  have  vastly  greater  pluck  than  cold-blooded 
horses  have.  These  qualities  are  precisely 
what  best  fit  them  for  the  farmer’s  use ; — not  to 
hitch  up  with  the  best  harness  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  but  to  work  before  the  plow  and  to 
haul  heavy  loads.  Their  briskness  and  wiry- 
ness  more  than  make  up  for  their  loss  of  size. 
Without  knowing  precisely  the  character  of  the 
farm  horses  used  in  Wisconsin,  I  assert  without 
hesitation  that  a  half-and-half  cross  between 
them  and  the  thorough  bred  race-horse  would 
commence  hard  work  earlier  in  life,  would  go 
more  miles  in  an  hour,  more  hours  in  a  day, 
more  days  in  a  year,  and  a  good  many  more 
years  in  a  life-time  than  the  present  stock; 
would  be  as  easy  to  keep,  and  would  haul  as 
big  loads  and  would  .be  much  more  valuable  as 
breeding  mares.  So,  if  you  please,  we  will  not 
consider  it  an  argument  to  talk  about  “  fancy 
horses  for  fancy  men.”  These  papers  are,  as 
they  profess  to  be,  written  “  for  farmers,”  and 
they  are  written  by  a  farmer  who  believes  that 
he  knows  what  his  brother  farmers  require,  and 
is  glad  of  ail  opportunity  of  telling  them.  It 
is  not  expected  nor  desired  that  they  shall  be 
accepted  without  question  or  criticism,  but  I 
•would  be  glad  to  have  them  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  to  have 
my  readers  believe  that  in  what  I  say  I  have  no 
other  motive  than  their  profitable  instruction ; 
and  that  I  am  writing  not  from  theory,  but 
from  considerable  experience  and  observation 
of  horses  of  thorough-bred  and  other  stock. 

If  my  life  depended  on  my  going  a  very  long 
distance  with  a  heavy  load  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  I  would  select  a  pair  of  racing  mares 
in  preference  to  the  best  “  work”  horses  I  ever 
saw.  Of  course  for  work,  a  cross  between  the 
two  would  probably  be  still  better. 

It  has  been  objected  that  race-horses  are  too 
fast  for  cultivating  among  rows  of  corn.  Some 
are  and  some  are  not.  It  is  not  the  fastest 
horses  that  walk  the  fastest,  and  there  would  be 
the  same  chance  for  finding  slow  walkers  in  a 
racing  stable,  as  among  farm  teams, — save  there 
would  be  fewer  lame  and  stiff  animals. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  where  they 
can  buy  thorough-bred  stallions  for  moderate 
prices.  There  are  several  racing  studs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  where  a  number 
of  colts  are  raised  every  year  for  the  turf.  A 
large  proportion  of  these,  when  tried,  prove  too 
slow  for  racing,  and  although  of  the  very  choic¬ 
est  blood,  being  unfit  for  the  use  for  w'hich  they 
were  intended,  they  can  be  bought  for  the  price 


of  carriage  and  saddle-horses.  These  animals 
should,  however,  be  selected  with  much  care,  as 
the  absurd  and  pernicious  custom  of  running 
very  young  horses  is  rapidly  injuring  the  race, 
and  much  of  the  discarded  stock  is  weedy,  and 
totally  unfit  for  farmers’  use. 

Another  subscriber,  who  has  been  purchasing 
a  very  nice  horse  for  pleasure  driving,  asks  how 
such  an  animal  should  be  fed  and  groomed.— 
There  are  all  grades  of  care  bestowed  on  such 
horses,  from  the  most  ordinary  treatment,  to  that 
given  by  the  owners  of  very  valuable  trotting 
stock,  who  keep  a  groom  to  each  horse,  and 
whose  outfit  of  stable  furniture  costs  a  small  for¬ 
tune  for  each  stall.  In  Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse- 
keepers,  there  are  two  chapters,  “  How  to  Feed 
a  Horse,”  and  “  How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a 
Horse,”  which  occupy  thirty  pages,  and  which 
are  the  most  complete  statements  on  the  subjects 
that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  possible  to  condense 
within  our  limited  space  anything  more  than 
the  principles  of  the  feeding  and  grooming. 

As  a  general  rule,  too  much  food  is  given,  and 
too  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  hay.  Ten  lbs.  of 
hay  and  twelve  lbs.  of  oats  constitute  a  good  day’s 
fodder  for  a  working  horse,  whether  the  work 
be  fast  or  slow.  Herbert  says,  “  they  should  be 
fed  with  a  lock  of  hay  and  half  a  pail  of  water 
the  first  tiling  in  the  morning  on  opening  the 
stables;  and  when  the  stables  have  been  aired, 
cleaned,  and  littered,  should  have,  after  being 
thoroughly  groomed,  their  other  half  pail  of 
water,  and,  if  they  be  not  going  out,  four  qts.  of 
oats;  and  when  they  have  eaten  these,  they  may 
have  about  four  or  five  lbs.  of  hay  in  their  racks, 
and  be  left  dark  and  quiet.  If  they  be  going 
out  early,  they  should  have  six  qts.  of  oats  at 
their  morning  feed,  and  no  hay.  If  they  be 
standing  in  the  stable,  and  not  to  be  put  to  work 
until  afternoon,  tliej'  should  be  again  watered, 
and  have  four  qts.  more  at  noon ;  and  when  they 
return  at  night,  should  be  cleaned,  watered,  fed 
with  oats,  and  have  the  remainder  of  their  hay 
in  their  racks  at  night.  This  will  be  found  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  to  keep  horses  in  good  working 
condition,  when  no  unusual  labor  is  expected 
of  them,  and  neither  extraordinary  turns  of 
speed  nor  feats  of  endurance.  Half  a  bushel  of 
nicely  washed  carrots,  given,  a  few  at  a  time, 
every  week,  will  be  found  to  improve  the  coat, 
to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  stomach  and 
wind,  and  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  animal ; 
and,  in  weather,  and  in  places  where  they  can 
easily  be  provided,  a  few  handfuls  of  green  clo¬ 
ver,  fine  meadow  grass,  or  maize  *  *  *  ,"r  give 
a  kindly  alterative  to  the  system,  keep  the  bow¬ 
els  moderately  open,  and  please  the  appetite  of 
the  animal.”  A  mash  of  stewed  bran  and  oats 
once  a  week  is  also  recommended.  Such  a 
mash  is  excellent  after  severe  exertion, — and  in 
case  of  unusual  fatigue,  a  quart  of  ale  may  be 
added.  Nitre  a*id  all  drugs  should  be  avoided, 
and  new  corn  should  never  be  fed.  Old  corn 
may  be  used,  but  not  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  as  of  oats.  Never  feed  within  an  hour  of 
working  time,  and  work  slowly  at  first  to  allow 
the  bowels  to  be  fully  evacuated.  Broken-wind 
is  caused  by  too  sharp  work  when  the  stomach 
is  distended  by  food  or  water;  founder  by  being 
overfed  while  hot  or  exhausted;  “Colic  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  being 
freely  watered  and  subjected  to  drafts  of  cold 
air,  showers  of  rain,  or  being  injudiciously 
bathed  or  washed  after  sharp  work,  when  their 
stomachs  are  empty,  and  themselves  craving  a 
good  dressing  and  a  warm  mash.” 

The  harder  the  work,  the  more  .abundant  and 


nutritious  should  be  the  feed  ;  hay  should  be  di¬ 
minished,  and  oats  increased  to  fourteen  or  six¬ 
teen  qts.,  or  as  much  as  will  be  eaten.  Water 
should  never  be  given  in  a  large  quantity  short¬ 
ly  before  work,  norat  all  when  hot  or  very  tired. 
At  other  hours  it  should  be  supplied  often  and 
in  abundance. 

Youatt  recommends  that,  whenever  possible, 
horses  should  be  groomed  in  the  open  air, 
whenever  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  mangers  and  the  food  more 
cleanly,  but  the  fresh  air  has  a  valuable,  in¬ 
vigorating  effect.  The  curry-comb  should  be 
used  very  lightly,  so  as  not  to  inflict  any  pain; 
and  if  the  brush  be  a  soft  one,  it  will  only  re¬ 
quire  a  little  heavier  hand  to  make  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  effective.  Even  a  hair  cloth  is  sufficient  with 
very  thin-skinned  horses.  The  head  should  be 
dressed  first,  and  it  and  the  ears  and  the  roots 
of  the  mane  should  be  made  thoroughly  clean, 
before  proceeding  to  the  body  and  legs.  Every 
part  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust  and 
dandruff ;  and  the  whole  hide  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  wisped  all  over  with  bunches  of  dry 
straw,  until  the  coat  is  clean  and  glossy. 

Herbert  thus  closes  his  chapter  on  grooming 
— “  it  requires  care,  dexterity,  exactness  and 
honest  application  of  work.  It  cannot  be 
procured  without  some  expense,  or  relied  on 
without  the  active  and  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  master;  but  without  it,  no  stables  can  be  in 
order, — no  horses  healthy,  happy  or  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  doing  the  work  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  are  kept.” 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  keep  their  horses  in  anything  like  the 
condition  of  pleasure  teams;  but  they  should 
always  have  the  ideal  of  good  grooming  before 
them,  and  approach  it  as  nearly  as  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  their  means  will  allow.  It  will 
undoubtedly  pay  for  any  farmer  to  keep  his 
team  horses  thoroughly  clean  from  head  to 
foot,  having  them  well  groomed  twice  a  da)r ; 
but  of  course  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  this 
could  only  be  done  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  other 
respects,  for,  where  but  little  labor  is  kept, 
other  work  is  often  of  more  imperative  conse¬ 
quence.  In  bad  weather,  however,  when  other 
work  is  not  pressing,  the  horses  should  receive 
extra  attention,  and  especially  when  they  come 
in  from  their  work  cold,  wet  and  muddy, 
should  they  be  made  thoroughly  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  before  being  fed  and  littered  down. 
- —  *  ■  — 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  9. 

Much  trouble  and  disappointment  has  come 
from  the  deep  plowing  of  last  year’s  cornfield, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  these  pa¬ 
pers,  and  has  obliged  me  to  abandon  soiling 
almost  entirely  for  nearly  the  whole  of  July.  If 
this  field  had  been  plowed  only  5  or  6  inches 
deep,  instead  of  10,  we  would  not  only  have  had 
a  much  better  crop  of  corn  last  year,  but  our 
broad  stretch  of  oats  for  soiling  would  have 
been  a  good  crop  instead  of  a  poor  one,  and  the 
earliest  sowed  corn  would  have  been  ready  to 
follow  them  closely,  instead  of  hanging  back 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  only  half  growing  at 
that.  The  oat  crop  amounted  to  very  little,  and 
the  corn  was  so  backward  that  if  cutting  from 
it  had  been  commenced  as  early  as  intended, 
we  would  have  run  aground  in  a  week. 

The  clover,  (20  acres),  although  a  poor  crop, 
in  a  measure  helped  us  out  by  affording  very 
fair  pasturage  for  the  cows  to  run  upon.  In  one 
way  and  another  we  managed  to  squeeze  along 
until  the  corn  was  large  enough  to  be  cut  with 
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safety ;  but  as  much  of  the  late  soiling  corn  is  also 
on  the  deeply  plowed  land,  we  may  some  short 
again  iu  the  autumn.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
have  done  about  as  much  pasturing  as  soiling 
this  season,  and  shall  suffer  in  consequence. 

All  of  this  is  very  annoying  but  is  not  discour¬ 
aging.  The  land  in  clover,  except  where  sea¬ 
weed  was  spread,  (where  the  clip  was  pretty 
fair),  was  in  a  condition  of  unmitigated  pover¬ 
ty,  and  it  is,  to-day,  only  necessary  to  look  at 
that  land,  and  imagine  how  much  worse  it  was 
before  it  was  drained,  to  find  ample  justification 
for  the  old  name  of  the  place :  “  Poverty  Farm.” 
These  20  acres  were  simply  plowed  up  and  seed¬ 
ed,  because  there  was  no  time  and  no  manure 
for  anything  more,  and  it  will  he  a  year  or  two 
yet,  before  we  get  fairly  around  to  it.  The  deep 
plowing  was  a  mistake  that  will  not  be  made 
again ;  and  another  year’s  manuring  and  cul¬ 
tivation  will  probably  make  a  top-soil  good 
enough  to  give  plants  a  fair  start,  and  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  final  and  per¬ 
manent  benefits  that  deep  plowing  must  ensure 
even  on  such  a  soil  as  that  of  Ogden  Farm. 

It  has  not  been  all  bad  luck  with  us  this  year, 
for  the  corn  crop  is  first  rate.  It  would  not  be 
modest,  and  probably  not  true,  to  say  that  this 
is  the  best  field  of  corn  in  the  county,  but  I  see 
and  hear  of  none  better,  hero  or  elsewhere. — 
The  growth  is  vigorous,  the  color  strong,  and 
the  whole  appearance  most  luxuriant,  in  spite  of 
the  drouth — thanks  to  subsoiling.  It  is  too  ear¬ 
ly  yet  to  decide  positively  which  treatment,  as 
described  in  the  April  number,  will  have  the  best 
effect  on  the  crop,  because  there  was  an  interval 
of  ten  days  between  the  first  and  the  last  plant¬ 
ing,  and  time  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
growth  of  corn.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
until  near  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  later 
planting  shall  have  completed  its  growth;  but  the 
present  indications  arc  very  strong  in  favor  of 
the  narrow  strip  that  was  plowed  in  the  fall, 
some  time  after  the  manure  had  been  spread. — 
One  thing  is  very  evident:  the  corn  is  decidedly 
better  where  cow  manure  was  used  than  where 
vre  applied  horse  manure.  This,  I  take  it,  does 
not  indicate  that  cow  manure  is  better  than 
horse  manure — only  that  the  latter  is  diluted  by 
so  much  straw  that  less  actual  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  offer 
this  cornfield  for  a  sample  of  what  Ogden  Farm 
can  do,  and  give  notice  that  in  due  time,  (and  by 
perfectly  legitimate  means),  I  shall  make  the 
whole  farm  equally  good. 

Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  thing  about 
the  position  of  any  farmer  who  attempts  to 
diverge  from  the  old  trail  is,  that  for  every 
word  of  encouragement,  lie  gets  ten  sneers,  and, 
although  people  are  not  usually  so  rude  as  to  say 
disagreeable  things  to  one’s  face,  there  will  be 
ten  men  to  call  him  a  fool  where  there  is  one  to 
help  him  with  kind  words.  This  can  be  en¬ 
dured — but  to  have  the  whole  race  of  detractors 
transformed  into  old  adherents  as  soon  as  one 
does  succeed,  takes  away  one  great  source  of  the 
satisfaction  that  success  ought  to  bring.  I  know 
more  than  one  man  who  insisted,  three  years 
ago,  that  my  land  could  not,  by  any  possible 
means,  be  made  to  grow  “  nothin ,” — also  that 
there  was  no  use  in  draining  it,  for  the  land  was 
too  poor  to  raise  a  crop  if  it  was  drained.  Now 
I  always  supposed  that  I  had  good  healthy  op¬ 
ponents  in  these  men,  opponents  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  triumph  to  convince  of  their  error. 
I  met  one  of  tlrem  the  other  day  on  the  road  : — 
“Mornin’,  fine  growin’  weather.  Pretty  good 
crop  of  corn  you’ve  got  this  year.  I  alius 
knowed  you  would.  Just  what  that  farm  want¬ 


ed.  I  alius  said  drecnen’  and  manure  ’d  tell  qn 
that  land  quicker  ’n  on  most  any  other.  It 
never  had  no  chance  you  see, — so  awful  wet 
and  poor.” 

I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  these  men,  any 
more  than  my  neighbors  generalljq  had  any  ill 
feeling  toward  me,  and  I  suppose  they  are  pret¬ 
ty  good  fellows  in  their  way.  The  great  trouble 
with  them  is,  that  they  have  ridden  on  one  rail 
so  long,  that  it  rather  shocks  them  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  better  way  to  get  along,  and 
when  the  way  is  shown  them,  they  are  ashamed 
to  confess  that  they  have  not  always  known  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  in  what  I  have  said  about 
deep  plowing,  I  refer  only  to  a  few  soils.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  it  would  be  a  sourco  of  immediate  benefit, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  cases  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  will  be  good.  Wherever  the  subsoil 
is  dry,  that  is,  where  it  is  not  saturated  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  where  it  has  a 
mealy,  gravelly  consistence,  it  will  do  to  bring 
it  up  little  by  little,  even  without  additional  ma¬ 
nuring;  and  with  a  good  manuring,  probably 
two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  would  do  no 
harm.  But  where  the  subsoil  is,  as  mine  was,  a 
slimy,  blue,  cheesy  paste,  for  weeks  after  every 
heavy  rain,  where  the  chemistry  of  the  earths 
has  long  been  getting  ready  to  re-convert  it  to 
stone,  where  no  air  and  no  vegetation  have 
helped  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  it  would  be 
wise  for  enthusiastic  young  farmers  to  avoid 
pitching  into  it,  pell-mell,  and  bringing  up  such 
a  quantity'-  of  unhealthy  material  as  will  poison 
and  stunt  everything  they  attempt  to  grow. — 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  must  make 
haste  slowlj'. 

One  of  this  season’s  ventures  has  resulted 
somewhat  unfavorably.  I  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  an  imported  English  sow,  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree  like  a  race-horse’s,  and  supposed  to  be  with 
pig  to  a  famous  English  boar.  Time  came  and 
time  went,  and  we  have  no  litter  of  pigs  to  show 
for  our  money,  only  one  splendid  sow  that  has 
to  be  boxed  up  and  sent  by  Express  250  miles, 
to  find  a  boar  suitable  for  her  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  fine  litter  of  Essex  pigs, 
which  are  good  enough  to  compensate  in  part 
for  our  disappointment. 

The  plan  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  morning 
and  evening  milking  commends  itself  more  and 
more  to. our  approval.  The  amount  of  labor  is 
trifling;  it  really  delays  nothing.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  noticed  in  the  last  of  these 
papers,  we  find  that  it  insures  clean  milking. — 
Each  girl  seems  ambitious  to  have  her  own  cows 
appear  well  on  the  record ;  or  if,  through  haste 
or  carelessness,  sire  neglects  to  strip  any  animal, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  detected  by  a  comparison 
of  the  weight  with  the  previous  record.  Of 
course  there  are  considerable  variations  growing 
out  of  different  causes,  but  as  a  rule,  each  cow 
will  give  a  pretty  uniform  quantity,  and  if  there 
is  a  falling  off  from  this,  the  foreman  naturally 
looks  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  neglect  of  clean  milking,  he  would  be 
quite  certain  to  notice  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  take  away  the  sheet,  add  up  the  total 
yield  of  each  cow,  divide  it  by  7  for  the  daily 
average,  add  up  the  total  yield  of  the  herd,  put 
down  the  amount  of  butter  made  that  week,  and 
write  a  memorandum  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  feed  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  week. 
The  paper  is  then  laid  away  in  a  drawer  with 
its  predecessors.  There  is  not  much  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  keeping  such  a  record  for  a 
single  week;  but  if  it  is  faithfully  kept  during 


the  seven  years  that  the  Ogden  Farm  experi¬ 
ment  is  still  to  continue,  it  will  furnish  material 
for  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  Dairy  Feeding. 
It  will  show  the  comparative  results  of  soiling 
and  pasturing,  of  steaming,  of  raw  feeding,  and 
of  root  feeding;  and  as  both  winter  and  summer 
we  shall  undoubtedly  use  a  variety  of  food,  it 
will  give  very  good  ground  for  deciding  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  each,  and  what  is  of  rpucli  im¬ 
portance,  will  show  whether  it  is  best  to  change 
the  food  frequently,  or  to  find  out  what  gives  the 
most  nutriment  for  its  cost,  and  stick  to  that 
alone  as  long  as  possible. 

In  short,  it  will  furnish  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  side  of  the  book-farming  people  ; 
for  lie  would  be  a  self-conceited  farmer  indeed, 
who  would  deny  the  superiority  of  such  a  posi¬ 
tive  record  as  this,  to  his  own  notched  stick  of 
personal  impressions  and  traditional  reports. 

I  have  done  something  to  advance  the  use  of 
wooden  water-pipes,  and  I  still  think  they  have 
some  decided  advantages;  but  for  use  under  a 
head  of  30  feet  or  more,  they  must  be  selected 
with  much  more  care  than  is  usual.  If  every 
piece  were  chosen  for  its  freedom  from  knots 
and  checks,  I  think  that  the  l’[a  inch  pipe, 
(which  is  4  inches  square,  outside,)  would  stand 
under  a  head  of  50  feet  or  more, — but  taking  the 
run  of  a  pile — weaknesses  will  be  overlooked, 
which  may  make  much  trouble.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  way  to  take  out  a  defective 
section  and  putin  afresh  one;  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  saw  out  the  leaking  portion,  and  to 
make  a  rather  costly  patch  with  iron  and  lead 
pipes.  Any  one  who  will  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  may  safely  use  this  excellent  pipe,  and 
even  the  most  defective  pieces  may  be  used  for 
carrying  water  down  a  slopp,— where  there  is  no 
head, — as  from  a  spring  to  a  horse-trough.  If 
kept  constantly  wet,  and  if  it  be  not  destroyed 
by  too  heavy  a  strain,  it  is  much  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  of  all  pipe,  as  wood  that  is  so  saturated  with 
water  that  the  air  cannot  enter  its  pores,  is  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  decay. 

A  Western  subscriber,  referring  to  my  doubt 
about  the  profit  of  corn  raising,  says:  “  I  plant¬ 
ed  three  to  five  acres  of  corn  each  year  for  13 
years  past,  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  beans  one 
way.  My  beans  pay  for  all  the  work  on  the 
corn.  Sold  from  five  acres  last  year  $36.  One 
year,  from  one  acre,  raised  74  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  worth  that  year  $1.12‘|2.  Sold  the  beans 
for  $16;  had  800  pumpkins.  The  crop  was 
worth  as  follows :  corn  $83.25,  beans  $16,  corn 
fodder  $8,  pumpkins  $8.  Total  $115.25.  Good 
farming  pays.” 

My  doubt  was  not  whether  it  pays  to  grow 
corn  at  the  West,  but  here  at  the  East.  Thirty- 
six  dollars  won’t  pay  for  the  labor  on  five  acres  of 
corn  here,  nor,  by  a  very  great  deal,  for  the  large 
amount  of  expensive  manure  we  have  to  use. 
Neither  can  we  be  sure  of  74  bushels  to  the  acre, 
nor  of  9  York  shillings  a  bushel.  Neither  can 
my  Western  friend  by  a  great  deal,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  My  doubt  was  based  on  the  idea  that  so 
long  as  corn  is  largely  raised  where  it  will  grow 
without  manure,  and  whence  the  cost  of  freight 
to  us  is  low,  we  can  better  afford  to  buy  than  to 
raise.  I  still  think  I  am  right,  but  will  not  be 
too  sure  of  it  until  I  can  figure  on  my  very  good 
crop  of  this  year.  One  argument  in  favor  of 
giving  up  the  crop  is  that  it  would  release  labor 
that  cau.bc  profitably  used  in  other  ways. 

With  my  friend’s  final  statement  I  fully  agree. 
“  Good  farming  pays."  But  there  cannot  be 
any  really  good  farming  at  the  East  with¬ 
out  a  large  outlay  for  manure  in  some  form. 
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Cross-breeds  and  Grades. 


Tlie  distinction  between  cross-bred  animals 
and  grades  is  so  seldom  insisted  upon,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  define  the  terms  when  used  in 
connection.  “  Grades  ”  among  neat-stock,  sheep 
and  swine,  are  animals  which  hare  thorough¬ 
bred  sires,  with 
more  or  less,  or  al¬ 
together  common 
blood  on  the  side  of 
the  dam ;  while  a 
cross-bred  animal 
has  both  sire  and 
dam  thorough-bred, 
but  of  different 
breeds;  or  it  traces 
its  blood  on  both 
sides  to  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  of  clifFer- 
ent  breeds.  Thus, 
if  a  common  cow 
has  a  heifer  calf  by 
a  Shorthorn  bull, 
the  calf  is  a  half¬ 
grade  Shorthorn, 
and  Tier  calf,  by  a 
bull  of  the  same 
pure  breed,  would 
be  a  three-quarter- 
grade  Shorthorn. 

The  next  grade 
would  be  seven- 

eighths,  the  next  fifteen-sixteenths,  etc. — Any 
pure-blood  cow,  crossed  with  a  pure  bull  of 
another  breed,  produces  a  cross-breed,  which, 
crossed  with  a  full-blood  or  another  cross-breed, 
would  represent  no  gradation  of  blood,  but  be  a 
cross-breed  still,  combining  and  exhibiting  with 
considerable  distinctness,  the  characters  of  Us  dif¬ 
ferent  parent  breeds,  or  the  predominating  ones. 

In  the  case  of  grade  animals,  the  common  or 
native  characteristics  are  often  almost  lost  in  the 
half  or  three-quarter 
grades,  except  per¬ 
haps  some  long-cub-7 
tivated  points,  like77' 
the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  good,  old,  ft' 
native/.  coivs,;  which- 
a  re' dftefi  intensified  7 
in" their  grade*  ©ff-: 
sp'rihg.  -This  is  sup- [  -i 
poked7  to  show  the* 
streqgth.’of  the  vital 
power  of  the  'breed, 
which  has;;*7  as  it 
were,  .  accumulated  ■ 
throughf-many  gen¬ 
erations,*  By  the  use,  . 
then,  of  thorough¬ 
bred  sites,  -w@  are  i 
enabled  to  repro-  * 
duos'*  their  valuable-  tt 
characteristics  ;  M 
their  grade  AtO'Clcni? 
with  -great7;  cmamyrsyo’? 
ty.  Inferior  speci-  _  .ilgBone  AOVGJmW© 
mcnS.  Sal-way®  sequifsifencf  08  do  iri:@b  do  qoao  &, 
among  herds  ofyrure  stock.  -.’These  nii^t'bfc  scfld  ' 

atlowpriees,  or-sentto-the'Sh ambles;;  They may/j? 
however,  if  fenialesyb'enased;  to /great  attvanthgeru 
often  in:  breeding -CraSs^breeds.  '  '  As  a  fete,  trtftie*! 
butrexcellent  animais  shonkl  be  used  ;as  sireti  of7 
either  thofough-bteds,  grades1,'  or  crbsS-;br<3eds. n 

T6  ill  ustratc  tlie.1  successful  combination  of  the  I 
traits  and  pointsof  widely  dffFering.bre^tlSf  we 
introduce  the  three-year-0id7heifer  ii«xay  Evyek; : 
bred  by  Robert  Trimpbr,  of  Valatie-/  Nv  Y;  She 


is  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  of  crossing, 
whereby  Mr.  Trimper  designed  to  produce  good 
size,  feeding  capacity,  and  constitution,  and  a 
great  yield  of  milk  of  high  quality.  Ilis  success 
in  this  and  several  other  experiments  has  been 
very  uniform.  Lizzy  Iluyck  is  out  of  a  pure 
Shorthorn  cow,  (Lady  Gifford),  a  deep  milker; 


CROSS-BRED  HEIFER,  “LIZZIE  HUYCK.” 

and  by  a  cross-bred  bull,  which  was  out  of  a 
Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  cow,  and  by  a  pure  Jer¬ 
sey  bull.  This  makes  the  heifer,  Lizzy  Huyclc, 
J|2  Shorthorn  by  the  dam,  '[a  Shorthorn,  ‘la  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  'I,  Jersey  by  tlie  sire — or,  to  state  it 
differently,  6|  e  Shorthorn,  4  Jersey,  and  ^a  Ay©o 
shire.  She  calved  January  3d,  1870.;  The  first' 
trial  was  begun  January  11th  ;;theweek  follow¬ 
ing  she  gave  an  average«ofT4ijquarts  .of  milk  a 
day,  and  made  11  poufids  of?  butfter,  The  next 


THE  SMALL  HARVEST.  MOUSE.—  ^eithrodon'hwHtlis.\ 
trjalw^.begijin  February  Hfli ;  she  gave  16  quarts 
of-milfca'd^  antLipadejlS1^  pounds  of  butter, 
jTheffeosf  ©f-; foody  ■jyjhdejfc  consisted  -of  “bay, ; 
\c0nfo sft £>1  fes;  ffid  ground;  f©e$  ”?f$r  fbo-.  first  week,  * 
iwas  aboirt-;3'jbeCs.:a.  jday*  wk-lqhj.wUh  butter  at 
45  to  55  cts.  a  pound,  paid- very  well.  For  the 
second  trial, .the:  feed  Cost  4%.c©I  a  day,-:  Other 
trials  -wefe  no  t  ;aaa4<^-4a  the  -milk  w  as ,  req.u  i  red 
’ fteusC  Theiengriiving  is  fif>m,a|?hqtograph,  and 
repirCsents  the  p'dihts  pi/tM i£  Shbrthoi'K  with 


those  of  the  Ayrshire,  while  the  quarter  of  Jersey 
blood  seems  to  disappear,  to  show  in  the  pail. 

Our  Native  Mice 

The  mouse  which  is  best  known,  on  account 
of  its  frequency  in  our  houses,  is  a  native  of  the 
old  world,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  a  different 
genus  from  any  of 
our  native  species. 
Wo  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  wild 
mice,  or  field  mice, 
as  if  there  were  but 
one,  whereas  there 
are  over  fifty  differ- 
entspecies  described 
by  naturalists.  Some 
of  these  are  found 
from  Labrador  to 
the  Southern  States, 
while  others  are  of 
very  local  occur¬ 
rence.  The  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  far  West 
and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have,  within 
a  few  years,  greatly 
increased  the  num¬ 
ber  known  to  sci¬ 
ence.  The  genera 
arc  mainly  distin-, 
guisked  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  There 
are  some  twenty  species  of  Field  Mice  belonging 
to  the  genus  Arcicola.  About  fifteen  of  White- 
footed  Mice,* and-  four  of  Harvest 
Miqe,' MeitfmafipmMM  Harvest  Mice  have  short, 
hairy  ears.anl  tail,  and  Abe  upper  incisor  teeth 
have  a  longitudinal -phR/niiel  along  the  front  face.  - 
The  one  figured -is  Abe  Little  Harvest  Mouse  of 
South  Carolina  and ,  gome  ptlmr  of  the  Southern 
States yEeiflircfSan^lm'Hiilis*  •  It  is  ab,qut  2i  inches 
long  from  the,  nose 
to  the  tail,  which 
is  shorter  than  the. 
head  and  body.  The 
color  is  reddish  ?gray 
above,  yellowish- 
white  below,  with  a 
buff.- colored  %e, 
|,i:  (Separating  the  cob- 
,j  ©ts,  of  the  .baejsj  and, 
the  under,  surface.. 
It  builds  a  pei-jt  upon 
the  surface  of  the 
ground,  arnpug  the 
rJOIong,  grass,  using 
as  a  material,  soft 
anc\  withered  grass. 
This  species  is  not 
considered  particu¬ 
larly  injurious,  to 
the  farmer,  as  the 
]  stores  in  its  nests 
-  have-been  found  to 
;..f  be.  mainly  tlie-seeds 
y/ofj;..,\yild,,  - .  grasses. 

eit.ftb?;9.b  iazmh  ifoo? 

mice  -are  very  clesfruGtive  to .  young.;  fruit,  and 
other  jtpeqg)  by :  girdling,  (lpein.  duping  Abe  -winter.. 


Manure  iu  Pastures, 


As  a.  rule,  the  droppings  of  cattle  in  pastures 
:  are  not  spread,-  They  fertilize  a  very,  small 
j  space,,. and  the  |  grass  gr-Qws ,  so, rankly,  that  the. 
i  cattle,  will  not^puckit,.  until  they  are;  forced  by 
hunger.  These. little, green  blotches  are  noticed 
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in  every  cow  pasture.  There  is  a  loss  of  food 
for  at  least  two  years  by  this  neglect.  If  the 
niauure  were  spread  every  fall  or  spring,  as  it 
is  in  meadows,  it  would  cover  a  very  large 
space  and  become  immediately  available.  At 
least  ten  times  as  much  surface  would  feel 
tfie  effects  of  tho  manure,  and  the  grass  would 
all  be  cropped,  and  returned  again  to  the 
soil,  and  be  made  immediately  available.  We 
know  of  an  old  farmer  who  preaches  and  prac¬ 
tises  the  beating  of  dung  in  pastures.  IIU 
neighbors  laugh  at  him  for  his  hobby;  but  we 
notice  that  his  pastures  laugh  with  clover  blos¬ 
soms,  that  his  cattle  are  fat,  and  that  his  bank 
account  laughs  with  greenbacks — so  the  laugh¬ 
ing  is  not  all  on  one  side.  We  have  thought 
there  was  some  connection,  possibly,  between 
the  half-dozen  dung  mauls  under  his  shed,  and 
the  roll  of  greenbacks  in  his  wallet.  Until  we 
get  ready  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Ogden  Farm, 
and  abolish  pastures  by  soiling  and  steaming,  it 
will  be  safe  to  spread  the  manure  in  our  pastures. 

— * - ■ — 4  1  —  iw  i  i  c- —  

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  81. 

This  spring  I  seeded  down  twenty-five  acres 
of  winter  wheat  with  clover,  and  as  much  more 
spring  barley  and  oats,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  experience  it  is  apparently  an  absolute  fail¬ 
ure.  The  "wheat  ought  to  have  been  seeded  a 
month  earlier;  but  I  wanted  to  harrow  it  with 
Thomas’  smoothing  harrow,  and  waited  until 
the  land  was  dry  enough.  The  field  is  pretty 
well  underdrained,  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  soils;  and  by  the  time  the  whole  field  was 
dry  enough  to  harrow,  the  clayey  portions  bad 
become  so  hard  that  the  barrow  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  them.  This  was  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry  and 
continued  so  for  over  six  weeks,  We  had  no 
rain  of  any  consequence,  and  there  was  not 
moisture  enough  on  the  surface  of  tho  land  to 
germinate  the  clover  seed.  Had  I  sown  the 
seed  a  month  earlier  it  would  probably  have 
caught;  or,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  if  we  had 
gone  over  the  field  first  with  a  heavy  pair  of 
common  harrows,  and  thoroughly  broken  the 
crust,  and  then  sowed  the  clover  seed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  tho  smoothing  harrow,  the  clover 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance.  No 
matter  how  severe  these  early  spring  drouths 
may  be,  tho  soil  an  inch  or  two  beneath  tho  sur¬ 
face  is  quite  moist.  If  wc  could  break  up  this 
crust,  tlie  fine-toothed  smoothing  harrow  would 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  tilth,  and  it  would  then 
retain  the  moisture  much  better.  This  loose 
soil  on  tho  surface  would  act  as  a  mulch. 

“  What  will  I  do  with  the  land  where  the 
clover  has  missed?”  The  barley  land  I  will 
plow  up  and  sow  to  winter  wheat  and  seed 
down  in  the  spring.  The  prospects  are  now 
that  "wheat  will  bring  a  good  price  for  a  year 
or  two  to  come.  The  wheat  land  I  would 
serve  in  the  same  "way  if  it  was  rich  enough. 
1  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  that  the 
clover  lias  not  entirely  missed.  I  once  had  iny 
wheat  stubble  at  harvest  look  almost  destitute 
of  clover,  but  we  had  a  good  rain  soon  after¬ 
wards  and  the  clover  came  up  and  proved  to 
he  quite  thick  enough.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  this:  I  have  a  good  pile  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  yard,  and  I  will  put  fifteen  loads  per 
acre  on  the  wheat  stubble  and  harrow  it  two* 
or  three  times  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  If 
the  clover  is  there,  thi3  will  help  it  to  grow.  T 
will  let  it  lie  until  next  spring,  and  if  there  is 
clover  enough  I  shall  either  pasture  it  or  mow 


it  for  hay  and  afterwards  for  seed.  But  if  not, 
I  will  plow  it  up  and  plant  corn.  “  Why  not 
sow  it  to  barley  and  seed  it  down  ?”  For  this 
reason :  After  much  labor  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  this  field  clean.  But  on  a  dirty  farm 
like  mine  the  manure  still  contains  quantities 
of  weed  seeds,  and  if  I  should  spread  it  on  the 
land  for  wheat  or  barley  the  weeds  would  grow 
and  I  should  have  no  opportunity  of  destroying 
them  before  they  went  to  seed.  The  land  would 
become  as  foul  as  before,  and  I  should  never 
succeed  in  getting  the  farm  clean.  This  spring 
I  sowed  two  acres  of  Anautka  spring  wheat, 
and  wishing  to  give  it  a  good  chance  I  put  on 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  and  plowed  it  in. 
Tiio  land  was  quite  clean,  but  the  weeds  came 
up  by  tlie  million  and  almost  choked  out  the 
wheat.  What  wheat  there  is,  however,  is 
splendid. 

It  is  no  use  spending  time  and  labor  in  clean¬ 
ing  land  if  we  sow  weed  seeds  on  it  in  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  let  the  weeds  grow  and  go  to 
seed.  As  long  as  our  manure  is  full  of  foul 
seeds  we  must  apply  it  as  a  top-dressing  on 
grass  land.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  way 

is,  to  put  it  on  a  one  or  two-year-old  clover  sod 
early  in  the  fall,  and  pasture  the  field  the  next 
summer.  The  seeds  will  germinate  and  the 
young  plants  will  be  eaten  and  kept  from  going 
to  seed.  Then  the  next  spring  plow  up  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  plant  to  corn.  Cultivate  thoroughly 
and  tlie  weeds  will  be  destroyed  on  nearly  all 
the  light  soils. 

In  England,  where  ono-fourth  of  the  arable 
land  is  devoted  to  turnips,  the  manure  is  princi¬ 
pally  applied  to  this  crop.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  while  the  turnip  is  the  great  reno¬ 
vating  crop  of  British  agriculture  it  requires  and 
receives  more  manure  and  more  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  than  any  other  crop  In  tho  rotation, 
The  turnips  are  all  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
the  fattening  sheep  aro  allowed  all  tho  turnips 
they  will  eat  and  a  pound  of  oil-cake  per  day, 
and  clover  hay  in  addition.  So  tho  more  tur¬ 
nips  there  are  grown  the  more  oil-cake  is  there 
fed  out,  and  the  more  and  richer  manure  is 
there  made. 

In  this  country,  as  yet,  clover  and  grass  are 
almost  our  only  renovating  crops.  Should  we 
not  make  it  a  point  to  increase  their  growth  as 
much  as  possible?  If  by  the  application  of 
manure  to  wheat  we  double  the  crop,  we  sell 
the  wheat  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extra  straw,  is  the  end  of  the  benefit.  But  if 
we  apply  the  manure  to  grass  or  clover  and 
double  the  crop,  wo  have  double  the  hay  to 
feed  out,  and  double  tho  pasture ;  a  manure 
heap  at  least  twice  as  large,  and  in  the  end 
double  wheat  ami  other  grain  crops  also.  To 
get  the  full  benefit,  however,  of  the  system  of 
manuring  our  grass  and  clover,  we  must  learn 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  animals  consuming 

it.  And  to  do  this  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  that  will  grow 
rapidly  on  nutritious  food.  We  must  raise  cat- 
lie  and  sheep  to  which  we  can  afford  to  feed 
our  oil-cake  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  to 
England.  When  root  culture  is  extensively 
adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be  when  the  Chinese 
are  here  to  do  tlie  work,  we  shall  apply  our 
manure  to  this  crop  ;  but  in  the  meantime  there 
is  no  reason  why  wc  should  not  make  an  effort 
to  grow  more  and  richer  grass.  With  us  rich 
grass  must  be  the  basis  of  good  fanning, 

A  farmer  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  me  if 
I  know  of  any  crop  that  lie  can'  grow  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs,  that  with  the  same  labor  will  be  as 
profitable  as  Indian  corn.  “We  are  here,”  he 


writes,  “in  the  center  of  the  corn-growing  belti 
of  the  U.  S.  No  crop  begins  to  pay  like  corn; 
on  good  laud.  60  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
per  acre  is  a  frequent  crop.  I  have  grown  75,. 
and  I  have  seen  90  grown  on  this  farm  on  a,, 
sixteen-acre  field,  when  it  belonged  to  my  father. 

I  have  never  grown  it  myself.  But  we  cannot 
raise  corn  on  the  same  ground  forever.  Many 
have  tried  it,  and  now  only  raise  SO  bushels  pen- 
acre  in  a  good  year,  and  from  0  to  15  in  a  bad 
one.  If  we  raise  oats  wc  get  25 -or  30  bushels ; 
barley  and  wheat,  20  bushels;  potatoes,  100  bush¬ 
els;  hay,  1* |a  tons;  clover,  perhaps  2  tons,  or- 
will  pasture  six  hogs  five  months,  all  on  ground 
that  will  raise  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  If; 
the  land  will  not  produce  that,  the  other  crops, 
will  be  in  proportion.  You  will  readily  see  that, 
corn  is  the  most  profitable;  next,  clover  pastured! 
to  hogs ;  next,  clover  hay ;  next,  other  liajr. 
Now,  as  I  only  wish  to  raise  a  little  wheat  or 
barley  for  the  sake  of  the  straw,  a  little  oats  for 
the  same  reason,  and  to  feed  my  horses,  and  I 
cannot  well  put  all  the  rest  of  my  land  in  corn, 
and  clover,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  crop  that 
will  approximate  to  corn  for  hog  feed,  and  not,, 
cost  more  than  $10  per  acre  to  raise  it  ?  I  wish, 
to  feed  out  everything  I  grow  on  my  own  land.. 
For  this  reason  I  keep  sheep  to  eat  up  the 
clover  hay.  Now,  as  a  hog  pays  so  much  more, 
for  all  he  eats  than  any  other  animal  and  I  can, 
not  put  my  whole  farm  in  corn,  I  wish  to  grow 
something  to  lake  the  place  of  corn  to  feed  to 
pigs.” — I  know  of  no  such  crop.  Instead  of 
looking  for  some  other  plant  we  should  direct, 
our  efforts  to  bring  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to, 
the  capacity  of  the  climate.  If  the  climate  is, 
capable  of  producing  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  our  aim  should  bo  to  bring  up  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil  to  that  point.  To  “feed  out 
everything  that  is  grown  on  the  farm,”  is  the 
true  course.  But  it  is  well  to  inquire  what, 
crops  when  grown  and  fed  out,  will  most  enrich, 
the  land.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
acre  of  corn  will  produce  more  pork  than  an 
acre  of  clover,  that  the  corn  is  ultimately  tlie 
most  profitable.  If  tho  clover  will  add  20  or 
30  bushels  to  the  following  crop  of  corn,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  clover  is  the  more  profitable 
crop.  “My  present  rotation,”  our  correspond¬ 
ent  continues,  “  is  1st  year,  corn ;  2d  year, 
corn ;  3d  year,  corn ;  4th  year,  oats  or  spring 
barley;  5th  year,  wheat  or  fall  barley ;  6th  year, 
timothy  or  clover  mown,  or  the  latter  pastured! 
with  hogs ;  7th  year,  timothy  mown  or  pastured, 
clover  pastured  ;  8th  year,  corn,  &c.  I  apply 
my  manure  (always  composted)  to  the  clover  or 
meadow  its  first  winter,  so  as  to  increase  the 
second  year’s  crop.  By  the  above  rotation,  out 
of  140  acres  of  arable  land,  I  can  have  60  in 
corn  every  year.  I  grind  and  cook  all  my  corn 
before  feeding  it  to  the  pigs.” — I  have  an  idea 
that  this  man  is  a  capital  farmer,  and  I  do  not 
feel  like  suggesting  any  change  in  his  manage¬ 
ment.  An  intelligent  man  on  the  ground  can, 
always  judge  better  than  one  unacquainted- 
with  all  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Theoretically ,  however,  he  certainly  does 
not  grow  clover  enough. 

A  crop  of  corn  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  56  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  contains  in  the  grain,  60  lbs.  of  ^ 
nitrogen,  and  in  the  stalks,  cobs,  &c.,  say  30  lbs. 
more,  or  90  lbs.  in  all.  A  crop  of  clover,  equal 
to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  contains  100  lbs. 
of  nitrogen ;  and  wc  may  assume  that  the  second 
growth  of  clover  (tlie  same  year)  would  on  good 
land  be  equal  to  another  ton  of  hay,  containing 
say  50’  lbs.  more,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
roots  of  tire  clover  contain  only  30  lbs.,  we  have 
180  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  the  result  of  a  year’s 
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growth  of  clover,  as  compared  to  90  lbs.  as  the 
result  of  a  year’s  growth  of  corn.  Now,  when 
both  crops  are  consumed  on  Ihc  farm,  wc  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  manure 
from  the  acre  of  clover  (including  the  roots  left 
in  the  soil)  is  worth  as  much  again  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  acre  of  corn.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  peas.  A  crop  of  peas  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  will  afford  manure,  including 
stalks,  worth  as  much  as  a  crop  of  corn,  includ¬ 
ing  stalks,  of  00  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  climate 
is  capable  of  producing  90  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre,  provided  the  soil  is  rich  enough, 
I  think  that  until  this  point  is  attained,  I  should 
grow  less  corn  and  more  peas  and  clover ;  and 
I  would  keep  fewer  pigs  and  more  sheep. 

A  farmer  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  writes :  “  Will 
you  please  tell  me  through  the  Agriculturist, 
why  so  many  sows  die  farrowing,  and  what  is 
best  to  do  for  them  to  prevent  its  occurrence  ? 
As  many  as  halt  a  dozen  have  died  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  although  they  seemed 
as  healthy  as  usual. ’’-“And  a  gentleman  from 
Canada  writes  me  that  there  has  been  an  unu¬ 
sual  mortality  among  the  pigs  this  season  all 
through  the  Province.  The  wonder  to  me  is, 
not  that  so  many  pigs  die,  but  that  so  many 
survive  the  wretched  treatment  that  they  re¬ 
ceive.  But  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  on  this 
point,  for  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
Doctor  in  Tennessee,  censuring  me  very  severe¬ 
ly  for  saying  that  I  was  “  not  sorry  that  hog- 
cholera  and  other  fatal  diseases  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease.”  And  indeed  I  must  say  that  I  rather 
regret  making  such  a  remark.  No  one  has  a 
keener  sympathy  for  a  farmer  who  loses  an 
animal  than  I  have.  I,  myself,  have  lost  too 
many  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  not  to  know 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  see  any  of  our  domestic 
animals  die.  It  is  not  merely  the  money  loss, 
severe  as  that  sometimes  is ;  and  the  pain  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  feeling  that  something 
has  been  neglected  that  might  have  warded  off 
the  disease  or  prevented  the  accident.  So  when 
I  wrote  the  atrocious  sentiment  that  the  Doctor 
quotes,  I  did  not  really  mean  what  I  said.  I 
fancy  that  just  at  that  moment  a  whiff  of  air 
from  a  dirty  hog  pen  must  have  reached  me,  or 
some  wretched,  half-starved,  mongrel  sow  must 
have  got  into  the  garden  or  snapped  up  a  whole 
coop  of  chickens.  No,  I  am  not  glad  that  dis¬ 
eases  are  on  the  increase,  but  I  shall  certainly 
be  very  glad  if  they  produce  a  change  in  our 
management  of  pigs.  This  Tennessee  Doctor 
says  that  the  disease  is  not  inherited,  which  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear ;  and  that  it  is  not  caused 
by  high  feeding  nor  low  feeding,  but  simply  and 
solely  by  compelling  or  allowing  the  pigs  to 
sleep  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
in  the  same  bed  with  no  change  of  bedding. 
He  thinks  little  can  be  done  to  cure  the  disease, 
but  much  to  prevent  it.  “  The  old  beds,”  he 
bays,  “  should  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  made 
occasion  ally.  Throw  lime  into  their  beds  once  a 
week.  Give  them  sulphur  and  lime  in  their 
food  once  a  week.  These  remedies  with  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  feed,  well  administered,  will  suffice 
to  keep  them  healthy.” — After  all,  the  Doctor 
and  I  do  not  differ  essentially.  What  I  rec¬ 
ommended  was  to  keep  the  pigs  themselves 
clean,  the  pens,  bedding  and  troughs  clean,  to 
give  them  what  ashes,  salt,  superphosphate,  or 
sulphur  they  will  eat  of  their  own  accord,  to 
let  them  have  the  run  of  a  clover  pasture,  with 
■access  to  fresh  water  at  all  times.  Or  if  neces¬ 
sarily  confined,  let  the  pens  be  large  and  well 
ventilated,  and  cleaned  out  every  day ,  using 
plenty  of  that  cheapest  and  best  of  all  disin¬ 


fectants,  dry  earth.  Cleanliness  with  proper 
food  and  regular  feeding,  would  do  more  to  pre¬ 
vent  diseases  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world. 

My  Diehl  wheat  turned  out  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  thin  on  the  ground  and  the 
straw  was  short,  and  it  looked  as  though  it 
would  not  yield  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  We 
thrashed  as  wc  drew  it  in  from  the  field.  We 
commenced  at  ten  minutes  to  three  P.  M.,  and 
by  night  had  the  whole  field  of  ten  acres 
thrashed.  We  had  27G  bushels,  and  there  are 
the  second  rakings  still  to  thrash,  which  will 
probably  bring  the  yield  up  to  29  bushels  per 
acre.  The  field  is  the  one  I  “  fall-fallowed  ”  in 
the  autumn  of  1808.  It  was  sown  to  spring 
barley  in  18G9,  and  yielded  about  50  bushels 
per  acre.  It  was  then  plowed  and  sown  to 
winter  wheat  without  any  manure.  It  was  in 
fine  order,  but  the  heavy  growth  of  barley 
straw  in  the  wet  season  of  1869,  took  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  plant-food,  rendered  available  by 
the  fallowing,  and  left  the  soil  too  poor  for  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  All  that  was  needed  to 
have  given  me  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre  was  a 
little  manure.  The  season,  the  variety  of  wheat, 
and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  were 
all  capable  of  producing  such  a  crop,  and  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  until  I  get  my  land  rich  enough 
to  average  40  bushels  in  a  good  season. 

When  you  have  force  enough,  and  the  grain 
is  dry  enough  to  grind,  thrashing  wheat  as  drawn 
in  from  the  field,  is,  I  think,  much  the  better 
plan.  If  you  have  barn  room  enough,  thrash 
outside  and  put  the  straw  in  the  barn.  I  could 
not  have  put  that  wheat  into  a  stack  or  into  the 
barn  any  faster  than  we  drew  it  to  the  machine, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  greater  risk  from 
the  weather.  If  a  shower  comes  on,  you  are 
stopped  just  as  effectually  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  It  requires  two  teams  and  three 
wagons — one  wagon  at  the  machine,  one  going 
back  and  forth,  and  one  in  the  field — one  man 
to  pitch,  two  to  load,  and  one  to  unload.  And 
in  thrashing  from  a  stack  or  mow,  it  always 
takes  two  men  and  sometimes  three,  to  get  the 
grain  to  the  machine.  So  that  one  or  two  extra 
men  are  all  that  are  required  to  thrash  as  you 
draw  in  from  the  field.  And  yet  I  have  known 
large  farmers  draw  wheat  into  the  barn  one 
day  and  thrash  it  the  next !  If  wheat,  and 
more  especially  barley,  iS  stacked  or  put  into 
the  barn,  it  should  not  be  thrashed  until  it  has 
got  through  “sweating.” 

In  this  section  we  shall  have  a  splendid  crop 
of  apples.  The  trees  are  loaded,  and  the  fruit, 
where  the  orchards  have  not  been  neglected,  is 
large  and  remarkably  fair  and  free  from  spots. 
Even  Virgalieu  pears,  on  vigorous  growing 
trees,  are,  in  some  cases,  as  large  and  fair  as  they 
used  to  be  twenty  years  ago.  My  Northern 
Spy  apple  orchard,  next  to  the  Cotswold  lambs, 
is  my  pet  and  delight.  And  all  the  more  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  variety  has  been  generally  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  as  un¬ 
profitable.  Scores  of  people  have  urged  me 
to  graft  the  trees  with  Baldwins,  but  I  recollect¬ 
ed  the  decision  arrived  at  many  years  ago  at  a 
Bornological  meeting  held  during  the  State 
Fair  at  Saratoga,  where  this  variety  was  under 
discussion.  I  think  it  was  J.  J.  Thomas,  who 
summed  up  the  different  opinions  expressed,  in 
his  usual  terse  and  happy  way :  “  It  is  a  long¬ 

time  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  worth  waiting 
for.”  I  have  between  two  and  three  hundred 
trees,  and  if  they  do  well  they  w'ill  afford  a  nice 
little  income.  There  is  a  horse  barn  on  one 
side  of  the  orchard,  and  the  manure  from  it 


finds  its  way  to  some  of  the  trees  near  it.  These 
trees  are  not  only  larger  and  more  vigorous, 
with  darker  foliage,  but  also  came  into  bearing 
earlier  and  had  far  more  and  better  fruit  than 
those  not  so  favored.  “  You  should  check  their 
growth  to  throw  them  into  bearing,”  -was  ad¬ 
vice  frequently  given.  Depend  upon  it,  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  thin  out  the  tops  freely,  and  give 
the  roots  a  liberal  supply  of  plant-food.  II' 
kept  in  grass,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
better  plan,  top-dress  with  manure  every  year 
and  keep  the  grass  closely  cropped  by  sheep. 
To  keep  an  orchard  in  grass  and  remove  the  hay 
is  suicidal.  To  keep  it  in  grass  and  top-dress 
liberally,  and  consume  the  grass  on  the  land,  it 
strikes  me  must  be  quite  as  good  for  the  trees  as 
plowing  and  cropping  the  orchard — and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  would  not  be  as  good  for  them  as  if 
the  land  was  kept  fallow.  But  do.  not  forget  to 
top-dress  every  year.  My  sheep  do  not  touch 
the  trees ;  they  eat  up  every  wormy  apple  that 
falls,  and  are  in  every  way  better  than  pigs. 

A  Western  farmer  crossed  a  thorough-bred 
Essex  sow  with  a  Chester  White,  and  had  a 
very  uneven  and  everyway  undesirable  litter  of 
pigs.  I  do  not  know  what  else  he  could  expect. 
He  says  he  will  for  the  future  confine  himself 
to  the  thorough-bred  Essex,  and  will  not  cross 
these  breeds  again.  Had  he  crossed  the  other 
way  he  would  have  had  a  different  result.  This 
mania  for  crossing  without  a  distinct  object,  is 
sheer  folly.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  large, 
coarse,  Chester  County  sow  that  he  crossed 
with  a  thorough-bred  Essex,  and  had  a  splendid 
litter  of  pigs.  A  young  sow  from  this  litter  was 
again  crossed  with  a  thorough-bred  Essex,  and 
now  has  a  litter  of  three-quarter  bloods  that 
are  “perfect  beauties.” 

Of  all  poor  crops,  save  us  from  a  poor  crop  of 
barley.  I  am  no  worse  off  than  my  neighbors, 
for  many  of  them  have  had  to  cut  their  barley 
with  scythes  or  with  the  mowing  machine.  It 
was  too  short  to  be  cut  with  a  reaper.  I  plowed 
under  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  last  fall,  and 
sowed  the  land  to  barley  this  spring  without 
plowing,  merely  cultivating  the  surface.  Geddes 
said  I  should  have  no  barley — the  land  would 
be  so  rich.  But  I  told  him  there  was  no  danger 
of  that,  and  so  it  has  proved.  I  have  not  yet 
thrashed,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  go  over  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  trouble  was,  that  we  had 
so  much  rain  in  the  spring,  the  barley  could 
not  be  sown  in  good  season. 

Those  farmers  are  fortunate,  as  sensible  peo¬ 
ple  usually  are,  who  sowed  their  timothy  seed 
on  the  wheat  last  fall,  instead  of  waiting  to  sow 
it  with  the  clover  in  the  spring.  Nearly  all  the 
spring  sown  timothy  and  clover  in  this  section 
is  a  comparative  failure,  and  farmers  are  plow¬ 
ing  their  wheat  stubble  and  going  to  sow  wheat 
again.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  wheat  was  better  than  the  first,  es¬ 
pecially  on  rather  lieav3r  soil.  The  land  was 
plowed  immediately  after  harvest,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  harrowed  at  intervals  until  it 
was  time  to  sow;  then  plowed  again,  and  the 
seed  drilled  in. 

Never  was  there  a  better  season  for  corn.  The 
weather  has  been  so  hot  that  corn  on  good 
land  has  made  an  astonishing  growth.  The 
Deacon  has  been  hoeing  and  cultivating  with 
unusual  energy,  and  some  parts  of  his  field  arc 
splendid ;  but  lie  has  half  an  acre  or  so  of  clay 
land  where  the  crop  is  nearly  a  failure,  and 
this  will  pull  down  the  average.  I  tell  him 
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it  is  about  time  to  commence  to  fatten  that 
turkey.  He  acknowledges  that  I  shall  have 
more  fodder ,  but  does  not  despair  of  beating  me 
on  ears.  I  have  drilled  in  about  half  of  my 
field,  and  planted  the  other  in  hills.  As  yet  the 
drilled  portion  is  decidedly  ahead — -probably  be¬ 
cause  it  was  drilled  in  earlier. 

~  - —  ■««*—  i — *--«■ - 

Labor  Saving1  in  Churning. 

Contrivances  to  lessen  labor  in  churning  have 
been,  and  are,  many  and  various,  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peasant’s  plan  of  lashing  a  jug  of  cream  on 
each  side  of  a  wheel  of 
his  cart,  in  which  the 
cream  was  found  tube 
butter  on  returning 
from  market, to  the  most 
i  ui  p ro v ed  UB 1  an ch  ar d . ” 
Mr.  A.  Kemler,  with  a 
commendable  desire  to 
relieve  his  wife  of  some 
of  the  labor  of  churn¬ 
ing,  made  the  con¬ 
trivance  here  exhibited, 
which  works  well.  The 
affair  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  accompa¬ 
nying  engraving.  Two 
bent  levers  of  iron,  (a), 

*= -  to  the  long  arms  of 

attachment  to  churn,  which  are  attached 
wooden  “heads,”  (J),  which  receive  the  ends 
of  the  two  dasher  handles,  and  in  which 
they  are  fastened  securely  by  thumb  screws, 
are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  piece  of 
joist,  (c).  From  the  short  arms  of  the  levers, 
wires  are  attached,  connecting  them  to  treadles. 
Thus  the  churn  is  worked  by  the  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  heads  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
dashers  to  go  down,  but  were  this  not  the  case, 
as  it  might  not  be,  were  the  cream  very  thick, 
cords  extending  from  each  treadle  to  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever,  raised  by  the  other,  would 
obviate  the  difficulty.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  such  cords  to  be  attached  at  points  as  far 
from  the  fulcrum  as  the  length  of  the  short  arm. 


A  Parmer’s  Barn. 

Gentlemen  of  wealth  and  city  merenants  who 
have  $15,000  to  $40,000  to  invest  in  a  barn, 
have  plans  enough  offered  to  their  inspection, 
and  they  are  the  very  ones  who  need  none,  be¬ 
cause  they  employ  a  city  architect  for  $1,000  or 
more  to  draw  the  plans,  make  the  corrections, 


alterations,  and  estimates,  and  superintend  the 
erection.  If  such  barns  arc  convenient  it  is 
very  well,  and  quite  wonderful  withal ;  and  if 
they  are  as  picturesque  as  a  Swiss  cottage,  and  as 
inconvenient  too,  it  matters  little.  Plain  farmer 
folks,  however,  want  plain  barns,  and  they  want 
to  do  about  two-thirds  ot  the  work  themselves. 
They  will  dig  and  lay  the  foundation,  cut  the 
timber,  and  haul  't  to  and  from  the  mill;  with 
the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  plan  the  frame,  and  see 


that  they  have  the  right  stuff.  They  will  spend 
winter  evenings  hewing  treenails,  and  planning 
conveniences,  and  when  spring  comes  are  ready 
to  go-a-head,  have  a  raising  and  shortly  a  barn. 

There  are  many  good  things  about  the  old- 
fashioned  barn, -with  its  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses 
on  each  side  of  the  barn  floor — with  its  barn 
yards  and  sheds,  and  big  lofts,  and  deep  bays. — 
Barn  cellars  are  good  too — and 
it  is  best  to  have  them,  if  possible. 

The  horse-fork  makes  the  deep 
bays  less  attractive,  and  so 
modern  innovations  modify  old 
ways,  usually  for  the  better.  A 
western  farmer  situated  where 
he  can  not  dig  a  cellar  for  his 
barn,  asks  for  a  plan  for  one,  all 
upon  one  level.  We  give  one 
which  is  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  but  more  convenient,  and 
planned  so  that  it  may  be  built 
very  cheaply — and  either  small¬ 
er  or  larger  than  designed.  Figure  1  shows 
the  front  elevation,  the  main  barn  having 
IG-foot,  and  the  wings  14-foot  posts.  The 
plan  as  engraved  in  figure  2,  makes  the  main 
barn  8G  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long.  This  gives 
a  barn  floor  of  12  feet  in  width,  a  horse  stable  13 
feet  wide,  and  a  cow  stable  11  feet.  This  is  not 
as  wide  as  we  would  be  glad  to  have  either  cow 
or  horse  stables,  and  is  as  narrow  as  will  do  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances.  We  allow  4  feet  in 
width  for  cow  stalls, feet  for  mangers, 51 |2  feet 
for  the  cows  to  stand  upon,  and  3  feet  for  a  de¬ 
pressed  cement  walk  behind  the  stalls  to  answer 
also  as  gutter  and  manure  holder.  The  horses, 
according  to  this  plan,  will  have  9  feet  standing 
room,  and  a  4-foot  walk  at  the  rear,  while  the 
stalls  are  all  5  feet  wide.  A  passage  crosses  the 
barn,  near  the  rear,  taking  the  space  of  one 
horse  stall  on  one  side,  and  one  cow  stall  on  the 
other ;  at  the  rear  of  the  passage  is  a  box-stall 
for  horses,  in  size  10  x  14  feet.  The  continuation 
of  this  passage  through  a  door  at  the  left,  cross¬ 
es  to  the  carriage,  harness,  and  tool  house, 
through  a  shed  1G  x  25,  open  in  front,  having 
double  doors  at  the  rear,  and  being  paved  across 
the  rear  end.  This  shed  will  be  found  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  to  groom  horses;  for  them  to 
stand,  out  of  a  draft  to  cool  off  after  hard  labor; 
for  them  to  be  harnessed  and  unharnessed  in ; 
and  for  sheltering  farm  wagons  or  other  vehicles 
or  implements  at  certain  seasons.  Here  also 
should  horse  manure  be  deposited  daily  ;  and  a 
liquid  manure  pit  should  be  made,  so  that  the 
heap  of  dung  and  litter,  or  a  more  bulky  com¬ 
post  may  be  kept  wet  down 
and  fermenting.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  barn  a  wide 
shed,  which  may  be  still  wider 
if  desired,  is  in  the  same  way 
connected  with  the  passage 
across  the  barn  floor.  At  the 
rear  of  this  shed  is  an  8  x  10 
box  for  a  lying-in  stall  for 
cows,  and  two  stalls  for  young 
stock, which  are  6x10  feet  each 
in  size,  and  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  four  head,  or  of  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  two,  small  loose  boxes. 
The  passage  across  the  shed  may  be  simply  a 
paved  or  cemented  walk.  It  meets  a  platform 
walk  one  or  two  steps  up  at  the  right,  which 
passes  in  front  of  the  pig-pens.  A  projecting 
roof  affords  shelter  outside  the  shed. 

The  hog-pens  are  on  the  extreme  right.  They 
are  planned  to  be  in  size  each  8  feet  by  10.  Three 
have  yards  only  8  feet  wide,  but  two,  much 
large]-.  This  side  of  the  barn  would  of  necessi¬ 


ty  be  the  great  manure  factory.  A  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  pit  is  provided  for  in  the  barn-yard.  There 
is  room  under  the  shed  for  the  manure  likely  to 
accumulate  in  summer  from  the  cows,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  it  should  be  regularly  laid  up 
around  the  pump,  and  kept  fermenting. 

If  the  raising  of  roots  is  followed  extensively 
on  any  farm  where  a  cellar  can  not  be  dug — 


they  must  of  course  be  stored  in  heaps  in  the. 
field — but  enough  to  last  through  oue  or  two 
mouths  perhaps,  might  be  stored,  either  in  the 
loose  box  at  the  rear  of  the  horse-stalls,  or  in 
the  opposite  corner ;  and  if  the  Avails  are  Avell 
lined  with  hay,  the  frost  Avill  not  easily  get  in. 

The  grain-room  should  be  in  ono  of  the  rear 
corners  above  the  loose  box  or  the  cow  stables. 
If  Avater  can  be  brought  in  pipes,  or  obtained  by 
driven  Avells,  the  hydrants  or  pumps  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  wherever  convenience  dictates.  One  should 
certainly  be  at  or  near  the  rear  doors,  and  it 
would  be  Avell  to  have  one  at  the  carriage  house. 


Foundations  for  Corn  Houses,  etc 

We  are  prone  to  devote  too  much  labor  and 
expense  to  the  superstructure,  and  not  enough 
to  the  foundation.  We  are  satisfied,  if  our  com 
houses  are  set  upon  eight-inch  posts,  which  are 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground.  If  flic  ground 
is  such  that  posts  are  heaved  by  the  frost,  Ave 
make  the  holes  rather  large  and  fill  in  stones 
around  the  post  so  that  Avater  shall  not  stand 
near  the  surface.  The  posts  rot  and  are  renewed 
Avitli  some  trouble.  Ollier  foundations,  upon 
Avliich  buildings  rest  Avliicli  have  no  cellars,  are 
usually  surface  structures  of  stones,  or  have 
only  a  single  course  of  stones  loAver  than  the 
surface.  Mr.  M.  C.  Grout,  of  Poland,  N.  Y., 
describes  to  us  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  lays 
foundations  for  such 
buildings,  particularly 
corn  cribs.  lie  says : 

“  It  is  as  cheap  and 
easy  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  foundation  as  any. 

My  corn  house  founda¬ 
tion  is  of  cobble  stones, 
two  and  a  half  feet 
through,  coming  up  to 
the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Upon  this  1 
have  a  flat  stone  about 
four  or  five  inches 
thick,  and  a  little  small¬ 
er  across  than  the  posts. 

The  ends  of  the  posts 
rest  upon  these  flat 
stones.  The  posts  are  of  varying  lengths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  sills  are  framed  into  them.  Below  the  sills 
the  posts  are  cased  with  inch  stuff,  painted  like 
the  building,  and  tin  is  put  around  just  beloAV 
the  sills.  My  corn  house  is  16  x  20  feet,  and  10 
feet  between  sills  and  plates.  Wooden  posts 
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soon  decay,  and  stone  ones  are  moved  by  frost.” 
— Tbe  arrangement  described  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  we  have  had  engraved,  and  it  strikes 
us  that  one  very  important  point  is  not  touched 
in  his  description,  which  is  this:  If  the  posts 
are  properly  cased,  the  stones  on  which  the 
posts  rest  being  small  enough,  the  casing  will 
extend  a  very  little  below  the  top  of  the  stones 
and  so  effectually  prevent  any  water  from  rains, 
ever  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  post.  One 
thing  must  he  guarded  against ;  namely,  using 
round  posts,  or  those  not  well  squared,  at  least 
at  the  bottom ;  for  in  the  corners,  there  would 
be  room  for  mice  to  run  up  between  the  posts 
and  the  casing,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  crib. 


The  Swivel  Clevis  for  Whiffletrees. 


C.  H.  Polhemus,  of  Middlebusli,  1ST.  J.,  some 
time  ago  sent  the  following  note  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  simple  implement  engraved. — Anoth¬ 
er  correspondent  sent  a  similar  drawing,  but 
the  hook  had  no  spring. 
We  made  the  trial  to 
ascertain  if  the  hook 
without  a  spring  would 
do  equally  well.  It  does 
swivel  clevis.  not,  because  more  liable 
to  unhook,  especially  when  the  hook  is  fastened 
to  another  clevis  and  lies  flat.  Mr.  P.  writes  : 
“It  is  these  small  and  simple  things  that  go 
a  great  way  towards  making  farm  work  slip 
along  smoothly.  This  drawing  represents  a 
clevis  which  has  a  swivel  hook;  the  holt  passes 
through  the  whiffletree,  orevcner,  and  in  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  plow  to  another,  or  to  the  harrow, 
simply  place  your  thumb  on  the  spring  in  the 
hook  and  snap  it  into  the  ring  of  the  plow  or  har¬ 
row,  as  the  case  may  he.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  annoyance  of  hacking  up  a  team  while  you 
are  under  their  heels  so  as  to  pull  out  and  re¬ 
place  the  holt,  as  in  the  old  way,  will,  I  am  quite 
sure,  appreciate  this  much  simpler  way  of 
doing  the  work,  particularly  in  fly  time.  Anv 
blacksmith  can  make  one  from  the  drawing.” 

A  Broad-wheeled  Wheelbarrow. 


We  are  often  forced  to  take  half-loads  or  less 
upon  wheelbarrows  because  the  narrowness  of 
the  single  wheel  will  not  admit  of  heavier  ones 
being  wheeled  over  soft  ground.  It  is  not  only 
upon  plowed  ground  or  that  in  which  crops  are 
growing  that  the  wheelbarrow  is  nearly  useless, 
and  the  cumbrous  wagon,  stone-drag  or  tool- 
boat,  of  necessity,  are  substituted,  but  sward 
presents  an  almost  equally  soft  footing  in  wet 
weather.  A  neighbor  was  in  perplexity ; — 
purslane  was  rampant  in  the  mangel  patch ;  it 


A  BROAD-WHEELED  BARROW. 

was  worth  a  good  deal  for  the  hogs ;  to  take  a 
wagon  in  would  sacrifice  too  many  of  the  roots ; 
the  wheel  of  the  wheelbarrow  sunk  nearly  to 
the  huh  in  the  dry,  light  soil,  with  half  a  load, 
and  it  was  a  great  waste  of  time  to  bring  the 
weeds  out  by  armfuls  or  forkfuls.  We  suggest¬ 
ed  the  use  of  a  very  broad  wheel,  and  for  fear 
such  a  one  could  not  be  found  or  easily  made, 
the  idea  of  using  a  small  lagerbier  keg  occurred 


to  us.  The  suggestion  was  followed  with  entire 
success.  An  old  keg  was  bought  at  half-price, 
the  hoops  were  tightened  and  fastened  in  place 
by  punching  a  few  teeth,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
outer  edges.  A  hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square  was  cut  in  each  head,  a  square  iron  rod 
inserted,  having  its  ends  filed  round  and  cut  the 
right  length.  This  rod  was  wedged  in  place, 
and  a  barrow  was  soon  improvised  which 
would  carry  a  heavy  load  over  soft  ground. 
The  axle  must  be  secured  against  working 
either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  as  the  wheel 
has  no  hub ,  which  generally  performs  this  office. 
Should  any  one  object  to  this  spoiling  of  a 
good  keg,  which  would  he  worth  perhaps  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  he  may  get  his  blacksmith 
to  weld  a  cross-head  upon  each  axle  end.  These 
should  have  two  screw  holes  in  each  arm  of  the 
cross,  and  it  would  probably  he  well  besides,  to 
put  upon  each  head  over  the  iron  cross-head,  a 
piece  of  inch  hoard  sawed  round  to  fit  snugly, 
and  screwed  on.  When  bunging  up  the  keg  it 
would  he  well  to  put  in  a  little  water,  to  keep 
the  interior  moist,  so  that  it  will  not  shrink. 

Stallions  for  Common  Labor. 

There  are  very  few  geldings  in  France.  The 
reason  is,  the  stallions  are  not  unmanageable, 
vicious, and  dangerous  as  work-horses, but  docile, 
obedient,  easily  managed,  and  intelligent.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  our 
having  the  advantage  of  the  greater  toughness, 
strength,  spirit,  fearlessness,  safety,  (in  being  less 
liable  to  take  fright),  freedom  from  disease,  and 
longer  serviceableness  of  the  stallion  over  the 
gelding,  were  it  not  that  we  and  our  ancestors 
have  so  abused  the  temper  of  the  horse,  that  his 
progeny  exhibit,  among  the  unaltered  males, 
vicious  and  treacherous  tempers,  such  as  make 
them  unsafe  and  unreliable  as  work-horses,  even 
under  the  kindest  and  most  uniform  treatment. 

The  English  thorough-breds,  unexcelled  for 
spirit,  endurance,  fleetness,  and  wind,  are  the 
most  vicious  of  all  horses.  They  came  from  the 
gentle,  docile,  affectionate  Arab,  and  it  is  only 
the  training  and  abuse  of  the  English  stable- 
boys  and  grooms,  we  verily  believe,  which  have 
thus,  in  the  course  of  generations,  ruined  the 
temper  of  the  most  noble  of  the  breeds  of 
horses.  Its  blood  is  infused  through  all  our 
common  stock,  and  to  it  we  owe  most  of  the 
characteristics  for  which  we  value  our  horses. 
Where  thorough-breds  have  been  bred  for  gener¬ 
ations  under  different  treatment,  as  under  the 
handling  of  the  negro  grooms  and  riders  of  the 
Southern  States,  their  tempers  improve,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  exhibitions  of  vice  are  rare,  even 
among  stallions.  The  habit  of  using  stallions  is 
followed  a  good  deal  by  French  Canadians,  who 
send  to  this  country  so  many  of  the  so-called 
“Kanuck”  horses.  These  horses  are  small, 
close-knit,  and  powerful,  and  when  entire,  tough 
beyond  comparison.  Wherever  we  meet  with 
them,  they  are  praised  for  easy  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  great  endurance,  and  freedom  from  ordi¬ 
nary  ills,  and  are  seldom  complained  of  as 
vicious.  Do  we  not,  in  our  ordinary  treatment, 
sacrifice  a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  and  ser¬ 
viceableness  of  the  horse,  in  rendering  him  more 
tractable,  more  liable  to  disease,  and  less  intelli¬ 
gent  and  spirited?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  experiment  oftener  of  rearing  stallions 
for  labor,  though  it  require  more  patience,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  kindness,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
handle  them,  and  repeated  floggings,  administer¬ 
ed  with  a  will,  for  any  stable  hoys  who  dare 
to  pinch  or  tickle,  or  to  ruffle  their  tempers  ? 


Fig.  1. 


Cure  for  Hard-milking  Cows. 

We  are  often  called  upon  for  some  cure  for 
hard-milking  cows,  and  we  have  known  many 
a  valuable  cow  to  he  sent  to  the  butcher  sim¬ 
ply  because  she  milked  so  hard.  It  seems  not  to 
he  a  very  difficult  matter  to  operate  upon 
the  teats  of  a  cow  so  that  they  will  not 
hold  the  milk  with  such  force.  Farrrfcrs 
frequently  take  a  sharp  penknife  and  in¬ 
sert  it  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the  aperture 
too  much,  if  at  all,  thus  cutting  a  slit  on 
one  side  of  the  little  tube  in  the  end  of  the 
teat.  This  causes  a  little  blood  to  flow, 
a  soreness  which  is  soon  over,  and  relieves 
the  difficulty.  There  is  danger  of  cutting 
too  much,  however,  and  so  doing  real  damage. 
We  figure  a  little  implement  (fig.  1)  suggested 
to  us  years  ago  by  a  correspondent,  which  may 
he  used  with  entire  safety.  A  piece  of  No.  10 
steel  wire  about  four  inches  long,  is  taken  and 
hammered  at  one  end  to  a  flat,  diamond  shape, 
in  its  cross  section,  leaving  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  round  and  smooth,  the  length  of  the 
flattened  portion  being  about 
the  same.  The  edges  of  this 
portion  are  then  filed,  honed 
sharp,  and  tempered.  The 
little  knife  is  inserted  in  the 
teat,  gradually  worked  past 
the  tip  without  cutting,  then, 
the  thumb  and  finger  press¬ 
ing  close  to  the  end  of  the 
teat  the  knife  is  shoved 
quickly  upward  and  cuts  a 
little  gash  on  each  side  (see 
fig.  2),  which  will  not  he  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  More  than 
two  gashes  may  he  cut  if  desired,  hut  two  well 
cut,  will  probably  he  enough.  The  operation 
should  he  performed  at  the  close  of  the  milking, 
hut  milk  should  he  repeatedly  stripped  from 
the  teats  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 


— SECTION  OF 
TEAT. 


Management  of  Pigs  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  S.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes:  “  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  Mr. 
Harris’  new  hook  on  the  Pig,  and  consider  his 
ideas  respecting  feeding  exactly  right;  i.  e.,  that 
it  takes  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  a  pig 
eats  to  carry  on  the  vital  functions,  and  that  it ' 
is  the  excess  of  what  is  necessary  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  goes  to  make  hone,  flesh  and  muscle 
in  the  growing  pig,  or,  more  particularly,  fat  in 
the  grown  one.  But  I  think  Mr.  H.  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  Chester  Whites.  I  claim  the  fob 
lowing  advantages  for  this  breed  of  swine  (such 
as  mine  are.)  They  are  quiet;  they  are  large 
eaters;  they  are  fast  growers;  they  will  fatten 
at  any  age;  they  are  a  good  grazing  hog;  i.  e.,  if 
kept  till  six  months  old  or  older;  and  put  on 
good  clover  pasture  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
six  per  acre,  they  will  keep  half  fat  all  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  grow  very  fast.  Most  of  the  farmers 
about  here,  however,  do  not  fatten  hogs  until 
they  are  from  18  to  20  months  old.  I  stand 
nearly  alone  in  fattening  pigs  instead  of  hogs.— 
The  advantages  claimed  for  keeping  pigs  through 
one  winter  before  fattening  are,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  framework  of  the  animal  can  he 
made  out  of  food  that  costs  nearly  nothing ;  viz., 
clover  and  mast,  (hickory  nuts  and  acorns ;)  and 
corn  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  fat ;  whereas, 
in  the  pig  fattened  at  nine  months  old,  the 
whole  carcass  must  be  made  of  corn  or  other 
grain.  I  will  illustrate:  the  pig  designed  for 
early  fattening  must  be  pushed  from  his  birth, 
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and  of  course  his  carcass  is  made  out  of  grain ; 
but  the  pig  designed  to  he  made  a  hog  of  is  fed 
but  sparingly.  Ilis  mother  lives  more  than  half 
on  clover.  They  will  scour  the  stubble  fields 
and  eat  every  grain,  which  a  full-fed  pig  or  sow 
will  not  do.  In  the  fall,  he  will  live  on  mast  as 
long  as  it  lasts  in  the  wood  pasture.  He  will 
scour  the  cornfields  after  the  corn  is  gathered, 
and  pick  up  all  the  stray  grains  the  horses  have 
shelled  out,  or  that  may  pass  through  the  cattle. 
Through  the  winter  lie  must  be  fed  some  corn, 
but  even  then  lie  will  eat  the  refuse  corn;  clean 
up  the  scrapings  of  the  fattening  hogs’  pen,  etc. 
Next  spring,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  may  go  on 
clover  pasture,  and  will  live  on  it  till  October 
1st,  and  get  half  fat.  Then  his  fattening  should 
commence.  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  most  profit¬ 
able  system,  and  pursue  a  medium  course.  My 
early  spring  pigs  I  keep  well  fed  from  the  time 
they  are  born,  and  fatten  them  the  following 
winter.  My  summer  and  fall  pigs  I  keep  over, 
and  of  them  I  make  scavengers,  (not  fall  pigs, 
however,  the  first  winter ,  as  half  of  them  would 
die.  I  fatten  my  old  sows,  and  summer  and  fall 
pigs  to  come  in  from  the  loth  of  December  to 
January  1st,  and  spring  pigs  to  come  in  about 

March. 1st  to  the  15th.” - In  other  words,  as 

we  understand  our  correspondent,  the  early 
spring  pigs  are  not  used  as  scavengers,  but  arc 
well  fed  during  their  whole  lives,  and  are  killed 
when  about  a  year  old.  The  summer  pigs  are 
used  as  scavengers  during  the  following  winter, 
are  fed  on  clover  the  next  summer,  and  on  mast 
in  the  fall,  and  are  then  shut  up  and  fed  on  corn 
for  about  three  months,  and  killed  when  17  to 
19  months  old.  Th cfaU  pigs  are  fed  grain  the 
first  winter,  and  afterwards  treated  like  the 
summer  pigs,  and  arc  killed  at  say  15  months 
old.  It  is  a  point  worth  considering,  whether  a 
farmer  situated  like  our  correspondent,  could 
not  afford  to  keep  enough  sows  to  act  as  scav¬ 
engers;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
keep  the  fattening  pigs  growing  and  fattening  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  net  necessary  to  feed 
them  exclusively  on  grain.  They  should  have 
all  the  clover  they  can  eat,  and  after  they 
have  got  their  stomachs  full  of  this,  should  be 
allowed  all  the  corn  they  can  convert  into  flesh 
and  fat.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
our  Western  readers  on  these  points. 


Harvesting'  Corn  in  Tennessee  and 
elsewhere. 

There  are  but  two  good  ways  that  we  know 
of  to  secure  the  crop.  One  is  to  top  it  and  save 
the  tops  for  fodder,  the  other,  to  cut  up  at  the 
ground  and  cure  the  entire  plant  for  fodder,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cars,  which  are  to  be  removed  when 
dry  enough  not  to  heat  and  mould  In  the 
bin.  “  Lowery  ”  writes  from  Tennessee  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  have  a  very  poor  system  of  har¬ 
vesting  corn  here;  viz.,  pulling  the  ears  from 
the  stalk  when  they  are  ripe,  and  hauling  them 
to  the  crib  with  the  husks  on.  We  do  not  like  to 
pull  fodder,  from  the  impression  that  it  injures 
the  corn.  We  generally  follow  corn  with  wheat, 
and  the  stalks  and  fodder  are  not  only  wasted, 
but  they  render  the  putting  in  well  of  the  wheat 
crop  impossible,  by  clogging  the  plow  and  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way  generally.  I  notice  that  North¬ 
ern  farmers  almost  invariably  cut  up  the  stalk 
with  the  ear,  and  after  husking  the  corn  in  the 
field,  haul  the  stalks  away  for  fodder.  This  re¬ 
quires  more  labor  than  our  way,  but  I  should 
think  it  well  worth  the  trouble. — 1.  Can  the 
corn-stalks  be  profitably  cut  early  enough  to 
save  good  fodder? — 2.  Will  the  corn  cut  thus 


early  mature  and  harden  as  well  as  if  the  stalk 
had  been  left  in  the  ground  until  the  ear  .were 
fully  ripe  ?” 

When  corn  is  topped,  the  operation  should 
not  take  place  before  the  kernel  is  glazed ;  that 
is,  covered  with  a  smooth,  hard  skin,  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  nail.  Then  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  may  be  cut  off  just  above  the  ears,  and 
stooked  in  small  shocks  to  dry  for  fodder,  while 
the  sun  and  air  rapidly  ripen  up  the  ears.  This 
practice  is  common  nowadays  where  the  kind 
of  corn  planted  has  large,  coarse  stalks,  which 
lose  the  leaves  usually  below  the  ears,  and  the 
huts  of  which  are  refused  by  cattle.  The  corn 
is  harvested  by  driving  through  with  wagons  or 
carts,  and  either  husking  the  ears,  on  the  Stalks, 
thus  leaving  the  busks, or,  preferably,  picking  the 
ears  in  the  husk  and  hauling  them  in  for  husk¬ 
ing.  Husks  are  worth  fully  the  price  of  the  best 
hay  for  feed,  hence  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sell 
at  that  rate.  The  field,  thus  treated,  is  left  cov¬ 
ered  with  stalks  2  to  4  feet  long,  which  should 
be  plowed  out  late  in  the  autumn,  gathered, 
and  composted  with  manure  upon  the  field. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  much  less  in  favor 
now  than  formerly,  though  we  like  it  well  for 
large  corn. 

When  the  corn  is  cut  up  at  the  ground,  about 
15  hills  are  usually  placed  in  one  shock.  It  is 
best  to  cut  close,  so  as  to  leave  short  stubs  only. 
The  tops  of  the  shocks  should  be  securely  bound 
by  two  bands,  and  the  huts  must  stand  so  as  to 
brace  well  against  the  prevailing,  high  winds. 
This  is  done  a  little  later  than  corn  may  be 
safely  topped — when  it  is  more  firmly  glazed, 
and  fewer  green  ears  are  to  be  found.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carefully  made  and  show  that 
no  perceptible  loss  of  grain  occurs  if  the  stalks 
are  cut  up  after  the  kernels  arc  well  glazed. 
The  gain  to  the  fodder  is  immense.  Both  fod¬ 
der  and  grain  will  stand  the  severest  seasonable 
freezing  the  night  after  being  cut  up  and  st.ook- 
ed,  but  previous  to  that,  a  slight  frost  will  do 
the  fodder  serious  injury.  Topped  corn  is  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  hard  freezing  than  that 
in  the  shock.  When  cut  up  and  stooked,  the 
corn  is  left  until  the  ears  are  fully  ripe,  when  it 
is  husked  in  the  field,  the  husks  left  upon  the 
stalks,  and  these  bound  in  convenient  sized 
bundles  and  stooked,  to  remain  until  fully  cured 
before  housing  or  stacking. 

In  case  the  land  is  to  be  put  in  wheat  or  rye 
at  once — a  poor  plan,  by  the  way,  though  much 
followed— the  best  way  is  to  stook  the  corn  on 
every  15th  row,  bringing  seven  hills  from  each 
side  to  the  row,  these  hills  all  being  on  one  cross 
row.  First  one  hill  from  each  side  is  set  against 
the  middle  one  which- is  left  standing;  then 
three  from  the  right  brought  in  one  armful,  then 
three  from  the  left.;  then  the  remaining  three  on 
the  right  and  the  three  on  the  left,  which  make 
the  15.  When  the  whole  field  is  cut  up  in  this 
way,  if  the  hills  stand  4  feet  apart,  it  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  convenient  lands  5G  feet  wide,  with 
4-foot  spaces  between  them  on  which  stand  the 
shocks  ©f  corn.  By  this  method  the  field  may 
then  be  plowed  and  sowed  at  once. 


Thirty  Cows  on  Twenty  Acres. 


A  subscriber  writes :  “I  have  twenty  acres 
of  land  that  has  been  in  grass  ten  to  twelve 
years ;  cuts  from  2  to  3  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ; 
has  been  top-dressed  with  from  300  to  400  one- 
horse  loads  of  manure  a  year;  is  in  good  heart 
and  clean;  could  raise  from  50  to  75  bushels  of 
corn  if  it  was  not  for  the  white  grub-worm 
which  usually  takes  it  in  July.  The  land  is 


dark  loam,  on  gravelly  subsoil,  and  does  not 
need  draining.  How  shall  I  manage  to  keep 
30  cows,  or  their  equivalent  in  other  stock,  on 
these  20  acres  ?” 

Of  course,  this  amount  of  stock  cannot  be  im¬ 
mediately  supported  on  so  limited  an  area.  It 
will  take  some  years  to  bring  it  into  sufficiently 
good  condition.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  done :  the  best,  if  tiie  question  of  cap¬ 
ital  is  not  an  objection,  would  be  to  put  the  30 
head  upon  it,  and  buy  food  for  them  until  their 
manure  has  made  the  land  rich  enough  to  pro- 
duca  all  that  they  require.  Assuming  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  our  advice  is  to  procure  as 
much  stock  as  the  land  in  its  present  condition 
will  well  support;  to  make  provision  for  the 
perfect  preservation  of  all  manure  produced,  and 
to  bring  the  land,  little  by  little,  to  the  best  con¬ 
dition  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  course  of  treatment  may  be  as  follows, 
it,  being  assumed  that  the  land  will  now  carry 
10  cows.  Two  and  a  half  acres  should  be 
plowed  up  early  in  September,  and  sowed  with 
rye  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre.  This  will 
need  no  manure.  Five  acres  more  should  be 
plowed  this  fall,  and  very  early  in  the  spring- 
should  be  sown  with  G  bushels  of  oats  and 
with  from  15  to  25  lbs.  of  clover  seed  per  acre. 
This  will  need  no  manure.  Two  and  a  half 
acres  should  receive  during  the  winter  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  at  least  100  one-horse  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  should  be  plowed  up  early  in  the 
spring,  and  planted,  onc-lialf  acre  at  a  time, 
at  intervals  of  10  days,  commencing  at  about 
the  middle  of  May,  with  Southern  white  corn, 
put  in  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  about 
50  kernels  to  the  running  foot  of  row.  The 
horse-hoc  or  cultivator  should  be  run  through 
these  rows,  not  only  often  enough  to  keep 
them  clean,  but  often  enough  to  keep  the  land 
thoroughly  light.  Hand-hoeing  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  rest  of  the  manure,  no  matter 
how  much  of  it  there  is,  may  be  applied  after 
plowing  to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  for 
roots.  This  land  should  be  plowed  as  earlj'  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  immediately  rolled  flat, 
and  covered  with  manure.  It,  is  better  that  it 
should  then  remain  untouched  until  there  has 
been  at  least  one  heavy  rain  to  wash  into  the 
soil  the  already  soluble  parts  of  the  manure. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  middle  of  June,  it 
should  be  rolled  and  harrowed,  and  rolled  and 
harrowed  repeatedly,  so  as  to  make  it  as  fine  as 
possible.  At  this  time  (June  15th)  two  acres  of 
this  tract  may  be  planted  with  ruta-baga  turnips, 
in  rows  27 inches  apart;  the  plants  being  event¬ 
ually  thinned  to  intervals  of  12  inches.  The 
remaining  half-acre  may  be  kept  in  clean  culti¬ 
vation  until  the  first  Avet  spell  after  the  first  of 
July,  and  then  receive  a  transplanting  of  mangel 
wurzel  from  a  seed-bed  in  the  garden. 

Next  spring  the  first  green  thing  available 
will  be  the  rye;  a  cutting  from  this  may  be 
commenced  when  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
high.  When  it  has  been  once  gone  over,  it  will 
probably  be  ready  to  commence  again.  If  not, 
a  few  days’  feed  may  be  taken  from  the  grass. 
After  the  second  cutting  @f  the  rye,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  depend  again  for  a  little  while,  on 
the  grass  field.  The  final  growth  of  rye  will 
make  straw  for  bedding. 

The  oats  may  be  commenced  on  when  they 
are  a  foot  high,  and  they  will  be  the  sole  reli¬ 
ance  until  what  remains  is  in  the  milk,  when 
the  whole  should  be  cut  and  cured,  and  stowed 
away  for  winter  fodder.  By  this  time,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  first  cutting  of  corn  will  be  two  feet 
high,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  begin  feeding  from 
it- (that  cut  very  young  will  sprout  again,  and 
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make  a  good  growth  before  the  end’  of  the  sea¬ 
son).  If  the  corn  does  aswTell  as  it  should,  with 
such  liberal  manuring,  it  will  supply  all  that  10 
cows  will  consume  until  frost,  and  a  good  deal 
beside  to  be  cured  for  winter  use.  Late  in  the 
autumn  the  turnip  tops  and  mangel  leaves  tvill 
serve  for  a  month. 

Of  course,  all  the  grass,  oats,  and  corn,  not 
needed  for  summer  soiling,  must  be  saved  for 
winter  use;  and  they,  with  the  roots,  should  be 
ample  for  six  months’  supply  of  the  stock. 

The  next  season  the  programme  will  be  varied 
by  the  introduction  of  five  acres  of  good  clover 
from  the  oat  field.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  amount  of  stock  may  be  increased,  and  the 
time  when  the  final  arrangement  may  be  reach¬ 
ed,  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  and 
the  care  that  is  given  to  the  manure.  When 
reached,  the  final  arrangement  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  20  acres  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections  of  five  acres  each,  producing  alternate¬ 
ly,  oats  sown  with  clover  seed,  clover  to  be  cut 
three  times,  corn  fodder,  and  root  crops.  Rye 
for  early  feeding  may  occupy  one-half  of  the 
corn  land,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time 
for  the  last  two  plantings.  There  will  be 
enough  after  the  summer  soiling  to  furnish, 
with  the  roots,  abundant  fodder  for  a  long  win¬ 
ter,  if  there  are  not,  indeed,  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  bushels  of  roots  for  market. 

This  is  a  sort  of  farming  on  paper,  that  will 
necessarily  be  subject  to  modifications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  circumstances  and  habits,  but  the 
principle  which  underlies  it;  viz.,  that  excessive 
crops  are  produced  by  heavy  manuring,  and 
not  by  wide  areas, — is  a  perfectly  sound  one ; 
and  no  one  who  follows  the  indications  herein 
laid  down,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  result. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Old  Corn. 


“Any  Corn  to  sell  ?”  asked  Jake  Frink  of  Dea. 
Smith  one  hot  July  morning — hot  enough  to 
scorch  cucumbers  from  the  vine. 

“  Perfect  ruin  to  sell  old  corn  at  this  time  of 
year,”  answered  the  Deacon.  “If  I  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  I  shouldn’t  sell  till  next  winter. — 
It’s  bad  to  sell  grain  of  any  kind  off  of  a  farm, 
but  old  corn  is  ruin.” 

“  I’ve  lieerd  ’em  call  the  corn  ruin  'when  they 
worked  it  intoliklcer,  but  I  never  knowed  as  the 
grain  was  ruin,”  said  Jake  meditating. 

“Ruin  to  the  man  that  sells  it,”  said  the  Dea¬ 
con  with  great  emphasis.  “You  see,  neighbor 
Frink,  you  sold  new  corn  last  fall,  about  as  soon 
as  it  was  off  the  cob,  at  a  low  price,  and  you 
now  have  to  buy  old  at  a  high  price  compara¬ 
tively.  That  is  bad.  You  fatted  your  hogs  and 
beef,  and  poultry,  on  new  corn,  and  they  were 
not  more  than  half-fatted,  and  you  had  to  sell 
them  a  cent  a  pound  under  the  market.  And 
that  was  worse  still.  You  have  been  doing  this 
straight  along  ever  since  you  have  been  farming ; 
making  poor  meats,  and  selling  them  under  the 
market — making  poor  grain  crops,  and  selling 
them,  when  you  ought  to  have  bought.  You 
see,  neighbor  Frink,  there  is  considerable  phi¬ 
losophy  about  farming,  although  it  seems  to  be 
so  plain  1  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
couldn’t  err  therein.’  Old  corn  is  better  than 
new  to  make  any  kind  of  meat  of.  I’ve  tried  it 
40  year,  and  know.  It  is  solid,  and  somehow, 
it  seems  to  stick  by  the  ribs  better  than  anything 
else.  Green  stuff  and  roots  will  keep  hogs 
thriving,  but  when  you  come  to  laying  on  fat, 
there’s  nothing  like  old  corn.” 

“  It’s  revarsin’  the  Scripter  order,  Deacon, 
‘  new  wine  in  new  bottles,’  ”  said  Jake. 


“  Not  at  all,”  the  Deacon  continued,  “  I  put 
the  old  corn  into  old  hogs,  and  that  is  Scripture 
and  common  sense  too.  Ye  see  I  don’t  kill  pigs. 
That’s  on  the  new  corn  plan  exactly.  If  there 
is  profit  in  keeping  a  pig  nine  months,  gaining 
a  pound  a  day — while  he  is  making  his  frame,  I 
think  there  must  be  still  more  profit  in  keeping 
him  the  second  nine  months,  when  his  frame  is 
already  made,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lay  the  flesh  and  fat  right  on  to  it.  The  bone 
and  offal  are  dead  loss  to  producer  and  consum¬ 
er,  and  that  is  nearly  all  made  in  the  first  nine 
months.  I  think  I  get  more  flesh  for  my  feed, 
the  second  nine  months,  than  the  first,  a  good 
deal.  Then  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  your  pens  a  hog  weighing  600  lbs. 
instead  of  250.  With  a  dozen  such  animals  in 
your  pen  every  fall,  you  have  something  to  sell 
and  keep  Thanksgiving  on.” 

“Jess  so,”  said  Jake,  scratching  his  head  as  if 
some  new  ideas  were  working,  “  I  never  had 
that  kind  o’  feelin,  but  I  should  think  it  would 
be  orful  good.  Ye  see  I  never  had  a  hog  that 
would  weigh  over  350,  and  two  year  old  at  that. 
I  am  allers  afeerd  of  gittin  out  of- corn  so  that  I 
darsent  feed  high.” 

“And  that  is  one  of  the  strong  pints  in  the 
philosophy  of  old  corn,”  said  the  Deacon. — 
“You  see,  if  you  keep  the  old  on  hand,  you  al¬ 
ways  know  you  have  got  the  new  crop  to  fall 
back  on,  and  you  don’t  think  of  stinting  till  the 
old  crop  has  gone — and  that  never  comes  with 
me.  There  isn’t  any  profit  in  short  feed  any  wmy. 
It  takes  just  about  so  much  to  sustain  animal 
life,  and  keep  the  machine  running.  If  you  only 
feed  up  to  that.pint  you  get  nothing  back  but 
the  manure.  All  that  you  feed  over  that,  goes 
to  milk,  flesh,  or  fat,  which  has  a  market  value, 
and  can  be  turned  into  mone}’.” 

“I  see  that  plain  as  a  pike-staff,”  said  Jake, 
“I  guess  I  have  been  runnin’  the  machines  most 
of  my  days.  I  haint  sold  much,  that’s  clear.” 

I  guess  the  Deacon’s  philosophy  of  old  corn 
is  pretty  sound.  He  practises  on  it,  and  nobody 
has  any  better  pork  than  Deacon  Smith,  or  gets 
any  higher  price.  I’ve  known  him  to  get  15  cts. 
when  Jake  Frink  got  only  13.  The  wimmen 
folks  on  Hookertown  street,  say  that  his  pork  al- 
ways  swells  in  the  pot,  "whether  it’s  killed  in  the 
old  or  new  of  the  moon.  There  aint  more  than 
half  of  ’em  believe  the  moon  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  pork.  Several  other  old  wives’  fables 
have  failed  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Hookertown,  Conn.,  |  Tours  to  command, 

July  15, 1870  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Steaming  Fodder  for  Cattle. 


The  question  “  does  it  pay?” — asked  with 
reference  to  steaming  fodder  for  cows,  is  one 
which  is  pressed  upon  agricultural  editors  with 
more  and  more  force  every  year.  When  a  not¬ 
able  increase  in  the  price  of  hay  occurs,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  to  farmers  to  economize 
in  every  possible  way.  A  few  facts  will  guide 
our  readers  to  a  decision  relative  to  their  partic¬ 
ular  cases  :  1st.  Cooked  food  goes  farther  than 
that  which  is  not  cooked.  It  will  be  within 
bounds  to  say  that  it  will  go  a  quarter  farther. 
If  100  pounds  of  diy  hay  will  produce  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk,  it  will  produce  seven  and  a  half  if 
cooked.  2d.  The  extra  labor  required  to  cook 
the  food  properly,  often  costs  more  than  the 
gain  in  the  quality  of  the  food  is  worth.  3d. 
The  manure  is  worth  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  because  the  food  is 
more  thoroughly  digested,  and  less  is  wasted. — 
4th.  Cooking  always  pays,  provided  it  is  well 
done,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  with  eco¬ 


nomical  apparatus.  5th.  The  best  application 
of  heat  is  usually  by  means  of  steam  generated 
close  at  hand.  6th.  Steam  may  be  generated 
economically  at  a  distance,  and  the  cooking  be 
done  at  the  barn,  provided  the  steam  is  either 
used  for  some  other  purpose  near  where  the 
boiler  stands,  or  a  very  large  quantity  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  steaming  feed.  7th.  Danger  from 
fire  is  a  serious  consideration.  Actual  fires,  or 
narrow  escapes,  have  occurred  on  most  farms 
where  cooking  by  steam  has  been  introduced. 
Care  in  putting  up  the  apparatus,  and  vigilance 
in  its  use  arc  the  only  security  against  fire. 


Catching  Rats. — In  order  to  trap  rats  suc¬ 
cessfully,  they  must  not  have  their  suspicions 
aroused.  If  unmolested  for  a  while,  they  be¬ 
come  vety  much  at  home,  and  may  then  be 
caught  with  ease.  Mr.  Willis  P.  Slorrs,  Paines- 
ville,  O.,  catches  rats  as  follows:  He  uses  a  bar¬ 
rel  upon  which  arc  two  boards  large  enough  to 
cover  it.  One  board  is  nailed  fast,  and  the  other 
one  is  hinged  to  it  so  as  to  form  a  movable  half¬ 
cover.  A  string  is  attached  to  the  movable  part 
of  the  cover,  and  reaches  to  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment  or  place  of  concealment.  The  barrel  is 
nearty  filled  with  old  wheat  screenings,  and  set 
where  the  rats  will  readily  run  to  it  to  feed  ;  the 
half  of  the  cover  being  open,  and  all  other  food 
kept  out  of  their  reach.  The  rats  will  soon  be¬ 
come  unsuspecting,  and  when  a  goodly  number 
have  gathered  within  the  barrel,  the  cover  is 
closed  upon  them  by  pulling  the  string. 


Lawn  Mowers  at  Homo  and  Abroad. 


Well  kept,  closely  shaven  Lawns  are  the  pride 
of  English  gardeners;  and  in  order  that  the  green 
carpets  may  be  kept  in  the  best  order,  various 
machines  have  been  invented,  each  claiming  to 
be  better  than  all  others,  and  enforcing  this 
claim  by  a  long  list  of  lords  and  nobles  upon 
whose  places  it  was  in  use.  The  strife  between 
these  rival  English  Lawn  Mowers  was  lively  and 
amusing,  but  the  makers  have  now  something 
else  to  do;  a  little  American  machine  has  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  English  lawn,  and  English  gar¬ 
deners  and  machine  makers  are  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  The  English  horticultural  journals 
are  amusing  reading  now-a-days,  on  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  Lawrn  Motvers.  The  “  Archi¬ 
medean,”  as  the  American  machine  is  called, 
has  clipped  its  way  into  favor,  and  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  con¬ 
cedes  its  superiority.  There  are  a  number  of 
American  Lawn  Mowers,  essentially  alike  in 
principle,  but  differing  in  mechanical  details.—* 
They  all  have  a  two-edged,  spiral  knife,  which 
revolves  rapidly  against  a  straight-edged,  station¬ 
ary  one.  Hill’s  Mower  was  the  first  made  on 
this  plan,  and  is  essentially  the  one  now  known 
abroad  as  the  Archimedean;  not  only  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  portion  of  the  American  machines  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  English  ones,  but  the 
gathering  of  the  grass  is  dispensed  with.  The 
taking-up  apparatus  adds  to  the  weight  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  machine,  and  much  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  emptying  the  gathering-box.  This 
scattering  of  the  clippings  upon  the  lawn  is  the 
troublesome  point  with  some  of  the  English 
writers,  and  much  fine  writing  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  showing  that  it  will  never  do.  The  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle,  in  summing  up  the  points  in 
favor  of  the  American  machine,  concludes  thus : 
“It  will  cut  grass  wdiere  our  ordinary  mowers 
would  be  of  no  service.  To  the  scattering  of 
the  grass  instead  of  gathering  it  up,  there  is  de¬ 
cidedly  some  objection  ;  but  where,  as  it  is  rec- 
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ommcncled,  the  lawn  is  cut  regularly  twice  a 
week,  as  it  should  be,  the  objection  is  very 
trivial ;  and  in  the  other  cases,  the  time  saved  in 
the  cutting  compensates  for  the  loss  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  swept  up,  if  found  desirable.” — In  tins 
country  the  popular  machine  is  the  Landscape 
Lawn  Mower,  which  in  several  particulars 
has  improvements  over  the  Archimedean.  We 
have  used  one  the  past  summer  with  much  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  are  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  the  ease  with  which  it  works, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  that  it  does. 
- - - —•«!*- - -  «- - 

l  The  Summer,  or  Wood  Duck. 

This  familiar,  native  species  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
all  ducks.  We  can  hardly  compare  its  delicate 
beauties,  its  gay  and  richly  tinted  feathers,  its 
vivacious  motions,  whether  upon  land  or  water, 


or  on  the  wing,  with  the  deliberate  movements, 
and  snowy  plumage  of  the  majestic  swan,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  this  single  ex¬ 
ception  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  waterfowls. 
It  is  notable  as  being  the  only  wild  duck  which 
remains  naturally  with  us  during  the  summer. 
A  few  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  on  the  prairies, 
and  belated  pairs  of  several  other  species  breed 
within  the  United  States,  but  the  Wood  Duck  is 
here  at  home.  It  seeks  retired  wooded  streams 
or  lakes,  and  in  a  quiet  nook  finds  some  hole 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  water,  where  a 
dead  limb  has  decayed,  which  may  easily  be 
cleaned  out  and  made  fit  for  a  nest,  where  it 
may  rear  its  young.  The  pair  are  devoted 
nurses,  and  a  prettier  sight  can  hardly  be  im¬ 
agined  than  such  a  family,  as  they  scoot  about 
among  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  hunting  for 
seeds,  water  insects,  and  minute  shell-fish. 
They  breed  but  once,  and  the  young  are  able  to 


fly  soon  after  midsummer.  Their  geographical 
range  is  from  Texas  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  This  duck  seldom  winters 
further  north  than  Maryland,  and  it  is  protected 
by  law  from  reckless  sportsmen  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  As  the  country  becomes  settled, 
we  must  expect  to  see  it  gradually  disappear, 
but  its  extinction  need  not  be  anticipated,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  easily  domesticated;  where 
its  natural  habits  are  studied  and  accommodated, 
it  breeds  and  does  well  in  confinement,  if  pin¬ 
ioned,  but  has  a  permanent  tendency  to  roam 
and  return  to  the  wild  state  unless  its  wings  are 
cut.  It  loses  its  brilliant  plumage  also,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  unless  it  be  bred  in  a  half¬ 
wild  state,  and  can  get  its  natural,  wild  food. 
When  these  conditions  arc  provided,  though  it 
may  be  tame  enough  to  feed  from  the  hand 
and  run  with  other  ducks  in  the  yard  during 
the  winter,  it  will  breed  freely  if  unmolested. 
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Ornamental  Shrubs— The  Bladder  Sennas. 


The  Bladder  Sennas,  or  Coluteas ,  are  desira¬ 
ble  in  a  collection  of  shrubbery,  as  they  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  though  not  particularly 
showy,  are  pleasing  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit.-— 


BLADDER  SENNA. — (  Colutcd  Haleppica.) 

They  belong  to  the  Leguminosae,  or  Pulse  Fami¬ 
ly,  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  Locust.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  small  clusters  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf,  and  are  of  the  shape  and  size 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flowers  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  thin,  bladdery  pods,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  inflated  ;  these,  when  suddenly 
pressed,  burst  -with  a  small  report.  The  pods 
being  usually  of  a  reddish  color,  the  shrub  is 
quite  attractive  in  fruit.  The  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  bladder-like  character 
of  the  pods,  has  given  the  popular  name.  The 
origin  of  Colutea,  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus,  is  unknown.  Several  species  are  given 
in  the  books,  most  of  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  Colutea  wrborescens,  the  common 
Bladder  Senna  of  Southern  Europe.  Our  en¬ 
graving  is  taken  from  the  one  known  as  the 
Aleppo  Bladder  Senna,  Colutea  Haleppica. 

<——  ■  ng»  a  — i  g— afte. 


The  Elegant  Humea. 

In  the  ornamentation  of  the  Flower  Garden 
at  Central  Park,  the  Humea  is  introduced  with 
fine  effect.  The  engraving  which  we  present, 
while  it  gives  the  form  and  habit  of  the  plant, 
cannot  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  real  beauty. 
One  must  imagine  a  plant  of  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  bight,  with  its  gracefully  pendent  branch¬ 
es  stirred  by  the  breeze,  and  crowded  with  mi¬ 


nute  crimson  or  purplish  flowers,  to  have  an 
idea  of  its  elegance.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Composite  Family;  its  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  small,  and  covered  by  a  colored  involucre, 
which  is  the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  The 
flowers  have  the  dry,  papery  character  of  the 
Rhodanthe  and 
others  of  the 
“  Everlastings,  ” 
and  like  them 
may  be  used  for 
winter  bouquets. 

This  Humea  is 
no  novelty,  as  it 
was  introduced 
into  cultivation 
from  Australia  in 
1800;  still  it  is, 
in  this  country  at 
least,  very  rarely 
seen.  The  reason 
it  is  so  seldom 
grown,  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a 
biennial.  Our 
people  are  gener¬ 
ally  too  impa¬ 
tient,  to  grow  a 
plant  a  whole 
year  in  hope  of 
its  flowering  the 
next ;  and  in  the 
desire  for  imme¬ 
diate  returns,  they 
overlook  many 
beautiful  things. 

The  seeds  are 
sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the 
young  plants, 
when  large 
enough,  are  pot¬ 
ted  singly,  and 
are  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  all 
winter.  In  spring 
they  are  turned 
out  into  a  rich  border  or  bed,  and  usual¬ 
ly  come  into  flower  in  July.  The  plants  may 
be  put  in  groups  of  several,  but  well-grown 
specimens  placed  singly  upon  the  lawn  produce 
a  fine  effect.  At  flowering  time  the  leaves  die 
away,  and  the  plant  looks  naked  at  the  base,  a 
defect  which  may  be  concealed  by  setting  some 
other  plants  around  it.  The  young  Humeas, 
during  the  first  year,  have  so  strong  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  tobacco,  that  several  have  mistaken 
our  young  plants  for  “  the  weed.”  Unlike  that, 
the  leaves  of  the  Humea  have  a  spicy  fragrance, 
compared  by  some  to  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
genus  was  named  in  honor  of  Lady  Hume. 
■— — — - - 

The  Culture  of  Spinach. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


“marker,”  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  inches  apart. 
The  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly,  we  prefer  to  do 
it  always  by  hand,  using  about  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
acre;  when  thickly  sown,  the  plants  can  be 
thinned  out  so  that  a  much  larger  yield  will  be 
given.  We  sow  here  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of 


As  September  is  the  time  in  this  region  for 
sowing  the  winter  and  spring  crop  of  spinach,  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  your  readers. 
Any  soil  that  will  grow  a  good  corn  crop,  will 
grow  spinach,  though,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  vegetables  in  which  the  leaf  or  stem  is  the 
part  used,  the  land  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich. 
Our  practice  is  to  grow  it  on  our  best  soils,  ap¬ 
plying  not  less  than  50  tons  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  or,  in  lieu  of  stable  manure, 
one  ton  of  bone-dust;  or  about  1,200  lbs.  guano, 
sown  after  plowing,  and  deeply  harrowed  in. — 
The  rows  are  made  with  the  ordinary  garden 


the  elegant  nuMEA. — {Humea  dcgans.) 

September,  and  quite  frequently  sell,  by  thin¬ 
ning  out,  50  or  75  barrels  from  an  acre,  which 
usually,  in  October  and  November,  sells  for  $2 
per  barrel.  This  thinning  out,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  out  the  plants  where  thickest  with  a 
knife,  if  carefully  performed,  does  not  at  all  in¬ 
jure  the  main  crop,  which  is  to  stand  over  win¬ 
ter  until  spring.  I  may  here  caution  the  inex¬ 
perienced  of  the  necessity  of  treading  down  the 
soil  on  the  seed,  if  the  land  is  dry;  the  crop  is 
often  ruined  by  the  want  of  this  precaution, 
in  continued  hot,  dry  spells  that  are  frequent 
with  us  during  September.  If  the  soil  is  left 
loose,  the  hot  air  shrivels  up  the  seed  so  that  it 
will  never  germinate.  If  a  heavy  roller  is  not 
at  hand,  the  best  way  is  to  tread  in  each  row 
with  the  feet.  The  same  precaution  is  necessary 
in  the  sowing  for  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants ;  at 
this  season  these  are  often  lost  from  the  same 
cause.  There  has  some  question  arisen  of  late 
whether  the  round  or  prickly  seeded  Spinach  is 
the  best;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  makes  but  lit¬ 
tle  difference  which  kind  is  used,  though  we  use 
the  round  almost  exclusively,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
to  sow.  The  price  of  Spinach  in  the  New  York 
market,  last  year  in  February,  for  a  few  days, 
reached  $10  per  barrel,  although  the  average  for 
the  spring  months  of  April  and  May,  (its  regu¬ 
lar  time  of  selling,)  was  not  more  than  $3 
per  barrel,  but  fair  crops  give  a  yield  of  200  bar¬ 
rels  per  acre ;  at  a  high  estimate,  the  expenses 
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•will  not  exceed  $300  per  acre,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  claim  a  net  profit  of  $300,  although  extra- 
brdinary  crops  often  do  much  more  than  this.  A 
near  neighbor  of  mine  realized  $900  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  last  spring,  getting  the  land 
cleared  early  enough  in  May  to  succeed  the 
Spinach  with  a  crop  of  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage. — 
Spinach  is  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country;  but  in  districts  where  the 
thermometer  falls  below  zero,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  it  up  about  Christmas  with  hay,  straw,  of 
leaves,  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches;  it  is  best 
done  just  as  a  snow  storm  is  setting  in,  as  the 
snow  settles  down  the  covering,  and  keeps  it 
from  blowing  off.  Spinach  is  yet  comparative¬ 
ly  little  grown  for  our  Northern  markets  at  the 
South,  but  no  doubt  soon  will  be;  in  such  lati¬ 
tudes  as  Charleston  and  Savannah,  it  should  be 
Sown  in  October  and  November,  and  would  be 
in  fine  order  for  use  in  February.  At  this  cool 
season  it  could  be  shipped  with  safety,  as  it  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  three  or  four  days 
if  packed,  and  would  command  a  rapid  sale  at 
the  time  "when  our  northern  crops  are  still  fro¬ 
zen  solid.  There  is  another  vegetable  but  little 
known  outside  of  New  York,  which  is  called 
German  Sprouts ,  properly  Siberian  Kale;  its 
cultivation  is  identical  with  that  of  Spinach,  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  2  to  3  lbs.  of  seed  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  It  sells  at  nearly  the  same  rates,  and 
is  used  in  the  same  way;  hundreds  of  acres  of 
Sprouts  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  (on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey).  It  is 
mainly  used  by  our  German  population,  who 
show  their  good  taste  in  preferring  it  to  head¬ 
ing  cabbage,  of  which  it  is  only  a  variety. — 
Sprouts,  like  Spinach,  might  also  be  successful¬ 
ly  grown  at  the  South  ;  though  I  doubt  if  they 
would  bring  as  high  a  price  early  in  the  season. 


Fruit  Ladders. 

In  years  of  plenty  it  is  only  the  best  fruit  that 
brings  good  prices.  One  step  towards  having 
good  fruit  is  to  secure  careful  picking,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  convenient  ladders.  For  low  trees,  step- 
ladders  will  be  found  serviceable.  Fig.  2  gives 
the  ordinary  step-ladder  used  in  the  peach  or¬ 
chards  of  Delaware.  It  is  made  of  two  boards 
10  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick  for 
the  sides ;  the  steps  are  of  the  same  material,  let 
into  grooves  in  the  side  pieces.  At  the  top  is  a 
board  about  10  inches  wide,  upon  which  the 
basket  stands.  The  support  is  of  two  narrow 
strips,  strengthened  by  cross-bars;  this  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  steps  by  an  iron  rod  passing 
through  its  ends,  and  through  the  side  pieces. — 


steps,  as  in  figure  1.  The  top  step  has  a  board 
nailed  to  it  to  receive  the  basket.  The  other 
two  pieces  are  made  to  serve  as  supports  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  In  both  these  ladders  the 
bottom  is  wider  than  the  top,  in  order  that  they 
may  stand  firmly.  It  is  often  the  case  that  lad¬ 
ders  much  taller  than  these  are  required.  A 
common  ladder,  which  should  have  iron  points 


Fig.  1.  step-ladders. 

A  cheaper  ladder  is  made  of  four  pieces  of 
shingling  lath.  Two  of  these  have  strips  of  the 
same  material  nailed  opposite  each  other  for 


Fig.  3.— EXTENSION  LADDER.. 

at  the  bottom  of  each  side  piece,  may  be  so 
guyed  with  ropes  as  to  be  perfectly  safe.  It 
takes  considerable  time  to  change  the  position 
of  such  a  ladder,  and  it  will  be  found  more  con¬ 
venient  to  support  it  by  means  of  wooden  stays 
of  a  proper  length.  In  September  1868,  and 
January  1869,  we  illustrated  two  very  efficient 
methods  of  doing  this.  Another  form  of  ladder 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  George  II.  Russel,  which  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  It  is  really  two  ladders 
hinged  together,  and  may  be  used  by  two  per¬ 
sons  at  once.  The  dimensions  arc :  side  pieces 
9  feet  long  and  3  by  l1 |3  inches.  Width  of  ladder 
1  foot  9  inches,  distance  between  the  rounds,  1 
foot  4  inches.  Long  hinges  of  malleable  iron 
are  used  to  fasten  the  two  parts  together,  as 
shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving.  The 
basket  can  be  placed  upon  the  upper  two  rounds. 
By  opening  out  this,  and  using  it  with  the 
hinges  down,  it  will  answer  as  a  single  ladder. 

- *o~i —  - - 

In  Our  Garden. 

[The  following  letter  from  Galen  Oderkirk 
contains  numerous  good  suggestions,  but  in  pre¬ 
senting  it  we  must  dissent 
from  the  writer’s  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Onion  Slug.  We  do  not  think 
it  could  have  easily  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  seed. —Eds.] 
During  the  long  drouth  we 
have  experienced  here  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  nothing  in 
our  gardens  has  excelled  the 
cucumbers.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  we  transplant 
to  rows  rather  than  hills.  The 
seed  was  started  upon  sods 
three  inches  square.  It  germi¬ 
nated  in  the  hot-house  about 
Fig.  2.  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and 

the  plants  have  so  flourished  that  we  had  cucum¬ 
bers  upon  the  fourth  of  July.  The  rows  are  five 
feet  apart,  and  the  vines  arc  at  intervals  of  three 


feet.  We  prefer  sprinkling  our  fertilizers  along 
the  rows,  to  manuring  in  hills,  or  beneath  each 
plant.  Had  we  reared  the  vines  upon  hills  in 
the  usual  manner,  they  would  have  dried  out 
in  such  a  drouth  as  they  have  experienced. 

For  early  cabbage  we  plant  the  Winnigstadt, 
with  a  few  Early  York,  and  some  new  varieties 
for  trial.  The  Winnigstadt  being  larger  and 
tighter-leaved  than  any  other  variety,  brings  a 
-better  price,  or  at  least  finds  a  more  ready  sale 
than  other  early  varieties.  Between  our  rows 
of  cabbage  plants  we  set  lettuce  and  early 
radishes,  which  mature  without  molesting  the 
cabbages,  and  can  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  tenth 
of  July.  Since  that  period  we  have  harrowed 
the  cabbages  and  by  aid  of  the  rain  they  seem 
beyond  injury  from  any  insects.  The  latter 
have  not  troubled  us  much  this  season;  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  lime  and 
salt  in  the  ground. 

In  the  current  season  we  have  had  among  our 
onions  a  pest  which  defied  our  lime  and  salt, 
or  suds  and  tar-water, — an  Onion  Slug.  We 
have  heard  much  of  this  noxious  mollusk, 
but  we  have  raised  onions  very  successfully  for 
fifteen  ye&rs,  and  never  experienced  this  pest. 
Why  ?  Without  doubt  for  the  reason  that  we 
had  pure  seed  to  begin  with,  and  have  raised 
our  own  ever  since,  until  last  year.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season  we  bought  seed  from  Mass,  contain¬ 
ing  these  slugs  in  embryo.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
fumigated  the  seed  it  would  have  been  different; 
but  as  it  is,  as  much  labor  has  been  spent  for 
nothing  as  would  have  resulted,  other  things 
being  as  usual,  in  four  hundred  bushels  of 
onions  more  than  we  will  have.  We  have 
sown  turnips  in  the  long  gaps  where  the  slugs 
worked  ruin  to  the  onions.  The  turnip  seed 
had  no  larvae  in  it ;  the  slugs  are  done  with  their 
work,  and  we  live  in  hope  of  a  crop  from  the 
rich,  moist  soil.  But  we  caution  purchasers  to 
soak  in  copperas  water  or  fumigate  their  seeds 
when  there  is  the  least  apprehension  of  results 
like  the  one  we  experience.  We  almost  always 
raise  our  own  seeds.  Onions  as  a  specialty,  we 
rely  upon,  as  they  usually  have  resulted  in  good 
profits.  They  have  always  brought  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  and  sometimes  $2.  They  arc  more 
profitable  at  fifty  cents  than  potatoes.  Early 
peas  and  beans  have  been  very  prolific  with  us; 
so  also  have  salad,  beets,  and  early  onion  sets. 
The  raspberries  in  this  locality  have  been  as 
plenty  as  last  season.  Prices  have  averaged  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  cents..  The  time,  toil,  and 
expense  of  producing  and  marketing  a  quart  of 
berries  are  more  than  this  sum,  with  the  majority 
who  raise  raspberries.  The  Doolittle  variety 
has  been  a  drug  on  the  market,  selling  as  low 
as  at  five  cents  a  quart.  Our  fruit-growers  here 
have  as  yet,  I  blush  to  own  it,  not  associated 
together,  either  in  keeping  prices  to  a  profitable 
level  or  in  assembling  to  interchange  ideas 
upon  the  subjects  connected  with  their  business. 
Enthusiastic  writers, — who  often  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  a  locality  from  one  unexceptional  sea¬ 
son, — have  praised  our  district  as  of  the  highest 
excellence  for  small  fruits.  Nearly  every  one 
has  therefore  entered  the  business.  If  there 
were  association  among  us  sufficient  to  demand 
and  require  profitable  results  from  investment 
and  labor,  perhaps  no  better  section  exists  for 
fruit  growing  than  this.  But  I  think  many 
have  been  induced  to  spend  labor  and  means 
upon  a  business  which  must  prove,  as  it  has 
again  and  again  proved,  unremunerative.  In¬ 
discriminate  praise  of  locality,  conceit,  and  en¬ 
tire  lack  of  association,  among  horticulturists, 
are  productive  of  failure  everywhere.  I  hope 
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those  who  read  this  will  do  something  towards 
association  in  every  section  lacking  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Experience  universally  teaches  that 
“  union  is  strength.”  Tiie  only  question  is  how 
to  unite.  What  I  have  said  in  relation  to  rasp¬ 
berries  is  equally  true  ot'  strawberries,  and  oili¬ 
er  small  fruits  in  this  section. 


Gardens  or  Greenhouses  upon  the  Roof. 


BY  SAMUEL  B.  PAESONS. 


Some  ten  years  ago  we  suggested  an  idea  of 
roof  gardens,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Agri¬ 


Fi£T.  1. — MANSARD  ROOF  CONVERTED  INTO  A  GREENHOUSE. 


Mansard-roof  glazed  in  this  manner  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  Now  for  heating:  Every  one  knoivs 
that  the  upper  rooms  of  his  house  are  so  warm 
from  the  ascending  heat  of  his  furnace  that  reg¬ 
isters  are  scarcely  needed.  Let  the  doors  be 
kept  open  and  the  waste  heat  of  the  house  will 
keep  the  garret  at  the  highest  desirable  temper¬ 
ature.  Thus  the  greenhouse  is  heated  without 
any  extra  trouble  or  expenditure. 

Its  care  would  be  a  pleasant  recreation  for 
any  of  the  family,  provided  they  enjoy  working 
among  plants  as  much  as  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
would  leave  the  counting-house  and  its  engross¬ 
ing  cares  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  leisurely  dining,  would 
put  on  an  apron  and  go  among 
his  camellias,  potting  and  trim¬ 
ming,  and  enjoying  their  beauty 
while  giving  them  those  nice 
manipulations  which  only  a  true 
lover  of  flowers  knows  howr  to 
administer.  A  lady  fresh  from 
such  occupations  would  lend  new 
charms  to  the  evening  hours ;  and 
the  memory  of  her  children  in  the 
upper  air  would  always  have  pow¬ 
er  to  bring  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  or 
a  glad  expression  to  her  lip.  And 
then  the  pleasure  of  cutting  one’s 
own  flowers  or  sending  to  a  friend 
one’s  own  roses  or  camellias  or 


culturist  to  its  numerous  readers.  Since  that 
time  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  Man¬ 
sard  roof  has  increased  the  availability  of  our 
plan,  and  has  led  to  numerous  inquiries  which 
make  necessary  an  improved  description.  Time 
has  not  diminished  our  sense  of  the  value  of  an 
adaptation  of  this  idea  to  city  buildings  where 
land  is  almost  fabulous  in  price,  and  the  air  in 
which  to  build  is  free  of  cost. 

Marvellous  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  beauty  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
and  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  them  by  the 
monarclis  of  that  magnificent  and  wonderful 
city.  We  think  of  their  beauty  as  something 
unattainable  now,  and  scarcely  realize  that  in 
any  of  our  cities  they  can  be  rivaled  without  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditure.  It  is  within  the 
means  of  any  man  who  builds  a  house  to  rent 
for  $800  per  year,  to  have  a  garden  on  the  roof 
which,  during  the  summer  can  be  filled  with 
the  most  luscious  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  etc., 
and  in  the  winter  with  plants,  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  which  will  afford  a  charm  far 
beyond  the  trifling  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

A  glass  roof  costs  very  little  more  than  a  tin 
or  slate  one.  Let  the  roof,  therefore,  be  cov- 
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PLAN  OF  GREENHOUSE  WITH  PLANTS  BEDDED  OUT. 


ered  with  glass,  and  let  the  garret  floor  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  concrete,  sloping  gently  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  sides,  around  which  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  floor  can  carry  the  moisture  or  drip 
into  the  leaders  which  pass  from  the  roof  of 
every  house  to  the  ground.  With  this  slight 
expense,  a  perfect  greenhouse  may  be  had.  A 


Black  Hamburg  grapes,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  case  the  demands  of  the  counting-house  or 
the  drawing-room  are  too  engrossing  to  allow 
any  attention  to  flowers,  there  are  numerous 
florists  in  every  city  who  would  be  glad  to  keep 
such  a  place  in  perfect  order  for 
a  very  moderate  compensation. 

If  a  little  extra  strength  is 
given  to  the  beams  which 
sustain  the  upper  story,  suf¬ 
ficient  earth  could  be  placed 
there  to  lay  out  •  the  whole 
space  of  twenty-five  by  fifty 
feet  as  a  garden,  with  winding 
walks,  delightful  carpets  of 
moss  and  roses,  camellias,  etc., 
planted  in  the  soil,  as  in  figure 
2.  By  this  mode  the  illusion 
will  be  complete,  and  in  the 

middle  of  winter  one  may  1  ,"AN  01' 

have  a  tropical  landscape.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  greenhouses  of  Prince  Demidoff,  at 
Florence,  will  have  some  conception  of  the 
beauty  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  plants. 

But  for  fruit  as  well  as  flower  culture  the  use 
of  pots  will  be  preferable.  Let  us  see  what  can 
be  done  with  these.  The  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  nearly  every 
good  city  house  is  more  than 
twelve  hundred  square  feet. 
Deducting  the  space  required 
for  the  walks  and  the  stairway, 
there  will  be  more  than  eight 
hundred  square  feet  on  which 
pots  can  be  placed. — By  the 
most  approved  mode  of  prun¬ 
ing  for  pot  culture,  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  foliage  in  a  fruit-tree 
should  not  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  pot.  We  could  thus 
place  eight  hundred  fruit-trees 
in  the  garden,  but  in  order  to  give  abundant 
room  and  air,  we  will  estimate  for  only  two 
hundred.  If  one  wishes  no  flowers,  but  fruit 
only,  he  can  harm  forced  peaches  and  nectarines 
at  a  season  when  he  cannot  buy  them  of  the 
confectioner  for  less  than  a  dollar  each.  The 
two  hundred  trees  ought  readily  to  yield  a  crop 


of  a  thousand  peaches.  If  one’s  taste  runs  on 
strawberries  these  will  yield  a  good  return. 

But  if  it  be  desired  to  have  the  house  filled 
with  flowers  through  the  winter,  we  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  forced  fruit.  We  can,  however,  have 
flowers,  stone  fruit,  and  Black  Hamburg  grapes 
in  succession.  If  the  house  has  been  filled  with 
flowering  plants  in  the  winter,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  yard  room,  they  can  be  taken  out  and 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  yard  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  house  can  then 
be  filled  with  peaches,  plums,  and  nectarines  in 
pots,  which  can  be  obtained  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  ready  for  fruiting,  or  prepared  the  previous 
year  by  the  florist  having  charge  of  the  house, 
and  kept  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter.  These 
can  remain  in  the  house  until  the  fruit  has  at¬ 
tained  sufficient  size  to  be  safe  from  the  enreu- 
lio,  when  they  also  can  be  grouped  in  the  yard 
where  they  will  grow,  and  ripen  early  and  well. 
Their  place  in  the  house  can  then  be  supplied 
with  grapes  in  pots  which  have  been  retarded 
by  being  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  in  the  cellar. 
These  will  then  bear  abundantly  during  the 
summer,  and,  before  the  flowering  plants  require 
to  be  taken  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  will  duly 
respond  to  the  tiller  in  Black  Hamburg's  and 
Muscats.  Two  pounds  to  each  vine,  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  grapes  would  be  a  moder¬ 
ate  estimate  for  the  space  mentioned. 

Both  stone  fruits  and  grapes  are  easily  man¬ 
aged,  and  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
soon  learn  to  grow  them  even  if  his  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  midst  of  dry  goods  or  hard¬ 
ware  ;  if,  however,  his  own  skill  fails  him,  florists 
are  alwavs  attainable.  Here  then  are  new  lux¬ 


GREENHOUSE  WITH  SHELVES  AND  STAND. 

uries — flowers,  peaches,  and  grapes— within  the 
reach  of  every  man  of  moderate  means. 

If  the  capabilities  of  this  plan  and  its  econo¬ 
my  were  thoroughly  understood  by  architects 
and  proprietors,  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  a  roof  garden  would  be  considered  just 
as  essential  an  appendage  to  a  house  as  a  bath¬ 
room.  The  demand  for  care  takers  would  bring 
forward  a  host  of  candidates  for  this  new  branch 
of  industry,  and  it  might  furnish  an  excellent 
and  remunerative  vocation  for  women. 


The  Twelve-Spotted  Squash-Beetle. — 
Last  month  we  gave  on  page  303,  an  "engraving 
and  some  account  of  the  Twelve-Spotted  Squash- 
Beetle — Diabrotica  12-punctata.  Heretofore  we 
had  only  known 
perfect  insects, 
finding  them  so 


Fig.  1.  LARVA. 

structive  we  had  picked  them  off  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  propagate.  This  year  the  in- 
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beau-grass. — (  Yucca  filamcntosa.) 


white-spotted  calla. — ( Iiichardia  albo-maculata.) 


sects  came  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  disposed 
of  by  hand-picking,  and  they  produced  larvae  in 
abundance,  which  are  quite  equal  in  their  rav¬ 
ages  to  their  troublesome  parents.  Tiie  full- 
grown  larva,  or  “grub,”  is  about  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  covered  with 
spines,  which  are  yellow  near  the  body  and 
black  above.  These  are  themselves  armed 
with  short  bristles.  As  the  larva  has  six  of 
these  spines  upon  each  ring  of  its  body,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  formidable  appearance  under  the  magni¬ 
fier.  The  engraving  (fig.  1,)  shows  the  larva  of 
twice  the  natural  size.  It  eats  the  cellular  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  leaves,  in  circular  patches,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  leaving  the  net-work  of  fibres, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  They  seem  to  work  upon 
either  side  of  the  leaf  indiscriminately.  "We 
made  an  application  of  powdered  white  helle¬ 
bore  to  the  vines,  without  any  marked  effect, 
and  have  since  resorted  to  hand-picking. 

- ^  < - -wnCtB"  »  O* 

Tying  Material— The  Bear-grass,  or  Ad¬ 
am’s  Needle. — ( Yucca  filamcntosa.) 

The  commonest  of  the  Yuccas  is  the  Y.  fila - 
mentosa,  commonly  known  as  Bear-grass  and 
Adam’s  Needle,  and  in  some  localities  called 
Cliff-Lily  and  Gardener’s  T  wine.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  being  found  wild  as  far  north  as  Virginia, 
and  is  quite  common  further  south.  It  has  long 
been  known  in  our  gardens,  and  of  late  years 
has  become  quite  popular;  fine  old  specimens 
being  highly  ornamental  for  their  leaves,  and 
surpassingly  beautiful  when  they  throw  up  their 
enormous  panicles  of  white  flowmrs.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  useful  rather  than  as 


an  ornamental 
plant.  An  article 
on  tying  ma¬ 
terials  on  page 
2G1  (July),  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Jas. 

T.  "Worthington, 
of  Chill  icotlie, 

0.,to  present  the 
claims  of  the 
Yucca  as  a  su¬ 
perior  article 
for  bands  and 
strings.  Mr.  "W. 
considers  it  of 
great  value,  not 
only  to  the  gar¬ 
dener  but  to  the 
farmer,  and  ad¬ 
vocates  its  culti¬ 
vation  for  its 
useful  leaves.  He 
states  that  when 
the  plant  is  well 
established,  or 
the  third  year 
after  planting 
out  a  shoot  or 
sucker, hundreds 
of  leaves  may  be 
removed  with¬ 
out  injury.  He 
sets  the  plants 
four  feet  apart 
each  way.  Mr. 

Worthington,  in 
a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Scioto 
Gazette,  upon 
the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  says:  “For 
all  purposes 
where  a  string  is  needed,  from  a  bouquet  to  a 
bacon  ham,  including  bands  for  grape-vines  and 
shocks  of  corn,  and  for  garden  vegetables,  it 
has  no  equal  and  requires  only  to  be  generally 
known  to  be  universally  cultivated.”  We  have 
known  the  Yucca  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
Missouri  vineyards,  and  thank  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  for  calling  attention  to  ils  availability  for 
other  purposes.  Plants  are  sold  by  most  nursery¬ 
men,  the  catalogue  price  being  50  cents  each. 

- -  . - -M©W- - ►-» - 

The  White-spotted  Calla. 

(Itichardia  albo-maculata.) 

Last  year  we  received  from  Messrs.  Bennett 
&  Davidson,  Florists,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  a  Calla  quite  unlike  the  well-known 
Ethiopian  Calla,  and  which  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  White-spotted  Calla  ( Iiichardia  albo- 
maculata).  The  present  one  seems  to  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  known,  and  having  grown  it  for  two  seasons 
we  think  it  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  The  plant  is  smaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Calla,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  and 
though  it  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that,  it 
wall  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  leaves 
are  different  in  shape  and  are  distinctly  marked 
with  numerous  w’hite  spots.  The  spots,  though 
they  appear  quite  white  by  reflected  light,  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  are  found  to 
be  translucent.  The  flower,  or  more  properly, 
spathe,  the  shape  of  wdiich  is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  differs  in  form  and  in  size  from  that  of 
the  common  species.  It  is  white  without,  but 
purple  at  the  base  within.  The  plant  is  a  sum¬ 
mer-flowering  one;  planted  out  iu  the  open 


ground  it  has  flourished  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
without  any  care  in  watering,  and  has  thrown 
up  an  abundance  of  foliage  and  a  succession  of 
flowers.  It  produces  seed  freely,  though  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  so  readily  by  offsets  there  is  no  need  of 
growing  it  from  the  seed.  The  thick  rootstock, 
or  “bulb,”  may  be  kept  through  the  winter,  in 
a  dormant  state  in  a  box  of  dry  earth,  in  a 
greenhouse  or  other  place  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  frost.  The  plant  is  from  Natal,  and 
was  first  described  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  in  1SG0. 
A  recent  French  work  mentions  it  as  a  spotted 
variety  of  the  Uicliardia  Africanay  the  common 
Calla,  which  is  an  error,  as  it  is  distinct  from 
that  species  in  several  important  particulars. 


Shallots. — ( Allium  AEscalonicum.) 


The  early  “green  onions”  which  appear  in 
our  city  markets  are  properly  Shallots — a  dif¬ 
ferent  species  from  the  common  onion.  The 
mature  bulbs  are  smaller,  oblong  in  shape,  and 
made  up  of  several  smaller  bulbs,  which  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  skin  like  that  of  an  onion.  They 
keep  with  difficulty,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
start  into  growth.  In  flavor  they  arc  stronger 
than  the  onion.  With  us  they  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  green  state ;  but  abroad  they  are  employed 
when  mature  for  flavoring  soups,  etc*  Being 
perfectly  hardy,  shallots  are  best  planted  in 
September.  The  bulbs  are  broken  up,  and  the 
separate  sets,  or  “cloves,”  arc  planted  in  good 
soil,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  sets  being  six 
inches  apart.  In  planting  they  need  to  be 
simply  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the  fingers. 
They  require  no  protection  during  the  winter. 
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837“  ( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


A  Draped  Ceuter-Table  or  Stand. 


A  friend  who  contrives  to  have  tilings  make  a 
handsome  appearance  with  a  moderate  outlay,  gives 
us  a  drawing  of  the  manner  in  which  she  arranged 
a  center-table.  The  standard  is  such  as  are  used 
for  marble-topped  tables,  and  was  procured  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  Instead  of  a  marble  top,  one  of 
pine  was  used,  which  was  smoothly  covered  with 
green  furniture  rep,  neatly  tacked  on.  A  curtain 


DKAPED  CENTER-TABLE. 


of  the  same  material,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  and 
made  a  little  full,  lias  a  fringe  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
is  tacked  by  its  upper  edge  to  the  table  top.  Gimp 
of  a  color  to  match  is  used  to  cover  and  hide  the 
edges  and  tacks.  The  curtain  is  caught  up  in  plait¬ 
ed  festoons  every  quarter  of  a  yard.  Other  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  used,  and  other  colors  to  harmonize 
with  the  surroundings.  By  the  exercise  of  proper 
taste  and  skill,  one  may  make  very  pretty  chamber 
sets  by  draping-  very  rough  kinds  of  furniture. 


Nursing  the  Sick. 

BY  FAITH  llOCIIESTEIt. 


No  woman  has  alltl^e  womanly  accomplishments 
who  is  unqualified  to  make  her  presence  in  the 
sick-room  a  blessing  to  the  sutferer.  All  rules  for 
behavior  toward  sick  or  well  may  be  summed  up 
by  the  Golden  Rule — do  as  you  would  be  done  by — 
but  in  the  absence  of  experience  it  is  well  to  have 
some  definite  directions. 

You  can  hardly  be  too  careful  about  neatness 
and  order.  The  sick-room  should  be  kept  perfect¬ 
ly  tidy.  Especially  should  all  soiled  garments  and 
utensils  be  removed  and  cleansed  before  a  second 
use.  The  towels^md  napkins  should  be  clean,  and 
the  food  offered  should  be  arranged  to  please  the 
eye.  If  any  thing  is  askew  about  the  curtains  or 
table  cover  or  rugs,  straighten  it  at  once,  or  the 
invalid  will  have. to  do  it  mentally  over  and  over 
again.  To,prevent  the  patient  from  hunting  out 
every  case  of  bad  matching  in  the  figure  of  the  wall¬ 
paper,  or  wearing  the  mind  with  observation  of 
every  defect  iu  the  furniture,  bring-  in  fresh  bou¬ 
quets  of  flowers  or  other  objects  upon  which  the 
eye  loves  to  linger.  Think  of  this  in  arranging 
your  dress.  Avoid  glaring  colors  and  noisy  fabrics, 
and  put  on  your  garments  with  care.  The  patient’s 
bed  should  be  kept  as  clean  and  orderly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Straighten  the  coverings  and  smooth  the 
pillows  quietly,  whenever  they  get  disordered,  and 
in  making  the  bed  at  the  regular  periods,  do  it  with 
care  and  thoroughness.  if  it  is  impossible  to 
chancre  the  bed  linen  daily,  try  to  have  two  sets  and 
alternate  their  use,  so  as  to  have  each  set  aired 
well  when  taken  off  at  night  and  morning. 


Let  all  the  work  of  the  sick-room  be  done  unos¬ 
tentatiously,  so  that,  to  the  patient,  everything  will 
seem  to  be  moving  along  smoothly  and  easily. 
Do  not  question  invalids  when  you  can  avoid  it. 
Get  your  directions  from  the  physician  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  carry  them  out  without  criticism.  If 
you  give  medicine,  be  punctual,  and  say  nothing 
about  it  until  you  have  it  neatly  prepared,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  cups,  spoons  and  phials  out  of  sight. 
Keep  medicine  beyond  the  reach  of  children. 

In  giving  baths,  be  gentle  but  use  so  firm  a 
hand  that  your  patient  will  understand  that  you 
are  self-possessed,  and  need  feel  no  concern.  In 
giving  the  patient  a  general  sponge  bath,  wash 
only  a  part  at  a  time — an  arm  for  instance — and 
wipe  it  before  proceeding  further,  keeping  the  rest 
of  the  body  covered.  Do  not  use  water  that  is  un¬ 
comfortably  cool  to  the  invalid.  If  the  feet  are 
cool,  a  warm  foot  bath  is  very  comforting,  and 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed,  by  using  a 
small,  shallow  tub,  the  sick  person  lying  on  the 
back  with  the  knees  bent — keeping  the  whole  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  blanket ;  and  after  leaving  the  feet  in 
the  warm  water  about  fifteen  minutes,  rub  with  a 
towel  wet  in  cool  water  (to  contract  the  relaxed 
pores  to  their  natural  state,  and  so  prevent  catch¬ 
ing  cold),  and  then  wipe  well  with  a  dry  towel.  A 
jug  filled  with  hot  water  and  rolled  up  iu  flannel  is 
the  best  foot- warmer  to  put  in  bed. 

If  you  know  what  healthful  dishes  will  please 
your  patient,  prepare  them  promptly  without  pre¬ 
vious  consultation.  Observe  the  greatest  delicacy 
in  all  this.  A  nurse  who  would  taste  the  invalid’s 
food,  or  cool  it  with  her  breath,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Never  season  an  invalid’s  food  highly, 
and  remember  that  melted  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  indigestible  things  you  can  offer.  Cream  is 
better  than  butter  on  toast  or  roasted  potatoes. 
There  is  some  danger  of  using  toast  too  freely.  It 
is  more  constipating  than  plain  bread,  and  a  per¬ 
son  confined  to  the  bed  or  to  the  room  is  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  this  than  one  who  has  out-door 
exercise.  Plain,  subacid  fruit,  and  bread  or  gems 
made  of  good  Graham  flour  (minus  a  part  of  the 
bran)  are  the  best  articles  of  diet ;  but  a  variety  can 
be  made  by  using  sometimes  the  various  delicate 
preparations  of  starch,  tapioca,  sago,  rice,  etc.  It 
is  hard  for  a  sick  person  to  wait  long  for  food  when 
hungry.  Don’t  keep  your  patient  waiting  for  any 
thing  if  you  can  help  it.  Minutes  seem  like  hours 
to  an  invalid  at  such  times.  Do  not  rattle  your  news¬ 
paper,  nor  creak  your  chair,  nor  wear  noisy  shoes. 
Speak  in  gentle  tones,  and  do  not  talk  too  much. 
Do  not  allow  your  patient  to  talk  long  at  a  time, 
and  let  the  conversation  take  a  lively  turn.  Better 
not  discuss  diseases.  Do  your  best  to  keep  long¬ 
faced  visitors  away.  Have  no  whispering  in  the 
room  or  just  outside  the  door.  Unless  in  extreme 
cases,  have  the  room  dark  and  quiet,  and  cool  at 
night.  Look  out  for  good  ventilation,  and  air  the 
mattrass  and  bedding  frequently.  Let  in  all  the 
sunshine  you  can  without  hurting  the  invalid’s 
eyes.  Be  as  much  of  a  sunbeam  as  possible  your¬ 
self,  without  being  frivolous,  and  with  patience 
and  faithfulness  you  may  be  able  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good. 


The  Bake-kettle,  or  Skillet. 

BY  AN  “OLD  FOGY.” 


When  cooking  stoves  came  in,  the  bake-kettle,  or 
covered  skillet,  went  out,  and  with  it  went  a  large 
part  of  what  was  good  in  our  American  cookery. 
How  many  of  your  readers  ever  saw  a  bake-kettle  ? 
Probably  only  those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
wood  fire  to  cook  by.  Just  send  an  artist  down  to 
the  back  woods  of  Maine  or  away  “  out  west,”  and 
have  a  drawing  made  of  this  most  capital  kitchen 
utensil.  [We  have  had  the  drawing  made,  and  did 
not  have  to  go  so  far  from  home  for  it. — Ed.] 
“  Pioneers  ”  will  know  what  I  mean  without  a 
drawing.  It  is  a  shallow  kettle  with  a  lid,  which  has 
a  turned-up  edge)  and  upon  which  coals  are  placed; 
and  the  thing  to  be  cooked  is  “  between  two  fires.” 
Those  who  are  roughing  it  in  log  cabins  or  iu  camp, 
know  what  a  useful  thing  it  is.  In  it  the  bread  is 


baked,  meat  roasted  or  fried,  coffee  browned,  dish¬ 
water  heated — in  short,  it  is  the  one  thing  handy  to 
have  in  the  house.  I  say,  much  good  cooking  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  bake-kettle.  It  allowed  food  to 
be  cooked  as  it  seldom  is  by  the  stove — long- con¬ 
tinued,  slow  cooking,  with  all  the  juices  and  flavors 
kept  in.  Were  there  ever  such  chicken  and  veal  pies 
as  our  mothers  used  to  make  in  the  bake-kettle  ? 
We  have  nowadays  what  is  called  roast  veal— half 
burned  and  wholly  spoiled  in  the  stove  oven.  But 
stuff  a  knuckle  of  veal 
and  put  it  in  the  bake- 
kettle  and  let  it  “  sizzle” 
with  fire  above  and  be 
low  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  cooks  quietly 
and  slowly,  all  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  retained,  and 
comes  out  not  only  a 
delicious,  but  a  digest¬ 
ible  morsel.  The  French  who,  say  what  you  will, 
bring  more  skill  and  common  sense  to  the  subject 
of  cooking  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  braise  a 
certain  class  of  dishes,  and  they  have  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  braisier,  or  braisiug-pan,  which  is  really  only 
the  old  bake-kettle  Frenchified.  Ducks,  pigeons, 
and  fowls,  even  if  tough,  may  be  admirably  cooked 
in  the  bake-kettle.  Our  people  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  advantages  of  slow  and  long-continued 
cooking — a  treatment  which  is  hardly  practicable 
in  a  stove  oven,  as  that  dries  as  well  as  cooks.  The 
“modern  improvements”  in  the  way  of  stoves  and 
ranges  have  resulted  in  a  deteriorated  cookery.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  so  far 
as  to  restore  the  bake-kettle  to  the  kitchen — or,  if 
it  will  be  fancied  better,  wo  will  call  it  a  ubi'aisier." 


Something  about  Pickles. 


It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  large  share  of  the 
questions  put  to  the  Household  Department  at  this 
season  should  be  about  an  article  of  food  which  is 
not  nourishing — pickles,  which  to  the  best  stomachs 
are  only  appetizing  and  to  the  weakest  positively 
injurious.  Still  people  will  eat  pickles,  aud  what¬ 
ever  our  “physiological”  friends  may  say,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  things  so  generally  craved  have  some 
use  in  the  animal  economy.  When  our  boys  iu  the 
army  had  the  chronic  diarrhoea,  our  army  surgeons 
usually  allowed  them  to  eat  pickles  and  other 
things,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
be  considered  fatal,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every¬ 
body  the  hopeless  patients  often  recovered.  So 
without  discussing  the  dietetics  of  the  matter,  we 
accept  pickles  as  a  fact.  To  look  at  the  matter 
philosophically,  a  pickle  is  a  mere  vegetable  sponge 
to  hold  vinegar.  Any  vegetable  tissue  that  is  not 
so  fibrous  or  tough  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  masti¬ 
cate,  and  which  has  no  disagreeable  flavor  of  its 
own,  will  answer  for  pickling.  If  the  article  pick- 
led  has  an  acceptable  flavor  of  its  own,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  that  makes  the 
cucumber  the  most  popular  of  all  pickles.  Vege¬ 
tables  which  have  no  marked  taste,  such  as  green 
muskmclons,  arc  made  flavorous  by  the  free  use  of 
spices — like  the  sailor’s  wonderful  stone,  which 
would  make  a  nice  soup  when  the  farmer’s  wife  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  gather  the  odds  and  ends  of  her  kitch¬ 
en  and  garden  to  boil  with  it.  It  is  customary  to 
salt  pickles  before  putting  them  into  vinegar.  Why 
do  we  ? — It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  them 
with  salt,  for  this  can  be  added  to  the  vinegar. 
This  matter  of  salting  pickles  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  osmose ,  which  we  cannot  find  space  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Briefly,  when  a  fresh  vegetable  is  placed  iu 
salt  and  water,  an  interchange  takes  place  between 
the  juices  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  vegetable 
and  the  brine  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  nat¬ 
ural  juices  pass  out  and  the  brine  passes  into  the 
vegetable;  the  brine  being  denser,  it,  according  to 
a  well-known  law,  passes  in  more  slowly  than  the 
juices  of  the  vegetable  pass  out,  and  the  salted 
things  shrivel.  When  salted  pickles  are  placed  iu 
water  the  case  is  reversed,  their  shriveled  tissues  are 
full  of  brine,  much  heavier  than  the  water  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  the  brine  passes  out,  and  the 
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water  goes  in  and  restores  the  plumpness.  Soaked 
•pickles  with  their  tissues  full  of  water  being  put  in¬ 
to  vinegar  readily  become  penetrated  by  that  liq¬ 
uid.  The  question  of  salting  pickles  has  nothing 
to  do  with  flavor,  as  the  finest  pickles  are  those 
from  which  the  salt  is  most  completely  soaked. 
•One  of  the  most,  frequent  questions  is,  “How  can 
I  make  pickles  like  those  put  up  at  the  factories?” 
— We  have  answered  this  more  than  once,  but  will 
repeat,  that  the  pickles  referred  to  ar.e  put  up  in 
colorless  vinegar  made  from  whiskey.  Diluted 
whiskey  will  make  a  vinegar  which  is  almost 
colorless  and  of  a  pure  sour  taste.  Cider  makes 
a  vinegar  which  has  a  color,  it  is  true,  but  a 
most  agreeable  flavor.  Home-made  pickles  should 
bo  prepared  with  regard  to  flavor  rather  than 
appearance.  As  a  general  rule,  vegetables  to 
be  pickled  are  first  put  into  brine,  then  soaked 
to  freshen  them,  and  then  placed  in  vinegar, 
which  may  be'  spiced  or  not,  according  to  taste. 
One  point  is  to  be  noticed:  when  freshened  pickles 
are  put  into  not  very  strong  vinegar,  the  water 
with  which  their  tissues  are  filled,  so  weakens  the 
vinegar  that  the  pickles  are  not  only  not  sour 
enough  to  the  taste,  but  not  enough  so  to  keep  well. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  things  that 
may  be  pickled,  as  there  are  but  few  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  that  may  not  be  so  treated — pickled  peaches 
are  delicious  and  pickled  purslane  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised — a  wide  range  surely.  Some  good  house¬ 
keepers  have,  besides  the  regular  cucumber  and 
other  standard  pickles,  ajar  of 
Mixed,  ok  Indian  Pickle. — The  basis  of  this  is 
usually  sliced  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  broken  into 
bits  and  put  into  brine.  After  these  are  ready,  they 
are  covered  with  spiced  vinegar ;  and  then  such 
pickle  materials,  fruits,  or  vegetables  as  occur 
during  the  season,  are  added  from  tinie  to  time, 
taking  care  that  the  newly  added  things  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  vinegar.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the 
vinegar  is  drained  off,  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  poured  over  the  pickles;  this  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  when  the  pickles  are  stored  away  for 
use,  and  are  usually  better  the  second  year  than  the 
first.  In  the  making  of  the  spiced  vinegar,  proba¬ 
bly  no  two  will  agree.  As  a  suggestion  we  give 
two  recipes.  The  various  directions  differ  greatly, 
the  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  get  in  enough  spice. 
In  looking  them  over,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
toper’s  directions  for  making  punch,  “too  much  of 
lemons,  sugar  and  whiskey,  and  not  enough  wa¬ 
ter.” — One  recipe  gives :  Vinegar,  6  pints  ;  salt,  % 
lb.;  bruised  ginger  root  and  whole  mustard  seed,  2 
oz.  each;  mace,  1  oz.;  shallots,  lb.;  Cayenne 
pepper,  a  dessert  spoonful,  and  some  sliced  horse¬ 
radish.  Simmer  together  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
put  into  a  jar  and  cover  close.  Another,  claimed 
to  be  “  very  superior,”  directs  for  each  gallon  of 
vinegar  6  cloves  of  garlic,  12  shallots,  2  sticks  of 
sliced  horseradish,  4  oz.  bruised  ginger,  2  oz.  whole 
black  pepper,  1  oz.  allspice,  12  cloves,  oz.  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  2  oz.  mustard  seed,  H  lb.  mustard 
(ground)  and  1  oz.  turmeric.  All  the  above,  except 
the  mustard  and  turmeric,  are  put  into  the  jar  with 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  other  pickle  vegetables, 
and  the  vinegar  boiled  and  poured  over  them.  The 
ground  mustard  and  turmeric  arc  to  be  made  into 
a  paste,  with  cold  vinegar  added. 


A  Farmer’s  Holiday. 


BY  CONNECTICUT. 


IVe  do  not  mean  the  fair  when  we  speak  of  a 
farmer’s  holiday.  They  are  good,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  every  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  to 
go  once  a  year  and  take  their  best  products  with 
them.  But  if  you  take  up  your  herd  of  six  best 
Ayrshircs,  and  Joe  takes  the  working  cattle,  and 
Ben  takes  the  stallion,  and  your  wife  takes  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  Susan  takes  the  bread  and  the  bedqnilt, 
and  the  flowers,  you  will  have  a  pretty  busy  time  of 
it,  and  will  feel  when  night  comes  that  the  fair  is 
so  much  like  work,  that  you  cannot  call  it  play. 
A  picnic  will  do.  A  Sabbath-school  picnic  if  you 
please— if  nobody  has  to  make  a  formal  speech— or 
to  bh  bdrbd  with  one.  But  a  day  of  absolute  rest 


we  insist  upou,  as  one  of  the  best  things  that  can 
befall  a  farming  community.  We  work  hard;  we 
arc  isolated;  we  have  too  little  social  enjoyment ; 
and  some  of  us  have  almost  forgotten  how  it  would 
seem  to  be  turned  into  our  own  green  fields  and 
forests  with  no  care  upou  our  minds.  Now,  to  have 
a  good  time,  we  want  some  pleasant  spot  as  the 
place  of  gathering — a  lake  with  wooded  banks,  the 
sea  shore,  a  grove,  a  hill  or  mountain  with  berries 
or  nuts,  or  some  amusement  for  the  children  and 
young  folks.  It  should  not  bo  so  far  olf  or  so  ex¬ 
pensive  to  reach  that  any  will  be  deterred  from 
going.  Let  every  family  take  along  its  own  pro¬ 
visions  and  make  common  stock  at  the  gathering. 
Then  we  want  congenial  society  ;  men  and  women 
of  like  tastes  and  sympathies,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  worry  about  dress  or  grammar;  no  stiffness 
or  stilted  propriety.  Then  the  less  management 
the  thing  has,  the  better.  You  want  some  one  or 
more  to  take  the  responsibility' of  appointing  the 
time  and  the  place,  and  of  giving  the  invitations ; 
and  then  let  the  amusements  be  determined  by  the 
tastes  of  the  company.  If  you  cannot  trust  the 
company  to  arrange  this  matter,  you  should  not  be 
of  the  party.  An  excursion  by  rail  or  steamer  is  a 
very  good  thing ;  as  then  there  are  no  horses  to  be 
fed  at  the  place  of  gathering,  and  there  is  no  care 
except  for  the  picnic  baskets.  The  entire  change 
of  scene,  the  ride  or  sail,  is  a  great  refreshment. 
But  in  this  case  the  company  will  have  to  be  much 
larger  to  make  the  thing  pay,  and  the  manager  will 
have  to  take  much  more  responsibility.  We  lately 
fell  upon  a  party  of  this  kind  encamped  for  the  day 
in  a  beautiful  grove  upon  the  shores  of  one  of  the 
lakes  in  which  New  England  abounds.  The  rail¬ 
road  cars  dropped  the  company  at  the  grove  which 
had  been  conveniently  fitted  up  for  such  occasions. 
There  was  abundant  shade,  green  grass,  nice 
spring's,  flowers,  and  rustic  seats  and  tables  for  a 
multitude.  AVe  hail  the  multiplication  of  these 
places  of  rural  resort,  away  from  cities  and  grog 
shops,  as  a  good  omen  of  our  times.  Let  us  have 
more  of  Nature  aud  occasionally  a  day  of  rest. 


Domestic  Wines. 

Here  is  quite  a  file  of  letters  asking  how  to  make 
wine  of  blackberries,  elderberries,  strawberries,  and 
— of  all  things  in  the  world,  tomatoes.  AVe  think 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  compounds  are  more 
productive  of  evil  than  of  good.  All  fruit  juices, 
some  with  and  some  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
will  make  alcoholic  liquids,  which  are  by  some  used 
“medicinally,”  and  by  others  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality.  Many  of  our  readers  can  recollect 
having  swallowed  vile  compounds  of  this  kind 
rather  than  offend  the  kind  hostess  who  presented 
it  saying,  “it  is  only  some  blackberry  wine  that 
I  made  myself.” — Of  the  medicinal  value  of  these 
“wines”  we  have  strong  doubts.  If  alcohol  is 
needed  as  a  remedy,  which  it  sometimes  is,  but  less 
frequently  than  many  suppose,  a  physician  will  pre¬ 
scribe  pure  whiskey  in  preference  to  any  of  these 
domestic  productions.  Alcohol  is  the  same  thing, 
no  matter  how  produced,  and  whiskey  contains  a 
nearly  constant  proportion  of  this,  while  the  home¬ 
made  “  wines”  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  and  be 
more  or  less  qualified  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
sugar,  and  aromatic  or  other  principles  contained  in 
the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  medicinal  effects  of 
blackberry,  elderberry,  and  other  “  w'ines.”  We 
have  noticed  that,  when  these  things  were  known  to 
be  in  the  house,  the  complaints  which  they  arc  sup¬ 
posed  to  cure  were  of  more  than  ordinary  occur¬ 
rence.  That  blackberry  cordial,  for  wrc  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  wine,  may  be  sometimes  useful  we  do  not 
doubt;  but  put  the  blackberries  in  a  jug,  and  cover 
them  with  whiskey  and  call  it  “tincture  of  black¬ 
berry,”  and  keep  it  as  a  medicine ;  the  sole  virtue 
of  which  over  and  above  the  stimulating  quality  of 
the  whiskey  is  due  to  a  little  astringency  derived 
from  the  berries,  and  in  this  particular  a  handful  of 
the  blackberry  root  is  worth  a  bushel  of  berries. 
So  much  for  the  medical  view.  As  to  the  question 
of  hospitality— at  the  present  time  it  is  the  excep¬ 


tion  where  wines  are  offered  to  visitors.  AVe  be¬ 
lieve,  with  our  present  knowledge,  that  it  is  better 
not  to  offer  them  at  all.  AVe  know  that  there  are 
many  who  think  differently.  There  is  scarcely  an 
Agricultural  Fair  but  that  offers  premiums  for  Cur¬ 
rant,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rhubarb,  and  other 
“  wines.”  AVe  never  tasted  one  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  that  was  not  an  abomination,  and  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  was  made.  If  the 
managers  of  our  fairs  would  exclude  all  these  things 
they  woidd  do  well.  They  should  not  be  made, 
encouraged,  nor  offered  to  one’s  friends.  AVe  think 
that  hospitality  can  be  manifested  without  present¬ 
ing  wines  or  liquors  to  one’s  guests.  Did  we  hold 
the  opposite  view,  we  should  say  that  the  only  pre¬ 
sentable  things  were  pure  whiskey,  pure  grape  wine, 
and  pure  cider.  Not  that  we  advocate  them,  but 
one  offered  these,  knows  exactly  what  he  is  taking. 


About  the  Egg-Plant. 

C.  Mathers  writes  that  wo  speak  in  praise  of  the 
Egg-Plant,  but  do  not  give  directions  for  cultivating 
or  cooking  it.  It  is  rather  late  now  to  talk  about 
its  cultivation,  but  if  our  correspondent  had  look¬ 
ed  under  the  head  of  Kitchen  Garden  in  Hints 
about  AVork,  he  would  have  found  sufficient  said 
upon  the  subject.  In  brief,  they  require  the  same 
culture  as  tomatoes.  The  plants  must  be  started 
in  the  liot-bed  or  in  the  house,  and  given  a  rich  and 
sheltered  spot  in  the  garden.  As  an  article  of  food, 
the  fruit  is  much  liked  by  those  who  arc  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it,  while  others  positively  dislike  it.  In  this 
respect  it  is  much  like  tomatoes.  The  fruit  is  sliced 
and  fried,  being  served  as  a  dinner  or  breakfast  dish. 
It  has  no  positive  flavor,  being  only  a  rich,  marrowy 
substance.  The  best  way,  according  to  our  notion, 
is  to  pare  the  fruit,  cut  it  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  then  salt  the  pieces  and  stack  them  up¬ 
on  a  plate.  In  an  hour  or  two  they  will  have  part¬ 
ed  with  considerable  water.  They  are  then  to  be 
dipped  in  egg  and  sprinkled  with  cracker  crumbs 
and  fried.  Serve  very  hot.  Cooked  in  this  way 
they  are,  to  our  taste,  very  acceptable.  Fried,  with¬ 
out  the  covering  of  egg  and  crumbs,  they  take  up 
much  fat  and  are  very  indigestible.  The  fruit  is 
used  at  any  time  before  the  seeds  become  hard. 


Melon  Mangoes.  —  The  late,  small,  and 
smooth  muskmelons  are  used  for  this  pickle.  Cut 
out  a  plug  at  the  stem-end,  or,  as  some  prefer  it, 
from  the  side;  scrape  out  the  contents,  replace  the 
plug  and  secure  it  with  a  wooden  pin,  and  put  the 
melons  thus  prepared  into  a  strong  brine.  When 
they  have  been  in  the  brine  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  they  are  ready  for  stuffing.  The  stuffing  is 
made  of  any  pickle  material  at’ hand  :  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  broken  cauliflower,  small  onions  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  green  beans,  peppers,  mustard  seed,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  scraped  horseradish,  and  the  like.  Cabbage 
and  the  other  stuffing,  except  the  aromatics,  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  scalded  and  cooled.  Stuff  the  melons 
according  to  fancy,  and  then  sew  each  plug  in  its 
place  by  means  of  a  needle  and  coarse  thread. 
Place  the  stuffed  melons  in  a  jar,  add  cloves,  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  desired  spice,  and  pour  boiling  vine¬ 
gar  over  them.  Repeat  the  scaldjng  of  the  vinegar 
for  three  days  in  succession. 


Tomato  I*ie,  by  Mrs.  K.  T.  II.,  Sevierville, 
Teim.— Take  two  large  ripe  Fcejee  or  other  Toma¬ 
toes  of  the  same  size,  drop  them  into  boiling  water 
to  remove  the  skin,  then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
them  into  thin  slices,  put  the  crust  in  an  ordinary 
pic-pan,  as  for  berry  pic;  cover  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  the  Tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of  sugar  and 
butter,  then  of  tomatoes,  then  of  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter  as  before;  flavor  with  either  lemon,  orange 
peel,  or  nutmeg,  to  the  taste.  Cover  with  the  top 
crust,  bake,  and  bring  to  the  table  hot — (cold  toma¬ 
to-pie  is  not  good).  Two  very  large  tomatoes,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  one  of  butter,  are 
enough  for  one  pie,  baked  in  a  pan  ten  inches 
across.  If  there  are  too  much  tomato,  sugar,  and 
butter  put  into  one  pie,  there  will  be  too  much 
juice;  a  lit  tie  practice  in  making  will  make  all  right. 
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Different  Ways  oi'Enling'. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  our  acquaintance  who 
has  occasion  to  examine  the  chests  of  many  people,  says 
that  lie  gets  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  observing  the 
different  ways  in  which  people  put  on  a  shirt.  Wo  find 
no  little  amusement  in  noticing  the  different  ways  in 
which  people  cat.  Those  of  us  who  have  business 
‘‘downtown”  in  the  city,  mostly  eat  at  a  restaurant 
where  dozens  and  sometimes  hundreds  are  taking  their 
noon-day  meal.  It  is  curious  to  sec  the  different  ways  in 
which  people  will  go  about  the  same  operation.  Some 
“  gobble  up  ”  their  food  as  if  on  a  wager  to  see  how  soon 
they  can  dispose  of  it,  and  others  pick  at  it  as  if  looking 
for  something  disagreeable  in  it — and  they  find  it  too, 
sometimes,  at  restaurants.  Some  act  as  if  they  were  the 
only  persons  at  the  table,  and  reach  directly  across  one’s 


THE  BOY  WHO  EATS  WITH  HIS  ELBOWS. 


face  for  salt  or  pepper,  while  others  will  be  careful  not 
to  intrude  upon  their  neighbors  in  any  manner.  You  can 
always  pick  out  the  gentlemen  by  the  way  in  which  they 
regard  the  comfort  of  others.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see 
one  wipe  his  knife  on  his  lips  and  then  put  it  into  the 
$  butter,  but  the  greatest  annoyance  is  the  man  who  “  eats 
with  his  elboivs.”  We  mean  those  chaps  who  keep  their 
elbows  working  like  a  fiddler,  It  is  a  real  discomfort  to 
sit  next  to  one  of  these,  as  the  frequent  nudges  and 
knocks  that  one  gets  front  the  industrious  elbow  quite 
destroys  the  enjoyment  of  a  meal.  It  is  not  in  restful' 
rants  only  that  we  have  noticod  this  uncouth  perform¬ 
ance,  but  in  hotels  and  private  families.  It  is  not  likely 
that  those  who  annoy  others  in  this  way  are  conscious  of 
doing  so,  but  it  is  the  excroiso  of  a  bad  habit  formed 
when  young.  We  would  not  like  to  think  that  any  of  our 
young  friends  eat  in  this  way,  but  if  they  find  themselves 
doing  so,  let  them  try  to  cut  the  food  and  carry  it  to  the 
mouth  without  spreading  out  the  elbows;  they  will  find 
it  quite  as  easy,  and  they  will  not,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
annoy  others  at  the  table. 

Tlie  Doctor’s  Talks. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  INSECTS. 

“  What  is  this,  Uncle  ?”  said  Arthur,  as  he  brought  me 
something  for  inspection.  “I  found  it  down  on  tho  to¬ 
mato  vines ;  it  is  a  great  green  worm,  carrying  its  eggs 
upon  its  back.” — Many  older  people  have  very  strange 
notions  about  insects,  because  they  do  not  know  tha 
changes  they  go  through,  and  the  order  in  which  these 
occur.  Most  of  you  have  seen  the  Tomato-worm  as  it  is 
called,  though  it  is  iu  some  places  known  as  Tobacco- 
worm,  and  in  others  the  Potato-worm,  according  to  the 
plant  upon  which  it  is  found.  Let  us  run  through  its 
history  and  it  will  serve  for  that  of  other  insects,  though 


TOMATO-WORM  AND  COCOONS. 


the  story  would  have  to  be  somewhat  modified  to  meet 
all  cases.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  egg.  Secondly, 
when  the  egg  hatches  there  is  produced  a  larva,  or  cater¬ 
pillar.  A  little  fellow  at  first,  but  a  great  feeder,  and 
soon  grows  famously.  After  changing  its  skin  several 
times,  it  reaches  its  full  size,  as  large  as  one’s  finger,  and 
three  inches  long.  Having  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  eating  tho  plants,  it  is  ready  to  rest ;  so  it  goes  down 
into  the  ground  for  its  winter’s  sleep.  When  it  is  fairly 
abed,  it  would  never  be  taken  for  the  same  green  worm. 
It  is  much  reduced  in  size,  its  skin  is  hard  and  brown, 
and  it  appears  to  be  lifeless  when  turned  up,  as  it  often 
is,  by  the  plow  or  spade.  This  is  the  third  stage  of  the 
insect’s  life,  and  when  in  this  it  is  called  k pupa,  or  chrys¬ 


alis.  Curious  changes  are  going  on  in  this  brown  pupa ; 
for  in  spring  it  bursts  open  its  case  and  outcomes  a  large 
moth— which  some,  who  do  not  know  the  difference,  call 
a  butterfly.  Its  great,  gray  wings  have  a  spread  of  five 
inches,  and  it  has  a  very  long  trunk  with  which  it  can 
suck  the  juices  from  flowers.  This  is  the  fourth  or  per¬ 
fect  state  of  the  insect,  and  is  called  the  imago.  This 
lays  eggs,  from  which  proceed  another  lot  of  caterpillars, 
and  so  the  changes  are  repeated.  The  larva  of  all  in¬ 
sects  are  not  caterpillars,  they  do  not  all  form  the 
pupa  in  Hie  ground,  for  many  spin  cocoons  in  which 
the  change  takes  place ;  nor  are  all  the  perfect  insects 
— as  you  well  know— moths,  but  they  all  go  through 
changes  similar  to  this.  First  the  egg,  then  the 
larva,  after  this  the  pupa,  and  finally  the  imago,  or  perfect 
insect.  As  the  perfect  insect  alone  lays  eggs,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  which  Arthur  brought  could  not  have  been  “car¬ 
rying  its  eggs  upon  its  back,"  as  he  thought.  Yet  the 
mistake  was  a  very  natural  one,  as  you  will  see  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  drawing  I  had  made  of  the  caterpillar.  There 
they  were,  little  white  egg-shaped  things,  just  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand.  What  were  they  ?  In  order  to  explain 
it  to  Arthur  I  had  to  make  the  little  talk  about  insects  I 
have  given  you.  All  insects  do  not  live  on  plants ;  some 
live  upon  the  larger  animals,  and  many  make  their  home 
in  their  larva  state  inside  Ike  bodies  of  other  insects  !  This 
Tomato-worm  for  example,  which  we  consider  as  an 
enemy  to  us,  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  our  plants, 
has  its  own  insect  enemies.  A  minute  fly-like  insect 
with  a  sharp  probe  pushed  a  great  many  of  its  eggs  into 
the  caterpillar's  body  when  that  was  quite  young ;  these 
eggs  hatched  there,  and  the  larvae  from  them  grew  as  tho 
Tomato-worm  grew.  They  did  not  kill  it  outright  as  you 
might  suppose  they  would  have  done,  but  left  it  enough 
life  to  enable  it  to  supply  them  with  food.  When  these 
little  larvae  were  ready  to  go  into  the  pupa  state  they 
made  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  Tomato-worm, 
spun  their  little  cocoons,  in  which  they  became  pupas,  and 
finally  came  out  as  perfect  insects.  Animals  which  live 
upon  other  animals  are  called  parasites  ;  and  the  things 
which  Arthur  thought  were  the  eggs  of  the  Tomato-worm 
were  really  the  cocoons  of  one  of  its  parasites.  Should 
you  come  across  a  Tomato-worm  in  the  condition  I  have 
shown  iu  the  engraving,  you  can  put  it  under  a  tumbler 
and  you  will  be  very  likely  to  catch  some  of  the  perfect 
little  insects  as  they  come  out  of  the  cocoons.  “  But  what 
becomes  of  the  Tomato-worm  ?”  It  dies  after  it  has 
nourished  its  unnatural  brood.  It  has  not  strength 
enough  left  to  change  into  a  perfect  insect.  Iu  this  case 
we  must  look  upon  the  parasites  as  beneficial  insects.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  such  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  insects  from  multiplying  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  they  do.  When  Arthur  is  old  enough  I  intend 
that  he  shall  study  insects,  at  least  enough  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  beneficial  and  the  injurious  ones. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  would 
like  to  do  the  same.  This  will  do  for  the  first  lesson. — 

“  Where  shall  we  find  the  second  ?  ” — Well,  that  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  no  book  about  in¬ 
sects  Suitable  for  boys  and  girls.  I  wish  some  entomolo¬ 
gist  would  do  for  the  “  bugs  ”  what  Doct.  Gray  has  done 
for  the  plants  in  his  “  How  Plants  Grow.” 

An  Old  City. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 

It  may  not  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  but  there  are 
not  many  older  places  than  Benares.  It  is  pronounced 
in  three  sylables  with  the  accent  on  the  second — Ben-ar- 
es.  It  is  in  India  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  there  think  that  there  is  no  river  in  tlie 
world  like  the  Ganges.  Its  waters,  they  say,  are  purer 
than  those  of  any  other  stream — so  pure  that  by  bathing 
in  it  they  can  wash  off,  not  only  the  dirt  from  their  bod¬ 
ies,  but  all  sins  from  their  souls.  They  think  that  Ben¬ 
ares  is  a  good  city,  that  men  who  live  and  die  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  better  off  here  and  hereafter,  than  those  who 
live  and  die  anywhere  else.  It  is  so  ancient  that  no  one 
knows  when  it  was  founded,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
a  large  place  when  Abraham  was  living,  3,800  years  ago. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place.  When  we  read  about  Greece, 
we  seem  to  go  back  to  the  threshold  of  history ;  but  Ben¬ 
ares  had  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Parthenon,  that  most  beautiful  temple  of  the 
Athenians,  was  built.  When  David  was  a  boy  tending 
sheep  in  the  pastures  around  Bethlehem,  before  he  went 
out  to  fight  the  great  giant  Goliath,  boys  and  girls 
were  playing  in  the  streets  of  Benares  as  they  are  play¬ 
ing  there  to-day;  and  things  change  so  slowly  there  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  time  are  pretty 
much  as  they  were  two  or  even  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Tho  city  is  located  on  the  cast  bank  of  tho  river.  Stand-  % 
ing  on  the  western  bank  you  behold  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  river  is  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  Ohio,  and  sweeps 
past  the  town  with  a  steady  current.  The  city  extends 
along  tho  bank  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Moored  to  the 
shore,  anchored  in  the  stream,  of  floating  slowly  past, 


are  hundreds  of  boats— the  queerest  craft  imaginable— 
with  clumsy  hulls,  cumbersome  rudders,  large,  square 
sails,  carved  stems  and  sterns,  with  bungling  cabooses 
on  the  decks.  Many  of  the  boats  are  loaded  with  hay, 
straw,  or  bundles  of  bamboo,  and  as  you  see  them  from 
a  distance  you  think  that  some  haystacks  from  up  tho 
river  must  be  drifting  down  witli  the  tide. 

Leading  up  from  the  water  are  flights  of  stone  steps 
which  are  called  gh-auls  by  the  Hindoos.  Above  them 
are  temples  and  palaces,  with  roofs,  turrets,  and  mina¬ 
rets,  some  of  them  covered  witli  gold— pure  gold  1  Think 
of  hundreds  of  minarets  and  spires  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
shine — of  flags  and  banners  waving  above  the  towers, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  with  elephants  and  white 
bulls,  in  tho  streets  and  on  the  stone  steps,  or  in  the 
river !  Monkeys  are  hopping  here  and  there  on  the  roofs 
of  tho  houses,  and  chattering  in  the  trees ;  and  there  are 
kites  that  cry  “  caw-caw ,”  and  a  bird  that  keeps  crying— 
“It  is  coming!  It  is  coming!” 

You  see  tame  elephants  bathing  in  the  river  ;  great,  un¬ 
wieldy  fellows  with  ear3  as  big  as  a  blacksmith’s  leather 
apron— a  long  trunk,  and  a  long  tail.  You  think  of  what 
the  Irishman  said  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  an  elephant— 
“  Fath  he’s  a  tail  at  both  ends !”  You  see  a  boy  on  the 
back  of  each  animal  with  an  iron  spike  in  his  hand. 
When  he  wants  the  creature  to  do  any  thing,  he  gives  a 
thump  on  his  skull,  and  utters  a  cry  which  the  elephant 
understands  just  as  the  horse  understands  your  whoa  ! 
He  knows  at  once  by  the  inflection  of  the  voice  whether 
there  is  an  exclamation  or  interrogation  point  after  tho 
whoa,  and  gees  or  haws  accordingly.  The  elephants  like 
to  get  into  the  water  and  they  would  stay  there  all  day  if 
their  keepers  would  let  them.  The  flies  cannot  bite  them 
when  they  are  in  swimming.  Sometimes  they  have  flno 
frolics  with  their  keepers.  They  sink  down  until  you 
can  see  only  the  tips  of  their  trunks,  and  then  the  boys 
have  to  stand  up  to  keep  their  heads  out  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  elephants  playfully  shake  them  off  into 
the  stream.  The  boys  do  not  mind  it  much  for  they  aro 
all  good  swimmers,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
drowned.  If  they  were,  the  elephants  would  pick  them 
up  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  does  her  child,  and  put  them 
safely  on  their  backs  again.  Tlie  elephants  are  sagacious 
animals,  and  very  affectionate.  They  arc  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  like  to  tend  babies  ! _ “  Tend,  babies /” — Yes. 

The  keeper’s  wife  when  she  wants  her  baby  looked  after 
will  bandit  over  to  the  great,  clumsy  animal,  and  he  will 
watch  it  as  carefully  as  the  mother  herself.  If  the  littlo 
thing  undertakes  to  creep  away  ho  coils  his  trunk  around 
it,  lifts  it  back,  and  keeps  it  between  his  feet.  If  it  cries, 
he  is  in  great  distress.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  have  an 
elephant  in  tho  family  for  a  nurse  !  If  they  are  well  used, 
they  become  very  fond  of  their  keepers.  They  always 
remember  a  kindness,  and  never  forget  an  injury. 

( Concluded  on  next  page.) 
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You  may  see  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  bathing  in  the  Ganges. 
They  do  not  go  in  to  have  a  good  swim,  to  jump  heels 
overhead,  turn  summersaults,  and  have  a  frolic,  but  to 
wash  away  their  sins.  You  see  old  men  scouring  out 
their  mouths  with  mud  ;  they  have  told  lies,  perhaps,  or 
spoken  profane  words,  and  they  think  that  by  giving 
their  mouths  a  thorough  scrubbing,  they  can  make  them¬ 
selves  pure.  The  women  wash  themselves  and  their 
babies.  The  little  ones  kick  and  squirm  and  scream,  but 
in  they  go  for  all  that,  and  get  a  good  scouring.  People 
come  from  all  parts  of  India  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  at 
Benares,  because  the  city  and  the  river  are  both  holy  in 
their  estimation.  They  make  long  pilgrimages — some 
of  them  traveling  hundreds  of  miles,  hoping  to  wash 
away  their  sins  in  the  flowing  stream. 

Festivals  are  held  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  such 
times  the  people  by  the  hundred  thousand  come  to  bathe. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  arc  the  two  oldest  na¬ 
tions  on  the  earth.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Hindoos  en¬ 
tered  India  from  Central  Asia,  about  the  time  that  Abra¬ 
ham  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  a  strong  nation  at  the  time  the  chil¬ 
dren' of  Israel  fled  from  Egypt.  Before  that  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  was  thickly  peopled  by  another  race.  Ben¬ 
ares  was  one  of  the  ancient  cities.  The  Hindoo  religion 
was  more  vigorous  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  than  it 
is  to-day ;  and  if  we  had  been  in  Benares  a  hundred  years 
before  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  we  should 
have  seen  Hindoos  by  the  thousand  bathing  in  the  river. 

The  temples  are  not  large,  but  they  are  very  gorrremnaii 
and  dazzle  us  with  their  brightness  when  t lie  suhjjreflppA 
its  rays  from  the  golden  roofs  into  our  faeajl  Tlje?e*i|re 
many  temples — some  of  them, small  (pid.  lffdan.  and  trot 
worth  our  notice,  but  otJmri..wboFe  \vc  toityjsit.  jiy  Me 
hour  and  wonder  at  what  is  going  on.  S' ;:"v 

The  Hindoos  age  idolaters, and  have  a  great  many  gods 
— Indra,  is  I  lie  :£t'  1  of  the-  air :  Agni,  -of  fire-;  Vishnu,  of 
light;  Shiva,  of  evil.  Krishnu  is  a  jolly  fellow— the 


god  of  love,  and  the  nindoo  girls  and  women  think  a 
great  deal  of  him.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  folks 
would  like  to  know  if  he  resembles  Cupid — that  plump¬ 
faced  little  fellow  with  wings  like  a  butterfly,  and  a 
bow  and  arrow  flying  about  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill 
cock  robin  1  Krishnu  does  not  resemble  Cupid.  He  is 
a  nice  young  man  who  sits  in  a  shady  grove  and  plays 
a  flute  which  all  the  nindoo  girls  love  to  hear. 

Another  god  is  named  1 lunnooman,  or  the  monkey 
god.  A  great  many  years  ago— so  runs  the  story,  a  chief 
with  an  army  invaded  Ceylon,  and  conquered  it.  The 
inhabitants  were  so  small  that  the  chief  Hnnnooman  said 
that  they  were  not  larger  than  monkeys,  but  having  con¬ 
quered  them  he  was  called  the  king  of  the  monkeys. 
Being  a  king,  after  death,  the  people  worshipped  him  in 
the  form  of  a  monkey  with  a  long  tail,  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  a  jeweled  crown  on  his  head, 
a  gold  necklace  and  other  ornaments  on  his  neck.  All 
monkeys  are  well  treated  on  his  account,  and  so  the 
monkeys  of  Benares  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Thousands 
are  hopping  and  skipping  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
or  chasing  one  another  from  tree  to  tree,  or  else  are  on  the 
lookout  to  steal  something  from  the  shops  or. front  the., 
baskets  of  the  hucksters,  who  gS  througli  tliq-str-eois  jSej.^^ 
ing  fruit  or  vegetables.  A  Hindoo  ne.ycr.  would  ]i|ll,  xi  . 
monkey,  for  if  lie  did  the  god  Hnnnooman  would  nlf  l.il^o 
it,  and  would  take  revengp  by  killing  the  Ilinciqo  or.  by 
doing  something  to  make,  his  lot,  indifo  very  bitter. 

Fat  bulls  make-  themselves  at  homo  in  the.  streets. 
Tlioyiare- sacred  animals,  for  the  .'people  Relieve  that,  a 
bull'Was  ft-fath<‘r'Of.some  of  the  gods.  They  thrust, their 
noses  into  the  baskets  and.  boxes  of  the  market,  jncii, 
jhelp  themselves  to  ripe,  beans,  or  anything  they  like. 
|Np  true  Hindoo  would  think  of  killing  or  hurting.  tjiem  , 
for  fear  of  offending  the  gods.  I  think  that  they  would 
liot  have  such  easy  times  as  they  now  have,  living  on  the 
best'  in  the.  market  .without,  paying  for  it,  if  the  lads  of 
America'  who  now  handle  the  whip  and  goad  could 
only  get  at  them  for  a  little  while.  And  they  are  getting 


at  them.  The  days  of  the  sacrea  bulls  are  numbered. 
They  cannot  stand  common  schools,  nor  Sunday  schools  ; 
Bibles,  steam  engines,  nor  telegraphs.  The  more  the 
world  has  of  these  the  fewer  sacred  bulls  there  will 
be.  The  locomotive  in  India  is  crowding  bulls  and  the 
Brahmins  who  believe  in  them,  from  the  track,  and  is 
bringing  in  a  new  civilization  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  people  of  India  have  some  very  strange  notions 
about  the  world.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  ISO, 000, 000 
people  of  that  country  know  anything  about  geography. 
They  will  toll  yon  soberly  that  the  sun  is  800.000  miles 
from  the  earth ;  the  moon  000,000 ;  that  the  earth  rests  on 
the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  that  far  away  in  the  north  is  a 
mountain  000,000  miles  high  ;  that  the  shores  of  that;  mOini- 
tain-land  are  washed  on  one  side  by  an  ocean  of. .mooted 
butter,  on  another  by  a  sea  of  sugar-cane  juicgji^ipph- 
er  by  a  bay  of  buttermillc^m  tpp>.tho  oth|St|j®4s  an 
ocean  of  deliciops  yinc, !  ;  , 

I  do  that  you  ltin'gh  at  such  nonsense; 

now,  and  are  Astonished  that  they  ever  norephd .mrcli 
foolishness.  Because  they  have  believed  such  Muff  we 
!  are  not  to  set  them  -down:  ns  nat-nral'-boim  fools;  on  the 
contrary,  tjicy  arc  very  bright,  and  their  intellects  are  as 
keen  as  ours.  They  are  lAWny-hucd,  but,  are  able  to ' 
master  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  got  over  a  hard  lesson 
‘in  grammar,  ns  well 'As  tile  boys  and, girls  of  America. 
Thousands  of  them  are  attending  school,  and  studying 
not  only  their  own  language  but.  English  as  well.  Some 
loir  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  will  speak  not  only  their  own 
toii"ue,: but  ‘Eiigfiiii,'  ’Friinicii,'  Gorman,  Italian,  Fatih  and  • 
!  (jithek.  There  arc  not  'many  Americans,  that  can  talfc'’ 
;  fluently  in  all  those.  It  is  quit.c  natural  for  us  to  think' 
that  those  who  are  dariccr  skinned  .than  ourselv'ds  are 
below  us  in  intellect;  but  there  are  a  great  many  boys 
and  girls, '^rid .men  nft’d  women  also,  in  the  Knifed  Slates’ 
who  would  find '  the  Hindoos  .ahead  (if  them  in  pome  of 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common1  schools. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.] 

'H'llte  U>«ty  WiasE&iMg  3Sae5aisac. 

Doty’s  Washing  Machine  has  been  before  the  public 
now  for  several  years,  and  has  had  a  full  and  fair  trial  in 
innumerable  households.  I  have  had  one  of  them  in  nse 
in  my  family  from  the  first  day  of  their  public  sale,  and  it 
gives  me  real  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  their  great 
excellence,  use  and  value.  Tiicre  is  no  mistake  about 
them.  They  perform  all  the  work  that  is  claimed  for 
them  by  the  makers.  The  hands  never  touch  the  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  Last  week  we  had  a  great  washing-day.  Sheets, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  heavy,  linen  table-cloths  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  household  paraphernalia  pressed  into  the 
tiny  machine  with  case  and  rapidity,  and  were  all  wrung 
ont  dry  by  the  very  excellent  Universal  Wringer  attached 
to  it,  with  the  assistance,  however,  of  another  pair  of 
hands  stronger  than  those  of  the  little  maiden  who  work¬ 
ed  the  machine  ;  because  the  blankets, etc., were  too  heavy 
for  her  to  handle.  I  havo  recommended  and  caused  to 
be  sold  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  machines  to  my  friends 
since  we  first  used  ours.  They,  like  so  many  others, 
were  afraid  of  them  at  first,  because  they  thought  the 
news  of  their  capability  and  excellence  was  too  good  to 
be  true.  But  now  they  say  with  me,  and  all  who  have 
used  Doty’s  machine,  that  they  would  not  be  without  it 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  As  every  word  of  this  is  true,  I 
put  my  name  to  the  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  my  other 
Chicago  friends  and  the  public  who  may  not  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  machine. 

Geokge  S.  Phillips, 
Associate  Editor  Chicago  Tribune. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUS 

IN  GOLD, 

FREE  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  TAX. 

TOE  BALANCE  OF  TIIE  ISSUE  OF 

11,500,000 

OF  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 


AND 


CAUTION. 

TRADR  MARK.  To  enable  our  Patent  TIN-LINFD 
LEAD  PIPE  to  be  unmistakably  <1  is- 
tiDguislied  from  the  ordinary  LEAD 
PIPE,  we  have  adopted  ;.s  a  Tl.’ADE 
MAKE  four  small  i  mbed  lines  running 
lengthways  of  the  pipe  at  quarter  dis¬ 
tances.  'this  was  done  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  several  plumbers,  who  had 
been  underbid  by  unscrupulous  par- 
lies  working  a  light,  ordinary  LEAD 
PIPE  where  the  specifications  called 
for  TIN-LIKED  LEAD  PIPE.  This 
Company  are.  now  making  the  TIN- 
LINED  LEAD  PIPE  the  same  thickness  and  weight  as  or¬ 
dinary  LEAD  PIPE  of  corresponding  size®  and  letters. 
This  arrangement  enables  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sizes 
suitable  lor  conveying  water  from  Springs  and  Ponds  fully 
one-third.  In  ordering  or  malting  inquiries  for  price,  send 
bore  of  pipe  required,  and  head  or  pressure  of  water.  Cir¬ 
culars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free,  warranted  to  be 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Lead  Pipe. 

Address  the  Colwel'ls,  Shaw  &  Wilxaed  M’f’g  Co.,  No. 
213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


/S  far  Now  in  Use  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 

&  CO.’S  Organs  and  Mclodcons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price-list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JpRESIDENT’S  OFFICE,  ST.  JOSEPH  AND 

DENVER  CITY  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  August  1,  l’S70. 
The  interest  and  coupons  on  the  First  Mortgage  Eight 
Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Railroad  Company  due  August  15, 1ST0,  will  be  paid  in  gold 
at  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  and  after  that  date,  free  of  tax. 

GEORGE  n.  HALL,  President. 


Great  Inducements. 


HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND 
EXPERIENCE. 

S3|U  TTBiose  who  arc  aUxant  to  pur¬ 
chase  iusinoucsKs,  will  do  well  to 
consider  before  taking-  osa  trust 
tlie  statesnents  of  unknown  and 


DENVER  CITY 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Our  stock  of  Vines  and  Plants  for  Fall  delivery  is  im¬ 
mensely  large,  and  we  have  reduced  our  prices  generally 
ONE-nALF  from  those  of  last  spring.  We  offer  unequaled 
inducements  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters. 

Our  Fall  Price-List  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
S-cent  stamp. 

J.  KNOX, 

_ _ _ Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“UNIVERSAL” 


Irresponsible  builders. 

Tempting  lists  of  Organs  at  pri¬ 
ces  for  which  no  good  instrument 
can  be  made,  should  excite  tbc 
same  disti’iist  whieli  tlae  wcll-in- 
furmed  feel  in  regard  to  the  bias¬ 
ing  notices  of  live  dollar  tratciics. 

GET  THE  E5EST. 


Now  for  Sale  bv  the  Undersigned, 

These  are  a  30-Year  Sinking  Fund  Pond,  issued  only  upon 
a  completed  road,  and  bear  eight  per  cent  interest  in  gold, 
payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th  of  Februarj-,  in  New 
York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and  are  free  from  tax.  These 
bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000  and  $500,  coupons  or 


*#*  Circulars  with  descriptions,  engravings  and  prices, 
will  be  sent  post-paid  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 

VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 


registered,  and  secured  by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage 
upon  the  entire  line,  including  all  descriptions  of  Rolling 
Stock  and  Equipments.  This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the 
largest  portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earnings  of 
which  arc  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabilities  on  this 
issue  of  bonds.  Over 

$1,500,000 


Is  now  published,  and  will  be  6ent  fees  to  all  who  appljr. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

ISOetaES'ffEK,  N.  Y. 


have  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock  Sub¬ 
scriptions  and  Donations,  and  in  addition  to  tills  tbc  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  Grant  from  the  United  States  of  Superior 


.**<><* 


One  Poqnd  of  Cramptou’s  Imperial 
Soap  will  make  twelve 


Jdry  s _ _  _ 

of  Handsome  Soft  Soa 


Aunt _ 

cer  for  it  and  Try 
BROTHERS,  84  Fri 


p- 

Front"  St, 


_ quarts 

Ask  yourGro- 


CRAMPTON 
.,  New  York. 


THE  MAGICAL  ALPHABET.  —Every  family 

should  have  it.  Very  amusing,  and  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  to  children  in  learning  to  spell  and  read.  Price  30 
cents,  post-paid.  J.  F.  DICKEY,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


Lands,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  The  Company  is  entirely  free 
from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  them,  and  will 
furnish  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  all  information. 

Price  97%  and  Accrued  Interest  in  Currency, 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  &  €0., 

No.  54  fi*ine  Street,  New  York. 


C!  and  Others  interested  in 
J.A’i  V  £j AN  A  WrtuQ  Patent  Business  should  address 
EDSON  BROS.,  Patent  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  109  Ninth 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Advice  and  Girculae. 


TAMER  &  CO., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


CLOTHES  WRINGER. 


[Double  Cogs  and  Double  Pressure.] 

The  Strongest  and  Best  Wringer  in  the  market. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WRINGER  ? 


We  say  the  “Universal,”  because  it  has  HOWELL'S 
PATENT  DOUBLE  COGS  on  one  end  of  the  roll,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  th e  PATENT  STOP,  (which  is  in  no  other 
Wringer),  to  prevent  the  Double  Cogs  from  separating  so 
far  as  to  lose  their  power. 

These  Patent  Double  Cogs  have  very  long  and  strong  al¬ 
ternating  teeth  and  can  raise  sufficiently  to  let  through  the 
largest  article  easily,  yet  cannot  separate  so  far  as  to  discon¬ 
nect  and  lose  their  power,  hut  always  retain  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  rolls,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  durability  of  the  machine  and  ease  of  operating. 

The  “  Universal”  also  lias  the  peculiar  advantage  of  two 
pressure  screws,  so  arranged  with  Patent  Wooden  Springs, 
that  each  screw  presses  on  both  ends  of  the  roll  alike,  the 
same  as  if  it  was  in  the  center,  while  the  two  together  give 
double  the  capacity  for  pressure. 

The  “Universal  ”  has  all  Us  iron  parts  either  of  wrought 
or  malleable  iron,  and  is  bniit  so  strongly  and  substantially 
that  for  years  it  cannot  be  broken  in  wringing  garments  by 
the  strongest  person. 

It  lias  all  its  iron  parts  tcell  galvanised. 

We  will  now  furnish  the  various  sizes  of  this  best  ancl 
strongest  of  all  Wringers,  on  as  liberal  terms  and  at  as  low 
prices,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities,  as  other  licensed 
wringers  can  be  obtained. 

Sold  to  the  trade  everywhere.  No  exclusive  sale  given. 

See  Pbice-List. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  GortlamU  Street,  New  York, 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


Fruit-Trees  &  Plants  at  a  Bargain . 


FOR  AUTU  W2N  OF  1870. 

We  invito  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dcalei'3  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit-Trees. 

Grape-Vines  and  Small  Fkuit. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pro- 
paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 


No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No.  8. 
Greenhouse,  5c.  No.  4. — Wholesale,  free.  Address 
KLLWAXGER  &  BARRY, 
Established  1840.  Recliester,  N.  Y. 

PA  1  au(l  2  yr.  old  Apple,  1  and  2  yr.  Crab. 

,  UUU  1  and  2  yr.  Grape-Vines,  1  and  2  yr.  Apple  Seed¬ 
lings:  Good  stock,  sold  cheap.  Send  stamp  for  Price-List. 
HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y„  Aug.,  1870. 


HESKES’  NURSERIES. 

Established  1823* 

A  large  and  complete  stock  In  fall  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1370. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Tacking  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  @  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit-tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address 

W.  F,  IIEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


PEARS.  —  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Flemish  Beauty, 

branched  and  single,  bv  the  doz.  or  100.  Shipped  to  any 
point.  Carefully  packed.  Price-List  sent  to  order. 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y.  S.  H.  SILL. 


New  Trade  List, 

AUTUMN  1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  full  lino  of  stock  in  every  department.  Dealers, 
Nurserymen  and  Orchardists  planting  largely  should  not 
fail  to  procure  a  copy.  Address 

H00PES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 


Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


E EVERGREENS  AND  EUROPEAN  LARCH.- 
J  We  offer  a  line  lot  of  3-year-old  stock  transplanted. 
See  advt.  in  the  Aug.  No.  Send  for  Price-lists,  Address 

MEISSNER  &  CRITTENDEN,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Mew  Canaan  Nursery, 

New  Canaan,  Comm. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates 
the  following  well-grown  Nursery  Stock: 

Apple-Trees— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Pear  •*  “  “  “ 

Peach  “  one  year  from  bud. 

Van  lirr.EN  Golden  Dwarf  Peach. 

Concord  &  II.  Prolific  vines,  one  and  two  years  old. 
Raspberries  &  Blackberries,  of  most  approved  variet’s 
La  Versaillaise  &  Cherry  Currants. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  l  year. 

Arbor  Vit^e  Hedgings  of  all  sizes. 

Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

Send  for  Price-List.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 


Osage  Hedge  Plants,  30,000,000. 

Awple  Trees,  1  &  2  y.,  fine,  800,000.  Apple  tind  Cherry  Seedlings, 
700,000.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings,  large 
stock.  Above  stock  low  to  planters,  nurserymen,  and  deal¬ 
ers,  for  Fall  of  1S70.  Price-List  furnished  on  application  to 
BARNES  BROS.  <fc  CO.,  Young  America,  Warren  Co.,  Ill. 


Bloomington  Nursery. 

600  Acres !  19th  Year !  10  Greenhouses ! 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-bouso 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PIKENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  I'd. 


Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

Large  and  line  lot  E.  May  cherry,  S  and  4  years  on  Ma 
leb  Stocks.  Apple,  Dwf.  Pears,  2  to  5  vears.  Dwf.  Ann 
extra  large,  for  immediate  hearing.  Blums.  Standard  i 
Dwf.  I  caches.  Martha,  Ives,  and  other  Grapes.  Iilackl 
rles.  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberr 
Osage  Hedge  Plants,  Anger’s  Quince  and  Doucin  An 
Stocks  and  Cnttlngs.  Also,  a  Farm  of  51  acres,  with  e< 
House  and  a  No.  1  Circular  Saw-Mill  and  one  pair  Bn 
with  splendid  never-failing  Water-power,  in  Rockingh 
Co-’Va.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms  easy.  ( A  great  Bargain). 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  C 


We  have  over  two  hundred  acres  densely  planted  out 
to  Small  Fruits  alone,  and  as  we  are  growing  an  immense 
stock,  can  sell  low,  and  will  guarantee  every  sort  true  to 
name.  _ 

Send  for  our  I Yanlesale  List,  alBO  “  Terms  to  Agents."  If 
von  want  a  bill  of  trees  and  plants  this  fall,  write  us  what 
and  how  much  you  want,  and  we  will  return  your  list  with 
prices  annexed  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Parties  at  the  extreme  South  and  in  California  should  or¬ 
der  in  the  fall  from  the  North,  as  our  springs  open  too  lute 
for  shipment  there. 

if  you  want  to  know  how  to  plant,  how  to  market,  or  how 
to  raise  fruit  in  abundance  for  your  talde,  send  25  cents  for 
our  04-paged  Small  Fruit  Instructor;  new  edition. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY.  Palmvra,  N.  Y. 

PURDY'  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Tnd. 

A.  M.  Purdy  wishes  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Small  Fruit 
Recorder  &  Cottage  Gardener  free  to  all  who  will  3end 
him  their  address.  It  is  entirely  devoted  to  fruit  growing 
and  home  adornments.  12  numbers,  from  January  to  De¬ 
cember,  for  only  50  cents. 

EFORE  SENDING  YOUR  OKDERS  to  ANT 

other  Nursery,  or  making  your  purchases  for  the 
coming  season  of  planting,  send  for  our 

NEW  AT  A  HOOVE 

OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Roses,  Shrubs  and  Grape-vines.  Largo  stock  and  low 
prices.  Address  T.  B.  JENKINS,  Sup’t, 

Chamrersburo  Nursery  Association, 
Chainbcrsburg,  Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

150,000  4  &  5  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  very  line.  $125  per  M. 

20,000  4  &  5  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  7  to  9  ft.,  $150  per  M. 

20,000 1  yr.  old  Apple-Trees,  1  to  S  ft.,  $30  per  M. 

5,000  2  yr.  old  Plum-Trees,  $250  per  M. 

5,000  Cherry-Trees,  5  to  8  ft..,  $150  per  M. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  ALF.  S.  SHELLER, 

Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 

1,000,000 , 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stampfor 
a  16-page  Circular  witli  cuts  and  prices.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


3,000,000  Fruit  Trees,  Fall  of  1870. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  Hockport,  N.  V. 
Established  £830. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1, 2, 
and  3  years  old.  Peach.  Plum.  Apricot,  and  Orange  Quince 
Trees.  Grape-vines.  Roses,  Evergreens  and  Ornamental 
Trees  of  every  description.  Send  for  Price-List  just  out. 
We  sell  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  and  thousand. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 
1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS. 


Trees  and  Vines— Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2— Green¬ 
house,  &c..  58  pages.  No.  8— Chestnut  Circular,  10  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


TREES !  TREES l  TREES ! 

Standard  Pears,  2  years  old. 

Dwarf  M  “  “  “ 

Plums,  2  years  old.  Extra  lot  of  Cherry-  Trees ,  2  years. 
Early  Richmond,  Gov.  Wood.  Dukes,  etc.,  etc. 

RICHARDSON  &  DAYTON", 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Fruit-Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruit 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Macedon  Nurseries,  and 
bus/  at  o/terhalf  the  price  charged  by  dealers.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  76  pages,  giving  list  of  varieties  and  prices,  with 
hints  on  planting,  culture,  etc.,  10  cents.  Price-Lists,  free. 
Address  C.  L.  VAN  DTTSEN,  . 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Blaelt  Beauty! 
EUMELAN. 

Best  early  (/rape ;  sweet,  large,  luscious.  Vine  hardy, 
prolific;  $2  each  ;  $18  per  doz.  Sen t  by  mail.  Descriptive 
Nursery  Catalogue,  full  of  facts  and  hints,  10  cts.  Family 
and  Club  rates  of  Trees,  Vines.  &<*..,  free. 

MERKELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES. 

Tlie  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  DR.  II.  SCHRCEDER. 


ORDERS  FILLED  AS  FILED.— Hyacinth  Bulbs, 

$1.50  to  $4.50  per  doz.  Tulip  Bulbs,  50  cts.  to  $1.00  por 
doz.  Beeds  for  fall  planting.  See  Circular. 

S.  II.  MARTIN, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


MERSTINE’S  NEW  RASPBERRIES.  —  The 

“  Her  Stine  ”  and  “  Saunders."  A  limited  number  of 
plants  will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  Price  $3  each  :  $10  per  half 
dozen.  Orders  received  by  HENRY'  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHAKER  GRAPE  ROOTS. 

Ives  Seedling  and  Concord,  2  yrs.  old.  No.  1  Selected,  at 
$40  per  1,000.  Address  II.  B.  BEAR,  Harrison,  O. 


PRIZE  EXHIBITION  OF  GRAPES 


at  the  New  SeGd  Warehouses  of 

12.  K.  A  SONS, 

Nos.  S3  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  New  York, 
Sept.  27th,  28th,  29th.  &  30th. 

A  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  The 
earnest  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  this 
delieious  fruit  is  invited.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  Y'ork. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 


SMALL  FRUITS* 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Dilium  Aura  turn,  or 
Golden  Banded  .Lily  of  Japan,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
Ten  Cents  ;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Addresa  E.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street, 

New  York.  P.  O.  Box  No.  5712. 

Garden  Seeds  for  Sowing  in  Sept. 


pkt. 


Cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield,  true _ 25e. 

“  Early  Wyman . 25c. 

“  “  YVinnigstadt . 10c. 

“  Large  Early  Y'ork . 5c. 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris . 25c. 

“  “  Erfurt . 25c. 

Lettuce,  Boston  Market,  Simpson,  ,10c. 

“  Brown  Dutch,  Winter  Cabbage. 10c. 

Spinach.  Bound  and  Prickly . 5c. 

Radish,  Chinese  YVinter  Rose . 10c.  20  2.00 

20  varieties  Hardy  Flower  Seeds  for  autumn  sowing _ 1.00 

Mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  ot  price. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 


per  oz. 
$1.00 
2.00 
40 
25 
1.50 
2.00 
40 
40 
10 
20 


per  lb. 
$10.00 
20.00 
4.00 
2.00 
16.00 
20.00 
4.00 
4.00 


P.  O.  Box  5712. 


23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
New  Y'ork. 


LILIES. 

In  fifty  varieties. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 

and  all 

Other  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting, 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Address 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  68  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS  AND 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS 

For  Fall  of  1870, 

Is  now  ready,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Fruit-Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Also,  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at  low  prico. 

Wholesale  Price-List  on  application.  Address,  enclosing 
stamp,  OLM  BROTHERS, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Roots, 

Japan  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Onr  Autumn  priced  Catalogue  (1S70)  of  Selected  Dutch 
Bulbs,  Japan  Lilies,  etc.,  containing  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  their  culture,  to  which  we  add  a  list  of 
choice  SMALL  FRUITS,  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  enclosing  10  cents— regular  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Our  Bulbs  were  selected  early  from  a  very 
large  stock  expressly  for  our  retail  trade,  and  therefore  may 
be  relied  upon.  We  also  offer  a  quantity  of  Bulbs,  well  as¬ 
sorted,  in  small  cases— price  oil  application. 

Collection  of  Bulbs— No.  1 ,  $20  ;  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5 :  No. 
4.  $3 ;  mailed  free.  For  full  particulars  see  oar  New  Bulb 
Catalogue.  Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

8-13  YVasliington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HARDY  BIT&BS. 
FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.’S 
CATALOGUE  OF 

FIARDY  BULBS, 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  FERRE,  BATCIIEEDER  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  tho  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  YVhole- 
sale  and  Retail.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants.  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  nates.  Send  S-cent  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat¬ 
alogues,  or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  IU- 
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For  Fall  Sowing. 

Sent  toy  mail,  postago  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  affixed : 

per  o z. 

Cabbage.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  (true) . ....§1.00 

“  Early  Winningstadt .  SO 

“  Early  French  Ox-heart .  SO 

“  Early  Flat  Dutch,  (true) .  50 

Catjbiflowkk.— Early  Erfurt,  (very  fine) .  4.00 

“  Paris  Nonpareil .  1.50 

“  Large  White  French .  75 

Lettuce. — Early  Curled  Simpson’s .  40 

“  Early  Tennis  J3all .  40 

Spinach.— Round-leaved .  30 

“  Prickly .  10 

We  have  also  all  the  bc-3t  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat 
and  Rye  and  Grass  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Prices  ■will 
be  given  on  application.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York  City. 

The  New  Seedling 
RASPBERRIES 
“ Her stine"  and  “Saunders.” 


^  £ 


c>c*L-g&cr>^/ 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO,  will 
open  for  the  next  year  on  liie  I4tli  of  September  next,  witli 
a  larger  stall' of  instructors  than  ever.  Students  of  either 
sex  may  enter  the  College  proper,  the  Normal  Classes,  or 
any  special  or  preparatory  classes  which  they  prefer,  or  for 
which  their  acquisitions  lit  them.  In  the  College  Depart¬ 
ment  there  are  two  courses  of  instruction  ;  and  a  wide  free¬ 
dom  in  election  of  studies  is  given  to  the  student.  The  col¬ 
lege  is  fully  endowed,  and  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  which  was  given  to  it  by  its  first  president, 
Horace  Mann.  It  is  directed  in  the  interests  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing  and  liberal  religion  ;  no  religious  test  of  any  kind  being 
permitted  under  its  charter,  and  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
being  given  to  students  in  the  selection  of  their  places  of 
worship. 

The  necessary  expenses,  including  board,  lodging,  and 
tuition,  are  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Address  the  President,  Rev.  GEO.  W.  HOSMER,  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  for  catalogues,  with  full  details  of  information. 

BKEWEK  &  TilLEST©^ 

Publishers  of 

HILLARD’S  READERS— Sew  Series. 
WALTON’S  ARITHMETICS. 

WORCESTER’S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 
WORCESTER’S  DICTIONARIES. 

GEAVEY’S  GOODRICH’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Just  ready,  a  Concise  History  of 
tlie  United  States  based  on  Geavey’s  Goodrich’s  History,  by 
L. , I.  Campbell,  with  Maps  and  illustrations.  This  will  bo 
found  one  of  tlie  most  convenient  in  size,  yet  sufficiently 
complete,  of  any  Sciiool  History  now  before  tlie  country. 
Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  tlie  use  of  tlieso 
books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  lor  first  intro¬ 
duction.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address 
GEO.  F.  PHELPS, 

Caro  J.  W.  ScHEr.MEr.nor.N  &  Co..  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Produced  from  tlie  seed  of  the  “  Allen  ”  planted  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  with  the  Philadelphia,  and  doubtless  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  these  two  perfectly  hardy  native  varieties:  having  the 
color  and  flavor  of  the  Allen,  with  much  larger  size,  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  tlie  Philadelphia,  and  the  hardiness  of  both. 
The  “Herstine”  having  stood  four,  and  the  “Saunders” 
three  winters  entirely  unprotected,  without  injury.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  plants  will  be  for  sale  this  fall  at  $3  each,  $16 
per  half-doz.,  or  $39  per  doz.  Orders  accompanied  by  tlio 
casli  will  be  booked  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
Sept.  15th,  or  previouslv,  if  desired.  Address 

D.  AV.  HERSTINE,  Agricultural  Rooms. 

9th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants  selected  irom  100  varieties.— 
Boyden’s  No.  30,  extra,  berries  1  oz.  each.  Clias.  Down¬ 
ing,  extra;  Nicanor,  Koinevu  Seedling,  Hoyden’s  No.  15, 
Boyden’s  No.  49;  plants,  50c.  doz.;  $1.25,  100  ;  $10,  1,000. 
These  6  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  hv  mail,  $2.  President 
AVilder,  Kentucky,  Hudson’s  Early, Hudson’s  No.  9,Hudson’s 
No.  3,  and  Conqueror.  Those  6  varieties  are  new  and  v.  fine  ; 
plants,  $1  doz.;  $5,  100;  these  G  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by 
mail,  $3.  Send  for  Cataloguo.  F.  &  W.  CARPENTER, 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N .  Y. 


Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LATTER,  Importer,  52  Cedar  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs. 
L.  Van  waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  with  bis  Fall 
Importation  of  assorted  eases  or  prime  quality  Bulbs. 
Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mumford’s  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  year  round.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
Is  very  cheap  and  accessible  to  nil.  Individual  rights  $3.00. 
Territory  for  sale.  Remit  by  I’.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let¬ 
ter.  Recommended  by  State  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

HAWKINS,  TIMMONS  &  CO.,  Chillicothe,  O. 


FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING. 


per  oz.  per  flu 

Cabbage.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield  (true) _ $1.00  $12.00 

“  Early  Dutch  and  Winnigstadt .  40  4.00 

Cauliflower. — Early  Paris  and  Nonpareil...  1.50  20.C0 

“  Early  Erfurt  and  Dyker .  3.00  33.00 

Lettuce.— Early  Curled  Simpson  (true) .  40  4.00 

“  Hardy  Green  and  Tennis  Ball .  40  4.00 

“  Butter  and  Brown  Dutcli .  40  4.09 

Siberian  Kale  or  Sprouts .  10  75 

Spinach.— Round  and  Prickly .  10  73 

(Free  by  mail.) 


per  ICO.  per  1000. 


Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots . . .$3.00  $23.00 

Giant  2  Year’s  “  “  .  1.00  7.50 

Linncens  Rhubarb  Roots .  15.00 


(Best  Season  for  Southern  Planting.) 


Fall  Bulb-List,  now'  ready,  mailed  free. 


Tf'jk REEK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

MJ'  BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS.— Plants,  Small  Fruits, 
Flower  Seeds,  &c„  for  the  autumn  of  1S70,  is  now  published, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St„ 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


1  KA  AAA  HOP  PLANTS,  ENGLISH  CLUS- 

ItfUjVvO  TERS,  for  fall  planting.  For  price  address 

E.  FRANCE,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SEED  B.AC3-S. 

HOWLETT  BROTHERS,  304  Fulton  St., 
New  Yorlc,  manufacture  and  print  to  order  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Seed  Bags. 


Fertilizers. 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  -  -  $36  per  ton. 

Peruvian  Guano,  -  -  §80  ‘‘ 

Coe’s  Superphosphate,  -  $3G  “ 

Land  Plaster,  -  Si. C>0  per  Bbl. 

J.  E.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS  FOR  SALE  J 

We  are  Importers  and  Dealers  in  the  following  celebrated 
breeds  of  Hogs.  Berkshire,  Essex,  Magic,  Suffolk,  and 
Chester  Whites.  We  have  some  verv  Choice  Pigs  of  all  the 
above  breeds  for  sale.  For  full  particulars,  Price-List,  etc., 
address  with  stamp 

B.  H.  ROBB  &  Co.,  Garrcttsville,  O. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  Jn.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


TCHNE  POULTRY.— Dark  Bralimn,  Houdan,  SIS 

per  pair.  Light  Brahma.  $7  per  pair.  All  bred  from 
choice  fowls  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Address  CHARLES  FLODING, 

Box  132,  Leetonia,  Columbiana  Co.,  O. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOP.  SALE  BY 
GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

B 2T*  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


2  70S  LBS.  was  the  weight  of  Two  Ohio 

g  jmprovecl  Chester  Hogs  at  20%  months  old. 

Send  stamp  for  a  description  of  this  famous  breed,  and  a 
great  variety  of  oilier  thorough-bred  Animals  and  Fowls. 

L.  13.  SILVER,  Salem,  O. 


PREMIUM  MAGIE  IIOGS.— Bred  and  Shipped 

by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs  are  requested  to 
send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  free. 


CHOICE  POULTRY  for  Sale. — Dark  Brahmas. 

Houdans,  Buff  Cochins,  Spring  Chickens,  $12  Trio. 
Year-old  laying  pullets,  $10  Trio.  Light  Brahmas,  v.  line  ; 
Silver-Gror  Dorkings,  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs,  Spring 
Chickens,  $3  Trio.  Year-old  pullets,  laying,  $12  Trio.  Out- 
Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  anil  Buff  Cochins,  are  from  import¬ 
ed  stock,  and  v.  fine.  We  consider  Houdans  best  of  all  fowls 
for  laying,  never  sitting.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.'  &  7V.  CARPENTER,  Iiye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 

Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Caro  of  Swine.  Also,  Berkshire  Figs  from 
Imported  Stock.  THOS.  WOOD,  Doc  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Houdan  and  Grey  Dorking  Fowls 

For  Sale.  Houdan  from  thorough-bred  stock,  well  muffed 
and  bearded,  $20  per  pair.  $15  per  Trio.  Grey  Dorking,  hi  ed 
from  J.  C.  Cooper’s  celebrated  Irish  stock,  $15  per  pair,  $20 
per  Trio,  single  cock  $10.  Address 

C.  I).  VALENTINE,  Fordham.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  few  pairs  of  choice  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  and 
Muscovy  Docks  at  $5;  Bronze  Turkeys.  Pea  Fowls, 
Bremen,  Toulouse,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  at  $10.  Chester 
Pigs,  Cotswold  Sheep,  Blooded  Cattle,  and  Poultry  at  low 
rates,  by  N.  GUILBEliT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


crnrcsTin*  wmite 

Pigs,Shcep,  PoinHry,  Ficrooiis,  Ratotoits,&cM 
bred  find  shipped  bv  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  Penniugtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  book, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  "Wares,  Trimmings,  &e. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash'  orders,  by  Mail,  « r  Express. 

R.  II.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6th  Arc.,  New  York 


£150,000,000 

Sterling  in  money  and  estates  remain  unclaimed  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  many  cases  as  far  back  as  1600. 

Gun’s  Index  to  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law,  Is  ext  of 
Kin,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  unclaimed  money  (Part  5,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  5,000  names),  price  15  cents.  JOHN 
HOOPER  &  CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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TE RMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  @1  «50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines ,  $5® 
Open  Pages  (open  without  catting),  $lZper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter ,  last  Page ,  and  2d  andcd 
Cover  Pages— ••‘>0  per  line  of  agate  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

I^T  EMTIOIS. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
§1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

CAB  BO  Ll  C_  "80AP8"! 


€arl3©Il€5  IMsiififecfisig' 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mange,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 

Boxes  of  10  lbs.,  $1.00. 

■%  _ 

Sheep  JMp. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  as.,  §1.25  ;  10  as.,  $2.25 ;  50  a.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  a.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


©Imtssaeiat. 


For  cure  of  Foot.rot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  D.  cans,  SOc. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agf.s., 

53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  furnished. 

Many  Advantages 

may  be  found  in 


Depositing  IVloney 

in  the 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

166  Nassau  St.,  opposite  City  Hall, 

NEW  YORK  CITY . 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 

nsnME  B»OQIJOr«NOC 

&  fish  company 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish ; 

STOCKS  Pond3  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  and 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 

M|SHW|TZ,S  ” 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 

sells  wherever  shown  at  work. 
— —  It  is  a  necessity  for  economical 
fanning.  Agents  buying  ma- 
chines  with  privilege  of  return, 
can  make  exclusive  arrangements  and  an  excellent  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS ,  Peekskill  N.  Y,  or  Cleveland,  0. 

f AARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.— A  highly  im- 

■  proved  farm  of  600  aercs  in  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk 
Valley,  one  of  the  richest  and  healthiest  locations  In  the 
West.  May  be  divided  to  suit  purchasers.  For  particulars 
address  1VM.  MEISSNER,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

HWIRT  CHEAP.— HOMES  IN  THE  SOUTH.— 

mW  Send  for  Cireular  5.  Columbian  Southern  Land 
Agency,  33  Park  Row,  New  York. 

1,1  or  ILAY'I*  or  WORK  in  KANSAS, 

send  to  us.  Land-Lists  free. 

Reliable  answers,  by  letter,  to  inquiries.  10  cts. 

J.  H.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Land  Agents, 

Atchison,  Kan. 

M4HIP  L  4  HITERYS  l  for  Public  Exhibitions.  Priced 
lii.awiA  u/lll  Catalogue  sent  free. 

MICROSCOPES  \  f0rg|flSnslfl°P?FclL^Sslnt  f"eVe!St*‘ 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

KOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  GOUGH’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— The  best,  selling  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  book  now  before  the  people,  we  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  especially  of  experienced  agents  to  this  work.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory  iriven.  and  salary  to  those  who  prefer,  or  the 
largest  commissions  paid  by  any  publishers,  for  particulars 
address  the  publishers. 

BILL,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Gaboon’s  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER  FOR.  HAND,  (Page  40  of  our  catalogue). 
"We  have  the  Agency  for  the  above  Machine  for  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  offer  it  at  retail  and  to  the  trade  at  the 
manufacturer’s  price,  $10. 

The  Seymour  Plaster  or  Per- 

TILIZER  SOWER,  (Page  44,)  sows  a  breadth  of  8 
feet.  Price  $60 ;  with  Grass  Seed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour’s  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER.  (Page  44,)  is  designed  principally  for  broad¬ 
casting  seeds,  though  used  also  for  fertilizers.  It  weighs 
S2.I  pounds,  and  sows  a  width  of  8>£  feet.  Price  $75. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILLS,  (Page  43.)  are  rnado  of  two  sizes— with  9  teeth, 
sowing  a  breadth  of  4  feet,  (weighing  550  pounds,)  and  with 
11  teeth,  sowing  a  breadth  of  7  feet  4  inches,  and  weighing 
700  pounds. 


No.  1.  Nine  Teeth . .  . ....$90 

No.  2.  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder . 100 

No.  3.  “  “  with  Fertilizer  Attachment. .  115 

No.  4.  “  “  with  “  “  and  Seeder.  125 

No.  5.  Eleven  Teeth . . . . .  100 

No.  6  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder  . . .  .  110 


See  our  advertisements  on  pages  SOO  and  35S  this  number 
for  method  of  remittances  and  for  List  of  Implements,  etc., 
for  FALL  WORK.  READ  IT  THROUGH. 

R.  H.  ALLESM  &  CO., 

ISO  &  191  Water  Street,: 

New  York  City. 


For  Fall  Use. 

Anti-Friction  Iron  Horse 

POWERS,  (Pages  64  and  65.)  Two  sizes  and  two  styles, 
from  $175  to  $265.  Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as 
$100. 

Light,  Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  173.)  Two  sizes,' ’$75  and  $100. 

Cider-Mills  and  Presses, 

(Pages  125-128.)  From  $3  to  $60. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  184.)  Five  sizes,  from  $6  to  $10. 

Threshers  and  Gleaners, 

(Pages  68  and  69.)  Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $260. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)  Three  sizes,  from  $65  to  $S5. 

If  you  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  us  for  a  Special  Circular  of  it. 

Our  Warehouses,  1S9  and  191  Water  St.,  are  filled  with  the 
largest  assortment  of  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS,  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FER¬ 
TILIZERS,  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  an  examination 
is  asked  by  all  farmers  who  may  he  in  the  city.  Our  stock 
will  be  cheerfully  shown,  whether  our  visitors  desire  to 
purchase  or  not. 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Bex  376. 

New  York  City. 

Established  in  1813. 

N.  B.— The  pages  above  given  refer  to  our  16th  edition  of 
Catalogue,  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  containing  nearly 
COO  illustrations  of  the  articles  we  keep  for  sale,  which  every 
Farmer  should  know  about.  The  hook  is  too  expensive  to 
he  given  away,  and  is  therefore  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  $1 ;  hut  this  will  lie  refunded  from  the  price  of  the  first 
order  that  amounts  to  $5.  li.  II.  A.  &  Co. 


INTER-STATE  FAIR, 

At  Pittsbuhgh,  Penn’a, 

Sept.  13th,  134 h,  14th,  15th,  ami  16th,  1870, 
for  the  general  Exhibition  of  Live-Stock,  Agricultural  pro¬ 
ductions,  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  New  Inven¬ 
tions,  Domestic  Manufactures,  and  Merchandise  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions. 

The  Fair  has  been  instituted  under  the  especial  promise  of 
the  united  support  of  many  of  the  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  of  Western,  Pa.,  western  New  York,  Eastern  and 
Southern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  'Die  scope  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  will  therefore  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
State  fairs. 

For  information  or  catalogues,  address  the  General  Super¬ 
intendent,  or  Secretary.  Persons  desiring  space  for  special 
exhibitions  will  be  admitted. 

Hon.  JOHN  E.  PARKE,  Prest., 

Pittsburgh,  Penn’a. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Longakek,  Sec'y,  No.  10,  Cth  St.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

F.  D.  Sower,  Esq.,  Gen'l  Supt.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


FARMERS,  SAFE  YOUR  FEET, 

AND  WEAR 

BALLARD’S  CHAMPION  SHOE. 


We  guarantee  the  “CHAMPION  SHOE”  to  wear  longer 
and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  made  in  the 
country.  We  make  no  Interior  “  Champions,”  but  every 
Pair  is  warranted  to  he  good,  honest,  and  serviceable  fit 
every  particular. 

Ask  tour  Merchant  for  the  “  Champion  Shoe.” 

For  full  particulars,  recommendations ,  prices,  etc.,  SEE 
page  337,  JUNK  Number,  anclpage  376  JULY  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

JW  TPW1  PP- 

ARE  THE  pppj'  pfijZfij2 jpj3J\ 
Ask  to  See  Them.  Factory.  Spriugfield,  lass. 


LJI'E 


FOR 

Xjs  X  DE3 

Each  Song  itas  a  Piano  Accompaniment,  Prick  five 
cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  he  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  Along.  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  You  Can. 

100.  Go  It  While  You’re  Young. 

150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  1  Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  To  Do. 

81.  Bell  Goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

106.  N  ever  Mind  the  Rest, 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a  Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

Little  Maggie  May. 

Champagne  Charlie. 

Not  for  Joseph. 

Captain  Jinks. 

Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Half-Dime  Music,  24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows. 

For  Level  Land  and  SideHill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  “dead  furrows,”  “no  ridges,”  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  ground  fiat  5  to  10  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  Bizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-oattle  plow.  Change¬ 
able  mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  bend  stamp  for 
Circular.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER 

For  cutting  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-stalks.  Warranted  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„ 

or  Cleveland,  O. 


14. 

9. 

5. 

1. 

10S. 


racer®. 


ROSES!  ROSES! 


[otive  Power  for  Nothing. 

>ur  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defying  Windmill  is 
lerlor  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,  Country  Resi- 
icos,  Hotels,  Farm's,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
:.  For  circulars  address 

“  CONTINENTAL  WINDMILL  CO,” 

5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 


By  the  100  or  1,000,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  a  List  to 

JOSEH  KIFT,  West  Chester,  Fa. 

|TOj  AGIO  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 

If  la.  of  the  Age— Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Lave,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  w.  C.  wkmyss,S  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  mid  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . .  .  *  3  Sn 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen's  ( Li.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 150 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.!!  2  50 
Allen's  (ll.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  ..  x  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ’67;  68,’69,&-70,ea.,pa.,30c.;  clo.  75 
Ain.HorticultUi.il  Annual  ’0.,’08,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
American  Hud  fancier  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful iMaiits.!! !  I !!!!;:;:  I !:;;;:! !  175 

Bement s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

BdiitnlCr’s  Method  0f  Making  Manures . ....!! . !  25 

BdiissiilgaUlts  itural  Etionoilly .  160 

Brock'S  New  1’ook  ot  Flowers  ..  . . .  1  75 

Bni3t’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  . 150 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grace-  Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  ...  . ! . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants. ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Dc  Voe's  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  oil  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  \V estern  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide. . .  150 

Field’s  (  I'll  omas  5V.)  Pear  Culture .  125 

Flax  Cul  til  re . 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist . 20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture .  150 

Gregory  on  Squ  ashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  70 

Harris'  Insects  In.  j  urious  to  Vegetation,  clo.,  $4.00 :  extra  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Mints  to  Morsekeepers .  !  75 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hoopers’  Dog  and  Gun . paper, 30c... .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  .  1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agri  cultural  Chemistry .  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

1. auehar's  How  to  Build  Ilol-houses .  1  50 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture .  ...  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  . . .  .  1  0u 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Itose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pediler's  L ail <1  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper..  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  .  .  1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine -Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  100 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit.  Garden .  1  00 

Itural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders.  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c. .hound  75 

Sclienck's  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book.  .  1  so 

Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  on 

Tim  Banker  Papers .  150 

Tobacco  Culture  . 25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual . .  1  50 

Warder  s  Ameri  can  Pomology .  3  00 

Warders  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . .  50 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  Hie  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  Soul li .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  no 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  oa  the  Hog .  1  00 

youatt  ou  Sheep . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect . 

Harney's  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 


.  12  00 

.  10  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlic  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . . .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  BvLoring& Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  ...  .(Holly) .  "  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . !..  1  50 

Bemeut’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . .!!!..!!!  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . . !”  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book. . (Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . !  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essavs .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  .  100 

Farming  for  Boys .  150 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  !,.)  011  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Farming  ..  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  Svo..  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  lOOeng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  125 

Dray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 


Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Guu,  Rod  and  Saddle . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  ! 

Hatfield's  Am  erican  House  Carpenter 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . !! . 

Husmanu’s  Grapes&  Wine . !!!!!!!! 

Jennings  on  Cattle. . .  . . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep.  Swine,  and  Poultry!!.. . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . ]” _ "!! 

Langstrotli  011  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mayhcw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Bool; . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 8  parts,  each 

Parkinan’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

I’and's  Bulbs  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Strong’s  Culti  vation  of  the  Grape . . . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . . 

Ten  Acres  Eli  oitgh...  . 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew.  and  Hutchinson . 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide....  . 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.  . . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . . . 

Youman’s  Ho  useliold  Science . . 
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A  New  Book  on  the  Potato, 

The  $100.00  Prize  Essay 

ON  THE 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

Prize  offered  by  W.  T.  Wylie,  and  awarded  to, 

D.  A.  Compton,  Ilawlcy,  Peun. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  to  present,  with 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  mode  of  culture  which  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
tlie  production  of  the  Potato  crop.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  himself  holds  the  plow,  and  who  has,  since  his 
early  youth,  been  engaged  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  The  hook 
also  contains  an  article  on 

HOW  TO  COOK  THE  POTATO. 

Furnished  by  Prop.  Pierre  Blot. 

Price,  paper  covers,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CJ1  LATV  J  LVLX.AS 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOB  CHILDREN 


Churches, 

Arches, 

Bridges, 


CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 

Factories,  Velocipedes, 

Chairs,  Wind-mills, 

Fences,  Tools, 


Castles, 


Houses, 


Sleds, 


Towers, 

Boxes, 

Chairs, 

Sheds, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  Lie  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 
The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No,  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00, 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  ho  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 
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NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  '‘Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “ American  Agricultut'ist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  E.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  "  American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it,  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know ;  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con- 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1846,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  hook  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopsedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  i3  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  anil  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  tills  work  that  it  lias  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  o,  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republicai  . 
SBPJT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


W  AROfG’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

FXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (tlie  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit,  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republic'an. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  l;e  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-GLGSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

Tiie  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry'-Earth  System  por  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy'  op  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  SO  cts. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY'  REV.I.SKD. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it;  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  tlie  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.’’ 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 
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ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  287  Illustrations, 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now- 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  arc  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  discussed 

NOTICES  BY'  THE  BiRESS. 

The  great,  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  sou  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  ho  will  he  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture. . .  .This  Y'olume  is  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  he  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  yvhich  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sir.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  stylo,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
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HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
.and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri- 
eultural  Plants,  or  “Crops,”  are  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 

the  descriptive  title. 

« 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 

1st. — The  Volatile  Part. 

2d. —  The  Ash — its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia¬ 
tion  and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tallies  ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

Del. —  Composition  of  the  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth ,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant  and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  t.hc  Second  Division,  in  which  are 
discussed 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs — Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions ;  and 

The  lleproductive  Organs,  viz..  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  arr  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 
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HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

ATMOSPHERE  AM6  THE  SOIL 

AS  RELATED  TO  THE 

NUTRITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College  ;  Chemist  t.o  the  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  work  entitled,  “  How.  Crops  Grow”  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  very  great  favor,'  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe:  It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  (lie 
joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  von  Liebig.  The  Author,  therefore,  puts 
forth  this  volume — the  companion  and  complement  to  the 
former — with  the  hope  that  it  also  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  scientific  aspects  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true  Theory  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

CONTENTS. 

DIVISION  I.  » 

The  Atmosphere  as  Related  to  lege- 
tatiosi. 

CHAPTER  I.— Atmospheric  Air  as  Food  of  Plants. 
Chemical  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Relations  of 
Oxygen  Gas,  Nitrogen  Gas,  Atmospheric  Water,  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  Gas,  anu  Atmospheric  Ammonia  to  Veg¬ 
etable  Nutrition.  Ozone.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 
and  Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere.  Other  Ingredients  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Recapitulation  of  the  Atmospheric 
Supplies  of  Food  to  Crops.  Assimilation  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Food.  Tabular  View  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Atmospheric  Ingredients  to  the  Life  of  Plants. 

CHAPTER  II. — The  Atmosphere  as  Physically  Re¬ 
lated  to  Vegetation. 

Manner  of  Absorption  of  Gaseous  Food  by  Plants. 
DIVISION  II. 

The  Soil  as  Related  to  Vegetable  Pro¬ 
duction, 

CHAPTER  I, — Introductory. 

CHAPTER  II.— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils. 

Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Elements  of  Rocks.  Kinds 
and  Characters  of  Rocks.  Conversion  of  Rocks  into 
Soil.  Incorporation  of  Organic  Matter  with  the  Soil. 

CHAPTER  III. — Kinds  of  Soils,  theiil  Definition  and 

Classification. 

Distinctions  of  Soils  based  upon  the  Mode  of  their  For-  j 
mation  or  Deposition  ;  and  upon  Obvious  or  External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Physical  Characters  of  the  Soil. 

Weight  of  Soils.  State  of  Division.  Absorption  of  Va¬ 
por  of  Water.  Condensation  of  Gases.  Power  of  Re¬ 
moving  of  Solid  Matters  from  Solution.  Permeability  to 
Liquid  Water.  Imbibition.  Capillary  Power.  Changes 
of  Bulk  by  Drying  and  Frost.  Relations  to  Heat. 

CHAPTER  V.— The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  of 
Atmospheric  Origin. 

The  Free  Water  of  the  Soil  in  its  Relations  to  Vegetable 
Nutrition.  The  Air  of  the  Soil.  Non-nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters.  Humus.  The  Ammonia  of  the  Soil. 
Nitric  Acid  (Nitrates)  of  the  Soil.  Nitrogenous  Or¬ 
ganic  Matters  of  the  soil.  Available  Nitrogen  Decay 
of  Organic  Matters.  Nitrogenous  Principles  of  Urine. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Ammonia  Salts  and  Nitrates. 

CHAPTER  VI. — The  Soil  as  a  Source  of  Food  to 
Crops  :  Ingredients  whose  Elements  are  De¬ 
rived  from  Rocks. 

General  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Soil  as  Related 
to  Vegetable  Nutrition.  Aqueous  Solution  of  the  Soil. 
Solution  of  the  Soil  in'  Strong  Acids.  Portion  of  Soil 
Insoluble  jn  Acids.  Reactions  by  which  the  Solubility 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Soil  is  altered.  Solvent  Effects 
of  Various  Substances.  Absorptive  and  Fixing  Power 
of  Soils.  Review  and  Conclusion. 
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EDITED  BY 

G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Reagents. 

List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II. — Analytical  Manipulation. 

• 

Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunsen’s  new  meth¬ 
od),  weighing,  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur¬ 
ing  and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III, — Reactions  and  Methods  of  Quanti¬ 
tative  Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbouic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulphuric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  hip 
puric,  and  tannic  acids  ;  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Special  Methods  of  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  V.— Analysis  of  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay 

CHAPTER  VI. — Fertilizers. 

Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  hone-meal, 
bone-black,  hone-ash,  phosphorite,  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  gypsum,  salt,  potash  compounds,  and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 

Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VIII.—  Fodder  and  Food. 

Fodder  plants,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  meal, 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Wool  and  Bark. 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners’  bark. 

CHAPTER  X. — Beverages. 

Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Tables. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima¬ 
tion  of  tamiin  in  hark,  etc. 
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POTATO  DIGGING  PLOW- 

(Fig.  79,  Page  57  of  our  Large  Catalogue.) 

(Send  for  a  Special  Illustrated  Circular.) 

From  tlie  Rev.  William  Clift,  “  Tim  Bunker.” 

“Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  January  17, 1S70. 

“I  have  used  tlie  Patent  Digger  upon  Foquonnoc  Farm 
the  past  season,  with  satisfaction.  On  gravelly  and  sandy 
loams,  kept  clean,  it  works  well.  Tlie  few  potatoes  that  are 
left  under  the  dirt  are  readily  brought  to  tlie  surface  hy  the 
Steel-Tooth  Horse  Rake,  which  is  tlie  best  implement  I  have 
tried  for  this  purpose.  The  Digger  is  also  an  admirable  tool 
for  harvesting  Ruta-bagas.” 

See  tostimonal  on  page  309,  August  number. 

Order  at  once.  Send  $15  for  tlie  Iron  Plow,  or  $25  for  tko 
Steel  l’low,  by  bank  draft,  Post-Oilice  Order,  or  bills  per 
express  or  mail,  and  the  plow  shall  be  sent  at  once. 

Address  letters  to  P.  0.  Box  376. 

R.  H.  ALLEfti  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street,  P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York. 

Broom  Corn  Machinery 

for  preparing  the  crop  for  market. 

Estimates  for  complete  or  partial  sets  of  machinery  fur¬ 
nished  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


1S9  &  391  Water  St., 

P.  ©»  Box  376. 


New  York  City. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner, 


GoldMedals 


At  the  Great  National  Trial,  a®  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

'  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 
MUSTARD  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schob arie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

H.  K8LLAM  8l~o67, 

Chestnut  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landanlcttes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Conpelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phaetons. 
Which  wc  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  028  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes. 


» 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  tlie  tiling  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

“  Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  $75.”  Good  news 
for  all !  Delivered  at  your  door. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular, 
WM,  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


PATTERSON’S 


PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 


CAST  STEEL 


HA  II  ROW 


AND 


CULTIVATOR  TOOTH! 


IS  MADE  OF 

Angular,  Concave  Bar  Steel, 

and  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends;  is  held  in  any  position  in  any  frame  hy  a  wooden  wedge ;  is  self-sharpening ;  effects  a 
great  saving  in  draft;  can  be  adjusted  to  stir  the  soil  to  any  depth  and  has  many  other  advantages  over  the  old  kind  of  tooth. 

MANUFACTURERS,  DEALERS  AND  FARMERS  • 

are  invited  to  examine  and  test  this  very  simple  invention,  which  must  eventually  come  into  general  use. 

Circulars  mailed  to  any  address,  and  orders  solicited  hy  the  BOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

HUSSEY,  WELLS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  Cast  Steel, 

PiTTSBURCH,  PA. 
INVALIDS’  TRAVEL¬ 
ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $10,  for  in 
and  out-door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  tlie  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
Netv  York. 


MONEY 
E  A  S  1  L  Y 
MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free. 


A  continuous  and  urgent  inquiry  for  a  machine  for  Par¬ 
ing  Pcacl.es,  lias  been  ringing  in  our  ears  from  all 
Peach-growing  sections,  for  tlie  past  five  years,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  universal  appeal,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple  Parers  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  securing  a  device  for 
Holding  and  Paring  Peaches,  which  is  as  practical 
and  economical  as  tlie  Apple  Parer,  and  cannot  fail  to  come 
into  immediate  and  general  use.  They  pare  Apples  also, 
as  well  as  any  Apple  Parer. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Fall  of  1S69,  at  tlie  New  Yolk, 
Onio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  St. 
Louis  Fails,  and  in  every  instance  the  judges  were  delight¬ 
ed  with  tlie  rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  work,  and 
awarded  them  tlie  highest  Premium.  A  limited  quantity  of 
them  lias  been  made  for  distribution  this  year,  in  anticipation 
of  tlie  immense  sale  that  must  speedily  follow.  On  receipt 
of  $1.50  wc  will  send  a  sample  machine  liy  Express. 

SAUGENT  &  CO.,  Sol®  Agents, 

70  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

P.  S.— Wc  are  also  Sole  Agents  for  the  Lightning  and 
Turn-Table  Apple  Parers. 

Silver’s  Meat  and  Vegetable 
Chopper, 

for  Farmers,  Hotels,  and  private  families, 
for  cutting  Sausage,  and  Mince  Meat,  Hash, 
&c.  Large  sizes  are  made  for  Butchers  and 
Public  Institutions.  Send  l’or  Circular. 
SILVER.  &  DEMlNG, 
Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  LOOK! — §12  a  day  made,  selling  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  ct-s. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
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TILE-DRAIJIAGE. 

Wanted  employment  by  a  thoroughly  practical  tile-drain- 
or,  competent  to  carry  out  drainage  operations  in  the  Dost 
manner.  Has  had  extensive  experience  in  draining  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Canada.  Can  refer  to  Sheldon  Stephens,  Esq., 
Montreal,  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  L.  A.  Chase,  249 
Broadway,  New  York.  Address  JOSEPH  AMBEIiSON, 
Care  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  1. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SHARPENER.— All  Uiclis- 

.Jljfisable  household  helper.  Sharpens  all  SHEARS  and 
aui&SORS  as  well  as  TABLE  CUTLERY.  So  simple,  any 
one  can  use  it.  Never  out  of  repair.  Makes  a  perfectly 
sharp,  even  edge.  Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  a  lile- 
time.  Simple, "effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  House-furnishing  Stores.  Price,  $1.  Send 
for  Sample.  A.  C.  IVES, 

Sole  proprietor,  45  Beckman  St..,  New  Y’ork. 

fTSE  THE  HILTON  ALL  GLASS  SELF-SEAL- 

sLt  ING  Fruit  Jar.  The.  best  in  the  world.  For  said 
wholesale  and  retail  by  W.  II.  BARTLETT.  Agent.  Union 
Market,  Boston,  Mass.  All  orders  by  mail  or  express, 
promptly  fillej, 

*  '  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 


Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings 


and  Pences.  Just  published,  contain¬ 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House.  IIow  to 

Guild  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

a  iid  Barn-Yard.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  $2,50. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.'ll.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $2.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Prollt.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book,' 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Stu-clents,  &c.,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  $.‘4.00, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectu  ral  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book.  _ . 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing!  Pencil  Sketching 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

i  With  upwards  of  300  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture. 

New  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building 
ture.  Quarterly,  25c. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ol  Brackets,  Cornices.  French  Roofs, Sectional  ancl 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods.  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base,  Arch  itraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
pro  ved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $13. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

‘J'O  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes,  iso  Designs 

and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

ISuildings.  Witli  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  IIot-Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Upjohn,  Renwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  piates.  Post-paid,  $13. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. ’’  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3. 


with  Illustrated  ’  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul- 


.TUST  PUBLISHED. 


riginal  work.  Containing  67  Plates.  Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plan 
i  Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.  With  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Quar 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 

p’laDets.  Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers,  I lono- 
grams,  etc.,  adapted  t.o  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 

$3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,' 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


s,  Details, 
to.  Post- 


Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.- $1,50 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Remedies, 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Youatt's  work 
somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  W.  C.  Spoon¬ 
er,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  accouut  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings.  Cloth,  12mo.,  4S3  pp. 

•  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . $1.50 

Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Diseases ; 
a  full  history  of  the  various  races;  their  origin,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  merits  ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk.  By 
W.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens. 
Cloth,  12mo,  4G9  pp. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


manual  for  horsemen.  * 

BY  THE  LATE  nENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE. — 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes — 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives, 
rhould  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down — 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary — General  Rules. 
CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION-  OF  SIRE  AND  I) AM. -First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “ cold”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent— 
IIow  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 
CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed — 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Pcrchcron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 
MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD. — English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin-Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

IIOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
t  The  Main  ami  llinney — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
:  Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Largo 

size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  he  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  IIORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex- 
5  traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other — 
i  Points  to  be  regarded— Howto  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins — 
Ringbones— Curbs— IIow  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

IIOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— lor  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food — Carrots— Corn 
— Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

IIOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

IIORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  Jill  descriptions  of  Horses — How  Performed— 
Glothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put- 
1  ingin  Harness— 1  low  to  Use  a  Ilorse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

IIOW  TO  J  PHYSIO  A  IIORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS. — Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic — 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— IIow  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness — 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  tlio 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETG.  * 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin— 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing — Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — 'The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

LAUGHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse — 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck — 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

IIOW  TO  RIDE  A  IIORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths — 
The  Crupper  —  The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs — 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— T  he  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs—' The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  ArS 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY  —Learning  to  Ride — The  Si  de-saddle — The  Girths 
— ' The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit — 
Tlie  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  IIORSE.  1 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  IToldtlio 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing—' Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarev's  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  tlia 
'  Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing — 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  ou  tlie  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  Svstem— Tahle  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet — Reme¬ 
dies  lor  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  4-23  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

(  245  Broadway,  New-York.^ 
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OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


THOS.  F.  PLUNKETT, 
President. 
JAMES  FRA1VCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BENJ.  CHICKERING, 

Sec’y  and  Treas’r. 

JACOB  L.  GREENE. 

Ass’t  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
tile  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insuranee,  tlic  Poll 
Amount  of  (lie  Policy  will  lie  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  he  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
SI, OOO,  died  Pour  Montlis  after  liis  Premium 
was  line  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 


MAXIMIDDIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Montlis  after  Ills 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 


SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Montlis  after  liis  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  tile 
Policy  Holder  liy  a  Daw  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  GUAR  AN¬ 
TEEING  EVERT  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PURELY  MUTUAL 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  file  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
tiie  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements :  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD  ACE^TS  WANTED. 


Eor  information,  appljr  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents: 

F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-2  Washington  St..  Boston. 
•T.  11.  FRANCIS,  271  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  It.  GRAVES,  329  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  249  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Block-Tin  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering. 

We  are.  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

Tiie  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  t.lio  com¬ 
bined  Pipe,  and  the  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  from 
external  injury.  Tiie  strength  of  this  Pipe  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  its  weight,  and  it  can  lie  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  have  any  apprehension  of 
injury  from  the  use  of  Dead  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


SELF-ACTING-  GATES. 

Nicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  tiie 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 


Rifles,  Shot-duns,  Revolvers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Ex¬ 
press  (c.o.d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms 
to  the  trade,  agents,  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Catalogue  Ad¬ 
dress,  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
bought  or  traded  for. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS. — 9.000  acres,  .good 

soil,  mild  climate.  34  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  Is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  ttian  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  MONITOR 

CLOTHES  WRINGER, 


Tiie  only  Wooden-frame  Clothes  Wringer  with  Moulton 
Patent  Immovable  all  White  Rubber  Roller.  Warranted  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  use.  Sold  everywhere. 
RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  M’F’G  CO., 

45  &  47. Chambers  St.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  YOUNG’S  SON,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


rjpllE  CHAMPION. 

Hickok’s  Patent  Portable 

KEYSTONE  CIDER  AND  WIRE  MILL. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  EVER  INVENTED. 

I  make  also  two  sizes  of  superior  Presses  for  Berries,  etc. 
If  vonr  merchant,  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for 
one  for  vofi,  or  write  for  one  yourself. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  until  you  see  this. 

Send  for  a  circular.  W.  O.  HIOKOK, 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Rare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  botli  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  continually 
offered  for  sale  al.  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1830. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life,  as  well  as 
Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Trees,  are  requested  to  send 
for  our  Catalogues. 

The  new  ‘-Semi-Annual  Circular ”  of  wholesale 
prices  just  published.  Also,  a  Circular  giving  description 
and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW  MOUNT  VERNON  PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Engraving  of  whicli  will  be  given 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Address 

W.  §.  UITTDE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


C"i  RAPE-VINES  !  GRAPE-VINES !— Our  usual 
^  large  and  superior  stock,  including  Salem,  Eumelan, 
and  all  leading  varieties.  Address  for  Circular, 

T.  II.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
&c.,  for  the  Autumn  of  1870,  mailed  to  nil  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


Bulbs  for  the  Trade. 

Our  Wholesale  Circular  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn 
of  1870,  for  the  “Trade  ”  only,  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St,.,  New  York. 


THE 

Eumelan  Grape. 

This  Grape,  which  is  the  last  variety  disseminated  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Grant,  has,  during  the  past  j'ear,  more  than  sus¬ 
tained  its  character  for  hardiness,  vigor  of  growth,  health 
of  foliage,  and  fruitfulness  of  vine  ;  while  its  earliness  of 
ripening  is  everywhere  well  established,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  its  fruit  already  admitted  by  every  one  who  lias 
tasted  it. 

The  Eumelan  was  awarded  the  following  first  premiums 
for  quality  during  the  Fall  of  1869: 

Pennsylvania  Hort’l  Society  (Philadelphia) . .Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) . Sept.  13-16 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) . Sept.  13-16 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) _ Sept.  25-26 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition . . Sept.  29-30 

N.  Y.  S.  Grape-Growers’  Exhibition  (Canandaigua)  Oct.  5-  0 

Ohio  Grape-Growers’  Association  (Cleveland) . Oct.  13-14 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers’ Association  (Erie,  Pa.)  Oct.  15-10 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality. 

"We  have  grown  the  present  season  a  large  stock  of  vines 
of  this  valuable  grape  whicli  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  October.  Our  stock  also  comprises  a  good  supply  of  two 
and  three-year-old  vines,  which  have  been  grown  with 
especial  reference  to  early  fruiting. 

At  the  time  of  sending  this  advertisement  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  insertion  in  the  September  number,  many 
bunches  of  the  Eumelan  are  already  highly  colored,  and 
palatable— nearer  ripe  than  most  of  grapes  sent  to  market 
last  fall.  We  have  no  other  grape  of  even  tolerable  quality 
ripening  as  early  as  the  Eumelan.  Prices  reduced  last  season. 

We  desire  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  Club  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Eumelan  in  every  village,  from  Maine  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  offer  vines  to  clubs  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at 
prices  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  purchase,  giving  large 
commissions  and  premium  vines  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club, 
for  his  trouble  in  securing  and  forwarding  the  orders. 

Send  for  past  history  of  the  Eumelan,  Price-Lists,  and 
Terms  to  Agents,  to 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSH1VELL, 

“  Iona  Island.” 

near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOVEY  &  CO  'S 

Unrivaled  assortment  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 

and  all  other  desirable  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  the  Garden, 
Parlor,  and.jGrtfenhonse,  ready  early  In  September.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Bulbs  and  New  Plants,  gratis,  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grass  Pond  Cranberry  Bog  for  Sale. 

This  celebrated  Bog.  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  offered  for  sale,  the  whole  or  the  undivided 
half,  on  account  of  the  failing  health  of  one  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors.  It  was  noticed  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May  and  July, 
and  capitalists  wishing  to  invest  are  referred  to  those  arti¬ 
cles.  It  contains  about  800  acres,  100  of  which  arc  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  with  packing  and  storehouse,  and  nil  the  conven¬ 
iences  necessary  for  tiie  business.  For  particulars  address 
W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  'improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris' 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1809.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane.  Sor¬ 
ghum.  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford.  Ct.;  for  Maple  circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 


For  sale.— beautiful  three- year-old 

ALDERNEY  COW  and  BULL.  Price  reasonable. 

E.  WHITNEY,  New  naven,  Conn. 


■7<Oie  SALE. — BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

®-  WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


CJMALL  FRUITS. — All  the  leading:  new  and  old 

sv  varieties,  cheap  for  cash, or  would  exchange  for  Standard 
fruit-trees.  Catalogues  free.  D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 


IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

BY  PETGK  HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

Tiiis  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years’  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  lie  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita¬ 
ble  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAIttlEY  GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an 

ORIGINAL  AND  PURELY  .AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  np,  as  ho  oks  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  hy  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  nouses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sets  forth 
the  means  hy  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val¬ 
uable  hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  the  South  for  northern  market^. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Fitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardening. 

The  Amount  of  Capital  Required  and 

Working  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Oat. 

Soils,  Drainage,  anti  Preparation. 

Manures.  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit."’ 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  lie  gives  a 
full  account,  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that, 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  ‘‘secrets”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators'  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  IT.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought,  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It,  might,  he  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  Ido 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wii.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it. 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  onr  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  hut  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  AY.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  in  the  English  language.  A 11  the  prosy  fossils  of 

- —  &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  AV.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet,  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington.  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

GRANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


(tARDENIMI  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


OR,  HOAV  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

AVI  LLI  AM  N.  AVHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUREN,  AND 
DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  “  Gardening  for  the  South,”  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  he  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
file  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — Formation  and  Management,  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

I  Chapter  11. — Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  Til. — The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IAC — Manures. 

Chapter  A7".— Manures — Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 
Chapter  AT.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapter  ATI. — Ilot-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 
Chapter  ATII — Garden  Implements. 

Chapter  IX.— Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training, 

■'hapter  XII. — Transplanting,-  ....  .  - 

Chaptei:  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 
Chapter  XT  AC — Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XAT. — Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 
Chapter  XATI. — Fruits — Ararieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Oagauizerg. 
Send  ior  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Box  5643.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PLATFORM  AMD  COUNTER 

SCALES. 

For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Parmer  .should  havea  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  lor  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

352  Broadw  ay.  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St,.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO. ,  113  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 


FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICK  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  tllnb  Organizers. 
Send  tor  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  0.  Vox  5043.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  PRICE  OF 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

Increased  Facilities  to  tllnb  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

(P.  O.  llox  36-13.)  31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Soups  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 

1  I’t/'i )'rl^ Yl1 11.1  tL  Nourishment !  Economy  in  housekeeping! 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster- 
(iam,  ana  that  i*  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
±  russian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
^ t x*Yr f  t?  i'»°  5?  £•  ^‘legate,  on  every  jar. 

•U  MIL* 1AUS  SONS.  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants.  No.  hs Penrl*st. New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  | nr*  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


pmJCATION  for  IF  VR MI-115 S.—  For 

information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  btscajit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast.it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DY'SPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising  ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  dour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  t lie  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and1  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fultqn-st„  New  York. 


“MAPLE  SHADE  FLOCK” 


THOROUGH-BRED  C0TSW0LD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  moat  noted  breeders  in  England,  by  John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  of  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  its  collection,  with  reference  to  the  best  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in  America;  and  the 
present  leader,  “  Champion  of  England”  and  some  of  the 
ewes,  are  believed  to  equal  the  best  in  any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  8  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  They  are  lull  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  ma¬ 
turity— sometimes  exceeding  even  this  weight.  They  arc 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  witli  any  other 
sheep  produce  a  good  combing  wool,  and  lambs  of  such 
size  as  bring  a  large  price  early  in  the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  “  Maple  Shade  Flock”  was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam, 
and  lias  a  perfect  pedigree. 

This  flock  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  long  wool  classes  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Dutchess  Co.  Fairs,  in  1807  and  1369. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Wing  his  Ent  ire  Flock,  we 
oiler  for  sale  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs. 

Address,  LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  JOSEPH  JIARBIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  T1IE  l'UESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  tvho 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  lor  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
blight  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  lil'ty-fivc  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  witli  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fatfowlsfor  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  ns 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards - A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  anyone  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  Hie  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great,  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  lor 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition  —  The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it.  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out.  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
tlie  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
gukle  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


By  A.  J.  DOWNING. 


NEWLY  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED 


By  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


Octavo,  1122  Pages. 


The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  .T.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  value 


nf  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that,  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1800. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 


The  original  edition  by  bis  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser¬ 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomologist 
in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $7,50. 


ORANG-E  .TTtT>T)  &  COMPANA,  24I>  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


THEIR  HISTORY,  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Tate  President  nf  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor  “ American  Shorthorn.  Herd.  Bonk''  author  “  Rural  Architecture ”  etc  etc 


Notices  by  tl»e 
Press. 

Wo  consider  this  the 
most  valuable  work  that 
has  recently  been  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

It  embraces  all  branches 
of  the  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  fills  avacancy 
in  our  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  for  which  work  the 
author  byhis  many  years’ 
experience  and  observ¬ 
ation  was  eminently  fit- 
cd....It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  owner 
of  cattle,  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  individu¬ 
als,  would  soon  he  much 
richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture , 

(St  Louis). 

This  will  rank  among 
the  standard  works  of 
the  country,  and  will  be 
considered  indispens¬ 
able  by  every  breeder  of 
livestock. 

Practical  Farmer , 

(Philadelphia). 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  Dearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  ma: '  i  fide  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talc  at'- be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 


preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  onr  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  andbnnoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 


Notices  by  tl»e 
Press. 

The  large  experience 
of  the  author  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  character  of 
American  herds  adds  to 
the  weight  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  and  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  produce  a 
work  which  will  at  once 
make  good  its  claims  as 
a  standard  authority  on. 
the  subject.  An  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  its  orderly,  meth¬ 
odical  arrangement,  con¬ 
densing  a  great  variety 
of  information  into  a 
comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling 
the  reader  to  find  the 
point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without 
wasting  his  time  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves. 

N.  Y  Tribune. 

Whatever  works  the 
stock  farmer  inayalready 
have,  he  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  this. 

Ohio  Farmer. 

of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
oharm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGrE  J  YT  X_>  J_>  &  COMPANY,  345  Ilroadway,  New  York. 
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YOUNG  and  MID¬ 
DLE  AGED  MEN 

starting  in  life  and  seeking  successful  employment,  or  desiring  to  change  their  present 
business  for  something  better  paying  and  more  satisfactory,  will  please  send  for  names  and 
address  of  Three  Thousand  (3,000)  .Graduates  of  this  Institution,  now  in  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  >vho  owe  their  start  in  life  and  their  prosperity  to  this  College.  More  than  One 
Thousand  of  the  number  in  New  York  city  alone  are  indebted  to  the  Institution  for  their 
situations  on  completing  the  Course  of  Study.  I  will  prove  to  any  young  man  who  will 
visit  the  College,  that  One  Hundked  Dollaf.s  and  Three  Months  time  can  not  he  better 
invested  than  here.  Address  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  IX. D., 

Prest.  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  On-tlie-Hudson. 


P  A  I>  P  V  T<  SEND  YOUR 

1  J\.  Iv  L  IN  I  O  Sons  this  fall 

and  Winter  to  so  ,ie  practical  school,  that  will  train  them  directly  for  active,  useful 
life,  and  for  making  a  living  for  themselves.  I  claim  that  this  Institution  best  meets 
such  a  want,  and  refer  to  Patrons  in  nearly  every  town,  and  to  a  Catalogue  of  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  (3,000)  Graduates  in  business.  I  will  satisfy  those  who  visit  the  Institution  or  address 
me  for  particulars,  that  my  original  Course  of  training  will  do  young  men  or  boys,  (what¬ 
ever  their  future  calling  may  be,)  more  good  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  they  can  pursue.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D., 

Prest.  Eastmau  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  On-tlie-Hudson. 


WAR  NEWS. 


The  Tribune  is  the  only  newspaper  in  ttie  United  States  fully  represented  by  Special  Correspondents  with  both  Prussian 
and  French  armies,  and  at  the  leading  capitals;  and  is  the  only  paper  receiving  full  special  dispatches.  Thus  far  The 


Best  of  wringers.— New  York  Christian  Advocate.  - 
It  merits  all  that  is  said  in  its  favor.— Hearth  and  Home. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  it  lias  no  equal  as  a  family  wringer. 
—New  York  Liberal  Christian. 

The  advantages  which  it  contains,  seems  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  practical  wringer.— New  York  Independent. 

For  sate  everywhere. 

IV.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

Gen.  Ag’ts,  17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 


Tribune  dispatches  have  been  used  in  an  imperfect  form,  by  The  New-York  Herald,  World,  Times  and  Sun. 

WHERE  TO  LOO K  FOR  WAR  XEWS. 


From  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  only  American  correspondents  that  have  as  yet  sent 
any  information  from  the  seat  of  war  are  those  of  The  New- 
York  Tribune,  which  lias  distanced  all  competitors  by  the 
promptness  and  fullness  of  its  intelligence. 

From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal. 

The  European  war  correspondence  of  The  New-York 
Tribune  is  strikingly  superior  to  auy  other  that  comes  from 
that  quarter. 

From  The  Burlington  Free  Press. 

In  the  matter  of  war  news,  The  New-York  Tribune  is 
showing  far  more  enterprise  than  auy  of  its  cotemporaries. 
Every  morning  itgives  from  half  a  column  to  three  columns 
of  special  cable  dispatches. 

From  The  Norwalk  Gazette. 

The  New-York  Tribune  is  running  a  great  newspaper 


card  in  its  European  war  news.  No  journal  in  America, 
and  probably  none  in  the  world,  is  expending  so  much 
money  for  war  nows  and  telegrams  over  the  ocean  wires. 

From  The  Chicago  Republican. 

The  New-York  Tribune  is  exhibiting  so  much  enterprise 
in  securing  telegraphic  advices  relative  to  the  war. 

From  The  Rochester  Express. 

As  usual,  The  Tribune  gives  us  the  most  interesting  and 
reliable  news'we  have  from  the  seat  of  war.. 

From  The  Newark  Evening  Courier. 

The  New-York  Tribune  publishes  the  latest  war  news 
every  morning.  The  other  morning  papers  print  a  second 
edition  at  6  o’clock,  containing  The  Tribune’s  dispatches 
stolen  in  full.  For  the  last  10  days  they  liave  stolen  these 
dispatches  regularly. 


THE  NEW-YORK  WEEKLEY  TRIBUNE, 


THE  GREAT  FARMERS’  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 


Prints  each  week  the  best  things  written  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  by  American  and  foreign  writers.  No  prudent 
farmer  can  do  without  its  full  Reports  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute ;  Talks  about 
Fruit;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General 
Market  Reports. 

ITS  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
Contains  ffach  week  articles  on  the  Management  of  Small 


Farms,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and  how  to  make  them 
pay,  giving  general  and  specific  directions  from  planting  to 
tlie  ultimate  disposal  of  the  crops. 

ITS  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 

Answers  questions  concerning  diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  aud  to  prescribe  reme¬ 
dies.  Answers  and  prescriptions  will  be  given  only  through 
the  columns  of  The  Tribune. 


We  intend  that  The  Tribune  shall  keep  in  the  advance  in  all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mining, 
and  other  interests  of  the  country,  aud  remain  altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  aud  instructive  NEWSPAPER 
published  in  the  world. 


TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 


One  DAILY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $4  per  annum. 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $1  per  annum. 


For  Club  rates,  see  Specimen  Numbers  and  Show-bills. 
Address 


Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


F, 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW 
ALL  ABOUT  THE 

WAR,  BUY  A  HAP, 

.ubllslicd  by  II.  II.  LLOYD  &  Co.,  No.  21  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
t  allows,  1st,  The  Country  between  PARIS  and  BERLIN. 
2d  A  MAP  of  EUROPE.  3d,  Portraits  of  WILLIAM.  King 
of  Prussia,  and  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON.  4th,  Valuable 
Statistical  Matter.  SINGLE  COPY,  post-paid,  50  CENTS. 
10  COPIES,  to  one  address,  $4.00.  TWENTY-FIVE  COP¬ 
IES,  $8.03.  Get  up  a  Club,  and  get  the  Low  Rates.  Very 
liberal  terms  to  Agents.  N.  IS.—1 The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  says :  “  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reliable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  House  ot  II.  11.  Lloyd  &  Co.  Notice  that  the 
initials  are  II.  II.” 


Pear  Trees. 


St  d  and  Pyramid.  SEND  FOR  WHOLESALE  Price-list 
of  General  Nurserv  Stock,  and  save  one-half  the  amount  you 
pay  dealers.  Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

To  Agents 
selling  Silver’s 

_  Patent  Elastic 

Broom,  75.000  now  tn  use.  C.  A.  Clegg  &  Co.,  30  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York.,  or  20!)  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  —  $50,000 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELANP,  Landscape-Gardener, 

Author  of  Country  Life ;  15  years’ experience.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  for  Circular.  40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


HPHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 

®  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Ohas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.  Y. 


Worth  of  American  Meat  and  Vegetable  Choppers,  sold  the 
past  vear.  Extra  inducements  now  offered.  D.  A.  NEWTON 
&  CO.,  20  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  or  209  Lake  Street, 
Chicago.  Ill.  _ _ _ _ 

64  J  HAVE  WITNESSED  tlie  operation  of  the 

\  nnle  Paring,  Coring  and  Slicing  Machine  Invented 
by  D.  W.  Whittcmore,  Worcester.  Mass.  If  sold  at  no  more 
tlian  $2  each.  T  consider  it.  worthy  of  universal  adoption.” 

HORACE  GRF.ELEY. 

Sold  by  CLARK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  81  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are  , 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  hut 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used-in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in 'case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 


3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confldent  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  Will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
.other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  he  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 


Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 


5  n>  Canisters. 
10  “ 

50  “  Kegs . 

200  “  Bids . 


$1.25 

2.25 

.10.00 

.35.00 


Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
If  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  ahiinal. 


Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solutionlor  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  l  lb  Canisters,® 
50  cts.;  in  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 ;  in  5  lb  Canisters,  $1.25. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes'  3  doz.  tablets, 
$3.00 ;  in  boxes  of  1  lb  bars,  10  each,  $4.00. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc.;  60  lb 
boxes,  14  cts.  per  ib.  21  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  con¬ 
taining  6  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  Ib. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  $2 
and  $4  per  dozen,  in  boxes  of  3  dozen  each. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  Ip  boxes  of  3 
dozen  each. 


Address  orders  to 


ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  HANDBOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J.  WEIDENMANN. 

A.  Splendid  Quarto  "Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  PULL  PACKS  and  7  DOUBLE  PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OP  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 


Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  popular  taste  has  wonder¬ 
fully  advanced,  and  the  want  of  a  work  of  instruction  in 
Beautifying  Homes  has  been  greatly  felt.  In  the  present 
work  the  author  states  the  methods  by  which  every  land 
owner  may  improve  and  beautify  his  suburban  home 
effectively,  and  with  economy— keeping  in  view  the 
maxim  that  “Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
well.”  He  does  not  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
methods  recommended  here,  but  confines  himself  to  such 
instructions  as  his  own  personal  practice,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  architects  in 
both  this  country  and  Europe,  have  taught  him  to  be  the 
best.  Neither  does  he  give  rules  that  arc  applicable  to 
only  one  particular  style  of  grounds  and  residences,  but 
lays  down  such  general  rules  and  principles  as  may  be 
applicable  to  any  situation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  hints  given  in  this  work  upon 
the  extended  and  varying  subjects  treated  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  its  introduction  may  do  much  towards 
beautifying  our  suburban  homes,  farms,  and  villas. 

All  cannot  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  stroll  in  the  King  of 
Parks— the  Central  Park  of  New  York.  Comparatively 
few  can  view  its  extended  lawns,  or  its  hold  cliffs  and 
caves,  admire  its  triumphs  of  architectural  taste,  or  note 
how  the  skillful  artist,  has  converted  a  vast  plain  into 
hills  and  dales,  and  varied  it  with  lakes  and  cascades, 
shady  founts,  and  open  lawns.  But  all  can  make  their 
country  homes  attractive  and  lovely,  and  enjoy  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  about  their  own  house  and  fireside. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

General  Suggestions.— Lawns.— Seeding  Down  Lawns 
and  Pastures.— Top-Dressing  Lawns.— Drainage.— Roads 
and  Drives.— Walks.— Laying  Out  Curved  Lines  for  Walks 
or  Roads.— Practical  Hints  on  Grading.— Fences,  Walls, 
and  Hedges.— Trees  and  Shrubs— Grouping.— Trans¬ 
planting  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Flower  Garden.— Water.— 
Ornaments.— Rock-work.— Tools  Used  in  Laying  Out 
Grounds.— Improving  New  Places  Economically.— Arbi¬ 
trary  Calculation  of  Cost.— Care  and  Keeping  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Grounds.— Front  Yards  of  City  Lots.— Hints  on 
Burial  Lots. 

PART  II. 

Plans  of  Improved  Places,  accompanied  by  descrip¬ 
tions,  giving  the  names  and  position  of  the  various  trees 
and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  whether  singly  or  in 
groups,  thus  making  each  plan  a  complete  planting  map. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARVEY  FISK. 


A.  S.  HATCH. 


Office  of  FISK  Sc  HATCH, 

Bankers,  Etc.,  No.  5  Nassau  St. 

As  we  originally  sold  so  many  millions  of  Five-twenty  Bonds,  and  as  the  Government  will  soon  he  able  to  pay  them 
off  and  to  issue  in  their  place  the  new  bonds,  hearing  4 y2  per  cent  interest,  we  are  constantly  asked :  “  What  had  we  better 
do  with  our  Five-Twenties  ?” 

We  answer :  “  Keep  them  until  you  find  a  Security  which  you  are  satisfied  is  just  as  good  ;  that  is,  just  as  sure  to  be  paid 
principal  and  interest— since  it  would  be  better  to  lose  the  present  premium  of  10  per  cent  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  failure  to  get  your  interest  promptly.” 

We  are  advising  our  most  intimate  friends  to  change  into  the  Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
for  the  following  reasons:  “  The  main  line  of  the  Road  is  finished,  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  has  now  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  a  gross  income  of  nearly  $8,000,000,  while  its  operating  expenses  are  but  50  per  cent,  and  its  annua!  interest  payments 
are  less  than  $2,000,000.  Its  Bonds  are  secured  by  property  worth  four  times  their  amount.  At  their  present  price  (between 
88  and  90)  they  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  in  gold- and  because  the  present  difference  of  20  to  22  per  cent  between  them  and 
the  Five-Twenties  Is  a  sure  profit  and  so  much  addition  to  your  capital.” 

We  originally  placed  these  Bonds  on  the  market ;  the  Road  has  proved  a  triumphant  success ;  Its  revenues  are  large  and 
certain  ;  its  Bonds  are  as  good  as  the  Bonds  of  the  Government,  and  we  feel  confident  the  time  will  come  when  they  cannot 
be  had  except  at  a  premium. 

The  Bonds  are  all  of  $1,000.  Interest,  six  per  cent,  payable  January  and  July,  which,  together  with  the  principal  is  pay¬ 
able  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  dollar  fox’  dollar,  in  New  York  City. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 

N.  B.— We  allow  interest  on  Deposits,  make  Collections,  and  do  r  general  Banking  business. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
tlie  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Chits.  Downing.  8vo„  1122  pages.  Price  $7.50. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  1ms  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom,  but  whatever  bears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years'  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new’  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture.  » 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  hook  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth ;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Waltham  Watches 

Messrs.  Howard  <t  Co., 

No.  785  Broadway,  New  York . 

Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Price-List  of  Waltham 
Watches ,  as  per  advertisement  in  the  Agriculturist. 

(Sign  name  and  address  in  full.) 


Any  one  who  will  write  to  us  as  above  will  receive  the 
Price-List  by  return  mail.  It  describes  the  different  kinds, 
gives  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  with  prices  of  each, 
and  much  information  which  will  be  found  useful  whether 
you  desire  to  purchase  a  Watch  or  not.  It  also  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  them  by  Express  to  any  place  without  any 
risk  whatever  to  the  purchaser.  Do  not  order  a  Watch  until 
you  have  sent  for  a  price-list.  Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

_  785  Broadway,  New  York. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

r*A.ri.soKrs  «*•  oo. 

ofler  a  large  stock  of  this  most  superb  of  all  hardy  evergreen 
flowering  plants,  with  a  large  assortment  of  other 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at 

FLUSHING,  IS.  Y. 

,  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MtJNN  & 
..  „  ,  .  ...  ,  _  '  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
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Those  who  live  in  cities  and  large  towns 
manage  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer  in  the 
country.  The  more  wealthy  have  their  coun¬ 
try  residences,  while  those  of  limited  means 
content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  a  farm-house 
for  a  few  weeks.  With  all  classes  one  of  the 
strongest  inducements  for  this  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  is  the  ability  to  procure  an  abundance  of 
fresh  milk  for  the  children.  The  change  from 
heated  streets  to  open  fields  is  not  greater,  than 
that  from  the  liquid  dispensed  by  the  milkmen, 
to  the  pure  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow.  How  the 
little  ones  thrive  on  it,  and  with  what  eagerness 


they  watch  for  milking  time!  The  artist  has 
represented  a  happy  group  of  these  city  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  their  healthful 
country  fare.  Milk  is  the  natural  food  for  all 
young  animals,  children  included,  and  contains 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  growth.  The  milk 
of  the  cow  differs  from  human  milk  in  con¬ 
taining  much  more  casein e,  or  curd,  consider¬ 
ably  less  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  more  of  the 
mineral  constituents ;  the  proportion  of  all  solid 
substances  in  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
milk  of  the  goat  is  more  nearly  identical  in  com¬ 
position  with  human  milk,  than  is  that  of  the 


cow,  though  that  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  caseine.  While  milk  forms  so  important  a 
diet  for  young  children  it  is  liable  to  become  a 
source  of  disease  from  the  readiness  with  which 
its  composition  is  affected  by  the  health  of  the 
animal  furnishing  it,  and  (he  rapidity  with 
which  it  undergoes  change  after  it  is  drawn. 
Nature  has  indicated  in  the  most  positive  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  food  should  he  transferred  from 
the  mother  to  the  young  without  change. 
Whenever  we  depart  from  this  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  unpleasant  effects  are  likely  to  follow. 
Let  the  milk  for  children  really  he  Fresh  Milk. 
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We  have  passed  through  a  season  of  terrific  heat, 
long  continued,  and  little  relieved  by  rains.  The 
storms  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  have  borne 
great  blessings  to  the  thirsty  land,  but  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  violent  winds  and  wonderful 
exhibitions  of  electricity,  which  have  wrought  lo¬ 
cal  damage  to  the  great  distress  of  many  farmers. 
These  violent  storms  are  usually  quite  circum¬ 
scribed  in  their  destructive  effects,  and  around  the 
outer  sides  of  the  tempestuous  centers  the  blessed 
rains  have  fallen,  moistening  the  parched  earth  and 
reviving  drooping  vegetation.  Parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  judging  from  our  correspondence,  suffered 
more  than  other  sections.  The  cattle  have  been  fed 
on  hay ;  youug  stock  on  weeds  and  the  undergrowth 
of  the  woods, and  sheep  on  bushes  and  swamp  grass. 
Late  crops  have  suffered  ;  corn,  in  some  places,  po¬ 
tatoes,  almost  everywhere,  turnips,  generally ;  nev¬ 
ertheless  we  are  not  likely  to  want.  The  great  gran¬ 
aries  of  the  West  will  feed  the  East,  and  there  are 
many  things  we  can  do  without.  The  modern  hay 
presses  put  hay  into  such  small  compass  that  it 
can  be  as  economically  transported  as  corn.  Bulk 
makes  little  difference,  provided  a  railroad  car  can 
receive  its  full  load  of  10  or  15  tons,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished.  While,  therefore,  the  canal  still 
competes  with  the  railroads,  it  might  lie  well  to 
secure  the  transportation  of  hay  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dearth.  Cotton¬ 
seed  cake,  linseed  cake,  and  other  forms  of  concen¬ 
trated  provender  will  be  used  extensively  this 
winter,  and  contracts  should  be  early  entered  into 
for  them,  or  a  stock  laid  in. 

The  Fairs  this  year  are  held  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  less  collision  than  usual,  and  persons  can  go 
from  one  to  another,  which,  with  exhibitors  as  well 
as  Agricultural  Editors,  is  very  desirable. 

Now  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  to  start  Farmers’ 
Clubs.  There  is  little  enough  social  enjoyment  in 
most  rural  neighborhoods,  and  a  well-managed 
Farmers’  Club  exerts  a  civilizing  and  refining  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  farmers’  families.  It  makes 
people  think  of  something  besides  the  humdrum  of 
the  daily  routine  of  work,  eating,  and  sleeping.  It 
promotes  a  taste  for  reading  and  thought  about 
the  daily  pursuits  of  life,  ancl  in  every  way  is  im¬ 
proving  and  pleasurable.  A  good  form  for  a,  con¬ 
stitution  was  given  on  page  287  (August),  ancl  one 


for  a  simpler  organization,  by  some  thought  to  be 
more  elastic  ancl  better  adapted  to  a  Farmers’  Club 
is  given  on  page  369,  of  this  number. 

Hints  alntaii  Work. 

-  Farm  Buildings. — Animals  will  soon  need  shel¬ 
ter,  if  they  do  not  already,  and  should  be  regularly 
stabled  at  night,  as  in  winter.  In  putting  the  sta¬ 
bles  in  order,  look  well  to  the  floors,  and  to  the 
timbers  in  contact  with  manure,  or  the  liquids  of 
the  stable;  renew  those  which  are  in  any  degree 
weak.  Tighten  weather-boards,  patch  roofs  if 
leaky.  See  that  all  buildings  around  the  barn-yard 
have  good  eavestroughs  ancl  gutters,  so  that  no 
more  water  than  necessary  enters  the  barn-yard 

Road  mending  at  this  season  must  be  done  with 
clean  gravel  and  sand,  otherwise  the  mended  spots 
will  be  very  soft,  and  will  cut  into  ruts  in  fall  ancl 
spring.  This  material,  with  small,  broken  stones 
in  some  places,  is  the  only  tit  substance  for  mend¬ 
ing  roads,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Make  good, 
hard  turnouts  for  water,  on  roads  upon  descending 
grades,  distributing  the  road  wash  upon  meadows 
or  pastures,  if  possible.  Bridges  and  embank¬ 
ments  should  be  well  looked  to,  and  put  in  order 
for  winter  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Ice-Houses. — Experiment  has  proved  that  though 
it.  is  really  cooler  uuder  ground  than  above,  during 
most  of  the  year,  yet,  that  if  the  wooden  walls  of 
ice-houses  be  properly  constructed  they  will  prove 
a  better  protection  to  the  ice  above  ground  than 
stone  walls,  with  a  lining  of  plank  and  non-conduct¬ 
ing  filling  below  ground.  Besides  it  is  decidedly 
cheaper  to  build  above  than  below  the  surface. 
We  give  a  plan  for  an  iee-liouse  and  dairy  on  page 
376.  The  manner  of  constructing  the  ice-house 
portion  is  applicable  to  one  used  simply  for  keep¬ 
ing  ice.  The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  simply 
these.  1.  Perfect  drainage.  2.  Close,  strong,  non¬ 
conducting,  double  walls  of  plank  on  the  inside, 
having  the  space  between  them  not  less  than  eight 
inches  wide,  aud  this  filled  with  some  dry,  porous 
material,  like  saw-dust  or  spent  tau.  3.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  change  of  air  above  the  ice — en¬ 
tirely  avoiding  drafts.  A  house  12  x  12  feet  square 
on  the  inside,  is  the  best  size  for  a  private  family. 
10  x  10  feet  square  will  generally  keep  the  ice  well, 
but  it  will  waste  badly,  and  soft  ice,  such  as  we  had 
last  winter,  will  not  last  through  the  summer. 

Poultry  Houses. — We  think  it  well  to  dig  out  for 
henneries,  and  set  them  a  few  (say  3)  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  provided  perfect  drainage  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  Cement  the  bottom;  set  the  studs  upon 
the  cemented  floor ;  board  up  upon  the  inside  above 
the  ground  level  and  fill  in  behind  the  hoards  with 
cement  concrete.  Outside  nail  hemlock  boards 
against  the  studs  as  high  as  you  have  earth  enough, 
or  think  best  to  raise  an  earth  bank.  We  have 
given  many  plans  for  henneries  in  our  back  num¬ 
bers:  Light,  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  good  feed¬ 
ing,  will  secure  a  supply  of  eggs  all  winter.  • 

Potatoes. — A  dry,  warm  spell  will  start  potatoes 
growing,  especially  early  sorts.  All  should  be  dug 
at  once.  We  prefer  to  place  them  on  the  barn 
floor,  or  in  some  dry  out-building,  where  they  will 
“sweat”  before  bringing  them  into  the  cellar. 
When  this  cannot  he  done,  place  them  in  small 
piles  in  the  field,  and  cover  with  straw  or  hay 
for  a  few  days.  When  the  whole  heap  in  the 
bins  or  the  cellar  becomes  moist  from  the  sweating 
which  is  sure  to  take  place  without  these  precau¬ 
tions,  rot  is  very  likely  to  supervene.  In  digging 
leave  the  potatoes  upon  the  surface  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  only  long  enough  to  become  dry.  Then  go 
through  and  pick  up  only  those  of  marketable  size, 
larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  Afterwards  pick  up  the 
rest,  not  missing  one  if  you  cau  help  it.  A  potato 
as  big  as  a  filbert  is  worth  something;  if  left  in 
the  ground,  it  may  become  a  nuisance  next  year. 

Turnips. — Keep  free  from  weeds  and  stir  the 
ground  occasionally  and  the  cr«p  will  pay  ypu  for  it. 

Carrots  and  Beets  must  be  harvested  before  the 
ground  freezes  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  crust ;  and  it  is 
best  not  to  risk  too  much  in  the  hope  of  a  warm, 
moist  spell  in  which  they  will  grow.  These  should 
sweat  also  before  storing,  and  though  carrots  are 
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best  kept  in  cellars,  mangels  and  beets  are  equally 
well  stored  iu  pits  in  tbe  open  ground  where  it  is 
dry.  The  pits  should  have  abundant  ventilation 
provided  by  bundles  of  straw  or  drain  tiles  set  in 
the  tops,  which  may  be  for  the  most  part  removed 
when  the  weather  becomes  severe. 

Tobacco  is  liable  to  injury  by  hanging  too  close  ; 
and  there  is  no  little  temptation,  as  it  dries  some¬ 
what,  to  crowd  it  to  make  more  room.  It  is  best 
for  it  to  hang  closer  than  at  first,  so  that  the  wind 
shall  not  have  too  free  a  sweep  through  it,  for 
thus  many  of  the  dry  leaves  may  be  broken,  and 
too  rapid  drying  is  undesirable.  On  windy  days 
close  many  of  the  shutters,  and  when  it  rains,  have 
all  shut  up.  Tobacco  sheds  are  often  very  handy 
places  to  store  corn  fodder  in,  but  this  must  never 
be  done  to  the  injury  of  the  crop. 

Com  Husking  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  bard.  Look  to  the  stooks  and  see  that 
none  are  partly  overthrown  by  the  wind,  and  that 
no  ears  lie  on  the  ground  where  they  will  become 
musty,  or  perhaps  grow.  Save  no  ears  for  seed 
which  are  not  of  medium  size,  fair,  even,  of  the 
standard  color,  and  borne  at  least  two  on  the  stalk. 
The  sooner  corn  is  garnered,  the  fewer  rats,  field 
mice,  and  crows  you  keep  as  boarders. 

Soiling  Crops. — Where  the  winters  are  not  more 
severe  than  on  Long  Island,  and  southward  on  the 
coast,  and  inland  west  of  the  southern  line  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  we  think  milkmen  would  do  well  to  try 
Winter  Rape,  Kale,  and  Winter  Vetch,  or  Tare; 
sown  early  in  the  month,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  will  all  be  found  to  give  excellent  early  forage 
on  heavy  land,  iu  good  tilth,  and  well  drained. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  the 
seed  may  doubtless  be  obtained  in  small  quantities 
of  our  best  seedsmen. 

Winter  Crain. — It  is  rather  late,  but  not  too  late 
for  wheat,  if  the  ground  is  in  first-rate  order,  not  too 
heavy,  and  if  we  have  rain  enough.  The  earlier  rye 
is  sown  this  month,  the  better — no  variety  is  superi¬ 
or  to  the  New  Jersey  White.  If  sowing  he  unavoid¬ 
ably  delayed,  apply  a  fine  compost  of  well-rotted 
and  mixed  hen  manure,  or  of  guano  mixed  with 
fine  earth.  Stable  manure  which  has  been  mingled 
with  dry  earth  while  being  collected,  or  with  saw¬ 
dust,  is  equally  good,  if  used  in  proportionate 
quantity.  This  dressing  should  be  harrowed  in  for 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  about  250  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano,  or  strong  hen  manure  compost,  to  the  acre, 
at  the  time  of  sowing;  ior  rye,  150  pounds  would 
probably  do.  Wheat  and  rye  may  still  be  sown  for 
soiling.  Sow  double  the  quantity  and  enrich  highly. 

Plowing. — Do  all  the  fall  plowing  possible.  Even 
plow  for  corn  if  the  laud  is  heavy  or  very  weedy. 

Weeds.— No  weeds  that  have  ripened  their  seed 
should  be  thrown  to  hogs  now.  Give  them  sods, 
etc.,  to  work  over.  Cut  weeds,  when  wet,  with  the 
scythe,  and  move  them  gently  into  heaps  or  wind¬ 
rows  away  from  dry  grass  offences,  and,  when  dry, 
burn  them.  Biennial  weeds,  which  will  blossom 
next  year,  mulleins,  thistles,  teasels,  and  multitudes 
of  perennial  ones,  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  dry 
grass  and  cut  up  with  a  hoe  or  spade. 

Muck  digging  will  furnish  employment  for  hands 
not  occupied  with  more  important  work,  and 

Braining  and  ditching  fall  into  the  same  category. 

Animals  of  all  kinds  should  be  prepared  for  win¬ 
ter  while  the  weather  is  mild,  yet  frosty  enough  to 
give  them  sharp  appetites.  A  judicious  use  of  tur¬ 
nip  tops,  cabbages  which  do  not  head  well,  green 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  with  nubbins  and  mouldy 
ears  of  corn,  will  save  more  valuable  fodder. 

Horses  at  pasture  will  need  no  other  protection 
than  a  shed,  if  they  have  enough  to  eat. 

Beeves  should  be  warmly  stabled,  and  fed  well  with 
ground  feed,  if  possible,  steamed. 

Milch  Cows  get  little  good  in  the  pastures,  and 
should  be  out  but  a  few  hours  daily,  unless  it  is 
more 'important  to  save  fodder  thau  to  have  milk. 

Young  Cattle  may  have  all  the  range  they  desire  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  feed  them  something  daily,  roots, 
corn,  pumpkins,  or  a  “mess”  of  ground  feed;  to 
get  them  in  good  condition  before  cold  weather. 

Sheep. — The  rams  are  put  with  the  ewes  for  March 


lambs.  Fattening  sheep  should  be  pushed  forward 
and  ripened  off  rapidly,  if  they  are  not  to  be  win¬ 
tered.  Secure  the  stock  for  wintering  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible,  being  more  careful  to  have 
healthy  sheep  than  to  have  fat  ones. 

Swine  grow  and  fatten  very  fast  in  October.  The 
cold  weather  of  next  month  will  check  them  if  they 
are  not  already  fat.  Feed  charcoal  and  some  wood- 
ashes  frequently ;  give  pure  water  until  they  become 
fat;  after  that  withhold  water  altogether,  except 
what  they  get  in  their  semi  liquid,  cooked  feed. 

Poultry.- — Give  more  or  less  meat,  pork  scraps, 
etc.,  to  help  fowls  through  with  their  moulting. 
Wash  henneries  with  carbolic  soap ;  whitewash  and 
provide  dry  soil  and  ashes  for  dusting  when  wet 
weather  comes,  as  it  probably  will  some  time. 

Vermin. — -Wage  a  perpetual  war  against  them  in 
barns  and  out-buildings  with  traps,  eats,  and  dogs. 


Work  iri  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  gathering  of  crops  and  the  preparations  for 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  make  October  one  of 
the  busiest  months.  The  days,  it  is  true,  are  short¬ 
er,  but  the  weather  is  usually  so  glorious  that  one 
can  do  more  work  than  under  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  longer  summer  days.  The  soil  is  usually  in 
the  finest  condition  for  working,  and  it  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  best  advantage  at  this  season  for  the 
fall  or  spring  planting  of  trees.  A  notice  in  large 
type  attached  to  a  nurseryman’s  catalogue,  has  just 
caught  our  eye ;  as  it  quite  coincides  with  what  we 
have  frequently  enforced,  we  give  it :  “  Send  your 

orders  for  Bulbs,  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting,  Now,  and  thus  avoid  the  deiay  usual  in 
the  busy  packing  season — you  cannot  be  too  early, 
but  may  be  too  late.” 

Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Apples. — The  abundance  of  the  crop  in  most  local¬ 
ities  renders  it  especially  necessary  to  send  only 
selected  fruit  to  market,  if  satisfactory  prices  are 
looked  for.  Hand-pick  and  barrel  carefully.  Late 
varieties  to  be  stored  Should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Make  poor  fruit  into 

Cider  and  Vinegar ,  as  this  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  it.  Cider-making  is  usually  de¬ 
ferred  until  cooler  weather,  as  it  is  better  when 
the  fermentation  goes  on  slowly.  Perishable  fruit 
may  be  ground  up  and  pressed  for  vinegar  at  once. 

Pears. — The  unusually  warm  and  dry  summer  has, 
in  many  eases,  caused  the  late  varieties  to  mature 
earlier  than  usual.  This  may  affect  their  keeping- 
qualities.  They  must  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temper¬ 
ature  as  possible.  Do  not  mix  varieties  ;  and  store 
all  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  readily  in¬ 
spected  from  time  to  time. 

Planting  of  all  except  stone  fruits,  is  advisable  in 
those  localities  where  the  autumns  are  mild.  The 
soil  is  in  much  better  condition  than  in  spring,  the 
trees  are  usually  more  promptly  procured  from  the 
nurseries,  and  the  work  is  not  so  apt  to  be  hurried. 
Prepare  the  land  and  stake  the  places  for  the  trees, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
arrive.  In  planting  an  orchard,  put  trees  of  the 
same  variety  together,  for  greater  convenience  in 
gathering  the  fruit.  In  planting,  see  that  the 

Labels  attached  by  the  nurseryman  are  not  so 
tightly  wired  as  to  injure  the  tree.  Do  not  trust 
to  labels,  but  make  a  record  of  the  position  of  the 
trees  at  planting  time. 

Nursery  Stock  may  be  trimmed  into  shape.  Good 
cultivators  manure  between  the  rows  of  young  trees. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  may  be  done  in  all  localities  where  the 
season  is  mild ;  we  except  strawberries,  which  are 
now  better  left  until  spring. 

Grapes ,  except  for  wine,  win  nave  oeen  mostly 
gathered.  Fruit  to  be  kept  until  winter  should  be 
in  a  cool,  dry  room,  packed  in  small  boxes.  Isa¬ 
bella,  Catawba,  Diana,  and  Iona,  are  good  keepers. 
Concord  very  poor,  and  Delaware  nearly  as  bad, 
though  this  will  keep  for  weeks  if  carefully  handled. 

Grape-vines  are  to  be  pruned  when  the  leaves  have 


fallen.  In  the  vineyards  it  is  customary  to  give 
a  shallow  plowing  to  cover  up  the  leaves  and  kill 
the  late  weeds.  Tender  varieties  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  trellis  and  covered  with  earth.  Vines  may 
he  planted;  draw  up  the  earth  around  them  and 
mulch  with  leaves.  Make  cuttings,  which  are  to  be 
tied  in  bundles  and  buried  in  the  cellar  or  out-doors 
where  the  water  will  not  stand. 

Strawberries. — If  plants  have  been  struck  in  pots 
they  may  be  set  now,  but  otherwise  spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  preferable. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  may  be  set  out,  cut¬ 
ting  the  stems  off  to  the  ground.  The  nurserymen 
send  out  canes  with  the  roots,  but  these  are  of  no 
use  save  to  serve  as  a  handle  in  planting.  These 
are  readily  propagated  from  pieces  of  the  root,  2  or 
3  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  packed  in  a  box  with 
alternate  layers  of  earth;  bury  the  box  where 
water  will  not  stand,  and  out  of  the  reacli  of  frost. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune,  removing  old 
stems  if  the  bush  is  crowded,  and  shortening  the 
new  growth  one-half  or  more.  Make  cuttings  of 
the  new  wood,  about  6  inches  long,  and  set  4  inch¬ 
es  apart  in  trenches,  with  one  bud  above  tiie  sur¬ 
face.  Press  the  earth  well  against  the  cuttings  and 
mulch  with  leaves  or  litter  when  heavy  frosts  come. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Plowing  should  be  done,  or  in  small  gardens, 
spading,  on  lands  not  occupied,  previously  spread¬ 
ing  on  a  good  supply  of  manure. 

Draining  is  another  work  of  preparation  that  is 
best  done  this  month.  Plank  drains,  described  on 
page  378,  are  better  than  none. 

Asparagus. — The  bed  is  to  be  cut  over  when 
growth  has  ceased.  It  is  best  to  burn  the  tops  and 
not  allow  the  seeds  to  go  into  the  manure. 

Beets  should  not  receive  heavy  frosts  as  it  detracts 
from  their  sweetness. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflomrs. — The  plants  from  seed 
sown  last  month  are  to  be  set  in  cold  frames.  Put 
them  2%  inches  apart  each  way  and  set  them  down 
to  the  leaves,  covering  the  stems  with  earth.  The 
sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until  freezing  weather. 

Celery. — The  drouth  killed  the  planting  in  many 
places,  and  celery  is  likely  to  be  scarce.  Even  that 
which  stood  the  drouth  is  likely  to  be  small.  Keep 
it  growing  as  long  as  possible,  but  bank  up  before 
severe  frosts. 

Lettuce. — Plants  intended  for  forcing  or  for  early 
spring  planting  are  to  be  put  into  cold  frames,  the 
same  as  directed  for  cabbages.  In  mild  localities 
the  plants  will  endure  the  winter  if  slightly  covered. 

Rhubarb. — See  article  on  forcing  on  page  381.  It 
is  better  to  make  new  plantations  now  than  in 
spring.  Manure  freely,  and,  if  seedling  plants  are 
not  to  be  had,  cut  up  old  roots,  leaving  a  bud  to 
each  piece.  Set  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

Spinach  will  need  thinning;  use  for  the  table  the 
plants  that  are  removed,  or  market  them.  Stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows. 

Squashes.—  Gather  whenever  there  is  danger  of 
frost,  place  in  piles  and  cover  with  vines  at  night ; 
give  them  a  few  days’  sunning  before  storing.  Han¬ 
dle  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs,  as  the  least 
bruise  will  be  followed  by  decay.  Store  where  they 
will  be  cool  aud  dry,  and  not  freeze.  Large  grow¬ 
ers  have  a  house  devoted  to  storing  them,  iu  which 
a  fire  can  be  made  in  very  cold  weather. 

Siveet  Potatoes.—- Do  not  wait  for  a  severe  frost  be¬ 
fore  digging,  or  the  potatoes  will  not  keep.  Take 
up  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  that  they 
have  been  touched  ;  selecting,  if  possible,  a  warm 
day  for  digging,  and  allow  the  potatoes  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  Pack  in  perfectly  dry  leaves  or  cut  straw. 
The  essential  point  in  keeping  them  is  to  not  allow 
them  to  become  cooler  than  60  degrees. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

This  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  grading, 
draining,  road-making,  transplanting  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  aud  doing  much  of  the  work  that 
is  usually  left  until  spring. 

House  Plants. — The  treatment  of  those  that  were 
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turned  out  is  given  by  Mr.  Hendersou  on  page  382. 
Those  which  were  merely  plunged  should  not  be 
left  out  after  the  nights  become  too  cool. 

Caiman. — The  roots  will  not  keep  if  left  until  the 
frost  has  killed  the  foliage.  Take  up  when  there 
is  danger,  and  lay  them  under  a  shed  to  dry  some¬ 
what,  and  then  store  the  same  as  Dahlias. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pot  for  house-blooming,  shad¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  before  exposing  to  the  sun. 
Stake  those  that  remain  out  to  prevent  breaking. 

Bulbs. — Take  up  Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Jaco¬ 
bean  Lilies,  Tiger-flowers,  and  all  other  tender  ones, 
and  when  ripened  off  under  cover,  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  that  is  safe  from  frost.  Tuberoses  should 
not  be  kept  where  the  temperature  goes  below  50 
degrees.  For  hardy  bulbs  see  page  383. 

Paouics. — Remove  this  mouth,  as  they  seldom 
flower  if  disturbed  in  spring. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  are  also  better  transplanted 
at  this  season.  When  they  have  been  in  place  for 
three  or  four  years  they  should  be  lifted,  the  large 
clumps  divided  and  reset  in  fresh  soil.  At  the 
time  of  doing  this  there  will  be  an  abundance  to 
give  to  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Thin  out  seed¬ 
lings  sown  earlier,  and  at  the  approach  of  severe 
weather  give  them  a  covering  of  leaves. 

Dahlias. — When  the  frosts  have  disposed  of  the 
portion  above  ground,  choose  a  sunny  day  and  dig 
the  roots.  Let  them  dry  off  and  store  them  in  any 
dry  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes  in  good  condition. 
Let  the  labels  bclegible  and  properly 'attached. 

Winter-covering. — Many  make  a  mistake  in  going 
into  winter  quarters  too  soon.  When  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze,  is  soon  enough.  Materials  should 
be  collected.  Leaves  are  among  the  most  valuable ; 
these  and  salt  and  bog  hay  and  cedar  or  other 
evergreen  boughs  are  the  materials  generally  used. 

G reenlaouse  and  Window  I*la,Eits. 

The  house  should  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants,  should  a  sudden  early  frost  make 
it  necessary  to  take  them  in.  The  less  hardy  things 
should  go  in  before  frosts  come,  as  the  cool  nights 
check  their  growth.  The  article  upon  house-plants 
on  page  383,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  much 
upon  the  subject  here. 

Bulbs  should  be  potted  for  winter  blooming  as 
early  as  they  can  be  had.  Use  rich  soil,  with  some 
sand  to  keep  it  light,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar,  or  in  a  frame,  and  cover  them  with 
several  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  tan.  When  pots  are 
covered  in  this  way  it  is  better  to  invert  a  thumb 
pot  directly  over  the  bulb  to  protect  the  shoot  in 
case  it  should  start  before  they  are  removed. 

Insects. — Take  none  in  to  the  house  with  the  plants. 
If  any  plants  are  infested  keep  them  apart  from  the 
rest  until  they  are  thoroughly  fumigated. 

Forcing  Plants. — A  number  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  are  forced  for  winter  decoration, 
and  near  cities,  to  sell  to  people  who  do  not  know 
any  better  than  to  buy  them.  Astilbc  (Spiraea)  Ja- 
ponica,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  makes  a  charming 
plant  for  winter  blooming,  and  for  cut  flowers. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dicentra,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and 
others,  arc  used.  The  plants  are  to  be  potted  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  cellar,  where  they  must 
not  get  “killing  dry,”  and  in  February  they  are 
brought  into  heat. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  in  pots  of  such  as  may  be 
wanted  for  winter  blooming. 

Appliances. — Get  soil,  sand,  moss,  pots,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  required,  under  cover  in  good  season. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  1ms  further  declined  since  our  last,  under  the  re¬ 
ports  oT  the  successes  of  the  Prussian  forces  in  France, 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  giving  promise  of  an 

early  peace . The  receipts  of  Breadstuff.-;  have  been 

quite  liberal,  and  receivers  have  been  eager  sellers,  while 
the  demand  from  homo  and  export  buyers  has  been  less 
active,  leading  to  a  material  reduction  in  prices.  Toward 
the  close,  there  has  been  a  better  inquiry  reported  for 
Shipping  Flonr,  and  for  desirable  lots  of  Wheat,  Corn, 
and  Oats,  at  somewhat  firmer  rates  ;  the  tendency  being, 

at  the  latest,  in  favor  of  holders _ Wheat  continues  to 

arrive  in  very  poor  order,  and  the  bulk  of  wheat  coming 


forward  does  not  grade  higher  than  warm  and  soft,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  steamer  shipments _ Cotton  has  been  in  more  re¬ 

quest  and  firmer,  but  closes  depressed.  The  total  yield 
of  the  crop  of  1SG9-70,  is  given  at  3,154,940  bales _ Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  decidedly  less  active ;  hog  products 
have  been  quoted  lower,  with  the  finer  grades  of  but¬ 
ter,  higher. .. .Wool  has  been  iu  moderate  demand  at 
somewhat  stronger  prices. . .  .Hay,  Hops,  and  Seeds,  have 
been  less  sought  after,  closing  steadily ...  .Tobacco  has 
been  more  freely  dealt  in  at  about  quoted  rates.  The 
bulk  of  the  business  in  Kentucky  has  been  for  export. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  14, 1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACT  EONS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  .MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat..  Corn.  live..  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lavs  this  in’ 1.1 1.596. 000  2,354,000  1,581.000  57,500  151,000  1,429,000 

27  days  last  m’DliJMO, 500  2,809,000  1,574,000  9.000  59,000  8,191,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  lit’ th .291 .000  2,650,000  1,719,000  37,000  4.859  1,531.000 

27  days  last  iu’th.46S,000  4,143,000  1,831,000  38,500  5,100  1,573,000 


3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  lust  year. 
llECBIPTS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lavs  1870 . 596.000  2,351,000  1,5S1,000  57,500  151.000  1,429.000 

25  days  1809 . 359,000  2,728,000  729,000  2,400  5,300  879,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

20  (lays  1870..  .291,000  2,656,000  1,719.000  37,000  4,S5J  1,! 
25  days  1809.  ...321,000  4,589,000  1,421,900  58,000  -  1,1 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  14: 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye,.  Barley. 

1870 . 1,810.000  11,104,000  297,000  G.5,734  - 

1S69 .  975.290  11,015,661  1,557,677  114,006  - 

18GS .  042,952  3,385,078  5,300,515  153,093  - 

store  at  New 


Oats. 

131,0(10 

74,000 


Oats. 

10,100 

45.097 

4.8,159 


1STO. 
Sept.  12. . 
Aug.  8... 
J  uly  1 1 . . . 
.Tune  7... 
May  10... 
April  11. 
March  7. 
Feb.  11... 
.Tail.  12... 
18159 
Dee.  11... 
Nov.  10.. 
Oct.  11... 
Sept.  6  .. 
Aug.  9 . . 
July  10. . . 


Stock  of  gr 
Wheat , 
hush. 
....1,387,487 
....1,438,870 
....1,281,913 
....  700.478 
. . .  .1.158,052 
....1,845.180 
....2.509, 60S 
2,902,638 
. .  ..4,423,028 


•ain  in 
Corn, 
hush. 
701,891 
5S9.913 
483,510 
00.845 
110,829 
285,916 
481.176 
531.003 
591,903 


Bye,  Barley. 
luisli.  bush. 
50,869  107,474 
25.437  106,101 
28,816  98,600 

2:, 891  91,630 
20,502  126.043 
23, *19  187,172 
39,089  278.905 
62,112  322.425 
88,2S9  34,900 


York : 

Oats, 

bush. 

1,053,079 

091.160 

655.068 

488,143 

440,517 

756,811 

1,105.194 

1,199,672 

1,310,935 


Malt, 
bush. 
130,881 
110  1)46 
109.478 
108,775 
83,000 
99,9SS 
97.139 
36,214 
85,405 


,...3,810,562 
...1,010,030 
...  978,272 
...  745.121 
...  034,202 
...  531,657 


833.909  50.043  285,906  1,380,594  77,097 

693,085  31,700  31,584  281.581  66,782 

445,008  34,467  5,948  120,950  67,094 

127,730  50,081  -  183.920  134,870 

253,155  75.797  301  50.210  105,458 

328,613  71,418  2,960  259.985  97,17 


5. 


Iteceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Aug.  2Sth: 


Flour, 
l)hls. 
.200.000 

1809.. .. 238. 600 

1858.. .. 143. 400 


1870.. 


Wheat, 

bush. 

7.819.700 

8.121.000 

5,078,300 


Corn,  Rye, 
bush.  hush. 
2.240.000  301.000 
2.915.800  220,900 
10,017,200  160,600 


Barley, 

hush. 

94.300 

12,000 

320,900 


Oats, 
bush. 
1,091,500 
1 ,922,000 
4.615,000 


Current  Wholesale  Prices, 
August  13. 

Prick  op  Gold .  m  y' 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  25  @  6  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 5  50  @10  00 

Extra  Western .  5  70  @10  00 


0  75 
5  25 
5  45 


®  5  75 

©  7  85 

25  @  6  25 

1  55  @  1  90 

1  00  ©  1  58 


Nominal. 


Extra  Genesee. . 

Superfine  Western . 

Uve  Flour .  ... 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  _  ... 

Corn—  Yellow .  l  00  @  1  10 

Mixed.. . . .  82X®  80 

Oats -Western .  50  '©  06 

State .  *  33  @  60 

Rye  .  l  05  ©  1  25 

Barley . . .  ”  '  " 

Hay— Bale  P  100  n> . 

Straw,  %noo  it. . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?i  ib 

Hops— Crop  oflS70.  p  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  79  lb 

Seed— Clover,  iff  ib  . 

Timothy.  78  bushel . 

Flax.?)  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  78  ft . 

Molasses.  Culm.  78gal . 

Coffee— Rio. (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,78B>. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?i  lb  . .  ' . 

Wool— Domestic.  Fleece, 78  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  78  1b . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  79  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— V  toil . . 

Pork— Mess,  79  barrel _ 


Sept.  14. 

113% 

^4  45  ©  5  85 

4  65  ©  9  00 

5  00  ©  9  25 
5  85  @8  00 
4  45  @  4  95 
4  15  ©  5  85 
4  50  ©  5  35 


1  35 
90 
86 
76 
4 


©  1  64 
@1  1  35 
@1  95 

@  83 

(it  55 
Nominal. 
85  (it  1  00 
Nominal. 


Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  78  lb. 

Butter— W esiern,  ~<S<  ft . 

State.  7?  1b  . 

Cheese  .  . . 

Beans— 78  bushel . 


Eggs— Fresh.  78  dozen  ..  . 
Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens. 

Chickens,  Spring,  ^  lb . 

Turkeys,  78  ft  ...  . 

Geese,  ?)  pair.  . 1  50 

Woodcock,  ?)  pair .  i  00 

Grouse,  $  pair . 

Green  Corn, 100 .  50 

Potatoes,  78  bbl .  l  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  78  bbi .  — 

Turnips— 78  bbl .  2  ro 

Garbages — 78  100 .  7  50 

Onions—?i  bni .  3  00 

Cranberries— p  bbl .  — 

Broom-corn— P  lb .  7 

Tomatoes,  per  basket .  5!) 

Peas,  green,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  78  100 


85 

@  1 

25 

85 

© 

1  25 

00 

©  1 

15 

00 

© 

1  10 

19>*@ 

20X 

19X© 

20M 

10 

© 

25 

25 

© 

35 

75 

© 

85 

75 

© 

85 

13¥@ 

14 

14 

© 

14K 

7 

00 

©  7 

25 

5 

50 

© 

6  00 

Nominal. 

2 

25 

© 

2  40 

8V@ 

n* 

8  X@ 

11  Of 

20 

42 

23 

© 

44 

9K@ 

13 

9 

© 

mi 

6  a® 

14 

14 

8  X® 

55 

7 

55 

38 

© 

50 

42 

© 

50 

25 

© 

45 

25 

© 

45 

21 

© 

32 

23 

© 

33 

9K© 

10X 

9 

© 

9X 

44 

00 

@45 

00 

41 

00 

@44  00 

29 

00 

@29 

75 

27 

00 

@29  50 

2-1 

on 

@26 

1)0 

24 

00 

@24  75 

12 

00 

@19 

50 

12 

00 

©19  50 

15X@ 

IfiJf 

15 

© 

1  QlA 

15 

® 

40 

22 

© 

45 

17 

© 

40 

15 

© 

85 

4 

© 

14X 

4 

© 

.  14 

1 

20 

©  2 

60 

•1 

20 

© 

2  00 

1 

10 

©  1 

12 

1 

10 

© 

— 

23 

(it 

26 

25 

© 

27 

21 

© 

22 

17 

(ft 

18 

20 

© 

22 

19 

© 

20 

22 

© 

23 

21 

© 

28 

@  1  00 
©  3  50 
©  - 
@  2  25 
@14  (10 
@  3  50 
@  - 
@  11 
©  75 

2  00  @  3  00 
-  &  - 

Squashes,  78  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Peaches.  $  basket .  75  (it  1  50 

Plums.  Gage,  78  bushel .  3  00  ©  3  50 

Pears,  $  bill .  2  00  ©10  00 

Melons,  bbl .  1  50  ©  I  00 

Apples— 7a  barrel . 1  09  ©  4  50 

Grapes— 78  » . 


1  50 
1  09 
87 


2  25 
2  S 


©  1  75 
©  1  12 
©  1  00 
©  1  25 
©  3  50 
_  ...  ©  3  50 

2  00  ©  2  25 
5  00  @10  00 

3  00  ©  3  25 


6  ©  11 

50  @  75 

©  - 
©  - 
©  1  25 
©  2  50 
©  3  50 
©  9  (10 
©  2  00 

Vn 


1 00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  O') 

4 
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WEEK  ENDING. 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Ton. 


August  15th . . 

.  7,347 

03 

2,335 

33.801 

13,019 

57,168 

do.  22d . 

6,540 

99 

2,790 

30.978 

13,512 

53,919 

do.  29th . 

.  9.238 

69 

3,383 

32,443 

10,819 

56,012 

September  5th . 

9,613 

56 

3,170 

38,200 

14,537 

65,576 

do.  12th . 

,  7,829 

61 

3,172 

41.571 

17,677 

70,311) 

Total  in  5  Weeks... 

.40,594 

348 

14,850 

70,224 

302,982 

do.  for  prev.  4  Weeks. 

.27,749 

374 

9,374 

125,777 

58,992  : 

222,204 

Beeves.  Cows. 


Average  per 

Week 

..8,119 

69 

do. 

do.  last  Month.. 

..6,937 

93 

do. 

do.  prev's  Month.. 

.6,430 

117 

Average  per 

Week, 

I860. 

6,275 

92 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1868 

5,733 

105 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I860. 

5,748 

94 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5,255 

118 

Calves. 

2,970 

2.343 

3,139 

1,752 

1,588 

1,320 

1,200 

1.500 


Sheep. 

35,390 

31,441 

25,501 

28,830 

27.182 

22,154 

20,000 

10,091 


Total  in  1809 . . 320,280  4.827  91,033  1,499,509 


Swine. 

94,045 

14,74s 

15.909 

15,348 

18.809 

20.605 

13,000 

11.023 

798,199 


Total  in  1868 . 29.8,128  5,160  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

Total  ill  1807 .  293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102.643 

Total  in  ISG6 .  298,880  4,885  62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 270,271  0,161  71,991  836.733  573,190 

Total  in  1801 .  267,009  7,003  75,621  782,462  660,27? 

Beef  Cattle. — Not  for  years,  if  ever  before,  have 
so  many  cattle  been  sold  in  the  New-York  markets  in 
one  month  as  are  given  above,  and  one  would  naturally 
look  for  low  prices  and  dull  sales.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case,  and  almost  every  market  day  lias  seen 
the  yards  cleaned  of  stock.  Prices  for  thin  cattle  have 
dropped  from  J4c.@lc.  per  lb.,  but  on  fair  to  good  cattle 
rates  remain  unchanged.  The  increased  supply  was  made 
up  mostly  of  “Texan  Hoppers”  of  poor  quality.  Of 
this  class  the  best  sold  at  about  12c.@13c.,  and  all  the 
way  down  to  8c.  per  lb.,  with  some  very  poor  ones  by 
bead  at  not  more  than  7c.  peril).  The  better  grades  of 
Texans  sold  more  readily  than  very  thin  Illinois  steers, 
butchers  claiming  the  waste  to  be  less  in  slaughtering. 
Good  steers  have  been  scarce,  and  what  there  were  for 
sale  went  at  good  figures,  there  being  no  falling  off  since 
our  last  report.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures,  at  which  the  largest  sales  were  made  : 

A ng.  15th, ranged  8  ©IGJ/c.  Av.  14  c.  Large  sales  13  ©16 
do.  22(1,  do.  8  @17  c.  do.  U%c.  do.  do.  12  @16 

do.  29th,  do.  8  @17  c.  (lo.  14  c.  (lo.  do.  10  @16 

Sept.  5th,  do.  7  @17  c.  do.  14  c.  do.  do.  10  @1.5>4 

do.  12 til,  do.  7  @17  c.  (lo.  U  c.  do.  do.  10  @16 


Milch  Cows. — The  market  is  dull,  and  prices  low. 
Milkmen  can  seldom  be  induced  to  pay  more  than  $70 
©$S0  for  good  cows,  and  they  do  not  care  for  poor  ones 
at  any  price.  Just  now,  with  the  beef  market  full  of  thin, 
low-priced  steers,  there  is  no  sale  for  dry  cows,  and  most 
milkmen  must  sell  their  dry  cows  before  they  have  room 
for  the  fresh  ones.  Prices  then  have  ranged  low,  even 
for  fair  cows,  and  sales  slow.  Wo  quote  good  cows  at 
from  $G0  a  $80  each,  with  some  very  poor  as  low  as  $30(2.. 

$35  each .  Calves. — The  supply  lias  been  abundant, 

but  mostly  of  grass-fed  calves.  They  are  too  thin  for 
good  veal,  and  sell  at  low  figures,  often  going  by  the  head 
at  about  $(i@$S  each.  Really  fat,  milk  calves,  of  which 
there  have  been  few  in  market,  sold  quickly  and  at  fair 
figures.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Good,  fresh  milk 
calves,  at  10c.@.12^c. ;  Grass-fed,  at  4c.@Gc.  per  lb.;  or. 

by  the  head,  from  $0@$10,  if  large . Sheep  and 

I.aii>l>s  are  still  abundant,  cheap,  and  very  poor.  We 
see  no  fat  sheep  nowadays  for  sale  in  market.  Everything 
is  thin,  half-fed,  and  tough.  Prices  range  according  to 
quality.  Lambs  seem  to  he  more  abundant,  and  arc  about 
14c.  per  11).  lower.  Prices  for  sheep  range  from  4c.@.Gc. 
when  sold  by  the  11).  Lambs  from  7c.@.9c.  per  lb.  for  the 
best,  all  others  sell  by  the  head.  One  very  poor  lot.  went. 

as  low  as  $2  a  head . Swine.— Arrivals  have  been  a 

little  more  free,  and  the  market  unchanged.  Perhaps 
fewer  hogs  are  selling  at  the  highest  price,  13c.  per  lb.,  hut 
all  go  off  quickly  at  a  fraction  less.  Prices  range  for  best 
hogs,  12!4c.@123£c.  per  lb.;  Live  hogs,  914c.@1014c.  peril). 


Large  Pay  Little  Work. 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
— on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  days,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  constant  occupation, — than  is  now  offered  by  the 
Publishers,  in  their  Premium  lists  for  the  next  volume. 
(See  page  392.)  It  is  work,  too,  in  which  men.  women, 
and  children  may  engage.  About,  $20,000  were  thus 
earned  during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  some  ladies  getting  from  8,300  to  $2,000  each,  for 
premiums  earned  and  sold,  and  small  hoys  and  girls  as 
much  as  $100  each.  The  total  sum  might,  just  as  well 
have  been  $40,000,  or  $80,000,  or  $100,000, 
if  two,  three,  or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken 
Hold  of  the  work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  some 
twenty-three  thousand  Post-offices,  whil*  premiums  went 
to  less  than  five  thousand.  It  only  needs  some  enter¬ 
prising  person  at  every  Post-office  to  take  hold  of  the 
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matter,  and  a  premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  In¬ 
deed.  at  most  places  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  half  a 
dozen  or  more  Premium  Clubs.  Few  Post-offices  have 
around  them  less  than  25  families,  and  most  have  hundreds 
of  families  which  oiight  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100 
to  500  subscribers  at  many  Post-offices,  and  still  1,000  to 
1,309  at  some  others.  Any  one  who  will  take  hold  with  a 
will,  determined  to  succeed,  will  succeed.  The  paper  is 
very  cheap — is  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family — 
and  it  only  needs  some  one  to  explain  this,  in  order  to 
get  a  large  club  of  subscribers.  You,  Reader,  may  as 
well  secure  a  premium,  as  any  one  else.  As  every  new 
Subscriber  (even  in  Premium  Clubs  sent  by  others)  gets 
the  extra  copies  free,  it  helps  those  who  are  making  up 


premium  lists  this  month,  and  Now  Is  Just  tlse 

Time  to  Begin. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage  13  Cents*  a  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American.  Agiicullurisl 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  Iteasait: — Oaeclts  on  lew. 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  t  o. 

Post-Oflice  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  withoiM  any  loss. 

ffiegistcred  JLetter.s,  itnd.es*  a  Jse  tmv 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 13(13,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee.  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  bo  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the  ■ 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Valuable  njilbriisation  fur  Every¬ 
body,  not  found  in  Our  Beading  Columns. 

—  Our  Readers  who  usually  skip  over  business  notices, 
advertisements,  and  the  like,  will  do  well  to  road  through 
what  is  printed  on  pages  392-395,  among  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  descriptions  of  the  merits  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  articles  will  convey  a  good  deal  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  everyone.  Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  these  items,  to  he  sure  that  no  unworthy 
thing  should  find  a  place,  and  that  all  that  is  said  should 
be  truthful— just  as  the  publishers  would  talk  to  their 
most  valued  friends.— Pago  392  explains  the  object  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  descriptions.  The  articles  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  on  such  terms,  that  almost  any  person, 
(Man  or  Woman,  Boy  or  Girl.)  can  secure  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  free  of  charge.  Let  all  cwr  readers  for  once 
carefully  read  through  the  four  pages  referred  to,  (392-395). 

'S'Jae  EDanV>lasWa*@  Astir— CSaesaja  le¬ 
pers.— The  publishers  of  various  newspapers  are  out 
with  their  offers  of  free  copies  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin.  As  for  Premiums,  even 
the  Religions  and  Political  papers  are  giving  them  to 
those  who  canvass,  instead  of  following,  the  old  custom, 
of  begging  people  to  “  work  for  the  good  of  the  cause.” — 
Our  Publishers  are  behind  in  none  of  these  matters — (in 
which  they  took  the  lead  years  ago)— as  will  be  seen  on 
pages  392,  393,  391  and  395. 

©m*  Aaasarinls  will  appear  as  usual  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  should  be  in  possession  of  all 
who  desire  a  compact  resume  of  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  progress.  To  show  how  widely  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  we  may  mention  that  in  one  of  them  a  new  gar¬ 
den  appliance  was  described.  A  few  days  ago  the  invent¬ 
or  called  on  us,  and  informed  us  that  the  notice  had 


called  out  inquiries  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
(hat  lie  was  forced  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  lie  had  only  had  made  for  trial.  In  each  of  the 
Annuals  is  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticult¬ 
ural  Stock  of  all  kinds.  Those  lists  wc  wish  to  make  as 
complete  and  as  reliable  as  possible.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  insertion  of  names.  Those  whose  names  were  in 
last  year’s  issues,  and  have  made  business  changes,  will 
please  inform  ns ;  and  new  applicants  for  insertion  should 
send  their  circulars  or  business  cards  at  once. 

Fairs  in  October  and  .Vioreitibn*. 

— A  very  full  and  carefully  revised  list  of  the  fairs  to  he 
held  the  present  and  the  coming  month,  will  be  found 
upon  pag»  390. 

JSeanSiiyiisg-  Coasmtry  Moines. — A 

nand-book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  Illustrated  by 
plans  of  places  already  Improved.  By  J.  Weidcnmann, 
Superintendent  of  City  Park,  Hartford,  Ct.  New  York : 
Orange  Judd  and  Company.— We  have  numerous  works 
on  Landscape  Gardening  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
art  are  ably  treated,  but  we  have"  none  which  would  serve 
as  a  working  guide  to  a  person  of  intelligence,  who  wished 
to  beautify  his  home  by  tasteful  surroundings.  We  would 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  works  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  taste  in  rural  matters;  they  have  in  a  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  the  present  one.  “Beautifying  Coun¬ 
try  nomes”  is  a  work  which  embodies  the  results  of  a 
long  practice  in  landscape  architecture  and  rural  adorn¬ 
ment,  and  while  its  teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the 
received  rules  of  art,  they  are  thoroughly  practical  in 
their  character.  When  one  makes  a  now  home  he  wishes 
that  the  grounds  about  it  shall  be  laid  out  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  only  for  convenience,  but  to  show  all  the 
beauties  of  which  they  arc  capable  ;  and  in  purchasing  a 
place  planned  by  another,  one  is  seldom  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grounds,  but  wishes  them  improved 
and  modernized.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  large  proportion  of  both  these  classes, 
who,  if  they  knew  how  to  go  to  work,  would  often  take 
pleasure  in  making  the  improvements  themselves.  It, 
gives  plain  directions  for  the  preliminary  work  of  road¬ 
making,  draining,  grading,  and  the  like,  selections  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  planting,  suggestions  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ornamental  water,  rock-work,  and  the  like, 
besides  giving  approximate  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
the  various  operations.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
copiously  illustrated.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  plans  of  places  actually  laid  out  from  de¬ 
signs  by  such  well-known  artists  as  Olmst.ead  &  Vaux, 
Baumann.  Butler,  Camp,  Perry,  Fischer,  Pilat,  Schwac- 
gerl,  and  several  by  the  author.  In  these  plans,  which 
arc  beautifully  colored  in  the  best  style  of  chromo- 
litliogrnphy,  the  planting  is  represented  in  perspective, 
in  a  manner  that  gives  not  only  the  position  but 
the  effect  of  the  different  single  specimens  and  groups 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  names  of  these  are  given 
in  a  descriptive  key  to  each  plan.  These  designs  com¬ 
prise  places  of  various  sizes,  from  the  city  and  village 
lot,  to  the  most  extensive  grounds :  and  they  also  give 
excellent  examples  for  laying  out  public  parks  and  cem¬ 
eteries.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  work 
again,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  it  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  works  ever  issued  in  the 
country.  It  is  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  is  beautifully  printed,  and  substantially  and  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  beveled  boards.  Price,  prepaid,  $15.00. 

Caoaial»era*ies  aipoii  Upland. —Last 
month  we  stated  that  we  had  seen  no  instance  of  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  Cranberry  upon  dry  soil,  and  that 
we  would  go  a  long  distance  to  see  a  plot  in  successful 
bearing.  This  brought  out  an  invitation  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  living  near  Islip,  L.  I.,  and  we  visited  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  saw  enough  to  convince  ns  that,  contrary  to 
our  former  impressions,  the  Cranberry  can,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  made  to  grow  and  yield  fine  crops  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  upon  soil  as  dry  as  any  soil  can  bo.  A  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  culture  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  success  must  be  deferred  until  another  month. 

'Flae  Fair  oftJie  Amea’icaia  Ssastitf.njc 

opened  as  usual  with  avast  show  of  confusion.  The 
managers  were  not  ready  with  their  steam  power  and  oth¬ 
er  arrangements  ;  the  exhibitors  were  not  on  hand,  and 
of  course  everybody  knew  that  for  the  first  fortnight  the 
affair  would  hardly  get  under  way,  so  visitors  were  not. 
quite  as  plenty  as  workmen.  Experience  seems  to  teach 
the  managers  little — for  every  year  it  is  about  the  same. 
A  good  rule  was  made  last  winter,  that  no  signs  larger 
than  10x24  inches  would  l>e  allowed  ;  but  why  is  it  not 
enforced  upon  all  alike?  Liebig  said  once,  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization  of  any  people  could  be  measured  by 
its  consumption  of  soap.  The  display  of  this  article  in¬ 
dicates  either  a  most  enlightened  civilization,  or  that  the 
floor  manager  is  a  soap-maker*  By  the  time  the  Agri¬ 


culturist  is  issued,  we  have  no  doubt  the  show  will  be 
a  very  fine  one.  October  is  the  pleasantest  month  of  all 
the  year  for  strangers  to  visit  New  York,  and  the  Fair 
will,  no  doubt,  attract  many  from  abroad  who  arc  in¬ 
terested  in  the  various  branches  of  productive  industry. 
It  continues  until  November  2d. 

'Flic  E&oaSla  of  .Holm  <LJouE«l  AeiScEt, 

— Within  a  year  we  recorded  the  deatli  of  James  Veitcl), 
and  now  we  have  to  notice  that  of  his  son,  John  Gould 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  Eng.  Mr.  V.  was  widely  known  as 
an  explorer,  as  well  as  florist,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Australian  plants  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  With  reference 
to  father  and  son,  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  truly  says : 
“So  long  as  British  horticulture  lasts,  so  long  will  the 
names  of  these  earnest  laborers  in  its  cause  call  up  feel¬ 
ings  of  regret  and  respect.” 

Masoti's  Fruit  Jars,  with  Porcelaiu- 
lined  Cap,  we  have  found  by  experience  to  be  excellent, 
and  very  convenient.  Of  over  50  jars  used  last  year  for  va¬ 
rious  fruits,  not  one  failed  to  keep  the  fruit  well. 

£5aaaa«li*y  HHaasailnig-s. — The  long  list  of 
swindlers  published  by  us  last  month,  has  stirred  up  many 
of  our  readers,  and  several  others ,  to  forward  to  us  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  thieving  gentry,  and  so  we  have  letters 
and  circulars  enough  to  furnish  a  good-sized  detective’s 
office,  or  to  open  a  curiosity  shop. — There  is  a  grim  satis¬ 
faction  in  investigating  the  schemes  that  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  tha  swindling  fra¬ 
ternity.  Formerly  they  were  constantly  coming  out  with 
some  new  operation  calculated  to  deceive  honest  people, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  on  the  constant  look  out 
for  new  features.  But  latterly  they  have  found  the  pre 
tended  counterfeit  money  dodge  so  profitable,  and  so  safe. 
that  the  rascals  are  working  tills  golden  vein  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  others.  We  pity  their  dupes,  but  can  hardly  com¬ 
miserate  them.  No  man  really  honest  at  heart  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  invitation  to  buy  counterfeit  money,  even 
though  he  believes  it  “  so  well  executed  as  to  defy  detec¬ 
tion  by  the  most  expert  hankers.”  If  he  send  for  it,  it 
is  with  the  expectation  of  passing  it  off  upon  others,  to 
his  own  profit.  Can  stieh  a  one  deserve  much  sympa¬ 
thy  if  he  himself  gets  cleaned  out  in  the  operation  ? — as 
he  ahmys  does.  The  wily  swindlers  oflen  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument  to  influence  those  who  are  not  depraved, 
liut  have  very  easy  or  elastic  consciences.  They  enclose 
in  their  letters  slips  so  printed  as  to  appear  to  he  cut  front 
leading  newspapers,  going  to  show  that  the  country  is 
flooded  with  bogus  money — that  “one-half,”  or  “two- 
thirds,”  or  “nine-tenths”  of  all  money  in  circulation  is 
actually  bogus,  yet  it  passes  just  as  well,  and  answers  every 
purpose  of  good  money  ;  and  then  they  argue,  “this  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  yon  may  just  as  well  take  a  hand  in  and  en¬ 
joy  some  of  the  benefits;  you  will  do  no  great  harm; 
those  who  take  it  of  you  will  pass  it  along  to  others,  and 
they  to  others,  and  so  nobody  will  be  harmed  ;  it  is  really 
just  ns  good  as  the  genuine  money.”  This  is  the  gist  of 
the  arguments  ingeniously  put  forth ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
know,  inany  men,  usually  esteemed  honest,  fair  men 
among  their  neighbors,  and  esteeming  themselves  so,  are 
drawn  into  the  meshes  cf  the  scoundrels  who  -a.icr. 
upon  the  spoils  of  knavery.  To  warn  such  victims  we. try 
to  expose  these  swindling  operations.  Were  it  only  the 
wholly  depraved — those  lost  to  shame  and  past  hope  of 
redemption  to  honest  life,  who  were  deceived — we  should 
be  induced  to  say  let  “  rogue  cheating  rogue  ”  go  on  until 
the  smart  ones  clean  out  the  weaker  minded  ones,  and 
the  former  take  themselves  to  an  early  grave  by  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  rioting  upon  their  ill-gotten  spoils— as  they  usu¬ 
ally  do.  Here  is  the  modus  operand! :  First  let  us  say, 
that  in  various  ways,  the  name  and  P.  O.  address  of  near¬ 
ly  every  man  and  boy  in  the  whole  country  have  been  col¬ 
lected.  These  are  copied  out  in  lists ;  as  a  list  of  farmers, 
or  merchants,  etc.,  and  sold  to  any  one  wanting  them 
at  so  much  per  1,000  or  10,000  names.  The  swindler 
starts  by  buying  up  50,000  or  100,000  or  1.000,000  of  these 
names,  according  to  his  capital,  or  the  intended  extent  of 
his  operations.  Next,  lie  assumes  some  fair  sounding 
name,  locating  himself  in  a  sixth  story  or  other  secluded 
room.  He  then  writes  out  and  multiplies  by  lithography 
or  otherwise,  a  very  plausible,  ingenious  letter,  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  lot  of  clerks,  usually  Indies  and  boys,  to  enclose 
and  address  these  circulars  to  the  names  on  his  purchased 
list.  A  multitude  of  the  people  addressed  will  of  course 
pay  no  attention  to  them ;  but  as  the  circulars,  postage, 
etc.,  cost  only  about  4  cents  each,  if  he  can  get  a  response 
and  a  few  dollars  from  only  half  a  dozen  in  a  thousand, 
he  makes  a  round  profit.  He  writes  in  a  way  to  make  his 
dupes  believe  ho  has  some  perfect  counterfeit  money, 
— “  fac  similies  ”  of  the  U.  S.  currency— offers  $100  or 
$1,009  or  more  for  $10  to  $50.  more  or  less,  and  usually 
offers  to  send  it  C.  O.  D.  if  half  or  a  fourth  he  furnished 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  an  assurance  thatt  the 
recipient  will  not  “go  back  on  him.”  And  multitudes 
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catch  at  the  bait,  and  forward  their  $5  and  $10  and 
$25.  Usually,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  that  money  again. 
Or,  if  any  response  is  made,  a  photographic  picture  of  a 
$100  or  $500  or  other  genuine  bill,  with  the  signature 
omitted,  is  inclosed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  filled  in  with 
old  paper  or  shavings,  and  sent  on  by  express,  with  a 
bill  of  $10  or  $20  or  more,  to  be  “C.  O.  D.,”  (collect¬ 
ed  on  delivery) — of  course  to  be  paid  before  the  victim 
sees  what  is  in  the  box,  as  he  is  shy  about  opening  such  a 
box  until  he  gets  to  a  private  place.  In  response  to  the 
private  invitations,  many  call  at  the  “  eyries  ”  of  these 
operators,  sometimes  going  hundreds  of  miles  to  load  up 
with  the  “  queer.”  Very  few  men,  if  any,  ever  get  out 
of  one  of  these  dens  with  any  thing  in  their  pockets. 
The  operators  carry  on  a  very  safe  business,  and  this  is 
why  this  field  is  so  vigorously  tilled.  First ,  they  never 
have,  use,  nor  issue  a  single  counterfeit  bill !  (They  often 
send  out  or  show  a  caller,  a  genuine  dollar  or  more,  pre¬ 
tending  it  is  a  sample  of  what  they  will  furnish.)  Secondly , 
even  if  they  did  send  counterfeit  money,  none  of  their 
customers  would  dare  to  appear  as  witnesses,  for  by  so 
doing  they  would  make  criminals  of  themselves.  In¬ 
deed,  when  one  calls  at  their  “offices”  he  gets  cleaned 
out ;  and  if  he  makes  the  least  sign  of  giving  trouble,  they 
have  bogus  detective  policemen  near  at  hand,  who  sud¬ 
denly  appear,  and  pretend  to  arrest  the  victim  as  one  try¬ 
ing  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money,  and  he,  frightened  half 
to  death,  is  glad  to  get  off  silently  by  handing  over  to  the 
supposed  policeman  all  the  money  he  may  have  private¬ 
ly  stowed  away  as  a  last  resort.  Set  it  down  as  an  inva¬ 
riable  rule  that  no  man  ever  has  any  dealings  with  these 
Bwindlers  without  losing  every  dollar  he  invests,  and,  if 
he  come  to  their  rooms,  all  he  brings  with  him.  (As  a 
matter  of  caution,  they  do  generally  return  the  victim 
enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  City.) 
These  swindlers  are  not  confined  to  New  York,  but  are 
now  operating  in  other  large  cities.  Mr.  James  Gayler, 
Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  P.  O.  Department,  and  others, 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  break  up  the  business,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  deliver  letters,  etc.:  but  new  names  and  places  of 
operation  are  constantly  being  assumed,  and  they  now 
resort  largely  to  express  parcels  under  the  plea  that  their 
victims  will  be  safer  from  observation.  Last  month  we 
published  many  names  assumed  by  the  swindlers.  Here 
are  a  few  more  :  A.  W.  Powers  ;  Chas.  E.  White  &  Co., 
180  Broadway  ;  C.  T.  Williams,  208  Broadway ;  Jas.  Fish¬ 
er,  and  J.  D.  Terliuue,  204  Broadway;  Adam  Smith,  210 
Broadway.  Of  another  lot  of  circulars,  etc.,  all  alike,  and 
pretending  to  come  from  081  and  088  Broadway,  and  No. 
2  Amity  St.,  some  are  signed  G.  A.  Sampson,  others  re¬ 
spectively  by  Joseph  Bell.  Charles  Carter,  Charles  Perry, 
Daniel  Harris,  C.  E.  Carter,  etc.  Another  large  lot,  all 
alike,  are  signed  in  separated  lots,  by  Robert  Holland, 
142  Fulton  St.  ;  Wm.  J.  Ferguson,  194  Broadway;  Wm. 
B.  Logan,  5  Dutch  St. ;  Jas.  Wilson,  185  Grand  St. ;  Frank 
Fielding,  266  William  St.  ;  J.  H.  Levi,  300  Pearl  St. ; 
Sam’l  Fox  (the  old  fox),  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  etc.  Of 
course  these  many  names  and  places  are  assumed  by  the 
same  man  as  a  blind  to  the  P.  O.  people,  the  Express 
Companies,  and  their  victims.  Thos.  G.  Allison,  166  Ful¬ 
ton  St.,  and  Jas.  A.  Holt,  116  Fulton  St.  (the  same  man, 
or  devil),  talks  much  about  his  “high  standing”  in  N. 
Y.  City,  and  of  the  safety  of  calliug  upon  him  without 
dance;  oi  suspicion— but  his  “standing”  is  not  high 
enough  to  get  letters  from  the  P.  O.,  and  so  he  must  only 
be  addressed  through  the  Express  Companies,  but  not 
the  American  Merchants’  Union  Express,  where  he  seems 
to  be  not  in  very  “  high  standing,”  like  several  others 

of  the  above-named  parties. - Holland  and  his  Company, 

and  others,  add  postscripts,  saying  that  their  Agents  at 
Omaha  have  almost  (not  quite)  exhausted  their  $1  bills 
to  use  among  the  Indians.  But  we  have  said  enough  to 
put  on  their  guard,  all  who  como  under  the  influence  of 
this  journal.  (If  our  friends  will  help  put  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  into  the  hands  of  the  people  gen¬ 
erally,  we  promise  to  break  up  this  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  swindling  operations  within  one  year ;  and  the 
money  saved  from  swindlers  will  pay  fora  copy  for  every 

man  in  America,  and  in  half  of  Europe  at  least) . In 

order  to  clearly  set  forth  the  above  widely  extended  hum¬ 
bug,  we  have  used  60  much  space  that  a  lot  of  other 
Bchemes  must  go  over  to  next  month  for  exposure,  such 
as  the  Wilcox’s  Jewelry  Association  ;  a  Short-hand  Col¬ 
lege  (in  a  P.  O.  Box  1) ;  a  wonderful  hen  and  cow  opera¬ 
tion  for  supplying  the  world  with  eggs  at  “  ten  for  a 
penny,”  and  butter  at  a  penny  a  pound  :  more  very  low- 
priced  sewing  machines  confidently  offered,  etc.,  etc. . . 

P.  S. — Concerning  that  “$5  Vinegar  Recipe,”  noticed 
last  month,  we  have  received  (too  late  to  find  room  for 
them  this  month,)  letters  from  the  two  worthy  and  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  College  Professors  referred  to,  stating  their 
reasons  for  originally  giving  a  favorable  notice  of  the 
theory  of  the  manufacture,  which  was  well  enough  in  it¬ 
self.  But  owing  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  their 
names  as  a  business  recommendation,  they  both  now 
withdraw  all  endorsement,  and  have  so  notified  the 
seller  of  the  recipe.  They  decline  to  be  made  to  appear 


responsible  for  his  dealings.  He  will  of  course  not  send 
out  any  further  circulars  with  their  names  as  endorsers. 
While  many  complaints  have  come  to  us  of  failure,  and 
losses  of  $5,  we  have  not  received  a  word  of  approval 
from  a  single  purchaser. 

Sumach  —  l*rep;si*atioii  and  Mar¬ 
keting. — J.  R.  Coates,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sends  a 
communication  upon  Sumach,  from  which  wc  extract  the 
following:  “  In  cutting,  any  handy  kind  of  knife  may  be 
used,  and  only  this  year’s  growth  is  to  be  cut.  Leave  it 
on  the  ground  through  the  day  to  wilt,  but  it  must  be 
taken  up  and  put  under  cover  before  the  dew  begins  to 
fall.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  heat.  Those  who  have 
but  little  spread  it  on  the  barn  floor  12  to  18  inches  thick  ; 
it  must  be  shaken  up  and  turned  once  iu  a  while  to  pre¬ 
vent  heating.  Those  who  have  large  quantities  laydown 
poles  about  a  foot  apart,  upon  which  the  sumach  is  placed 
as  thick  as  it  will  dry  well ;  another  layer  is  put  upon  this, 
taking  care  to  leave  spaces  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
It  should  have  all  the  air  possible,  but  no  sun.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  spread  upon  the  barn  floor  and 
thrashed  with  a  flail  until  all  the  leaves  are  separated 
from  the  stems.  The  stems  are  raked  off  and  the  leaves 
are  swept  up,  or  more  is  thrashed  upon  the  top  of  them. 
Pack  in  such  sacks  as  will  suit  the  market.”  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  states  that  this  is  the  method  in  which  it  is 
prepared  for  tanners’  use.  In  the  market,  the  greater 
proportion  sold  is  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  about  the 
fineness  of  Indian  meal,  and  as  it  is  quite  uniform  in 
fineness  the  coarser  portions  are  probably  removed  by 
sifting.  It  comes  to  market  in  gunny  bags  holding  160 
pounds  each,  and  is  worth  from  $50  to  $90  the  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  The  best  comes  from  the  South. 
Prices  vary  somewhat  with  the  supply.  We  are  unable 
to  learn  that  any  peculiar  mill  is  used  for  grinding. 

The  Western  Gardener,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  monthly  journal  edited  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley, 
and  J.  T.  Lockwood,  and  published  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  at  $1.50  a  year.  Kansas  is  a  wonderful  State  ; 
and  after  the  exhibition  of  fruits  she  made  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  we  are  not  going  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  that 
she  may  do.  So  when  she  sends  ns  a  neatly  printed  and 
well-made-up  journal,  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  it  welcome 
and  our  good  wishes. 

The  Spruit  Crop  in  England. — The 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  presents  its  nsual  elaborate  and 
detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crop,  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Apricots,  plentiful  and 
good  ;  Apple*  and  Pears,  abundant  but  small ;  Cherries, 
plentiful  and  good  ;  Plums,  above  average  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  numerous  but  small ;  Strawberries,  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  rest.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  (including 
mast),  plentiful.  The  drouth  has  affected  the  fruit  crops 
as  well  as  those  of  the  field. 

The  New-England  Fair. 

The  7th  New-England  and  17th  New-Hampshire  State 
Fairs  were  held  in  conjunction  at  Manchester,  N.  II.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  nit.  inclusive  ;  but  those  who  took  the 
Society  at  its  word  and  went  there  on  Friday,  the  9th.  had 
their  labor  for  their  pains — for  there  was  only  a  scramble 
among  exhibitors  to  see  who  would  clear  out  first,  some 
speeches,  and  a  few  horse  trots  to  keep  up  appearances. 
It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  to  advertise  that  the  fair 
shall  continue  through  certain  days  and  then  allow  ex¬ 
hibitors,  the  moment  premiums  are  announced,  to  tear 
off  the  cards,  box  up  all  the  goods  and  articles  which  are 
not  for  sale,  drive  off  their  animals,  and  leave  a  desola¬ 
tion  of  empty  stalls  and  tables.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  politics  that  form  a  sort  of  under  current  in  the 
management,  that  force  this  Society,  which  might  be  the 
very  first  and  most  influential  in  the  Union,  to  get  along 
without  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the  most  liberal  men 
and  most  enlightened  agriculturists  in  the  section. 

The  horses  were  well  stabled  ;  cattle,  large  and  small, 
under  sheds;  agricultural  implements  and  products, 
with  those  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  under  canvass ; 
but  the  poultry,  exposed  to  sun  by  day,  and  cold  by 
night,  without  the  shelter  even  of  a  fence.  As  a  “  cattle 
show,”  the  exhibition  was  certainly  a  success.  Wc  pre¬ 
sume  there  never  was  a  greater  variety  of  excellent 
thorough-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  than  were  here  collect¬ 
ed  on  the  two  middle  days  of  the  fair.  The  show  of 
horses  was  confined  chiefly  to  a  few  thorongh-breds  and 
many  fine  trotting  horses,  among  which  we  arc  glad  to 
notice  many  of  fine  size.  There  is  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect,  although  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  as  many  speedy  and  tough,  big  horses  as  small  ones. 
Two  fine  horses  were  trotting  in  opposite  directions  on 
the  course  at,  a  “  2.40  ”  gait,  when  they  came  in  collision 
and  both  were  killed,  one  instantaneously.  They  were 


valued  at  $18,000,  and  $5,000,  respectively.  The  Shcrrt- 
ftorns  were  represented  by  selections  from  the  herds  of 
Benj.  Sumner,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.:  Augustus  Whitman, 
of  Fitchburgh,Mass.;  A.  M.  Winslow  &  Son,  Putney, Vt.; 

D.  S.  Pratt,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  others.  Among  these 
were  many  really  first-class  animals,  but  those  of  Mr. 
Sumner  seemed  to  get  rather  the  lion’s  share  of  the  prizes. 
There  was  a  fine  show  of  sleek  and  sprightly  Devons,  to 
which  the  herds  of  H.  M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham, 

E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  of  E.  Con- 
cord.N.  II.  .Harvey  Dodge.of  Sutton,  Mass., made  the  most 
notable  contributions,  both  as  to  numbers  and  quality. 
Mr.  Hyde  will  probably  be  best  satisfied  with  the  awards. 
Many  of  the  best  Ayrshires  in  New  England  were  present, 
up  to  Friday.  The  honors  were  for  the  most  part  divided 
between  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Thos. 
Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn  ;  J.  &  N.  Dane,  of  Ke line- 
bunk,  Me.;  and  Nelson  Walling,  of  Millbury,  Mass.  The 
Herefords  all  came  from  Maine,  so  far  as  we  observed, 
and  were  shown  by  W.  P.  Blake,  W.  Waterville  ;  E.  G. 
Shores,  Waterville ;  and  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Fairfield.  We 
were  disappointed  in  not  seeing  a  good  show  of  Jerseys, 
from  some  of  the  fine  herds  of  eastern  Mass.;  we  quite 
calculated  upon  it,  especially  as  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  some  other  officers  are  from  this  section  ;  but  their 
friends  and  neighbors  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  The 
show,  however,  was  good,  and  chiefly  made  by  Sam.  C. 
Colt,  of  Hartford,  and  Thos.  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn.; 
and  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Mass.  Mr.  Chencry,  of 
Bellmont,  Mass.,  of  course  sent  his  Dutch  stock ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  several  other  exhibitors  competing  for  the 
prizes  in  this  department,  several  were  taken  by  Charles 
Houghton,  of  Putney,  Vt,  There  was  a  fair  show  o ( 
good  Cotswdds  exhibited  chiefly  by  D.  F.  Appleton,  ol 
Ipswich,  Mass.;  II.  M.  Arms,  of  Springfield, Vt,;  andR.  G. 
Hill,  of  Elmore,  Vt.  Mr.  Chenery  showed  Texds,  and  a 
curious  broad-tailed  breed  of  sheep.  There  were  South- 
downs  and  Merinos  present  of  fair  quality.  There  was  t 
second-class  show  of  both  swine  and  poultry,  the  lattet 
redeemed  by  a  very  fair  collection,  exhibited  by  John  S 
Ives,  of  Salem,  whose  Light  Brahmas  and  Buffs  were  re¬ 
markably  good.  The  show  of  Agricultural  Implements 
was  very  poor,  but  had  several  interesting  features. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  forms  of  Hand  Thrashing 
Machines,  which  appeared  to  w-  economically  and 
well.  A  noiseless  Mowing  Machine  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  and  we  observed  notable  improvements  in  Horse 
Rakes.  There  was  no  worthy  show  of  Field  and  Garden 
products,  hut  a*fair  exhibition  of  fruits,  which  was  soon 
out  of  sight  under  the  dust.  One  of  the  especially  at 
tractive  parts  of  the  show  was  a  collection  of  Elks,  male 
and  female,  a  beautiful  Burmese  cow,  and  a  lot  of  Swans, 
black  and  white,  Wild  Geese,  and  other  water-fowls. 

Patent,  Iliimbngti. — C.  Thurston  asks  : 
“Do  you  not  perceive  some  humbugs  among  the  thousand- 
and-one,  U.  S.  Patents?  Many  persons  are  ruined  by 
purchasing  rights,  territory,  *  *  *  Can’t  you  ventilate 
this  subject  a  little  and  caution  people  about  buying  ter¬ 
ritory  for  patents,  of  no  earthly  use  ?”— People  who  buy 
such  things  are  beyond  remedy.  They  will  dd  it.  There 
is  a  class  who  seem  lo  have  been  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  loolish  purchases.  Mrs.  Toodles  was 
the  type  of  these  ;  she  bought  a  door-plate  at  auction  with 
Thompson  engraved  upon  it,  upon  the  plea  that.  Mr. 
Toodles  might  die,  and  she  might  marry  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Thompson,  when  this  door-plate  “  would  be  so 
handy  to  have  in  the  house.”  Such  people  can  only  be 
taught  by  sore  experience.  As  to  patents — the  fact  that 
a  thing  is  patented  is  no  guarantee  of  its  value.  It  is 
only  evidence  that  that  particular  thing  has  not  been 
patented  before.  The  case  of  persons  coming  round  to 
collect  royalty  upon  things  that  have  been  long  in  use, 
under  the  pica  that  a  patent  is  infringed,  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  have  a 
Farmers’  Club  in  every  neighborhood,  and  in  such  cases 
let  all  combine  to  protect  each  against  imposition.  If 
one  has  unconsciously  infringed  a  patent.,  ho  will  make 
the  best  terms  he  can  ;  but  a  cooperation  of  all  the  farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  would  put  a  stop  to  the  “bluffing” 
of  pretenders. 

l>escri|»tio»is  of  Grapes. — “  J.  L.  R.,” 
Baltimore,  Md.  It  would  hardly  he  a  profitable  use  of 
our  space  to  publish,  as  you  request,  descriptions  of  old 
and  well-known  varieties  of  grapes,  such  as  Delaware, 
Clinton,  etc.  Everyone  interested  in  fruit  culture  should 
have  some  standard  work  of  reference,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  works  in  which  all  the  established  varieties  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured,  or  you  can  send  25  cents  to  Isidor 
Bush  &  Son,  Bushberg,  Mo.,  and  get  their  descriptive 
catalogue,  a  most  valuable  document.  The  grape  which 
has  “  heretofore  been  the  color  of  the  Malaga.”  and  this 
year  has  bunches  of  a  pink  color,  is  probably  Gcethe.  (or 
Rogers’  No.  1)  which,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  this  season,  becomes  pale  red  in  the  sun. 
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Popular  Names  ot*  Fruits. —  When 
tlie  name  of  a  fruit  becomes  popularly  established,  the 
New  York  venders  are  apt  to  make  it  cover  more  than 
one  kind.  “  Delaware  peaches"  and  “California  Bart- 
letts”  arc  cried  over  many  a  lot  of  fruit  that  never  saw 
Delaware  or  California.  The  Catawba  grape  is  a  well- 
known  and  popular  variety,  while  the  Delaware  is  known 
only  to  the  few,  and  we  have  been  amused  to  see  the 
street  venders  put  up  the  sign,  “  Fresh  Catawbas,”  over 
boxes  of  the  Delaware.  This  is  a  ease  of  deception,  in 
which  the  victim  is  not  taken  in. 

'Weeping'  Trees. — R.  B.  Werden.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  you  tlie  cause  of  the  pendulous  character  of  those 
trees  called  “  weeping.”  They  are  eccentric  individuals, 
that  have  the  peculiarity  from  the  start,  and  are  “  born 
so.”  These  and  other  departures  from  the  usual  habit 
of  trees  are  perpetuated  by  budding  and  grafting. 

Tlte  Riclunond  l*eacli. — Dr.  E.  Ware 
Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  samples  of  this  new 
variety  from  the  original  tree.  He  says  in  comparison 
with  the  Early  Crawford :  “It  is  more  hardy,  it  is  as 
large,  as  firm  for  marketing,  as  handsome,  and  that  it  is 
as  sweet  as  any  first-rate  white  peach  ;  lacking  the  acid¬ 
ity  the  Early  Crawford  always  has  however  ripe  it  may  be. 
I  grew  500  seedlings  from  selected  seed ;  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Atlanta,  a  white  peach  not  quite  ripe,  were  the 
only  ones  I  deemed  better  than  varieties  we  had  already.” 
The  specimens  were  of  excellent  flavor  and  very  sweet. 

“  Wliat  is  tine  Matter  with  these 

Grapes  ?”  asks  “Dobb’s  Ferry.”  Many  of  the  grapes 
are  discolored,  have  the  skin  broken,  and  are  already 
passing  into  decay.  Had  our  correspondent  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  interior  of  the  infected  berries,  he  would 
have  found  a  minute  “  worm,”  which  is  so  near  the  color 
of  the  pulp  of  the  grape  as  to  readily  pass  unnoticed. 
This  is  the  larva  of  the  Grape  Curculio,  Codiodes  inoe- 
qualis,  which  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in  our 
columns  in  July,  1808,  p.  223.  The  perfect  insect  is  1 1 , 0tlr 
of  an  inch  long,  and  appears  in  July.  It  may  be  jarred 
from  the  vines  early  in  the  morning.  At  the  West  it  has 
proved  very  destructive ;  there  the  fruit  drops,  and  the 
larva  goes  into  the  ground  to  undergo  its  transformation 
late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  while  in  the  specimens 
from  Dobb’s  Ferry  (some  30  miles  up  the  Hudson)  the 
fruit  had  not  yet  fallen.  This  insect  has  not  come  under 
our  observation  before,  but.  we  have  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  injury  to  grapes  ascribed  to  bees  and  wasps  is  due 
to  this  curculio.  It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  gather 
all  this  infected  fruit,  and  burn  it,  or  place  it  in  a  tight 
vessel  and  allow  fermentation  to  take  place,  which  would 
probably  kill  the  larva;.  Riley,  in  his  report  on  the  in¬ 
sects  of  Missouri,  1861),  says  that  probably  a  parasite  is  at 
work  in  destroying  it,  as  in  1S68  the  vineyards  in  that 
State  were  almost  entirely  free  from  it.. 

Blalilias. — T.  L.  Ingell.  You  cannot  expect 
Dahlias  to  bloom  well  until  the  heats  of  summer  have 
passed.  They  have  all  they  can  do  to  hold  their  own 

through  the  hot  months . J.  W.  Bair.  It  is  impossible 

to  tell  about  Dahlias  from  description  only.  Your  seed¬ 
ling  you  can  name  what  you  choose,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  name  it  unless  it  is  really  distinct.  To  get  the 
finest  exhibition  blooms,  the  plant  is  allowed  to  bear  but 
few.  Good  culture,  in  order  to  secure  strong  roots,  is  all 
that  you  can  do  to  develop  your  seedling. 

Factsss. — T.  J.  Ingell.  The  term  Cactus,  is 
a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  toll 
what  one  you  have  that  does  not  bloom.  Some,  of  the 
hundreds  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  Cactus, 
only  bloom  when  of  great  age,  and  are  cultivated  for  the 
singular  forms  of  the  plants.  Others,  again,  flower  when 
quite  young.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  majority  of  them 
is  to  keep  them  quite  dry  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  give  plenty  of  water. 

Chestnuts  in  Illinois. D.  L.  M.” 

The  Chestnut  will  grow  in  any  part  of  your  State. 

The  Grape  t'ulturist  and  tlac 

Farmers’  Club.,— We  have  heretofore  spoken  in 
commendation  of  the  Grape  Culturist,  edited  by  Geo. 
Husmanu,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  we  fear  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  retract.  It  quotes  a  talk  on  the  Scuppernong 
grape  at  the  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club,  and  then  says  :  “  It  is 
certainly  amusing — but  at  the  same  time  disgusting — to 
see  men,  who  have  not  the  faintest  perception  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life,  who  know  nothing  about  the  influence  of  grafting, 
but  only  know  that  the  word  hybridizing  is  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  that  it  means  some  horticultural  operation, 
persist  in  trying  to  force  this  grape  upon  Northern  plant¬ 
ers,  etc.”- - Mr.  Grape  Culturist,  this  wont  do,  at  all. 

The  “Farmers’  Club”  is  a  peculiar.  New  York  institu¬ 
tion  :  it  embodies  wisdom,  science,  experience,  modesty 


and  eloquence,  in  a  manner  that  no  other  institution  ever 
did  before,  and  probably  never  will  again  ;  and  we  simply 
demand  that  you  show  it  that  respect  which  it  merits. 
Please  keep  on  your  own  side  of  the  Mississippi.  How  can 
you  know  anything  about  grapes  so  far  from  New  York  ? 

Flowers  in  Chnrcli — A  Renntiiiil 
Custom, — At  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  (the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  University),  a  large  vase 
of  beautiful,  fresh  flowers,  with  small  trailing  vines  and  fo¬ 
liage,  is  always  found  standing  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
Clergyman's  desk  ;  and  on  communion  days,  and  frequent 
other  times,  one  or  two  extra  vases  are  added  at  the  right 
and  left,  with  a  cross  of  white  flowers  upon  the  pulpit,  or 
speaker’s  desk.  This  has  been  kept  up  every  Sabbath, 
summer  and  winter,  for  several  years  past.  These  flow¬ 
ers  are  the  gift  of  a  lady,  Miss  Ellen  Rockwell,  who 
raises  the  flowers,  and  wreathes  them  with  her  own 
hands — presenting  them  as  a  token  of  love  for  the  nouse 
of  God  -and  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  appropriate  one. 
Might  not  this  custom  be  appropriately  imitated  in  every 
Temple  of  Worship?  in  summer  at  least,  where  green¬ 
house  flowers  cannot  be  secured  for  the  winter  season — 
though  they  appear  most  pleasing  at  the  latter  season. 

A  New  — Messrs.  Kemp  &  Kerr, 

Choptank  Nurseries,  Denton,  Md.,  send  us  specimens 
of  a  new  peach  called  Glendale.  It  originated  with  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Todd,  of  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  and  is  described 
as  a  vigorous  grower  and  good  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  exceedingly  beautiful  in  appearance.  The 
quality  was  remarkably  fine  for  a  yellow-fleshed  peach, 
and  seemed  to  us  the  best  of  that  class  we  have  tasted. 

Tice  oil  Cabbages.— We  have  been  told 
that  salt  and  water  will  kill  these,  but  fortunately  have 
not  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

Meds'e  in  Connecticut. — “J.  W.  J.,” 
Stamford. — For  you  the  Honey-Locust  will  make  the  best 
hedge  to  “  take  the  place  of  a  fence.”  It  will  turn  stock 
in  four  years.  Land  in  good  condition  for  farm  crops  is  all 
that  is  required.  Raise  seeds  in  seed-bed,  and  transplant 
when  one  year  old. 

Moles. — An  old  gardener  of  our  acquaintance 
says  that  he  drove  the  Moles  out  of  his  garden  by  the  use 
of  coal-tar.  ne  dips  a  corn  cob  in  the  tar  and  places  it 
in  the  run.  He  says  that  the  mole  will  not  travel  that 
road  again. 

A  Vine  Lock. — Mr.  Edward  F.  Underhill, 
Brocton,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  specimens  of  a  vine  lock,  which 
is  a  peculiarly  bent  wire  for  attaching  the  canes  of  vines 
to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
ties.  Those  who  have  used  the  appliance  speak  highly 
of  it  as  effective,  and  allowing  the  work  to  be  done  with 
great  rapidity.  The  samples  came  too  late  for  ns  to  try 
them  this  season. 

Plant*  by  Mail. — Persons  who  send  plants, 
seeds,  etc.,  by  mail,  should  recollect  that  no  written  nor 
printed  communication  can  accompany  them.  The  law 
is  very  explicit  upon  this  point.  Nothing  beyond  the 
simple  label  is  allowable. 

Tobacco  Stem*  for  Manure. — “  D. 

L.  M.”  Tobacco  stems  will  decompose  if  laid  up  with 
stable  manure,  and  make  an  excellent  compost  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  garden.  Even  burned  for  their  ashes  they  would 
have  considerable  value. 

Ant*. — "What,  will  kill  ants  ?  Wc  have  pub¬ 
lished  all  the  remedies  that  have  come  to  us,  and  still  the 
call  comes  for  help  against  the  pest.  The  ant  question 
is  still  open.  Let  us  have  experiences. 

Tlie  Illficlc,  or  Itarn  Weevil. — Har¬ 
rison  Y.  Krauss,  Bucks  Co.  We  believe  there  is  no  feasi¬ 
ble  remedy  for  this  pest,  but  starvation.  If  no  grain  is 
stored  in  the  barn  or  granaries  for  a  full  year  the  insects 
die  out.  If  a  head  of  rye  is  in  the  hay,  the  probability  is 
the  insect  will  be  found  there  and  the  evil  perpetuated. 
The  best  way  is  to  build  barracks  and  shelters  for  hay, 
grain,  and  straw,  and  leave  the  barn  empty  for  a  year — 
at  the  same  time  clean  it  out  thoroughly,  and  make  what 
repairs  are  necessary.  Granaries  which  are  isolated  can 
be  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur  sometimes,  and  the 
weevil  thus  exterminated. 

Woo«l-I»«iclcs  and  tlie  Falcons. — 

“S.  M.”  pleasantly  writes  from  BlufTton,  Mo.;  “Your 
Picture  of  our  beautiful  Wood-Duck  in  the  Sept.  No.  is 
such  a  complete  representation  of  what  can  be  witnessed 
out  here  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you 
a  little  account  of  an  interesting  chase  with  a  set  of  the 
young  of  the  above  named  ducks.  In  company  with  an¬ 


other  man  and  two  boys,  we  went  in  a  skiff  to  Hermann, 
fourteen  miles  below  here.  About  midway  down,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  shore,  we  came  across  a  half-doz¬ 
en  of  these  little  ducks,  about  the  size  of  half-grown  par¬ 
tridges.  The  boys  were  elated  and  at  once  gave  chase,  as 
they  said  they  would  make  nice  pets.  We  said  nothing, 
but  well  knew  what  would  be  the  result.  The  skiff  went 
one  way  and  the  birds  another,  for  they  would  dive  and 
reappear  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  excile- 
ment  a  now  character  appeared  on  the  scene.  Two  Wan¬ 
dering  Falcons,  [We  presume  S.  M.  refers  to  the;  DucU- 
IIawk,  Falco  analum,  a  very  rare  bird. — Em]  came  swoop¬ 
ing  down  from  a  lofty  cliff,  screaming  fearfully.  ‘Stop,’ 
said  I,  ‘one  enemy  is  enough;’  and  we  lay  on  our  oars 
and  looked  on.  Those  voracious  birds  would  come  down 
like  a  dart  at  the  little  ducks,  and  when  we  thought  one 
had  a  duckling  in  its  talons,  it  would  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  again.  After  various  attempts  in  coming  down  on 
them,  they  tried  it  horizontally,  and  would  skim  along 
the  surface  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  at  times  I 
thought  a  bird  was  actually  in  the  Falcon’s  claws,  but. 
quick  as  lightning  the  little  thing  dived  under.  We  stayed 
until  the  robbers  went  back  to  their  lofty  rocks.  You 
may  be  sure  we  had  no  gun  along,  or  there  would  have 
been  one  or  two  rare  birds  still  more  rare,  as  our  feelings 
were  by  no  means  pleasant  toward  the  assailants. 

White  0 ,cg!ii<ini  Fowls. — R.  J.  Taylor, 
Berkshire  Co,,  Mass.,  writes:  “In  different  parts  of  this 
State  there  are  persons  who  keep  what  they  call  White 
Leghorn  Fowls.  Is  there  any  such  breed  of  fowls,  and 
what  are  their  distinguishing  characteristics  ?’■’  A  fine 
engraving  and  description  of  this  beautiful  breed  was 
published  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March,  1869,  p.  89,  which 
you  had  better  send  for.  We  are  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  adhere  to  our  views  then  expressed,  that  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  to  be  considered  pure,  should  be  of  a  slender  sty¬ 
lish  figure  and  proud  carriage ;  and  have  pure  white  plu¬ 
mage,  yellow  legs,  thin  single  combs,  carried  erect  in  the 
cocks  and  drooping  in  the  hens,  and  white  or  creamy- 
white  ear  lobes.  The  hens  should  be  persistent  layers  of 
medium-sized  to  large,  white  eggs,  and  rarely  or  never  sit. 
They  are  a  hardy,  valuable  breed,  especially  as  layers.  In¬ 
creased  size  of  fowls  and  of  eggs  should  be  cultivated — 
and  the  points  named  insisted  upon.  There  is  a  Brown 
variety  equally  well  defined  and  valuable. 

“  Mark  on  My  IPsaper.’” — We  frequent¬ 
ly  have  a  request  that  we  shall  answer  a  question  by 
some  mark  on  the  writer’s  paper.  This  it  would  be  more 
difficult,  to  do  than  to  write  a  dozen  letters.  The  mailing 
is  done  with  such  great  system  and  rapidity  that  it  would 
cause  serious  interruption  to  single  out  a  particular  sub¬ 
scriber’s  paper.  Besides  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  postage  laws. 

“  W.  -I.” — We  do  not  give  advice  on  purely 
personal  matters  through  the  paper;  and  do  not  advertise 
any  secret  compound  unless  we  know  its  composition, 
think  it  proper  to  use,  and  worth  what  is  asked  for 
it,.  But  why  not  sign  such  letters  ? 

IBoes  Fish  FnslSaai-e  Fay? — We  have 
never  doubted  that  it,  was  profitable  to  raise  trout  to  sell 
by  the  thousand  when  an  inch  or  two  long, — or  to  sell  the 
eggs  of  trout  and  salmon, — but  whether  it,  would  pay  to 
raise  trout  as  we  raise  sheep,  in  enclosed  races  and  ponds, 
where  almost  every  particle  of  food  they  receive  must 
be  provided  for  them  at  considerable  expense,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  never  considered  as  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Furman,  seems  to  settle 
the  matter,  in  his  own  case.  As  his  system  of  breeding 
is  peculiar,  his  success  may  be  peculiar  also.  He  writes  : 
“  You  may  place  fish  culture  among  the  paying  pursuits 
of  the  day,  as  I  can  sell  my  young  fish  by  weight  and  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  shanty  and  attention,  and  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  deliver  them  on  the  1st  of  May  next  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  ten  tons — many  of  them  weighing  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  each.” 

Stable  Floors,  etc. — “  C.  B.,”  of  Bcals- 
ton,  Va.,  writes :  “In  the  Agriculturist  for  August,  in 
describing  a  barn,  you  speak  of  a  depressed  walk  behind 
cattle  to  convey  manure.  Please  tell  us  what  kind  of  ma¬ 
terials  you  use  in  making  this  walk,  and  the  manner  of 
mixing  them.  Also,  if  it  will  support  the  weight  of  a 
horse  or  cow  without  cracking?” — Such  a  walk  maybe 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  the  first  receiving  a 
good  coat  of  asphaltum,  rendered  fluid  by  coal-tar  and 
heat,  and  applied  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  the  seams  of 
the  upper  planks  being  filled  with  the  same.  Bricks  laid 
in  common  cement  mortar,  or  in  asphaltum  and  coal-tar, 
thickened  with  sand,  and  used  hot,  exactly  like  mortar, 
make  an  excellent  stable  floor.  Stones  may  be  used  laid 
in  the  same  materials,  and  if  covered  with  dry  earth,  make 
a  floor  easy  to  the  cattle  or  horses,  and  at  the  same  time 
impervious  to  water,  durable,  and  easily  taken  care  of. 
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Important  Announcement. 

New  Yoke,  Sept.  12,  1870. 

To  the  Headers  of  the  “ Hearth  and  Home." 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  this  day  trans¬ 
ferred  the  entire  publishing  interest  of  HEARTH 
and  HOME  to  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  who  will  hereafter  issue  this 
journal  at  their  own  establishment.  We  had  intend¬ 
ed  during  the  present  season  to  put  forth  greatly 
increased  efforts  to  largely  augment  the  value  of 
Hearth  and  Home  to  its  wide  circle  of  readers. 
But  the  regular  business  of  our  long  established 
Advertising  Agency  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
demand  our  whole  time  and  attention.  We  have, 
therefore,  deemed  it  best  for  all  concerned,  to  make 
the  above  arrangement.  This  we  should  not  have 
done  without  making  sure  that  our  present  sub¬ 
scribers  would  receive  full  satisfaction.  Our  friends, 
Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  are  veteran  publish¬ 
ers,  whose  long  experience  and  great  facilities  emi¬ 
nently  fit  them  for  making  the  Hearth  and  Home 
all  that  both  ourselves  and  our  readers  desire  it  to 
be.  Their  Monthly  Journal,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  known  in  almost  every  household  in  the 
country,  as  one  of  great  practical  value.  With  the 
experience  gained  by  them  as  Publishers,  with  their 
resources  of  men  and  means,  and  with  their  well- 
known  skill,  ability,  industry,  integrity,  enterprise, 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  readers,  they 
can  not  fail  to  continue  to  make  the  Hearth  and 
Home  just  such  a  journal  as  is  needed  and  desired, 
to  be  read  around  every  Hearth- stone  in  every 
American  Home,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
new  Publishers  to  the  confidence,  good  will,  and 
patronage  of  all  our  readers.  Though  thus  sever¬ 
ing  our  business  relation  with  our  readers,  we  shall 
have  none  the  less  interest  in  their  future  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity,  and  trust  to  retain  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them — at  least  as  members  of  the 
great  family  of  Hearth  and  Home  readers. 

PETTENGILk  &  BATES. 

The  above  announcement  speaks  for  itself. —The 
Hearth  and  Home  is  a  large  Weekly  Journal,  well  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  holding  a  very  high  rank.  We  as¬ 
sume  its  publication  with  no  little  ambition,  and  a 
determination  to  do  our  work  well.  For  many 
years  past  our  old  readers,  by  many  thousands, 
have  been  constantly  urging  us.  to  supply  them 
with  a  Wceldy  Journal  also.  But  we  determined 
not  to  do  this  until  we  had  accumulated  so  great 
an  amount  of  experience,  means,  facilities,  and 
well-trained  hetyers,  that  the  additional  enterprise 
could  in  no  possible  way  interfere  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  excellence,  and  even  still  further 
improving  it.  That  point  has  been  reached.  The 
large  corps  of  efficient,  experienced  men  now  clus¬ 
tered  around  our  old  journal  as  it  enters  upon  its 
Thirtieth  Year,  not  only  ensures  its  continued  cxeel- 
leuce  and  still  further  improvement,  but  also  fur¬ 
nishes  extra  talent  to  aid  us  in  the  new  enterprise. 

In  thus  undertaking  the  Proprietorship  and 
Publication  of  Hearth  and  Home ,  we  have  large 
plans  for  the  future,  which  will  be  faithfully  carried 


out.  These  plans  can  not  be  fully  stated  here,  but 
we  will  now  say  : 

I. — The  Monthly  American  Adrien!- 

tio-ist  will  go  on  in  every  particular  as  for  29 
years  past,  with  no  change,  except  for  the  better. 

II.  — The  Weekly  Hearth  and  Moiiae 

will  be  an  entirely  separate  journal  in  every  re¬ 
spect — except  in  being  issued  by  the  same  publish¬ 
ers.  The  numerous  Engravings,  the  editorial,  and 
other  matter,  will  be  wholly  different,  so  that  both 
journals  will  be  equally  fresh  and  acceptable  in 
the  same  household. 

III.  — While  we  shall  retain  much  of  the  valu¬ 
able  editorial  and  other  talent  which  has  elevated 
the  Hearth  and  Home  to  its  present  high  position 
and  value,  it  will  enjoy  the  benefit  and  aid  of  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  those  who  have  so  long 
labored  with  us  upon  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  we  shall  also  call  to  its  aid  a  large  increase  of 
other  practical  working  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  experience — those  possess¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  instruct  and  please  its  readers. 
(Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  A.  M.,  a  brother  of  our  Se¬ 
nior  Publisher,  who  has  for  ten  years  past  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  an  active  editor  upon  two  of  our  leading 
New  York  Daily  Newspapers,  will  soon  become 
identified  with  our  interests,  and  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  the  Hearth  and  Home.) 

IV. — While  the  present  form  and  general  features 
of  the  Hearth  and  Home  as  it  now  is,  will  be  retained 
with  material  improvements,  other  valuable  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  added.  An  important  feature  will  be 
the  addition  of  a.^'ews  f*5ei  gjpIenaaeiEf,  brought 
up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  giving  a  con¬ 
densed  but  full  epitome  of  what  is  going  on  through¬ 
out  the  world.  While  giving  political,  religious, 
and  other  news,  nothing  shall  appear  having  the 
slightest  political  or  sectarian  bias.  Stiil  more  im¬ 
portant  will  be  the  information  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  industrial  products  of  our  great  agricul¬ 
tural  country.  In  this  Office  originated  the  scheme 
now  partially  carried  out  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington,  of  reporting  upon  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  crops  of  our  country.  A 
thorough,  widely  extended  system  will  be  ougan- 
ized  for  the  coming  year,  which  will  give  from  time 
to  time  reliable  information  to  all  Producers,  as  well 
as  to  dealers,  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
prospects  of  all  the  leading  crops  of  the  whole 
country,  and  thus  do  away  with  much  of  the  constant 
anxiety  felt  by  Producers  in  regard  to  prospective  prices. 

The  same  care  that  has  been  so  long  exercised 
over  the  American  Agriculturist  to  make  its  columns 
replete  with  information,  and  a  safe  and  reliable 
visitor  to  the  homes  of  our  readers,  a  care  reach¬ 
ing  even  its  advertising  columns,  will  also  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Ilcarth  and  Home. 

In  short,  the  Hearth  and  Home  will  he  just  sueli 
a  journal  as  will  be  indispensable  to  every  Country, 
Village,  and  City  home— abounding  in  fine  engrav¬ 


ings  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  character,  and 
filled  with  useful  reading  for  the  Rural  toiler,  the 
Mechanic,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Professional  man 
and  their  Families.  The  Housekeeper  will  find  her 
interests  largely  cared  for,  and  the  Hoys  and  Girls 
and  Youth  will  derive  much  of  instruction  and 
amusement  from  its  pages.  It  will  be  peculiarly  a 
valuable  paper  for  the  HEARTH  and  the  HOME. 

Some  time  will  be  required  for  the  full  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  various  improvements,  but  they 
will  all  be  provided  at  or  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  will  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  except  as  the  several  im¬ 
provements  shall  from  time  to  time  be  added. 

ESe«lssctiom  in  IPriee. — Notwithstanding 
the  large  improvements  to  be  made,  our  facilities 
for  publishing  are  such,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Hearth 
and  Home  from  $4  to  per  annum,  thus  making 
it,  (taking  into  account  its  great  number  of  costly 
engravings,  and  its  intrinsic  value,)  tke  Cheap¬ 
est  Weekly  Jonraal  in  the  world. 

Terms.— (In  Advance:) 

hearth  and  home. 

One  Copy,  One  Year . $5B.4>© 

Four  Copies,  One  Year  ($11) . $2.75  each. 

Ten  or  more  Copies,  1  Year  ($25) ....  62.50  each. 

Single  Numbers . . 8  Cents  each. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 
One  cop.y  each  of  Hearth  and  Home  1 

and  American  Agriculturist,  j  ^UC  ^efH  ’  ^ 

Three  Months  Free,  Now, 

All  subscriptions  for  1871,  sent  in  now,  or 
any  time  this  year,  will  secure  Hearth  and  Home 
the  balance  of  this  year  without  extra  charge. 
Those  subscribing  promptly  now,  will  thus  get 
the  paper  fully  tljrec  mouths  for  nothing. 


One  Hundred  Premiums! 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  very  choice 
articles  ever  offered  by  any  journal  as  Premiums, 
are  described  in  the  Advertising  pages  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  (See  pages  392,  393,  394,  395.)  As  stated  in 
the  above  Announcement,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  not  be  affected  by  the  Weekly,  but  it  will 
keep  right  on,  and  improving.  (The  Weekly  and 
Monthly  papers  will  contain  no  articles. or  engrav¬ 
ings  alike.)  In  a  week  or  two  a  Premium  List  will 
appear  in  the  Hearth  and  Home  for  that  journal, 
and  those  desiring  can  have  a  sample  and  canvass 
for  both. — At  least.  20,000  persons,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  may  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  raising  Premium  Clubs.  The  extra 
numbers  given  to  new  subscribers  received  this 
month  makes  this  a  good  time  to  canvass.  Read 
through  the  descriptions  on  pages  392  to  395. 

For  Important  Items,  see  pages  392-5. 
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Everg-n-eeiis  froioa.  Seed. — “J.  L.  II.” 
The  chief  trouble  is  with  the  young  plants  when  they  are 
quite  young.  They  must  he  shaded,  which  is  usually 
done  by  a  lattice  work  of  laths.  They  will  sometimes 
suddenly  “damp  off”  by  a  decay  of  the  little  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sprinkling  the  bed  over  with 
dry  sand,  if  applied  in  time,  will  usually  arrest  this. 

Sail  and  Asparagns. — “  J.  L.  EL”  asks  : 
“  How  ranch  salt  will  kill  asparagus,  and  what  is  the 
quantity  required  per  rod?” — We  never  had  occasion  to 
kill  any  asparagus  in  this  way  and  cannot  say.  Probably 
our  correspondent  means  to  ask  how  much  salt  can  ho 
used  and  not  kill  the  plants.  We  have  a  statement  from 
a  gentleman  that  salt  may  be  applied  half  an  inch  thick 
with  benefit  to  the  plants.  The  quantity  used  by  the 
New  Jersey  growers  is  from  5  to  10  bushels'  to  the  acre. 

“I.ist  oftlae  Agriculturalantl  Hor¬ 
ticultural  and  IPomoIogical  Societies,  Farm- 
crs^CIubs,  etc.,  on  the  Books  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  July  1,  1870,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
President-  and  Secretary  of  Each,”— is  the  title  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  47  pages  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  a  work  which  many  will  find  very 
useful;  and  though  it  contains  no  intimation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  we  presume  that 
the  Commissioner  will  exercise  his  customary  liberality 
and  supply  applicants  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  There 
must  be  a  new  hand  at  the  government  printing-office,  as 
here  is  a  job  from  it  that  is  not  a  national  disgrace. 

ESox-TTrces.— “  J.  J.  R.,”  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga. 

The  compact  growing  dwarf  box  is  a  variety  of  the  Tree 
Box.  Your  specimens,  over  9  feet  high,  are  large  for  the 
dwarf  kind.  You  can  transplant  without  difficulty,  tak¬ 
ing  the  tree  up  with  as  much  root  as  possible.  Do  it  in 
early  spring,  so  that  it  may  be  well  established  before 
dry  weather  comes  on. 

draining  a.  Barn  Cellar. — “  B.  W.,” 
of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  writes :  “By  digging  about  50  feet 
I  can  drain  my  barn  collar.  I  am  troubled  with  water  in 
the  spring.  There  are  plenty  of  cobble-stones  handy. 
Can  I  put  one  or  two  feet  of  these  into  the  ditch,  and  then 

cover  them  with  dirt  ?  Would  the  drain  keep  free  ?” - - 

Your  drain  would  no  doubt  keep  free  for  a  very  long  time, 
unless  a  considerable  flow  of  water  would  at  times  go 
through  it,  if  you  put  big  stones,  not  closely,  at  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  with  small  ones  about  a  foot,  in¬ 
serting  sods  over  this,  and  ramming  down  the  clay  hard 
upon  them;  thus  making  the  drain  take  its  water  out  of 
the  soil,  and  not  from  above.  It  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  cheaper  to  buy  good  drain  tiles  than  to  handle  the 
stones,  be  they  never  so  handy.” 

“  Mow  cssm  I  Strain  a  IPig-  Pen  ?” — 

Don't  drain  it:  keep  water  from  running  into  it  from 
buildings  or  from  the  ground,  and  keep  enough  litter  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  to  be  worked  over  by  the  hogs  to  absorb 
the  liquid  which  properly  belongs  to  the  yard.  A  hog  yard 
should  not  be  in  a  place  where  water  will  run  off  from  it. 

IPersomal. — Mr.  AY.  Robinson,  Horticultural 
Editor  of  the  London  Field,  is  in  this  country  upon  a 
tour  of  observation.  Mr.  R.  is  favorably  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  author  of  “  The  Parks  and  Gardens 
of  Faris,”  and  “Alpine  Flowers  for  British  Gardens.” 

KilliMg,"  Sassafras  and  BPcrsiiMMion. 

— W.  S.  Walker,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  says:  “Cut  them  off- 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  apply  a  small 
handful  of  salt  to  each.  I  have  killed  thousands  in  this 
way.  Do  not  attempt  to  grub  them  up,  as  you  separate 
the  roots,  and  hence  do  not  get  the  salt  into  the  general 
circulation,  which  you  will  do  by  cutting  them  just  below 
ihe  surface.  My  plan  is  to  arm  every  man  with  a  grub- 
bing-hoe  and  a  bag  of  salt,  and  make  him  apply  the 
salt  to  each  plant  as  he  cuts  it  off.” — Joel  A.  Burton, 
Mitchell,  Ind.,  writes  :  “  Say  to  ‘  J.  A.  M.  R.,’  of  Georgia, 
top  his  Persimmons  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  the 
laterals.  Then  rub  off  the  sprouts  as  often  as  they  are  4 
inches  long.  None  of  them  will  live  over  two  summers. 
I  have  tried  this  treatment  and  know  it  to  be  effectual.” 

IPctroleiini  a*  IPaint. — We  continue  to 
receive  inquiries  on  this  subject.  Wo  recommend  the 
use  of  petroleum  to  preserve  wood— not  as  a  paint. 
Nothing  should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  only  point  in 
applying  it  is  to  get  as  much  oil  on  as  the  wood  will  ab¬ 
sorb.  We  use  it  on  implements,  machines,  wagons, 
carts,  fences,  buildings,  shingle  roofs,  pig  troughs,  etc., 
with  great  advantage.  It  will  certainly  do  much  to  pre¬ 
serve  wood  from  decaying,  and  iron  from  rusting.  We 
buy  it  by  the  barrel,  at  from  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon, 
and  use  it  freely  oh  all  wood-work  exposed  to  the  weath¬ 


er.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  appli¬ 
cation.  AVe  would  simply  advise  our  readers  to  get  a 
barrel  and  use  it  freely  on  plows,  harrows,  drills,  culti¬ 
vators,  reapers,  mowers,  tedders,  forks,  rakes,  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  axes,  scythes,  cradles,  hen-coops,  dog  ken¬ 
nels,  hot-bed  frames,  sashes,  swill  barrels,  pails,  pig 
troughs,  plank  floors,  wheelbarrows,  gates,  fences,  wag¬ 
ons,  carts,  sleighs,  stone-boats,  horse-powers,  and  saw¬ 
ing-machines.  We  havo  used  it  on  all  these  and  many 
similar  things,  and  think  even  log  chains  and  crow-bars 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  rubbed  over  with  it. 

WasSaefl  or  Unwashed  BBaatter. — 

Mrs.  “M.  E.  M.,”  of  Frazeysbnrg (State  not  given),  asks: 
“  How  came  the  Blanchard  premium  to  be  given  to  a 
woman  who  washes  her  butter  This  implies  that  un¬ 
washed  butter  is  the  better,— better,  of  course,  to  eat  at 
once,  and  to  keep  ;  better  for  home  use,  and  for  market ; 
better  for  the  reputation  of  the  dairy-woman,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  customer.  If  “M.  E.  M.”  means  this,  we 
take  Issue  against  her  position.  Butter  made  from  sweet 
cream  or  new  milk  nee^l  not  be  washed  if  made  in  cool 
weather  and  worked  with  great  skill  and  care.  Perhaps 
butter  from  sour  cream  may  be  so  worked  as  to  keep  well 
without  being  washed  at  all,  but  we  doubt  it,  unless  in¬ 
deed,  a  good  deal  more  than  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound 
is  used.  But  after  all,  the  point  is  not  whether  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  butter  can  be  made  to  keep 
well  without  using  water  in  removing  the  butter-milk, 
but  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  advise  the  practice  ;  and 
we  assert  unqualifiedly  our  belief  that  whenever,  with 
proper  instruction,  nine  out  of  ten  women  will  learn  to 
make  excellent  butter  if  they  wash  it,  not  one  in  ten 
will  make  fair,  without  washing.  . 

AilasitliMS  Enlaealtlay. —  “  C.  AV.  S.,” 
Canton,  Mich.,  asks :  “  Is  the  Ailanthus  unhealthy  as  a 
shade  tree  ?” — Some  years  ago  a  New  York  physician  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  Ailanthus-trees  were  a  cause  of  sickness, 
and  proposed  to  get  up  a  petition  fora  law  ordering  them 
to  be  cut  down.  AYe  suggested  he  had  better  first  fortify 
himself  with  some  proofs  that  they  were  injurious  to 
health.  A\re  have  never  heard  of  his  proofs  nor  his  peti¬ 
tion.  The  staminate  plants  give  off  a  disagreeable  odor 
during  their  brief  flowering  time,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  arc  otherwise  injurious. 

Am  Enthusiastic  Farnicr.-“J.  M.  M.,” 
Knobuostor,  Mo.,  writes  :  “  I  am  a  farmer  and  garden¬ 
er  of  two  years’  experience.  Have  read  Henderson’s 
Gardening  for  Profit,  Fuller  on  Small  Fruits,  Johnson's 
How  Crops  Grow,  Flint  on  the  Cow,  Harris  on  the  Pig, 
and  American  Agriculturist.  Have  35  acres  of  corn  that 
are  safe  for  2,000  bushels.  Land  plowed  twice,  harrowed 
once.  No  weeds.  AYhoIe  cost  of  production  less  than 
$100.  Have  got  some  good,  large  sows,  possibly  Chester 
AVhites,  and  am  looking  for  a  thorough-bred  Essex  or 
Suffolk  to  cross  with  them.  I  have  had  nothing  but  suc¬ 
cess.  Stay  at  home  and  see  that  nothing  fails  for  want 
of  attention.  Mr.  Henderson  uttered  a  great  truth  when 
he  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  great  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  great  amount  of  care  that  led  to  success  in  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  an  enthusiast,  and  this  hot  weather  does 
not  allay  it.”  You  arc  on  the  right  track.  Go  ahead  and 
prosper. 

Farmers’  Cinhs.— -In  forming  Farmers’ 
Clubs  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  organization  of  tho  ea¬ 
siest  and  most  elastic  kind.  So  that  while  there  may  be 
the  utmost  freedom  of  pleasant  social  intercourse,  the 
officers  may  still  havo  the  power  to  enforce  tho  rules  of 
deliberative  bodies  whenever  necessary,  and  bo  them¬ 
selves  held  to  their  own  duties.  A  good  form  for  a  soci¬ 
ety,  whose  regular  meetings  would  be  for  business  rather 
than  for  social  enjoyment  and  business  combined,  was 
given  in  August.  Now  we  give  one  of  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  character. 

CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

Art.  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Farmers’ 
Club  of - - .  Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  a  knowl¬ 

edge  of  practical  Farming  and  Gardening  among  its 
members  and  the  community,  in  connection  with  social 
enjoyment  of  tho  members  and  their  families. 

Art.  2.  The  members  of  the  Club  are  those  who 
frame  this  constitution  and  conform  to  its  requirements, 
and  others  who  may  bo  invited  to  join  by  the  executive 
committee,  all  of  whom  shall  pay  each  $00— annually  in 
October  (or  monthly),  into  the  treasury. 

Art.  3.  Tho  officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  a  President, 
a  Secretary,  who  shall  also  be  the  Treasurer,  and  three 
members,  who,  with  the  President  and  Secretary,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year. 

Art.  4.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative 
body,  and  act  as  chairman  of  the  Exebutive  Committee. 


The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  transactions,  and  be 
custodian  of  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Club, 
being  accountable  at  all  times  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  giving  bonds  if  required,  and  shall  prepare  and 
present  a  full  report  to  tha  Club  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Executive  Committee,  three  members  of  which  shall 
bo  a  quorum,  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  interests  of 
the  Club,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  objects.  It  shall  fill 
vacancies  in  its  officos,  make  rules,  invite  new  members 
to  join,  regulate  expenditures,  manage  exhibitions  or 
fairs,  publish  offers  of  prizes  and  the  awards,  bo  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Club,  and  report  at  tho 
annual  meeting  through  its  Clerk. 

Art.  5.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  place  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The  meeting  in 
January  being  known  as  the  “Annual  Meeting.” 

Art.  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  notice  having  been  given  at  the  preceding  rogular 
meeting. 


Percheron  and  Norman  Horses. 


AVe  had  tho  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  shipment  of  noble 
Pcrcheron  and  Norman  Stallions  on  their  arrival,  per 
steamer  LaFayctte,  in  July.  Nine  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Marion  Norman  Horse  Co.,  of  Marion,  O.,  and  four 
to  Dr.  AV'estfall,  of  Macomb,  Ill.  Messrs.  AYallacc  & 
Ivling,  of  Marion,  and  the  Doctor,  had  traveled  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  purchased  the  best  horses  they  could  find. 
Dr.  AVestfall's  arc  5  and  G  years  old,  of  a  prevailingly 
dark,  dapple-gray  color;  three  are  of  great  size;  ono 
is  smaller,  of  a  lighter  color,  showing  a  more  recent 
Arabian  cross,  atul  possessing  greater  fiectness,  and  a 
better  trotting  action.  The  others  show  the  excellent 
judgment  of  Messrs.  AV.  &  K.,  in  selecting  them,  their 
ages  varying  from  4  to  G,  and  their  weights  we  should 
judge  from  14  to  It  hundred.  One  noble  4-year  old  will, 
we  hardly  doubt,  weigh  1.S00  lbs.  within  two  years. 
This  horse  has  a  beautiful  head,  a  true  Arab  eye  and  car, 
and  is  as  gentle  as  a  two-year-old  filly.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  great  kindness  of  disposition,  ten  o’f  them  stood 
on  three  sides  of  a  small  stable,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  sign  of  kicking  or  biting,  or  any  sort  of  roughness, 
and  with  a  single  exception  they  all  allowed  themselves 
to  be  approached  and  petted  by  total  strangers,  without 
an  expression  of  dislike,  but  rather  the  contrary.  AAre 
believe  the  importation  of  such  animals  is  of  very  great 
service  to  the  country.  Our  large  cities  are  insatiable  in 
their  demands  for  heavy,  fast  walking,  powerful,  tough 
draft  horses,  forthe  express  and  railroad  freight  business. 
Our  agriculture  Is  demanding  heavier  teams  and  deeper 
plowing,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  too  fast  for  the  ox. 
AVe  want  tho  power  of  the  ox  with  the  speed  of  the  horse. 
Nothing  should  give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  plow  than 
the  fact  announced  and  demonstrated,  as  we  believe,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society,  who  made 
the  awards  upon  plows  at  the  great  Auburn  Show,  and 
subsequent  trials.  This  fact  alluded  to,  is  that  a  great 
increase  of  speed  in  the  motion  of  a  plow  but  slightly 
increases  the  power  required  to  pull  it.  Hence,  power¬ 
ful,  qnick-moving.  teams  are  a  vast  economy  of  force. 
The  Percherons  are  bred  for  heavy,  quick  draft,  and  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Norman  horses  in  having  a  more  recent  in¬ 
fusion  of  Arabian  blood,  and  in  being  somewhat  lighter, 
cleaner  limbed,  and  much  quicker  in  their  motions.  The 
Normans  as  now  bred,  are  improving  in  these  respects, 
while  they  are  not  allowed  to  lose  weight.  Either  nick 
well,  with  large,  “  roomy,”  coarse  mares,  which  should 
be  sound,  good  milkers,  and  heavy  feeders. 

Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


Tlio  Apiary  In  October.— Tho  honey  crop  of 
1870  is  good ;  the  hives  are  very  well  filled.  Owing  to 
the  poor  season  in  ’G9,  however,  and  the  loss  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  there  are  fewer  bees  in  the  country  than  there  were 
a  year  ago.  Now  is  the  time  to  select  and  prepare  stocks 
for  winter.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  honey ;  allowing 
six  pounds  for  wax  and  bee-bread.  There  should  be  20 
or  25  pounds.  In  movable  comb  hives,  alternate  combs 
that  are  filled,  with  such  as  are  not.  If  a  stock  is  light  or 
lacks  bees,  do  not.  attempt  to  winter  it  alone.  Two  light 
ones  may  be  united.  Now  is  the  time  to  feed  if  necessa¬ 
ry — now,  or  as  soon  as  the  brood  is  all  hatched.  Feed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  up  to  the  required  weight.  Honey  is 
the  best  thing  to  feed.  If  strained,  scald  thoroughly  and 
skim,  so  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  foul  brood.  (See  de¬ 
scription  of  a  feeder  given  below.)  All  stocks  a  year  old 
ought  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  foul  brood.  By 
no  means  let  any  such  be  robbed,  and  so  poison  your 
own  or  your  neighbor's  bees.  They  get  no  honey  now, 
and  boxes  should  all  be  removed.  Boxes  partly  filled 
may  be  set  on  hives  needing  the  honey,  and  after  the 
honey  has  been  removed,  the  boxes  with  the  clean,  emp 
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ty  coiitbs  will  bo  valuable  for  another  year.  Best  stocks 
now  will  show  bees  between  all  the  combs.  The  strength 
of  the  stock  is  best  ascertained  in  the  morning.  The  ex¬ 
amination  for  foul  brood  can  be  better  made  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  Take  bees  from  stocks  too  light  to  win¬ 
ter,  and  set  the  combs  away  to  freeze.  Early  swarms  put 
into  such  would  be  likely  to  swarm  again,  or  make  more 
surplus. 

Swarms  going  to  tlie  Woods.— J.  B.  Ctineo 
wishes  to  know  what  may  be  done  to  paevent  a  swarm 
from  going  to  the  woods,  when  it  is  disposed  to  do  so 
after  hiving. — Keep  the  hive  shaded  and  cool,  and  close 
to  the  bottom  board,  except  a  half  inch  in  front.  If  a 
difficult  case,  set  in  the  cellar  for  forty-eight  hours  and 
give,  perhaps,  a  pound  of  honey. 

Bee  Feeder.— I  am  using  a  new  feeder,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  like  Harrison’s  patent.  Whether  it  is  really  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  patent  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Make  a  wooden 
box  without  a  bottom,  somewhere  about  8  by  10  inches, 
and  2  inches  deep.  Nail  over  the  top  a  piece  of  good 
muslin,  leaving  it  loose  cnongh  to  sag  down  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  nearly  or  quite  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  sides  of  the 
box — if  intending  to  use  it  on  the  top  of  box  hives,  it 
ought  not  to  hang  down  quite  so  low.  Now  yon  can  set 
this  feeder,  muslin  side  uppermost,  on  the  top  of  a  box 
hive,  having  opened  the  holes,  or  directly  on  the  tops  of 
the  frames  of  a  movable  comb  hive.  Pour  the  honey  or 
syrup  on  the  concave  muslin,  and  the  bees  will  take  it 
from  the  under  side.  Coyer  the  whole  apparatus  so  as  to 
secure  it  from  robbers.  * 


Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho.  9. 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  many 
that  have  been  received:  “  You  speak  at  some 
length  about  blooded  horses,  and  mention  that 
they  may  be  bought  for  about  $500.  If  not  too 
much  trouble,  write  me  where  such  a  horse  can 
be  bought  of  honest  and  reliable  men.  The 
stallions  kept  in  this  county  are  mostly  of  the 
Hambletonian  breed,  and  stand  at  from  $50  to 
$100; — grandsons  of  the  old  horse  at  that.  I 
mentioned  to  an  old  horseman  what  a  horse 
could  stand  for,  and  he  said,  ‘  A  man  who  would 
bring  a  thorough-bred,  and  stand  him  at  dung- 
lull  prices,  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.1 
That  would  be  the  general  feeling  towards  any 
one  who  would  break  up  the  monopoly,  which 
is  holding  good  stock  so  high  that  few  feel  able 
to  pay  the  prices  demanded,  and  so  keep  on 
raising  Lunk-hcad  stock  that  is  seldom  worth 
more  than  $150  to  $200.  If  I  had  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse  here,  I  could  get  $15  easy  for  all  the 
mares  he  could  cover.” 

The  only  thing  I  can  pretend  to  do  in  these 
papers  is  to  set  forth  sound  principles,  and  to  ad¬ 
vocate  right  practices — which  are  important  to 
all  my  readers.  I  cannot  act  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  buy  or  to  sell.  This  is  a 
question  that  affects  only  individual  readers,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  occupy  space  which  belongs 
to  all,  in  advertising  either  the  wants  or  the 
wares  of  a  few. 

I  am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  that  raises  the  cry  of  “monopoly!” 
against  those  who  ask  high  prices,  whether  for 
the  use  of  a  stallion  or  for  any  thing  else.  If  the 
maxim  holds  good  anywhere,  it  holds  good  in 
farming,  that  “a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will 
fetch.”  Mr.  Jones  would  like  to  get  the  service 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  horse  for  $10 — other  people  pay 
him  $50.  So,  Mr.  Jones  says  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
monopolist.  Suppose  wheat  was  worth  $5  a 
bushel,  would  Mr.  Jones  sell  his  wheat  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  because  it  is  the  work  of  “  monopoly  ”  that 
makes  bread  so  high  that  the  poor  must  half 
starve  ? — We  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  his  do¬ 
ing  this.  If  J.  thinks  a  good  horse  can  be  kept 
at  less  than  B.’s  prices,  let  him  get  a  good  ani¬ 
mal  and  set  up  an  opposition.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which 
prices  can  be  regulated.  The  “  Laws  of  Trade  ” 
are  universal,  and,  at  least  among  farmers,  the 
Pro  bono  publico  spirit  rarely  does  much  good. 


The  real  benefactor  of  the  farming  community 
is  he  who  has  been  impelled  to  do  a  good  thing; 
— to  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  ;  and  to  keep 
on  doing  it  well,  because  it  pays  him,  to  do  it; — 
not  he  who  does  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  a  tol¬ 
erably  good  way,  and  a  half-interested  way,  for 
the  sake  of  the  example  and  lesson  it  will  be  to 
his  “brother  farmers.”  Brother  Farmer  is  a 
very  shrewd  man.  He  doesn’t  mind  seeing  flue 
colts,  big  eattle,  and  rousing  barns,  but  he  is  not 
apt  to  “  go  and  do  likewise”  until  he  sees  where 
the  hard-money  profit  comes  in.  This  principle 
applies  to  horse  breeding.  If  our  correspondents 
can  make  money  by  keeping  thorough-bred  stal¬ 
lions,  (and  they  can,)  they  should  by  all  means 
do  if,  and  they  will  then  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done.  If  their  chief  motive  is  to  benefit  the 
community,  they  would  probably  fail  to  do  that, 
and  to  get  their  money  back  too.  Money,  money : 
that  is  the  soul  of  horse  breeding,  as  of  every 
thing  else  about  the  harm ;  and  the  greed  for 
money  is  greater  than  all  other  forces  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  world’s  agriculture.  It  im¬ 
pels  men  to  make  improvements, — nearly  all  the 
real  improvements  that  are  made, — they  make 
money  by  the  operation ;  and  when  this  becomes 
manifest,  the  whole  community  follows,  more 
or  less  cautiously,  in  their  wake,  and  lasting 
good  is  done.  Those  who  adopt  “  improved 
agriculture”  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  other 
people  rather  than  themselves,  rarely  convince 
any  body  that  the  new  way  is  the  best,  and  sel¬ 
dom  do  an\'-  good.  If  a  farmer  keeps  a  fine 
horse  for  the  sake  of  the  general  improvement 
of  the  horses  of  his  neighborhood,  he  does  some 
good  of  course.  If  he  keeps  him  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  lot  of  money  by  him,  he  will 
impel  some  neighbor  to  get  a  still  better  one  to 
make  more  money — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
The  community  gets  the  benefit  twice  over,  and 
a  new  stimulus  is  given  to  the  raising  of  fine 
horses.  I  know  this  is  not  the  sort  of  patting- 
on-the-back  that  is  usually  given  lo  those  who, 
from  really  admirable  motives,  spend  their  mon¬ 
ey  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  but  it  is 
the  plain  truth;  and  Mr.  Brown  does  more  ulti¬ 
mate  good  to  the  farming  community  every 
time  he  pockets  $50  for  the  service  of  a  mare  bjr 
his  thorough-bred  horse,  than  Mr.  Jones  would 
do  by  letting  an  equally  good  horse  stand  for 
$5.  Partly  because  Mr.  Robinson  is  watching 
the  result  to  see  whether  he  can’t  afford  to  buy 
a  better  horse  than  Brown’s,  and  stand  him  for 
$30,  and  partly  because  the  horse  will  be  belter 
kept  and  better  shown  up  if  he  is  kept  for  profit, 
than  if  kept  for  philanthropy. 

Another  correspondent  wants  a  “Thorough¬ 
bred  stock  horse,  (Hambletonian  preferred.)” — 
Old  Hambletonian  is  not  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
and  his  sons  are  not  thorough-bred, — but  all  his 
speed  and  endurance  are  attributed  to  his  large 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  imported  Messenger, 
who  was  a  thorough-bred.  The  term  “thor¬ 
ough-bred”  applies  only  to  English  running 
horses  of  pure  pedigree.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  thorough-bred  Hambletonian,  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Morgan,  etc.  This  same  correspond¬ 
ent  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  if  those 
having  thorough-bred  stallions  to  sell  would  ad¬ 
vertise  them,  they  would  find  purchasers  among 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  recom¬ 
mends  that  mares  be  made  to  foal  early  in  the 
season,  so  that  they  may  have  a  full  flow  of  milk 
during  May  and  June,  and  that  suckling  'mares 
be  fed  with  oats  until  their  colls  are  weaned. 
The  advice  is  good,  and  well  put. 


It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  under  good  treatment,  to 
have  mares  come  in  in  the  autumn.  Then  they 
can  be  judiciously  fed  and  well  cared  for  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  food  can  be  as  nourishing  as  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  flow  of  milk  must  be  kept  up  until 
the  pastures  are  good,  and  then  the  colt  can  be 
weaned  on  grass;  but  as  grain  will  have  been 
an  important  item  of  the  dam’s  food  during  the 
winter,  it  should  have  oats  night  and  morning 
for  at  least  a  month  after  weaning,  and  better, 
long  after  that.  On  most  farms  it  would  not  be 
convenient,  and  would  perhaps  be  considered 
too  expensive  to  adopt  this  course,  as  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  to  its  success  that  the  mare 
have  the  best  of  food.  For  general  practice, 
therefore,  the  colt  should  be  dropped  before  the 
first  of  June ;  better,  by  the  first  of  May  ;  and  if 
extra  horses  are  expected,  they  must  not  only 
be  well  fed  from  the  outset,  but  the  feed  must 
be  kept  up,  and  they  kept  improving  during  the 
whole  season.  Every  quart  of  oats  given  to  the 
dam,  (and  so  placed  that  the  colt  may  eat  too,  if 
it  will),  will  be  repaid  twice  over  in  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  future  horse,  provided  no 
check  be  allowed.  Oats  must  not  be  given  one 
day  and  forgotten  the  next;  if  the  pasture  be¬ 
comes  pinched,  it  must  be  supplemented  with 
green  forage  or  more  oats,  or  both.  Especially 
should  water  be  always  accessible. 

I  hate  recently  sold  a  half-bred  sucking  colt, 
four  months  old,  out  of  an  ordinary  farm  mare, 
for  $75.  He  lias  probably  had,  in  his  milk  and 
in  what  he  has  eaten,  about  $G  worth  of  oats 
since  he  was  born.  Without  these  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  he  could  not  have  been  sold  for  over  $50. 
He  will  be  a  cheaper  purchase  for  the  buyer  at 
the  price  paid  than  he  would  have  beeu  without 
the  oats  at  the  other.  I  have  thro®  other  young 
colts  at  pasture,  and  one  other  with  a  mare  that 
is  being  used  and  fed  with  grain.  The  growth 
of  this  one  is  considerably  better  than  that  of 
those  on  grass  alone,  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  ar¬ 
range  hereafter,  to  feed  grain  daily  to  all  suck¬ 
ling  mares  in  pasture. 

It  would  be  curious  indeed,  to  see  how  far  the 
quality  of  horses  (not  thorough-bred)  might  be 
improved  by  substituting  oats  for  blood  for  a 
number  of  generations; — and  on  the  other 
hand,  how  far  successive  generations  of  thor¬ 
ough-bred  horses  would  deteriorate  under  star¬ 
vation  and  neglect.  The  experiment  would 
probably  show  that  food  and  care  have  far 
greater  influence  on  the  development  of  the  race 
than  most  of  us  would  suppose.  After  four  or 
five  generations  of  such  treatment,  the  dunghill 
horses  would  probably  be  much  superior  to  the 
degenerate  thorough-breds.  Good  blood  and 
good  nourishment  combined  are  necessary,  not 
only  to  the  production  of  the  best  horses,  but  to 
the  most  profitable  production  of  all  horses. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  maxim  in  all  stock 
feeding,  that  with  growing  animals,  excessive 
nourishment  is  the  most  profitable.  It  takes  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  to  keep  the  machine 
running;  so  much  to  supply  the  waste  through 
the  lungs;  so  much  for  the  waste  of  the  mus¬ 
cles;  so  much  to  replace  the  discarded  material 
of  the  bones;  so  much  to  keep  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  distended.  The  consumption — the  practi¬ 
cal  destruction — of  this  amount  of  food  occurs 
in  all  cases;  as  well  when  the  animal  remains 
'  stationary  as  to  growth,  as  when  it  was  increas¬ 
ing  in  weight  from  day  to  day.  It  is  from  the 
assimilated  food  in  excess  of  this  waste  that  all 
profit  comes.  The  rule  is  as  good  for  colts  as 
for  beef  cattle.  If  they  are  insufficiently  fed,  all 
that  is  taken  up  by  the  digestive  organs  goes  to 
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sustain  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal — it  is 
used  up  for  “running  expenses.”  Every  ounce 
beyond  this  tells  on  its  growth,  and  the  more 
ounces  it  can  he  made  to  take  up  in  a  day  be¬ 
yond  that  which  the  natural  wastes  of  the  body 
demand,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  growth  and 
development; — for  if  the  food  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  if  the  animal  be  living  under  suitable 
conditions  as  to  exercise,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air, 
development  will  keep  pace  with  growth. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  will  assume  that  a 
horse,  five  years  old,  has  eaten  the  equivalent  of 
ten  tons  of  hay,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of 
oats,  and  that  his  present  weight  is  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  his  food.  This 
weight  represents  all  that  has  been  actually 
saved  from  a  vast  amount  of  food.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  all  that  has  been  assimilated  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  gone  for  “  running  expenses.”  The  ten 
hundred  and  odd  pounds  are  all  the  profit  that 
the  mill  has  made.  Obviously,  if  by  supplying 
the  material  faster  we  can  accumulate  the  same 
amount  of  profit  in  a  shorter  time,  we  shall  save 
the  “  running  expenses  ”  for  so  long.  If  it  were 
possible  to  accumulate  the  whole  weight  of  body 
in  three  years  instead  of  five  years,  we  should 
save  two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
animal’s  life  while  it  is  developing  to  a  useful 
condition.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  the 
wonderful  races  run  by  horses  two  years  old  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove.  Such  immense  results  as  this 
cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded 
horses,  with  whom  early  maturity  has  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  an  especial  desideratum;  but  enough 
can  be  gained  to  add  greatly  to  the  profit  of  feed¬ 
ing;  and  after  all,  horse  raising  is  only  another 
means  for  converting  the  produce  of  the  soil  in¬ 
to  a  more  salable  form.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say,  (and  the  statement  is  sustained  by  my  own 
observation),  that  common  horses  may  be  grown 
as  large,  as  strong,  and  as  enduring  at  the  age 
of  three  years  as  they  generally  are  at  five.  It 
is  a  common  impression  that  overfed  horses  are 
overgrown  and  “  weedy.”  This  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  case  if  the  food  is  of  the  right  sort,  and 
proper  attention  be  given  to  exercise. 

One  means  by  which  this  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  secured, — the  principal  means  in¬ 
deed — is  the  feeding  of  richer  food,  especially 
oats,  barley,  peas,  or  southern  corn.  With  hay 
and  grass  alone,  no  matter  how  good  their  qual¬ 
ity,  the  best  results  would  be  impossible;  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  are  the 
only  food  given  until  the  animal  is  old  enough 
to  be  put  to  work.  When  we  consider  that  a 
much  less  quantity  of  food  is  needed  when 
grain  is  given,  and  much  of  the  time  required 
for  growth  is  saved, -we  shall  see  that  the  great¬ 
est  net  profit  will  result  from  the  use  of  the 
most  nutritious  food  that  the  animal  can  con¬ 
sume  and  remain  in  vigorous  health,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  this  food  in  the  largest  quantity 
that  he  can  make  profitable  use  of. 


Ogden.  Farm  Papers— No.  10. 


It  must  be  hard  for  any  farmer  to  write  about 
his  farm 4a  such  a  season  as  this  without  giving 
prominence  to  the  subject  of  the  drouth.  We 
bought  a  thirteen-acre  field  for  a  calf  pasture, 
partly  because  it  adjoined  the  farm,  and  partly 
because  it  had  a  never-failing  brook  running 
through  it.  The  never-failing  brook  is  as  dry  as 
a  railroad  embankment,  and  the  calves  have  to 
be  driven  to  a  neighbor’s  well.  Turnip  seed 
sown,  over  a  month  ago,  in  the  cornfield,  has 
not  yet  had  rain  enough  to  wash  it  into  the  soil 
and  give  it  a  chance  to  sprout.  Clover  that 


ought  to  afford  a  good  bite,  looks  as  clover 
would  if  planted  in  a  brick-yard.  Aftermath 
has  grown  just  long  enough  to  wilt,  and  there 
stopped.  Mangels  transplanted  last  month 
are  growing  a  little,  but  not  as  they  should. 
Ruta-Baga  Turnips  ditto.  The  only  things  that 
grow  are  the  weeds,  (these  have  we  always  with 
us,)  and  corn  that  w’as  planted  early  enough  to 
get  well  started  and  to  shade  the  ground.  In 
addition  to  the  farm,  I  am  running  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  garden  and  a  flower  garden.  Roses  wont 
bloom  and  vegetables  wont  grow.  Prices  are 
high  and  the  demand  is  good,  but  this  doesn’t 
help  matters — it  is  only  an  aggravation.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done !  What  it  shall  be  is  not  in 
all  cases  so  clear,  but  it  is  a  shame  to  see  the  re¬ 
ward  of  one’s  labor  cut  off  by  any  state  of  the 
weather.  In  a  few  cases  where  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  has  been  combined  with  underdraining 
and  subsoil  plowing,  the  land  laughs  at  the 
drouth  if  it  is  kept  well  cultivated  at  the  surface ; 
but  fast  as  we  are  making  manure,  it  will  take 
a  good  while  to  get  over  the  whole  farm  with 
the  quantity  required.  Irrigation  will  solve  the 
problem  on  a  part  of  the  garden  land,  but  on  the 
farm  this  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  want 
of  water.  Subsoil  plowing  will  help  in  all 
cases, — and  help  materially,  but  this  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  only  land  that  I  know  of  that  will 
stand  drouth  without  a  material  checking  of 
growth,  is  that  which  is,  either  naturally  or  nr- 
tificially,  well  underdrained  ;  which  has  been 
deeply  stirred ;  which  is  not  allowed  to  form  a 
hard  crust  at  the  surface ;  which  has  been  pene¬ 
trated  to  a  considerable  depth  by  roots,  that 
in  their  decay  have  left  channels  for  the  descent 
of  growing  roots;  and  which  is,  above  all,  well 
supplied  with  decomposing  organic  matter  in  a 
condition  to  attract  moisture  and  to  supply  nu¬ 
tritious  food  to  the  crop.  In  short, — land  that 
has  been  made  as  good  as  it  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming.  Such  land  will  grow  luxuriant  crops 
of  any  sort,  if  only  they  have  had  time  to  get 
well  started  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in. 
Even  this  land  will  not  grow  stout  grass  with¬ 
out  some  rain,  but  it  will  always  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done;  and  every  wise  farmer  will 
come  as  near  to  putting  his  whole  farm  into  this 
condition  as  his  circumstances  will  allow.  And 
he  will  make  himself  rich  by  the  operation,  if 
he  does  the  work  of  improvement  judiciously; 
not  othe.rwise,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  squander  money 
in  improving  land  as  in  anything  I  know  of. 

The  extent  to  which  it  will  pay  to  fight  drouth 
by  artificial  means,  depends  entirely  on  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
celery  that  was  set  out  in  the  very  dryest 
weather,  and  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  watered 
daily,  for  a  long  time, — water  being  hauled  in 
barrels  in  a  mule  cart  an  average  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Had  the  drouth  not  been 
extended,  this  would  not  have  paid;  for  the 
market  gardeners  about  New  York  would  have 
had  a  full  supply,  and  prices  would  have  ranged 
very  low.  As  it  was  wide-spread,  only  those  who 
resorted  to  artificial  watering  have  any  celery 
left  alive,  and  the  chances  are  that  this  select 
few  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  outlay.  I  am 
now  about  sinking  a  well  in  the  center  of  a  two- 
acre  plot,  from  which  I  can,  by  the  aid  of  a 
windmill  and  water-pipes,  water  the  whole 
piece  at  any  time,  so  that  drouth  shall  not  a- 
gain  be  heard  of  on  that  tract, — and  so  that  ten¬ 
der  lettuce  and  full  grown  rose-buds  may  be  had 
in  midsummer.  If  the  result  is  what  I  expect, 
this  will  pay.  Neither  operation  would  pay  in 
simple  farming ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  farms 
in  every  State  on  which  a  constant  brook  or 


spring  might  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  dry 
weather  almost  without  cost-, 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrange  some 
means  by  which  the  water  may,  at  pleasure,  be 
turned  into  a  level  ditch  along  the  top  of  the 
slope  to  be  watered.  When  the  ditch  is  full,  the 
water  jnay  be  drawn  off  at  intervals  by  cutting 
temporary  openings  with  a  spade,  letting  the 
water  run  until  it  has  sufficiently  saturated  all 
the  land  within  the  reach  of  its  flow,  then  clos¬ 
ing  these  openings,  and  making  others  further 
on.  When  the  irrigation  is  finished,  the  water 
should  be  drawn  off  from  the  ditch  and  allowed 
to  run  away  to  its  natural  channel,  lest  it  make 
the  adjacent  land  too  wet, — which  is  as  bad  as 
too  dry.  If  the  slope  is  a  long  one  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  a  second  or  a  third  ditch  fur¬ 
ther  down,  to  catch  the  flow  from  the  first,  and 
take  a  fresh  start  in  its  distribution. 

Any  water  toill  do.  What  we  want,  first  of  all, 
is  a  goodly  supply  of  the  universal  solvent, — 
something  to  enable  the  plants  to  take  up  their 
food  from  the  soil.  Still,  the  water  of  a  muddy 
brook  ia  better  than  that  of  a  clear  one,  and  if 
it  Inis  washed  the  barn-yards  and  privies  of  a 
dozen  farms  lying  up  the  stream,  it  will  be  all 
the  better.  Let  the  water  be  enriched  with  im¬ 
purities  if  possible, — but  above  all,  let  there  be 
water,  and  he  copiously  supplied.  One  caution 
is  necessary:  when  the  sun  shines  don’t  let  on 
the  water  between  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  31.,  except 
on  land  that  is  fully  shaded  by  its  crop.  It  is 
best  to  irrigate  only  in  calm  weather,  as  the 
evaporation  (and  consequent  cooling)  is  much 
more  rapid  when  the  wind  blows. 

How  far  it  will  pay  to  divert  streams  from 
their  natural  courses,  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  the  sort  of  crops  that  will  best  pay  for  the 
outlay,  must  be  decided  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case.  If  we  are  to  have 
many  such  seasons  as  this,  it  will  pay  wherever 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  had  at  a 
first  cost  of  the  value  of  five  tons  of  hay  for 
each  acre. 

Numerous  as  they  arc,  the  men,  who  can  pro¬ 
cure  irrigation  water  at  any  cost,  are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  The  rest  of  us  must  resort  to 
the  universal  aids  of  thorough  cultivation  and 
heavy  manuring, — that  is,  to  the  highest  kind  of 
high  farming.  The  more  we  can  depend  on 
soiling  for  the  summer  feeding  of  our  stock,  the 
easier  our  task  will  become. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  farmers 
know  the  advantage  of  transplanting  in  the 
culture  of  ruta-bagas  and  mangel  wurzel.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  the  ruta-baga  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  the  rows  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  for  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  not 
very  difficult  to  “tend”  while  young;  but  it  is 
still  easier  (and  better)  to  raise  the  plants  in  a 
seed-bed,  and  set  them  out  in  the  field  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  bear  removal.  Mangel 
wurzel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  troublesome 
crop  to  raise  by  direct  sowing,  and  a  very  easy 
one  to  raise  by  transplanting.  When  young,  it 
is  small  and  tender,  and  if  the  land  is  at  all  hard 
or  poor,  it  will  scarcely  grow  so  fast  as  the 
weeds ;  while  in  thinning  out  the  crop  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  leave  the  best  plants,  and  to 
leave  them  uninjured  and  at  suitable  intervals. 

I  used  to  raise  mangels  in  this  way:  The  land 
was  put  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  as  regarded 
both  richness  and  fine  cultivation.  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  seed  yms  sown  in  drills  (by  a 
machine)  27  to  30.  inches  apart.  At  this  season 
every  thing  grows  well,  and  it  was  an  even  thing 
betw'een  the  crop  and  the  weeds.  By  the  first 
of  June  we  had  to  go  down  on  hands  and  knees 
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and  pick  over  the  whole  of  the  rows  with  the 
fingers, — a  back-breaking,  tedious  task.  Then 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  must  be  hoed  out 
by  hand,  because  the  plants  were  too  small  and 
delicate  for  the  rough  work  of  a  dirt  throwing 
horse-hoe.  A  fortnight  later  the  sides  of  the 
rows  must  be  carefully  hand-hoed  again,  and 
some  horse-cultivating  tool  put  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  spaces.  At  this  cultivation  the  rows  must 
be  thinned  out,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  men  leave  the  strongest  plants 
standing,  and  allow  sufficient  intervals  between 
them:— at  least  a  foot.,  and  better  15  inches. 
Early  in  July  another  hand-hoeing  of  the 
rows  was  necessary,  and  the  horse-hoe  found 
work  enough  as  long  as  it  could  be  run  without 
injuring  the  crop.  The  labor  was  enormous; 
and  the  growth  on  heavy  land  was  checked  by 
the  hardness  of  the  soil  that  the  repeated  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  rows  occasioned. 

I  now  do  otherwise, — as  follows  : — The  field 
on  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  is  put  in  the 
same  condition,  at  the  same  time,  as  though  it 
were  to  be  sown,  and  is  left  bare.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  small  seed-beds,  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
the  land  having  first  been  made  rich  and  fine. 
When  it  begins  to  grow',  the  rows  must  be 
hand-weeded,  and  the  whole  carefully  hoed. 
This  requires  no  more  labor  than  an  equal 
length  of  row  in  the  field.  After  this,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  keep  the  seed-bed  clean,  and  its  soil 
loose — no  thinning  is  necessary.  As  fast  as 
weeds  appear  in  the  field,  it  is  cleaned  with  the 
harrow  at  a  slight  outlay.  Just  before  planting 
time — say  the  last  of  June — it  has  a  thorough 
harrowing  with  a  Shares’  harrow,  to  make  it  as 
fine  and  smooth  as  possible,  but  it  should  not  be 
plowed,  although  this  would  better  loosen  the 
soil.  The  repeated  harrowing  will  have  killed 
all  weeds  whose  seeds  have  lain  within  grow¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  surface,  but  plowing  would 
bring  a  fresh  lot  of  seeds  within  the  germinating 
range,  and  make  work  for  the  future.  For 
planting,  I  use  six  hands  (three  w'ould  do  half  as 
well) — two  to  draw  the  plants  from  the  seed¬ 
bed,  two  to  drop  them  along  the  rows,  these 
may  be  boys,  and  two  to  pick  them  up  and 
plant  them. 

Plants  are  selected  which  are  at  least  as  thick 
through  as  a  man’s  thumb — if  they  are  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg  it  will  do  no  harm — and  they  are 
trimmed  to  a  length  of  about  six  inches,  say  four 
inches  above  the  crown  and  two  below  it.  This 
removes  the  tap-root  and  all  the  leaves,  the  stems 
of  the  leaves  remaining  for  a  handle.  In  this 
work  the  plant  pullers  are  helped  by  the  drop¬ 
pers,  until  the  rows  arc  marked  out.  This  is 
done  by  the  two  planters  who  commence  at  one 
side  of  the  field,  but  at  opposite  ends,  stretching 
a  garden  line  between  them,  and  making  its 
ends  fast  close  to  the  ground.  They  then  walk, 
toward  each  other,  treading  on  the  line  until  they 
meet,  then  they  turn  and  go  to  their  starting  ' 
poiuts.  Each  has  a  stick  thirty  inches  long  to 
measure  off  the  distances,  and  the  line  is  moved 
to  the  new  position,  hauled  taut,  and  trodden  into 
the  ground  as  before.  The  subsequent  rows  are 
marked  in  the  same  way.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  expeditious  and  per¬ 
fect.  The  impression  made  by  the  line  is  easily 
seen,  and  the  marking  is  absolutely  straight  and 
at  correct  intervals.  When  an  hour’s  work  has 
been  laid  out, — a  supply  of  plants  having  in  the 
jneanthpe  been  brought  to  the  field,  stacked  up, 
with  the  he^ds  all  one  way,  and  covered  with 
mats  or  blankets, — the  planting  commences. 
Small  hand-baskets  tire  papked  will}  rows  of 
plants,  and  carried  by  the  droppers  to  the  end 
of  the  row.  These  men  walk  backward,  and 


lay  down  the  plants  one  by  one  at  intervals  of 
about  15  inches  along  the  lines,  with  the  tops  to¬ 
ward  the  left  hand  of  the  planters  who  follow 
them.  Each  planter  lias  a  dibber  in  his  right 
hand.  He  (1st)  takes  up  a  plant  with  his  left 
hand,  (2d)  makes  ahole  with  his  dibber,  (3d)  in¬ 
serts  the  plant,  and  (4th)  drives  his  dibber  again 
into  the  soil  by  the  side  of  the  plant,  striking  the 
point  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  root ,  so  as  to 
pack  the  earth  closely  about  it.  The  whole 
operation  is  done  with  these  four  movements, 
and  he  passes  on  to  the  next  plant.  A  good 
hand  will  set  out  20  plants  in  a  minute,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  12,000  in  10  hours.  Making  am¬ 
ple  allowance  for  interruptions,  any  clever 
workman  will  set  out  6,000  in  a  day.  My  fore¬ 
man,  who  was  nine  years  with  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  and  is  on  his  fourth  year  with  me,  will  set 
out  9,000  plants  a  day,  besides  marking  the  rows 
and  bossing  the  job.  Any  man  will  plant  as 
fast  as  an  equally  good  man  or  boy  will  drop,  and 
the  delay,  if  any,  usually  comes  from  the  pullers. 

After  the  plants  are  out,  the  field  need  not  be 
touched  until  they  are  well  established  and 
have  a  good  set  of  leaves.  Then  a  horse-hoe  or 
a  one-horse  subsoil  plow  may  be  run  through 
the  spaces,  and  the  rows  between  the  plants 
may  be  stirred  up  with  a  pronged  hoe.  There 
is  absolutely  no  finger  work  to  bo  done,  and  the 
field  may  be  gone  over  with  less  work  than 
would  be  required  for  the  second  hoeing  of  a 
field  of  drilled  corn.  Enough  plants  may  be  left 
in  the  seed-bed  to  make  a  crop,  and  if  the  land 
is  equally  good,  these  roots  will  not  be  nearly  so 
good  as  the  transplanted  ones. 

Ruta-bagas  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Round  turnips  will  not  bear  removal.  The  se¬ 
cret  is  to  have  the  plants  so  large  at  planting 
time,  that  the  substance  of  the  root  will  be  able 
to  furnish  moisture  and  nutriment  to  start  the 
new  roots  and  leaves.  How  let  us  make  a  cal¬ 
culation  : — An  acre  will  require,  at  30  inches  by 
15  inches,  about  14,000  plants ;  the  seed-bed  will 
produce,  say  ten  plants  to  the  square  foot,  so  that 
five  square  rods  will  raise  the  plants  for  an 
acre.  Again,  in  an  acre  planted  as  above,  there 
are  about  17,500  feet  of  row.  In  a  seed-bed  of 
five  rods,  (at  12-inch  intervals),  there  are  about 
1,400  feet  of  row,  so  that  by  this  plan  we  save 
the  finger-weeding  and  the  baby-hoeing  of  about 
13,500  feet  of  row,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infinite-., 
ly  greater  facility  with  which,  (owing  to  the 
killing  of  weeds  by  the  harrow,)  the  crop  may 
be  kept  clean,  nor  of  the  increased  production. 

Objection  is  usually  made  to  the  labor  of 
transplanting,  but  this  is  absurd. '  An  average 
green  hand  will  plant  a  thousand  feet  of  row  in 
the  time  it  would  take  him  properly  to  do  the 
first  finger-weeding,  or  the  final  thinning  out  of 
a  hundred  feet  of  seeded  row. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  fix  on  any  one  principle 
as  the  foundation  of  successful  farming,  I  should 
take  that  of  a  just  proportion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  farm  organisation. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  among 
those  who  are  striving  after  improvements,  a 
great  want  of  balance  between  one  part  and 
another  of  their  establishments.  Farming  is 
a  composite  business.  It  is  like  an  army  ad¬ 
vancing  on  parallel  roads,  where  the  only 
chance  of  success  lies  in  a  simultaneous  attack 
by  all  the  columns.  If  one  is  forced  in  advance 
of  the  others,  it  is  defeated  for  want  of  support; 
and  the  others  in  their  turn  are  defeated  for 
want  of  the  help  that  it  might  have  given — the 
army  is  “  whipped  in  detail.”  There  can  fie  no 
success  in  farming,  or  at  least  no  such  success 
as  wc  all  should  strive  for,  unless  a  true  balance 


is  kept  up  between  land,  labor,  stock,  and 
management.  He  who  adds  a  hundred  acres 
to  his  farm  without  increasing  the  number  of 
his  hands,  the  amount  of  his  stock,  and  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  attention  in  managing  the  busi¬ 
ness,  probably  does  himself  harm; — if  it  is  pas¬ 
ture-land  that  he  buys,  and  if  he  uses  it  for  sum¬ 
mer  stock,  or  if  it  be  woodland,  the  case  mag  be 
changed ;  but  on  general  principles,  if  the  farm  is 
enlarged  without  an  enlargement  of  working  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Yerjr  often,  indeed,  a  farmer  wakes 
np  to  the  idea  that  the  key  to  all  success  is  to  be 
found  in  manure;  and  he  devotes  himself  most 
energetically  to  its  procurement,  sending  his 
men  and  teams  to  town  to  haul  out  night-soil  at 
a  season  when  they  should  be  busy  with  plow¬ 
ing,  planting,  or  cultivation.  Manure  he  has,  of 
course,  and  his  land  is  made  rich  by  it;  but  for 
want  of  proper  care  and  management,  the  rich¬ 
ness  spends  itself  in  the  production  of  weeds  in¬ 
stead  of  crops,  and  what  would  have  baen  a 
source  of  great  profit,  with  an  addition  of  more 
men  and  more  teams  for  home  work,  has  been  a 
losing  business.  Another  may  believe  that  his 
best  chance  for  improvement  lies  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  abundant  labor ;  and  he  hires  more  men 
and  teams  than  with  his  general  facilities  lie  can 
profitably  employ,  or  more  than  he  has  the  head 
to  manage.  Another,  again,  pins  his  faith  to 
livestock  of  the  finer  breeds;  and  he  buys  ex¬ 
pensive  animals  beyond  his  capacity  for  feeding 
and  grooming.  All  of  these  men  lose  money, 
and  all  for  the  same  reason.  They  give  undue 
prominence  to  one  branch  of  a  business  in  which 
the  growth  of  all  the  branches  should  he  uniform. 

I  write  this  not  from  theory,  but  from  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  probably  saved  time  by  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  here ;  but  had  I  known  as 
much  two  years  ago  as  I  now  do,  I  would  have 
bought  more  manure  to  use  immediately  after 
draining  the  land,  and  would  have  had  more  la¬ 
bor  to  enable  me  to  make  use  of  the  fertility,  the 
drainage  and  manure  would  have  given.  I  have 
maintained  a  pretty  fair  balance  between  the 
items  of  manure  and  labor,  but  by  having  more 
of  both,  I  could  have  taken  much  earlier  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  capital  invested  in  underdraining. — 
Neither  my  experience  nor  a  general  statement 
of  the  principle  can  be  of  direct  value  as  a  guide 
to  any  other  fanner,- — but  they  ought  to  be 
most  profitably  suggestive  to  every  man  as  he 
walks  over  his  farm  and  makes  his  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  operations.  For  every  load  of  manure,  let 
there  be  suitable  land  allotted,  and  for  this  land, 
let  there  be  clue  facilities  for  the  most  profitable 
cropping.  If  land  is  expensively  underdrained, 
let  it  also  be  thoroughly  manured  and  cultiva¬ 
ted.  If  fine  stock  is  bought,  let  good  food  he 
provided  for  it,  and  let  it  be  well  attended  to. — 
In  short,  let  no  part  of  the  whole  establishment 
fail  to  do  its  very  best  because  some  other  part 
is  defective.  As  soon  try  to  ride  a  race  with  a 
lame-legged  horse  as  to  make  your  fortune  by 
working  a  lame-legged  farm.  Every  one  of  us 
is  suffering  to-day  from  this  “want  of  balance;” 
let  us  all  look  sharp  after  the  weak  spots,  and 
establish  as  much  uniformity  as  we  can,  so  that 
every  dollar  invested  may  bring  its  yearly  ten 
cents  of  profit.  If  there  is  any  better  test  of  good 
farming  than  this,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 
In  keeping  up  the  balance,  let  us  not  forget  our 
own  heads,  which  are  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  outfit.  A  good  farm,  with  a  bad 
manager,  will  ‘‘beat  the  dogs”  at  losing  money. — 
Rusk  in  says,  “It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought 
can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labor  can  he  made  happy” — let  me  add  that  no 
labor  can  he  happy  that  does  not  pay. 
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The  Horseshoe,  or  King-Crab. 

(Limulus  Polyphemus.) 

Those  who  visit  the  sea-shore  for  the  first 
time  will  see  many  strange  forms  of  animal  life, 
but  perhaps  none  will  be  more  of  a  puzzle  than 
that  presented  by  the  King-crab,  Horsefoot,  or 
Horseshoe-crab,  as  it 
is  variously  called. 

The  form  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  presented  in 
the  engraving;  and 
the  size  varies  from 
the  very  young  ones 
less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  full- 
grown  femaleswhich 
are  a  foot  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the 
shell.  The  shell  is 
in  three  parts;  the 
forward  portion, 
which  is  the  largest, 
has  a  semicircular 
form,  and  consists  of 
head  and  chest  unit¬ 
ed  into  one;  upon 
this  are  four  eyes. 

The  abdominal  shell 
is  somewhat  trian¬ 
gular,  with  long  and 
sharp  teeth  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  end, 
bearing  the  third 
part,  the  tail,  a  long,  sharp,  bayonet-like  spine, 
which  is  as  long  as  the  other  parts  together. 
Tiiis  curious  form,  moving  about  with  no  means 
of  locomotion  visible,  is  ludicrous.  Its  color  is 
a  dark,  blackish-olive,  and  as  it  moves  towards 
one  it  appears  as  if  an  inverted  basin  were  upon 
its  travels.  Turning  the  animal  over  we  find 
twelve  pairs  of  legs,  six  to  each  of  the  two 
larger  divisions  of  the  body;  these  legs  are 
used  for  locomotion  on  land  and  in  the  water, 
but  they  serve  other  and  singular  purposes. 
The  forward  six 
pairs  surround  the 
animal’s  mouth,  and 
the  haunbhes  of 
these  legs  serve  as 
jaws  and  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  spines  which 
answer  the.  purpose 
of  teeth.  The  legs 
upon  the  abdominal 
portion  are  thin  and 
leaf-like,  somewhat 
like  the  “flipper”. of 
the  common  crab, 
and  besides  being 
useful  in  swimming 
they  bear  the  bran¬ 
chiae,  or  gills,  by 
means  of  which  the 
animal  respires.  The 
Horseshoe-crab  in¬ 
habits  the  deep  wa¬ 
ter  of  our  coast,  but 
during  the  high  tides 
of  May,  June,  and 
July,  it  comes  to  the 
shore  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  spawn.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
sand  below  high-water  mark,  where  they  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  animal  feeds 
on  the  soft  Nereis  worms  which  are  found  in  the 
mud  of  the  sea-bottom.  In  order  to  find  its 
food  it  is  obliged  to  burrow — an  operation  to 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  it  would 


appear  to  be  ill  adapted,  but  in  reality  its  struc¬ 
ture  is  such  as  to  allow  it  to  make  very  rapid 
progress.  By  partly  doubling  itself,  which  the 
joint  between  the  two  shields  enables  it  to  do,  it 
can  press  the  front  edge  of  the  horseshoe  into 
the  mud,  then  by  straightening  itself  with  the 
aid  of  the  tail  as  a  fulcrum,  it  is  able  to  exercise 


the  horseshoe,  ok  king-crab. — ( Limulus  Polyphemus.) 

a  great  deal  of  force,  it  being  a  kind  of  “  toggle- 
joint  ”  motion.  The  Horseshoe-crabs  are  caught 
in  large  numbers  during  the  spawning  season  ; 
those  who  live  along  the  shore  using  them  as 
food  for  pigs  and  for  poultry,  though  they  are 
said  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  flesh 
of  animals  fed  upon  them.  The  female  crab 
contains  great  quantities  of  eggs — often  as  many 
as  half  a  pint,  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed, 
and  of  a  greenish  color.  The  eggs  of  one  species 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  food;  and  those  of 


ours  are  found  by  our  fish  breeders  to  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  food  for  young  trout.  At  some  point  on 
the  New-England  coast  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  an  establishment  for  making  a  fertilizer  from 
the  Horseshoe-crab,  and  we  have  seen  them 
used  on  a  small  scale  as  a  manure,  applied 
without  any  preparation  to  the  corn  in  the  hill. 


Aquatic  Birds— Divers  and  Grebes. 

The  family  of  Divers  ( Colymbidce ),  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Grebes,  consists  of  birds  of  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  diving  and  swimming.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  and  ease  of  their  movements  in  the  water 
are,  however,  offset  by  their  clumsiness  upon  the 
land.  In  all  the 
birds  of  this  family 
the  bill  is  rather  long 
and  compressed,  the 
tail  is  rudimentary 
or  very  short;  the 
tarsi  much  compres¬ 
sed,  the  hind  toe 
free  with  a  hanging 
lobe,  and  the  others 
united  by  a  mem¬ 
brane.  The  best 
known  member  of 
the  family  is  the 
Great  Northern  Di¬ 
ver,  or  Loon,  Colym- 
bus  torquatus,  which 
has  a  remarkably 
wide  distribution,  it 
being  very  abundant 
upon  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  through  the 
interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  upon  the 
Pacific.  It  is  a  large 
bird,  measuring  in 
its  total  length  from 
30  to  36  inches,  and  'with  a  stretch  of  wings 
from  50  to  60  inches.  The  head  and  neck  are 
greenish-blue,  with  purple  reflections;  upon  the 
neck  is  a  band,  or  necklace  of  white,  longitudi¬ 
nally  marked  with  a  dusky  color,  and  a  small 
patch  of  a  similar  character  under  the  throat. — 
The  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  glossy  black, 
with  spots  of  white  in  regular  transverse  curved 
lines,  which,  together  with  the  colors  of  the  head 
and  neck,  make  the  bird,  if  not  a  showy  one,  at 
least  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  loon  breeds 
within  the  United 
States,  and  builds  its 
nest  near  the  water, 
among  the  rank 
weeds  and  rushes, 
and  uses  grass  and 
other  plants  in  its 
construction.  It  lays 
two  and  three  eggs. 
The  Loon  is  a  very 
noisy  bird,  uttering 
loud  cries,  which,  to 
a  solitary  traveler  in 
the  wilderness,  have 
a  most  dismal  sound. 
Though  apparently 
better  adapted  for 
movements  in  the 
water  than  for  flight, 
the  bird,  in  its  migra¬ 
tions,  takes  long 
journeys  upon  the 
wing,  often  flying  at 
a  great  bight.  The 
Loon  is  sometimes 
eaten,  but  its  flesh 
is  dark  colored,  and 
very  coarse.  It  is  difficult  to  shoot  if  it  observes 
the  hunter,  but  if  the  sportsman  conceals  himself, 
and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  bird  by  waving  a 
colored  handkerchief  or  his  cap,  and  imitates  its 
cry,  it  may  be  tolled  within  shooting  distance. 
The  activity  with  which  the  Loon  dives  is  won¬ 
derful.  To  secure  its  food,  or  to  elude  pursuit,  it 
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disappears  beneath  the  surface  ■with  great  sud¬ 
denness,  stays  under  a  long  time,  and  reappears 
in  an  entirely  unexpected  direction.  It  is  so  ac¬ 
tive  as  to  dodge  at  the  snap  of  a  gun,  and  be 
safely  out  of  the  way  before  the  shot  reaches  it. 
We  have  seen  a  slightly  wounded  bird  quite  tire 
out  a  good  sportsman  by  diving  at  every  shot. 

The  Grebes  belong  to  the  genus  Podiceps;  in 
them  the  tail  is  represented  by  a  tuft  of  downy 
feathers,  and  in  the  spring  the  head  bears  orna¬ 
mental  ruffs  and  crests,  the  form  of  which  varies 
in  the  different  species.  The  Crested  Grebe,  (P. 
cristatus ,)  is  the  nearest  one,  shown  swimming  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  found  from  Nova  Scotia 
southward,  and  in  the  winter  is  not  rare  in  Tex¬ 
as;  it  is  also  found  in  Washington  Territory. — 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  brown¬ 
ish-black,  with  more  or  less  •white  upon  the 
head,  wings,  and  legs.  The  crest  consists  of 
two  tufts  of  elongated  feathers,  which  are  green¬ 
ish-black,  tinged  with  green.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  a  large  frill,  the  front  portion  of 
which  is  reddish-brown.  It  is  a  quick-sighted 
diver,  and  is  very  difficult  to  shoot,  though  it  is 
easily  caught  by  a  hook  and  lino. 

The  Horned  Grebe,  Podiceps  cornutus ,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  engraving  standing  next  to  the 
Loon.  It  is  only  about  14  inches  in  length,  and 
has  the  same  geographical  range  as  the  preced¬ 
ing.  It  has  much  the  same  general  colors  as  the 
Crested  Grebe,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  conspicuous  tufts  of  yellowisli-brown  feath¬ 
ers  over  the  eye,  and  the  ruff  of  bluish-black 
ones  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  eye  of 
the  bird  is  a  very  striking  one,  it  having  a  bright 
red  iris,  with  an  inner  circle  of  white.  We  are 
not  aware  that  these  grebes  have  been  domesti¬ 
cated  ;  if  they  could  be, they  would  form  pleasing 
additions  to  our  list  of  ornamental  water  fowls. 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  82. 


I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  an  English  farm¬ 
er.  The  Deacon  was  wonderfully  pleased  with 
him,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he  contro¬ 
verted  some  of  my  notions  about  high  farming 
and  the  value  of  thorough-bred  stock.  He  came 
from  Norfolk,  and  his  relatives  and  neighbors 
are  distinguished  breeders  of  Cotswolds  and 
other  loug-wooled  sheep.  One  of  them  lias  just 
taken  several  first  and  second  prizes  for  Cots¬ 
wolds  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Fair.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere;  and  I  could  de¬ 
tect  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy.  “It’s  all  in  the 
name,”  he  said,  “  and  in  the  feeding,  and  in 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  in  combing 
out  the  fleece,  and  in  fixing  them  up,  the  sheep, 
for  show.  Tiiey  like  to  get  hold  of  a  Yankee 
to  sell  to.”— The  Deacon  gave  a  quiet  laugh. 
“  Then  you  don’t  think  it  pays  an  ordinary 
farmer  to  raise  thorough-bred  stock,”  he  said.— 
“  Well,”  replied  the  Englishman,  “  we  talk  that 
matter  over  a  good  deal,  some  think  it  pays  and 
some  think  it  don’t.  If  they  sold  all  the  rams 
that  they  raise  it  would  pay  very  well,  but  they 
have  always  some  that  they  have  to  keep  over 
and  there  they  arc  eating  their  heads  off.” — The 
Deacon  gave  another  quiet  laugh.  “  It  would 
seem  then,”  I  said,  “that  the  English  farmers 
do  not  appreciate  the  advantage  of  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  good  breeder  any  more  than 
our  farmers  here,  or  they  would  hire  bis  thor¬ 
ough-bred  rams.  I  had  abetter  opinion  of  their 
intelligence.” — The  Deacon  saw  the  point,  but 
the  Englishman  in  his  anxiety  to  defend  his 
countrymen,  replied.  “  We  do  hire  them. 
Every  breeder  has  an  annual  sale  or  letting,  and 


thousands  of  rams  are  hired  and  sold  at  high 
prices.  I  hire  four  or  five  every  year  and  pay 
about  $25  each  for  the  use  of  them  for  a  season ; 
and  many  farmers  pay  a  great  deal  more.” — 
“And  this,  mark  you  Deacon,”  I  said,  “is  paid 
by  farmers  who  merely  raise  sheep  for  the  butch¬ 
er.” — “  Certainly,”  said  the  Englishman,  in  hap¬ 
py  ignorance  that  he  was  knocking  the  ground 
from  under  the  Deacon’s  feet.  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  he  continued,  “  why  you  do  not  have 
annual  letting  of  sheep  here.  We  should  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  them.  By  using 
a  good  ram  our  lambs  are  worth  ten  shillings  a 
head  more,  when  we  sell  them  to  the  graziers.” — 
“  If  thorough-bred  stock  does  not  pay  the  breed¬ 
ers,  at  any  rate,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
it  pays  the  farmers  who  have  sense  enough  to 
use  the  rams.” 

He  staid  with  me  several  days,  and  I  learned 
a  good  deal  from  him.  He  was  a  farmer’s  son, 
had  been  “  through  college,”  a  man  of  consid¬ 
erable  property,  but  he  could,  lie  said,  “  do  every 
kind  of  farm  work,  and  we  think,”  be  continued, 
“that  a  man  who  can  not  is  not  fit  to  manage 
a  farm.” — I  .told  him  that  Avas  good  Yankee 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  CARRYING  STRAW. 


doctrine.  “  Why  don’t  you  thatch  your  hay¬ 
stacks  ?” — lie  asked.  “  Because  I  have  no  one 
that  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  because  our  ma¬ 
chines  break  the  straw  so  short.” — “What  dif¬ 
ference  does  that  make  ?  We  sometimes  thatch 
with  stubble.” — We  went  to  the  woods  and  cut 
a  bundle  of  thatch  pegs  about  three  feet  long, 
and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  cutting  them  off  square  at  one  end 
and  sharpening  the  other  so  that  they  could  be 
pushed  into  the  stack.  Then  he  got  four  sticks 
about  four  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
lie  tied  them  together  in  pairs  with  a  piece  of 
strong  string  so  as  to  alloiv  them  to  be  separa¬ 
ted  three  or  four  inches,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  He  also  put  a  string  of  the  same  length, 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  on  the  other  end  of  one 
of  each  pair.  This  was  used  to  carry  the  straw 
on  to  the  stack.  Wo  then  got  a  quantity  of 
wheat  straiv  and  nearly  saturated  it  with  wa¬ 
ter.  The  straw  Avas  then  pulled  out  straight 
and  laid  on  two  of  the  sticks,  some  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  The  other  two  sticks  Avere 
then  brought  over  and  fastened  at  the  other 
end,  and  the  straw  Avas  carried  in  this  Avay  on 
to  the  liay-stack.  First  of  all  lie  raked  doAvn 
the  top  of  the  stack  and  leveled  down  the 
inequalities.  He  then  placed  the  ladder  about 
three  feet  from  the  gable  end  of  the  stack, 
and  commenced  at  the  eaves  to  thatch.  Of 
course  the  straw  was  laid  so  that  the  upper 
layer  would  lap  over  the  lower  one.  Then,  Avith 
the  head  of  a  wooden  hay-rake,  the  straw  was 
raked  down  smooth  and  straight.  Pegs  were 
stuck  into  the  stack  and  the  thatch  fastened  on 
by  bay  rope  or  string  wrapped  round  the  head  of 
the  pegs.  These  Avere  hammered  doAvn  firmly 
into  the  stack  and  the  operation  Avas  done.  A 
good  thatchcr,  Avith  a  man  to  wait  on  him,  will 
thatch  a  stack  containing  20  tons  in  a  day. 
If  Avell  done,  the  hay  is  as  safe  as  when  in  a 
barn.  Long,  coarse  grass  or  rushes  make  bet¬ 


ter  thatch  than  straw,  and  Avhen  used  green 
save  the  trouble  of  wetting  the  straAA-.  I  think 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  preserve  a  stack 
of  timothy  liay  or  straw  by  thoroughly  raking 
down  the  roof  after  it  had  settled ;  doing  the 
work  Avhen  the  surface  of  the  stack  Avas  Avet 
with  deAV  or  rain. 

“I  am  surprised,”  said  our  English  friend, 
“  that  you  have  not  steam-plows.  I  have  had 
one  on  my  farm  for  six  years,  and  we  should 
not  knoAV  Iioav  to  get  along  without  it.  It  is 
not  that  it  does  the  work  so  much  cheaper  than 
horses,  but  it  does  it  quicker  and  better.”— I  told 
him  that  as  soon  as  wc  got  rid  of  our  stumps, 
and  cleared  the  land  of  stones,  Ave  should  be 
ready  for  the  plow.  “  Why,  bless  me !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  should  think  you  would  want  the 
steam-engines  to  pull  out  your  stumps  and  stones. 
I  could  pull  up  the  biggest  stump  or  stone  you 
have  on  the  farm  and  drag  it  up  to  the  head¬ 
land.” — And  really,  after  going  over  the  farm 
witli  him  and  sliOAving  him  every  impediment 
that  I  supposed  stood  in  the  way  of  using  steam 
and  hearing  his  explanations,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  steam-plow  is  not  precisely  Avhat  we  want. 
It  appears  that  it  is  not  on  easily  Avorked  land 
like  the  prairies  of  the  West,  that  the  steam- 
plow  is  most  advantageous,  but  rather  on  rough, 
clayey,  stumpy,  and  stony  land.  On  light, 
easily  worked  land,  horses  can  do  the  Avork 
about  as  economically  as  the  steam-engine ;  but 
when  you  want  to  Avork  a  hard,  clay  soil,  ten, 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches  deep, — smash 
it  up  and  tear  it  all  to  pieces — there  the  steam- 
engine  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  It  does 
not  plow  so  Avell  as  it  Avill  tear  up  and  pulverize 
the  soil  Avith  a  gigantic  cultivator.  There  is 
another  advantage  that  I  had  not  thought  of. 
You  can  attach  a  “  mole-plow,”  to  the  gang  of 
plows  or  cultivators,  that  runs  down  three  feet 
deep  and  makes  a  mole  drain  in  the  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  By  providing  a  proper  outlet  these  drains 
are  nearly  as  effective  as  tile  drains.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  a ve  could  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  surface  soil,  break  up  the  subsoil,  and  make 
drains  all  at  one  operation,  Ave  liavo  millions  of 
acres  of  land  that  can  be  made  to  produce  im¬ 
mense  crops  with  little  or  no  manure. 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  does  not  know  Avhat  to  do 
with  his  straw.  Ho  writes :  “  I  purchased  an 
old  farm,  someAvhat  foul  and  rather  Avet.  If  I 
had  to  commence  again  I  would  take  raw  prai¬ 
rie,  although  in  three  years  I  have  made  some 
changes.  My  crops  have  increased  full  one- 
third,  and  I  hope  to  treble  them.  I  am  keeping 
all  the  stock  the  farm  can  cany.  This  year,  if 
the  drouth  continues,  I  shall  be  overstocked. 
And  what  stock  I  keep  is  good.  I  Avant  the  best 
or  none.”— That  is  the  right  doctrine.  But  good 
stock  requires  good  farming— clean,  dry  land, 
rich  grass,  and  good  care  and  feed  in  winter. 
“But  my  object  in  writing,”  he  continues,  “is 
to  ask  you  Avhat  I  shall  do  with  my  surplus 
straw.  I  use  all  I  can  in  the  stables  as  bedding 
for  horses  and  cattle,— and  I  stable  on  the  aver¬ 
age  twelve  head  the  year  round ;  and  I  have 
used  so  much  straw  that  my  manure  does  not 
rot  good.  I  also  keep  a  good  supply  in  my  hog- 
lot,  yarding  the  hogs  at  night.  They  run  in  clover 
and  rye  pastures  in  summer.  And  let  me  here 
say  that  last  season  I  soAved  three  acres  of  clover 
and  in  the  same  field  I  soAved  last  fall  three 
acres  of  rye.  On  the  first  of  June  I  turned 
twenty-five  fall  pigs  into  the  field.  They  lived 
on  the  clover  until  the  rye  Avas  ripe,  and  then 
they  went  at  the  rye ;  and  this  is  all  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  pigs  have  had  from  the  first  of  June  un- 
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til  the  middle  of  August  ;  and  I  expect  the  rye 
to  seed  itself  for  next  season.” — I  should  think 
this  a  good  idea.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  rough 
style  of  farming,  but  if  it  answers  the  purpose 
and  saves  labor,  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  Have 
peas  ever  been  tried  in  the  same  way  ?  But  to 
return  to  the  straw  question.  “I  shall  not,”  he 
says,  “  be  able  to  use  my  straw  by  at  least  75 
tons.  How  can  I  convert  it  into  manure?  I 
I  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  it  to  rot.  Lime 
is  too  scarce,  or  I  should  scatter  it  over  the 
stacks.  Labor  is  too  expensive  to  mix  it  with 
earth,  and  we  have  no  muck.” — Lime  would 
not  rot  dry  straw,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
pay  to  compost  straw  with  earth  or  muck. 
There  is  not  enough  ammonia  in  the  straw. 
Rotted  straw  is  straw  still,  and  manure  made 
from  straw  only  is  poor  stuff.  The  whole 
trouble  lies  in  raising  too  much  grain.  Keep 
a  larger  area  of  the  farm  in  grass  and  clover. 
And  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  our  friend 
will  be  wishing  he  had  the  straw  that  he  for¬ 
merly  wasted.  I  should  advise  him  to  keep 
more  sheep,  but  he  says:  “I  commenced  with 
40  grade  Merinos.  Bought  a  South  Down  buck 
lamb  for  $31.  Used  him  one  season  and  then 
sold  him  for  $G.50.  Next  paid  $23  for  a  grade 
Cotswold,  and  now  offer  him  for  $5.” — This  is 
not  very  encouraging.  And  lie  adds  rather 
pathetically  :  “  Now,  to  get  my  flock  up  I  have 
to  pay  large  prices,  and  when  I  wish  to  sell 
there  are  no  buyers  in  my  vicinity.  A  common 
native  is  to  them  as  good  as  the  best  thorough¬ 
bred.” — I  fear  this  is  not  an  uncommon  expe¬ 
rience.  But  there  is  an  easy  remecty.  Raise 
thorough  -bred  s.  Get  the  best  and  keep  them 
pure.  Be  scrupulously  honest.  Do  not  look 
to  your  town  nor  county  for  customers,  but  to 
the  intelligent  farmers  and  breeders  of  the  State. 
You  can  then  snap  your  fingers  at  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  A  breeder  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  But 
to  use  a  South  Down  one  season  and  a  grade  Cots¬ 
wold  the  next,  is  no  way  to  raise  sheep  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes.  They  must  be  sold  to  the 
butchers,  and  if  the  sheep  are  good,  the  butchers 
will  pay  what  they  are  worth.  Even  for  this 
purpose  it  is  foolish  to  pajr  $23  for  grades  when 
thorougli-breds  can  be  had  for  $100. 

To  keep  only  about  a  dozen  head  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  forty  sheep  on  a  farm  where, 
after  using  it  with  the  greatest  freedom,  there  is 
still  75  tons  of  surplus  straw  on  hand,  is  poor 
policy  anywhere,  and  more  especially  at  the 
West,  where,  as  compared  with  those  of  us  who 
farm  near  the  large  Eastern  markets,  it  must 
pay  much  better  to  raise  stock  than  to  sell  grain. 

“S.  B.  B  ,”  of  Mo.,  writes :  “I  read  your 
Walks  and  Talks  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  hope  you  will 
beat  the  Deacon  in  raising  corn  this  year,  as  I 
believe  in  your  method  of  cultivating  it.  I  am 
■making  efforts  to  raise  big  "crops  of  corn  and 
■want  to  ask  a  question:  Prof.  Nash,  in  his 
book  called  the  Progressive  Farmer,  says :  ‘  In 
the  tall,  haul  ten  loads  of  muck,  leaf  mould, 
peat,  or  sod,  and  compost  with  ten  bushels  of 
lime.  In  the  spring  haul  ten  loads  of  good 
yard  or  stable  manure,  and  compost  with  the 
above  mixture,  adding  ten  bushels  of  plaster  and 
ten  pecks  of  salt.  Turn  well ;  and  this  applied 
to  one  acre  of  ordinary  corn  land  will  bring 
from  50  to  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.’ 
Now,  plaster  here  costs  $6  per  barrel ;  and  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  salt  and  lime  mixture  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  ?” — If  the  soil  in  Mis¬ 
souri  is  half  as  rich  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  spend  much  time  in  making 


composts  to  raise  corn.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
on  the  poor  soils  of  New  England,  where  corn 
is  worth  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  is 
in  Missouri.  The  plaster  will  do  just  as  much 
good  applied  separately  to  the  corn  as  when 
mixed  with  the  compost.  But  ten  bushels  per 
acre  is  an  extravagant  quantity.  From  one  to 
two  bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  we  use  here, 
and  yet  plaster  costs  less  than  $5  per  ton.  The 
lime  will  improve  the  muck,  and  -so  will  the 
barn-yard  manure.  Possibly  the  muck  may 
improve  the  manure.  At  any  rate  it  will  do  it 
no  harm,  and  I  presume  when  good  muck  can 
be  got  at  conveniently  it  will  pay,  even  in  the 
West,  to  draw  it  out  and  mix  it  with  manure, 
or  with  lime.  With  the  present  price  of  labor 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  best  way  of  using  our 
muck  is  to  drain  the  swamps  and  raise  big  crops 
of  corn  and  grass  on  them,  and  use  this  grass 
and  corn  for  feeding  stock;  and  thus  make  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  poorer,  upland  portions  of  the  farm. 

A  farmer  in  Ohio  writes  that  a  steel  plow 
costs  $25,  and  a  cast-iron  plow  $11.50.  His  soil 
is  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  iron  plow  lasts  only 
two  years  without  repairing.  He  asks  whether 
steel  will  be  more  durable  in  proportion  to  the 
cost.  I  think  so.  And  then  the  steel  plows  do 
better  work,  are  lighter  and  of  easier  draft,  and 
can  be  used  on  adhesive  soil  where  an  iron 
plow  would  clog.  And  then  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  points — or  ought  to  be.  I  say  ought 
to  be,  for  it  is  not  every  blacksmith  who  knows 
how  to  temper  them  property.  I  sent  one  to  a 
blacksmith  who  charged  me  25  cents  for  sharp¬ 
ening  the  point,  and  nearly  spoiled  it  into  the 
bargain.  They  ought  to  be  sharpened  for  about 
Scents;  and  by  welding  on  a  piece  of  an  old 
file  occasionally,  a  point  will  last  several  years. 

“  J.  N.  A.,”  of  Mo.,  says  he  can  get  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  carting,  two  miles,  and  wood  ashes 
from  a  saw-mill  for  the  carting,  three  miles,  and 
asks  if  it  will  pay.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  chance  ! 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Missouri.  I  think 
the  Agriculturist  must  have  a  large  circulation 
there,  and  that  the  farmers  are  decidedly  enter¬ 
prising  and  intelligent.  “F.  A.  N.,”  writes: 
“  I  think  it  would  benefit  all  your  readers,  but 
especially  us,  Western  farmers,  who  are  remote 
from  the  Eastern  markets,  if  you  would  give  a 
full  and  detailed  description  of  your  harrows 
and  cultivators.  We  have  learned  from  the 
Agriculturist  how  to  subsoil,  to  roll,  to  fallow, 
etc.,  but  we  are  yet  without  proper  means  for 
fining  our  seed  beds  to  as  mellow  a  condition 
as  we  have  them  in  the  garden.  Our  common 
harrow  and  the  Gcddes  harrow  will  not  do  it. 
We  read  of  others  and  of  cultivators.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  speaks  of  a  cultivator  for  four  horses  going 
nearly  two  feet  deep.  All  these  things  are  un¬ 
known  to  us.  Still  we  want  them  and  would 
like  to  know  more  about  them  so  that  we  could 
order  them  of  our  dealers.” — A  cultivator  going 
two  feet  deep  is  equally  unknown  to  me.  He 
must  have  confounded  me  with  Horace  Greeley, 
which  is  certainly  complimentary.  Possibly 
the  printers  made  me  say  that  my  four-horse 
cultivator  went  two  feet  deep.  Sometime  since 
in  reference  to  a  New-York  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  improve  his  farm,  I  wrote :  “  A.  man 
with  plenty  of  money  can  do  anything.”  The 
printers  made  me  say  “  A  man  with  plenty  of 
manure  can  do  anything,” — which  is  not  very 
far  wrong  after  all.  [The  wonder  is  that  the 
printers  ever  get  any  of  your  copy  correct.  Ed.] 
But  I  never  had  a  cultivator  that  would  go  two 
feet  deep ;  and  should  not  use  it  if  I  had — until 


we  got  a  steam-plow.  I  got  a  new  forty-toothed 
harrow  from  Pennsylvania  this  spring  that 
pleases  me  better  than  anything  I  have  before 
used.  But  still,  our  harrows  are  not  up  to  our 
requirements.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  this 
implement  more  attention. 

“Mi  M.  II.,”  writes  from  Indiana:  “Please 
give  me  a  description  of  the  Thin  Rind  Hog. 
Also  your  opinion  of  its  profitableness.”— What 
will  people  get  up  next  ?  All  the  good  breeds 
of  pigs  have  thin  skins;  small  bone,  and  little 
offal, — such  as  the  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Essex, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  there  can  be  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  their  profitableness.  Hogs  in  their 
wild  state,  and  those  that  are  worried  with  dogs 
and  are  otherwise  exposed  to  rough  treatment, 
need  tough,  thick  skins ;  but  a  pound  of  such 
hide  requires  as  much  food  to  produce  it  as  two 
or  three  pounds  of  nice,  juic}r  ham — and  this, 
because  a  skin  to  become  tough  and  thick  must 
be  formed  and  reformed,  and  formed  again 
several  times ;  and  each  time  a  certain  amount 
of  food  is  required  for  its  growth. 

A  farmer  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  that  the 
risk  of  having  their  sheep  killed  by  dogs  is  so 
great  that  many  farmers  have  disposed  of  their 
entire  flocks.  He  asks  for  a  remedy,  and  has 
been  told  that  putting  bells  on  the  sheep  will 
scare  away  the  dogs.  I  presume  such  is  the 
case  to  a  certain  extent.  The  only  real  remedy 
is  a  tax  on  dogs,  rigorously  enforced.  Who¬ 
ever  opposes  such  a  tax  should  be  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  true  men, 

“  You  recommend  in  the  Agriculturist ,”  writes 
“  J.  P.  K.,”  of  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  “to  cross 
the  Chester  Whites  with  the  Berkshire.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment,  and  have  got  very  good 
pigs.  What  name  will  I  give  them?” — Give 
them  to  the  butcher!  We  recommended  the 
cross,  not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
breed,  but  to  raise  pork.  The  Berksliires  are 
a  thoroughly  established  breed,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Chester  Whites ;  and  if  so,  the  pigs  from  a  Berk¬ 
shire  boar  and  Chester  White  or  part  Chester 
White  sow  would  be  grade  Berksliires, 

We  have  been  weighing  our  Cotswold  sheep 
to-day  (Aug.  22).  It  is  four  weeks  since  we 
weighed  them  last,  and  the  weather  has  been 
so  hot  that  I  thought  they  might  not  have 
gained  much.  The  yearling  ewes  have  had 
nothing  but  grass,  except  what  grain  they 
picked  up  on  the  stubbles.  Here  are  the  weights 
just  as  they  come  : 


Nos. 

75 

70 1  77 

78 

79 

80|  81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

861  871  88 

89 
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—  — 

— 
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185 

1301107 

112 

12S 

137  113 

135 

115 
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145  15- 

142 

132 

loO 

1*5 

161 | 139 1117 
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Gain  in  ) 

—  — 

12I  i!  10 

4  we’ks  t 

18 

1L1  15 

14 

9 

8|  9 

7 

17 

12 

18 

12 

The  following  is  the  weight  of  the  yearling 
rams : 


Nos . 

84 

35 

30 

39 

41 

42 

43  |  44 

45 

47 

49 

W’ht  Jul.  24 

120 

147 

109 

173 

183 

198 

136  177 

158 

181 

173 

“  Aug.  22 

151 

173 

129 

231K 

211 

217 

160  200 

180 

210 

K)3 

G’nin4w'ks 

22 

26 

20 

23 

19 

24  1  23 

22 

29 

20 

Leaving  out  No.  39,  about  which  I  think 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  weigh¬ 
ing  a  month  ago,  these  ten  yearling  bucks  have 
gained  on  the  average  over  5a[  4  lbs.  each  per 
week,  while  the  yearling  ewes  have  gained  only 
a  little  over  23|  4  lbs.  each.  Why  this  difference  ? 
For  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  given  the  rams 
about  a  pound  of  grain  or  oil-cake  per  day, 
while  the  ewes  had  nothing  but  grass.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  the  rams  have  had  no  grain  since 
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they  left  their  winter  quarters.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  give  a 
few  of  the  yearling  ewes  a  little  grain  during 
the  same  period.  But  still  the  facts  as  they 
stand,  forcibly  illustrate  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  feeding  a  little  extra  food.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  sheep  ate  no  more  nor  no  less  grass 
than  they  would  if  they  had  had  no  grain ;  and 
that  the  extra  growth  of  3  lbs.  per  week  is  due 
to  the  7  lbs.  of  grain  and  oil-cake.  I  confess 
the  thing  hardly  seems  possible,  but  such  are 
the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  scales  to-day.  It  is 
true  that  a  period  of  four  weeks  is  altogether 
too  short  to  settle  any  question  of  this  kind. 

The  lambs  have  done  equally  as  well,  or  bet¬ 
ter.  The  whole  lot ,  during  the  month,  have 
gained  a  trifle  over  4  lbs.  each  per  week.  They 
have  had  rich  grass,  and  from  3[4  to  1  lb.  of 
grain  and  oil-cake  per  day.  Two  twin  ewe  lambs 
weighed,  one  OS1^,  and  the  other  105'|2  lbs. 

One  of  the  ram  lambs  which  a  month  ago 
weighed  95‘|2  lbs.,  now  weighs  115  lbs.;  one  of 
the  ewe  lambs  that  a  month  ago  weighed  91  lbs., 
now  weighs  108  lbs.  The  butchers  as  they  ride 
past,  cast  longing  eyes  at  these  lambs,  and  one 
of  them  a  short  time  since  offered  me  $10  ahead 
for  them.  Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of 
selling  thorough-bred  lambs  to  the  butcher;  but 
I  do  not  see  why  I  cannot  raise  nearly  as  good 
grade  lambs  that  would  afford  a  very  handsome 
profit  at  such  prices.  These  lambs  are  less  than 
six  months  old,  and  have  had  probably  100  lbs. 
of  oil-cake,  or  its  equivalent  in  oats,  bran,  etc., 
costing,  say  $2 ;  the  manure  from  which  would 
be  worth  at  least  75  cents.  So  that  I  really  do 
not  see  why  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  good  lambs 
and  feed  them  well.  I  believe  it  makes  compar¬ 
atively  little  difference  which  of  the  mutton 
breeds  of  sheep  we  select  the  ram  from,  'provided 
he  is  only  thorough-bred.  The  most  important 
point  is  good  and  regular  feeding.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 


How  to  give  a  Horse  or  Cow  an  Injection. 

An  injection  of  warm  water  or  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  accompanied  by  blanketing  and  hard  rub¬ 
bing,  is  almost  sure  to  relieve  the  colic  in  horses. 
An  ounce  of  aloes,  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  two 
of  warm  water,  injected  into  the  rectum,  re¬ 
moves  the  long,  pale  worm  ( Teres  lumbricus ) 
which  often  troubles  horses.  Pin  worms  are 
removed  by  the  same  treatment  or  by  injections 
of  Linseed  oil.  Costiveuess  is  relieved  by  co¬ 
pious  injections  also.  In  coiic,  dysentery,  and 
some  other  diseases,  cattle  require  clysters,  or  in¬ 
jections,  to  be  administered.  The  giving  of  in¬ 
jections  to  animals  is  often  neglected,  because 
farmers  have  no  syringe  at  hand  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  know  of  no  other  way  of  giving 
them.  A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Busteed,  of  the 
N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  de¬ 
scrying  to  us  the  very  simple  arrangemeut 


Fig.  1. — INJECTION  APPARATUS — TIN. 


which  we  show  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1.  He  has 
used  this  for  twenty  years  in  this  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  claim  by  Prof.  Gamgee  that 
the  idea  of  so  simple  an  injection  p:pe  origin¬ 
ated  with  him.  Tliis  is  a  simple  tin  pipe  turned 
at  a  right  angle,  5  or  6  inches  from  the  outer  end. 
There  is  a  moderate  taper  towards  the  small 


end,  and  at  the  end  an  accumulation  of  solder 
forming  a  smooth  enlargement,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  injury  to  the  horse  by  the  end  hurt¬ 
ing  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  rectum.  In 
use  the  pipe  is  inserted,  the  angle  turned  up, 


Fig.  2. — INJECTION  APPARATUS — WOOD. 


the  funnel  placed  in  the  end,  and  water  poured 
in  slowly  so  as  not  to  carry  air  along  with  it. 
A  pailful  of  warm  water  may  be  thus  inject¬ 
ed.  Shortly  after  this  conversation  with  Dr. 
Busteed,  a  horse  of  the  writer  was  attacked  with 
violent  colic,  and  at  that  time  not  having  a  reg¬ 
ular  injection  pipe,  we  took  a  glass  tube  a  foot 
long,  inserted  it  and  closing  the  left  hand  over 
the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  end  of  the  funnel  at 
the  same  time,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  an 
injection,  which  relieved  the  horse,  except  the 
waste  of  some  of  the  water  and  getting  a  little 
more  than  was  agreeable  into  one’s  sleeve. 

Another  plan  quite  similar  and  superior  in 
some  respects,  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  Here  a  wooden  tube 
is  represented,  any  tube  with 
a  smooth,  rounded  end,  will 
do;  a  rubber  tube  is  slipped 
over  it  and  a  funnel  inserted 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  tube.  In  case  a  mass  of 
fceces  or  any  obstruction  should 
interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
the  water,  the  funnel  may  be 
lifted  as  high  as  the  rubber  tube 
will  permit,  and  this  will  cause 
quite  a  pressure  of  water — suf¬ 
ficient  probably  to  overcome 
all  obstructions.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  no  pressure  is  required, 
and  the  flow  is  perfectly  free, 
followed  by  a  discharge  of 
wind,  dung,  and  urine,  and  by  speedy  relief. 
If  a  piece  of  strong,  thick-walled  rubber  tube 
can  be  obtained,  no  wooden  or  tin  pipe  is  nec¬ 
essary,  for  this  tube,  if  well  greased,  is  stiff 
enough  to  enter  easily.  The  same  instruments 
may  be  used  for  cows — and  in  the  same  way. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  something  of  the 
kind,  and  probably  fig.  1,  which  is  easily  made 
at  any  tin  shop,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  away 
or  used  for  any  other  purpose,  would  be  the  best. 


The  Straw  Crop— Rye. 


The  demands  of  the  market  change  very  great¬ 
ly  the  relative  values  of  crops.  When  straw 
was  worth  $3  to  $5  a  load  it  was  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  whether  rye  stood  three  or  seven  feet  high  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  short  straw, 
as  it  saved  labor  in  handling  both  in  the  field 
and  at  thrashing.  We  used  to  leave  rye  stub¬ 
ble  as  long  as  possible,  and  make  good  work, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  rake  arid  bind  without 
waiting  for  the  weeds  and  grass  at  the  huts  to 
dry,  to  have  the  straw  free  from  weeds  and  weed 
seed,  and  to  have  the  sheaves  of  conven¬ 
ient  size.  We  formerly  burned  over  the  stubble 
fields,  and  thus  killed  the  weeds,  destroyed  the 
weed  seeds,  and  manured  the  land  with  ashes 
at  one  operation.  It  is  a  rare  sight  nowadays 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  to  see  a  stub¬ 
ble  field  burnt  over.  We  cannot  afford  to  doit. 


Straw  is  worth  10  to  20  and  even  30  dollars  a. 
ton,  and  a  few  weeds  in  the  bats  will  not  usually 
make  half  the  proportionate  difference  in  price-- 
that  their  presence  adds  weight.  Straw  is  large¬ 
ly  employed  in  paper  making,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  have  if  long  or- 
straiglit ;  and  paper  mills,  both  at  the  East  and- 
at  the  West,  make  a  good  market  for  the  straw 
of  the  vicinity.  The  demand  for  straw  for  sta¬ 
ble  litter  in  our  large  cities  is  very  great  in  the 
livery,  car,  omnibus  and  express  companies’  sta¬ 
bles.  We  estimate  that  it  averages  not  less  than 
five  pounds  of  fresh  straw  to  each  horse  daily. 
That  which  brings  the  highest  price  is  hand¬ 
some,  straight  straw,  sold  in  ordinary  bundles, 
which  must  be  strongly  bound.  The  straw 
peddlers  of  the  large  cities,  at  least  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hew  York,  rebundle  the  straw, 
putting  it  in  little  handfuls,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  weigh  three  pounds,  and  which  sell  at  8 
cts.  each,  or  equivalent  to  over  50  dollars  a  ton. 

• - —  - - —a®*— - -  «- - 

Ice-house  and  Summer  Hairy  Combined- 

Perfect  control  of  the  temperature  of  the  dairy 
is  a  great  step  gained  towards  making  the  best- 
butter.  It  is  only  by  means  of  ice,  or  very  cold 
spring  water  that  we  can  keep  the  most  de¬ 


sirable  temperature  in  very  warm  weather. — 
During  most  of  the  year  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  sufficient  coolness.  In  winter 
the  problem  is  how  to  keep  a  dairy  warm  enough 
and  not  get  it  too  hot.  This  is  the  battle 
with  the  weather  that  we  wage  almost  the  year 
round.  In  former  years  we  have  given  nu¬ 
merous  plans  for  ice-houses,  both  large  and 
small,  with  cool  rooms  or  refrigerators  attached. 
We  have  lately  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
desirableness  of  a  combination  of  the  dairy  and 
ice-house,  and  present  the  following  plan  which 
we  deem  entirely  practical. 

The  plan  proposes  an  ice-house  above  ground 
and  a  dairy  half  below ;  the  ice  room  half  cov¬ 
ering  the  dairy,  and  the  rest  of  the  dairy  being 


covered  by  a  cool  room,  which  forms  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  ice-house.  The  exterior  walls  of 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  ICE-HOUSE  AND  DAIRY. 
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the  ice-house  are  of  wood,  those  of  the  dairy  are 
of  stone.  The  floor  of  each  room  is  laid  in  ce¬ 
ment  with  a  slope  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  drainage  of  the  ice-house  is  collected 
and  made  to  pass  by  a  pipe,  into  a  vessel  in  the 
dairy,  where  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  always  cover¬ 


ing.  8. — PLAN  OF  UPPER  PART  OF  ICE-HOUSE. 


ed  with  water.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  shallow  troughs  in  which  milk  pans  may 
be  set.  The  amount  of  water  would  not  be  large, 
but  it  will  be  cold  and  ought  not  to  be  wasted. 
Its  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
water  from  springs  or  wells  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  building  represented  in  the  perspective 
elevation,  fig.  1,  is  28  feet  long  by  14  wide.  The 
ice-room  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3,  is  10  x  12  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  about  12  x  1G  feet,  including 
the  space  above  the  dairy.  The  sides  of  the 
building  are  9  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
hight  of  the  dairy  7  feet  in  the  clear.  The  out¬ 
side  walls  of  the  ice-house  are  made  of  2-incli 
plank,  10  inches  wide,  set  upright,  having  inch- 
and-a-half  planks  nailed  on  the  inside,  weather- 
boarded  neatly  on  the  outside,  and  filled  with 
spent  tan-bark  or  other  dry,  non-conducting  sub¬ 
stance.  The  partition  wall  between  the  dairy 
and  the  ice-house,  and  between  the  cool  room 
aud  the  ice-house,  is  half  the  thickness,  and  not 
filled.  Thus  forming  closed  air  spaces  between 
the  studs.  These  spaces  communicate  with  the 
dairy,  by  little  doors  near  the  floor  and  so  cur¬ 
rents  of  cold  air  may  be  established  and  per¬ 
fectly  regulated,  entering  the  dairy  on  the  side 
towards  the  ice-house.  These,  with  a  ventila¬ 
tor  Y,  at  the  top  of  the  room  for  carrying  off 


Tig.  4.— SECTION  OF  ICE-HOUSE  AND  DAIRY. 

the  warmest  air,  will  surely  cause  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  easily  governed.  This  description, 
with  the  engravings,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
idea  to  enable  any  good  builder  to  carry  it  out. 

- — « - -=»<»» - -  •»• - - 

Milk — or  Milk  and  Water  ? 

It  seems  an  absurd  question  to  ask,  whether 
we  want  our  cows  to  give  milk,  or,  milk  and 
water.  Yet  this  is  a  pertinent  inquiry,  which 
every  one  who  buys  or  breeds  a  cow  should 
answer.  We  may  divide  cows  into  two  extreme 
classes  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  milk. 
To  make  the  idea  striking  we  say,  one  class 
gives  milk,  the  other,  milk  and  water-,  while  if  we 
have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given, 
we  find  almost  as  great  a  difference  in  one  class 
as  in  the  other.  The  milk  of  those  cows  which 


give  enormous  quantities,  say,  25  to  30  quarts  a 
dajr,  is  rarely  very  rich.  Ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  cream  being  about  as  much  as  we  have 
ever  known  the  milk  of  such  cows  to  yield.  In 
some  cases  it  is  extremely  poor,  yielding  four 
per  cent,  or  even  less.  It  is  not  only  among  the 
enormous  milkers  that  we  find  the  milk-and- 
water  class  of  cows.  They  are  plenty  among 
cows  which  yield  eight  and  ten,  twelve  and  six¬ 
teen  quarts  a  day;  and  there  are  thousands  in 
the  country  valued  by  their  owners  as  excellent 
milkers,  which  really  yield  only  milk  and  water, 
and  very  thin  at  that.  The  milk  is  mixed  with 
that  of  others  at  the  time  of  straining,  and  the 
good  wife  never  dreams  that  some  poor,  thin, 
bony,  hungry  cow,  that  gives  only  eight  quarts 
of  milk  at  her  best,  is  producing  a  pound  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  while  the 
favorite  of  the  herd,  a  whole  three-quarters 
Durham,  that  gives  ten 
quarts  at  a  milking, 
does  not  add  four 
pounds  of  butter  a  week 
to  the  family  stores,  yet 
it  is  true  in  many  cases. 

We  ought  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  percentage 
of  cream  is  yielded  by 
the  milk  of  every  cow 
in  the  herd.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount 
of  cream  and  milk  given 
by  different  cows  does 
not  by  any  means  repre¬ 
sent  the  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  fodder  con¬ 
sumed  by  each.  One 
cow  will  increase  her  flesh  and  fat  while  another 
produces  much  milk  upon  the  same  food;  and 
the  question  is  often  one  of  the  desirableness  of 
flesh  on  one  hand,  or  milk  on  the  other. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  severe  lax  upon  the  cow’s 
system  to  secrete  such  great  quantities  of  water 
as  some  do.  Hence,  one  giving  great  quantities 
of  milk  poor  in  cream  does  not  get  fat  upon  the 
food  she  consumes,  any  more  than  the  rich  milk¬ 
er.  Besides,  the  proportions  between  cream  and 
curd  vary  greatly,  so  that  we  may  consider 
milk  to  consist  of  three  prin¬ 
ciples;  viz.,  cream,  curd,  and 
water,  either  of  which  may  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  others. 

For  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
enough  if  we  know  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cream;  especially,  as  it 
gives  a  much  higher  value  to 
the  curd  when  made  into 
cheese. — Our  brief  discussion 
of  Lactometers  in  the  June 
number,  with  the  description 
of  the  very  simple  one  used  by 
Titus  Oakes,  Esq.,  elicited  from 
a  practical  glass  cutter,  Mr. 

Wm.vom  Hofe,  of  New  York, 
this  sketch  of  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  one,  which,  while  it  is  a 
little  more  expensive,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  some  advantages  over 
the  simple  tubes.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon,  pint  foot-glass,  graduat¬ 
ed  to  hundredths,  besides  indicating  the  frac¬ 
tions  of  a  pint.  With  this  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance,  not  only  the  percentage  of  cream, 
but  the  measure  also,  in  denominations  easy  to 
be  understood.  For  instance,  if  it  be  found  that 
a  pint  of  milk  yields  half  a  gill  of  cream,  that 
statement  is  more  clearly  understood  than  if  it 
were  said  that  the  milk  contains  121]  2  per  cent 
of  cream.  In  comparing  the  milk  of  different 


cows  it  is  essential  that  they  be  tested  while 
feeding  on  similar  food  in  the  same  pastures, 
and  that  the  milk  of  the  same  milking  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  for  many  circumstances  cause  consider¬ 
able  variations  in  the  yield,  and  the  test  should 
be  repeated  when  accuracy  is  an  object. 

-  * -  ^3-Q  -  - »-♦ - 

Saving  Fodder. 

In  many  localities  the  drouth  has  made  a  short 
crop  of  hay,  and  though  of  excellent  quality,  it 
will  not  suffice  to  carry  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
farm  through  the  coming  winter.  All  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  ever  used  for  good  hay  will  be  wanted, 
and  it  becomes  farmers  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Oat  and  wheat  straw  that  are  often  al¬ 
lowed  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  are  used  for 
bedding,  make  a  very  good  fodder,  and  should 
be  carefully /tacked  or  stored  in  the  barn  at  the 
time  of  threshing.  If  cut  and  mixed  with  corn 
meal  or  with  wheat  bran,  cattle  will  thrive  upon 
the  feed  quite  as  well  as  upon  good  hay.  Those 
who  have  sowed  corn  fodder  abundantly,  have 
a  good  substitute  for  ha}r.  Save  what  is  left 
from  the  fall  feeding.  Make  the  most  of  the 
fodder  from  the  cornfield,  which  is  often  dam¬ 
aged  from  careless  stacking.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  cut  salt  grass  and  bog  meadows,  that 
are  often  neglected  from  the  abundance  of  other 
feed.  To  be  sure  there  is  not  much  nourish¬ 
ment  in  these  grasses,  but  there  is  some,  and 
when  run  through  the  cutter,  and  mixed  with 
meal  or  roots  they  serve  a  good  purpose.  Care¬ 
fully  store  the  turnips  that  have  been  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  rows,  or  by  themselves.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  dry  summer  is  followed 
by  abundant  fall  rains,  ivhicli  come  in  season 
to  allow  us  to  make  a  large  turnip  crop. 

- ♦_« -  1-Q-B  - »-•» - 

How  to  start  or  back  a  Heavy  Load. 

A  team  will  usually  draw  a  much  heavier  load 
than  it  can  back,  and  the  power  of  a  man  ap¬ 
plied  upon  the  wheel  is  an  assistance  constantly 
made  use  of  both  in  starting  and  backing  heavy 
loads.  We  have  been  observing  with  interest 
the  six-horse  and  eight-horse  teams  drawing 


immense  blocks  of  granite  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  post-office  in  New  York,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  with  what  ease  a  single 
pair  of  horses  would  back  the  load  which  eight 
were  required  to  draw.  It  was  done  in  the  way 
we  indicate  in  the  accompanying  engraving; 
namely,  by  attaching  the  horses  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  near  the  top.  Thus  their  power  to 
move  the  load  was  doubled  by  the  leverage  upon 
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the  wheel,  and  quadrupled  by  being  applied 
first  upon  one  side  of  the  load  and  then  upon 
i he  other.  This  principle  maybe  frequently 
applied  upon  the  farm;  and  may  save  many  an 
hour  of  hard  work  in  ineffectual  attempts  to 
get  a  wheel  over  an  obstacle,  or  to  back  a  cart 
so  as  to  turn  in  the  woods,  or  elsewhere. 

<  ■ugf  ^taw'  »-<a» - 

Eradicating  Weeds.  —  Fallow  vs.  Hoed 
Crops. 

A  fouler  piece  of  land  than  that  we  took  in 
hand  in  the  spring  of  1809,  we  do  not  wish  to 
see.  It  was  just  what  might  be  expected  on  a 
farm  rented  to  a  slack  tenant  for  eight  succes¬ 
sive  years ;  potatoes  hoed  once,  and  corn  twice, 
and  a  glorious  crop  of  weeds  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  every  year.  Charlock  took  the  lead,  and 
the  only  comforting  thing  about  this  was,  that 
it  was  so  thick  that  no  other  weed  stood  any 
sort  of  a  chance.  Ten  days  after  stirring  the 
soil  the  ground  would  be  completely  covered 
with  this  weed.  Where  oats  were  sown,  the 
charlock  grew  so  stout  that  the  bloom  made  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  yellow.  About  seven  acres 
were  planted  with  potatoes.  Two  weeks  after 
planting,  a  lovely  crop  of  charlock  was  in  sight. 
We  went  over  the  ground  with  a  busli-harrow, 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  crop.  A 
few  days  later  the  potatoes  began  to  break 
ground.  We  went  through  them  with  Share’s 
cultivator  throwing  a  very  light  covering  over 
the  tops,  and  completely  scarifying  the  surface. 
The  potatoes  received  three  cultivations  after 
this,  and  were  dug  partly  with  Allen’s  potato 
digger ;  making  six  crops  of  charlock  and  other 
weeds  killed  in  one  season  by  tillage.  Another 
crop  started  vigorously  but  was  cut  off  by  the 
frost  while  in  blossom,  and  before  the  seeds  had 
time  to  mature.  This  made  seven  crops,  and  it 
was  thought  some  impression  ought  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  stock  of  seed  in  the  ground. 
The  ground  was  manured  liberally  with  yard 
manure  and  sea-weed  this  spring,  and  planted 
with  Early  Rose  potatoes.  The  weeds  started 
as  promptly  as  ever,  but  not  quite  so  numer¬ 
ous.  The  spaces  between  the  charlock  seemed 
to  widen  a  little.  We  pursued  the  same  course 
with  bush-harrow  and  cultivator,  the  charlock 
growing  fainter  hearted  with  every  crop  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  potato  crop  came  off  in  July,  and  the 
land  was  immediately  dressed  with  slaughter¬ 
house  manure,  and  fish  pomace,  and  sowed  to 
turnips.  This  crop  will  smother  the  charlock, 
we  think,  if  any  remains.  We  know  it  to  be 
practicable  to  .destroy  fourteen  crops  of  weeds 
in  two  seasons  without  losing  a  crop.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  was  no  more  than  the  potatoes  needed 
and  as  the  hoe  was  used  but  once  in  each  sea¬ 
son  and  that  very  slightly,  the  cultivation  was 
not  very  expensive,  and  that  expense  is  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  weed  crop,  but  to  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Fourteen  crops  might  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  in  one  season  by  a  fallow,  harrowing  every 
two  weeks,  but  then  this  expense  would  have 
to  be  charged  wholly  to  the  weed  crop,  or  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  land.  On  the  w’hole,  we  are 
very  well  satisfied  that  foul  land  can  be  more 
economically  cleansed  with  cultivated  crops 
than  with  a  fallow.  In  the  fallow  all  our  labor 
is  a  dead  loss.  If  there  is  an  ameliorating  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  we  get  that  quite 
as  well  when  crops  are  upon  the  ground.  There 
is  a  choice  of  crops  for  this  purpose,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops  so  as  to  get  ten  or  twelve  scar¬ 
ifyings,  instead  of  seven  in  a  season.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  high  manuring.  The  weeds 


start  more  rapidly,  and  we  think  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  the  foul  seeds  germinate  and  are  destroy¬ 
ed  every  time  the  surface  is  disturbed.  Potatoes 
are  better  than  corn,  because  they  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  earlier,  and  twro  crops  of  weeds  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  are  above  ground.  If  these 
are  early  and  are  removed  by  the  middle  of 
July,  there  is  ample  time  for  a  crop  of  the  sweet 
German  turnip,  or  of  common  white  turnips. 
The  plowing  that  occurs  between  the  crops  is 
of  great  advantage,  especially  if  it  be  a  little 
deeper  than  the  spring  plowing.  It  brings  up 
a  new  stratum  of  soil  to  sprout  its  crop  of 
weeds,  and  to  be  benefited  by  the  atmosphere. 
The  old  adage,  “  One  year’s  seeding  makes 
seven  year’s  weeding,”  is  true  enough,  if  you 
hoe  but  once  or  twice  and  let  the  weeds  go  to 
seed.  But  if  you  plan  your  crops  so  as  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ten  or  twelve  times,  it  puts  another  as¬ 
pect  upon  the  question.  Every  stock  farmer 
we  believe  can  raise  potatoes  and  turnips  at  a 
profit,  however  distant  he  may  be  from  market. 
If  he  is  near,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  We 
believe  that  clean  land  is  a  possible  thing,  and 
that  it  can  be  economically  attained.  * 


Cheap  Draining. 

So  many  farmers  are  deterred  from  com¬ 
mencing  to  under-drain  their  land  on  account 
of  the  expense,  that  any  device  which  will  render 
draining  cheaper  has  at  least  one  merit ;  namely, 
that  of  inducing  experiments  to  be  made.  Many 
a  farmer  has  labor  which  at  certain  seasons  is 
not  fully  employed,  and  by  which  he  could  do 
a  good  deal  of  digging.  Stones  perhaps  are 
scarce,  or,  from  all  that  has  been  said  and  read 
about  the  uncertainty  of  stone  drains,  perhaps 
he  has  a  notion  that  they  are  really  expensive 
to  lay  and  not  reliable.  Tiles  are  only  to  be 
had  at  a  great  cost.  The  first  cost  is  something; 
then  to  this  must  be  added,  water  carriage, 
railroad  freight,  and  cartage — all  of  which  make 
a  pretty  big  bill  for  a  thousand  feet  of  tiles. 
We  alluded  not  long  ago  to  the  fact,  that 
hemlock  boards  sawed  into  strips  three  and 
four  inches  wide,  and  nailed  together  so  as  to 
form  a  gutter,  furnished  a  very  cheap  material 
for  draining — a  substitute  for  tiles,  though  not 
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nearly  so  good.  However,  they  will  last  long 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  draining  many 
times  over.  Mr.  John  S.  Brower,  of  Keyport, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  a  model  of  an 
improvement  on  the  wooden  drains.  It  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and 
consists  of  narrow  pieces  of  board  nailed  across 
the  trough.  In  construction  the  trough  is  made 
first,  then  inverted  upon  the  pieces  of  board 
and  the  nails  driven  perpendicularly.  This 
makes  the  channels,  or  conduits,  easy  to  handle, 
and  they  may  be  made  up  in  the  winter  for  use 
in  the  spring  in  needed  quantities.  The  board 
supporting  one  end  is  twice  ns  wide  as  the 
others,  and  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  next  chan¬ 
nel.  In  use,  the  earth  soon  fills  up  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cleats  and 
so  a  smooth  flow  is  not  interrupted,  while  in 
case  of  a  violent  rushing  flow  of  water  which 
might  wash  the  channel  deeper,  these  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  it,  and  to  check  an}'  ten¬ 
dency  to  undermine  the  drain.  Such  drains  have 
been  laid  in  Monmouth  County  for  many  years, 


and  have  answered  every  purpose  so  far.  If  not 
submerged  most  of  the  time  they  are  liable  to  rot 
of  course,  but  this  will  not  usually  occur  for 
six  to  ten  years.  Even  when  the  drains  are  so 
much  decayed  that  they  cannot  be  tuken  up, 
but  would  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch,  the 
earth  will  be  found  to  have  so  compacted  itself 
around  them,  that  the  flow  of  water  will  in 
many  soils  remain  uninterrupted,  and  for  aught 
one  knows,  in  some  it  might  be  permanent. 
We  advocate  and  fully  believe  in  tile  draining  a3 
cheapest  and  best  in  the  long  run,  and  as  a  rule, 
everywhere ;  but  as  before  said,  the  first  cost 
deters  many  who  could  cut  the  timber  on  their 
own  place,  and  do  all  the  work  themselves  except 
sawing  the  stuff. 

Hints  and  Hotions  about  Poultry  Eaising. 

Everybody  in  the  country  keeps  chickens. 
There  is  a  close  picket-fence  around  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  fowls  have  free  range  everywhere 
else,  on  nine-tenths  of  the  farms.  The  hens  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  in  the  spring  when  warm  weather 
comes  on,  and,  as  they  find  but  few  attractive 
places  in  the  hedge-rows,  they  lay  in  boxes  and 
barrels;  in  corners  of  the  wood-sheds  ;  in  emp¬ 
ty  mangers,  and  sundry  nooks  about  the  barns 
and  out-buildings.  When  they  want  to  sit, 
they  are  not  moved,  but  are  set  where  they  have 
laid,  and  no  more  is  thought  of  them  until  one 
after  another  they  come  off  with  their  broods. 
The  hens  are  usually  cooped,  and  the  chicks 
run ;  the  hen  sharing  the  feed  with  the  brood. 
The  result  is,  that  before  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  do  well  without  maternal  care,  the 
hen  begins  to  lay,  and  deserts  or  drives  away  her 
young  ones.  Such  chicks  are  checked  in  their 
growth,  and  are  never  so  large  and  fine  as  when 
cared  for,  for  a  longer  time  by  the  hen. 

Later  in  the  season  the  liens  will  “steal”  their 
nests;  that  is,  hide  them  away  in  the  hedge-rows 
and  bushes,  under  foundations,  and  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  If  one  is  missed  at  the  morning 
feeding  time,  it  is  supposed  she  is  sitting ;  and  in 
due  time  she  will  probably'’  bring  out  a  brood, 
hatching  every  egg  of  the  15  or  18  which  she 
can  cover.  She  will  be  let  alone  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty',  and  rear  a  beautiful  brood  of  chickens,  los¬ 
ing  but  few,  if  any,  and  allow  them  to  follow 
her  until  long  after  she  has  commenced  laying 
again.  When  she  finally  drives  them  from  her 
they  will  be  either  accustomed  to  roost  with  her, 
or  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  night 
and  by'  day.  The  second  brood  will  probably 
be  the  larger  and  better  at  Christmas. 

The  first  brood,  or  any  early  brood,  can  not 
be  given  a  free  run  with  the  hen,  because  the 
weather  is  too  cold, — the  nights  are  severe,  the 
mornings  wet  or  frosty',  and  rains  are  frequent. 
The  only'  way'  that  we  know  to  prevent  hens  de¬ 
serting  their  chicks  too  soon,  is  to  starve  them; 
giving  the  chicks  plenty  and  the  hens  little  to  eat. 
Thus  giving  them  a  run  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  no  feed,  they  remain  attentive,  careful 
mothers  a  long  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  hen’s 
own  hunger  suggests  the  wants  of  her  brood, 
and  if  she  is  “warmed  and  filled,”  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  her  mind  is  that  they'  are  so  too. 

When  oue  of  our  readers  takes  a  fancy  for 
chickens,  and  wants  to  raise  some  pure  breed, 
wc  notice  lie  begins  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
build  a  new  poultry-house,  or  in  some  way  keep 
the  whole  of  his  flock  of  favorites  shut  up.  Of 
course  they  will  not  be  so  healthy',  nor  do  so 
well  as  the  dung-hill  fowls,  to  which  he  gives  the 
range  of  his  farm.  Why  not  change,  and  shut 
up  the  common  fowls,  and  let  the  others  run  ? 
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Discouragement  often  comes  from  this  cause. 
Another  reason  why  young  fanciers  are  dis¬ 
couraged  is  that  they  make  a  poor  selection  of 
the  kind,  best  for  them  to  keep.  They  select  a 
variety  that  will  fly  like  pigeons,  and  so  destroy 
the  garden ;  or  they  try  to  make  heavy  fowls 
roost  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  they  bruise 
themselves  and  “bumble”  their  feet  in  flying 
down,  and  so  get  sore  and  lame.  Yet  another 
cause  for  discouragement  is  in  attempting  to 
keep  several  kinds  pure.  The  result  is,  almost 
invariably,  unless  poultry  breeding  is  entered 
upon  as  a  business,  or  at  least  as  an  important 
part  of  farming,  that  before  three  years  pass, 
all  are  running  together  promiscuously. 

We  advise  every  body  that  can  do  so  to  keep 
fowls,  and  to  make  a  fancy  of  some  particular 
breed.  Nine  out  of  ten  ought  to  keep  but  one 
pure  breed.  All  the  cocks  of  the  yard  should 
be  of  this  kind.  When  careful  bree'ding  is  at¬ 
tempted,  the  cocks  should  all  be  separated  from 
the  hens,  and  towards  evening  the  hens  driven 
into  separate  enclosures,  that  each  cock  may  be 
placed  with  his  own  hens.  When  they  have 
gone  to  roost,  they  must  again  be  separated. 
This  course  will  be  beneficial  to  the  hens,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  have  a  free  run  all  the  time, 
while  it  will  be  no  less  beneficial  to  their  mates. 

The  breeds  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction, 
where  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  breeder  is  a 
novice,  are  Light  Brahmas,  Colored  Dorkings, 
Cochins  of  any  color  except  black,  Houdans, 
and  Guilders.  To  these  we  add,  if  ability  to  fly 
is  no  objection,  Leghorns,  and  Dominiques. 
After  a  few  years’  experience,  breeds  will  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  fancier,  according  to  his 
facilities  and  the  fashion  of  the  time.  For  there 
are  always  prevailing  fashions  amoDg  poultry 
fanciers,  and  these  govern  the  value  of  fowls 
and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  The 
following  breeds,  while  they  require  careful 
breeding,  may  be  highly  recommended  as  al¬ 
ways  useful  and  valuable:  Dark  Brahmas, 
Games,  Black  Spanish,  all  of  the  Hamburglis, 
all  of  the  Polands,  all  of  the  French  fowls,  es¬ 
pecially  the  La  Fleche,  and  not  omitting  the 
Crevecoeur.  To  meet  with  success  as  a  breeder 
of  Bantams,  one  must  be  a  first-class  fancier  in 
the  full  meaning  of  that  word — which,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  one  who  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
rearing  of  breeds,  which  he  fancies,  all  his  skill 
and  care,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  can  gain, 
without  regard  to  whether  it  pays  or  not. 
- -=«-< — — — - 

Make  tie  Pigs  Fat. 

Pigs  are  scarce  and  pork  is  likely  to  command 
a  good  price.  A  well-fatted  pig  brings  at  least 
two  cents  per  pound  more  than  one  with  bare 
kidneys  and  thin  sides.-  Eight  bushels  of  corn, 
with  ordinary  pigs,  that  have  nearly  attained 
their  growth,  should  give  us  at  least  100  pounds 
of  growth.-  At  10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
the  present  price  for  fat  pigs  in  Chicago,  this 
would  give  us  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  the  corn. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  sell  a  pig  not  half  fat, 
weighing  say  250  pounds,  we  should  get  only  8 
cents  per  pound,  or  $20.  Keep  this  pig  two 
months,  and  feed  it  eight  bushels  of  corn  and  it 
should  then  weigh  350  pounds  and  bring,  with¬ 
out  any  advance  in  prices,  10  cents  per  pound, 
or  $35.  In  this  way  we  get  $15  for  8  bushels 
of  corn,  or  ll.ST’^per  bushel. 

During  October,  fattening  pigs  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  feed  them  on  nubbins,  or 
soft,  immature  corn.  Better  give  such  corn  to 
the  cattle  or  to  milch  cows.  But  if  it  must  be 


fed  to  the  fattening  pigs  let  them  at  any  rate 
have  one  or  two  meals  a  day  of  sound  corn. 
And  take  pains  to  induce  them  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  can  digest.  The  chief  points  in  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  are:  Comfortable  quarters,  a  constant 
supply  of  -water  in  a  separate  trough,  regular 
feeding,  and  undisturbed  sleep.  As  to  how  long 
it  will  be  profitable  to  continue  the  fattening, 
we  know  of  no  better  test  than  the  amount  of 
food  consumed.  A  two  hundred  pound  pig 
that  is  doing  well  will  eat  at  least  a  bushel  of 
corn  a  week — and  if  he  eats  more  and  digests  it 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is  growing  rapidly 
and  is  paying  well  for  his  feed ;  but  as  he  gets 
“  filled  up  ”  he  will  eat  less,  and  so  long  as  this 
is  due  to  his  being  more  quiet  and  contented, 
and  to  sleeping  more,  it  is  little  or  no  disadvan¬ 
tage,  but  when  it  arises  from  loss  of  appetite,  or 
impaired  digestion,  there  is  little  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  him  longer.  A  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
four  hundred  pound  pig,  that  cannot  be  induced 
to  eat  more  than  three  quarts  of  corn  meal  a 
day,  must  be  gaining  very  little  and  had  much 
better  be  killed  and  put  into  the  pork  barrel. 


Inland  Water-Carriage  in  a  small  way. 

Railways  have  thrown  canals-quite  out  of 
fashion  the  world  over,  yet  every  political  econ¬ 
omist  knowrs  that  of  all  means  of  transportation 
of  heavy  goods,  water-carriage  is  by  far  the 
cheapest.  It  is  also  the  slowest.  It  may  be 
used  inland  on  rivers,  brooks,  canals,  and  lakes. 
Yfe  can,  in  fact,  hardly  have  a  steady  flowing 
stream  so  small  that  it  may  not  be  so  widened 
and  deepened,  that  upon  prevailingly  level  land 
it  can  not  be  used  as  a  canal  for  flatboats  and 
dug-outs.  We  associate  with  the  word  canal 
the  idea  of  an  artificial  river,  30  to  100  feet  wide, 
and  capable  of  floating  boats  of  several  hundred 
tons’  burden.  A  ditch  eight  feet  in  width,  two 
feet  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long,  connecting  a 
farmer’s  barn-yard  with  his  meadows  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  is  just  as  much  a  canal  as  is  the  Erie; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  service  such 
a  canal  might  be  to  some  farmers.  We  have  a 
farm  in  mind  where  such  a  ditch  might  be 
dug  nearly  a  mile  long;  and  while  it  would 
serve  to  drain  the  extensive  meadows  it  would 
pass  through,  it  would  come  at  its  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  within  eight  rods  of  the  farmstead,  and 
might  be  filled  in  half  a  day  at  most  seasons. 
This  canal  would  probably  require  one  lock,  as 
the  fall  in  the  entire  distance  would  be  about 
six  feet.  Locks  interpose  but  little  difficulty 
when  there  is  plenty  of  water.  They  involve, 
it  is  true,  delay ;  but  the  small  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  float  the  boats  ordinarily  used  makes 
it  a  small  matter.  On  some  of  the  canals  in 
Germany,  empty  boats  are  drawn  by  a  horse 
around  the  locks  on  rollers  when  the  water  is 
low.  When  locks  are  required,  the  canals  are 
usually  wider  and  the  boats  shorter  and  broad¬ 
er  than  otherwise.  This  is  also  necessary  wdien 
very  bulky  loads  will  usually  be  put  upon  the 
boats;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  very  long  and 
narrow  boat  would  not  carry  a  load  of  hay  so 
wrell  as  one  of  grain  or  manure.  Yet  when 
they  can  be  used,  narrow  ones  are  preferred, 
because  they  require  s®  much  less  labor  to  draw, 
row,  or  pole  them  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed. 

Not  only  might  such  canals  be  of  great  use 
on  many  inland  and  tide-water  farms,  but  near 
our  seaboard  cities  great  quantities  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  might  be  easily  transported  to  market,  and 
return  loads  of  manure  obtained ;  two  men 
only  being  required  to  manage  a  large  boat, 
and  the  power  of  a  single  man  on  the  tow-line 


being  sufficient  to  draw  six  or  eight  tons  at  a 
comfortable  rate  of  speed, — say  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  One  horse  will  draw  upon  a 
canal,  fifty  to  seventy  tons,  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  an  hour,  as  easily  as  he  can  draw 
1,700  or  1,800  pounds  upon  wheels.  A  strong 
boat  that  will  carry  six  or  eight  tons  will  cost 
not  nearly  so  much  as  a  common  farm  wagon. 

Locks  may  be  made  a  little  wider  and  longer 
than  the  boats  used,  so  that  they  will  never 
bind,  and  should  have  plank  sides  and  bottom, 
well  caulked,  and  be  packed  around  the  outside 
of  the  lock  with  a  puddling  of  clay  uniformly 
moistened  and  well  rammed  beneath  and  around 
the  channel.  There  should  be  a  single  door  or 
gate,  opening  up  stream,  to  close  each  end,  and 
these  gates  may  have  a  flap  of  rubber  around 
their  edges  as  a  secure  packing  to  prevent  leak¬ 
age;  and  there  must  be  small  gates  to  let  the 
water  in  and  out  previous  to  opening  the  great 
gates.  Locks  are  rather  expensive,  but  need  not 
be  a  serious  obstacle  if  other  things  favor  a  canal. 


The  Muck  Mines, 

"We  shall  lose  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  the 
drouth  if  we  fail  to  work  the  muck  mines.  On 
many  farms  these  are  laid  bare  for  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  then  extra  help  should 
be  employed  to  get  out  a  large  quantity  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  We  have  tried  this  muck  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly,  and  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
it,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  frequent 
allusion  to  it.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  any 
farmer,  who  has  one  of  these  mines  of  peat  or 
muck  upon  his  farm,  can  make  no  better  use  of 
his  capital  than  by  working  it.  If  he  should  get 
two  or  three  years’  stock  on  hand— a  thousand 
cords  or  more,  it  will  pay  a  good  interest  upon 
the  investment.  It  is  all  the  while  improving 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  more 
valuable  in  the  sties,  stables,  and  yards.  Well- 
cured  muck  alone  is  a  valuable  top-dressing  for 
the  meadows.  It  starts  the  grass  earlier,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  ammonia  from  the  rains  and  snows,  and 
helps  to  protect  the  grass-roots  in  the  winter. — 
It  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  one  of  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  against  drouth  for  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams.  Some  samples  of  peat  contain  more  am¬ 
monia  than  stable  manure,  and  furnish  large 
stores  of  plant  food.  We  have  rarely  known  a 
farmer  who  once  got  started  in  the  use  of  muck, 
that  did  not  continue.  It  is  the  little  muck, 
like  learning,  “that  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 


Chestnuting—The  Chestnut-Tree. 


Many  a  reader  will  stop  as  he  sees  the  fine 
engraving  of  a  nutting  party,  which  Mr.  Perkins 
enables  us  to  give  on  the  following  page,  and  re¬ 
call  the  time  in  which  he  participated  in  such  a 
scene.  How  vividly  all  presents  itself  in  mem¬ 
ory;  the  fine  air  of  the  clear  autumn  morning; 
the  golden  burs  of  the  chestnuts  shining  against 
the  dark  green  leaves ;  the  pleasant  “  -woodsy  ” 
smell ;  the  climbing  and  beating  the  trees ;  the 
gathering  the  nuts ;  the  pricking  with  the  burs ; 
the  young  companions — and  all  that  go  to  make 
up  a  happy  day  at  chestnuting.  Leaving  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  tell  its  story  of  a  nutting  frolic,  we  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  tree  itself.  The  chestnut 
is  neither  the  best  of  timber,  nor  the  best  of 
fuel,  but  it  is  valuable  for  both  these  uses.  For 
fencing  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  and  its 
lumber  is  now  in  great  request  for  interior  fin¬ 
ishing.  Its  wood  makes  a  valuable  charcoal ;  its 
fruit  is  always  in  demand,  and  brings  a  good 
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price.  Two  great  points  in  favor  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  are  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  it  renews  itself  after  being  cut 
down.  It  grows  freely  in  any  soils  that  are  not 
too  wet,  and  is  hardy  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  it  being  found  native  from  the  43d  par¬ 
allel  to  as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  chestnut 
presents  many  claims  to  those  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  tree  planting,  not  only  as  valuable  for  the 
treeless  portions  of  the  West,  but  for  those 
lands  of  the  East  which  can  only  be  made  re¬ 
munerative  by  covering  them  with  forests:  the 
great  obstacle  to  its  introduction  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  seed  or  the  plants. 
The  seeds  are  not  usually  kept  by  seedsmen,  as 
they  soon  become  worthless,  and  unless  one  has 
friends  in  a  locality  where  chestnuts  grow,  they 


are  not  easy  to  obtain.  As  to  the  matter  of 
plants,  wc  notice  that  Messrs.  Storrs,  Harrison 
&  Co.,  of  Painesville,  0.,  make  a  specialty  of 
them,  and  offer  them  at  moderate  prices.  Those 
who  wish  to  grow  the  trees  from  the  seed, 
should  make  arrangements  to  procure  the  nuts 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  they  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  received.  A  wide  drill  is  opened  and  the 
nuts  scattered  rather  thickly,  the  spaces  between 
them  are  to  be  filled  by  sprinkling  soil  among 
them,  and  then  covering  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  leaves.  In  the  spring  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  is  to  be  raked  off,  and  when 
the  young  plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  two, 
fine  soil  is  drawn  up  to  them.  Squirrels,  go¬ 
phers,  and  mice,  will  destroy  the  nuts  if  they 
discover  them,  and  in  localities  where  these 


pests  abound,  the  seeds  must  be  kept  until 
spring.  They  should  be  mixed  with  .three  times 
their  bulk  of  dry  sand.  They  are  said  to  retain 
their  vitality  if  packed  in  perfectly  dry  moss. 
The  chestnut  can  be  readily  transplanted  if  re¬ 
moved  while  young,  and  nursery  trees  that  have 
been  transplanted  twice,  the  tap-root  being  re¬ 
moved,  are  quite  as  likely  to  live  as  most  other 
deciduous  trees.  Our  native  chestnut  is  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  European,  differing  in  the  size  of  its 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  ours  is  much  smaller,  but  at 
the  same  time  superior  in  sweetness  and  flavor. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  product  of  our 
wild  trees,  some  of  them  yielding  fruit  twice  the 
size  of  the  average.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
selection  and  cultivation,  the  size  of  the  nuts  of 
the  American  variety  could  be  greatly  improved. 
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The  Virginia  Itea. 

The  Itea  is  one  of  several,  pretty,  native  shrubs 
that  have  failed  to  find  a  place  in  our  ornamen¬ 
tal  collections,  probably  for  the  reason  that  no 
dealer  has  seen  fit  to  praise  them  in  his  cata¬ 


virginia  itea, — (Itcci  Virginica.) 

logue.  This  spring  we  flowered  the  Itea  for  the 
first  time,  and  though  we  had  frequently  seen 
the  wild  plant,  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  such 
a  pleasing  addition  to  our  collection.  The 
shrub  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  is  much 
disposed  to  branch,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
small  branch,  bears  a  spike-like  raceme  about 
three  inches  long,  of  rather  crowded  white 
flowers.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Itea  is  found 
along  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  southward, 
and  naturally  grows  in  wet  places,  though  it 
flourishes  well  in  almost  any  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  suckers  and  by  seeds.  The  shrub 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  enough  known  to  have 
received  a  common  name;  its  botanical  one, 
Itea,  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  Willow,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  applied  to  this  plant  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  willow-like  rapidity  of  its  growth. 


The  Pyracanth  Thorn  for  Hedges. 

The  Pyracanth  Thorn,  Crataegus  Pyrcicantlia, 
is  a  small  evergreen  shrub  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  abundantly  furnished  with  thorns 
and  its  small,  horizontal  branches  terminate  in 
sharp  points.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  green; 
its  small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  followed  by  small,  red  ber¬ 
ries  which  are  in  such  profusion  and  give  such 
a  glow  to  the  plant  during  winter  that  the 


French  call  it  Buisson  ardent,  or  Burning-bush. 
Its  berries  are  not  much  eaten  by  birds,  and  as 
they,  as  well  as  the  foliage,  remain  on  all  winter, 
the  plant  is  a  very  ornamental  one.  It  is  used 
in  Europe  for  covering  walls,  and  is  sometimes 
grafted  standard  high  upon  the  Hawthorn  to 
make  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  We 
are  not  aware 
that  it  is  there 
employed  as  a 
hedge  plant.  In 
the  southern 
portions  of  this 
country  it  has 
been  thoroughly 
tested  for  hedg¬ 
ing,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer 
admirably;  this 
and  the  McCart¬ 
ney  Rose  being 
the  two  favorite 
plants  for  live 
fences.  The  late 
Thomas  Affleck, 
writing  for  Tex¬ 
as,  considers  the 
Pyracanth  the 
most  valuable  for 
hedges  for  that 
country,  and  that 
it  requires  only 
one  -  fourth  the 
care  that  the 
Osage  Orange 
does.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  plant 
is  not  hardy 
at  the  North, 
though  it  en¬ 
dures  the  win¬ 
ters  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  Some 
years  ago  a  seed¬ 
ling  Pyracanth 
sprung  up  in  an 
English  nursery, 
which  bore  orange-colored  fruit,  and  plants  of 
this  were  propagated  under  the  name  of  White- 
fruited,  as  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  red-fruited  sort.  Frequently  these  va¬ 
rieties  arc  not  as  hardy  as  the  type ;  but  Messrs. 
Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  have  found 
the  White-fruited  Pyracanth  to  be  more  hardy 
than  the  red,  it  having  in  their  grounds  stood 
unharmed  through  the  severest  winters.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and  makes  a  most  compact  and 
impenetrable  hedge.  The  Pyracanth  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  about  six  inches  long,  made  in 
the  fall,  and  set  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the 
ground.  The  nursery  bed  should  be  mulched 
in  summer,  and  the  plants  should  remain  in  it 
for  a  year.  The  proper  time  to  set  the  hedge  is 
the  fall,  as  the  plants  start  very  early  and  are  im¬ 
patient  of  removal  in  spring.  In  the  engraving 
we  give  a  small  twig  of  the  natural  size  to  show 
its  thorny  character  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves ; 
also,  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  one  of  fruit,  both  of 
which  are  smaller  than  in  our  common  thorns. 


are  then  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  will  range  from  55°  to  75°,  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  moisture.  By  this  treatment, 
Rhubarb  may  be  had  from  January  to  April. 
The  roots  may  be  placed  wherever  there  is 
the  necessary  temperature ;  light  is  not  neces¬ 


Forcing  Rhubarb. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Forcing  Rhubarb  is  one  y  the  simplest  of  all 
our  forcing  or  forwarding  operations.  The 
roots  are  dug  from  the  open  ground  in  fall,  put 
close  together  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and  soil  sifted 
in  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots ;  they 


WHITE-FRUITED  PYRACANTH  THORN. 

sary  at  all,  in  fact  the  stalks  of  Rhubarb  are 
much  more  crisp  and  tender  when  forced  with¬ 
out  exposure  to  direct  light;  hence  the  roots 
may  be  placed  in  the  furnace  room  of  a  cellar, 
under  the  staging  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  an  ear¬ 
ly  forcing  grapery.  A  florist  in  Boston,  a  few 
years  ago,  told  me  that  he  had  sold  enough 
Rhubarb  grown  under  his  greenhouse  stages,  to 
pay  his  coal  bill,  (over  $100),  besides  having  all 
he  wanted  for  his  family  use.  Rhubarb  is 
forced  quite  extensively  by  some  of  our  market 
gardeners ;  the  method  pursued  by  them  is  to  lift 
the  roots  from  the  open  ground  in  the  fall,  place 
them  as  closely  together  as  possible  in  such  pits 
or  frames  as  are  used  for  hot-beds,  but  about 
two  feet  deep,  sifting  in  soil  so  as  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  roots.  On  the  approach  o( 
cold  weather,  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  a 
foot  or  so  of  dry  leaves,  and  so  remains  until 
about  the  first  of  February,  when  the  leaves  are 
removed  and  sashes  placed  on  the  frames.— - 
Sometimes  this  is  not  done  until  March,  tins 
sashes  being  then  used  which  have  been  cover¬ 
ing  cabbage  plants  through  the  winter.  But  lit¬ 
tle  ventilation  is  given  to  the  frames  at  this  cold 
season,  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  frame  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
so  as  to  forward  the  crop.  It  greatly  aids  the 
forwarding  if  the  sashes  are  covered  up  at  night 
by  straw  mats  or  shutters  to  retain  the  heat. 

Rhubarb  so  forced  matures  about  one  month 
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before  it  is  marketable  from  the  open  ground, 
and  averages  about  $10  for  each  3x6  foot  sash. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  forcing 
to  some  extent  injures  the  roots,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  only  practised  by  those  who  have  a 
surplus.  By  the  system  of  propagating  from 
seed,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  these 
columns  in  March  last,  the  roots  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  trifling  expense.  As  then  stated,  three 
year’s  time  is  required  for  their  maturity. 

— — - **»-« tomi  t  - - — - 

The  Gigantic  Digger-Wasp. 

Every  year  we  are  in  the  receipt  of  specimens 
of  a  very  large  and  showy  wasp,  which  is  the 
Gigantic  Digger-wasp,  Stizus  grandis.  The 
Digger-wasps  belong  to  several  genera,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  true  wasps  in  not  fold¬ 
ing  up  their  wings  when  at  rest,  in  having 
generally  oval  eyes,  and  their  legs  furnished 
with  numerous  bristly  hairs.  They  make  their 
nests  for  the  most  part  in  the  ground  where 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  young  are  rear¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  the 
Digger-wasps  is  the  manner  in  which  they  pro¬ 


vide  food  for  the  larva,  or  young.  The  larva 
is  carnivorous,  and  the  parent  wasp  places  in 
the  cell  with  the  egg  a  store  of  food  sufficient 
to  supply  its  wants  until  it  attains  its  growth 
and  undergoes  its  transformation  to  the  perfect 
insect.  This  food  consists  of  the  bodies  of  va¬ 
rious  insects  and  spiders ;  in  Texas  there  is  a 
wasp  which  uses  the  Tarantula  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Giant  Digger-wasp  uses  the  Locust 
{Cicada)  as  food  for  its  young.  The  singular  fact 
concerning  it  is  that  the  wasp  does  not  kill  the 
insect,  but  stings  it  in  a  manner  to  paralyze  it 
so  that  it  can  offer  no  resistance,  w  leaving  it 
sufficiently  alive  to  : . u  goon  eating  con¬ 

dition  for  the  young  of  the  wasp.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  the  Giant  Digger-wasp,  from  the 
American  Entomologist  for  March,  1869,  in 
which  number  of  that  excellent  journal  will  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  numerous 
species  of  wasps  which  have  similar  habits. 


’Plants  that  will  Bloom  in  Winter. 

BY  VETER  HENDERSON. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  (the  first  week  in 
October)  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country, 
the  flower  borders  are  yet  in  profusion  of  bloom, 
and  most  of  our  lovers  of  plants  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  Geranium,  Verbena, 
Rose,  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope,  and  scores  of  other 
plants  that  have  bloomed  profusely  during  the 
summer  months,  cannot  now  be  lifted,  pot¬ 
ted,  and  placed  in  the  parlor  or  greenhouse,  and 
continue  to  bloom  there  during  the  winter 
months.  Experience  tells  us  that  such  cannot 
be  the  case ;  there  are  few  plants  that  can  be 
lifted  at  this  seasoii  without  more  or  less  muti¬ 


lation  of  the  roots,  and  this  injury  to  the  roots 
is  what  does  the  mischief.  When  a  strong 
growing  Rose  or  Geranium,  for  example,  is  dug 
up,  it  may  seem  to  have  been  but  little  injured 
at  the  roots,  but  the  feeding  or  “working  roots,” 
as  we  call  them,  are  almost  invariably  torn  off; 
and  before  the  plant  can  recuperate,  its  ability 
to  flower  is  suspended  for  months  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  plants  that  we  grow  for  cut- 
flowers  in  winter,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
grown  in  flower-pots  of  size  suited  to  their  needs. 
As  a  rule,  the  diameter  of  the  flower-pot  should 
be  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  plant.  The 
exceptions — plants  that  can  be  lifted  from  the 
open  border  and  placed  in  pots,  and  that  will 
bloom  in  winter,  are  the  following: 

Monthly  Roses. — The  plants  sold  by  the  florists 
for  setting  out  in  spring  usually  average  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  bight.  Such  plants,  if  lifted 
now  with  all  the  earth  that  will  adhere  to  the 
“ball,”  and  carefully  potted,  watered,  shaded 
and  kept  cool  for  a  week — during  the  month  of 
October,  outside  in  the  open  air  is  best — will 
bloom  from  January  throughout  the  winter,  if 
an  average  of  60  degrees  can  be  maintained. 
Carnations  of  all  varieties  may  be  treated 
precisely  as  directed  above  for  Roses. 

Geraniums  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  provided  they  were  old  plants  when 
put  out  in  spring  and  have  remained  stunt¬ 
ed  in  growth;  if  they  have  grown  luxuri¬ 
antly  and  extended  their  feeding  roots, 
then  they  will  not  be  likely  to  do  well. 

Chrysanthemums ,  if  carefully  lifted,  and 
kept  cool  and  partially  shaded  out-doors 
until  middle  of  Nov.,  may  be  had  in  bloom 
in  the  parlor  or  greenhouse  a  month  later. 

Double  'Neapolitan  Violets  may  be  lifted 
and  treated  in  the  same  way;  but  be  care¬ 
ful  in  all  cases  not  to  place  them  too  soon 
under  cover,  no  frost  will  likely  be  severe 
enough  to  injure  them  or  Chrysanthemums 
before  the  middle  of  November.  With  tropical 
plants  the  case  is  different.  If  any  of  these 
are  yet  out  in  the  borders,  they  must  be 
lifted  at  once,  and  carefully  shaded  and  watered 
and  kept  from  getting  chilled  by  covering  with 
glass,  at  night  at  least,  as  soon  as  lifted.  Of 
these  best  suited  for  winter  flowering  are  the 
Boumrdias  of  all  kinds,  Begonias  (winter  flow¬ 
ering),  Poinsettias,  Salmas ,  and  Heliotropes.  But 
the  same  rule  applies  to  them  as  to  the  hardier 
sorts ;  if  they  have  not  been  plants  of  good  size 
when  planted  in  spring  (1  or  2  year  old  plants) 
that  have  made  but  moderate  growth,  they  will 
not  do  so  well ;  at  least  will  not  flower  as  early 
for  the  reason  that  the  fibrous  roots  will  be  in¬ 
jured  in  lifting.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide 
that  the  stronger  and  healthier  a  plant  looks  in 
the  fall  as  it  grows  in  the  open  border,  the  worse 
it  will  answer  to  lift  for  winter  flowering;  while 
a  stunted  plant  that  has  made  but  little  growth 
is  the  better,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  fewer 
feeding  roots  to  injure. 

The  varieties  of  plants  just  named,  such  as 
Roses,  etc,,  being  hardy,  need  not  be  placed  in 
the  parlor,  frame,  or  greenhouse,  until  the  frost 
has  been  hard  enough  to  kill  down  Dahlias, 
Heliotropes,  etc.  But  those  classed  as  “  Tropi¬ 
cal,”  should  bo  protected  as  soon  as  lifted.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  light  and  be  watered  spar¬ 
ingly  until  they  begin  to  make  white,  or  work¬ 
ing  roots,  which  mry  be  ascertained  by  turning 
the  ball  out  of  the  pot,  handling  it,  of  course,  so 
carefully  as  not  to  disturb  it.  If  a  choice  of  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  had,  that  for  plants  named  as 
“  Tropical  ”  should  range  from  GO1-1  to  70°.  That 
for  those  of  the  hardy  section  from  50°  to  60°. 


Treatment  of  a  Diseased  Pear-tree. 


In  the  spring  of  1869  a  Bloodgood  pear-tree 
in  my  garden  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease  called  Yellows  in  peach-trees.  I  had  just 
come  into  possession  of  the  garden  and  am  not 
able  to  tell  the  past  history  of  the  tree.  About 
one-third  of  the  tree  was  badly  affected,  and  the 
tip  ends  of  the  branches  in  other  parts  were 
dead  or  dying.  There  was  not  a  blossom  upon 
the  tree,  though  it  had  been  there  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Considering  the  tree  nearly  worthless, 
I  concluded  to  experiment  with  it,  and  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  top  close  down  to 
the  trunk.  The  remainder  was  cut  back  severe¬ 
ly,  removing  all  the  affected  parts.  The  tree 
took  a  new  start  under  this  treatment;  sent 
out  vigorous  shoots  from  the  trunk  below  the 
large  wounds,  made  a  foot  or  more  of  wood  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  formed  blossom 
buds  abundantly.  This  spring  the  ground  was 
liberally  manured,  and  the  tree  blossomed,  and 
set  with  more  fruit  than  it  could  mature.  After 
some  thinning  I  gathered  a  fine  crop  of  pears, 
the  first  I  ever  raised  of  this  variety,  after  repeat¬ 
ed  trials  and  failures.  The  wood  of  the  Blood- 
good  does  not  seem  to  be  healthy.  It  needs  as 
much  cutting  back  as  the  peach-tree,  and  requires 
a  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  On  moist  land  the 
fruit  lacks  flavor.  Connecticut. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


There  was  so  much  grading  and  road  making 
to  do  last  spring,  that  flower  gardening  did  not 
receive  as  much  attention  as  I  intended  to  give 
it.  Nevertheless  I  have  managed  to  try  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  things,  and  to  grow  others  which,  if 
not  altogether  new,  I  had  never  cultivated  be¬ 
fore.  The  drouth  has  been  severe  upon  shrubs, 
but  the  subtropical  plants  have  reveled  in  it. 

Coleuses  have  been  very  fine,  and  new  ones 
have  become  so  numerous  that  one  can  hardly 
keep  track  of  them.  The  old  Coleus  Verschaf- 
feltii  holds  its  own  by  the  side  of  all  the  new 
comers.  A  circular  bed  of  it,  edged  with  Arte¬ 
misia  Stelleriana  makes  a  fine  display.  Of  the 
many  Golden  Coleuses,  Her  Majesty  has  pleased 
me  best;  when  the  plants  become  old,  and  the 
leaves  take  on  their  peculiar  bronzy  tinge,  they 
may  be  properly  called  “golden.”  Albert  Vic¬ 
tor,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  are  all  good,  and  somewhat 
alike,  but  differing  in  the  width  of  the  yellow 
margin  and  depth  of  the  body  color  of  the  leaf. 

The  Glory  Pea,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  has  af¬ 
forded  much  satisfaction.  I  put  out  one  plant 
that  had  been  started  under  glass,,  and  sowed 
seeds  at  the  same  time.  The  early  plant  spread 
over  a  circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  exhausted  by  its  abundant  bloom, 
those  from  the  seed  sown  in  place  took  up  the 
work,  and  between  them  both  we  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  these  gorgeous  flowers  from  June  until 
frost.  Dr.  Iv.  trained  his  up  to  supports,  and 
the  red  spider  made  havoc  with  them,  and 
they  soon  stopped  flowering,  while  ours,  which 
trailed  upon  the  ground,  were  not  touched. 

Double  Geraniums. — It  is  likely  that  the 
days  of  single  geraniums  are  numbered,  as  the 
recent  double  ones  show  qualities  much  superior 
to  those  first  introduced.  The  Gloirede  Nancy 
and  some  others,  are  too  shy  flowering.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pfitzer  is  a  free  flowering  dwarf,  with  a 
brilliant,  light  scarlet  flower  and  a  good  truss. 
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Marie  Lemoine  is  also  a  dwarf,  and  produces 
freely  large,  rosy-pink  trusses — botli  capital. 

T Stomas. — I  am  glad  to  hear  from  tire  deal¬ 
ers  that  the  “Red-hot  Poker-Plant”  is  becoming 
popular,  Rs  long  spike  of  scarlet  makes  a  fine 
glow  in  the  October  sun.  It  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter  with  a  little  covering.  Dr. 
K.  had  a  fine  clump  of  it ;  last  fall  he  built  a 
large  box  around  it,  which  he  filled  with  leaves, 
and  put  on  a  cover.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
plants  were  hardly  checked;  and  this  spring 
they  were  all  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  bloomed 
in  Jul}".  But  who  wanted  “red-hot  pokers” 
last  July? — We  were  better  satisfied  to  have 
ours  come  at  a  cooler  season. 

White  Zinnias — from  some  seed  from  Mr. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  have  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  flowers  came  very  double,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  scarlets  and  crimsons  appear 
quite  white,  but  when  taken  by  themselves,  they 
are  only  greenish-white.  They  are  now  very 
satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  by  careful  selection  of 
flowers  for  seed,  a  pure  white  will  be  obtained. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. — Last  spring  I  sowed 
the  seeds  of  this  new  variety,  and  after  setting 
out  a  row,  had  several  plants  over,  which  were 
given  to  some  amateur  friends.  All  theirs  did 
splendidly,  and  so  did  ours  up  to  just  the  point 
when  the  fruit  should  ripen.  The  soil  on  which 
they  were  placed  was  poor,  and  the  drouth  was 
quite  too  much  for  them.  Such  a  setting  of  fruit 
was  wonderful  to  see,  but  the  promise  was  not 
fulfilled — in  short,  the  crop  was  a  failure.  In 
such  trials  how  cautious  we  should  be  not  to 
praise  or  condemn  from  a  single  experience.  I 
might  honestly  say  of  the  Trophy,  “I  have 
tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure.”  But  it  is  n’t,  for 
there  is  my  friend  over  the  river,  who  had  some 
of  the  same  plant's,  but  whose  soil  was  better 
and  who  did  not  suffer  so  from  drouth ;  he  had 
splendid  fruit.  So  with  another,  up  at  Engle¬ 
wood,  to  whom  I  gave  a  few  of  my  seeds.  1 
have  seen  Col.  Waring’ s  crop,  and  had  fruit 
from  Iona  Island  and  several  other  sources,  and 
am  quite  convinced — notwithstanding  my  own 
want  of  success — that  the  Trophy  is  by  far  the 
best  tomato  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  tasted  for 
size,  solidity,  productiveness,  and  flavor. 

Garden  Tools. — There  are'  two  tools  that 
seem  to  be  about  perfect.  One  is  Swain’s 
Lance-head  hoe,  and  the  other  Hexamer’s 
Prong-hoe.  When  one  becomes  accustomed  to 
these,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  do  without  them.  For 
loosening  the  soil  after  a  rain,  and  all  rather  deep 
working  of  the  soil  that  is  to  be  done  by  hand, 
Hexamer’s  hoe  is  capital.  The  Lance-head  hoe 
looks  like  an  insignificant  tool,  but  one  who  can 
handle  it  properly  can  do  a  wonderful  amount 
of  work  with  it ;  while  for  weeding  and  dressing 
the  soil  among  plants  which  stand  close,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  equal  it.  It  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  baj'onet  hoe,  and  should 
quite  supersede  it. 


Bulbs  and  Bulb  Peddlers. 


To  enjoy  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  flow¬ 
ers  the  garden  affords  in  spring,  we  must  have 
some  bulbs.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths, 
Crown  Imperials,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Bulboco- 
diums,  and  others,  are  so  early  and  so  welcome 
that  we  should  hardly  feel  that  we  had  a  garden 
if  they  were  wanting.  “But  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive  ” — so  they  are,  if  you  are  a  bulb  fancier 
and  wish  named  sorts,  and  the  newest  at  that ; 


but  if  one  is  a  real  lover  of  flowers  and  will  be 
content  to  take  good,  but  less  novel  things,  he 
can  get  along  with  a  moderate  sum.  The  best 
way  in  this  case  is  to  disregard  what  the  cata¬ 
logues  say  in  regard  to  names  and  colors,  and 
send  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
bulbs  to  a  responsible  dealer  (sec  advertising 
columns),  requesting  him  to  send  you  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  or  such  kinds 
as  may  be  desired.  The  selection  being  left  to 
the  dealer,  he  will  be  able  to  give  more  for  the 
money  than  if  specified  varieties  are  named. 
The  bulbs  can  go  by  mail,  and  when  received 
they  should  be  planted  at  once.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  bulb  bed  where  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  family  room,  so  that  the 
flowers  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Have  a  good,  light,  rich  soil,  and  if  the  bed  is 
an  oval  one,  put  the  taller  growers  in  the  center 
and  the  lowTer  ones  near  the  margin.  As  to  size 
they  will  run,  Crown  Imperials,  the  tallest, 
Narcissuses,  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  Bulboco- 
diums, Crocuses, and  Snowdrops.  Place  the  bulbs 
from  two  to  four  inches  apart  and  cover  from 
twro  to  three  inches  deep,  according  to  size. 
Before  the  ground  freezes  hard,  put  over  the  bed 
a  few  inches  of  coarse  stable  manure,  leaves,  or 
other  litter,  and  let  it  remain  until  spring.  Such 
a  bed  may  remain  several  years  without  being 
disturbed.  These  directions  will  serve  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  early  spring  flowers,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  bulb  culture.  Bulb 
fanciers  need  no  directions  from  us.  We  like 
to  see  the  products  of  their  skill  in  culture,  but 
still  better  do  we  like  to  see  bulbs  made  “every¬ 
body’s  flowers.”  We  have  given  advice  how  to 
buy  bulbs.  How  not  to  buy  them  is  of  the 
bulb  peddlers. 

Just  about  these  days,  these  gentlemen  appear, 
and  they  generally  come  in  pairs.  One  can  “no 
English  spraclie,”  and  his  companion  interprets 
and  explains  that  his  friend  has  just  arrived 
with  an  invoice  of  Bulbs  from  Holland  or  Ger¬ 
man}',  as  the  case  may  be,  and  having  no  money, 
he  is  compelled  to  sell  very  cheaply.  Then,  if 
allowed,  he  will  exhibit  flaming  pictures  repre¬ 
senting  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  etc.,  of  mar¬ 
vellous  size  and  coloring,  such  as  nature  has 
never  yet  dreamed  of.  He  will  sell  you  a  blue 
Gladiolus  or  Tulip,  or  a  scarlet  Hyacinth,  just 
as  readily  as  he  will  those  of  their  proper  colors. 
They  have  trafficked  largely  in  Japan  Lilies  of 
late  years,  since  the  interest  has  been  so  great  in 
these.  The  Lilium  Auratum,  or  Gold-banded 
Lily  of  Japan,  was  a  great  card  with  them  when 
the  bulbs  commanded  $5  each ;  and  such  was 
the  specious  talking  of  the  rascals,  that  they  oc¬ 
casionally  imposed  on  florists  and  nurserymen, 
whose  experience  should  have  protected  them. 
A  well-known  florist,  of  a  town  on  the  Hudson, 
purchased  in  1867  one  hundred  of  “  Lilium  Aura¬ 
tum”  from  a  Bulb  Peddler  for  $80,  half  in  cash, 
and  half  in  a  note,  which  only  was  to  be  paid 
upon  their  proving  true  1  The  Lilium  Auratum 
proved  to  be  the  common  white  lily,  ( L .  candi- 
dum ,)  worth  at  wholesale  $6  per  100.  The  ped¬ 
dler  has  not  yet  called  for  payment  of  the  note, 
and  Bulb  Peddlers  since  that  day  have  learned 
to  give  the  establishment  of  our  friend  a  wide 
berth.  Another  fellow  had  the  audacity  to 
palm  off  a  bulb  of  the  common  Tiger,  or  Orange 
Lily,  as  a  new  Japanese  novelty,  for  $5, on  one 
of  our  best  bulb  experts  in  the  City  of  New  York 
— he  does  not  like  to  hear  of  the  transaction 
now  from  his  friends.  If  professional  florists 
are  now  and  then  swindled  by  these  rascals,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  amateurs  are  easy 
prey.  The  Tuberose  is  a  universal  favorite 
with  all  classes  who  love  flowers,  but  presents 
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no  variety  of  color — nothing  but  its  own  white, 
ness — but  our  bulb  peddler  is  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  amateur  friends,  and  supplies 
them  with  any  required  color.  If  by  chance  the 
“Blue”  Tuberose  turns  out  a  hyacinth,  or  the 
“Scarlet”  one  a  gladiolus,  our  bulb  merchant 
is  not  usually  at  hand  to  discuss  the  question. 


Insects  on  the  Evergreens. 

There  are  several  insect  enemies  to  the  ever¬ 
greens,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  unusually 
abundant  this  year.  We  have  noticed  marked 
instances  of  their  destructiveness  in  various 
places.  The  insects  we  have  seen  as  well  as 
specimens  that  have  been  sent,  are  the  larvae  of 
a  Saw-fly,  several  species  of  which  infest  the 
pines,  spruces,  and  other  coniferous  trees  culti¬ 
vated  for  ornament.  Lophyrus  dbietis  attacks 
the  Fir  and  Pitch  Pine  ;  L.  Abottii  is  found  up¬ 
on  the  White  Pine;  and  L.  Leconteii  infests 
the  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines.  Referring  to 
wTorks  upon  entomology  for  full  descriptions, 
we  briefly  say  that  the  perfect  insects  are 
only  about  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the 
larvae,  which  do  the  mischief,  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  in  the  different  species, 
and  are  yellowish  with  green,  and  in  some, 
black  stripes.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves, 
and  the  caterpillars  feed,  often  in  considerable 
numbers  together,  upon  the  foliage,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  tree.  The  one  which  infests  the 
White  Pine  is  often  found  as  late  as  November. 
The  larvae  when  full-fed,  spin  tough  cocoons 
either  upon  the  trees,  or  descend  to  the  ground 
and  spin  among  the  dead  leaves,  etc.  They  can 
only  be  attacked  in  the  larva,  or  caterpillar 
state,  and  are  said  to  be  easily  killed  by  carbol¬ 
ic  soap,  whale  oil  soap,  or  tobacco  water.  Many 
are  destroyed  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees 
early  in  the  morning  when  they  are  torpid. 
Being  so  small  and  so  near  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  the  caterpillars  are  not  usually  noticed 
until  the  appearance  of  the  tree  shows  that  it 
has  sustained  some  injury. 


Trees  on  Sandy  Soil,  without  Manure. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  one  of  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Agriculturist ,  has  a  place  near  the 
sea-coast  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  very 
sandy,  and  manure  in  adequate  quantities  cannot 
be  obtained.  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
editors  Mr.  A.  gives  some  of  the  difficulties  he 
has  encountered  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a 
garden  and  ornamental  grounds  in  such  an  un¬ 
promising  spot.  His  management  of  the  soil 
for  trees  promises  good  results ;  and  as  his  meth¬ 
od  may  be  of  use  to  others,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  the  substance  of  his  account.  Last 
fall  the  land  was  limed  and  marled  and 
sowed  to  rye,  using  guano  at  the  rate  of  400 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  This  spring  deep  furrows  were 
opened,  seven  feet  apart,  and  young  maple  and 
other  trees,  about  two  feet  high,  were  planted 
in  the  furrows.  In  May,  when  the  rye  was  well 
headed  out,  but  before  the  grain  had  formed,  it 
was  plowed  under  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
providing  a  mulch,  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  stalks  and  roots,  furnishing  food  for  the 
trees.  Early  in  August  he  plowed  again  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  sowed  buckwheat  with 
guano.  As  soon  as  the  grain  of  the  buckwheat 
began  to  form,  this  was  turned  under,  and  rye 
with  guano  sown  again.  This  crop  of  rye  will 
be  turned  under  next  spring.  Trees  treated  in 
this  way  stood  the  drouth  much  better  and  grew 
more  than  similar  ones  which  had  been  mulched 
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three  inches  thick  ■with  salt  hay,  while  the  cost 
of  mulching  was  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  sowing  and  plowing  in  the  rye  and 
buckwheat.  In  view  of  a  recent  statement  that 
on  account  of  the  past  summers  drouth  the 
nurserymen  at  Geneva  (N.  Y.),  alone  lost  up- 


native  potato. — ( Solatium  Fendleri.) 

wards  of  $100,000  in  small  trees,  Mr.  Allen  says : 
‘•Had  they  sown  rye  and  plowed  it  in  as  I  did, 
they  would  probably  have  saved  all ;  and  their 
rows  need  not  have  been  over  4  ft.,  perhaps  5  ft. 
apart.  Their  land  being  rich,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  had  twice  the  growth  of  rye  I  had. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  mulch  a  nursery  of 
over  twenty  acres,  it  would  require  so  much 
hay  or  straw;  but  to  grow  rye  between  the 
rows  they  may  easily  mulch  thousands  of  acres. 
Moreover,  it  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  saves 
the  necessity  of  cultivation.  The  grain  is  not 
permitted  to  form,  and  above  all,  not  to  ripen  ; 
and  the  stalks  and  leaves  which  draw  their 
nourishment  mainly  from  the  atmosphere,  are 
added  to  the  soil.  The  growth  of  the  rye  does 
not  injure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  when 
plowed  in  at  the  proper  time,  adds  to,  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  richness  of  the  land.” 


A  Native  Potato. 


Chili,  Peru,  and  the  neighboring  islands  are 
believed  to  be  the  home  of  our  cultivated  po¬ 
tato.  The  writer,  while  exploring  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Mexico,  in  1851,  was  delighted 
to  find,  as  he  supposed  at  the  time,  the  potato 
growing  wild  in  that  region.  The  plant  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  diminutive  potato,  and,  as  small 
tubers  were  found,  it  seemed  very  likely  to  be 
Solarium  tuberosum  in  its  original  condition. 


Circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  preservation 
and  transmission  of  the  fresh  tubers,  but  dried 
specimens  were  made.  It  was  found  upon 
reaching  home  that  the  plant  had  already  been 
described  by  Doct.  Graj’,  as  Solarium  Fendleri , 
in  honor  of  Mr.  A.  Fendler,  who  had  just  be¬ 
fore  made  a  bo¬ 
tanical  journey 
through  New 
Mexico.  This 
spring  we  re¬ 
ceived  through 
the  kindness  of 
a  friend  a  few 
tubers  of  the 
same  Solanum, 
which  enabled 
us  to  grow  it. 

The  plant  is 
much  smaller 
than  the  com¬ 
mon  potato, from 
which  it  princi¬ 
pally  differs  in 
the  nearly  uni¬ 
form  size  of  the 
lobes  of  its 
leaves,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  en¬ 
graving  taken 
from  a  living 
specimen.  The 
friend  to  whom 
we  are  indebted 
for  the  tubers 
observed  that  it 
threw  up,  at  a 
considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the 
main  plant, stems 
which  sprung 
from  long  under¬ 
ground  runners. 

We  have  not 
noticed  this  ten¬ 
dency  in  our 
own  plants  thus 
far.  Several  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  have  this  Solanum 
in  cultivation;  and  should  cultivation  lead  to 
its  improvement,  our  readers  will  be  apprised 
of  the  fact.  There  is  abundant  room  for 
amelioration,  as  the  tubers  of  the  wild  plant 
are  hardly  as  large  as  a  boy’s  marble. 

- m  i  - 

The  Locust  and  Ailantiius.  —  A  New 
Jersey  correspondent  writes  that  he  visited  a 
Locust  grove  through  which  were  distributed 
a  number  of  Ailanthus-trees.  The  Locusts 
Avere  50  or  GO  feet  high,  and  had  never  been 
troubled  by  the  borer,  while  trees  not  over  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  off  were  badly  injured.  He 
asks  if  we  or  any  of  our  correspondents  have 
ever  known  the  Ailantiius  to  protect  the  Locust 
from  the  borer.  We  have  not,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  fortunate  discovery  if  it  were  found  to 
be  the  case,  as  it  would,  as  our  correspondent 
states,  “  add  millions  to  the  rvealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  He  asks  if  Ave  ever  knew  any  insects  to 
attack  the  Ailantiius.  The  Ailantiius  silk-worm 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country  several 
years  ago,  as  an  experiment,  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  naturalized  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  it  makes  havoc  Avitli  the  trees  in  some  of 
the  streets.  There  is  also  a  web-worm,  which 
lives  in  communities,  and  destroys  the  leaves. 
It  is  the  larva  of  (Eta  oompta,  a  small,  but  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  moth.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is 
very  abundant,  as  Ave  only  occasionally  see  it. 


The  Japanese  Irises. 

Last  summer  we  saw  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Janies  Hogg,  at  Yorliville,  N.  Y.,  a  bed  of 
Irises,  the  roots  of  which  had  been  sent  from 
Japan,  by  his  brother  Thomas.  The  Iris  in  its 


NEW  JAPANESE  IBISES. 

various  species  is  a  favorite  with  us,  and  this 
one  from  Japan  struck  ns  as  a  charming  novel¬ 
ty.  The  foliage  is  not  glaucous,  like  that  of  the 
usually  cultivated  kinds,  but  is  of  a  dark  green, 
the  leaves  being  about  two  feet  long,  and  less 
stiff  than  in  the  common  species.  The  flowers, 
instead  of  having  the  petals  recurved  in  the 
usual  manner,  are  flat,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  where  they  are  about  a  third  less  than  the 
natural  size.  The  colors  range  from  white 
and  the  faintest  lilac,  through  blue  to  deep  pur¬ 
ple,  and  present  an  agreeable  variety  in  their 
veinings.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  was  of  a  rich  purple  Avitli  golden  markings 
in  the  center ;  and  the  one  on  the  right  was  white, 
delicately  veined  Avitli  lilac.  Many  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  sIioav  a  strong  tendency  to  become  double. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  description  of 
this  species,  but  have  the  impression  that  we 
have  seen  it  noticed  somewhere  as  Iris  Japoni- 
ca.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy.  Some 
careful  cultivator,  by  hybridizing  this  with  other 
species,  might  produce  some  interesting  results. 


Frosts. — It  is  often  the  case  that  after  a  few 
frosty  nights,  Ave  have  many  days  of  fine  weath¬ 
er,  and  if  plants  can  be  protected  during  the 
early  frosts,  their  season  may  be  prolonged. 
Straw  mats,  a  sheet,  or  even  newspapers,  sup¬ 
ported  above,  but  not  touching,  the  plants,  will 
protect  them  from  the  usual  early  frosts. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


Household  Ornaments— Grass  Bouquets. 


The  introduction  of  a  number  of  annual  flowers, 
which,  when  dry,  retain  their  form  and  color,  has 
made  wiuter  bouquets  very  popular.  These  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  as  they  are  called,  when  carefully 
dried  and  made  up  with  skill,  form  pleasing  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  household  ;  but  at  their  best  they  are 
not,  to  our  taste,  so  desirable  as  bouquets  of  dried 
grasses.  Mauy  of  the  grass  bouquets  that  we  see 
arc  failures,  for  the  reason  that  the  maker  of  them 
tried  to  crowd  too  much  into  them.  A  collection 
of  the  rarest  and  most  elegant  grasses,  if  tied  into 
a  bunch  and  crowded  into  a  heavy  vase,  will  fail 
to  be  pleasing.  The  beauty  of  grasses  depends 
upon  their  ease  and  freedom  from  restraint.  Some 
color  the  grasses  or  incrust  them  with  alum  erys- 


A  BOUQUET  OF  DRIED  GRASSES  AND  FERNS. 


tals,  processes  which  we  do  not  think  add  to  their 
beauty,  however  much  it  may  to  their  showiness. 
Seeds  of  several  kinds  of  “  ornamental  ”  grasses 
are  to  be  had  of  the  seedsmen,  but  few  of  these  pro¬ 
duce  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  may  be  found 
growing  in  the  wild  state.  There  are  numerous 
wild  grasses  which  are  suitable  to  use  in  bouquets, 
but  as  they  as  a  general  thing  have  no  common 
names,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate  them 
by  their  botanical  ones.  The  best  way  is  to  collect 
whatever  grasses  seem  suitable  that  we  meet  with 
in  our  rambles,  tie  them  in  small  parcels  and  dry 
them  in  the  shade  in  a  place  free  from  dust.  Some 
berries  of  the  Wax-work  ( Celastrus),  and  ferns  dried 
between  paper,  or  in  a  large  book,  will  be  useful 
to  combine  with  the  grasses.  For  a  grass  bouquet 
the  great  trouble  is  to  find  a  suitable  vase  or  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Those  sold  as  flower  vases  are  altogether 
too  heavy  in  style  to  correspond  with  the  airiness 
of  the  grasses  they  are  to  hold.  Last  year,  in  June, 
we  figured  a  stand  for  cut  flowers ;  something  of 
this  kind  is  most  suitable  for  an  ornament  of  dry 
grasses.  As  no  water  is  needed,  some  such  a  stand 
could  be  very  easily  contrived.  A  glass  tube  or 
solid  rod  of  glass,  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  long,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  the  druggists  or  instrument  makers.  This 
is  to  be  fitted  into  a  round  block  of  wood,  heavy 
enough  to  answer  for  a  firm  base,  and  at  Us  top 
furnished  with  a  funnel  or  trumpet-shaped  recep¬ 
tacle  to  hold  the  stems  of  the  grasses.  This  recep¬ 
tacle  may  be  covered  with  paper  of  some  neutral 
tint,  or  may  have  mosses  and  lichens  gummed  upon 
it.  For  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  grasses  in 
such  a  stand  as  this  no  dPrections  can  be  given ; 
each  individual  can  display  her  taste  in  the  matter. 


The  aim  should  be  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  allow  each  kind  of  grass  to  show  its  nat¬ 
ural  habit.  The  wooden  base  of  the  stand  can  be 
concealed  by  the  dried  fern-leaves,  and  cones,  ber¬ 
ries,  and  nuts  may  be  introduced.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  delicate  Climbing  Fern 
can  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  such  an  ornament 
by  twining  one  of  its  stems  around  the  glass  rod. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  an  ornament  of  grasses 
arrauged  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested. 


Mending  and  Making  Over. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Young  girls  often  find  a  great  deal  of  fascination 
in  their  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  but  look 
with  horror  upon  the  mending  basket.  But  when 
they  once  learn  to  patch  and  darn  nicely ,  they  can 
find  pleasure  in  such  work,  too.  There  is  scope 
for  a  good  deal  of  artistic  talent  in  mending  old 
clothes.  For  instance,  if  both  knees  of  a  pair  of 
trowsers  have  grown  ragged,  put  on,  if  possible, 
large  patches  of  equal  size,  with  corners  rounded, 
and  if  of  different  stuff  from  the  garment,  of  as 
harmonious  color  as  you  can  find,  making  your 
stitches  small  and  even ;  and  I  am  sure  both  wearer 
and  mender  ought  to  find  a  certain  gratification  of 
taste  in  those  patches.  And  so  with  a  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted  patch  or  darn  on  any  garment.  It  is  worth 
while  to  learn  to  patch  and  darn  well ;  but  not  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  mending  old,  coarse, 
every-day  garments  that  will  last  but  a  short  time 
after  they  once  come  to  mending.  A  strong  patch 
quickly  sewed  on  with  coarse  thread  is  best  in  such 
cases;  but  I  am  often  surprised  to  see  how  long 
a  garment  may  be  kept  in  use  by  a  little  patching — 
the  “stitch  in  time,” — after  it  seems  just  about 
ready  to  throw  by. 

Stocking  darning  can  be  done  more  easily  and 
smoothly  by  slipping  a  small,  round  or  egg-shaped 
gourd,  or  a  rubber  ball,  inside  the  toe  or  heel  you 
arc  mending.  Let  your  yarn  start  far  enough  back 
from  the  actual  hole,  to  run  the  thin  place  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  at  the  same  time  that  you  fill  up  the 
hole.  In  crossing  the  threads  weave  them  in  even¬ 
ly,  like  the  dear  old  splint  bottoms  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  chairs — running  your  needle  over  one 
thread,  then  under  one,  alternating  with  the  rows. 
Long  cotton  and  merino  stockings  majr  be  cut  over 
of  the  same  size,  but  with  shorter  legs,  or  of  small¬ 
er  size.  Some  women  make  all  the  stockings  of 
the  youngest  members  of  their  families  in  this  way 
— and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  apt  to 
make  the  ankles  too  loose  and  bagging,  but  this  is 
not  necessary.  Men’s  boots  sometimes  wear  large 
holes  in  their  socks  when  almost  new,  and  in  such 
cases  good  patches  can  be  knit  in,  cutting  out  the 
hole  square  or  oblong,  taking  up  the  stitches,  and 
knitting  on  a  patch  as  large  as  the  hole.  This  may 
be  darned  down  on  the  other  three  sides.  New 
heels  are  often  knit  into  old  stockings  by  careful 
house-keepers.  It  is  well  to  line  the  heels  of  men’s 
coarse  socks  with  strong  drilling  or  denim. 

A  convenient  darning  bag  is  made  in  the  form  of 
an  apron,  with  three  or  four  deep  pockets  across 
the  bottom.  If  brown  linen  or  gingham  is  used, 
the  apron  maybe  cut  off  eight  or  tun  inches  longer 
than  the  desired  length,  and  this  extra  length 
turned  up  on  the  apron  to  make  the  pockets,  being 
stitched  securely  between  the  different  compart¬ 
ments.  There  should  be  a  large  pocket  for  the 
ragged  stockings  of  each  week ;  a  pocket  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  darning  yarn,  including  good  Shet¬ 
land  wool  for  nice  merino  stockings,  and  nun’s 
cotton  or  floss,  for  fine  cotton  ones  ;  also  a  pocket 
for  pieces  of  old  stockings,  and  cloth  suitable  for 
linings. 

Every  spring  and  fall  there  is  some  altering  over 
to  be  done,  and  there  is  economy  in  it,  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  does  not  pay  to  make  over  fabrics  that 
are  so  tender  with  age  that  they  will  begin  to  crack 
and  fall  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  you  have  finished 
repairing  them.  But  it  does  often  pay  to  turn 
skirts  of  dresses  upside  down,  or  wrong  side  out, 
or  front  for  back.  Sheets  that  have  grown  thin  in 


the  middle  will  often  last  much  longer  than  other¬ 
wise,  if  ripped  open  and  sewed  together  on  the 
other  edges  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  do  this  if  you 
have  a  sewing  machine,  or  little  girls  to  do  the 
over  sewing. 

Just  here  a  word  about  sewing  machines.  They 
will  not  run  themselves.  So  if  you  are  overbur¬ 
dened  with  care  and  work,  don’t  fancy  that  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  is  going  to  relieve  you.  Better  put  out 
your  sewing  to  some  poor  woman  who  has  bought 
a  machine,  hoping  to  earn  her  living  by  it.  I 
know  a  seamstress  in  a  large  town,  who  says  she 
has  more  sewing  brought  to  her  from  families 
where  sewing  machines  are  owned,  than  from  fam¬ 
ilies  that  are  destitute  of  them.  A  sewing  machine 
needs  frequent  use  to  keep  it  in  the  best  order. 

Some  mending  may  be  saved  by  making  aprons 
for  small  children  lo  button  on  the  shoulders,  so 
that  they  can  be  worn  with  either  side  in  front. 
Leave  the_  shoulders  open  a  few  inches  down  into 
the  sleeves,  for  ease  in  putting  the  garment  on  and 
off.  Children’s  drawers  are  best  to  be  cut  alike  iu 
front  and  back,  the  knees  can  be  worn  so  much 
longer  without  mending.  A  great  deal  too  much 
altering  is  done  just  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
fashions  ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  woman 
of  small  means  to  keep  up  with  fashion  comfortabljn 
Thousands  of  them  are  all  the  time  trying  it,  how¬ 
ever.  ^AVe  choose  between  “two  masters”  daily, 
though  not  always  intelligently.  In  the  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  in  outward  adorning,  wo 
fall  behind  the  times  in  mental  culture.  The  cares 
of  dress  are  cares  as  really  as  any  others,  and  they 
write  as  deep  wrinkles  on  our  faces,  but  such 
wrinkles  do  not  beautify  old  age  like  the  liues 
traced  by  thought  and  affection.  For  the  sake  ot 
beaut3r  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  best  to 
choose  simple  styles  of  dress,  and  to  venture  t« 
be  old-fashioned  sometimes,  and  save  time  and 
thought  for  other  objects. 

- - - »  O  m  - ►-«**■ - 

Water  in  the  House. 

The  best  plan  for  having  a  supply  of  water  in  tlio 
house,  is  to  have  a  tank,  which  was  full}’  described  iu 
May  last,  on  page  108.  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  and  some  other  expe¬ 
dient  must  be  resorted  to.  AVe  gave  in  the  House¬ 
hold  Department  in  May,  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  “  AAr”  brought  water  into  the  house.  This 
gave  hints  to  “  M.  R.,”  who  says  :  “  Not  altogether 
liking  the  idea  of  a  barrel  overhead  iu  the  bath¬ 
room,  from  its  liability  to  leak,  and  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  room,  I  carried  into  effect 
the  following  plan :  Our  house  is  built  of  stone, 
with  an  offset  caused  by  one  part  extending  10  feet 
further  south  than  the  other,  thus  forming  an 
angle ;  there  is  a  piazza  in  this  offset,  and  in  this 
angle,  about  3  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  piazza,  and 
of  course  outside  of  our  bath-room,  I  placed  a  hogs¬ 
head  (first  bound  with  iron  hoops,  well  cleansed 
and  painted)  on  boards  laid  on  three  strong  joists. 
These  joists  rest  on  white  oak  scantling  and  are 
secured  to  each  wall  by  having  heavy  irons  made 
of  worn  wagon  tire  driven  into  the  wall  between  the 
stones,  four  under  each  piece,  thus  making  it  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  free  of  the  roof.  The  water  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  hogshead  by  means  of  a  short  con¬ 
ductor,  attached  to  the  main  spout  at  the  comer  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  A  notch  about  4  inches 
wide  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  hogshead  on  the  side 
from  the  wall,  and  has  a  piece  of  bent  tin  tacked  in 
it,  which  projects  far  enough  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  out  clear  of  the  sides  into  another  short  spout 
to  the  one  along  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  thence  to  the 
cistern  under  the  kitchen ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  every  rain  the  supply  in  the  hogshead  is 
kept  up  without  watching  or  waste.  The  water  is 
drawn  in  the  bath-room  through  a  spigot  soldered 
in  one  end  of  a  %  iu.  lead  pipe,  running  straight 
through  the  wall  and  into  the  hogshead  3  inches 
from  the  bottom.  The  bath-tub  stands  with  one 
end  under  the  spigot,  the  wastewater  being  carried 
off  through  another  lead  pipe  1)4  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub  through  the 
floor  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
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-wall  into  a  tin  conductor  under  the  roof  of  piazza. 
The  whole  expense,  bath-tub,  hogshead,  irons, 
paint,  spigot,  and  pipes,  was  less  than  fifteen  dollars. 
The  tub  is  made  of  lj^-in.  white  pine  plank,  well 
white-leaded  at  the  joints  and  fastened  together 
with  large  screws,  and  painted  inside  and  out  with 
several  coats.  The  holes  through  the  wall  of  the 
house  I  made  with  chisel  aud  crowbar,  and  (after 
inserting  the  pipes)  masoned  them  up  again  in  less 
than  two  hours,  without  any  assistance.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  think  it  a  very  cheap  and  convenient 
summer  arrangement.  For  winter,  we  will  not  al¬ 
low  the  water  in  the  hogshead,  for  freeziug  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  pipes ;  but  we  think  it  will 
answer  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  it  has  a 
southern  exposure.” 

-  t  —  .iia^ar - *  «*- - 

Preserving  Crab-Apples. 

BY  “L.  J.  B.,”  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fruit  is  prepared  by  first  cutting  out  all  de¬ 
cayed  portions  ;  then  wash  clean,  and  place  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  fruit  entirely. 
Have  a  tight-fitting  lid  to  the  kettle  aud  boil,  over  a 
moderate  fire,  until  the  fruit  Is  soft  enough  to  pierce 
with  a  straw ;  drain  off  the  water,  and  strain  through 
a  coarse  cloth  or  jelly  bag,  and  set  it  aside  for  jelty. 
The  apples,  in  boiling,  will  have  burst  their  skins, 
which  are  easily  removed ;  the  cores  arc  taken  out 
by  pushing  them  through  from  the  blossom  end, 
with  a  goose  quill  or  a  stick  of  equal  thickness, 
being  careful  to  press  the  stem  end  against  the 
fingers  to  prevent  breaking  the  apple.  The  fruit 
is  now  ready  to  preserve  whole  or  to  make  into 
marmalade;  for  cither,  the  proportions  are  :  4  lbs. 
of  fruit,  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1  pint  of  water.  Put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  the  preserving  kettle,  set 
it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  then  drop  in  the  fruit, 
(if  it  is  to  be  done  whole,)  boil  until  clear,  and  re¬ 
move  into  a  jar.  If  there  is  more  syrup  than  will 
be  needed,  boil  down  to  the  desired  quantity;  pour 
it  over  the  fruit  while  Hot,  and  cover  with  a  cloth, 
cut  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  and  tie  down.  This 
cloth  I  dip  into  a  cement  made  of  two  parts  of 
bees-wax  to  one  of  rosin,  adding  enough  tallow  or 
lard  to  keep  it  from  cracking.  While  the  whole  is 
warm,  I  draw  the  cloth  tightly  over  the  top  of  the 
jar  and  tie  down.  To  make  marmalade,  the  boiled 
fruit  must  be  mashed  to  a  pulp  before  being  added 
to  the  syrup,  and  then  boiled  and  stirred  until  it 
becomes  clear,  which  is  usually  in  half  an  hour. 

For  making  jelly,  I  use  equal  portions  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  the  fruit  was  boiled,  (which  has  been 
previously  strained),  and  sifted  sugar.  I  sel¬ 
dom  resort  to  the  scales.  One  tumbler,  even 
full,  of  sugar  to  one  of  the  juice,  gives  the  re¬ 
quired  proportions  for  all  jellies;  boil  as  for  other 
jellies,  and  put  up  in  the  same  way.  Many  persons 
fail  in  making  jellies  by  endeavoring  to  boil  too 
large  a  quantity  at  one  time.  I  have  always  found 
better  success  with  3  quarts  or  less  of  juice  at  a 
boiling,  than  when  I  have  undertaken  more. 

Hair  Dyes— The  Hair. 

In  August  we  published  a  report  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  hair  dyes,  stating  that  15  out  of  16  contain¬ 
ed  lead.  The  number  of  inquiries  asking  about  the 
10th  one,  which  contained  no  lead,  has  been  amus¬ 
ing.  We  might  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  writing 
had  we  said  that  the  lGtli  dye  contained  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  which  is  nearly  as  objectionable  as  lead. 
The  receipt  of  so  many  letters  upon  the  matter  of 
hair  dye  leads  us  to  ask,  why  dye  the  hair  at  all  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  efficient  preparation  for 
changing  the  color  of  the  hair,  which  lias  not  a 
metallic  base,  and  which,  by  its  continued  use,  is 
not  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  health.  But 
leaving  the  question  of  health  out  of  consideration, 
it  seems  to  us  an  utterly  useless  practice.  We  say 
useless,  because  it  deceives  no  one.  A  person  who 
dyes  the  hair  may  think  it  so  cleverly  done  that  it 
will  appear  like  the  natural  color.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  any  one  with  half  an  eye  for  color  will 
deteet  dyed  hair  across  the  room  or  street.  If  the 


hair  turns  gray,  let  it  be  gray  rather  than  sail  under 
false  colors.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  argument 
for  dyeing  the  hair  that  does  not  apply  equally  well 
to  painting  the  checks.  Yet  many  who  color  the 
hair  would  be  horrified  if  any  one  should  suggest 
the  use  of  rouge. - A  word  about  the  treat¬ 

ment  of  the  hair.  There  is  much  less  use  made  of 
hair  washes  and  the  like,  than  there  was  some  years 
ago,  but  much  more  than  there  ought  to  be.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  way  of  knowing  the  composition  of 
many  of  these,  we  can  assert  that  as  a  general  thing 
they  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  induce  people 
to  take  care  of  their  hair.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
a  preparation  called  “Balm  of  Columbia,”  was 
exceedingly  popular.  It  was  an  “herby  ”  smelling 
wash,  but  it  was  a  capital  thing  for  the  hair.  The 
directions  were  to  wet  the  hair  thoroughly  with  the 
“Balm,”  and  brush  with  a  stiff  brush  for  half  an 
hour.  The  whole  value  of  this  celebrated  “  Balm  ” 
lay  in  these  directions — and  they  are  good  to  this 
day,  though  the  stuff  they  accompanied  has  long 
ago  passed  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  There 
is  wondrous  virtue  in  a  stiff  hair  brush,  well  applied. 
The  majority  of  the  brushes  sold  are  poor  things, 
fit  only  to  polish  the  hair.  Don’t  buy  a  brush  by 
the  back,  but  by  the  bristles  ;  these  should  be  un¬ 
bleached  and  uneven — unbleached  that  they  may 
retain  their  elasticity  the  longer,  and  set  unevenly 
in  order  that  the  brush  may  penetrate  better.  Have 
a  brush  that  will  go  through  the  hair,  quite  down 
to  the  scalp,  and  use  it  thoroughly,  daily ;  and  there 
will  be  very  little  need  of  anything  beyond  water 
as  a  hair  wash.  Avoid  shampooing  liquids,  as  they 
contain  a  strong  alkali,  which  removes  the  dandruff, 
etc.,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  takes  out  the 
natural  oily  secretion  of  the  scalp.  Castile  soap 
and  water  will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious,  though 
a  little  more  troublesome  in  its  application.  A 
solution  of  borax  is  frequently  used  to  cleanse  tlxe 
hair,  and  so  is  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Where  the  hair 
is  brushed  thoroughly  there  will  seldom  be  any  need 
of  applying  oil ;  though  there  are  some  whose  hair 
is  so  very  dry  that  a  little  oil  seems  a  neccssit}',  and 
beef  marrow  or  a  solution  of  castor  oil  in  alcohol 
are  frequently  used.  Glycerine  dissolved  in  water 
or  Bay-rum  makes  a  pleasing  hair  dressing. 


Rolliches— Tripe. 


Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  sent  us  ameth- 
od  of  preparing  tripe,  which  was  essentially  the  old 
Dutch  disli  called  Rolliches.  It  is  now  to  be  found 
in  those  parts  of  New  Jersey  where  the  Dutch  de¬ 
scendants  retain  not  only  the  customs,  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  ancestors.  As  we  have  mislaid  our 
correspondent’s  article,  we  give  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  tripe  in  this  form,  as  followed  in  one  of  the 
primitive  neighborhoods  above  referred  to.  The 
tripe  being  well  cleaned,  is  cut  into  large  squares, 
a  paunch  making  eight  or  ten  pieces.  Beef,  fat  and 
lean,  is  cut  into  strips  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  and 
as  much  laid  upon  each  piece  of  tripe  as  this  will 
conveniently  envelop.  Salt  and  pepper  are  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  the  beef  as  it  is  laid  in,  and  then  the  tripe 
is  sewed  up  so  as  to  enclose  the  meat.  The  rolls 
are  put  into  a  pot  with  water  and  hoiled  gently  un¬ 
til  so  thoroughly  done  that  they  may  be  penetrated 
by  a  straw ;  they  arc  then  removed  from  the  water, 
put  under  a  weight  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  fat 
being  skimmed  off,  equal  parts  of  liquor  and 
vinegar  arc  used  to  cover  the  rolliches,  which  aro 
placed  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel.  The  rolliches  arc 
sliced  and  eaten  cold,  or  warmed  up  with  some  of 
the  liquor. 


Odd  Washing  Fluid  Recipes. 


Among  replies  to  our  request  some  time  ago 
for  recipes  for  washing  fluids,  were  some  com¬ 
pounds  containing  ingredients  that  were  quite  use¬ 
less,  and  whatever  efficiency  they  possessed  was  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  of  them.  One  reads 
thus :  Crude  Potash,  1  lb.,  or  1  box  of  Concentrated 
Lye ;  Sal  Ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  Salts  of  Tartar,  1  oz. ; 
Boiling  Water,  3  gallons.  Mix,  and  when  cool,  put 


into  a  stoue  jug.  Soak  the  clothes  over  night,  soap 
the  most  soiled  parts  and  boil  in  water,  to  every 
two  pailfuls  of  which  %  of  a  teacupful  of  the  liquid 
has  been  added.  The  value  of  this  mixture  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  potash  or  concentrated  lye,  which 
are  carbonate  of  potash.  Salts-of-Tartar  is  nothing 
but  a  white  and  pure  form  of  the  same  thing,  and 
the  sal-ammoniac  must  be  quite  useless. 

Another  is:  1  gallon  of  water ;  1  oz.  Saleratus;  1 
teaspoonful  Tartaric  acid;  1  do.  Sal-Soda;  6  oz. 
Gum  Tragacanth,  or  in  case  of  no  gum,  1  lb.  of  good 
bar  soap.  Dissolve  together.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  “great  §5  recipe.”  Saleratus  and  sal-soda  are 
so  similar  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  both. 
The  Tartaric  acid  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is 
neutralized  by  the  saleratus  and  soda,  and  in  turn 
neutralizes  them,  and  renders  the  mixture  the  less 
efficient.  The  gum  tragacanth  is  just  so  much 
foreign  matter  to  be  removed  in  rinsing. 

The  oddest  of  all  is  1  oz.  White  Vitriol,  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  so¬ 
lution  to  be  mixed  in  a  quart  of  soft  soap,  and  this 
to  be  added  to  the  water  necessary  to  boil  the 
clothes.  This  is  31  grains  of  white  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  zinc)  to  a  boilerful  of  clothes — a  very  small 
quantity,  and  as  it  is  quite  decomposed  by  the  soap 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  of  what  use  it  can  be. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 


without  Tff i  1  E-i  or  Egg's.- 

By  Mrs.  Philip.  Soak  dry  bread  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water.  Add  suffi¬ 
cient  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  for  a  small  pudding, 
half  a  teacupful  of  chopped  suet  or  butter,  and  dried 
fruit  which  has  been  soaked  over  night,  or  canned 
or  fresh  fruit.  Mix  well  together,  adding  a  little 
allspice.  The  pudding  is  put  into  a  greased  tin 
pail,  a  cloth  placed  over,  and  the  cover  put  on. 
The  pail  is  set  in  a  kettle  containing  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter  to  come  half  way  up  thepail ;  boil  for  two  hours, 
or  more  for  a  large  pudding.  To  be  eaten  with  sauce. 

Apple  rasad  Tapioca,  JPtiflUlisjg-.— By 

Armouck.  Put  a  teacupful  of  tapioca  into  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  cold  water,  over  night.  In  the  morning 
set  it  where  it  will  become  quite  warm,  but  not 
cook.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  peel  half  a 
dozen  sour  apples  and  steam  them  until  tender. 
Put  them  in  the  pudding  dish,  add  a  teacupful  and 
a  half  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  a  teacupful  of  water 
to  the  soaked  tapioca,  and  pour  over  the  apples. 
Slice  a  lemon  very  thin  and  distribute  the  slices 
over  the  top  of  the  pudding.  Bake  slowly  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  a  perfect 
jelly.  Eat  warm  or  cold,  as  you  like. 

Apple  .Felly  for  Tarts.  —  By“W.” 
Cut  and  core  apples,  without  paring,  cover  them 
with  water  and  let  them  cook  slowly  in  an  earthen 
dish  until  the  apples  look  red ;  then  pour  into  a 
bag  and  gently  squeeze  out  all  the  liquid  that  will 
flow  freely.  Boil  the  liquor  again  about  half  an 
hour,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice,  and  boil  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  will 
prove  a  firm,  nice  jelly,  and  requires  but  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  sugar. 

Cansiillo  BBreail. — By  Mrs.  E.  Lea.— Scald 
well  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal  and  add  to 
it  enough  canaille  to  make  a  thin  sponge  with  3 
quarts  of  milk,  (or  milk  and  water  mixed).  Add 
%  a  cup  baker’s  yeast.  Set  this  about  7  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  at  bed  time  mix  it  stiff  with 
canaille  and  two  tablespoonfuls  molasses.  Bake 
in  the  morning. 

Mrs,  S.  Buckley  says  :  “I  use  canaille  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  or  alone,  mixed  in  the  same  way  as  that;  I 
use  it  for  common  pastry,  adding  a  little  fine  flour,  * 
and  for  molasses  cakes.  Minute  puddings  may  be 
made  by  boiling  any  desired  quantity  of  milk,  and 
stirring  in  the  canaille  very  gently  to  prevent 
lumps  ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  ;  eat  with  sauce, 
sugar  and  cream,  or  butter. 

AoiBit  Elixa's  Cake.- One  cup  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sour  cream,  nearly  two  cups  of  flour, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  as  preferred. 
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Jugglcfs  in  India. 

BY  “  G'ARLETON.” 

One  morning  when  I  was  in  India  I  heard  the  beating  of 
a  drum  and  the  squeaking  of  a  flageolet  under  my  window. 
It  was  not  inspiring  music.  The  drummer  did  not  play 


with  such  spirit  as  some  of  the  boys  played  who  went 
into  the  army,  and  the  flageolet  had  an  unpleasant  squeak 
to  it.  I  was  too  weary  with  traveling  and  too  tired  of 
sight-seeing  to  look  out  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Be¬ 
sides  it  was  a  very  iiot  day,  and  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade. 
I  had  my  coat,  vest,  stockings,  and  shoes  oil',  and  was 
lying  on  a  couch  with  a  punka  going  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  a  few  inches  above  my  face.  Do  you  ask  what  a 
punka  is  ? — It  is  a  great  fan.  India  is  a  very  warm  coun¬ 
try  in  summer,  and  the  Europeans  and  few  Americans 
who  live  there  are  obliged  to  resort  to  many  expedients 
to  keep  cool.  The  Hindoos  being  natives  of  the  country, 
can  bear  the  heat ;  but  foreigners  from  cooler  climes  wilt 
like  a  cabbage  plant  after  being  transplanted  on  a  hot 
June  morning.  One  of  their  contrivances  for  keeping 
cool  is  the  punka,  or  fan.  It  is  a  heavy  frame  covered 
with  cotton  cloth  and  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  can  be  swung  just  over  your  bed  when 
you  are  asleep,  or  above  the  table  when  you  are  at  din¬ 
ner,  or  a  little  above  your  head  when  you  are  writing  or 
reading.  All  Europeans  living  in  India  have  punkas  in 
their  houses,— in  bed-rooms,  parlors,  dining-rooms,  and 
in  their  stores.  When  you  go  to  church  on  Sunday  you 
will  see  one  swinging  backward  and  forward  over  the 
minister’s  head  while  he  is  preaching ;  another  over  the 
singers,  and  a  dozen  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  They 
are  kept  in  motion  by  Hindoo  boys  who  stand  or  sit  out¬ 
side  of  the  house,  and  who  keep  pulling  a  cord  that  goes 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  is  attached  to  a  frame  of 
the  punka.  There  are  two  pullers  to  each  punka  who 
take  turns  through  the  day  and  night.  Another  con¬ 
trivance  is  a  fanning  mill,  placed  outside  of  the  house 
under  the  piazza,  with  a  long  spout  entering  a  window. 
Two  men  take  turns  at  the  crank  blowing  wind  into  the 


building.  If  they  did  not  raise  the  wind  in  some  way  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  live  there 
during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  The  punka  was  going 
over  my  head  and  the  puller  was  keeping  time  with  the 
drummer  when  my  Hindoo  landlord,  with  a  groat  white 
turban  on  his  head  nearly  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket, 
looked  into  my  room  and  said,  “Don’t  you  want  to  see 
the  jugglers?” — “Certainly.” — I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  them  and  wanted  to  see  them  very  much,  and  went 
out  and  sat  upon  the 
veranda  while  the 
jugglers  went  through 
their  performances. 
There  were  three  or 
four  persons  in  the 
party  who  all  made  a 
low  bow  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  ground. 
They  were  snake 
charmers  as  well  as 
jugglers.  They  sat  in 
a  row,  one  beating  the 
drum,  another  playing 
the  flageolet,  while  a 
third  had  an  anaconda 
coiled  round  one  arm, 
and  around  his  neck. 
The  anaconda  was 
about  twelve  feet  long, 
and  its  wide,  flat  head 
was  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  It 
opened  its  mouth,  ran 
out  its  tongue,  and 
flashed  its  eyes  and 
twisted  its  head  about 
in  such  a  snaky  way 
that  I  did  not  like  the 
look  of  him  at  all.  A 
fourth  had  a  large, 
greenish  snake  wound 
round  his  arm.  One 
of  the  charmers  made 
a  low,  clucking  sound, 
and  the  slimy  crea¬ 
ture  unwound  himself, 
crawled  down  to  the 
ground  and  started  for 
the  veranda  to  make 
our  acquaintance. 
When  he  was  almost 
up  to  our  feet,  the 
charmer  made  a  differ¬ 
ent  cluck,  and  the 
snake,  after  giving  a 
hiss  and  running  out 
its  red-forked  tongue, 
and  flashing  its  fiery 
eyes,  went  back  and 
coiled  himself  once 
more  around  the  fel¬ 
low’s  arm.  There  were 
two,  large,  earthen  jars  upon  the  ground  and  now  as  the 
charmer  made  another  cluck,  two  cobras  raised  their 
heads  above  one  of  the  vessels.  The  bite  of  the  cobra 
is  very  deadly.  The  poison  strikes  instantly  through  the 
system,  paralyzes  it,  and  brings  on  death  very  quickly. 

The  charmer  made  a  whispering  noise  and  they  came 
creeping  over  the  side  of  the  jar  and  wound  themselves 
in  coils  upon  the  ground  just  as  a  sailor  coils  a  rope  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  There  they  were  with  their  heads 
nearly  a  foot  above  the  center  of  the  coil,  waving  them 
backward  and  forward  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and 
the  two  sharp  fangs  in  their  upper  jaw  exposed,  their 
eyes  flashing  and  their  tongues  in  motion.  Cobra  de 
Capella  is  a  Portuguese  word,  meaning  hooded  snake,  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  “  hooded  snake,”  because  it 
has  a  sort  of  hood  upon  its  head.  The  charmer  struck 
at  them  with  his  fingers,  and  they  struck  back  again. 
When  they  are  enraged  they  show  their  anger  by  puffing 
up  their  hoods,  by  hissing,  flashing  their  eyes,  and  strik¬ 
ing  at  every  thing  near  them.  As  the  charmer  continued 
to  plague  them  they  became  very  wrathful.  How  their 
eyes  flashed  !  now  their  tongues  went !  And  what  a 
hissing  they  made  I  They  seemed  angry  enough  to 
strike  their  tormentor  dead.  They  are  -very  slow  mo¬ 
tioned,  and  as  there  was  no  danger  that  they  would  get 
at  us,  we  sat  and  watched  them  with  composure  ;  besides 
we  knew  that  the  charmers  had  them  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol  ;  for  when  they  were  as  angry  as  they  could  be,  he 
gave  a  low  whistle  which  calmed  them  in  a  moment  and 
sent  them  back  into  the  jar.  Then  the  charmer  put  his 
hand  into  another  vessel  and  took  out  a  dozen  or  more 
great  scorpions.  Their  sting  causes  excrutiating  pain — 
far  worse  than  that  of  hornets.  These  were  as  large  as 
some  of  the  crabs  that  live  along  our  Ocean  shores,  and 
were  ugly  looking  creatures ;  but  he  handled  them  as  calm- 
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iy  as  if  they  were  canary  birds,  or  white  mice,  or  any 
other  harmless  tiling.  Ho  hung  them  upon  his  cars, 
upon  his  bare  arms  as  if  they  were  bracelets,  and  the 
creatures  never  thought  of  harming  him.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  see  the  power  of  these  charmers  over  such  venom¬ 
ous  creatures.  There  are  some  men  in  the  world  who 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  remarkable  power  over  tho 
lower  order  of  creation. 

But  these  jugglers  could  do  some  very  clever  tricks— 
some  that  would  puzzle  you  completely.  They  have  one 
trick  that  the  sleight  of  hand  performers  in  this  qountry 
never  have  been  able  to  imitate.  It  is  called  the  mango 
trick.  I  did  not  sec  it,  but  other  men  have  witnessed  the 
performance  and  I  cannot  doubt  their  word.  Tho  mango 
is  a  very  delicious  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  Bartlett  pear, 
with  a  flavor  like  that  of  tho  strawberry.  It  grows  on  a 
small  tree.  The  juggler  first  smooths  a  place  on  the 
ground,  places  a  basket  over  it  and  covers  it  with  a  cloth. 
Then  he  sits  down  beside  it,  reaches  his  arms  under  tho 
basket,  moves  them  slowly,  as  if  working  with  his  hands, 
singing  a  low  song.  After  a  while  he  raises  the  basket 
and  you  see  a  mango  plant  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
growing  where  a  few  moments  before  you  saw  only 
smooth  ground  1  Ton  think,  perhaps,  that  lie  had  the 
plant  in  the  basket  and  sot  it  out ;  but  if  you  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  basket  or  the  cloth  you  would  have  found  no 
plant  concealed.  He  puts  the  basket  over  the  plant 
again,  sits  down  once  more  and  waits  for  tho  plant  to 
grow.  In  a  few  moments  he  raises  tho  covering  a  second 
time  and  you  see  a  plant  two  feet  high !  Again  he  covers 
it,  waits  awhile  to  have  it  grow,  and  at  the  third  raising 
yon  will  sec  a  ripe  mango  on  the  plant.  He  will  present 
it  to  you  and  you  can  assure  yourself  by  eating  it  that  it 
is  not  a  make  believe,  but  genuine  fruit ! 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  done  ?  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
Some  months  ago  tho  editor  of  tho  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist  showed  you  how  conjurors  do  some  of  their  puzzling 
feats,  but  this  mango  trick  of  tho  East-India  jugglers 
beats  all  others.  Of  course  they  do  not  make  a  plant 
grow  there  ;  it  is  only  a  trick ;  but  the  deception  is  so 
perfect  that  it  seems  to  be  a  reality.  If  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  plants  in  that  way  they  could  beat  nature  ;  for  it 
takes  weeks  and  months  for  nature  to  grow  a  tomato 
plant  or  a  cabbage,  and  years  to  produce  a  mango  tree. 
If  they  could  do  it  in  reality  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
employ  a  few  of  them  to  raise  crops  when  the  crops  wore 
likely  to  fail ;  but  there  is  nothing'rcal  in  what  they  do. 

But  nature  beats  these  jugglers  at  their  own  game. 
The  cleverest  sleight-of-hand  performer  in  the  world 
cannot  do  what  nature  is  doing  right  before  our  eyes  all 
the  time — doing  a  million  things  more  marvelous  than 
the  mango  trick.  Nature  has  no  tricks ;  her  perform¬ 
ances  arc  all  real.  The  more  we  think  it  over  the 
more  we  shall  see  that  while  tho  jugglers  of  the  East  are 
masters  in  the  art  of  deception,  Nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  more  wonderful  performer ;  and  that  all  of  her  opera¬ 
tions  arc  real  and  worthy  of  our  study  and  admiration. 


No.  393.  Illustrated  Rebus—  Having  an  agricultural  ap¬ 
plication. 


No,  394.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  well  known  proverb. 
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Here’s  fun !  Not  boisterous,  rollicking  fun,  but  fun  in 
a  quiet  way— only  four  of  you,  and  having  a  real  good 
time.  “Four?— I  see  only  three,” — says  some  hoy  or 
girl.  The  fourth  one  is  you  who  are  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  is  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  faces  there 
that  we  are  sure  you  must  feel  pleased  at  seeing  them. 
The  boy  with  the  fiddle  is  beaming  with  pleasure,  because 
he  knows  he  is  amusing  his  little  brother  and  sister. 
Happiness  is  very  “ketching,”  as  some  old-fashioned 
people  say,— almost  as  much  so  as  unhappiness,  about 
which  we  wont  talk  just  now.  How  many  of  you  ever 
saw  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  ?  Probably  most  boys  who  live 
on  farms,  but  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  young 
readers  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  we  shall  have  to 
tell  them  how  it  is  made.  You  know  that  a  corn-stalk 
has  a  great  number  of  joints— places  where  the  leaves 
start,  marked  by  a  slightly  raised  ring.  There  is  a  joint, 
several  inches  of  stalk,  ano'ther  joint,  another  space,  and 
so  on  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  stalk  between 
the  joints  is  not  entirely  round— a  perfect  cylinder  like  a 
piece  of  a  broom-lmndle,  but  there  is  abroad,  flat  groove, 
which  is  first  on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  and  above  the  nest 
joint  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  alternately.  Now  to 
make  a  fiddle,  we  need  three  joints  and  two  of  the  spaces 
between  them.  One  of  these  sections,  between  two 
joints  is  the  handle  of  the  fiddle,  and  the  other  the  body. 
Now  for  the  strings ;  we  take  a  knife  and  run  it  along 
the  edge  of  the  groove  before  spoken  of,  just  beneath  the 
surface  so  as  to  separate  a  shred  of  the  stalk  from  one 
joint  to  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  done  to  the 
other  side  of  the  groove,  and  we  have  now  two  loose 
strings  which  are  attached  at  each  end  to  the  joints. 
Now  we  must  whittle  out  a  couple  of  wooden  pegs  to 


answer  as  bridges,  which  we  slip  under  the  strings, 
thus  stretching  them  quite  tight — not  too  tight,  or  they 
will  break.  Then  the  bow — that  is  made  just  like  the 
fiddle.  Having  made  both  fiddle  and  bow  you  may  then 
play  a  tune  with  them — if  you  can.  “What!  can’t  you 
make  music  with  it?” — Well,  you  can  imagine  it  is 
music;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  capital  squeak.  Music!  it 
depends  altogether  upon  who  makes  it,  and  whose  ears 
listen  to  it.  Don’t  you  suppose  it  is  music  to  those  little 
ones  who  have  watched  their  brother  make  the  fiddle  ? 
After  all  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  do,  as  the  motive  with 
which  we  do  it,  that  gives  happiness.  Those  little  ones 
understand  it,  and  the  rude  fiddle  of  their  loving  brother 
gives  to  them  more  pleasure  than  would  Ole  Bull  himself. 

Eyes  made  to  Serve  for  Ears. 

The  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  have  in  some  cases 
been  taught  to  speak  by  patient  instruction.  They  see 
the  position  of  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  instructor  in 
making  the  various  sounds,  and  try  to  imitate  them.  It 
is  said  that  encouraging  success  has  attended  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  the  dumb  speak ;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  it  from  our  knowledge  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
made  completely  deaf  by  a  very  severe  illness.  She  was 
a  remarkably  bright  little  thing,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
her  recovery  her  parents  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
lost  her  hearing.  By  watching  the  motion  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  lips  she  could  understand  what  Was  said  perfectly 
well.  This  ability  to  make  her  eyes  answer  the  purpose 
of  ears  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  now  a  young  lady,  is  well  educated,  thanks  to 
the  constant,  patient  teaching  of  her  mother,  having 


even  been  taught  French,  though  unable  to  hear  a 
word.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  a  conversation 
with  her,  and  she  makes  out  even  unusual  words  by 
watching  the  speaker’s  lips.  Being  unable  to  hear  her 
own  voice,  her  conversation  is  mainly  in  one  tone, 
but,  aside  from  that,  one  might  be  for  a  long  time  in  her 
company  and  not  notice  her  misfortune.  It  would  seem 
that  the  loss  of  one  faculty  is,  in  a  measure,  made  up  by 
greater  acuteness  in  others.  The  blind  have  the  sense  of 
touch  highly  educated,  and  make  their  fingers  serve  them 
for  eyes  to  an  extent  that  seems  marvellous  to  those 
who  can  see.  The  case  we  have  mentioned  is  another 
illustration  of  this.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  acute 
must  be  the  observing  powers  of  the  girl  referred  to,  just 
stop  your  ears  with  your  fingers  and  see  how  much  you 
can  understand  of  what  is  said  to  you. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

388  (Sept). — Do  not  reckon  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched. — DO  knot  wreck-on-ewer  chickens  beef- 
o’er-they  R-hatclied. 

389  (Sept).— Opinion  is  private  property  which  the  law 
cannot  seize. — O-P-in  eyc-on-I  S-private  (soldier)  prop¬ 
erty  witch  THE  law  can  knot  C’s. 

The  numbering  of  3S8  and  389  in  Sept,  should  have 
been  391  and  392.  That  number  388  is  an  unfortunate 
one ;  it  was  attached  to  an  Age  puzzle  in  July,  which  had 
an  important  part  left  out  of  it.  The  puzzle  should  have 
read— One-half  and  one-fourth  of  my  age  added  to  my 
age,  and  20  more,  will  make  a  sum  three  times  my  age — 
which  was  16.  Several,  however,  worked  out  the  puz¬ 
zle  as  it  stood,  and  gave  as  the  answer  S8  ]0  years. 
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UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER. — 

But  one  invention  has  held  its  own  in  the  household,  and 
that  is  the  Clothes  Wringer.  We  have  used  one  of  those 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  for  ten  years,  and  it  has 
done  good  service  during  that  time,  although  in  weekly 
use.  We  consider  the  fact  that  the  frame  aiid  all  parts 
t.i  the  machine  are  made  of  wood  to  be  in  its  favor. 
There  can  be  no  possibility  of  injury  to  the  clothes  by 
rust.  Another  advantage  of  this  Wringer  is  that  of  a 
patent  stop  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  placed  over  the 
wheels,  preventing  them  from  getting  out  of  gear.  But 
the  principal  ,  advantage  of  this  Wringer  over  others  is 
the  patent  double  gear.  This  is  the  invention  of  the 
late  Dr.  Warren  Rowell,  and  one  of  the  best  devices  in 
mechanical  movements  that  lias  come  under  our  obser¬ 
vation  for  a  long  time.— N.  Y.  Mechanic ,  Dec.  1,  1S69. 

The  Universal  Wringer  lias  been  in  use  in  our  family 
for  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  speak  whereof 
we  know  when  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
machines  ever  invented,  having  several  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  over  any  Wringer  we  have  examined. — New-York 
Liberal  Christian ,  April  2d,  1S70. 

You  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  your  wife  on  a  wash¬ 
ing  day  than  provide  her  a  Doty  Washer  and  a  Universal 
Wringer.  It  will  keep  aches  from  her  back  and  arms, 
wrinkles  from  her  forehead,  and  roughness  ■  from  her 
hands.  It  will  do  the  work  of  a  hired  woman,  and  save 
your  linen  from  being  scrubbed  out  and  her  temper  from 
being  chafed  out. — New-York  Weekly  Tribune ,  March 
22,  1870. 

A  Remarkable  Statement 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  August  22d,  1370. 
Mr..  Charles  Pratt,  103  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Sir: — We  have  a  short  story  to  tell  you  about  “Astral 
Oil.”  In  the  rear  of  our  store,  about  three  years  since,  wo 
had  a  warehouse  built,  with  gravel  roof,  for  storing  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  Acids.  Kerosene  Oil,  etc.,  etc.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  it  was  seton  lire  early  Saturday  morning  and  entirely 
consumed.  The  100  cases  of  Astral  Oil  bought  from  you  a 
few  days  since  were  in  the  warehouse,  and  strange  to  say, 
came  out  of  the  fire  almost  .unharmed;  they  were  piled  up 
two  and  three  tiers  high  ;  the  wood  cases,  of  course,  were 
burned  off,  and  several  of  the  top  cans  unsoldered  on  top  ; 
but  there  was  no  explosion,  and  the  Oil  in  the  open  cans  did 
not  burn.  The  rear  of  our  store  was  very  badly  damaged. 
The  “  Astral  Oil  ”  was  within  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
store,  and,  of  course,  in  a  hot  place.  Had  the  explosion 
taken  place,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  store.  We  had 
several  barrels  of  Kerosene  in  the  warehouse,  which  burned 
lively.  To  say  the  least,  the  Oil  lias  stood  a  very  severe  test, 
and  we  think  it  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be.  This  morning  be¬ 
fore  anything  was  disturbed,  we  had  a  picture  taken  of  the 
ruins,  showing  the  Oil  as  it  remained  after  the  lire  was  put 
out.  Yours  respectfully,  Stoddard  &  Burton. 

83?”  The  picture  above  mentioned  and  original  letter  may 
bo  seen  at  our  office,  also  several  of  the  damaged  cans,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  fire. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  many  testimonials  as  to  the  perfect 
safety,  under  all  circumstances,  of  Pratt's  Astral  Oil. 
None  can  afford  to  be  without  it  who  have  a  regard  for  the 
safety  of  their  families. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers,  and  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  by  OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  PRATT,  Established 
1770,  Manufacturers,  Packers,  and  Dealers  in  strictly  pure 
Oils,  No.  10S  Fulton  Street,  P.  O.  Box  3030,  New  York. 

Newspaper 

Advertising,, 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  intere»>t  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  & c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Lender,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
snvs:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  least  expenditure  ofmoney.” 

/ffl  ST  Now  in  Use.  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 

&  CO.’S  Organs  and  Melodcons 
will  l>c  delivered  in  any  part  of*  the  United 
States  reached  by  Express  (wliore  they  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price-list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRTNCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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REVOLUTION 

In  Tin-Lined  Lcaff  Pipe.— 

Price  per  pound  greatly  reduced.  To 
satisfy  the  public  beyond  Che  possibil¬ 
ity  of  doubt  as  . regards  both  the 
strength  and  durability,  of  our  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe  we  have 'recently 
increased  the  thickness  and  wcielus 
of  the  several  sizes  ar.d  letters,  mak¬ 
ing  them  in  all  cases,  to  correspond 
exactly  with  like  size-: and  letters  of  the 
ordinary  lead  pipe.  This  establishes 
Our  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe  as  the 
strongest  flexible  pipe.in  use.  With  the  increase  in  weight 
we  have  also  reduced  tlie  -price  per  pound  nearly  one-haif , 
making  the  cost  per  loot  oil  tile  heavy  pipe,  adapted  to 
plumbing,  about  the  sameasbefore  ;  whilst  the  lighter  pipes, 
used  extensively  for  conveying  water  from  springs  and  ponds. 
tiTcyeduced  in  cost  fully  one-third.  Architects  and  Plumbers 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied,  that  with  weight  for  weight,  and 
thickness  for  ihickness.  a  pipe  so  constructed  is  decidedly 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  lead  pipe.  The  increased  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  lead  coating  allows  the  joints  and  connections  to 
be  made  with  ordinary  plumbers'  solder,  without  effecting 
the  strength  of  the  pipe,  in  ordering  or  making  inquiries 
for  price,  send  bore  of  pipe  required,  and  head  or  pressure 
of  water.  Circulars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 
Warranted  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than  Lead  Pipe 
of  corresponding  sizes  and  letters. 

Address  tbe  Colwells.  Shaw  &  Willard  M'f’g  Co., 
No.  213  Centre  Street,  New  York.  Also,  manufacturers  of 
Block  Tin  Pipe.  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Solder,  &c. 

COMPOSITE 
Iron  Works  Co. 

Ira  Hutchinson,  Pfes’t.  Irah  Chase,  Vico-Pre3’t. 

(Formerly  CHASE  &  CO.) 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Composite  Iron  Work, 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  ETC. 
IMPROVED  WIRE  WORK 

FOR  BANK,  COUNTER,  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  Etc. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

Amusettc,  or  Portable  Family  Billiards. 

•  A 


_  Imperial 

_ twelve  Quarts 

„  — - Soap.  Ask  your  Gro- 


Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.  If,  takes  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  put  it  up  or  take  it  dmon. 

C3f~  Every  family  should  have  it.  _®3 

COMPLETE  SET,  including  BALLS  &  CUES. 

Sent  by  Express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price,  SG.00 _ Semi  for  Circular.  E.  I.  HOliSMAN. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  &  Canadas,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE. 


Young  men  thoroughly  and  practically  qualified  for  tbe 
various  duties  of  Commercial  Life.  The  most  successful  and 
popular  Business  Training  School  in  the  world. 

Tbe  “Business  Review,”  giving  full  information  of  terms, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Address 

C.  R.  WELLS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mew  Haven  Family  Knitter. 

Latest,  cheapest,  and  best  for  family  use.  Knits  every 
thing-,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Company  invite 
anv  test  or  comparison.  Price,  $30  plain  ;  $35  silver-plated ; 
$40  cold-plated.  Agents  wanted.  Address  NEW-HAVEN 
FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE 

FLORENCE 

SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  following  Statement  made  by  the  FIRST  purchasers 
of  Florence  Sewing  Machines  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  includ¬ 
ing  ALL  who  bought  in  1SG3,  whose  present  residence  is 
known,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  superiority  and 
unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Florence, ‘and  is  the  best  testi¬ 
monial  ever  given  in  favor  of  any  Sewing  Machine. 

“  Our  Machines  sew  as  well  now,  and  are  as  good  for  use 
in  every  respect,  as  they  were  token  purchased  nearly  seven 
years  ago,  and  they  have  never  cost  us  anything  for 
repairs,  lie  recommend  the  Florence  as  being  without 
exception  the  VERY"  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  LEAST 
COMPLICATED  Sewing  Machine  in  use:" 

May,  1870.  ( Signed ) 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Portsmouth  House,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Anne  Bradley,  534  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Baum,  236  Sixtli  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Edward  Babson,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Biiodie,  82  Everett  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Dr..  LI.  P.  Chase,  714  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Crane,  St.  James  House,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Coffin.  12  Perry  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  Hucks,  70S  Lombard  St..  Ssn  Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Larcombe,  .04  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Merchant.  510  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Henry  Miller.  701  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Ohm,  217  Geary  St,,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Delia  Parker,  517  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Soule.  323  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Emily  Sloss,  7  Garden  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor.  709  Bush  St. ,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Turner.  320  Beale  St,,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Wiswell.  339  Third  St„  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  R.  Weller,  129  Second  St.  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hinckley,  521  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Luis  A.  Arguello,  Cor.  Santa  Clara  and  Main  Sts.,  Santa 
Clara. 

Mariano  Malariv,  Santa  Clara  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

D.  W.  Hef.f.ington,  Cor.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Sts.,  Santa 

Clara. 

Mrs.  Belle  Fttts,  Santa  Clara. 

E.  Lamop.y,  Cor.  Main  and  Franklin  Sis.,  Santa  Clara. 

II.  Stkgemann,  Franklin  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

Sisters  Notre  Dame,  93  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Henning.  414  Third  St..  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Day,  Seventh  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Dunham,  Franklin  St„  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Wji.  S.  Snook.  Oakland  Point,  Oakland. 

Wm.  II.  McGuire.  Bath,  Placer  Co. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Cleveland,  Ukiuh  City. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Hard,  Antioch. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Dunn,  Trinity  St.,  Vallejo. 

William  Meli.or,  102  D  St.,  Marysville. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Buckhaltek,  Main  St.,  Dutch  Flat. 

Henry  Jackson,  Watsonville, 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Comstock,  1C4  Main  St.,  Napa  Citv. 

O.  D.  Metcalf,  2  Main  St.,  Hydesville,  Humboldt  Co, 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Egan,  Spadra,  Los  Angelos  Co. 

John  F.  Pinicham,  Placerville. 

Mrs.  J.  Crawford,  Copperopolis. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Fischer,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co. 

A.  B.  Beauvais,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  L.  Robertson,  Sequel.  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

James  Bell,  near  Sonora.  Tuolumne  Co. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Miller,  314  G  St.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Longton,  Cor.  J  and  Seventeenth  Sts.,  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Teft,  Aurora  St..  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keefer.  Woodland.  Yolo  Co. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Noyes,  Pt.  Gamble,  Washington  Territory. 

().  C.  Siiokky,  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 

W.  L.  Barlow,  Salinas,  Monterey  Co. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dakgknek,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Bader.  San  Andreas. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Cooke,  Dutch  Flat. 

Mrs.  John  O’Neill,  near  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gundky,  Amador  City. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 


Agencies — 505  Broadway,  New  York,  and  in 
all  other  principal  Cities  and  Towns. 

TICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  bo  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 

itOCHESTEK,  N.  Y. 

40,000  Camellias. 
(0,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  well-grown  specimens  of  these 
plants  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealers  who  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  thousand  arc  invited  to  examine  their  stock. 

The  Camellias  include  the  best  varieties,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Azaleas  include  the  new 
and  line  sorts.  For  Catalogues  apply  by  mail  to 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS  A’ 

EDSON  BROS.,  Patent  Lawv 


and  others  interested  in 
Patent  Business  should  address 

_  _ _ _ ..awyera  and  Solicitors,  409  Ninth 

St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Advice  and  Circul'as. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


October.] 


The  Pairs  for  1870. 


State  assd  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute . New  York . Sept.  7,  Nov.  4 

Arkansas . Little  Rock . .  ..Oct.  11-19 

Cherokee  Country .  (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Rome,  Ga.Oct.  11-12 

Colorado . . . Denver . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Connecticut  Foultry.... Hartford . ..Nov.  1-  3 

Cotton  States . Augusta,  Ga. ..........  Oct.  25-29 

Georgia . Atlanta . ..Oct.  19-26 

Illinois . ......Decatur . ...Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Industrial  Exposition.. Cincinnati,  O . opens  Sept.  21 

Indiana . . . Indianapolis  . . Oct.  3-  8 

Kentucky . Henderson . Oct.  4-  8 

Mississippi. ... .  . . Jackson . Oct.  24-29 

New  Brunswick. . . Frcderickton . Oct.  4-  7 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry Soc.N.  Y.  City . ..Dec.  14-22 

North  Carolina . Raleigh... . . Oct.  18-21 

Northern  Ohio . Cleveland . ..Oct.  4-  7 

North-western  Poultry.. Chicago,  Ill . Nov.  15-19 

Ontario . . . Toronto,  Canada . Oct.  3-7 

Oregon . Salem . —  — 

Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Summerside. ....  Oct.  7-  8 

St.  Louts  Association.. St.  Louis,  Mo _  ....Oct.  3-8 

South  Carolina.  .... _ Columbia . Nov.  9-11 

S.  C.  Institute . ....Charleston . Nov.  1-  5 

Texas,  Western . San  Antonio . ....Oct.  5-8 

Virginia . ......Richmond .  Nov. - 

Woolen  Exposition . Cincinnati,  O _ Sept.  21,  Oct.  15 

Horticultural  and  Siindred  Fairs, 

Exeter  Hort’i.  . Exeter,  N.  H . Oct.  5-  6 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape.  .Haminondsport. . . .  —  — 

Lake  Shore  Grape . Ohio . . . 

Penn's  Hort’i  Soc . Philadelphia . . . . 

District,  Coaisity,  and  Focal  Fairs. 


MAINE. 

Androscoggin  Co... 

....  .Oct. 

5-  6 

Aroostook  Co . 

4-  5 

Franklin  North.... 

. Phillips  . 

12-13 

Hancock  Co  ... _ 

. Oct. 

4-  6 

Kenebeck  Co. . 

5-  6 

Lincoln  Co. . 

. Oct. 

4-  6 

Oxford . . 

4-  6 

North  Knox ........ 

. Oct.  11-13 

Ponobscot  Co. . . . . . 

— 

Waldo  Co . 

4-  6 

West  Somerset _ 

11-12 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Exeter . . . . 

6-  7 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . 

.  ....Oct. 

4-  5 

Berkshire  Co.. . 

4-  6 

Bristol  Co . 

4-  6 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hampden,  North’m’n..Oct. 

6-  7 

Hampden  Co . 

_ Springfield . 

4-  5 

Hampden  East . 

Martha’s  Vineyard.. 

11-12 

18-19 

Marshfield . 

6-  7 

Middlesex  Co . 

4-  5 

Plymouth  Co . . 

_ Bridgewater. . . . . 

.Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Worcester  North-west. Athol, . . 

5-  6 

VERMONT. 

. Oct. 

5-  6 
16 

Wilmington . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . 

5-  8 

Fairfield  Co . 

.Sept.  27.  Oct.  3 

Pequabuck. . . . 

5- 

5-  6 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co . . . . 

3-  7 

Chautauqua  Co..... 

4-  6 

Chenango  Co. . 

Cuba,  valley  Point. 
Kirkland  Soc . 

4-  6 

4-  6 

4-  6 

Livingston  Co _ _ _ 

5-  6 

Monroe  Co. . . 

5-  7 

Suffolk  Co  . . . 

5-  7 

Susquehanna  Valley 
■Washington  Co.... 

. . :  .  Unadillu . . . 

_ Salem . 

5-  7 
5-  7 

Yates  Co* „ , , 

5-  7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington  Co . 

4-  5 

Cumberland  Co.... 

Somerset  Co... . . . . . 

4-  6 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester  Co . West  Chester . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Doylestown . Bucks  Co . .  . 

Prankliu  Co . Chambersburg. . . .  ....Oct.  5-  7 

Huntingdon  Co . Huntingdon . Oct.  4-  (i 

Northampton  Co . Nazareth . Oct.  4-  7 

Oxford . . . Chester  Co . Oct.  5-  7 

Sullivan  Co . . Forksville .  Oct.  4-5 


6-  7 

OHIO. 

An«dalze  Co . 

. .  Wapakoneta. . . 

5-  7 

Butler  Co . 

.  .Hamilton . . 

4-  7 

Carroll  Co . 

.  .Carrollton . 

5-  7 

Cincinnati  Industrial. 

.  .Cincinnati . 

Champaign  Co . 

.  .Urbana . 

4-  6 

Clarke  Co . 

.  .Springfield _ 

. Oct.  11  15 

Crawford  Co . 

.  .B’u  Cyrus . 

4-  7 

Delaware  Co . 

. .  Delaware . 

6-  8 

Defiance  Co . 

.  .Defiance . 

4-  7 

Fairfield  Co . 

.  .Lancaster . 

12-15 

Greenfield . 

12-14 

Hocking  Co . 

. .  Logan ...  . 

7-  9 

Licking  Co . . 

.  .Newark . 

4-  7 

Logan  Co . 

.  .Bellefontaine. . 

. Oct. 

4-  7 

Mahoning  Co . 

.  .Canfield . 

4-  B 

Marion  Co . 

. .  Marion . 

Miami  Ce . 

. .  Troy . 

5-  8 

Monroe  Co . Woodsfield . Oct.  2-  4 

Morgan  Co . McConrelisville . Oct.  4-  6 

Northern  Ohio . Cleveland . Oct.  4-7 

Orville . . .  Wayne  Co . Oct.  12-14 

Perry  Co . New  Lexington . Oct.  5-  7 

Richland  Co . .....Mansfield.  . Oct,  4-6 

Sand  usky  Co . Fremont . . . Oct.  5-8 

Seville  — .  ...Medina  Co . .  .Oct.  6-  8 

Summit  Co . .....Akron . .  ..Oct.  4-  7 

Tuscarawas  Co . Canal  Dover . Oct.  4-  7 

Van  Wert  Co _ .... . .  Van  Wert. . . .Oct.  6-  8 

Washington  Co  ...... .  .Marietta  . . . Oct.  4-  6 

Wellington . Loraip  Co . Oct.  7-10 

Wood  Co . . . Perrysbnrg . ...Oct.  4-  6 

Wyandot  Co.. . Upper  Sandusky.  .Sept.  23-Oct.  1 

MICHIGAN. 

Calhoun  Co . .  Marshall. . . Oct,  4-  0 

Flint  River . Montrose  . . Oct.  4  — 

Genesee  Co . Flint . . . Oct.  4-7 

Grand  Traverse  Union. .Traverse City . ....Oct.  5-6 

Hillsdale  Co . Hillsdale  . . Oct.  4-  7 

LivingstonCo . Howell . OCt,  4-7 

Leelehaw  Co. . . . Glen  Arbor. . . . . 

Ottowa  Co. .  . . Berlin.. . ....Oct.  4-6 

Sanilac  Co... ...... .  ...Lexington . . .  Oct.  13-14 

INDIANA. 

Boone  Co . . . Lebanon . Oct.  11-15 

Cambridge  City  District(K)  Counties) . Oct.  11-15 

Edinburgh . . .Johnson  Co. ..... .Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Gibson  Co. . . . .  Princeton . Oct.  11-15 

Lake  Co . . . Ross  Station . .  .Oct.  6-  8 

Laporte . Laporte . Oct.  4-7 

Martin  Co... . ....Oct.  4  — ■ 

Morgan  Co . . . Martinsville . . . Oct.  4-  6 

Mooresville  District.. .  .Mooresville . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Orville  District. . Orville . . . Oct.  12-14 

St.  Joseph  Co . South  Bend.. . . . .  .Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Thorn  town  Union  (3  Co’s)  Thorntown . Sept.  37,  Oct.  1 

Union  (4  Co’s) . Edinburgh.. . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Warwick  Co.. . . . Boonville. . . . . Oct.  11-15 

ILLINOIS. 

Centralia  (District) . Oct.  11-15 

DeKalb  Co . Sycamore . Oct.  5-  9 

Elgin  (District) . ...Oct.  11-14 

Franklin  Co.. . Benton . ..Oct.  11-14 

Fulton  Co.. . . . .Canton . Oct.  11-14 

Marion  Co . Centralia . Oct.  10-14 

McHenry  Co. . Woodstock . Oct.  5-  7 


Cedar  Co. 


Washington  Co. 


.  Aledo . 

4-  6 

.  .Waterloo _ _ _ _ 

12-14 

.  Monticello . 

6-  7 

13-35 

.  .Pittsfield ........ 

11-14 

.  .Harrisburg . 

4-  7 

.  .Centralia _ _ _ _ _ 

10-14 

IOWA. 

..Shell  Rock . 

5-  7 

.  .Independence.. . 

— 

..Tipton . 

26-30 

.  .New  Hampton.. . 

- - 

.  .Denison. . ....... 

7-  8 

— 

.  .Guthrie  Centre... 

- - 

.  .Dakota . . . . . . 

5-  6 

.  .Fairfield . . . . 

4-  6 

.  .Maquoketa . 

— 

.  .Fort  Madison.  . 

4-  7 

.  .Winterset . 

5-  7 

.  .Mechanicsville.. . 

— 

. .  Clarinda . 

. Oct. 

6-  8 

. .  Aft.on . . . 

5-  7 

.  .Washington . 

)•• . /• . 

4-  6 

4-  6 

MISSOURI. 

.  .Mexico . 

.Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

.  .Keytesville . 

11-15 

Andrain  Co - - 

Chariton  Co . 

Cass  Co . . . Harrisonville _ .Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Fulton. . Lafayette . .  .......Oct.  11-14 

Grundy  Cod.. . Trenton . . . ...Oct.  12-14 

La  Fayette  Co . Lexington .  ...Oct.  11-15 

Marion  Co. . . Hannibal .........  Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery  Co . New  Florence _ Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Montgomery  Co . .  Montgomery  City . Oct.  10-14 

Pike  Co . Louisiana . Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Platt  Co . Platt  City . Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Ravenna . Oct.  19-21 

St.  Louis  Co. . . St.  Louis . . . Oct.  3-8 

Shelby  Co . . .  .Shelbyviile . .Oct.  10-14 

St.  James  District . Oct.  12-13 

Vernon  Co . Nevada . Oct.  11-15 

Warrren  Co . .Warrenton . Oct.  12-15 

KENTUCKY. 

Fayette  Co . ..Lexington . Sept,  27,  Oct.  3 

Lexington  Ag’l  &  Mech. Lexington . Sept,  27,  Oct.  1 

Nelson  Co . , . Bardstown . Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

Ohio  Co . .  Hartford . Oct.  4 

Paducah  &  McCracken . Paducah . ...Oct.  11-14 

WISCONSIN. 

Northern  Wis . Oshkosh . ...Oct,  S- 7 

Richland  Co . Richland  Centre . Oct.  6-  7 

South-western . Mineral  Point . . 

Vernon  Co . . Viroqua . Oct.  5-7 

Walworth  Co . Elkhorn . Oct.  4-  6 

KANSAS. 

.Garnet . . . Oct.  5-7 

.Atchison . Oct.  5-  7 

.Alma . ..Oct.  13-14 


Anderson  Co. . .  . 
Northern  Kansas. 
Wabaunse  Co  ... 


TENNESSEE. 

Haywood  Co . Brownsville . Oct,  18-22 

Lebanon . Oct.  5-  6 

Tennessee . Nashville . Oct.  3-  8 

Robertson  Co . ...Springfield . Oct,  14-17 

Shelby  Co . Memphis . Oct.  18-21 


Pulaski  Co. 


ARKANSAS. 

...Little  Rock . Oct.  11-14 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Central. . . . . 

3-  8 

Putnam  Co . 

.  .Eaton ton . 

12-14 

Muscogee  Co. . 

. .  .Columbus . 

.Nov. 

1-  5 

ALABAMA. 

Cent’l  Ag’l  &  Mcch’l 

. .  .Selma . 

Nov 

S-U 

Lauderdale  Co . 

. .  .Florence . . . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Attala  Co. . . 

. . .  Pilgrim’s  Rest  Church.Nov. 

9- 

Jefferson  Co . 

. . .Fayette . 

18-21 

Warren  Co...  . . 

...Vicksburg . 

VIRGINIA. 

25-23 

Augusta  Co.. . . 

. .  .Staunton . 

.Oct.  18-20 

Lynchburg’ .......... 

4 

11-14 

Shenandoah  Valiev. . . 
South-west  Va...  ... 

OREGON. 

4-  7 

Columbia  District. . . . 

..Dalles,  Wasco  Co. Sept.  28,  Oct.  1 

TEXAS. 

Washington  Co...... 

.  .Brenham. ............. 

Oct. 

11 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  ETC. 

Bruce  South . 

, . .  Walkerton  . . 

11-14 

Hastings  West . 

Belleville............. 

12-13 

Hastings  North . 

..Woodstock _  ...... 

3-  4 

Northumberland  West.  .Coburg _ .......... 

18-19 

Norfolk . . 

. .  .Simcoe  . . 

13  — 

Oxford  South. . 

. . .  Otterville . .  . . 

11-12 

Proton  Soc . . 

.  Cedarville . 

6  — 

Simcoe.  .  . 

11  — 

Wen  tworth&Hamil  ton.  Hamilton . 

12-13 

Wellesley . Wellesley . . . . . 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia . ’. . . . . 

3  — 
6 

ENDEI AMUSEMENT 


FOR 


AND  CUOKLS. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


Claairclfles, 

A  relies, 

Stridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Blouses, 


Felocipcd.es, 
IV  in  d-mills. 
Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  3,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS, 


LILIES,  &c. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

The  following  varieties  will  bo  sent  by  mall,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  affixed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  'When  less  than  the  specified  number  are 
ordered,  an  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

Per  doz. 

Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  named  varieties.  .$3.00 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  unnamed  varieties  1.50 


Tulips,  early  double,  fine  named  varieties .  1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  13 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  named  varieties . 1.50 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  73 

Tulips,  Parrot,  fine  mixed,  unnamed .  .  75 

Tulips,  Byblocmcn,  bizarre  and  rose,  fine  mixed  75 
Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed  ($5  per  100)...  73 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow  ($1  per  100) .  15 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties  ($2  "5  per  100) .  SO 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  fine  mixed  unnamed . 1.50 

Iris,  English  and  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties  75 
Ranunculus  &  Anemones,  fine  mixed  varieties.  50 

Gladiolus,  hardy,  fine  mixed  varieties .  1.00 

Snowdrops,  double,  50  cts.,  single .  25 

Hyacinthns,  fine  mixed  varieties .  75 

•TapanX.ily,  red  and  white,  each  25  cents . 2.50 

White  Lily,  (Lilium  candidum,)  each  15  cents .  1.50 

Iiilium  auratnm,  or  new  Golden  Banded  Japan 

Lily,  each  35  to  50  cents . $3.50  to  4.50 

Iiilium  longiflornm . . .  2.00 

Dilitim  tigrinum,  fl.  pi.,  or  Double  Tiger  Lily, 

a  splendid  novelty,  each .  5.00.. 


Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed,  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No. 2,  $10;  No.3,  $5.00;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  Dor  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  farther  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  celleetion  of  GREENHOUSE  BULBS,  compris¬ 
ing  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxahs,  Sparaxis,  TiuTONiAS,'etc. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots  and  Small  Fruits, 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splen¬ 
didly  colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  an- 
ratum,  or  Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  enclosing  Ten  Cents ;  regular  customers  supplied 
gratis. 

Address  IS.  K.  S3I.ISS  &  §OiVS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 


LILIUM  MJRATUffl, 

The  Japanese  C|ueeH  of  ILilies 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

A  splendid  collection  of  the  above,  imported  last  spring, 
and  grown  by  us  during  the  past  summer.  Flowering  Bulbs 
35  cents  each.  $3.50  per  dozen,  $25.00  per  hundred,  $200  per 
1,000.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 


FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat¬ 
alogues,  or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co..  III. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 

Flowering  Bulbs  by  mail,  post-paid,  ns  follows : 
Hyacinths,  mixed,  all  colors,  double  &  slugle,  $1.25  per  doz. 

Tulips,  “  “  “  .  60  “ 

Crocuses,  “  “  “  “  “  “  ir>  “  “ 

All  good  sound  bulbs,  from  best  Holland  Cultivators.  Send 
Cash  or  Post-Office  Order  ou  Boston,  to  H.  S.  PECK  &  CO., 

Melrose,  Mass. 


Superior  Dutch  Bulbs. 

RICHARD  LAUEU,  Importer,  52  Cedar  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  of  the  celebrated  Florists,  Messrs. 
L.  Van  waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready  witli  his  Fall 
Importation  of  assorted  cases  of  prime  quality  Bulbs. 
Catalogues  scut  upon  application. 


BREER’S  illustrated  catalogue  of 

BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS.-Flants,  Small  Fruits, 
Flower  Seeds,  &c.,.for  the  autumn  of  1S70,  is  now  published, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREEK,  714  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(T'i  ©S.ff&JEN  MLY  OF  JAPAN,  Lilium 
”  W  Auratum. — Gorgeous  in  colors  and  highly  perfumed. 
Flowering  Bulbs,  (perfectly  hardy  in  dry  soils),  by  mail, 
post-paid,  $3  per  doz. ;  single  bulbs,  50  cents.  Send  Cash,  or 
Post-Office  Order  on  Boston,  to  H.  S.  PECK  &  CO., 

Melrose,  Mass. 


The  Glory  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

Rubv-snotted  Japan  Lilies,  Red,  Rose,  and  White  flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs  by  mail,  post-paid.  $3  per  dozen  ;  30  cents  single. 
Send  Cash  or  Post-Office  Order  on  Boston,  to 

H.  S.  PECK  &  CO.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


CHEAP  FOLDING  PLANT  STAND. 

S  ft.  high,  40  In.  wide. 

Very  compact  for  transportation  and  storage.  Easily  put 
together.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  wholesale  and  retail 

by  KOURSE,  WHITE  &  til., 

Wcstboro,  Mass. 

Retail  price  $3.50,  at  Factory. 

HARDY  BULBS. 
FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO.’S 
CATALOGUE  OF 

HARDY  BULBS, 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

LILIES. 

In  fifty  varieties. 

HYACINTHS,  TULJPS,  CROCUSES, 

and  all 

Other  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting, 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  Address 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  6S  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

©Fit  CATALOGUE  ©F  BULBS  AND 
WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS 

For  Fall  of  1870, 

Is  now  ready,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Also,  largo  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at  low  price. 

Wholesale  Price-List  on  application.  Address,  enclosing 
stamp,  OLM  BROTHERS, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


HOVEY  &  CO.’S 

Unrivaled  assortment  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies, 

aad  all  other  desirable  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  the  Garden. 
Parlor,  and  Greenhouse,  ready  early  in  September.  Cata¬ 
logues  ol  Bulbs  and  New  Plants,  gratis,  on  apnlleation. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  -Mass. 


Imported  ©ailcla  IIiiIIjs. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tttltps, 
Lilies,  &C„  for  the  Autumn  of  1S70.  Mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

Offerferthe  fall  of  1810,  an  unusually  fine  and  extensive 
assortment  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Tree*,  of  all  kinds. 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
&c. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &e.,  tlio  best 
collection  in  the  country. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  nil  appli¬ 
cants  at  the  following  rates ;  viz., 

No.  1,  Fkuits,  10c.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c„,  10c. ; 
No.  S,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Sets.;— No.  4,  Wholesale, 
free.  Addross 

FROST  &  CO., 

Rochester,  M.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  AUTURfSM  OF  1870. 

Wo  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Stand  Ann  and  Dwauf  Fr.riT  Trees. 

Gl: APE-V INE8  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrurs,  and  Plants. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No.  8. 
Greenhouse,  5c.  No.  4.— Wholesale,  free.  Address 

ELLWANGEK  &  BARRY, 
Established  1S40.  Rochester,  K.  Y. 


rgiREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PARSONS  So  CO. 

Offer  these  in  very  large  variety. 

LAWN  TREES,  of  very  fmo  form. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  of  the  choioest  kinds. 

ROSES,  very  fine,  by  the  100  and  1,000. 

RARE  EVERGREENS,  in  moro  than  200  varieties. 
RHODODENDRONS— the  most  beautiful  of  ail  hardy 
Evergreens. 

ARBOR  VITAS,  and  other  Hodge  Plants,  by  the  1/00. 
DELAWARE  GRAPES  at  $100  per  1,000 
For  Catalogues,  addross  at 

FLUSHING,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  T rade  List, 

AUTUMiU  1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department.  Dealers, 
Nurserymen  and  Orchardists  planting  largely  should  not 
fail  to  procure  a  copy.  Address 

IIOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

Established  1822. 


Fresh  Vegetable  Seeds. 

As  I  warrant  all  my  seeds  to  be  fresh  and  genuine,  refilling 
orders  gratis  If  they  do  not  prove  so,  no  man  runs  any  risk 
who  purchases  his  Beeds  of  me.  I  grow  over  a  hundred  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds  on  my  three  seed  farms. 

Catalogues  free  lo  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Trophy  Tomato  Seed. 

We  have  a  choice  stock  of  seed  of  this  most  valuable  va¬ 
riety  of  Tomato,  a  portion  of  which  we  will  sell  to  dealers. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
“Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Farm  and  Nursery  for  Sale, 

At  Bclvidei-c,  N.  J. 

3.000  ChoiGe  Pear-Trees.  In  hearing. 

4,000  Grape-vines,  in  bearing. 

2  Acres  in  Strawberries. 

2  Acres  In  Raspberries. 

2  Acres  in  Blackberries. 

1  Acre  in  Asparagus. 

A  good  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
&c„  with  an  established  local  trade.  35  Acres  of  land  with 
two  Dwellings,  Greenhouse,  and  out-buildings;  all  in  a  de¬ 
sirable  locality  and  good  condition.  Apply  to 

S.  SHERREIiD,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


Peocla-Trces !  IPeacla-Trees ! 

A  large  stock  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  beginning 
with  the  Uale's  Early,  and  extending  throusrh  the  season, 
including  the  Sat/way,  and  Van  Duren's  Golden  Dwarf. 
Also  a  general  Nursery  Stock  of  Fruit  'frees,  Viues^&c. 

THOMAS  ,T.  PULLEN, 
Successor  to  Isaac  Pullen,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


A  large  and  complete  stock  in  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1S70. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECS  ALT!  ES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  @  $150  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  is  now  ready  aud  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address 

IV.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

Large  and  fine  lot  E.  May  cherry,  3  and  4  years  on  Maha- 
leb  Stocks.  Apple,  Dwf.  Pears,  2  to  5  vears.  Dwf.  Apples, 
extra  large,  for  immediate  bearing.  Plums,  Standard  and 
Dwf.  Peaches.  Martha,  Ives,  and  other  Grapes.  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries.  Currants.  Gooseberrios,  Strawberries, 
Osage  Hedge  Plants,  Anger’s  Quince  and  Doucin  Apple 
Stocks  and  Cuttings.  Also,  a  Farm  of  51  acres,  with  good 
House  and  a  No.  1  Circular  Saw-Mill  and  one  pair  Burrs, 
with  splendid  never-failing  Water-power,  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms  easy.  (A  great  Bargain). 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruit 

3E=9Xj.^.KroT’®. 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Macedon  NrusEuiES,  anil 
but/  at  one-half  the  price  charged  bv  dealers,  illustrated 
Catalogue.  76  pages,  giving  list  of  varieties  and  prices,  with 
hints  on  planting,  culture,  etc.,  10  vents  PniCK-I-tsTs./rfe. 
Address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Os«gi  Jddd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  24.')  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annkat.  Suiiscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less-than  four  copies:  F.our  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
eaclt:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  arc  addressed  to  eacti  nanre. 

I?*  Jfiiir  subscribers  for  all  of  1871,  received 
any  time  before  Dec.  1st,  ivill  be  presented 
wit,k  the  remaining  numbers  of  1870,  FREE. 


Published 


TO  DO  GOOD 

and 

MAKE  MONEY,” 

was  the  motto  upon  the  title-page  of  our  old  friend, 
Beckwith’s  Almanac,  and  that  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  tlie  highest  style  of  business.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  publish  and  sell  papers,  books,  etc., 
when  both  these  ends  can  be  accomplished,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  do  any  business  that  will  not 
aim  at  both  these  objects.  And  we  believe  that 

All 

WHO  EMBRACE  THE 
OFFERS  OH  THIS  PA  GE 

will 

Bo  &ood  ami  Make  Moraey. 

That  the  American  Agriculturist  is  doing  good 
wherever  it  goes,  is  testified  to  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  tried  it.  That  every  one,  who 
persuades  another  person  to  read  it  and  have  his 
family  read  it,  will  do  a  good  \vork,  we  feel  quite 
sure.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carefully  prepared  pages  given  in  each 
Volume,  and  not  gain  useful  hints,  and  be  saved 
from  deception  or  costly  errors.  The  Engravings 
alone  afford  instruction,  cultivate  taste,  and  in¬ 
spire  good  thoughts.  So,  then,  every  one  can  do 
good  by  extending  the  circulation  of  this  Journal. 

But 

we  PAY  tlioscwh*  tuke  time  to  col¬ 
lect  and  forward  subscriptions, 

and  Mant  Thousands  of  persons  have  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  gratified  with  the  pay 
alone.  Indeed,  many  are  constantly  canvassing  as 
a  business,  and  are  doing  first-rate.  (Some  Ladies, 
each  got  from  $500  to  $3,000  last  year,  by  canvass¬ 
ing  for  the  Premiums,  and  selling  them  for  cash.) 

We  supply  the  paper  at  less  than  it  costs  to  make 
it,  but  the  great  circulation  secures  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  patronage,  and  so  we  have  a  profit,  and  a 
margin  to  expend  in  Premiums  for  thoso  who  pro¬ 
cure  subscribers.  And  by  the  plan  we  adopt,  we  can 
afford  pretty  large  pay.  The  subscription  price 
is  so  small  compared  with  the  cost,  that  it  would 
not  pay  agents  to  travel,  even  if  we  gave  them 
a  quarter  or  third  of  all  they  got.  But  we  select  a 
large  number  of  good  and  useful  articles,  such  as  arc 
wanted 'generally,  and  then  by  large  wholesale  pur¬ 


chases  for  cash,  and  by  the  favor  of  manufacturers 
who  are  pleased  to  have  their  articles  prominently 
placed  before  the  public,  and  also  by  favorable  ad¬ 
vertising  arrangements,  we  offer  much  larger  pay, 
than  if  cash  were  given,  while  the  articles  arc 
really  worth  fully  the  regular  cash  price.  (In  every 
case  we  print  just  the  selling  cash  price  against 
each  article.)  Many  canvassers  for  subscribers  re¬ 
ceive  the  premiums,  and  sell  them  for  the  full  cash 
price,  and  thus  realize  large  pay  for  their  time. 


canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  arc  very  costly. .. .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New- York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-ofiicc  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Lettors,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  tkemoncyand  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  tlie  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rata  of  $1  a  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  following.] 


'I'lie  Talfilo  in  the  next  column  shows  just 
how  many  subscribers,  sent  iu  by  any  person,  will 
secure  any  premium.  The  names  can  be  sent,  one 
or  more  at  a  time,  from  now  to  June.  {Any  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  given  as  soon  as  names  enough  are  sent 
in.)  One  column  gives  the  number  to  be  sent  at 
the  regular  price  (SI. 50  a  year),  and  the  other 
how  many  at  the  lowest  club  rate  for  20  ($1  each). 

-  Nearly  l©,4}<)t5  Persons  have  heretofore 
made  up  Premium  Clubs,  and  received  these  arti¬ 
cles,  and  while  most  of  them  have  acknowledged 
their  receipt,  and  expressed  their  great  gratifica¬ 
tion,  we  have  never  heard  of  half  a  dozen  com¬ 
plaints,  and  these  were  from  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  misconception,  usually  very  soon  rectified. 

In  Every  neighborhood, 

At  Every  Post-Office 
In  The  United  States, 

In  British  America, 

In  The  Sandwich  Islands, 

In  Far  Off  Australia, 

And  Elsewhere, 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  readily  made  upby  any 
person  having  a  little  enterprise.  {Many  clubs, 
sometimes  numbering  100  and  upward,  come 
from  British  America,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.) 


KE.4DEK,  You  caan  Easily  get  * 
one  oftlflcse  desira!>Se  Premiums.  * 


Look  over  the  list  and  the  descriptions  following, 
select  the  Premium  you  most  need,  take,  a  copy  of 
the  paper  and  show  it,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
list  and  receive  the  Premium  free.  IT  CAN  BE 
DONE  WELL  THIS  MONTH,  for  subscribers  sent 
now,  get  the  paper  the  rest  of  1870  free,  which  will 
help  canvassers  who  begin  at  once.  rl'3£  Y  IT1. 

K.ea«l  and  earefaaBIy  Kotc  tlac  fol¬ 
low  Jug  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But.... (6)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 
that  it  is  for  a  premium. . .  .(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 
obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
six  months,  to  fill  up  your  list. . . .  (e$)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and  now 
subscribers  all  count  iu  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  .  g 
For  Volume  30— (1871).  f 

•Si  S 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  (bjS 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

X— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Pros.) . $14  CO 

2— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $18  '0 

"  - -  do.) . $£)  00 

do.) . $23  50 


3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4—  Knives  and  Forks 

5—  Carver  and  Fork 
O— Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.). 


$3  00 


do.) .  $2  so 


7—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel.. 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  A,  Clark..... 

9—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

10—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

1 H,— Tea  Set  Hart's  best  Silver-plated. . 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) 

14 r—Cake  Basket,  (do.  do.) 

15— Revolving  Butter  Coolei',  (do.  do.) 

15— Ice  o  r  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) 

XJ—One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.) 

XU— One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) 

19 — One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) 

HO— Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  .. 

21—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case,  ( George  If.  Hatches)  $8  25 
23—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.)  $3  00 

23—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.)$G  CO 

24 —  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)§0  00 

thb—Lozo  Pendulum  Board . $10  co 

20—  A  musette . $0  00 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  co 

28—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (IOO  kinds).  $5  CO 

29—  Garden  Seeds  A  Flower  Biilbs(Seleclion)$‘i  00 

30—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

31—  Set  of  Feld  Croquet .  $8  00 

32—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) . $5.  00 

33—  Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) .  $63  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  ( WHICOx,  A  Gibbs)  _ $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) .  $14  CO 

30—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

37—  Melodeon,  4-octave  ( G.A  Jh  iuce  A  Co.'s)  §61  C0> 

38—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  t-oct.  (Steiincay  A  Sons)\v,'i5  00 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch.  Co.) _ S40  CO 

41—  Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatchtAm.  Watch  Co.)$iC0  Oil 

42—  Frank  Wesson’s  Breech-loading  Bijle _ $30  CO 

43 —  Breech-loading  Pocket  Bijle. . $16(0 

44—  Maynard's  Combination  Gun . $55  00 

45—  Double  Bbl.  Gun,(  Cooper,  Harris  A  //.)$£ 0  00 

46  —Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $45  00 

AT—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments  _  $9  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

49 — Charles  Ihatt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can.  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

51—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

SH— Buckeye  Harvester  Mower .  ...  $125  00 

53 — Patent  Cylinder  PloiofR.  HAllen  A  Co.)$18C0 

54 — Collins  A.  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

55—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder(  Comstock)  $9  00 

56—  American  Submerged  Pump .  $  2  00 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's ) .  $5  00 

58—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  A  Co.) . $14  00 

59—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  CO 

60—  Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

61—  New  American  Cyclopaedia  (Appleton’s)?. 80  00 

62—  Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

63 — Humeian  Grape  Vine,  No.  1 .  $1  CO 

CtA—Eumelan  Grape  Vine,  Extra . .$2  CO 

65—  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork . $10  00 

66 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  $1  15 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
¥1.50  $1. 


67— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


58— Any  Three  do.  do. 

69—  Any  Four  do.  do. 

70—  Any  Five  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

72 — Any  Seven  do.  do. 

73  —Any  Eight  do.  do. 

74 —  Any  Nine  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Ten  do.  do. 

—(Each  add' l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76—  Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

77—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

78—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


20 

90 

110 

324 

87 

25 

SO 

22 

25 

22 

225 

140 

05 

52 

90 

45 

65 

65 

27 

SO 

37 

37 

87 

rs 

57 
83 
83 
22 
97 
52 

240 

240 

70 

58 
295 
400 

1550 

150 

£50 

140 

£0 

240 

150 

190 

55 

75 

82 

68 

75 

460 

90 

120 

54 

65 

37 

70 

20 

54 


79—  Any  Three  do. 

80 —  And  Four  do. 

81 — Any  Five  do. 
8‘i—Any  Six  do. 

83 — Any  Seven  do. 

84 —  Any  Eight  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 
85— Any  Ten  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


— (Each,  add'l  Volume  at  same,  rate) 

87 — Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

88— 4  §10  Library  ( Your  Choice) 


89—  A  515  Library 

90—  A  $20  Library 
91  — A  $25  Library 

92— 3  $30  Library 

93—  A  $35  Library 

94 — A  $40  Library 

95—  A  $45  Library 

96—  A  $50  Library 

97— 4  $60  Library 

98 —  A  $75  Library 

99—  yt  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Terms  below.) 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  S 
to  11,  21  to  24,  27,  28,  29,  47,  48,  G3,  64,  and 
66  to  IOO  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all 
charges,  by  mail  or  express  {at  the  Post-office  or  express 
office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  ptdee  in  the  United  States  or 
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Territwies.—Tlie  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the 
freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  con¬ 
veyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Pescriptiows  of  Premiums. 

(For  Premiums,  and  number  of  Subscribers,  see  Table.) 

Nos.  1,  2,  SI,  4,  5,  (I.— American 
Table  Cutlery.— We  are  glacl  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handies,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  7S  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $1(3.50 _ For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 

*1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50  —  For 
31  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  ivith  pure  silver,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22  . . . 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  11$  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  38  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  -will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $23.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  12S  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  43  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin- 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated-  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  'The  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No,  7.  —  IFVcsRt'Ba  Cools’s  I£ssi£e,]FoB'ls, 
and  Steel.—1 This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
Tlie  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  9,  19,  11— a®oclset  S£nives. 
— here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  ari  made 
by  Messrs.  Sinitlt  &  Clark,  Bronxville,  N. 
IT. 5  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  0  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  13.— A  Tea.  Set.— This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee-Pot ,  two  Teapots ,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar ,  and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  silver  -washed  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage. — 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Mart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  O  Burling  Slip, 
New  fork  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,”  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Wo  have  known  him  and  bis  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up¬ 
on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
tooking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  43. — •CJsB.S'ters  aaanl  HN'Eiiit.  ©r  C/ttlce 
Basket  Combined. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  lie  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  bo  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Boll,  and  a  separate 


Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  14.  —  Cake  Basket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums  ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  15. — ^Revolving-  Butter  Cooler. 
— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  blitter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No,  12. 

No.  IB. — See  or  Water  Pitcher. — A 
large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  round  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  largo  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher  ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil¬ 
ver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $3S).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  17.—- ©sic  Teaspoons.— 

No.  18. — One  Bozen  Table.Spoons.- 
These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  19. — Oaac  Ibozen  TabloPorks. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  18.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Marl  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  30.— Child's  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift- 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Mart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nos.  31,  33,  385. — Wold.  S®eaas  s  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension ,  coin-silver  cases.  — Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  bo  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  6-1  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  liis  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  34. — Tadies*  Fine  Bokl  fi*esa, 
in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

No.  35. — Toko  IPendiilum  Hoard.— 
A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not  a  few  “grownup”  folks  playing  with  it).  Itis 
a  neat  Walnut  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc., 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  board. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
etc.,  and  readily  closed  and  set  away  when  not  in  use. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  “Novelty  Game  Company,  No.  701 
Broadway,  New  York.”  As  it  requires  only 
18  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each,  to  get  this 
$10  Prize,  a  great  many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly 
get  up  a  club,  and  secure  a  Holiday  present  for  themselves. 

No.  3©. — Amsasette. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  Premium  No.  23  is  specially  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren.  This  one,  the  “  Amnsette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  lias  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  tills  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amnsette  is  supplied  by  3E.  JT.  Morsmaii,  100 
William  Street,  N.  ¥.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 


No.  27.—  Ciiirdeu  Seeds.— A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 
garden,  eacli  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  arc  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  postpaid. 

No.  38. — Flower  Seeds.— Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1  00  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  39. — Aery  Choice  Garden  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  a 
list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  hinds,  and  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  costly), 
all  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  the  selection  from  the  list  below  of  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according¬ 
ly.  All  delivered  free :  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  50.; 
!4  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c.;  y2  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  23c.;  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  2oc.;  y,  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c.;  (4  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c. ;  J  j  lb.  Bliss’ 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c  ;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  2 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  23c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  23c.:  1  pint  Carter’s  First  Crop  Peas,  50c.;  1 
pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c.;  1  pkt,  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  23c.;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c,;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Watermelon, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  23c.;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c.:  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  23c.;  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c.;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c.;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
turn,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00;  1  Lili- 
um  lancifolium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c.;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00 ;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single  in  three 
colors,  red,  bine,  and  white  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting)  $2.00  ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall)  $1.00. 

No.  SO.  —  Nursery  Siiock,  Plants, 
etc. — This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired, 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Pliocnix,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Botii  arc  well-known,  and  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries,  Greenhouses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Grape-Vines,  Shrubs,  etc., 
etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  cither  of  them,  for  their 
regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (o.r  more  in  propor¬ 
tion,  if  more  name's  are  sent  ns),  and  we  will  send  to  the 
canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either  party  named 
above,  to  bo  forwarded  in  fall  or  spring,  as  desired. 

No.  31. — 8«st,  or  Shield  Croquet. — Tlie 
game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop¬ 
ular,  that  wc  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sets  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  country. 

Nos.  S3,  33,  34. — Sewing1  Machines. 
“Agood  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover  <fc 
Bakes*  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  scams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Wfllcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines:  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$34  a  month,  board  included,  or  $06  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$73.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  theloss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  t  hrough  our  premium  list — well ;  bntget  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
(irover  iV  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sowing  M’ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
IVillcox  Sc  Gibb*  Mf’g  Co.,  508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  SB ,h. — — For  a 
long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty's  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  oue  the  “help"  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Corlla ndt  St.,  N.  If., 
or  to  Metro polilan  Wasiiing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Conn.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No.SG — Clothes  Wringing-  Machine. 
— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
■wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousandsof  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield, Ct. 

Nos.  SB?,  JB(§. — •  Aloloilcons. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beueficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
A:  Co.,  liBiillalo,  N.  A.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at.  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  he 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

No.  Sfci nw:iy  0®5atso. — Seven  Oc¬ 

tave,  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Stein  way  Sc  Sons  Nos. 

1  09  &  1  1  1  East  1  4th  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury  :  “  Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 

I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.'  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1807.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports :  “  The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  mo,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 


judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  520  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium  during  the  last,  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  Sc  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  -SO. — A  Swootl  Watcli. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  ol  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  ”  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful¬ 
lest  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.’’ 

No.  -41. — Inulics'  Fhie  Gold  Watch. 
— This  elegant.  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
'gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  I5S.— Franlie  Wesson's  Brccch. 
loading;  EtiHc. — This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
0)4  lbs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  powerful  shooter,  to  which  our  attention  was 
recently  called  by  our  “  great  gun  ”  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  177  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  60  yards  off,  and  the  other  two  were 
within  1)4  inches.  Wo  stopped  then  because  the  bull’s- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  shots  at  100  yards. 
Seven  of  these  were  within  1  iuch  of  center,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  five  within  2!4  inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  plug  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu¬ 
rate  shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  sight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  SOO  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  oue  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in¬ 
serted  in  an  instant,  the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set, — all  done  in  a  few  seconds — and  you  arc  ready  t,o  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to. carry  the  cartridges  in  his  pock¬ 
et.,  the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  hag. — The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  he  had  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $2  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent.,  M.  W.  Robin- 
son,  7  9  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Our  premi¬ 
um  will  be  the  24-inch  steel-barrel  rille,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  38-100,  or  44-100.  The  last  named 
is  suitable  for  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  the 
38-100  for  a  medium.  The  first  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
hears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

No.  43.— Brcccli-loailing-  B*oclcet 
Rifle. — 1 This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet.  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It.  can  ho  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Cliicopee  Bealls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooter,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  This  Premium  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  last  season.  Without,  the  mahogany  case, 

we  .will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart- 


|  ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1  50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 

No.  -44. — Maynard's  Combination 
Gun— A  Breech-loading-  Rifle  and  Shot-Gu  n, 

or  Two  Guns  m  One  !— ' This  is  a  capital  gun  for  those 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gun. 
Either  barrel  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  in  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong- 
brass  cartridgosare  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  slip 
in  and  five  any  size  wanted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  halls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  60  yards,  and  within  1J4  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  accuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car¬ 
ried  admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  fine  Stock,  a  26-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac¬ 
tor,  Double  Bullet  Mold  and  Nock  Cutter,  Loader,  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Cone, Rag-holder,  and  50  Cart¬ 
ridge-cases,  Flatina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight; 
Shot  Barrel ,  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases,  Rod  and  Brush, 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass. 

No.  -45.  —  I>otsl»le  Barrel  s  ok 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel.  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Sc  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  oh  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  46. — Chest  ol*  Good  ’Fools. — We 
continue  through  i  lie  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Fatter- 
son  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  ofter  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  oi  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  hut  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  he  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment,  we  ofter  is  as  follows  :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 

1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25:  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50c.:  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  (i  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel, 

8  in.,  75c.;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 

1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  30c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  bit,  ea.  J4  in.  30c.; 
14  in.  32c.;  %  in.  45c.;  1  in.  60c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  >/2  in. 
21c.;  %  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1’4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in.,  40c.; 

6  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 

1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose, 
do.,  25c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  )4  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  %  in.,  30c.;  %  in.,  35c.;  %  in.',  40c.. 

1  in.,  50c.;  l)i  in.,  GOc,.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  %  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10  ;  1V(  in.,  $1.20  ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in.,  70c.; 

1  in.,  80c.;  1)4  in.,  90c.;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.35; 

1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 

1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c.;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25  *,=$45.00. 

Nos.  4?,  4S. — Matliemntical  Instru¬ 
ments  for  Draughting,  Drawing,  etc.— 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  mid  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  scini  circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  47  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  48 
are  German-silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  48  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 

No.  40.  —  Charles  Pratt's  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe.  Reliable, 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Familv 
ITse.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation  and  death, 
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resulting  from  the  use  of  whatiscalled  Kerosene  Oil,— but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law, — has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act..  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “Astral  Oil”  is  from  the 
House  of  Chas.  Pratr,  108  Fulton  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article 
to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested  and  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  highest  scientific  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  land.  Among  them  are  E.  N.  Ilorsford,  late 
Rumford  Prof.  Harvard  University,  etc.,  and  R.  Ogden 
Doremus,  Prof.  Chem.  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Dr.  G.  Tagliabue  says  :  “  1  have  to  pronounce  the 
‘Astral  ’  Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market.” 
The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin.  and  sealed  so  that 
none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  10  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00. 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one  gallon  Guaranty 
Cans,  which  may  be  distributed. 

!\os.  50,  51. — Mercurin!  ISarome- 
ter*. — Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  C lias.  Wilder, 
JPeterboro,  N.  M.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
"Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
’invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery, 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  us  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  more  than  pays  its  cost  every  year  ! 

No.  52. — lliickeyc  Harvester  Slow¬ 
er. — The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1S69 
this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials,  one  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First  Prize  Grand 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  it 
received  Two  First.  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals.  Messrs. 
Ad  fiance,  Platt  &  Co.,  i65  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days’  or  odd  hours’  and  even¬ 
ings’ canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  cau  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the  machine  in  common.  —  Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 

15  days  would  secure  it  ($125.) — Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower  can  after¬ 
ward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

No.  55. — Ptitcnt  €ylin«lcr  Plow. — 

"We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  It.  H.  Allen 
Sc  Co.,  i  89  &  191  Water-st.,  New  York,  to 
whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  “  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  8  in. 
deep.”  It  is  provided  with  a  wheel  and  with  a  “  skim 
plow,”  like  the  double  “  Michigan  plow.” _ For  29  sub¬ 

scribers  at  $1.50.  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 
Two-horse,  14  to  16  in.  wide,  and 6 to 9 in.  deep,  $19.00.... 
For  32  at  $1.50.  or  100  at  $1.00,  the  Two  to  Three  horse, 

16  to  18  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep,  $21.00.  For  22  sub¬ 
scribers  at.  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  One-horse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  54.  —  Collins  &  Co.'s  Cast- 
steel  Plows.— These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturer’s  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  “  C.  No.  3  ”  for  general 
use  :  “  B.  No.  12  ”  for  stubble  only  ;  and  “  E,  No.  12  ”  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  &  Co,,  212  Water-street, New  York. 

No.  55. — Comstoelf's  New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Implements  Combined. —  The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion,  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six:  men  with 
hoes.  It.  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
cult, .re  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  t.o  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small  seed  drill 
we  have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 


I  seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
I  adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre,  ft  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again, 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  till-  inventor  claims,- 
“  the  best,  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price,  $12.00 . For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  and 
Seed  Sower,  price,  $15.00. . .  .For  27  at  $1.50.  or  90  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price.  $18.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist , 
page  127,  1869,  and  page  118,  1870. 

No.  50. — Tito  American  Snluncrged 
Pump. -Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow,— one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  offered  ill  the  list..  No. 
2,30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  2  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  Premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pumps  have  what  is  called  water  packing,  that,  is,  no 
packing  atall ;  the  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing 
but  the  perpendicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the 
platform.  Further  information, .  Circulars,  and  Price- 
Lists,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bridgeport 
Manufacturing,'  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

No.  57. — Page's  Patent,  Pump  and 
Sprinkler. —A  Hand  Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump,  and  Garden-Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  adapted  to  many  uses — convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses ;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  cau  bo 
instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  Hor  circulars 
etc.,  address  the  patentee  and  manufacturer ,  N.  Page, 
Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

No.  58. — Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  Vi  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  Sc  Co.,  No.  2-~>2 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired 

No.  59.  — •  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were 
sold  last  year  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  OO.  —  Pocket  Lanterns. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention— a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  he  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.,  always  ready  for  use.  Made 
by  the  Merriam  Manf’g  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  Cl. — New  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia. — We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  90  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  Cyclopaedia  is  a  whole  library  of  itself,  consisting 
of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver¬ 
aging  8  OO  large,  two-column  pages  in  each  book.  They 


treat  upon  over  25,000  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  he  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged  ;  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 

An.  (i2. — The  Great  flliot ioutiry. — 

Worcester’s  Large,  Pictorial.  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,851  tliree-col  until  paged,  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  Sk  'fileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  S3,  (SI. — The  Lunielan  (jrape. 

— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion.  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first  quality,  and 
ripening  sonic  time  before  the  Delaware.  It  has  already 
been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  Hie  Mississippi,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  lias  been  most  flattering.  It  lias  proved,  generally, 
vigorous  and  hardy;  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is.  in  our 
judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  except  it  he  the  Iona.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
grape  is  worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much 
interest  in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Hasbronck  &  Bnshnell, 
of  Iona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y..  who  have  the  original 
stock  of  the  vines,  to  supply  us  with  No.  1  and  Extra 
Vines  for  Premiums.  These  vines  will  be  of  really  No. 
1  and  extra  quality,  and  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  or  boxed,  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  express 
charges  only.  Orders  received  too  late  for  sending  this 
fall  will  he  filled  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

No.  <55.  —  BBonltle  Harpoon  Horse 
Hay-Fork. — Any  good  Horse  Hay-Fork  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  these  days  of  high  wages;  it  is  one  of  the 
real  labor-saving  implements  of  the  day,  and  that  farmer 
who  fails  to  adopt  it.  will  fail  to  reap  the  profit  for  his 
labor  which  he  ought  to  have.  Harris’  Double  Harpoon 
Fork  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  we  know  by  experience 
and  observation,  and  we  therefore  place  it  in  our  Premium 
List.  Let,  any  hay  grower,  who  is  too  doubtful  about  the 
value  of  such  an  implement  to  invest  money  in  it,  gather 
a  list  of  18  subscribers  this  fall  or  winter,  and  get  an 
implement  free,  and  our  word  for  it,  lie  will  feel  well  re- 
j  paid  when  the  busy  hard  work  comes  on  in  the  liay  field. 
Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent,  to  all  applicants  by 
the  “Pennock  Manufacturing;  Company,” 
Kennett  Square  P,  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Nos.  <t<i  to  7<>. — Volumes  of  tlte 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  77  to  87. — BSonnd  Volumes  of 

the  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  66 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  hound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  88  so  5151. — Good  ILilsraries. — - 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  hooks  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount, 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post 
or  Express  paid.  $25  or$50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands .  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end, 
he  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  Let  the  Farmers 

of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  lOO. — General  BSook  I*remlnm. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20  ; 
or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  is  only 
for  clubs  of  25  or  mure.  7 he  books  will  be  tent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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BOOKS  FOB  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


6  50 
75 
1  50 
1  05 
50 
1  50 
1  50 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . %  2  50 

Allen's  (1,.  F.)  Bural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen's  (Ii.  I,.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (B.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen's  (U.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  .  1  0U 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. '67.  68,’69,&70,ea..pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’68,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Bose  Cullurlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 25 

Boussingault's  Bural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  ot  Flowers . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  150 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  100 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.l  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  6  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant, .  — .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1112  pp.  7  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Field’s  (Thomas  IV.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture.... .  . . 

French's  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnltiirist. . . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cultnrlst .  . .  150 

Fuller's  Strawberry  CnUurist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes  . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  70 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig  .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  —  1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture . .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  lo  Morse  keepers .  '.  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hoopers' Dog  and  Gun . paper,  SOc...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  . 10 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  4  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  Hie  House .  .  1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . ■ .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leueiiar's  Ilow  to  Build  Hot  houses .  1  50 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture  .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  J.akeview .  .  125 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  26 

Our  Fanil  of  Four  Acres .  . paper,  SOc. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Bose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  ...  1  50 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percberon  Horse .  ■■  160 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper..  25 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  . .  .  150 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  (50 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Hiclmrdson  oil  the  Dog . paper  3u  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit,  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper, 40c.. bound  75 

Sclienck's  Gardener's  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Houscwile  .  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book  .  1  5C 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tlioninson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  06 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  ...  .  25 

Turner’s  Colton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  ..  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  .  .  100 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage —  50 

Weldenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes  . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  Hie  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South.. .  2  00 

Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  Hie  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . .  1  00 

SPECrAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

O.  .T.  et  Co.  keep  in  Stock  t  lie  following  Books; 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principlesand  Practice  of.  By  I,oring& Jenney  12  00 
“  Reviiw  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) .  . . .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Beni, nit's  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  60 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  ..  .  .  5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book.  (Holly).  .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (B.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  ol  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences. .  3  0 

Downing's  Fruilsnnd  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  S00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays.. . . .  500 


Du  Brcuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) _ _  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  1..)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning. .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vol6 .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing,  Svo„  lOOeug  s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnltiirist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow  . .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  anti  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field'  Book  of  Botany . .  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . .  2  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  175 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavnew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  0u 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  ot  Edgewood .  175 

Norris'  Fisli  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  eacli  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  3  00 

Quincy.  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  .  3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  .  .  3  (.0 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli .  150 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . .  .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough...  . .  ISO 

’file  Dog ;  By  Dinks.  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  150 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages . . .  3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  1  50 

Youman's  Household  Science .  .  2  25 


One  Hundred  Premiums. 


(See  Pages  392,  393,  394,  395.) 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mumford’s  Patent  Process  will  preserve  Sweet  Potatoes 
the  year  round.  It  will  also  cure  rot  in  Irish  potatoes.  It 
is  very  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  Individual  rights  *3.06. 
Territory  lor  sale.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Let¬ 
ter.  Recommended  by  State  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

HAWKINS,  TIMMONS  &  CO.,  Cliillicothe,  O. 

Rare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  continually 
offered  for  sale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1830. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life,  as  well  as 
Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Trees,  are  requested  to  send 
for  our  Catalogues. 

iE3r"  The  new  ‘-Semi-Annual  Circular”  of  wholesale 
prices  just  published.  Also,  a  Circular  giving  description 
and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW  MOUNT  VERNON  PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Engraving  of  which  will  be  given 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Address 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bloomington  Nursery. 

600  Acres !  19th  Year !  10  Greenhouses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-house 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates— all  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 

1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
a  16-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

«&!END  FOR  PRICE-LIST  of  the  Moorcstown 

Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Fanil.  All  llieold  and  new  vari¬ 
eties  at  lower  rates.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

"B  O  Two-year-old  Vei  saillaise,  Cherry, 

k  and  White  Grape  Currant  Plants.  40,000 

one-year-old  ditto.  200.000  good  Cuttings,  ditto.  Address 
T.  B.  &  HENRY  WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


TWO  MEW  GRAPES, 

The  Croton  and  Senasqua. 

The  Croton  is  a  white  grape  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tasted  it  to  surpass  in  quality  and  beauty,  any 
white  grape  yet  introduced  that  will  succeed  iu  the  open  air- 
and  it  is  in  delicacy  of  flesh  and  flavor  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  foreign  varieties.  4  lie  vines  have  always  ripened  a 
large  crop  ol  splendid  lruit  since  tlieir  first  season  of  fruiting, 
although  the  Isabella  and  Delaware  vines  growing  near, 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  have  occasionally 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  Senasqua  is  a  black  grape— the  vine  a  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  gi  ower,  willi  every  appearance  ot  a  pure  native,  hut  its 
fruit  more  closely  resembles  the  fleshy  foreign  grapes  than 
any  variety  that  lias  as  yet  been  introduced;  it  is  considered 
by  some  of  our  best  pomologists  as  the  finest  hardy  grape 
they  have  tasted. 

For  further  description,  history  of  origin,  reports  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  various  localities,  list  of  premiums  awarded,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  circular. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Croton,  extra  2  year . . 

“  “  1  year . $3 

Senasqua,  extra  2  year . 

All  the  above  are  first-class  plants. 

STEPHEN  W,  UNDERHILL, 
Croton  Landing  P.  O., 
Croton  Point,  N.  Y. 

Before  sending  your  orders  to  any 

other  Nursery,  or  making  your  purchases  for  the 
coming  season  of  planting,  send  for  our 


each. 

doe. 

*48 

.*3 

*30 

.$3 

*30 

OF 


NEW 
FRUIT  AND 


CATALOGUE 

ORNAMENTAL 


TREES, 


Roses,  Shrubs  and  Grape-vines.  Large  stock  and  low 
prices.  Address  T.  B.  JENKINS,  Sup’t, 

ClIAMBERSBUKG  NullSEKY  ASSOCIATION, 

Cliambersburg,  Fa. 

Trees  and  Tines — Sis  rubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2— Green¬ 
house,  &c„  58  pages.  No.  3— Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

1  099  990  Pear,  Apple,  3-Tliorned  Acacia,  and 
1)VVW)VWW  all  other  fruit  and  flowering  seedlings,  and 
Hedge  Plants.  6,000  lbs.  Apple  and  Pear  Seeds,  etc.-  3.000  lbs. 
Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds,  etc.;  10,000  lbs.  of  Onion,  Beet. 
Carrot,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Also  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs.  Seeds,  etc.,  hv  mail.  Cat¬ 
alogues  and  Trade-List  to  any  plain  address. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries  &  Seed  Warehouse, 
Established  1842.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

©sage  Hedge  Plants,  8®, ©©©,©00. 

Apple-Trees,  1  &2y.,  fine, 300, 000.  Apple  and  Cherry  Seedlings, 
700,000.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings,  large 
stock.  Above  stock  low  to  planters,  nurserymen,  and  deal¬ 
ers,  for  Fall  of  1S70.  Price-List  furnished  on  application  to 
BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Young  America,  Warren  Co.,  Ill. 

tHiREES  and  SEEDLINGS. -300,000  Pear  Stocks ; 

100,000  Pear  Stocks  in  Bud  ;  300,000  Pear  Root-grafts  • 
L000, 000  Apple  Root-grafts;  300.000  2  and  3  year-old  Apple- 
Trees;  Miner  and  Wild-Goose  Plum,&c.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  H.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

J.  W.  COBURN 

Oft'ers  for  Autumn  of  1870,  First-class  general  Nursery 
Slock. 

NURSERIES  AT 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y„  and  East  Chester,  N.  Y. 


APPLE-TREES,  leading  varieties. 

9"  " WV  4  to  6  ft.  O.  II.  BANTA, 

Greenwood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

"  POMONA  NURSERY. 

50,000  Peach-trees,  best  varieties.  Colossal  Asparagus,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Strawberries,  Imperial  Raspberries.  Send  10  ets.  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  <x  56  pages.  It  tells  what  and  how  to 
plant.  WM.  PARKY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

ERStf^E’S  NEW  RASPBERRIES.  —  The 

“  Berstine"  and  “Sounder*."  A  limited  number  of 
plants  will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  Price  $3  each  ;  $1G  per  half 
dozen.  Orders  received  by  HENRY  A.  DREEK, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  ROSES,  ORNA- 

-J  mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  at  Wholesale  prices. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Penn. 


1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES. 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old,  No.  1,  only  $25  per  1,000. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  oi'  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  yon  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  DR.  II.  SCIIRCEDKK. 


One  Hundred  Premiums. 


(See  Pages  392,  393,  3f>4,  395.) 
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TJ32&M3  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 


H3»  EXCSSLISIK  EK>ITBOr«. 

Ordinal'!/  Panes,  Si  .50  per  line.  Lees  than  4  lines,  S5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $2pcr  line. 

Last  Page,  and  Id  and  "d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion.— Pane  next  to  Leading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IIV  GEKIM  EIMTSOIS. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  eacli 


insertion. 


New  Canaan  Nursery, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
the  following  well-grown  Nursery  Stock: 

Apple-Trees— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Bear  “  “  “  “ 

PEACir  “  one  year  from  bnd. 

Van  Bup.en  Golden  Dwarf  Peach. 

Concord  &  H.  Prolific  vines,  one  and  two  years  old. 
Raspbe p.ries  &  Blackberries,  of  most  approved  variet’s. 
La  Versaillaise  ft  Cherry  Currants. 

Conover  s  Colossal  Asparagus.  1  year. 

Arbor  Vitek  Hedgings  of  all  sizes. 

Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

Send  for  Price-List.  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS. 


8,000,000  Fruit  Trees,  Fall  of  1870. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Established  1839. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Clierrv  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1,  2, 
and  o  years  old.  Peach.  Plum.  Apricot,  and  Orange  Quince 
Trees.  Grape-vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and  Ornamental 
Trees  of  every  description.  Send  for  Price-List  just  out. 
We  sell  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  and  thousand. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 
1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  clioicc  in  color  and  qnalit)’, 

for  sale  by  G.  W.  FARLEE, 

Hill  Top  Farm,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIES. 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 
GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

Ei?-  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


P®TBEE-iSSS£Ea&  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pigs, Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits, &c., 
bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  Penningtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


“OCDENSBURC  STOCK.  FARM.” 

Ayrshire  Bulls  for  Sale. 

I  have  thorough-bred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

My  herd  of  Ayrshires  is  among  the  largest  and  best  Herds 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

I  have  spared  no  expense  in  its  selection,  and  have  import¬ 
ed  this  season  some  of  the  best  blood  iu  Scotland  for  its 
benefit. 

1  can  ship  West  daily  by  Propeilor,  very  safe  and  cheap, 
and  South  and  East  by  R.  H. 

My  Herd  is  recorded  in  the  2d  volume  Ayrshire  Herd  Book. 
J.  H.  MORGAN,  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KSALE. — An  Ayrshire  Bull,  one  year  old  last 

.  Weighs  950  tbs.,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New- 
Engiand  Fair,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,Sept.,  1870.  For  further 
information  inquire  or  address  the  subscriber  at  Kittery, 
York  County,  Maine.  EPHRAIM  OTIS. 


FLAX.  HEMP.  SI  AMI  E. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
93  William  st„  New  York. 


IMPROVED  MONITOR 


CLOTHES  WRINGER, 


The  only  Wooden-frame  Clothes  Wringer  with  Moulton 
Patent  Immovable  nil  White  Rubber  Roller.  Warranted  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  use.  Sold  everywhere. 


(Fig.  79,  Page  5?  of  our  Large  Catalogue.) 

(Send  for  a  Special  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full 


description,  directions  and  testimonials.) 

Remit  $15  for  tile  Iron  Plow,  or  $25  for  the  Steel  Plow,  anil 
it  shall  he  sent  at  once. 

Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Hand 

SOWER,  (Page  40).  Price  $10. 

Will  sow  from  4  to  8  acres  an  hour. 

The  Seymour  Piaster  or  Fer- 

TIT.IZER  SOWER,  (Page 44). 

Price  $00  ;  with  Grass  Seed  Attachment,  $10  extra. 

Seymour’s  Broadcast  Seed 

SOWER,  (Page  44).  Price  $75. 

The  Seymour  Combined 

DRILLS,  (Page  43,)  are 

No.  1.  Nine  Teeth . .$  90 

No.  2.  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder . 100 

No.  3.  “  “  witli  Fertilizer  Attachment .  115 

No.  4.  “  “  with  “  “  and  Seeder.  125 

No.  5.  Eleven  Teeth . . . .  100 

No.  6  “  “  with  Grass  Seeder . . .  110 

Anti-Friction  Horse-Powers, 

(Pages  64  and  65.)  Two  sizes  and  two  styles,  from  $175  to 
$265.  Various  other  sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as  $100. 

Light  Stump  Pullers, 

(Page  173.)  Two  sizes,  $75  and  $100. 

Cider-Mills  and  Presses, 

0  (Pages  125-128.)  .From  $5  to  $60. 

The  Blanchard  Churn, 

(Page  134.)  Five  sizes,  from  $6  to  $10. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure-bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  Jn.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


S iPii  svi  LBS. — Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved 
janl  <9  C5  WF  CP  Chester  Hogs.  Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thorough-bred 
and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  O. 


|p)remium  Chester  White  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 

-0  Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  Also,  Berkshire  Pigs  from 
Imported  Stock.  THUS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


S©NR  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS, 

Talking  Parrots,  Mocking  Birds,  Canaries,  Goldfinches, 
Bullfinches,  Linnets,  etc.  Natural  Food  for  Mocking  Birds. 
Ornamental  and  plain  Cages,  in  great  variety.  Canary, 
Hemp,  Rape,  and  Maw  Seeds  carefully  selected  and  reclean¬ 
ed.  WADE  &  HENRY, 

49  North  9th  St„  Philadelphia.Pa. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

Will  fill  a  few  orders  for  Superior  Specimens  of  E  uff, 
Wliite,  and  Partridge  Coelilns,  Bight  and  Dark: 
Bralimas.  Ho u dans,  Bantams,  and  Wliite  Leg¬ 
horns.  No  Circular.  Address,  with  stamp, 

G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  POULTRY  for  Sale. — Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdans,  Buff  Cochins.  Spring  Chickens,  $12  Trio. 
Year-old  laying  pullets,  $:0  Trio.  Light  Bralimas,  v.  tine  ; 
Silver-Grev  Dorkings,  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs,  Spring 
Chickens,  $8  Trio.  Year-old  pullets,  laying.  $12  Trio.  Our 
Dark  Bralimas,  Houdans,  and  Bufl'Cochins,  are  from  import¬ 
ed  stock,  and  v.  fine.  We  consider  Houdans  best  ot  all  fowls 
for  laying,  never  sitting.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Iloiidan  and  Grey  Dorking1  Fowls 

For  Sale.  Homlan  from  thorough-bred  stock,  well  muffed 
and  bearded.  $20  per  pair.  $25  per  Trio.  Grey  Dorking,  bred 
from  J.  C.  Cooper's  celebrated  Irish  stock,  $15  per  pair,  $20 
per  Trio,  single  cock  $10.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ipiNE  POULTRY. — Dirk  Brahma,  Hon  dan,  $12 

.  per  pair.  Light  Brahma,  $7  per  pair.  All  bred  from 
choice  fowls  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Address  CHARLES  FLODING, 

Box  133,  Leetonia,  Columbiana  Co.,  O. 


FINE-BRED  FOWLS. 

Buff  and  Partridge  Cochin,  Dark  and  Light  Brahma  and 
Hondan  Fowls.  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Fine  voung  stock  ready  for  shipping. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  of  Fowls.  Sovo  &  Ouwamtsutal 
Birds,  Cages.  Fountains,  etc.  WADE  &  HENRY, 

49  North  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  M’F’G  CO., 

45  &  47  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  General  Agents. 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  YOUNG’S  SON,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

BICfiF  ORD  ’ 

EMITTING  MACHINE. 

The  only  cheap  Circular  Machine  fully  protected  by  patents . 
Will  knit  Stockings  complete  without  any  handwork.  The 
oldest,  most  practical,  most  durable,  most  efficient,  and 
most  popular  Machine  now  in  use.  For  evidence  of  which, 
send  for  our  new  Circular  just  ready.  We  want 
10,000,000 

people  to  send  for  this  Circular,  and  read  our  strong  proofs 
that  the  Machine  is  all  we  claim  it  to  he. 

Price  from  $25  to  $75,  according  to  size  and  capacity.  Send 
for  a  Circular.  Address 

Bickford '•Spinner  &  Knitting  Machine  Co., 

36  BromfieM  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Prindle’s  Agricultural 
Steamers  &  Farmers’ 
Boilers. 

For  cooking  food  for  stock  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

We  have  the  agency  for  these,  and  keep  all  sizes  constant- 
ly  in  stock. 

The  large  descriptive  12-page  pamphlet,  with  prices  and 
illustrations,  will  be  sent  gratuitously  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376. 

l*Jcw  York  City. 

N.  B.— Tlie  fullest  assortment  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  the  City, 
may  be  found  at  our  Warehouses. 


Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

(Pages  63  and  69.)  Three  sizes,  from  $225  to  $260. 

Threshers  and  Separators, 

(Page  70.)  Three  sizes,  from  $05  to  $85. 

If  you  want  any  other  article  for  your  Farm  or  Garden, 
send  stamp  to  ns  for  a  Special  Circular  of  it. 

Our  Warehouses  are  filled  with  the  largest  assortment  of 
IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  MA¬ 
CHINES  AND  TOOLS,  SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS,  to  bo 
found  in  this  vicinity,  and  an  examination  is  asked  by  all 
farmers  who  may  be  in  the  city. 


R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  376. 


New  York  City. 


Broom  Corn  Machinery 

for  preparing  the  crop  for  market. 

Estimates  for  complete  or  partial  sets  of  machinery  fur¬ 
nished  by 

R.  H.  ALLEIM  A  CO., 

1S9  &  191  Water  St., 


P.  O.  Box  376.  Mew  York  City. 


A 

TRIAL 

Trip. 

3  Months 
for 

30 

Cents. 

ALL  YE  WHO  LOVE  Fruits,  'Flowers, 
Gardening,  Designs  of  Cottages,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  embellishment  of  borne  grounds, 
take  a  trial  trip  for  3  months  or  a  year,  with 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Every  one  who  has  a  Garden  should  take  it. 


CLUB  TERMS :  Only  $1.50  per  year  in  clubs  of  5 ;  S  copies, 
$5  ;  2  copies,  $3.50.  Illustrated  "Prospectus  and  Premium 
List,  free,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS.  Proprietor. 

5  Befkmiin  fit..  Wow  York. 
ZS~  See  artv’t  on  page  351.  Sept.  Agriculturist,  for  Pre¬ 
mium  to  Trial  Trip  and  yearly  subscribers.  Also  for  Clubs. 
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[October, 


(Pat.  July  21, 18G8,  and  October  10,  I860.) 

THE  FINEST  CULINARY  INVENTION  OF 
THE  AGE. 

Embodying  in  a  plain  and  cheap  utensil 

ALL  THE  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  .  IN  THE  PERFECT  BROILING 
OF  MEATS. 

Operates  upon  the  essential  natural  principles  for  broiling 
meats  to  perfection  •  prevents  the  escape  of  nutriment  by 
evaporation,  and  retains  all  the  rich  juices  and  delicate  fla¬ 
vor— which  are  mostly  lost  in  till  other  Broilers,  or  by  the 
process  of  frying. 

Broils  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any  other, 
and  cooks  the  meat  perfectly  uniform,  leaving  no  burned  nor 
raw  spots. 

Does  away  with  all  smoke  and  smell  of  grease ;  requires 
no  preparation  of  fire;  and  makes  broiling,  heretofore  so 
vexatious,  the  quickest  and  easiest,  as  it  is  the  healthiest 
of  all  modes  of  cooking  meats. 

Broils  equally  well  over  coal  or  wood ;  answers  for  all 
sized  stove  or  range  openings ,  and  is  equally  good  for  beef¬ 
steak,  chicken,  ham,  chop,  fish  and  oysters. 

It  is  not  only 

GUARANTEED 

to  fulfil  each  and  every  claim  above  set  forth,  but  to  any  not 
satisfied  after  trial, 

Tiic*  Money  will  be  Refunded,  with  Charges 
botli  ways. 

Dealers  throughout  the  city  and  country  are  invited  lo 
order  on  these  terms,  and  families  to  test  it  for  themselves, 
with  the  certainty  of  its  costing  them  nothing,  if  not  as 
represented. 

Each  Broiler  will  have  the  authorized  label  attached,  with 
the  Trade-Mark,  **  American  Broiler,”  stamped  thereon. 

Retail  Price  only  $2. 

Liberal  Discount  to  file  Trade. 

Now  for  sale  in  half-dozen  and  dozen  packages,  in  New 
York  City,  In  the  houses  below  named,  who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble.  to  the  full  extent  of  the  above  guarantees,  for  all  Broil¬ 
ers  sold  by  them. 

LALAXCE  Si  GROSJEA.N  MAN’P’G  CO., 
Nos.  '89  Beckman  and  53  &  55  Cliff  Sts. 

E.  KETCII AM  Si  CO.,  No.  389  Pearl  St. 

ItUSSELL*  Si  ERWUV  MAN’F’G  CO., 

Nos.  45  &  47  Chambers  St. 

N.  E.  JAMES  &  CO.,  No.  33  Cliff  St. 

For  sale  at  retail  by  Stove,  Tin,  and  House  Furnishing 
Dealers  generally. 


rgno  PARTIES  VISITING  THE 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FUR, 


Don’t  fail  to  see 

The  Downer  Mineral  Sperm  Lamp, 

an  entirely  new  article,  to  burn, the  Downer  Mineral  Sperm 
Illuminating  oil— 300  degrees  fire  test!  Absolutely  safe! 
Cannot  explode,  and  the  most  brilliant  light  ever  produced. 

HALLS  PATENT 

HUSKING  GLOVES 

Enable  the  wearer  to  husk  50  per  cent  faster  than 

WITHOUT  THEM  AND  ABSOLUTELY  PREVENT  SORE  HANDS. 

Made  of  the  best  leather  with  metallic  claws  attached.  In 
ordering,  state  size ;  large,  medium,  or  small.  Send  for 
sample  or  circular.  Price,  $1.50  per  pair.  A  liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  Dealers  and  Canvassing  Agents.  Address 

The  Hall  Husking  Glove  Co., 

101  &  103  West  Lake-st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOPER’S  PORTABLE  ENGINES  with  Steam 
Pumps  and  Lime  Extracting  Heaters  and  Saw  Mills , 
cutting  10  to  20  M.  per  day.  Stationary  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Mill  Machinery.  $1,500  purchases  a  complete  Tiro 
Hun  Grist  Mill,  with  modern  improvements.  Prices  I.’e- 
x>uoed.  Circulars  free.  John  Cooper  &  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


FARMERS,  SAVE  YOUR  FEET, 

AND  WEAR 

BALLARD’S  CHAMPION  SHOE. 


New  Yoke,  May  10,  1870. 

We  have  examined  carefully  “  Bai.lakd’s  Champion 
Shoe,"  and,  without  practical  use.  should  judge  It  to  he  a 
capital  article.  The  peculiar  cut  gives  it  the  set  and  hear¬ 
ings  of  a  hoot,  with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  shoe ;  and  the 
strap  brings  it  as  closelv  as  desired  around  the  ankle  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  strings.  Those  which  we  have  seen  are  of 
good  stock  and  well  made.  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Induce  your  Shoe  Dealers  to  keep  a  supply  for  your 
neighborhood. 

For  full  particulars ,  prices,  etc.,  SEE  page  337,  JUNE 
Number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A.  BALLARD  &  SON, 

33  ami  31  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,000.  New  York. 

Gothic  Furnace. 

For  warming  Dwellings  and  Churches,  is  the  best  mode 
yet  invented.  Read  what  O.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  says:  “The  No.  12  Gothic  Furnace  bought  of  you 
last  fall,  answers  my  expectations  fully.  1  selected  it  on  my 
judgement  from  several  varieties,  after  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  lurnaces.  Last  winter  I  heated  7  rooms  with 
it,  each  11  ft.  high,  being  together  1,352  square  feet  of  floor, 
besides  warming  part  of  the  time  a  Hall  9x24  feet,  21  feet 
high,  and  two  upper  bedroom...  I  consider  it  superior  in 
three  respects.  1st.  It  can  be  rushed  or  hurried  up  easily  and 
quickly.  2d.  In  warm,  spring  weather  it  will  burn  cinders 
more  slowly  and  keep  tire  longer  at  a  low  heat  than  any 
Heater  I  know.  3d.  It  does  not  and  cannot  leak  gas  in  any 
form.  It  is  simple,  easily  managed,  economical,  and  does 
not  burn  the  air." 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY,  Manufacturer,  No.  605  Sixth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

I [3 ARM  MILLS! — Durable,  efficient,  and  low- 

priced.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

LANE  BROS.,  .Manufacturers, 

Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows. 

For  Level  Land  ano  Side  Hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  “  dead  furrows,”  “  no  ridges,”  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  t ire  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  ground  flat  5  to  10  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-eattle  plow.  Change¬ 
able  mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IVES’  PATENT  LAMP$f. 

“  Tlie  next  best  thing  to  daylight  yet  discovered.”— 
Neio-  York  Tribune, 

“They  are,  without  hesitation,  the  best  in  the  world.”— 
American  Institute. 

THE  SILVER  LAMP  "WICK— The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
introduced.  Does  not  smoke.  Requires  no  trimming. 
Lasts  longer  than  any  other  wick.  Does  not  incrustate,  and 
therefore  always  burns  with  a  clear,  silvery  flame. 

The  Folding  Pocket  Lanterns, 

Very  Light.  Strong  and  Durable.  Can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling  hag. 

Nearly  100,000  already  sold. 

THE  IVES  PATENT  LAMP  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States, 

37  Barclay-st„  and  42  Park-place,  New  York. 


Fane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The,  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook’s,  Co^’s  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  lath,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  tor  Sugar  Cane,  Sor¬ 
ghum,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  tills  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

“Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  $75.”  Good  news 
for  all !  Delivered  at  your  door. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Nicholson’ s  Potent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and  best  in  the 
world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

4,5E  A  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
Jpki  Ju  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


H.  KILLAM  &  CO., 

Ciiestmst  St.,  New  BBsavem,  Conn. 


We  manufacture  the  finest  class  of  carriages  for  city  use, 
consisting  of  Landaus,  Landaulettes,  Clarences,  Coaches, 
Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Barouches,  Bretts  and  Phtetous, 
which  we  warrant  equal  in  point  of  style,  finish  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  any  built  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  DEMAREST  &  WOODRUFF,  628  Broadway,  are 
our  Agents  in  New  York  City. 


AN  a 

/V  O  TAfl  US _ 

Y  C/K  M~n  fTN.  A/.  (/. 


INVALIDS’  TRAVEL- 

ING  CHAIRS,  from  $15  to  $40,  for  in 
and  out  door  use.  Any  one  having 
use  of  the  hands  can  propel  and  guide 
one.  Having  no  use  of  the  hands,  any 
child  of  five  years  can  push  a  grown 
person  about.  Invalids’  Carriages  to 
order.  Pat.  Carrying  Chairs.  State 
your  case,  and  send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

No.  90  William  Street, 
New  York. 


Hawley’s  Air  Pistol, 

Fat.  June  1, 1869. 

No  dirt,  dust,  or  danger: 
uses  compressed  air.  No  cost 
for  ammunition  ;  from  one  charging,  it  shoots 
from  five  to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  ac¬ 
curate  as  any  pistol.  Price  $3.50.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  and  $1.35  for  postage,  or  by  ex¬ 
press,  C.  O.  D.,  and  charges. 

Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY, 

119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

India  Hasbtoer  Wioves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rheum,  (  happed  Hands,  etc.  Ladies’ 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’  short,  $1.75; 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R,  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y  ork,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

TRINIDAD  ASPHALTIC  PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets,  Carriage  Wavs,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 

E.  W.  RANNEY,  Patentee. 

One  continuous  piece,  not  injured  by  heat  or  frost.  Im¬ 
pervious  to  grass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.  Town,  Coun¬ 
ty,  State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.  Also  the  “ Patent 
Trinidad  Asphaltic  Cement with  which  every  one  can  lay 
his  own  pavement.  Send  tor  Circular  to"E.  W.  RANNEY, 
General  Agent,  440  West  28d  St.,  New  York  City. 

FRANK  MIUEBS’S 

Leather  Preservative  and  Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller’s  prepared  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c.;  by  the  use  of 
these  articles  one-half  may  be  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  18  &  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

$30  to  $50  per  week  sure. — 

Book  at  t his  for  your  oxvn  benefit. 

“The  Universal  Family  Scale  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  ol  ali  housekeepers.  It  is  a  new  and  desirable  ar¬ 
ticle  for  use  in  families ;  is  the  most  complete  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  in  every  house  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  face  like  a  clock,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it ."—Neic-York  Independent." 

Canvassers  wanted  to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  be 
given,  and  territory  guaranteed  by  certificate.  For  pam¬ 
phlet.  and  terms,  address  G.  \V.  LEONARD,  Gon'l  Ag’t, 

P.  O.  llox  2,833.  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

$7321  31  days 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Broom. 
7  5,000  in  U9e.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greeley  and 
American  Agriculturist,  line  county  reserved  for  each 
agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  Y’ork,  or  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED.— An  experienced  Aaent  to  travel 
lor  an  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturer. 
Address  JOHN  CANTINE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  LOOK ! — $12  a  day  made,  selling4  our 
Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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‘Agriculturist’  Canvassers 

-ATT  ENTION  !  1 1 


You  are  wanted  to  introdue  a  new  article,  long  demanded 
among  Families,  Hotels,  and  Boarding-houses. 

The  Universal  Sharpener, 

/oral!  Table  Cutlery,  Shears,  and  Scissor J.  It  stives  quickly 
a  perfectly  sharp,  evenly-bcv  elled  edge,  and  no  wear  upon 
tlie  blade.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Keeps  always  in 
order.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Effective,  convenient,  durable. 
Price  Si.OJ.  Sold  wholly  by  Canvassers,  with  exclusive 
sale,  if  desired,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Samplesenton  receipt 
ol  price,  or  illustrated  circular  on  request. 

A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  Proprietor, 

Office  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  45  Beekinan  St.,  New  York. 

Block-Tin  Pipe,  united  with  Solid  Lead  Covering. 

Wo  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  above  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  warrant  it  in  all  respects. 

The  Tin  forms  about  one-quarter  the  thickness  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Pipe,  and  the  lead  covering  effectually  protects  it  from 
external  injury.  The  strength  of  this  Pipe  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  Lead  Pipe  of  twice  its  weight,  and  it  «an  he  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  have  any  apprehension  of 
injury  from  the  use  of  head  Pipe. 

TATHAM  &  BROTHERS, 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

If  ITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSlTPOWER.— 

SJ  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William  st..  New  York. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  <&o.,  Single,  35  cts„  4  for 
SI ;  per  doz.,  $3.35,  by  mail,  paid  ;  per  gross,  S23.50. 
“  More  convenient  than  Ink."— American  Agriculturist. 

"  Invaluable  for  marking  linen." —  Go  deg's  Lady's  Book. 

A  few  more  Agents  wanted. 

Indelible  Pencil  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


TRADE 
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OX  AND 


SHEEP 


Soups  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  housekeeping! 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer.  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAUS’  SONS.  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  sale  everywhere. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fine¬ 
ness  ;  adapted  to  every  style  of  writing. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

22?”  Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  securely 
inclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Address, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOE  &  CO., 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

GRAY’S  ILYIOfl  CHARTS. 

Simple  and  durable  Guide  for  cutting  Men  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  and  Ladies’  Dresses.  Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject 
to  all  the  changes  of  Fashion.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes 
pertectiy  accurate.  Any  person  can  use  them.  They  are 
printed  upon  a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear.  Full 
directions  are  printed  on  eacli  Chart.  Single  Charts  or  full 
sets  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ol  the  following  re¬ 
tail  prices:  Ladies  Dress,  Boys'  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts, 
$1  each.  Pants  and  Men’s  Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or 
full  set  (5  Charts),  $5.  Agents  wanted. 

Address  UNION  CHARI'  CO.,  Orangeville,  Ohio,  or,  R. 
R.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  Western  Farmer  |c^,"fE^|1itve 
For  Western  Farmers.  ,fe%t?FREE 

to  all  interested  in  Western  Farming,  $2  a  Year  :  3  Months, 
SO  Cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Good  pav. 

WESTERN  FARMER,  Madison,  WIs. 

A  P'  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants.  No.  r.s  Penrl-st.,  New  York.  “Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.  ggf-  Send  for  our  weeklyprlce-cuf- 
rent  and  Marking  Plate 
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w  INCORPORATEB  1851.  » 

BERKSHIRE 


pOIJrATIOV  for  F4ROTERS.-For 

B  J  information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS, 


THOS.  F,  PLUNKETT, 
President. 

JAMES  FRAMCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BENJ,  (TUCKERING, 

Scc’y  and  Treas’r 

JACOB  L  GREENE, 

Ass’t  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
the  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die- 
wi thin  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  Full 
Amount  of  the  Policy  will  he  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples. — Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Hue  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Months  after  Ills 
Premium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
$1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Lawof  tlie  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PURELY  MUTUAL 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


COOD  ACEI^TS  WAITED. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  office,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents : 

F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  H.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  349  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Me  A  VO  Y  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HIRE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILEORD.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  Sv  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

A,  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Br  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr.' 


Ol  Ogden  Farm,  Agricultural  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  N. 
Y.;  author  of  “  Draining  lor  Profit  and  for  Health,’’  &e.  A 
Guide  for  Farmers,  young  and  old,  in  every  department  of 
Agriculture.  000  pages  and  113  engravings.  $3.50.  See 
splendid  editorial  notice  in  July  number  of  this  paper,  and 
in  N.  Y.  Tribune.  Heartily  endorsed  by  personal  letters 
from  Presidents  of  N.  Y„  Vt„  N.  H„  III..  Kan.,  and  Neb.  State 
Agricultural  Societies.  Agents  Wanted.  A  splendid  sell¬ 
ing  book  in  the  bands  of  active  men  and  women.  Address 
the  Publishers,  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co..  f>54  Broadwav,  N.  Y. 
Also.  THE  NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  FACT'S  AND 
FIGURES,  Historical.  Political,  Documentary,  and  Statis¬ 
tical,  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  Government  to  the  present 
time— 1870.  408  pages.  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

Foremost  in  the  Rank  of  Music  Books. 

EICHABDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 
For  the  Piano  Forte. 

Its  great  popularity  still  continues.  Annual  Sale  25,000. 
Price  $3.75.  Sent  post-paid  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  OLIVER  DlTSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  CHAS.  II.  D-IT- 
SON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

ALL  WANTING  FARMS  — 9,000  acre?,  good 

soil,  mild  climate.  84  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling  Address 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

/Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

Tlie  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3349  Policies  were  issued 
in  the  first  Twelve  Months,  insuring 
$7,813,850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

AND  WHY  NOT? 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Xon-Por- 
fei table  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Noii-Forfeitable  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-tliird  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  Ills 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

Example  of  the  Eon -Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 

Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 


One  Annual  Premium 
Two  “  Premiums 

Three  “  “ 

Four  “  “ 

Five  “  “ 


Will 

continue 
the  policy 
in 

force 


f  2  years  and  3  days. 

j  \  ::  «  :: 

18“  “  40  “ 

I  10  “  “  50  “ 


FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  nil  parts  of  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 

OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 
L.  II.  WATERS.  Actuary. 

THOS.  K.  MARCY,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam’r. 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 

MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new-  thing, 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  tiny  and  sell  lor  cash— 

Every  new  book. 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  II.  JIACY,  14th  St,  & 


Mary  lias  it. 
Mary  lias  it. 
Mary  lias  it 
M«cy  lias  it. 
Mary  lias  it. 
Macy  lias  it. 
Maty  lias  it. 
Mary  lias  it. 
Macy  always  lias  it. 

6tli  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR  BOLIVIA, 

Via  St.  Thomas  and  Para. 

The  Steamship  WM.  TIR BETTS,  F.  H.  Leonard, 
Commander,  will  sail  October  1st,  and  eacli  second  month 
thereafter. 

330  Acres  of  Band  and  Passage  for  SIOO. 

Cabin  Fare,  including  meals,  $100  gold  or'its  equivalent. 
Those  who  go  out  by  this  steamship  to  settle  will  receive 
330  acres  oi  land,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Company.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  44  Kilby  st..  Boston, 
or  to  BAKER  &  HURLBUT,  41  South  st.,  New  York. 

A.  D.  PIPER,  Pres’t  C.  &  C.  Co.  of  Bolivia. 

Iff  AGIO  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 
of  tlie  Ase— Curious  and  amusing.  35  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love,  Etiquette.  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wemyss,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

To  the  SOUTH. — Cheap  Farms  on  easy  terms. 

Fine  openings  for  farmers  and  tradesmen.  Send  for 
List.— Columbian  Southern  Land  Agency,  33  Park  Row.N.Y. 
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GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is.  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


CUTTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  £■  33 

P.  O.  Box  5643. 


Vesey  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  ,Our  answer  is,  send 
fdr. Price-List,  ancl  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BItEAl) 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  up.ead,  niscuiT, 
cakes,  &c.  U  alike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  ol  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RILKE  I S,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEE  l’H,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  .Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  tile  dough,  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  (lour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  lor  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  301  Fulton-st„  New  York. 


The  WATCH hS  made  by  the 
New  York  Watch  Company 
Are  the  BEST  &  CHEAPEST. 

Ask  to  See  Them.  Factory,  Springfield,  Macs. 

RTIRA1,  IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELAND.  LANDSCAPE-GARDENER, 

Author  of  Country  Life ;  15  years’ experience.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  for  Circular.  40  Barrister's  Iiall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


Carbolic  IMsiiafectiaag  Soap. 

Positively  destroys  all  insect  life  on  Cattle,  and  cures 
Mango,  Scratches  and  sores  of  all  kinds. 

Boxes  of  3  oz.  tablets,  $3.60. 

Boxes  of  10  Its.,  $4.00. 


Sheep  ©ip. 

This  preparation  is  far  superior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disa¬ 
greeable  or  unpleasant,  much  less  trouble,  and  more  per¬ 
manent.  Cures  Scab  and  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  etc.  Cans  of 
5  US.,  $1.35  ;  10  lbs.,  $3.25;  50  tt.  kegs,  $10  ;  200  lb.  Bbl.,  $35.00. 


©iaattaneuBt. 

For  cure  of  Footrot  and  destruction  of  the  Screw 
Worm.  1  Jb.  cans,  50c. ;  3  Bs„  $1.00  ;  5  tbs.,  $1.25. 
Manufactured  under  license  solely  by 

.TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO. 
Address  all  orders  to 

BOWMAN  &  BLEWETT,  Sole  Agts., 

53  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Pamphlets  furnished. 


PLATFORWS  AND  COUNTER 

SCALE 

For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c„  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  havea  FAIRBANKS’  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
FATP.BANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 

THEN  DO  IT  YOURSELF  WITH  THE 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  FAINT!! 

Pure  White  and  ail  the  fashionable  Shades. 

READY  FOR  USE  AND  SOLD  gY  THE  0ALL0N. 

It  is  cheaper  and  will  wear  longer  than  any  other  Paint,  and 

is  far  handsomer. 


Tlie  Oh  id  Farmer  says,  March  2Gtli,  1870;  “The  Averill 
Chemical  Paint  is  just  the  tiling  for  the  Farmer.  He  can 
select  his  color  from  a  card  containing  all  the  prominent 
shades.  Order  the  number  of  gallons  necessary  for  use 
without  further  trouble.” 

R.  W.  Perkins.'  Colchester,  Conn.,  writes:  “  I  had  at  one 
time  mv  doubts  about  the  durability  of  your  paints,  but  am 
now  prepared  to  say  to  you  and  my  friends,  that,  it  is  tlie 
best  paint  I  have  ever  seen;  it  works  easier,  looks  hand¬ 
somer,  and  wears  longer  than  any  other  paint." 

Canastota.  N.  Y„  Aug.,  18W. 

“A.C.  P.  CO.— Gents— Your  Paint  applied  on  my  house  two 
years  since  is  vindicating  itself  and  lias  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  I  want  no  other  so  long  as  I  can  obtain  tlie 'Averill 
Chemical  Paint.  •  Sam’l  L.  Conde,” 

Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  Biddle  Institute,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
writes,  March  10th,  1870 :  “Please. accept  our  testimonial  of 
tlie  great  value  of  your  Paint.  As  to  its  superior- beauty  and 


Steam  Engines 

Equaled  by  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

©UR  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler ,  having  fire-box  and  asb-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space :  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brick  work :  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Roqins,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
Tlie 

STATIONARY  EWGIWE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

A  G  RICITIiTURAE  ENGIN  E, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place;  is  suitable  lor  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  ami  Shingle  Sawing,  etc.  . 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABEB  &  MOUSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Agricultural  Diplomas, 

a»I,ABN  AIYB>  IN  COIiOKS, 

Sold  by 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP 

Engraving,  M’fg  &  Lithograph  Co., 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


brilliancy  there  can  he  no  question.  We  have  used  nearly 
'  100  gallons,  and  by  doing  so  have  saved  $150  more  than  w'e 
would,  had  we  used  white  lead  and  oil.” 

Recommends  from  all  sections  of  tlie  country,  comprising 
the  owners  of  many  of  tlie  finest  villas  and  residences  in  the 
land,  can  be  obtained,  with  sample  Card  and  Price-List, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing, 

Averill  Chemical  Paint  Co . New  York. 

Ayerii.l  Chemical  Paint  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

doiiN  Mullkken  &  Co  . . . Boston,  Mass. 

Ciias.  Osgood  &  Co .  . Norwich.  Conn. 

Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hall,  Moses  &  Co . Columbus,  Ga. 

W.  P.  Converse,  Jr . New  Orleans,  La. 

Lawrence  &  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

G.  W.  Pitkin . Chicago,  ill. 

It.  &  \Y.  II.  Cathcart . . Baltimore,  Md. 

'  B00R~ AGENTS  WANTED.”” 


The  Subscriber,  haying  located  his  Subscription-Book  busi¬ 
ness  in 'the  office  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  is  now  prepared 
to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is  believed,  than  any  publish¬ 
er  of  subscription-books.  The  works  for  which  Ills  Agents 
are  now  canvassing  are  the  following  : 


M’CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLI¬ 
CAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  A  work  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  all  classes, 
being  a  library  in  itselt. 

WOMAN’S  RECORD  ;  or.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  .T.  Hale.  .  With  more  than 
200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now  awakened  in  Hie 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges 
of  women  will  commend  this  work  to  the  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  both  sexes. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK  ;  or,  Biblical  Illustrations 
drawn  from  tlie  Manners  and  Customs,  tlie  Scenes  and  the 
Seenerv  of  Die  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.. 
Twentv-flve  Years  a  Missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
With  two  elaborate  Maps  of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  ol 
Jerusalem,  and  several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH:  His  Life  and  Teachings.  Illns- 
ti  nted  by  Reference  to  tlie  Manners,  Customs,  Itcliglous 
Beliefs,  and  Political  institutions  of  his  Times.  A  house¬ 
hold  book  lor  every  Christian  family. 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated;  and,  being  works 
of  th»  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  assured  that  in  offering 
them  for  sale  they  are  conferring  a  favor  to  the  public  and 
benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage  in  it, 
and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  particulars, 

AVERY’  BILL, 
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THE 


EUMELAN  GRAPE 

IS  ADMITTED  BY  ALL  GOOD  JUDGES  TO  BE 

BLACK  GRAPE  IN  CtrLTlYATION. 


THE  BEST 

This  remarkable  grape  lias  a  history  or  many  years,  having  originated  a  chance  Seedling 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  at  Fishklll,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  grounds  of  one  Mr.  Thorne, 
whose  two  sons,  estimating  its  value  highly,  each  took  cuttings  and  planted  in  their  own 


J.  Labarrtere,  Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  says:  “My  Euraelan  vine  is  perfectly  sound  and 
vigorous,  and  the  berries  larger  than  those  in  your  engraving.” 

H.  T.  Harris,  Stamford,  Ky.,  writes :  “  The  Eumelan  Is  proving  Itself  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  ever  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  the  most  desirable  variety  for  this  section.” 


grounds.  The  original  vine  was  dug  away  by  excavation 
for  the  Hudson  K.  R..  but  the  cuttings  proved  vigorous  and 
grew  to  be  large  and-  productive  vines.  After 'several  years 
had  passed,  and  vines  of  the  HaTtford  Prolific,  Concord, 
Delaware,  and  other  varieties  sold  in  same  town,  came  into 
bearing,  it  was  observed  by  some  who  had  tasted  the 
EUMELAN  (then  without  name),  that  it  surpassed  in  quality 
any  of  the  above  named  varieties.  No  one  taking  interest, 
however,  in  bringing  it  before  the  public,  it  remained  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  until  the 
year  1866,  when  it  was  Shown  to 
a  few  lovers  oi  grapes  who  pro¬ 
nounced  it  of  best  quality. 

In  the  early  part  of  Sept,  of 
that  year,  the  grapes  were 
shown  to  Charles  Downing,  Dr. 

C.  W.  Grant,  and  other  leading 
Horticulturists  in  the  vicinity 
ol  Newburgh,  also  to  a  few 
others  eminent  as  nursery¬ 
men,  and  so  great  was  the 
interest  taken  in  the  matter  that 
one  ol  the  persons  visiting  the 
vine  offered  a  liberal  price  for 
the  stock,  which  was  valued  by 
Messrs.  Thorne,  so  far  as  they  could  control  it,  at  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  about  this 
time  shown  to  one  of  the  leading  editors  of  the  American 
Agrimillurisl  who  pronounced  so  decidedly  upon  its 
merits  that  the  Messrs.  Thorne  at  once  placed  its  value  at 
$1,000,  but  sold  it  afterward  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  for  $1,600. 

The  entire  stock  (with  exception  of  a  few  small  vines) 
was  removed  during  the  following  November,  to  “  Iona," 
and  Dr.  Grant  commenced  at  once  to  grow  strong  vines 
of  it  for  general  trial. 

These  vines  were  widely  distributed  in  the  hands  of  horti¬ 
culturists  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
now  voiceB  of  praise  come  from  every  State  where  it  has 
been  on  trial.  A  few  are  given  below. 

Portland,  Maine,  Sept.  11th,  1870. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouok  &  Bushnell. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Eumelan  is  the  grape  for 
our  climate.  Mine  are  now  fully  ripe,  and  the  vines  have 
made  a  fine  growth  of  wood  this  year.  I  will  make  special 
effort  to  introduce  the  vines  here.  To  my  mind  it  will  excell 
all  others  for  our  climate.  Tours,  etc.,  G.  R.  DAVIS. 


Reading,  Mass.,  August  30th. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouok  &  Bushnell. 

The  Eumelan  vine  had  of  C.  tv.  Grant  has  shown  great 
vigor.  It  is  not  so  rampant  as  to  be  uncontrollable,  but  I 
should  never  wish  a  vine  to  grow  more  rapidly.  The  wood 
is  stout,  firm,  and  remarkably  short-jointed.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Nearly  every  shoot  set  four  clusters.  When  thin¬ 
ning  them,  I  left  thirty-six  bunches  upon  the  vine,  some  of 
which  are  larger  and  more  showy  than  your  engraving. 

The  vines  have  been  perfectly  free  from  every  form  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  mildew  has  ever  appeared 
upon  a  single  leaf.  The  vigor,  healthful,  and  productiveness 
of  the  vines  and  the  earliness  and  quality  of  the  fruit  make  it 
the  most  valuable  and  desirable  of  all  the  hardy  grapes  that 
have  yet  been  Introduced.  Respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Willcox. 


Pultenet,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  1st,  1870. 

Messrs.  Ha  RBROUCK&  Bushnell. 

The  two  Eumelan  vines  had  of 
Dr.  Grant  for  trial  have  proved 
an  entire  success.  They  are  very 
vigorous, entirely  hardy,  and  free 
from  mildew.  The  fruit  ripened 
with  me  this  year  the  20th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  one  vine  yielding  57  and  the 
other  35  fine  clusters  of  grapes. 
Scores  of  grape-growers  have 
visited  my  Eumelan  vines  during 
the  past  month,  and  all  have  ex¬ 
pressed  entire  satisfaction,  both 
as  regards  vigor  and  healthful- 
neBS  of  the  vines,  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  the  Eumelan 
will  be  extensively  planted  as 
soon  as  the  grape-growing  pub¬ 
lic  become  acquainted  with  its 
good  qualities.  I  am  happy  to 
know  we  are  in  possession  of  so 
valuable  a  grape. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  S.  Wageneb. 

North  East,  Pa.,  August  28th,  1870. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouok  &  Bushnell. 

My  vineyard  of  One  Thousand  Eumelan  vines  set  in  the 
spring  of  1869  has  proved  exceedingly  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  is  now  making  a  better  appearance  than  any  vineyard 
in  town  of  same  age  of  other  varieties.  The  Eumelan  vines 
had  of  C.  W.  Grant  for  trial  have  fruited  two  years.  The 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  vines  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  while  the  fruit  is  earlier  than  Delaware  and 
as  good  as  the  Iona.  We  would  not  have  it  ripen  sooner,  and 
cannot  conceive  how  a  better  grape  would  taste. 

Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  Gbiottth. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  Sept.  6th,  1870. 

Messrs.  Hashrouck  &  Bushnell. 

I  have  thousands  of  grape-vines  growing,  but  none  so  re¬ 
markable  as  the  Eumelan  sent  me  for  trial  by  Dr.  C.  W 
Grant.  To  be  more  vigorous  would  be  considered  an  objec¬ 
tion,  and  in  healthfulness  and  productiveness  it  is  equal  to 
any  of  my  twenty  varieties.  The  fruit  ripens  with  me  before 
the  Delaware,  and  is  the  best  black  grape  I  have  ever  seen. 
My  vineyard  now  contains  1,000  Eumelans,  and  I  intend 
planting  more  next  spring.  How  can  you  furnish  the  vines? 
There  will  be  many  wanted  in  this  vicinity,  and  all  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  Stevenson. 


Geo.  V.  Ott,  Madison,  Wis.,  writes :  “The  Eumelan  has 
proved  itself  the  best  grape  for  a  northern  locality,  where 
earliness  of  fruit  and  hardiness  of  vine  are  most  important 
considerations.” 


Numerous  other  testimonials  have  been  received  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  EUMELAN  has  been  growing  on 
trial,  and  it  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of  more  general  planting  than  any  other  variety. 


The  Eumelan  was  awarded  the  following  first  premiums  for  quality  during  the  fall  of  1869  : 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Philadelphia) . Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) . Sept.  13-16 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) . Sept.  13-16 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) . Sept.  25-26 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition . Sept.  29-30 

New  York  State  Grape-Growers’ Exhibition  (Canandaigua) . Oct.  5-6 

Ohio  Grape-Growers’  Association  (Cleveland) . Oct.  13-14 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers’  Association  (Erie,  Pa.) . Oct.  15-16 

Also  at  many  other  Important  exhibitions. 


These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and  the  universal  success  of  thlB 
Grape  daring  another  season  of  trial— this  year  of  1870— proving  every  where  hardy  and 


vigorous,  as  well  as  productive  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  first  quality,  entitles  it  to  the 
first  place  in  every  collection,  either  in  garden  or  vineyard,  for  family  use,  for  market 
or  for  wine. 

We  have  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  more  complete  history  of  this  grape  which  will 
be  sent  with  Price-List  of  vines  to  all  applicants. 

We  give  liberal  commissions  to  Agents  and  Canvassers. 

Our  stock  of  vines  comprises  all  the  leading  varieties. 

HASBROUOK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Successors  to  C.  W.  GRANT, 

<»  IONA,”  near  PEEKSKILL,  N.  ¥. 
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EXTRA. 

65  Weeks  in  a  Year. 

THE 

HEARTH &H0ME, 
Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  16  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,’  News,  and 
Miscellany:  Just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  Every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America— 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

HIAJJTM  AM©  HOME, 

which  has  just  been  purchased  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Company, 
will  hereafter  be  issued:  from  their  Great 
Publishing  Housej  245 1 Broadway,  IV.  Y. 
(See  page  368  of  this  paper.)  The  same 
energy,  and  enterprise,  and  carefulness 
to  secure  reliability  in  every  department, 
that  has  so  long  characterized  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  and  given  it  a  name, 
and  fame,  and  a  circulation  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Rural 
Journal  in  the  World,  will  be  extended 
to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New  Volume, 
with  great  improvements ,  will  commence 
January  1,  1871,  with  the  Price  reduced 
from  $4  to  $3  a  year. — Terms: 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 

13  Weeks  Free. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1871,  received 
after  this  date,  will  have  Hearth  and 
Home  the  rest  of .  this  year  FREE, 

IV. B. — This  applies  to  all  subscribers, 
whether  coming  singly,  at  $3,  or  in  Clubs 
at  club  rates.  Those  subscribing  now 
will  thus  get  the  paper  for  15  months  at 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription,  (either 
single  or  club  rates).  This  will  really  make 

S5  Wwks  inaYeir. 


START  NOW! 

THIRTEEN  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  BEST  WEEKLY 

FOR  NOTHING-! 

THE  BEST  FAMIUY  PAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS 

FOR  NOTHING! 

THE  LARGEST  ULLTSTRATED  WEEKLY 

THREE  MONTHS 

FOR  NOTHING} ! 

THE  BEST  COMBINED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  FAMILY  PAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS  FREE  ! 

THE  THIRTEEN  NUMBERS  of  this  Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent  FREE  to  all 
remitting  $3  before  Nov.  1st  for  the  52  Numbers  of  next  year's. 


Which  is  not  only  the  Largest,  Best,  an<l  Cheapest,  but  by  far  the  Largest-Circulating  RURAL, 
LITERARY  and  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the  World.  National  in  Character,  Ably  Edite.l,  Adapted 
to  Town  and  Country,  Superbly  Illustrated  and  Printed,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  become  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
etc.,  throughout  the  Union,  and  is  invaluable  to  City,  Village  or  Suburban  Cultivators.  As  a  Literary  and  Family 
Paper  it  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  best  families  all  over  the  Continent. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Are  Numerous,  Beautiful  and  Varied.  Indeed,  the  Rural  has  no  Rival  in  its  Sphere— is  unequaled  as  an  Illustrated 
Rural  and  Family  Newspaper.  Though  double  its  former  size— now  containing  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  of 
Five  Columns  Each.  Weekly,— the  Rural  is  still  furnished  at.  Only  $3  a  Year!  %3T  Remember  that  to  all  who 
remit  $3,  before  Nov.  1st,  for  next  year’s  11ural,  we  will  send  this  Quarter's  13  Numbers  FREE— thus  GIVING 
AWAY  MORE  PAPERS  THAN  ANY  MONTHLY  FURNISHES  IN  A  WHOLE  YEAR  ! 

S3?-  Remittances  by  Post-Office  Money  Orders,  Drafts,  or  Registered  Letters,  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher 


Address 


P.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HEAKTH  HOME. 

Orange  Judd  &  Company, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

r  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Magazines  in  the  world.,  for 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.]  the  Farm ,  Garden,  and  Household.  Published  every 

month,  with  44  large  quarto  pages  in  every  No. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME. 


A  most  Jleautiful  and  Vahiable  Journal. — published 
every  week,  with  16  large,  double-qilarto  pages  in 
every  number ,  and  to  be  still  further  enlarged  Jan,  1. 


These  Two  Splendid  Journals  (both  finely  illustrated),  will  All  up  the  Newspaper,  and  Magazine  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  Family  in  America.  Either  of  them  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Determined 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  country,  the  Publishers  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Weekly  to  $3  a  year  flcss  to  Clubs),  and  to  give  all  new  subscribers  for  1871  the  benefit 
of  all  the  rest  of  this  year  without  extra  charge,  that  is,  to  “  give  away  ”  either  paper  for  the  next  three 
months.  This  reduces  the  Subscription  Price,  to  all  who  subscribe  now, 

for  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

One  copy  from  October  1st,  1S70,  to  December  31,  1871 . (65  Weeks).' . $3.00 

Four  copies  from  October  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 . (65  Weeks) . .$2.75  eaoli. 

Ten  or  more  copies  from  Oct.  1st,  1870,  to  Dec.  31,  1871 . (65  Weeks) . $2.50  en61i. 

Single  N umbers . .  . . 8  cents  each . 

for  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

One  copy  from  October  1870  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . . . $1.50 

Four  copies  from  October  1870,  to  December  1781  (inclusive) . . $1.25  each. 

Ten  copies  from  October  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . . $1.20  each. 

Twenty  or  more  copies  from  October  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.00  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Heart !i  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist, 

from  October  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 . .....$4.00 
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THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GLIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
atonce  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards - A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  nnmerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition.. . .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of 
the  various  English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough¬ 
bred  males  clearly  shown.  Hhe  work  is  equally  valuable 
to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  a  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breed¬ 
er  on  an  extensive  scale. 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II.— Breeds  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  III. — The  Form  of  a  Good  Pig. 

Chapter  IV. — Desirable  Qualities  in  a  Pig. 

Chapter  V. — Large  vs.  Small  Breeds  and  Crosses. 
Chapter  VI.— Value  of  a  Thorough-bred  Pig. 

Chapter  VII. — Good  Pigs  Need  Good  Care. 

Chapter  VH3. — The  Origin  and  Improvement  of  our 
Domestic  Pigs. 

Chapter  IX. — Improvement  of  English  Breeds  of  Pigs. 
Chapter  X.— The  Modem  Breeds  of  English  Pigs. 
Chapter  XI. — Breeds  of  Pigs  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  XII.— Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIII.—  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments  in 
Pig  Feeding. 

Chapter  XIV. — Sugar  as  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XV. — The  Value  of  Pig  Manure. 

Chapter  XVI. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Pens. 

Chapter  XVII. — Swill  Barrels,  Pig  Troughs,  etc. 
Chapter  XVIII. — Management  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XIX.— English  Experience  in  Pig  Feeding. 
Chapter  XX.— Live  and  Dead  Weight  of  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXI. — Breeding  and  Rearing  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXII. — Management  of  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIII. — Profit  of  Raising  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 
Chapter  XXIV. — Cooking  Food  for  Pigs. 

Chapter  XXV.— Summary. 

Chapter  XXVI.— Appendix. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff.  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  hut  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  he  gone.— H.  A.  Drees,  Seedsman,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

SHALL  I  BE 


MOLESTED  BY  INDIANS  ? 

a  correspondent  asks,  if  I  buy  lands  of  the  HANNIBAL  & 
ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD. 

Others  may  know  as  little  about  our  lands  and  State,  and 
to  such,  and  all  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating  and  build¬ 
ing  up  for  themselves  homes  on  Hie  rich,  rolling  Prairies  of 
tlie  Western  States,  I  say,  don’t  go  beyond  until  you  have 
looked  at  the  lands  of 

NORTH  MISSOURI, 

unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  beauty,  with  plenty  of  timber 
and  water,  and  in  a  climate  unequalled  for  its  geniality. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  which  give/oefs uncolored, 
and  state  in  what  paper  this  notice  was  seen.  Enclose 
30  cts.  for  Sectional  Map. 

EDWARD  WILDER,  Land  Commissioner, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  September,  1S70. 


TIN 

LINED 

LEAD 

PIPE 


PREVENTS  POISONING  from  Lead 
water,  and  costs  but  little  more  than  Lead 
Pipe.  It  is  stronger,  more  durable,  as  flexible, 
and  as  easily  soldered.  Circulars  and  sample  of 
pipe  sent  by  mail  free.  Address  THE  COLWELLS, 
SIIAW  &  WILLARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


Best  of  wringers.— Veto  York  Christian  Advocate. 

It  merits  all  that  is  said  in  its  favor.— Hearth  and  Rome. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  it  lias  no  equal  as  a  family  wringer. 
—New  York  Liberal  Christian. 

The  advantages  which  it  contains,  seem  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  practical  wringer.— Veto  York  Independent. 

For  sate  everywhere. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO., 

Gen.  Ag’ts,  17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

. _  I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York  Jor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pages,  FREE. 

C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Woodbridgc,  N.  J. 

Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 
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Witli  the  advance  of  the  season  our  marshes 
and  copses,  quiet  woods  and  plains,  from  which 
the  husbandman  lias  disappeared  for- the  time, 
are  more  or  less  filled  with  gleaners  of  the  har¬ 
vest  of  nuts  and  seeds,  which  wild  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  for  her  children,  or  of  the  residue  of 
the  imperfectly  garnered  products  of  cultivated 
fields.  Among  these  busy  denizens  of  the  free 
country  and  the  green  wood,  now  sere  and  rus¬ 
set,  are  birds  and  beasts,  many  of  which  are 
excellent  as  food,  and  all  of  which  would  mul¬ 
tiply  to  their  own  destruction  were  they  not 
held  in  check  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
which,  in  the  providential  ordering  of  nature, 


have  a  definite  work  to  do  in  keeping  down 
this  excess  of  life.  The  quick  shot  that  stops 
the  flight  and  the  joyous  life,  really  cheats  the 
fox  or  the  hawk  of  his  supper,  while  it  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 

Great  numbers  of  our  autumn  and  winter 
game-birds  are  migratory  and  do  not  breed  witli 
us.  The  wTild  goose,  next  to  the  turkey  and 
swan,  is  our  finest  game»bird.  It  rarely  breeds 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  ducks  but  one,  but  none 
of  the  gallinaceous  birds  are  properly  migra¬ 
tory.  Hence  these  are  protected  by  stringent 
laws,  which  should  be  enforced  and  sustained 


by  public  opinion,  or  the  sport  and  the  benefit 
of  wild  game  will  be  lost  forever.  After  the 
breeding  season  lias  passed  and  tlie  young  have 
grown,  in  a  country  like  ours,  game  of  all  kinds 
must  take  their  chances.  Though  man  should 
be  their  best  friend  during  the  summer,  and  un¬ 
til,  by  statute  and  usage,  “  the  law  is  off,”  lie 
will  be  found  their  worst  enemy  when  the  re¬ 
duction  of  their  numbers  contributes  so  greatly 
to  his  enjoyment  as  a  matter  of  sport,  as  well 
as  to  the  gratification  of  his  palate,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  pleasure  of  the  true  sports¬ 
man,  that  of  sending  gifts  of  game  to  his  friends, 
which  are  sure  to  be  highly  valued  by  them. 
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Every  JVew  /Subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
and  Hearth  and  Home  for  18V1,  whose  subscription 
comes  to  hand  during  November,  will  be  presented  with 
the  paper  the  rest  of  this  year  without  charge, 


it*  the  name  be  marked  new  when  sent  in. 

.  Take  Notice ,  that  this  offer  extends  to  Ail 
q  e  W  Subscribers,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  Pre¬ 
mium  Clubs,  or  otherwise.  ( This  will  help  those  who 
now  begin  to  make  up  lists  for  Premiums,  for  they 
can  offer  to  each  new  subscriber  the  bonus  of  13  months, 
and  still  count  these  names  in  Premium  Lists.) 
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How  humdrum  and  stupid  the  life  of  the  farmer 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  change  of  labor  and 
thought  which  each  season  brings.  We  think, 
sometimes,  almost  with  a  longing  to  enjoy  them 
ourselves,  of  the  bland  winters  of  half-tropical  re¬ 
gions,  and  of  those  changeless  spring  like  climates 
of  some  of  the  high  valleys  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Yet  we  are  happier  and  better  off  as  farm¬ 
ers  and  as  men  for  our  rigorous  winters,  for  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  stock,  for  the  pinching  of  the  frost,  for  the 
dangers  we  avoid,  and  for  the  losses  that  will  surely 
come  from  neglect  and  carelessness  during  our 
winters.  The  better  we  are  prepared  for  them,  the 
more  we  may  enjoy  and  profit  by  them.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where  winter  is  not 
felt  with  more  or  less  severity.  Even  in  Florida 
the  trees,  many  of  them,  lose  their  leaves  and  now 
and  then  the  “northers”  clear  up  with  frost 
and  ice.  In  these  warmer  regions  the  provident 
farmer’s  faculties  are  exercised  to  provide  against 
the  drouths  of  summer,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  seasons  are  not  nearly  as  well  defined 
in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  States. 

Winter,  wherever  the  snow  does  not  cover  the 
ground  and  where  the  ground  does  not  remain 
frozen  from  day  to  day,  is  a  season  of  pasturage  for 
cattle,  for  general  tillage,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  all  sorts  of  field  work  not  directly  connected 
with  growing  crops.  The  importance  of  comforta¬ 
ble  shelter  for  domestic  animals  is  too  little  valued, 
far  north  of  the  line  where  pasturage  can  be  relied 
upon  ;  neither  is  the  great  value  of  the  winter  re¬ 
alized  as  a  harvest  time  for  manure.  This  is  really 
only  an  other  name  for  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  ; 
the  one  representing  the  others  as  truly  as  a 
“  greenback ’’-note  represents  gold,  or  silver,  or 
cop'per,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  tliiug  else  we  value. 


Hints  about  Work. 

The  Crops  still  remaining  in  the  field  must  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once.  Those  stored,  must  be  protected 
against  frost  and  vermin — Ugainst  wet  and  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  every  preparation  should  at  once  be  made 
for  sudden  and  severe  cold. 

Top-dressings  for  Winter  Grain. — It  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  top-dressings  to  winter  grain  so 


late  as  November,  yet,  if  it  was  put  in  late  and  is 
either  on  very  light  land,  or  upon  ground  liable  to 
be  heaved  by  the  frost,  it  may  be  well.  In  such 
cases  prepare  a  fine  compost  of  earth  and  guano, 
peat,  muck,  or  any  fine  vegetable  mould  would  be 
preferable  to  earth,  as  it  would  be  more  bulky  for 
the  weight.  Any  very  fine,  dry  compost  would  an¬ 
swer  well,  but  it  should  be  bulky,  for  thus  it  an¬ 
swers  as  a  mulch  as  well  as  a  fertilizer.  Similar 
applications  may  be  made  at  .any  time  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring. 

Water  Furrows. — When  the  ground  freezes,  basins 
are  frequently  formed,  where  water  will  settle  during 
thaws  and  damage  accrue  to  grain.  It  is  well  there¬ 
fore  that  surface  drains  should  occasionally  be  made, 
for  carrying  off  this  water.  As  a  rule,  however, 
we  think  water  furrows,  as  they  are  usually  made, 
are  productive  of  much  more  harm  than  good. 
They  form  a  channel  for  water  to  run  in,  which 
carries  off  good  soil,  promotes  a  washing  and  gul¬ 
lying  of  the  land,  and  often  does  much  mischief. 

Corn  Fodder. — After  the  corn  is  fit  to  husk,  the 
quicker  the  job  is  done  and  the  fodder  stacked  or 
housed,  the  better.  We  would  quite  as  lief  feed 
corn-stalks  out  of  a  stack  or  Jersey  barrack,  as 
those  stored  in  a  barn,  provided  the  stack  is  well 
made.  No  more  than  a  foot  of  the  huts  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  top  should  be 
“  pointed  off”  with  good  rye  straw.  It  will  take 
several  bundles  to  top  a  big  stack  as  it  should  be. 

Stacks  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  securely  thatched, 
for  thus  hay  and  straw  keep  quite  ns  well  as  in  a 
barn.  At  this  season  they  should  be  examined, 
and  if  the  winds  have  lifted  the  covering  in  spots, 
it  should  be  renewed -or  pinned  down. 

Buildings. — Examine  eave-troughs  as  soon  as 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  clean  them  out.  Look  to  the 
weather-boarding,  and  make  all  tight  for  the  win- • 
ter,  but  let  old  roofs  alone,  as  a  rule.  Painting 
may  he  done  to  good  advantage,  as  there  is  usually 
freedom  from  dust  and  flies,  and  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  close  the  cracks  and  pores  of  wood. 

Fences. — Remove  such  as  are  not  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Secure  laws,  if  possible,  requiring  every 
man  to  restrain  his  own  cattle  wherever  they  may 
be.  As  laws  now  are,  we  fence  both  against  our 
own  cattle  and  those  of  our  neighbors.  Poor 
fences  make  breachy  stock.  Fences  cannot  be 
mended  after  the  ground  freezes. 

Manure. — Cart  out  all  that  can  be  plowed  in ; 
that  which  cannot  be  plowed  under,  place  in  heaps, 
either  composted  with  vegetable  matter,  muck  or 
sods,  or  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  good  soil  to 
turn  the  rain  from  the  sides,  and  to  keep  the  valu¬ 
able  products  of  fermentation  from  passing  off. 
Make  provision  for  plenty  of  material  to  mingle 
with  the  dungof  animals  during  the  winter;  straw, 
buckwheat  haum,  and  such  things,  of  course,  but 
do  not  neglect  to  gather 

Forest  Leaves. — The  most  convenient  wagon  for 
loading  leaves  we  have  ever  used  is  made  by  taking 
a  broad  hay  rigging  with  wide  wings  over  the 
wheels,  or  stakes  all  around,  and  attaching  hay-caps 
to  the  sides,  hanging  down  into  the  box.  The  leaves 
should  be  gathered  after  a  few  dry  days,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  to  collect  them  is  with  hay 
rakes,  and  large  baskets  into  which  the  leaves  can 
be  pressed.  Store  them  in  bins  or  empty  box- 
stalls,  well  trodden  down.  Leaves  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  ash,  and  though  not  so  valuable  as 
straw  for  litter,  are  very  good. 

Sawdust. — As  soon  as  the  country  saw-mills  get 
water  and  begin  to  run,  the  neighboring  farmers 
can  secure  sawdust  for  litter.  This  adds  not  only 
hulk,  which  is  of  great  value,  as  thus  the  manure 
is  divided  and  is  more  easily  and  evenly  distributed, 
but  it  decays  both  in  the  heap  and  in  the  soil,  thus 
affording  organic  matter  and  ash  to  the  plant,  while 
it  retains  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  manure. 

Root  Pits. — As  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  cab¬ 
bage  trenches  and  root  pits  must  be  covered  with 
more  earth,  so  that  their  contents  shall  be  secure 
from  damage  by  frost.  Leave  passages,  closed  by 
straw  wisps,  for  ventilation,  or  rather  change  of  air. 

Parsnips. — Dig  only  those  needed  for  market  or 
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for  winter  use.  These  are  the  cheapest  roots  to 
keep  for  spring  feeding,  though  the  market  price 
is  usually  so  high  that  few  cau  afford  to  use  them 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  the  best  milk-producing 
feed  we  know  of,  especially  if  fed  with  a  few  quarts 
of  oil-cake  or  corn-meal. 

Carrots  must  be  where  no  frost  will  touch  them. 

Beets  and  Mangels  keep  best  in  pits  well  protect¬ 
ed.  They  are  apt  to  both  grow  and  wilt  iu  cellars. 

Ruta-bagas  will  bear  freezing,  but  not  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing  without  sustaining  damage. 

Soft  Turnips  will  bear  even  less  than  Ruta-bagas. 
They  should  be  fed  out  before  they  grow  pithy. 

Poulti-y. — It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  get  ducks 
to  lay  in  autumn.  In  England  it  will  do  very  well, 
and  they  are  the  only  poultry  besides  hens  that 
will  give  eggs  for  the  fall  or  winter.  Hens  may  be 
provided  with  warm  quarters  very  easily  in  this  way: 
Enclose  some  big  shed  into  which  the  manure  from 
cattle  and  horses  may  be  thrown  daily  ;  place  large 
windows  ou  the  south  side  and  make  it  as  tight  as 
possible  on  all  sides,  leaving  shutters  to  be  opened 
for  ventilation  where  the  drafts  will  not  draw  across 
the  roosts.  With  such  quarters  and  plenty  to  eat, 
eggs  will  be  abundant,  for  sale  or  for  omelets. 
Turkey  hens  ought  to  roost  in  the  fowl-house,  but 
keep  the  gobblers  on  the  apple-tree,  or  somewhere 
where  they  will  not  molest  other  fowls  on  the  roosts. 

Swine — Sows  with  late  farrows  need  especially 
warm  quarters  and  good  care  for  several  days. 
Newly  dropped  pigs  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
cold.  Half  a  dozen  jugs  of  water,  a  little  more 
than  blood- warm,  renewed  once  or  twice  during  the 
first  night,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Some¬ 
body  should  stay  iu  the  pen  unt  il  the  pigs  have  taken 
a  good  meal,  and  sow  and  farrow  have  gone  to  sleep 
well  covered  with  dry,  warm  litter.  Then  the  at¬ 
tendant  may  go  to  sleep  near  by,  where  any  noise  of 
the  pigs  will  waken  him,  as  they  may  need  attention 
at  any  hour.  It  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that 
the  lives  of  two  or  three  will  thus  bo  saved,  and 
they  are  worth  2  or  3  dollars  at  least. — Fattening 
Hogs  gain  now  very  rapidly  on  good  feed.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  with  boiled  or  soaked  and  steamed 
corn,  indicate  a  decided  gain  over  grinding  and  not 
cooking,  and  a  probable  gain  over  grinding  and 
cooking.  The  gain  comes  from  the  fact  that  mill¬ 
ers’  tolls  are  at  least  10  per  cent.  Charcoal  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  feed  of  swine. 

Cows. — Feed  the  sound  leaves  of  cabbages  and 
plauts  that  fail  to  head,  and  also  the  tops  of  any  of 
the  root  crops.  Those  calving  at  this  time  should 
have  succulent  food,  pumpkins  and  roots,  with  oil¬ 
cake.  This  will  give  them  plenty  of  milk,  and  the 
flow  may  easily  be  maintained.  They  should  have 
warm  stables  and  a  sunny  yard.  Cows  in  full  milk 
can  not  eat  too  much  of  proper  food.  If  they  grow 
fat  upon  it,  it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that  they  are 
better  fit  for  the  shambles  than  for  the  dairy. 

Young  Cattle  ought  to  have  a  warm,  dry,  suuny 
shed  and  yard  to  lie  in  by  day,  and  to  be  put  in  an 
inner,  closed  stable  by  night.  A  very  little  grain 
or  cut  and  soaked  corn  fodder  will  keep  them 
growing  well,  sleek,  and  healthy ;  and  thus  kept, 
they  maybe  wintered  much  cheaper  than  in  a  bleak 
stock  yard,  ou  uucut  corn-stalks. 

Beeves  will  bear  crowding  to  any  extent  within 
reason.  No  festival  was  ever  more  accommodating¬ 
ly  placed  than  Christmas,  if  the  intention  had  been 
to  make  feasts  of  fat  things  easy  to  procure.  For 
then  the  granaries  are  full,  and  the  air  is  bracing 
and  gives  the  tonic  to  whet  the  appetite.  So  long 
as  steers  gain  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  what 
they  eat,  it  is  well,  for  their  manure  will  pay  costs 
of  attendance  twice  over  Be  sure  the  air  of  stables 
is  pure, and  that  no6olid  nor  liquid  manure  is  wasted. 

Horses.— Groom  once  a  day.  Stable  nights;  if 
not  in  use,  let  them  have  the  run  of  a  brush  pas¬ 
ture  by  day.  When  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
weeds  and  grass  and  bushes,  never  give  more  than 
half  a  bucket  of  water,  or  three  quarts  of  oats  if 
the  horse  is  soon  to  be  used.  Feed  well  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  after  he  comes  in  warm.  Never 
let  a  horse  cool  off  in  the  wind.  Throw  a  big 
woollen  blanket  over  him;  throwback  half  at  a 


time  to  rub  him  down  ;  replace  it  and  let  him  stand 
until  cool  and  dry  ;  then  cover  with  a  linen  duster, 
to  keep  his  coat  clean.  A  horse  is  better  off  during 
the  severest  nights  with  a  duster  on  him,  than 
warmly  blanketed. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  notes  for  November  are  written  in  the  middle 
of  October,  up  to  which  time  we  have  had  the 
finest  autumn  that  could  be  wished  for.  Should 
the  present  promise  be  kept,  this  will  be  a  grand 
season  for  all  fall  work.  It  is  so  much  better  in 
every  department  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  preparing  the  soil,  and  planting  most  things 
that  we  repeat  the  injunction  to  do  every  thing 
now  that  will  save  a  day’s  work  in  spring.  Should 
November  prove  an  open  month,  the  hints  given 
for  October  will  prove  timely  now. 


©rcli»r«l  and  Wursery. 

Planting.  —  In  advising  fall  planting,  we  have 
reference  to  the  season.  Do  not  put  trees  into 
half-frozen  ground.  If  the  weather  is  still  mild  and 
rains  have  not  made  the  soil  too  wet,  planting  may 
continue  ;  but  it  is  only  iu  very  favorable  seasons 
that  this  condition  of  things  lasts  into  the  present 
month.  Where  planting  cannot  be  done  properly, 
the  trees  should  be 

Heelecl-in. — So  many  trees  are  lost  by  improper 
heeliug-in,  that  some  writers  denounce  the  thing 
altogether.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  to 
procure  trees  in  the  fall  and  heel  them  in  properly, 
than  to  run  the  risks  of  the  injury  they  are  likely 
to  receive  by  hurriedly  taking  them  up  in  spring  and 
by  a  long  transportation,  at  a  time  when  the  trees 
are  excitable.  In  autumn  a  tree  is  thoroughly  at 
rest,  and  if  taken  up  and  heeled-in,  it  starts  much 
later  in  spring  than  if  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
grew.  Proper  heeling-in  require*;  that  the  roots  shall 
be  thoroughly  covered  with  earth,  leaving  no  holes 
for  either  air  or  water  to  work  their  destruction. 

Picking  and  Packing. — Enough  has  been  said  up¬ 
on  these.  What  late  fruits  remain  to  be  gathered, 
should,  if  thejr  are  intended  to  keep  well,  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  care  already  prescribed.  It  is  likely 
that  this  will  be  a  poor  year  for  keeping  winter 
fruits,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  fail  varieties  have  ripened  up.  The  fruit 
which  is  usually  depended  upon  for  keeping  late, 
will  require  to  be  retarded  by  as  low  a  temperature 
as  can  be  maintained  without  freezing. 

Cider. — The  best  is  made  this  month.  The  apples 
should  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  every  care  taken 
to  keep  out  impurities.  The  cellar  where  fermen¬ 
tation  goes  on  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
When  this  ceases,  fill  up  the  barrels  and  bung  up. 


Fruit  Gnrden. 

Grape-Vines ,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
may  be  trimmed.  Cut  young  vines  back  to  their 
buds  and  draw  earth  up  to  them,  or  give  them  a 
covering  of  leaves.  Old  vines  that  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  wild,  are  very  difficult  to  prescribe 
for.  The  best  general  direction  we  can  give  is  to 
cut  all  the  past  season’s  growth  back  to  two  buds ; 
recollecting  that  every  bud  will  make  a  shoot ; 
-if  this  is  likely  to  produce  too  much  wood,  thin 
out  some  of  the  canes  altogether.  Even  hardy  va¬ 
rieties  will  do  better  if  laid  down  and  covered  with 
a  little  earth.  This  may  not  be  practicable  with 
old  vines,  but  it  is  with  young  ones,  and  as  long  as 
it  can  be  done  it  will  be  found  to  pay. 

Cuttings  of  grape  wood  should  be  prepared  now. 
For  out  door  propagation,  cuttings  of  two  buds  are 
best.  Prepare  them  at  pruning  time,  and  tie  them 
in  bundles  of  25,  or  of  convenient  size,  and  bury, 
the  lower  end  up,  in  some  dry  place.  We  say  lower 
end  up,  because  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  upper 
bud  dormant,  and  allow  the  lower  part  of  the 
cutting  to  be  more  forward. 

Strawberries. — Established  beds  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  as  soou  as  the  ground  freezes.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  cover  too  soon.  Use  whatever  is  available — straw, 
bog  or  salt  hay,  corn-stalks,  etc.  Do  not  use  saw¬ 


dust  ;  though  a  serviceable  winter  protection,  it  is 
a  nuisance  in  the  spring,  as  it  soils  the  berries. 


Kitchen.  Garden. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  advantage  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil  by  turning  with  the  plow  or  spade  at 
this  season,  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  it. 

Manure  may  be  spread  now  and  turned  under,  or 
the  plowing  may  be  left  until  spring.  Stiff  lands 
may  have  coarse  manure  and  be  plowed  and  left 
rough.  If  thrown  into  ridges  without  manure,  frosts 
will  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  them. 

Winter  protection  is  in  most  localities  necessary 
for  spinach,  sprouts,  and  the  like.  This  is  not  to 
be  applied  until  freezing  weather.  The  object  is 
to  prevent  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  if  put 
on  too  soon  it  may  injure  the  crop. 

Cabbages. — After  trying  various  plans  for  winter¬ 
ing  cabbages,  we  think  that  followed  by  our  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  is  the  best.  The  cabbages,  after 
freezing  weather  has  set  in  and  before  the  ground 
is  so  frozen  that  they  are  difficult  to  pull,  are  taken 
up  aud  inverted,  and  three  or  four  inches  of 
earth  thrown  over  the  heads.  If  many  are  to  be 
treated  the  earth  is  plowed  to  them,  but  with  small 
crops  the  spade  will  do  the  work.  Plants  sown  for 
the  purpose  are  to  be  put  in  cold  frames.  Set  them 
down  to  the  leaves  and  do  not  put  the  glass  on  un¬ 
til  cold  weather.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
keep  the  plant  dormant  aud  quiet,  but  still  alive. 

Root  Crops. — Roots  in  cellars  are  apt  to  deterio¬ 
rate  if  not  surrounded  by  sandy  earth.  They  can 
be  best  kept  in  trenches  or  pits.  Make  pits  in  a 
dry  place  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep, 
aud  stack  the  roots,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify, 
etc.,  in  sections;  when  a  section  of  two  feet  in 
length  is  packed,  leave  a  space  of  six  inches  and 
make  another  section,  and  so  on.  Fill  the  six-inch 
spaces  with  soil,  and  when  cold  weather  comes  on 
cover  the  tops  with  litter  and  put  boards  over  that. 
This  keeps  the  roots  in  contact  with  earth,  and, 
while  it  prevents  freezing,  avoids  the  drying  which 
so  injures  roots  kept  in  cellars.  If  the  supply  is 
small,  pack  in  boxes  in  the  cellar,  with  sandy  earth. 

Celery. — The  best  results  come  from  stacking  the 
roots,  which  have  been  properly  earthed  up,  in  sim¬ 
ilar  pits  to  those  directed  for  root  crops.  The  pit 
is  to  be  made  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  high,  and 
about  a  foot  wide.  Pack  iu  the  roots  closely  to¬ 
gether  after  cold  weather  comes  on.  It  often 
happens  that  celery  will  make  considerable  growth 
this  month.  The  storing  should  not  take  place 
until  cold  weather  has  checked  the  growth. 

Lettuce. — Put  into  cold  frames  the  same  as  cab¬ 
bages.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  it  will 
pass  the  winter  iu  safety  with  a  covering  of  litter. 

Rhubarb. — It  is  much  better  to  make  new  plan¬ 
tations  in  fall  as  the  plants  start  very  early  in  spring. 
Old  roots  may  be  divided.  See  article  on  forcing- 
last  month.  Old  roots  force  very  well.  We 
have  had  good  success  by  placing  them  in  a  large 
cask  in  which  a  quantity  of  manure  had  been 
placed  for  bottom  heat.  Light  is  not  necessary. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  harvested  before  any 
blackening  frost  touches  the  vines.  Dig  on  a  pleas¬ 
ant  day,  and  let  the  potatoes  dry  in  the  sun.  Pack 
in  boxes  or  barrels  with  thoroughly  dry  straw,  and 
put  in  a  place  where  they  will  not  cool  below  60°. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns. — To  judge  from  our  own  case,  the  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  both  old 
and  new  lawns.  Bare  spots  occur  where  the  new 
grass  was  actually  killed  by  the  heat,  and  there 
will  be  other  places  where  weeds  have  obtained  a 
foothold  aud  must  be  uprooted.  All  bare  spots 
should  be  attended  to  this  fall.  Pull  up  all  weeds, 
and,  if  needed,  put  on  some  rich  soil  to  restore  the 
level,  and  sow  an  abundance  of  grass  seed.  Bone 
aud  ashes  make  an  excellent  top  dressing.  Use 
no  compost  that  is  likely  to  bring  in  weed  seeds. 

Winter  Protection — It  is  a  mistake  to  cover  half- 
hardy  plants  too  early.  Evergreen  boughs  are  most 
serviceable  at  this  season.  They  are  to  be  stuck 
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around  tender  shrubs,  and,  if  need  be,  tied,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  becoming  displaced.  Leaves  are  useful 
to  cover  beds,  and  they  may  be  kept  from  blow¬ 
ing  about  by  scattering  a  little  earth  upon  them. 

Bulbs. — An  article  on  planting  on  page  SS3  last 
month,  gives  all  necessary  hints.  The  earlier  this 
month  they  are  planted,  the  better.  Gladiolus  and 
other  tender  kinds  must  be  taken  up  before  the 
ground  freezes. 

Plants  in  Pits  and  Cellars  are  not  expected  to 
grow,  and  they  must  be  held  in  a  dormant  state  by 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  may  be  without  freezing, 
and  allowing  only  enough  water  to  sustain  life. 
Mice  are  fond  of  many  plants,  and  injury  from 
these  troublesome  pests  should  be  guarded  against. 


Greenhouse  and  Window  IPlants. 

Plants. — Air,  light,  heat,  and  water,  are  essential 
to  vegetable  growth.  Air  is  the  requisite  most 
generally  neglected.  On  mild  days  give  abun¬ 
dant  ventilation.  Whether  in  the  window  or  in 
the  greenhouse,  there  should  be  a  difference  of 
10°  or  15°  between  the  day  and  night  temperature. 

Camellias  should  have  the  foliage  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  syringing  or  by  sponging. 

Bulbs. — Whenever  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pots  is 
well  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  may  be  started  by 
bringing  them  into  a  warm  place.  It  is  best  to 
keep  some  pots  in  reserve  to  allow  of  a  succession. 

Hanging  Baskets  usually  dry  out  rapidly ;  give 
the  earth  a  thorough  soaking  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Annuals  come  in  usefully  for  cut  flowers,  and  all 
spare  corners  may  be  occupied  by  pots  or  boxes  in 
which  seed  of  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  and  the  like, 
may  be  sown.  Thin  the  plants  well. 

Fumigation. — The  frequent  use  of  tobacco  smoke 
will  keep  plants  free  of  most  insects.  Use  it  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  greenhouse.  Window  plants  are  easily 
smoked  by  placing  them  in  a  box  or  under  a  barrel. 
- ■ - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  13,  1870,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  Gold,  since  our  last,  have  not  been 
important.  The  speculative  demand  has  been  less  active. 
The  closing  figures  showed  rather  more  firmness  in  the 

movement . Breadstuffs  have  been  fairly  active.  The 

receipts  were  comparatively  light,  owing  to  breaks  and 
delays  on  the  canals,  up  to  the  last  week  under  review, 
when  the  arrivals.became  quite  extensive,  adding  liberally 
to  the  available  supplies,  and  leading  to  heavier  pur¬ 
chases,  particularly  of  Flour  and  Wheat  for  export;  Corn 
for  trade  and  speculative  purposes  ;  and  Oats  and  Barley, 
mainly  for  home  consumption.  Prices  have  been  varia¬ 
ble,  but,  on  the  whole,  quoted  stronger,  though  closing 
•somewhat  less  buoyantly.  The  samples  of  new  crop 
Wheat,  particularly  spring,  thus  far  received  here,  have 
been  of  an  unusually  high  average  quality, and  in  generally 
excellent  condition.  A  very  moderate  proportion  of  the 
receipts  of  Corn  has  been  of  strictly  prime  quality.  The 
arrivals  of  Oats  have  been  mostly  of  new  Mixed  Western 
and  White  Ohio.  Barley  has  been  coming  forward  very 

freely . Cotton  has  been  much  more  freely  offered  at 

materially  reduced  prices,  leading  to  a  livelier  business 

. Provisions  have  been  in  fair  demand,  but  unsettled 

in  prices.  Pork,  Lard,  and  Cheese,  close  firmly.  Cut 

Meats,  Bacon,  Beef,  and  Butter,  in  favor  of  buyers . 

Wool  has  not  been  in  urgent  request,  but  the  offerings  of 
desirable  grades  have  been  very  moderate,  and  prices 
have  been  well  supported . Hay  and  Hops  have  at¬ 

tracted  rather  more  attention  from  buyers,  and  though 
opening  irregularly,  have  been  steadier  in  price  toward 
the  close. . .  .Grass  Seeds  have  been  offered  quite  liberally 
at  lower  and  unsettled  rates,  yet  have  not  been  in  remark¬ 
ably  active  demand . Tobacco  has  been  less  sought 

after  at  previous  figures. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Jh/e.  Harley.  Oats. 
25  days  III  1.1  m’Mi. 453,500  2,814  000  1,387,000  90,000  715,000  1,558,000 
2G  clays  last  in’tli.596,000  2,354,000  1,581.000  57,500  151,000  1,429,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  th  is  in'tli  .307,500  3,103,000  1,521,000  71,000  217,001)  1,713,000 

26  days  last  m'tli.291,000  2,656,000  1,719,000  37,000  4,850  1,531,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  clays  1370 . 453,500  2,814,000  1,287,000  99,000  715,000  1,558,000 

26  days  1869 . 883,000  2,745,000  817,000  1,500  41,000  838,500 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  12: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870 . 1,476,865  13,854,939  327,299  65,734  15,775 

1869 . 1,175,456  14,782,841  1,571,785  130,948  46,197 

1868 .  747,384  4,220,727  5,471,816  153,093  43,536 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 

hush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  hush. 

476,544  53,391  184,803  1,679,658  237,453 

761,894  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 

589,973  25.437  106,101  691,766  119  046 

483,540  28,816  98,600  655.068  109,478 

69.S45  21,891  91,630  488,143  108,775 

110,829  20,502  126,043  440,517  83,000 

285,946  23,249  187,172  756,811  99,988 

484.176  39,089  278,905  1,105,194  97.139 

534,003  62,112  322,425  1,199,672  36,214 

591,903  38,289  34,900  1,310,935  85,405 


1870.  bush. 

Oct.  10 . 1,809,921 

Sept.  12 . 1,387,487 

Aug.  8 . 1,438,876 

July  11 . 1,281,913 

June  7 .  706.478 

May  10 . 1.158,052 

April  11 . 1,845,186 

March  7 . 2,509,603 

Feb.  11...  -2,902,638 

Jan.  12  . 4,423,028 

1809 

Dec.  11 . 3,810,562 

Nov.  10 . 1,610,030 

Oct.  11 .  978,272 

Sept.  6 .  745,121 

5. 


833,909 

693,085 

445,068 

127,736 


50,043  285,906 
31,700  31,584 
31,467  5,948 

56,081  - 


1,386,594  77,097 
281.581  66,782 
120,950  67,094 
183,920  134,870 


Beceipls  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Oct.  1st : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Eye,  Barley, 

_  hhls.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

18(0 — . 290.000  10,563,000  3,533,700  358,700  328.800 

1809.. .. 352. 800  11,682,900  4,674*600  231,800  48,800 

1868. . .  .212,800  7.298,700  14,214700  330,800  1,014,900 

1867.. .. 160. 000  2,261,800  11,937,000  300,600  485.400 

1860. . .  .133,100  2,418,100  21,117,000  713,000  537,300 


Oats, 

bush. 

3,523,400 

2,271.500 

7,565,800 

4,089,500 

6,835,600 


Price  of  Gold 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Sept.  14. 


.113*; 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  45  @  5  I 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  4  65  @  9  00 

Extra  Western .  5  00  @9  25 

Extra  Genesee .  5  85  @8  00 

Superfine  Western .  4  45  @4  95 

P.ye  Flour . .  4  15  @  5  35 

Corn-Meal .  4  50  ©  5  85 

1  35  @  1  65 


$5  10 
5  00 

5  30 

6  25 
5  10 
4  00 
4  50 
1  45 


Oct.  13. 

11357 
@  6  15 
@  9  25 
©  9  25 
©  8  50 
@  5  35 
©  5  75 
©  5  30 
©  1  75 


90 

@ 

1  35 

1  00 

1 

40 

86 

@ 

95 

90 

© 

95 

76 

@ 

83 

81 

@ 

66*4 

47 

@ 

55 

52 

57 

Nominal. 

56 

® 

58 

85 

@ 

1  00 

83 

© 

95 

Nominal. 

95 

© 

1 

25 

85 

© 

1  25 

1  05 

@ 

1 

45 

60 

© 

1  10 

60 

@ 

1 

10 

19)7® 

20% 

1557® 

16% 

25 

@ 

35 

12 

@ 

20 

75 

© 

85 

75 

© 

85 

14 

© 

14  X 

9%@- 

10% 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed. . . 

Oats— Western . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale  if)  100  )b . 

Straw,  $  100  lt> . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?)  ft _ 

Hops-Crop  oflSTO.  ?)  Ib . 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  ?)  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  if)  n>  .  _ 

Timothy,  ?)  bushel .  5  50  ©  6  00 

Flax,  $  bushel .  2  25 

Sugar— Brown,  ?)  lt> . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ?)gal . 

Coffee— liio,(Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?)ft. 

Seed  Leal,  ?)  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ?)  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— ?)  ton . .  _ .  ....  _ _ 

Pork— Mess,  ?)  barrel .  27  00  @29  50  20  25  @26  50 

Prime,  19  barrel  .  24  00  @24  75  21  50  @23  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  12  00  @19  50  10  00  @18  00 


25  © 

2  40 

2  10  @ 

2  20 

8%@ 

11% 

9  @ 

11% 

23  @ 

44 

18  © 

36 

9  @ 

12% 

9%@ 

13 

6%@ 

14 

6%@ 

13% 

7%@ 

55 

10  @ 

75 

42  @ 

56 

45  @ 

56 

25  @ 

45 

25  ® 

45 

23  @ 

33 

25  @ 

33 

9  © 

9% 

8%@ 

9% 

00  @44  00 

40  50  @41  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?)  ft. 

15 

@  16% 

14%@  16% 

Butter— State,  ?<  ft . 

22 

@  45 

20 

@  47 

Western,  ?!  J>  .  . 

15 

@  35 

18 

©  37 

Cheese  . 

4 

@  14 

5 

©  15 

Beans— W  bushel . 

1  20 

@  2  60 

1  40 

©  2  50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bn. 

1  1(1 

©  — 

95 

@  1  00 

Eggs— Fresh.  18  dozen _ _ 

25 

@  27 

28 

@  32 

Poultry— Live  Fowls . 

17 

@  18 

16 

@  17 

Chickens,  Spring,  ?)  ft . 

19 

@  20 

17 

©  19 

Turkeys,  dres3ed,  $  a . 

21 

@  23 

20 

©  22 

Geese,?)  pair .  . 

1  50 

©  1  75 

1  50 

@  2  00 

Woodcock,  19  pair . 

1  on 

@  1  12 

87 

©  1  12 

Partridges,  ?(  pair . 

— 

@  - 

1  00 

©  1  12 

Green  Corn,  ?)  100 . 

75 

©  1  25 

75 

©  1  00 

Potatoes,  19  bbl . . 

2  25 

©  3  50 

2  00 

@  3  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?)  bbl . 

2  25 

@  3  50 

1  75 

©  2  50 

Turnips— P  bbl . 

2  00 

©  2  25 

2  00 

©  2  25 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

5  OH 

@10  00 

7  00 

@10  00 

Onions— 19  bbl . 

3  00 

@  3  25 

3  00 

©  4  00 

Cranberries—?)  bbl . 

— 

©  - 

9  00 

@12  00 

Broom-corn— 19  ft . 

6 

@  11 

3 

©  8 

Tomatoes,  per  basket. .. .  .. 

50 

@  75 

75 

©  1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 

— 

©  - 

7  00 

@  9  00 

Squashes,  ?)  bbl . 

1  00 

@  1  25 

87 

©  1  25 

Peaches.  19  basket . 

75 

®  2  50 

— 

©  — 

Plums,  Gage,  ?l  bushel . 

1  50 

@  3  50 

1  25 

@  3  00 

Pears,  $  bbl . 

2  01) 

®  9  00 

3  00 

@15  00 

Melons,  19  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  00 

©  2  00 

Apples—?)  barrel . 

1  00 

@  2  50 

50 

©  2  75 

Grapes—?)  ft . 

4 

©  12 

6 

©  8 

Wcw-Yorlc  JLive-Siocis:  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


Sept. 

19th . 

. .  9,458 

56 

2,920 

39,714 

17,227 

69,375 

do. 

26  th . 

..  8,931 

49 

3,689 

38,357 

20.IS8 

71,464 

Oct. 

3(1 . 

..  6,876 

72 

3,6S7 

28,533 

19,049 

58,237 

do. 

10th . 

..  6.420 

73 

2,565 

37,423 

19,103 

65,584 

Total 

in  4  Weeks. . 

.31,685 

250 

12,811 

144,027 

75,867 

264,662 

do  .forprev.  5  Weeks  40,594 

318 

14,850 

176,966 

70,224  : 

302,982 

Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Averaae  per 

Week . 

. .  .7,921 

62 

3,203 

36,007 

75.745 

do. 

do.  last  Month. 

...8,119 

69 

2,970 

35,399 

94,045 

do. 

do.  wen's  Month. 

...6,937 

93 

2,343 

31,4-14 

14,748 

A  veraae  per 

Week 

,  1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

15,348 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1868 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27,182 

18,809 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1S66. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

Total 

in  1869, 

.326,280 

4.827 

91,083 

1, 499,399 

798,199 

Total 

in  1868. 

5.466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total 

in  1867. 

.293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174,154 

1,102,643 

Total 

in  1866. 

298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,010,000 

672,000 

Total 

in  1865. 

270,274 

6,161 

71,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total 

in  1864. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

Beef  Cattle.— Frosty  nights  and  autumn  winds  have 
driven  home  to  New  York  most  of  the  summer  absentees, 
and  thus  there  is  a  demand  for  the  best  cuts  of  good  beef. 
The  change  of  season  has  also  caused  more  firmness  in 
the  meat  trade,  and  first  quality  beeves  are  in  demand  at 
good  prices.  The  supply  of  live-stock  has  been  large, 
and  for  the  two  weeks  ending  Sept.  26th,  too  plenty  for 
a  good  market.  For  five  or  six  weeks  previous  to  Octo- 


very  low  figures.  For  the  weeks  ending  Sept.  19th  and 
26th,  many  drovers  slaughtered  their  own  cattle,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  and  sold  them  by 
the  side  or  quarter.  Dealers  in  light  cattle  have  lost 
money.  First  quality  beef  has  nearly  held  its  own  in 
price ;  some  large  dealers  may  have  dropped  yt c.  per  lb. 
when  the  purchaser  took  the  “bunch.”  Below  we  give 
the  range  of  price,  average  price,  and  figures  of  large  sales. 

Sept.  19th,ranged  6%@17  c.  Av.  1357c.  Large  sales  10  ©16 

do.  26th,  do.  6%@16%c.  do.  13Xc.  do.  do.  10  @15)4 

Oct.  3d,  do.  6%@16%c.  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  10  @15  " 

do.  10th,  do.  9%@17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  11  @16 

Mileli  Cows  are  in  moderate  supply,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  little  improved.  First  quality  milkers  are  in  good 
demand,  milkmen  having  raised  the  price  of  milk  to  12c. 
per  quart,  they  feel  able  to  offer  larger  prices  for  good 
cows.  Prices  range,  for  medium  to  good,  from  $G0@$90, 

with  extra  milkers  and  fancy  at  $100®$110 . Calves 

are  abundant  for  the  season,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  milk  fed,  go  at  low  figures.  We  notice  but  little 
change  in  quality  since  our  last  report,  and  quote  prices 
as  follows :  Milk  calves  from  12c.@13c.  per  pound. 
Those  known  as  “fed”  calves  from  5c.@6*4c.,  and 

“grass  fed  ”  at  4c.@5c.  per  pound,  or  by  the  head . 

Sliecp. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  good  sheep,  and 
about  the  prices  paid  last.  We  think  that  the  quality  of 
the  stock  has  been  a  little  better,  we  notice  fewer  very 
poor  lots ;  there  are  yet  enough  thin  ones  though,  to  make 
the  market  look  poor  and  keep  prices  low.  Prices  range 
for  good  sheep  from  4J4c.@Gc.  per  pound.  Lambs  from 

7J4c.@8c.,  with  extra  fat  ones  at  S^c.  per  pound . 

Swine. — The  arrivals  have  been  quite  steady,  and  trade 
firm.  Prices  keep  about  the  same  as  last  month.  We 
quote  for  light  dressed,  llc.@ll%c.  per  pound.  State 
and  Jersey  pigs  sell  for  13c.®13%c.  per  pound,  net,  and 
Western  mixed,  alive,  8J4c.@9c.  per  pound. 

- —  * - —(Cm— - - 

Large  Pay  Little  Work, 


ITor  All.— See  Pi!”)'  433. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  %ve  tliroio  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  fo?'  ivant  of  space  elseivhere. 


Postage  IS  Cents  a  1’car  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  to  ISenalt: — Ctaeelcs  ous  7%'ew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jiulxl  A:  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

BSeg-istored  Letters,  minder  tlie  mew 
systeiaa,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S68,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Claalas  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same,  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  he  sent  to  added  names. 

• 

Itoiiml  Copies  of  Volume  SXV111 

(1869)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(1G  to  28)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Tlio  Agriculturist  and  Mcarlli  and 

Home.— Since  the  purchase  of  Hearth  and  Home  by 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats. 

25  days  1870  ...  307,500  3,168,000  1,521,000  71,000  217,0110  1,718,000 
2b  days  1869.  ...299,000  4,461,000  1,474,000  37,000  65,000  1,636,000 


her  1st,  trade  was  dull ;  tlie  large  arrivals  were  mainly 
made  up  of  thin  “Texan  Hoppers,”  and  sold  if  at  all  at 


tlie  proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  several 
kind  friends  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  enter- 
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prise  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  Agriculturist, 
fearing  that  this  paper  might  in  some  measure  be  neg¬ 
lected  for  the  weekly.  We  can  inform  all  such  anx¬ 
ious  friends  that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  we  may 
point  to  the  present  issue  of  the  Agriculturist  as  a  proof 
that  we  intend  no  change  in  that  but  for  the  better. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Standard  Alphabets.—  By  Fred’k  S.  Copley,  New 
York:  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher.  This  is  a  set  of 
handsomely  engraved  plates  giving  examples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  lettering  in  modern  use.  If  some  of  the 
sign-letterers  of  the  present  day  would  study  this  we 
should  be  spared  the  many  painful  exhibitions  of  poor 
lettering  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street.  Those 
who  have  occasion  to  do  lettering  of  any  kind  will  find 
this  a  useful  guide.  Price  $3.00.  For  sale  at  this  office. 

Flax  Straw  as  Fodder.  —  “  G.  D.” 

writes :  “  I  would  be  glad  if  you  will  state  in  your  paper 
if  flax  straw  has  any  bad  ffifect  on  milch  cows.  Many  of 
my  neighbors  think  it  m\kes  the  milk  thin  and  poor,  so 
that  it  yields  but  a  sma!  amount  of  butter.  Calves  and 
all  young  stock  seem  tc  do  well  on  it,  and  the  cows  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  oat  or  wl  jeat  straw.” — Here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  lactometer  (Titus  Oaks’  or  Mr.  vom 
Hofe’s)  to  show  its  value.  Feed  two  cows  three  days  on 
hay,  and  test  their  milk ;  at  the  same  time  give  two  cows 
all  the  flax  straw  they  want,  and  test  their  milk ;  then 
change,  giving  the  hay-fed  cows  the  flax  and  the  others 
hay,  and  note  and  report  the  result. 

Disease  among  Fowls  and  Fig- 

eons.— “G.  K.  T.,”  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  writes: 
“  I  have  lost  a  good  many  pigeons  and  hens  this  sum¬ 
mer,  they  stop  eating  and  continue  growing  poorer  until 
they  die.  I  have  found  no  remedy  yet  and  have  a  valua¬ 
ble  rooster  sick  now.” — Almost  everybody  knows  the 
look  of  the  tissues  and  internal  organs  of  a  fowl  in  a  state 
of  health.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  poultry  certain¬ 
ly  should  know  this.  In  such  a  case  as  “G.  K.  T.”  de¬ 
scribes  as  soon  as  the  first  chicken  or  pigeon  died  it 
should  have  been  carefully  examined.  To  do  this,  first 
pick  the  bird ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  across  the 
ribs  on  each  side,  and  across  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the 
vent,  takiDg  care  not  to  injure  the  vicera.  Next  lift  the 
breast  thus  cut  free  from  its  lower  and  hinder  connec¬ 
tions,  and  bend  it  over  towards  the  head.  A  pair  of  cut¬ 
ting  pliers  is  handy  to  cut  bones  or  tendons  that  do  not 
yield.  This  will  lay  the  whole  of  the  interior  open,  and 
jach  part  may  be  examined  for  inflammation,  disorgan¬ 
ization,  or  other  evidence  of  disease.  The  examination 
should  begin  at  the  vent  and  bowels,  and  proceed  to¬ 
wards  the  head.  Of  course  the  symptoms  during  life 
•hould  be  closely  observed,  but  nobody  should  expect 
jven  veterinary  surgeons  to  tell  what  could  be  the  matter 
with  a  yard  of  fowls  on  such  a  statement  of  the  case. 
We  surely  would  not  ask  one  to  try  his  guessiDg  powers 
on  such  a  case. 

Substitute  for  Barn-yard.  Manure. 

— “  F.  C.  W.,”  of  Norwalk,  O.,  asks :  “  When  stable  ma¬ 
nure  cannot  be  obtained,  would  bone-dust  be  the  best 
riling  to  use  in  place  of  it  on  a  sandy  soil  to  raise  sweet 
ootatoes  and  other  vegetables  ?  I  thought  to  plow  it  up 
Ihis  fall,  and  in  the  spring  top-dress  it  with  bone-dust 
4nd  harrow  it  in.” — Bone-dust  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of 
all  manures  for  common  use,  when  good  stable  manure 
;annot  be  obtained  in  abundance ;  but  it  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  better  to  compost  with  muck,  sods,  or  good  sur¬ 
face  soil  for  a  few  months,  than  to  apply  it  raw  in  the 
spring.  Ground  raw  bones  would  quickly  get  up  a  heat 
if  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  earthy  or 
peaty  materials.  If  you  have  a  single  cow,  a  horse,  or  a 
dozen  fowls,  their  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  if  used  to 
make  such  a  compost,  enriched  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
bone-dust,  and  worked  over  as  often  as  it  comes  into  a 
good  heat,  adding  more  muck  or  earth,  will  make  a  big 
heap  of  compost  very  rapidly. 

'I'lie  Chair  ©YVetei-inaary  Medicine 
at  Cornell. — The  Report  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1869,  contains  a  lecture  on  the  Common 
Ailments  of  the  Horse,  by  Prof.  James  Law,  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  Chair  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Cornell 
University.  In  this  lecture  we  are  astonished  to  find  the 

Professor  using  the  language  which  we  quote  below. - 

After  speaking  of  the  great  lack  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
implying  a  lack  of  opportunities  for  veterinary  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  he  said  :  “New  York,  as  one  of  the 
largest  stock-growing  States  in  the  Union,  has  led  the 
way  in  establishing  under  State  endowment  a  department 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  her  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University ;  and  though  this  is  as  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  I  trust  that  in  a  few  years,  as  the  material  resources 
of  our  institution  are  developed,  we  shall  present  to  the 
world  a  Veterinary  College  claiming  equality  with  its 


best  European  projenitors.  The  country  is  certainly  ripe 
for  such  an  institution,”  etc.  Who  would  suppose  after 
reading  or  hearing  this,  that  a  Veterinary  College  already 
existed  in  the  same  State  of  New  York,  and,  under  its 
charter,  haviug  those  excellent  facilities  for  instruction 
for  which  he  longs  when  the  material  resources  of  Cornell 
are  sufficiently  developed — that  its  faculty  consisted  of 
a  President  and  five  or  six  Professors,  and  severa.  other 
instructors, — that  its  libraries  and  collections  were  large 
and  valuable — that  several  classes  of  intelligent  young  men 
have  been  graduated  and  are  now  practicing,— and  that 
Prof.  Law  had  visited  the  institution,  been  cordially  re¬ 
ceived,  and  knew  much  about  it  l— Yet  this  is  true,  and 
we  take  occasion  to  say  so  because  the  publication  of 
such  a  statement  is  calculated  to  do  the  New-York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  serious  wrong — and  because  we 
hold  the  institution,  its  honored  President,  Dr.  Busteed, 
and  its  able  corps  of  Professors,  in  high  estimation. 
These  are  cultivated  gentlemen  and  all  graduates  in  medi¬ 
cine  from  some  of  our  best  medical  schools.  They  are  all 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  regular  medical  conventions,  and 
several  are  taking  high  stands  as  scientific  men  and  as 
original  investigators  in  the  different  departments. 

In  the  winter  of  1867-8,  Dr.  Busteed,  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Veterinary  College,  was  so  anxious  that 
Mr.  Cornell  should  provide  for  a  Veterinary  Professor¬ 
ship  in  his  new  University,  that  though  in  very  feeble 
health,  he  made  a  special  effort  to  go  with  an  English 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  and  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  Mr.  Cornell,  that  the  provision  for  a 
veterinary  chair  might  be  secured  and  a  competent  man 
found  to  fill  it.  Prof.  Law’s  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
position ;  subsequently  President  White  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  saw  and  engaged  him. 
Thus  it  was  through  Dr.  Busteed  that  Mr.  Law  has  his 
veterinary  chair,  and — fills  it.  Concerning  the  New-York 
College,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  following  facts.  A  char¬ 
ter  for  it  was  granted  in  1857,  which  received  important 
amendments  in  1863,  and  the  institution  went  into 
operation  in  1864,  since  which  time  its  classes,  though 
still  small,  have  constantly  increased  in  numbers.  In  its 
Hospital  more  than  3,300  cases  were  treated  last  year, 
and  it  is  almost  always  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

We  will  not  blame  Mr.  Law  for  forgetfulness,  but  regard 
it  as  unfortunate  that  we  Americans  are  so  apt  to  addle 
the  brains  of  a  certain  class  of  newly-arrived  immigrants, 
that  they  learn  to  look  down  upon  American  things. 

Mow  to  get  rid  of  Stiamps  and 
Roots.— “A.  B.,”  St.  George,  W.  Va.,  asks:  “Is  there 
no  preparation  which,  introduced  into  the  sap  of  a  tree 
will  kill  it  ?  our  country  (woodland)  is  full  of  white  oak 
‘grugs,’  and  other  bushes.  Is  there  no  easier  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  than  to  use  the  grubbing  hoe  To 
the  first  question  we  say  No.  There  are,  indeed,  poison¬ 
ous  mineral  salts  which  will  kill  the  trees  to  which  they 
are  applied,  but  they  will  not  hasten  their  decay.  There 
is  a  quicker  way  than  to  use  the  grubbing  hoe  alone. 
This  is  to  grub  by  horse  or  ox  power.  A  large,  strong 
cart-hook  may  be  made  with  very  short,  strong,  durable 
jaws,  to  be  operated  by  horses  or  oxen  attached  to  a 
chain.  There  are  grubbers  made  for  the  purpose. 

Fremiums. — Those  who  wish  to  know  all 
about  the  various  Premiums  are  referred  to  the  lists  on 
pages  433  to  436. 

Kansas  Crops. —  “F.  P.,”  Ott  wa  Co., 
Kan.,  writes:  “Fall  wheat  and  fall  rye  yielded  fair 
crops ;  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  light  ones ;  corn 
was  a  complete  failure  with  three-quarters  of  the  farmers, 
and  nearly  so  with  the  rest.  This  is  true  with  only  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  counties  of  North-western  Kansas. 
I  learn  that  in  all  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Kansas,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  no  better.” 

Cast-Iron  fkivc-lroiiglis  and  Con¬ 
duits. — “  W.  A.  O’D.”  Cast-iron  is  rarely  if  ever  used 
for  eave-troughs  in  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  upon 
the  cast-iron  buildings  now  so  common,  but  we  presume 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  made  to  order  if  you 
were  to  put  them  up.  The  proper  places  to  go  for  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  to  the  makers  of  iron  buildings.  Cast- 
iron  pipes  for  underground  water  conduits  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  being  in  extensive  use  by  the  Water  Board,  and 
for  conducting  gas.  Any  good  American  mechanic  would 
put  them  up  without  difficulty.  To  prevent  rusting  they 
should  be  painted  inside  and  out. 

Mampsliire,  Fraulcllia,  and  Ham¬ 
den  Co.,  Mass.,  Fair,  this  year,  was  considered  a 
great  success.  The  people  gathered  in  unusual  numbers, 
and  seemed  to  be  having  a  very  good  time  in  a  very 
reasonable  way,  old  and  young  joining  in  such  social 
geniality  as  always  does  people  good.  The  usual  mistake 
was  made  of  allowing  notion  poddlars  to  dispense  their 
wares  in  a  too  boisterous  manner,  and  sweet  cider  barrels 
attracted  too  many  boys  and  men  ;  yet  we  saw  no  drunken 


brawls  or  fights  which  are  so  common  at  such  places. 
The  managers  and  people  did  themselves  credit  in  every 
enjoyable  way.  The  show  of  working  oxen  was  very 
large.  Thorough-bred  cattle,  Shorthorns,  Ayrshires, 
Jerseys,  and  Devons,  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and 
'  some  of  them  were  very  fine.  The  Mass.  Agricultural 
College  did  itself  and  the  State  credit  by  a  show  of  good 
cattle  of  all  the  fine  kinds  of  thorough-breds,  and  they 
took  several  first  premiums.  We  could  not  exactly  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  Committee  could  award  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  Jersey  Bull  of  the  College,  as  President 
Clark  stated  he  was  to  be  killed  very  soon,  and  his  skin 
stuffed  for  a  model  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  though  the  bull  is 
only  three  years  old.  First-class  thorough-breds  should 
not  be  sacrificed  so  young.  The  show  of  sheep  was  not 
large,  but  included  some  very  superior  CotswoMs,  which 
took  three  first  prizes.  Swine  were  out  in  only  small 
numbers,  and  did  no  credit  to  the  counties  represented. 
They  should  improve  largely  in  this  line.  The  show  of 
fruits,  especially  apples  (46  entries),  pears  (16  entries), 
and  grapes  (20  entries),  was  large  and  very  creditable. 
Root  crops,  made  a  moderate  show,  which  we  hope 
to  see  improved  in  coming  seasons.  The  ladies’  bread 
and  butter  show  was  good,  though  there  is  large  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improvement  in  the  working  and  putting  up 
butter,  as  could  be  plainly  seen  in  those  show  samples 
A  few  of  the  lots  did  credit  to  the  makers  as  well  as  to 
the  herds  from  which  they  came.  Domestic  articles  of 
needle  work,  etc.,  were  creditable.  The  horse  show  we 
considered  poor  for  Massachusetts.  More  attention 
should  be  given  by  farmers  to  breeding  fine  colts,  as  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  them  than  to  raise  scrubs.  A  large 
number  of  people  were  out* to  see  the  horse  show,  and 
the  fair  was  very  satisfactory  to  most  if  not  all  parties. 

Asbestos. — “W.  R.  S.,”  asks  if  Asbestos  is 
indestructable  by  fire. — Yes.  It  is  a  fibrous  mineral  which 
is  neither  consumed  nor  melted  in  any  ordinary  fire.  Its 
use,  however,  in  a  roofing  composition,  is  not  its  incom¬ 
bustibility  altogether,  but  because  from  its  fibrous  nature 
it  prevents  the  asphaltum  mixture  in  which  it  is  mingled 
from  running  when  heated  by  the  sun,  and  giving  it  a 
“  body  ”  which  is  essential  to  its  usefulness. 

Covering  for  a,  Shingle  B£oof. — A 

subscriber  asks :  “  Is  there  any  thing  with  which  I  can 
cover  a  shingle  roof,  which  leaks  because  it  is  too  flat  ?” 
We  can  hardly  advise  simply  painting  with  a  roof  coat¬ 
ing  such  as  we  advertise  sometimes,  but  have  no  doubt 
the  regular  roofing  might  be  applied  with  good  results, 
even  to  a  shingle  surface. 

MilcSi  Clouts. — “  Where  can  the  best  milk¬ 
giving  Goats  be  obtained  ?”  is  asked  by  a  Colorado  cor¬ 
respondent. — The  stock  of  goats  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  have  come  chiefly  from  those  brought  from  va¬ 
rious  European  countries  to  supply  milk  for  the  voyage. 
Hence  they  have  been  selected  with  only  a  regard  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  were  giving  at  the  time  of  sailing. 
They  have  greatly  multiplied,  but  have  been  bred  so  far 
as  we  know  utterly  without  care.  Very  good  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  are  often  found  among  them,  and  their  kids  are  al¬ 
most  always  raised.  Adult  goats  are  such  poor  food  that 
they  are  not  often  killed  if  they  can  be  otherwise  dispos¬ 
ed  of,  so  the  stock  increases  constantly.  A  selection 
might  be  made  of  good  milch  goats  in  almost  any  of  our 
Atlantic  cities,  but,  to  get  really  superior  stock,  we  would 
advise  importing  from  Switzerland,  or  wherever  in  Eu¬ 
rope  care  is  taken  in  the  breeding. 

'I'lie  IV.  Y.  Stute  Fair  took  place  at 
Utica,  the  last  week  in  September,  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  very  best  shows  which  have  ever  been  held  by  the 
Society.  Our  limited  space  forbids  more  than  a  general 
notice  of  its  points  of  excellence.  One  was  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  entries,  which  was  sold 
for  25  cts.,  and  did  more  to  make  the  exhibition  really 
useful  than  any  other  one  thing.  The  show  of  Horses 
was  much  larger  than  usual,  but  as  it  was  made  for  the 
horse  owners  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  we 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  When  the  Society,  that  is 
the  Executive  Committee,  can  arrange  to  let  the  public 
see  the  horses  which  are  shut  up  in  close  stables,  it  will 
begin  to  do  its  duty.  It  is  much  more  important  to  have 
them  exhibited  than  to  award  the  200-dollar  prizes.  There 
were  about  40  head  of  Shorthorns  in  the  pens,  including 
the  flower  of  Walcott  &  Campbell’s  herd,  which  has  hard¬ 
ly  a  superior  in  the  world.  George  Butts,  of  Manlius, 
T.  L.  Harison,  ofMorley,  andV.  W.  Mason,  of  Canastota, 
were  the  principal  exhibitors,  the  first  mentioned  making 
some  17  entries.  There  was  a  goodly  show  of  Devons. 
Among  the  exhibitors  Walter  Cole,  of  Batavia,  W.  E. 
Arnold,  of  Otego,  and  Joseph  Hilton,  of  New  Scotland, 
made  the  greater  part  of  the  show,  but  there  were  sever¬ 
al  other  exhibitors  of  excellent  animals.  In  all  there 
were  47  entries.  Devons  seem  to  be  getting  more  popu¬ 
lar  again,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  there  is  surely  no 
more  beautiful  or  more  useful  breed.  The  Ayrshires  were 
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in  fair  numbers,  there  being  37  entries,  of  which  Walcott 
&  Campbell  mads  15,  and  E.  C.  Holden,  of  McGrawville, 
6.  The  number  of  breeders  of  Ayrshires  is  increasing, 
as  they  are  a  favorite  cross  among  the  dairy  farmers. 
There  were  44  entries  of  Jerseys.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dinsmore 
was  the  chief  exhibitor,  but  Thos.  J.  Hand,  of  Sing  Sing, 
took  the  head  prize  away  from  him  with  a  very  choice 
little  herd.  Geo.  P.  Nelson,  of  Scarsdale,  showed  that 
pair  of  twin  bulls  bred  by  Mr.  Swain,  which  were  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  cover  of  the  Agriculturist.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
made  some  26  entries,  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  Crozier. 
Guernseys  were  shown  by  J.  T.  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville, 
and  this  is  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  this  breed  has 
made  any  figure  at  one  of  our  State  shows.  Mutton  sheep 
largely  predominated  in  their  class,  yet  Merinos  were  in 
strong  force.  Seventy-six  entries  of  the  former  are  cata¬ 
logued  to  53  of  the  latter,  each  of  these  figures  represent¬ 
ing  many  more  than  that  number  of  sheep.  Jurian  Win¬ 
nie,  of  Bethlehem  Centre,  was  the  largest  exhibitor  of 
Leicesters.  Burdett  Loomis,  of  Windsor  Lock,  Conn.,  and 
Chase  &  Harris,  of  Rochester,  were  the  principal  exhib¬ 
itors  of  Cotswolds.  Walcott  &  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  had  no  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Lin¬ 
colns.  There  were  no  middle-wool  sheep  except  South- 
Downs  entered.  G.  H.  Brown,  of  Middlebrook,  and  J. 
Synch,  of  West  Brighton,  made  most  of  the  show.  Wm. 
Chamberlain’s  Silesian  Merinos  hold  their  own  and  im¬ 
prove,  now  that  the  so-called  Americans  are  “  down,” 
are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  according  to  their  mer¬ 
its.  The  Swine  pens  were  very  full  and  instructive. 
The  Poland  and  China  hogs  of  Taber  &  Holmes,  of  Caz- 
enovia,  attracted  general  attention  from  their  great  size, 
quick  growth,  and  good  points.  Yet  spotted  pigs  have 
never  been  favorites.  The  Jefferson  Co.  breed  of  mixed 
Yorkshires  and  Cheshires,  or  whatever  they  are,  were  in 
full  force.  Chester  Whites,  few  and  not  in  favor.  Berk- 
shires  of  the  large  breed,  represented  by  one  fine  sow. 
Joseph  Harris’  Essex  pigs  had  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way  among  the  small  breeds,  hut  Richard  Gibson, 
with  some  very  nice  Berkshire’s,  took  several  priz-s. 
The  show  of  Poultry  was  never  surpassed  in  qnality,  and 
rarely  in  numbers.  The  chief  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  H. 
Warren,  of  New  York  Mills,  and  J.  Y.  Bicknell  &  Co., 
of  Westmoreland.  Though  there  were  many  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  very  fine  breeds  shown  by  them.  A  pen  of 
Minks  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  Thos.  Gould’s 
collection  of  lop-eared  and  other  Rabbits. 

The  Trial  of  Implements  which  took  place 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  show,  enabled  the 
prize  tools  to  be  shown  at  the  fair  which  gave  great  addi¬ 
tional  interest.  The  implements  tried  were  grain  and 
seed  drills,  and  manure  distributors,  cultivators,  horse- 
hoes,  etc,  harrows,  hay-forks  and  attachments,  hay  and 
stalk  cutters,  corn  buskers  and  shellers,  ditching  ma¬ 
chines,  threshers  and  separators,  steam  engines,  horse¬ 
powers,  and  many  other  new  labor-saving  inventions. 

Clilorsilwm  is  the  trade  name  given  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Aluminum,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  parties  introducing  it  to  be  as  harmless 
as  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mosf,  valuable 
antiseptic.  The  claims  made  for  this  compound  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  in  contagious  diseases  will  probably  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture 
or  6ale  of  the  compound,  and  when  their  reports  appear 
we  shall  know  more  about  it  than  we  do  at  present. 

A  Question.  Answered. —  “Win. 

Isabella  Co.,  Mich. — Occasionally  after  a  cow,  especially 
a  heifer,  is  some  weeks  gone  with  calf,  she  acts  very 
“  foolish,”  and  her  actions  would  certainly  mislead  were 
she  not  watched  for  some  time. 

Esit  Catlle  Chromo. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Ayrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Chromo  of  the  four  extraordinary  oxen  fattened  by  him 
and  killed  last  February,  by  W.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Market. 
See  page  85  (March).  The  Chromo  faithfully  reproduces 
an  oil  painting  by  Miss  C.  M.  Clowes,  which  includes  a 
view  of  Mr.  Ayrault’s  house  and  picturesque  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  fat  cattle  picture  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  A.,  and  at  the  office  of 
the  American,  Agriculturist ,  price  $10. 

The  Itest  Fastening'  for  Cows. — C. 

Thurston.— We  think  the  common  chain  cattle-tie  or 
fastening  is  the  best.  It  does  not  wear  the  neck,  is  dura¬ 
ble,  and  should  be  fastened  to  run  up  and  down  upon  a 
post  or  iron  rod. 

Is  :i  House  better  for  having; 
a  Cellar  Under  It  ?— 1 “  T.  0.  M.,”  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.  Yes.— A  cellar  if  it  be  a  dry  one,  and  it  is  not  a  cel¬ 
lar  if  it  is  a  ciBtern,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  in  the  winter,  and  in  its  dryness  at 
all  seasons.  If  properly  constructed  it  harbors  no  vermin, 
and  if  kept  clean,  the  air  beneath  the  floors  is  sweet ; 


while  the  house  without  a  cellar,  let  the  foundations  be 
never  so  well  guarded,  will  be  a  romping  ground,  race¬ 
course,  and  battle-ground  for  all  the  rats  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  filled  with  musty  stuff  and  foul  odors.  If 
a  cellar  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  secure  these  advan¬ 
tages,  we  would  have  one.  A  house  without  a  cellar  is 
worse  than  one  without  a  kitchen. 

A  Sweet  Potato  “on  a  Bender.’’— 

Among  the  unusual  growths  that  our  friends  have  from 
time  to  time  brought  us,  none  are  more  odd  than  a  sweet 


potato  raised  by  Mr.  Hiram  Mount,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Its  twists  and  convolutions  can  be  best  shown  by  an  en¬ 
graving.  We  hope  sweet  potatoes  generally  will  not  get 
in  this  way  in  a  habit  of  twisting  up. 

Best  Work  on  Bees. —  “E.  P.  C.,” 
Graud  Haven,  Mich. — The  best  work  for  a  beginner  is 
Quinby’s  Bee  Keeping;  you  will  there  find  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hives  fully  explained.  The  Italians  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  common  bees.  See  our  Book  List. 

The  Pali*  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute. — It  is  announced  that  this  interesting  Exhibition 
will  not  be  closed  until  November  9t.h.  It  is  daily  attend¬ 
ed  by  crowds  of  people  who  find  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  an  abundance  to  instruct  and  amuse  them.  We 
learn  that  the  pecuniary  success  is  most  gratifying. 

The  Driven  Well  Patent. — We  know 
of  this  only  the  fact  that  a  patent  was  awarded  to  Col. 
Green,  and  that  it  has  been  very  extensively  infringed. 
The  policy  of  parties  owning  the  patent  seems  to  be  to 
exact  a  fee  for  using  the  well,  unless  they  have  to  go  to 
law  about  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  have 
good  legal  grounds  for  enforcing  the  payment,  but  it 
seems  equitable  that  Col.  G.  should  not  suffer  the  total 
loss  of  profit  in  his  invention,  because  he  was  for  several 
years  thereafter  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  mean¬ 
while  other  parties  stole  his  ideas. 

Scltool-lionse  Architecture.  —  Illus¬ 
trated  in  seventeen  designs  in  various  styles.  With  full 
descriptive  drawings  in  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  de¬ 
tail.  By  Samuel  Eveleth,  Architect.  New  York  ;  Geo. 
E.  Woodward.— It  speaks  well  for  the  American  school 
system  that  there  should  be  a  demand  for  such  works  as 
the  present.  Plans  are  given  for  the  smallest  village 
school-house  as  well  as  for  buildings  suited  to  large 
towns  and  cities,  and  all  set  forth  with  working  details. 
Price,  $10.  For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Pine  I. i lies. — When  a  few  years  ago  we 
figured  the  beautiful  Gold-lmnded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum , 
we  Stated  that  the  price  of  the  bulbs  was  $5  each,  but  we 
hoped  that  it  would  soon  be  at  such  a  moderate  price  as 
to  put  i.  within  reach  of  all.  This  time  has  come  much 
sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  now  able  to  oiler 
the  bulbs  of  this,  together  with  those  of  other  desirable 
varieties,  as  premiums.  By  reference  to  the  Premium 
List  upon  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  collection 
of  bulbs  can  be  obtained  upon  very  easy  terms.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  garden  ornaments  than  these 
lilies,  and  they  are  not  only  perfectly  hardy  in  com¬ 
mon  culture,  but  they  multiply  readily,  so  that  the  stock 
once  obtained  will  be  constantly  increasing. 

Central  I*arlt  iu  New  York  is  visited  by 
so  many  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  everything  in 
relation  to  it  has  a  national  interest.  The  Commissioners 
wisely  make  their  reports  useful  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  horticulture  and  landscape  architecture,  and 
in  each  one  give  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  im¬ 
proving  this  great  national  pleasure  ground.  The  Report 
for  the  year  1869  is  embellished  with  abundant  maps  and 
plans  as  well  as  fine  photographs  of  the  more  highly 
ornamented  portions  of  the  park. 

Bliss  A  Sons’  Grape  SIiott.— The 

exhibition  of  grapes  held  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons 
the  last  week  in  September,  was  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  attended,  whether  we  consider  the  larger  collections 
or  the  excellence  of  the  individual  specimens.  Mr.  J. 
Knox  sent  from  his  celebrated  vineyard  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  64  varieties.  Mr.  John  Dingwall,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
63  varieties;  and  a  very  handsome  collection  of  over  40 


kinds  came  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tlie  new  hybrids  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts,  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.,  attracted  much  attention  ;  and  remarkably  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  several  sorts  came  from  Horace  Eaton,  Quincy, 
Mass.  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  showed  an 
interesting  collection,  but  not  for  competition.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  Charles  Downing,  A  S.  Fnller, 
and  P.  T.  Quinn,  who  made  the  following  awards  : 

Native  Grapes. 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  correctly  named 
varieties,  4  bunches  each,  $20,  to  John  Dingwall,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  for  the  2d  best,  $10,  to  J.  Knox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  the  best  6  bunches  Allen’s  Hybrid,  $3,  to  Horace 
Eaton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Best  6  bunches  Catawba,  $3,  to  H.  W.  Murtfeldt,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Canada,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Creveling,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  Croton,  $3,  to  S.  W.  Underhill,  Croton 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Clinton,  $3,  to  E.  H.  Clark,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches,  Delaware,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Diana,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Iona,  $3,  to  H.  Cornell,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Best.  0  bunches  Isabella,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  Martha,  $3,  to  G.  W.  Campbell,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. 

Best  6  bunches  Mottled,  $3,  to  G.  W.  Campbell. 

Best  6  bunches  Rebecca,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Best  6  bunches  Salem,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Helmer. 

Best  6  bunches  Senasqua,  $3,  to  S.  W.  Underhill. 

Best  6  bunches  Walter,  $3,  to  L.  M.  Ferris  &  Son, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Best  6  bunches  Wilder,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  Adirondac,  $3,  to  Horace  Eaton. 

Best  6  bunches  any  other  sort,  $3,  to  John  H.  Ricketts, 
for  Elsingburgh. 

For  the  best  Seedling,  (never  before  exhibited,)  White, 
$10,  to  Dr.  Weeks  ;  Black,  $10,  to  John  H.  Ricketts. 

Foreign  Grapes  Grown  Under  Glass. 

For  the  best  3  bunches  of  any  black  sort,  not  a  Muscat, 
$5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  for  Black 
Prince  ;  2d  best,  $3,  to  R.  B.  Campbell,  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Best  3  bunches  of  any  whife 
sort,  not  a  Muscat,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt,  for  White  Syrian  ; 
3  bunches  of  any  other  sort,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Hyatt. 

Fungi  in  EngTand.— The  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England  offers  prizes  for  the  best  col¬ 
lections  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi ;  and  an  annual 
“  Fungus  Excursion  ”  was  held,  the  guests  being  treated 
to  a  fungus  dinner  and  the  reading  of  papers  upon  various 
departments  of  fungus  lore. 

Tlie  ITIsissacliiiselts  Horticultural 

Society.— That  the  autumn  exhibition  of  this  Society 
should  be  a  success  is  what  every  one  looks  for  and  ex¬ 
pects,  but  that  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  drouth  it 
should  show  no  appreciable  falling  off,  was  indeed  sur¬ 
prising.  The  people  of  Boston  regard  it  as  almost  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty  to  worship  Flora  and  Pomona  in  their  beau¬ 
tiful  granite  temple.  There  are  many  worse  forms  of 
social  idolatry  than  this. 

Petroleum. — “  W.  A.  N.”  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  'petroleum ,  not  kerosene,  as  a  substitute  for  paint, 
but  not  as  an  oil  with  which  to  mix  paints.  It  will  not 
answer  where  colors  are  used  ;  for  serving  as  a  vehicle 
for  colors,  nothing  is  equal  to  linseed  oil. 

Cleaning’  Flower  Seeds. — “C.  F.  W.” 

You  can  best  free  your  seeds  of  dust,  hulls,  etc.,  by  care¬ 
ful  sifting,  or  winnowing.  For  home  use  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  at  a  great  deal  of  pains.  Those  who  pre¬ 
pare  seeds  for  sale  use  carefully  graduated  sieves. 

Coal  Ashes  in  the  Earth  Closet. — 

“  A  Subscriber,”  at  Bangor,  Me.,  asks  if  the  manure  from 
an  earth  closet  in  which  ashes  are  used  instead  of  soil  or 
dry  muck,  will  be  beneficial  upon  his  garden,  which  is  a 
clayey  soil.  The  ashes  in  this  case  maybe  considered 
inert,  and  whatever  effect  they  may  have  is  almost  wholly 
a  mechanical  one.  On  a  very  still'  soil  they  would  be 
beneficial  in  ameliorating  its  condition,  and  may  be 
used  without  fear.  The  dried  muck  used  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  in  the  earth  closet  would  give  a  more  valuable  ma¬ 
nure,  as  it  is  of  itself  an  efficient  fertilizer. 

IVitro-R'tycerine. — “G.  W.  R.,”  Columbia 
Co.,  Wis.  This  chemical  compound  is  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  gunpowder  in  blasting.  It  is  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  and  we  would  not  advise  any  one  not  familiar 
with  its  management  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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A  Hogf  Pasture.— A  Kentucky  farmer 
writes :  “  Where  a  hog  pasture  is  desired,  is  it  best  to 
sow  clover  alone,  or  with  orchard  grass  ?  And  if  sown 

in  the  spring  can  hogs  go  on  it  the  first  year?” - We 

should  not  sow  orchard  grass.  Pigs  prefer  clover  to  any 
of  the  grasses.  Sow  red  and  white  clover,  say  12  lbs.  of 
the  former  and  2  lbs.  of  the  latter  per  acre,  cither  with  or 
without  a  grain  crop.  We  have  never  tried  it,  but  think 
that  where  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  pig  pasture  at  once, 
a  good  plan  would  be  to  prepare  the  land  thoroughly  and 
bow  wheat,  barley,  or  some  other  grain,  and  seed  down 
heavily  with  clover.  Then  turn  the  pigs  in  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  large  enough  to  eat.  The  pigs  will  eat  the 
grain  crop  while  the  young  clover  is  growing.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  this  subject. 

Protecting  Strawberries. — H.  Neff, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  any  who  cultivate  strawberries 
upon  a  large  6cale  give  winter  protection,  and  if  it  will 
pay  to  apply  it  by  the  acre. - Winter  covering  is  prac¬ 

tised  by  our  best  growers  and  is  necessary  if  one  would 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  covering  not  only  prevents 
the  plants  from  injury  by  the  heaving  of  the  soil,  but 
being  left  on  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  serves  as  a  mulch 
to  retain  moisture,  and  also  keeps  the  fruit  from  being 
soiled.  Near  the  coast,  salt  hay  is  the  most  available,  in 
other  places  straw  is  used,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
corn-stalks  are  found  to  be  serviceable.  Any  obtainable 
litter  that  will  not  introduce  weed  seeds  will  answer. 

Good  Long-wool  Slieep. — A  farmer  in 
Ohio,  writes  us  that  he  has  some  Cotswold  and  Lincoln 
sheep  that  have  produced  wool  17  inches  long,  and  he 
has  had  twin  lambs  that  at  4  months  old  weighed  100  lbs. 
each.  A  cross  between  Lincoln  ewes  and  Cotswold 
rams  has  produced  some  splendid  sheep  in  England. 
But  of  course  such  cross-bred  sheep  are  not  a  “  breed.” 
It  frequently  happens  that  grades  are  better  than  the 
thorough-breds,  but  we  must  have  thorough-breds  in 
order  to  get  such  splendid  grade  animals. 

Irrigation. — A.  T.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  wants  to  irrigate  ten  acres  of  garden  land. 
He  has  a  stream  of  water  with  a  fall  of  5  feet,  and  needs 
to  raise  the  water  35  feet.  In  view  of  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  a  ram  would  not  an¬ 
swer.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  use  an  overshot  water¬ 
wheel  with  bucket  capacity  to  consume  a  heavy  amount 
of  water  (say  3  feet  breast),  and  to  connect  with  it  a  force- 
pump  at  least  3  inches  in  diameter— working  with  an  air- 
chamber  to  give  uniformity  to  the  resistance,  and  so 
equalize  the  power  required.  The  piston  of  the  pump 
should  be  worked  directly  by  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the 
wheel,  to  avoid  loss  of  power  by  gearing. 

An  SJujiuIenteil  Harrow. —  John  T. 

Smith,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  claims  to  have  used  for 
five  years  a  harrow  made  with  four  arms  at  each  side  of  a 
double  and  hinged  centerpiece.  The  arms  are  placed 
at  intervals  of  one  foot,  and  are  2  inches  thick.  The 
teeth,  made  of  H-inch  round  iron,  are  8  inches  long,  and 
are  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  (sloping  backward, 
we  suppose).  In  the  first  pair  of  arms  they  are  6  inches 
apart,  in  the  second  pair  5  inches  apart,  in  the  third  4 
inches,  and  in  the  fourth  3  inches.  Mr.  Smith  says : 
“  It  is  truly  laughable  to  see  the  clods  ground  up,  as  they 
seem  to  dodge  under  the  harrow.  *  *  *  The  above 
i6  not  patented,  and  can  be  made  for  between  $5  and 
$10.” — We  would  advise  the  use  of  steel  for  the  teeth.  It 
would  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Ten  CJallons  of  Milk  a  Day.— A 

subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  in  Lebanon,  Iowa,  writes 
us  that  his  neighbor,  Nelson  Steed,  has  a  cow  which 
gives  10  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  which  makes  1 y2  lb.  of 
butter  per  day.  “  She  is  fed  on  clover  with  an  allowance 
of  wheat  bran  at  each  milking.”  This  subscriber  did  not 
sign  his  name  (like  many  others),  yet  he  sent  money  for 
a  specimen  of  Hearth  and  Home ,  which  was  sent  to  his 
neighbor  named  above.  It  is  very  curious ;  but  hundreds 
of  people  write  letters  and  either  omit  their  names,  Post- 
Ofiices,  or  States. 

The  ^iew-Tork  Poult ry  Show,  which 
is  announced  for  December  14th  to  22d,  promises  to  be  a 
very  fine  one,  as  entries  are  already  coming  in  freely. 
The  State  Poultry  Society  have  put  forth  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  liberal  premium  list  ever  issued  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  similar  exhibition.  This  Prize-list  will  be  sent 
and  other  information  given  by  addressing  the  N.  Y. 
State  Poultry  Society,  P.  O.  Box  316,  N.  Y.  City.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  Society  follows  the  lead  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  requiring  entries  to  be  made,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  before  Dec.  3d. 

The  Connecticut  Poultry  Society, 

holds  its  Fair  at  Hartford,  beginning  Nov.  let;  and  here 


too,  a  fine  show  is  promised  and  confidently  expected. 
G.  E.  Cleetou,  New  Haven,  is  Secretary. 

lVhat  are  old  Cider  Cheeses  good 

for  ? — Hogs  will  eat  old  cider  cheese  if  they  get  it  in  small 
quantities ;  the  supply  is  usually  too  great  to  use  in  this 
way.  When  it  is  iu  large  quantities,  as  about  most  cider 
mills,  the  best  plan  no  doubt  to  economize  it  is  to  break 
it  up  and  compost  it  with  quick-lime  and  sods  or  muck. 
We  would  use  at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  muck,  and  about 
2  bushels  of  lime  to  the  cart-load  of  cheese,  applying  the 
lime  upon  the  apple.  As  soon  as  a  good  heat  comes  on 
and  goes  through  the  heap,  the  compost  should  be  re- 
laid  with  about  half  as  much  lime.  Shell  or  stone  lime 
may  be  used  slaked,  sufficiently  to  crumble,  24  or  48  hours 
before  using.  If  thoroughly  slaked  shell  lime  be  used,  a 
somewhat  larger  quantity  will  be  required. 

Badly  Bun-down  White  Oak  Land. 

— We  have  frequently  received  letters  inquiring  how  to 
bring  up  badly  worn  “White  Oak  Land,”  without  yard 
or  stable  manure. — Without  having  had  experience  on 
exactly  this  soil,  we  are  nevertheless  confident  that  the 
application  of  500  pounds  of  good  superphosphate  of  lime 
will  secure  a  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  growth  of  red 
olover.  This  clover  should  be  turned  tinder  in  June  of 
the  year  following,  and  15  to  25  bushels  of  lime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  clover  crop,  harrowed  in.  Thor¬ 
ough  tillage  with  a  Shares  or  Nishwitz  harrow,  and  the 
application  of  300  to  500  pounds  of  ground  bones,  would, 
we  think,  put  the  land  in  heart  again  at  a  very  moderate 
expense.  Where  stall  manure  can  be  obtained,  or  where 
cattle  or  hogs  are  kept,  there  is  no  need  to  purchase  other 
fertilizers  than  plaster  and  lime  ;  for  every  beef  and  hog 
fattened,  and  every  cow  and  horse  kept,  ought  to  produce 
five  to  ten  loads  of  good  manure,  and  still  more  of  good 
compost,  which  might  be  worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much. 

A  Sample  of  Muck  received  from  J.  C. 
Sheldon,  of ‘Lorain  Co.,  O.,  does,  indeed,  as  he  says, 
“  look  as  if  it  might  be  good  for  poor  land.”  It  is  one  of 
the  best  looking  samples  ofrnuck  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  pay  to  haul  nearly  as  far  as  the 
best  barn-yard  manure.provided  upon  being  thrown  out,  it 
sustains  the  action  of  frost,  and  gets  so  dry  that  a  load  will 
be  a  big  one.  The  comparative  value  of  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  muck  may  be  tested  approximately,  thus  :  1st, 
cut  exactly  a  cubic  foot,  or  other  measnre,  of  different 
kinds— the  one  which  is  lightest  when  perfectly  dry  is 
best,  in  this  respect.  2d,  Burn  a  pound  or  two  pounds  of 
the  dry  muck,— the  one  which  leaves  the  least  ash,  in  this 
particular,  is  best.  3d,  Take  a  small  shovelful,  better  a 
teacupful  of  the  live  coals  of  each  kind,  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  smoking — the  one  which  will  give  the  most  of 
a  white  cloud  when  a  feather  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  is 
held  over  it  is  indicated  as  being  richest  in  ammonia.  Of 
course  we  cannot  carefully  analyze  the  samples  of  soils, 
muck,  rock,  etc.,  sent  us.  The  cost  of  a  thorough  anal¬ 
ysis  would  be  $25  to  $50.  And  any  examination  by  a 
competent  chemist  would  cost  at  least  $10 ;  but  with  the 
tests  we  have  suggested  any  man  of  good  judgment  can 
make  a  close  guess  as  to  which  is  the  best. 

Testimony  nbont  Alsike  Hover. — 

B.  R.  Blackstone,  of  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  thus  gives  his 
experience  with  Alsike  clover,  for  which  we  are  much 
obliged :  “  It  lias  been  described  as  a  giant  white  clover, 
which  is  hardly  correct,  as  it  has  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  red  clover,  which  it  resembles  in  its  manner  of 
growth.  Its  stalks  are  much  finer  than  those  of  red 
clover,  though  growing  to  about  the  same  bight.  From 
a  four-years’  acquaintance  with  it,  I  think  it  will  produce 
as  many  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  as  either  the  white  or 
red  variety  ;  that  the  hay  made  from  it  is  equal  to  the 
best  white  clover  hay;  that  it  affords  an  excellent  feed 
for  bees  ;  and  that  it  winters  well.  I  have  not  tried  it  for 
pasturage,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  succeed 
well  for  that  purpose.  My  soil  is  thoroughly  underdrain¬ 
ed  by  nature,  like  all  Aroostook  land,  and  is  therefore 
well  suited  to  either  grain  or  grass.” 

Gapes  in  Chicks.— The  strongest  tonic 
which  the  chick  will  bear  is  often  an  efficient  cure,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  little  suffering  thing  strength  to  throw 
off  the  worms  from  its  windpipe — assafeetida,  onions,  and 
some  other  drugs  act  in  this  way,  and  seem  also  to  para¬ 
lyze  the  worms.  Pepper  acts  solely  as  a  tonic,  we  suppose. 

II a ii y  Counterfeits  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Land  Scrip  have  been  discovered.  Hence  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  purchase  of  this  Scrip  is  important. 

Injection  Bi)»e  for  Horse  or  Cow. 

— “  J.  R.  L.,”  Manchester,  Iowa,  writes:  “  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  October,  you  offer  several  simple  de¬ 
vices  for  giving  a  horse  or  cow  an  injection,  but  the  sim¬ 


plest  and  cheapest  way  is  to  take  a  common  gourd,  such 
as  is  commonly  taken  for  a  dipper.  Cut  it  the  same  as 
you  would  for  a  dipper,  then  cut  off  the  end  of  the  han¬ 
dle,  and  yon  have  a  first-class  syringe.  I  have  tried  it  on 
several  occasions,  and  found  it  to  answer  every  purpose.” 

Gypsum,  Blunter,  Land  Blaster, 
Plaster  of  Paris,  Sulphate  of  Lime. — These 
all  mean  about  the  same  thing,  if  we  regard  the  chemical 
character  of  the  article  bearing  so  many  names.— Gypsum 
is  the  mineral  as  found  in  the  rocks,  and  often  forming 
rocks  and  even  mountains,  so  abundant  is  it  iu  some 
places.  It  is  quite  soft,  easily  cut  or  ground,  consists  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime  combined,  together  with  several 
percent  of  water,  which  it  holds,  but  which  heat  will  drive 
off.  When  ground,  it  becomes  Land  Plaster,  or  Plaster. 
The  finer  and  whiter  kinds  are  used  for  interior  finishing 
by  masons,  but  are  first  “boiled,”  as  it  is  termed;  that 
is,  the  ground  plaster  is  heated  and  stirred  until  all  the 
water  is  driven  off,  which  makes  the  mass  appear  to  boil, 
and  thus  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  boiled  plaster,  is  formed. 
This  is  the  material  of  which  the  plaster  casts  of  busts, 
images,  and  architectftral  forms  are  made ;  for  when  wet 
to  a  paste  with  water,  it  takes  it  up  and  combines  with  it 
again,  becoming  hard  and  stone  like.  The  action  of 
plaster  on  different  soils  and  crops  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  understood ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  and 
cheap  manure,  affecting  especially  clover  and  other  legu¬ 
minous  plants ;  though  most  of  our  common  crops  are 
often  greatly  benefited  by  it. 

Apple-l^uf  Louse. — “  G.  T.,”  Mich.,  has 
dipped  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  tobacco  water,  but  the 
lice  come  again.  We  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to 
keep  at  them  next  spring  when  they  first  appear. 

Sundry  Humbug's.— Well,  well !  Here’s 
a  curiosity  shop,  and  no  mistake.  Our  Assistant  has 
been  busy  for  a  month  past  receiving,  examining,  mark¬ 
ing,  and  assorting  the  Humbug  Schemes  returned  tons 
from  35  States  and  Territories — and  such  a  lot !  Here  is 
a  good  sized  basketful  from  26  States,  all  from  the 
swindler  who  calls  himself  “  James  Fisher  &  Co.,  58 
Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.”  The  Post-mark  dates  on  the  en¬ 
velopes  returned  to  us,  indicate  that  he  meant  to  get  his 
circulars  out  just  when  the  October  Agriculturist  went  to 
press,  so  as  to  have  a  month  to  operate  in  before  our  next 
issue.  (We  shall  have  to  open  a  humbug  column  in  our 
weekly  Hearth  and  Home  soon,  so  as  to  give  the  rogues 
only  7  days  swing.)  But  we  got  hold  of  his  scheme  in 
time  to  give  him  a  passing  card  last  month.  Jas.  Fisher 
is  somewhat  shrewd,  but  he  will  have  to  find  a  good 
many  dupes,  to  get  back  the  expense  of  printing  and 
postage  on  the  circulars  that  have  come  to  us.  He  sends 
his  scheme  in  type  print,  and  then  sends  along  his  litho¬ 
graph  letter  to  enforce  it.  He  entreats,  implores,  and 
commands  you  not  to  write  him  by  mail,  but  to  send  by 
Express  only.  Good  for  friend  Gayler,  who  forbids  his 
getting  any  letters  through  the  P.  O.  But  enough  of  hi  m. 
He  is  doubtless  all  ready  with  a  new  lot  of  circulars, giv¬ 
ing  a  new  name  and  address,  to  go  out  as  soon  as  this 
column  is  stereotyped.  Our  readers  will  find  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  swindlers  fully  set  forth  in  our  last,  paper 
(Oct.  No.,  pages  365-6).  To  several  inquirers  we  repeat 
that  their  names  are  all  recorded  on  the  books  of  these 
swindlers.  That  the  P.  O.  box  number  is  often  addressed, 
indicates,  where  this  is  done,  that  persons,  connected 
with  their  own  Post-Offices  are  in  league  with  the  opera¬ 
tors,  and  it  will  sometimes  be  well  to  look  into  it.  In 
one  case,  however,  a  man  employed  to  collect  the  names 
for  the  swindling  lists  described  last  month,  stationed 
himself  in  a  P.  O.  and  took  down  the  names  of  call¬ 
ers  and  noted  the  number  of  the  boxes  from  which 
they  got  their  letters;  and  we  presume  this  is  often 
done,  without  any  connivance  of  the  Post-Office  clerks. 
Many  letters  indicate  that  Edward  B.  Kane,  23  Dutch 
Street,  alias  James  A.  Holt,  116  Fulton  Street,  alias 
Thomas  G.  Allison,  85  William  Street,  alias  Francis  Og¬ 
den,  39  Maiden  Lane,  alias  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  is  sending  out 
the  “Queer”  circulars  largely.  He,  too,  taboos  letters 
by  mail— will  only  deal  through  the  express,  and  urges 
you  to  call  at  his  den  (and  get  cleaned  out  by  his  bogus 
policemen,  as  described  last  month). — Rufus  Stockton, 
(whose  real  name  proves  him  a  descendant  of  old  Mother 
“Hubbard,"  and  who,  like  her,  “lives  in  a  cupboard” 
in  the  upper  regions  of  No.  204  Broadway,)  is  ready 
to  swindle  you,  but  you  must  not  address  him  by  mail,  nor 
by  the  Amer.  Merchant’s  Union  Express  Company.  We 
hope  soon  to  see  every  Express  Co.  denounced  by  these 
operators.  N.  B.— Every  one,  coming  to  N.  Y.  to  respond 
to  one  of  these  urgent  invitations  to  call,  should  take  a 
genuine  policeman  along  as  an  escort.  J.D.Terhune  &Co., 
208  Broadway,  still  offers  you  $10,000  for  $500,  and  less  in 
proportion  :  that  is  to  say,  he  will  pocket  all  you  send,  and 
give  you  nothing  of  value  in  return.— Chas.  Humble,  No.  1 
Chambers  St..,  N.  Y.,  ditto.— R.  C.  Steele,  North  Copake, 
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N.  Y.,  with  snndry  aliases  of  both  name  and  address,  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  plenty  of  the  “ fac  similes." — Wm.  E.  An¬ 
thony,  088  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  ditto.  He  manufactures  a 
false  slip  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  to  help  him  out _ A  favor¬ 

ite  address  used  by  many  kinds  of  swindlers  is  “  210 
Broadway,”  because  there  is  no  such  number!  What  was 
No.  210  is  cut  out  by  Pulton  Street,  which  runs  between 

208  and  212  Broadway. - All  sorts  of  dodges,  change  of 

names,  etc.,  are  resorted  to  by  the  swindlers  to  avoid  the 
detention  of  their  letters  at  the  P.  O.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  people,  for  their  faithfulness  in  with¬ 
holding  letters  from  those  assuming  bogus  names.  Mr. 
Gayler,  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  P.  O.  Bepartment,  and 
editor  of  the  Mail ,  published  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.,  has  been 
and  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  mails  by  these  various  swindlers.  We  have  a 
list  of  146  different  names  assumed  by  these  operators ! 
A  large  number  of  these  were  given  in  our  September 
number,  pages  327-8. . .  Jas.  L.  Budd  (see  our  Sept.  No.), 
now  turns  up  at  703  Second  Avenue,  and  dreadfully  wants 
you  to  send  him  $10  for  the  Havana  Lottery,  and  get 
$10,000  for  it  sure.  He  would  n’t  take  the  $10,000— a 
single  “X”  is  all  he  wants.  Generous  man!  alias  ex¬ 
pert  swindler! _ More  “Music  Boxes,” — one  to  play 

24  tunes  for  $5  !  We  will  furnish  one  to  play  1,000  tunes 
for  10  cents— that  is,  a  little  reed  whistle  such  as  the  boys 
use.  N.  B. — You  must  supply  the  tunes ;  we  can  only 
find  the  “  music  box.”  A  genuine  box  playing  only  4 
tunes  will  cost  $12  to  $15.  Caution  :  Beware  of  all  cheap 
music  boxes _ To  X.  B.  B.,  and  others.  We  can’t  under¬ 

take  to  get  back  your  money  of  these  chaps.  The 
sailor  who  gave  the  elephant  a  golden  guinea,  to  see  him 
deposit  it  on  a  high  shelf,  when  asking  for  it  to  be  taken 
down  again,  was  told  “  that  was  a  trick  they  had  not 
taught  the  animal.”  The  music  box,  and  many  other 
swindles  have  not  learned  the  art  of  paying  money  back. 
....None  but  very  foolish  people  will  give  any  heed  to 
the  circulars  and  tickets  pretending  to  give  for  $10  a 
chance  at  16,000  or  more  watches  pretended  to  be  worth 
$100  to  $750  each.  Every  such  scheme  is  a  swindle.  If 
any  thing  comes  back  for  the  $10  sent,  it  will  always  be  a 
cheap  affair,  worse  than  no  watcli  at  all,  however  finely 
galvanized  may  be  its  case.  The  cheap  watch  swindle 
is  blossoming  out  again :  lookout  for  it.  Never  send  any 
money  with  a  ticket  offering  much  for  little.  If  you  wont 
believe  us,  “go  in”  and  get  swindled.  We  have  invest¬ 
ed  many  a  dollar  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  always  proved  the  thing  a  humbug.  We  have  on 
band  some  of  these  splendid  $25,  $50,  $100,  and  $250 
watches  furnished  on  tickets  at  $2  to  $10  each.  They 
would  be  dear  at  25  cents  a  bushel!.  ..“Fourth  Street, 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,”  both  North  and  South  (for  there 
are  two  of  them),  is  properly  numbered.  If  G.  II.  Day- 
ton  intends  to  give  the  holders  of  his  “tickets”  $25  to 
$50  worth  of  watches,  etc.,  for  only  $2,  why  don’t  he  tell 
you  at  what  number  to  find  him  ?  We  have  a  lot  of  his 
promising  tickets,  but  shall  wait  about  a  century  before 
we  bite  at  the  bait,  and  advise  everybody  else  and  his 
wife  to  imitate  our  example.  And  just  the  same  of  Hill 
&  Oo.,  615  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  who  pretend  to  offer  us  a 
“  solid  gold  watch,  double  case,  full  jewelled,  and  patent 
lever  movement,  valued  at  $65.00,”  all  sent  by  express, 
for  $5.10.  You  are  too  good,  Messrs.  “Hill  &  Co.”... 
Two  or  three  Doctors  (some  under  the  title  of  “  Uni¬ 
versities,”  “Associations,”  etc.,  and  others  “on  their 
own  hook”)  have  got  a  great  “notoriety”  by  broad¬ 
side  advertisements,  books  on  consumption,  well-»ian- 
ufaclured  certificates  of  cures,  ingeniously  put  forth 
claims,  etc.  And— “tell  it  not  in!  lath  I”  many  of  our  pro¬ 
fessedly  religious  journals  open  rlieir  columns  and  papas 
to  these  pretenders.  We  hear  of  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  sent  to  them  often  by  persons,  who  wo 
had  a  right  to  expect  possessed  more  common  sense. 
We  have  one  infallible  rule,  and  we  know  it  is  a  correct 
one— and  we  speak  not  at  guess,  nor  from  imperfect 
knowledge,  nor  from  unfounded  prejudice--:  Every  one 
of  these  advertising  doctors ,  whether  by  circular  or  in,  news¬ 
papers,  whether  an  ear  doctor,  a  lung  doctor ,  a  consumption 
curer,  or  the  curer  of  any  other  human  ailment,  is  a  quack 
—who  is  without  any  standing  among  reliable,  honest  phys¬ 
icians;  and  no  persons  should  put  any  confidence  in  him ,  or 
intrust  their  lives  or  health  in  his  hands,  or  hold  any  par¬ 
ley  with  him  by  letter  or  otherwise—  This  is  our  answer  to 
a  drawerful  of  letters  asking  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other  one  of  these  great  name  “  doctors.”..  .There  are 
good  map  publishers,  and  we  admit  such  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  but  it  is  well  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
those  who  make  great  offers  pretty  wel!  mixed  together. 
Several  inquirers  can  “guess”  who  the  bogus  ones  are. 
...  .Any  one  expecting  to  get  an  Aluminum,  or  Oroide, 
or  any  other  good  watch,  for  $3,  or  $5,  or  $10,  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  being  cheated,  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
watch,  or  cheated  out  of  all  money  sent.— Not  one  of 
these  fellows,  offering  you  a  watch  for  $10  or  less,  will 
send  one  worth  even  the  money  you  do  send.  Few  of 
them  will  send  any  thing  except  a  putting  off  or  other 
false  let  ter _ To  Inquirer.  All  these  books  on  “Mat¬ 

rimony  made  Easy,”  and  the  like,  are  sheer  humbugs. 


For  Your  Hearth  and  Home. 


In  reference  to  the  “Announcement”  made  last  month, 
we  desire  to  say,  that  the  American  Agriculturist  is  to  be 
in  no  way  changed,  otherwise  than  to  make  it  more  and 
more  valuable.  It  will  continue  under  the  care  of  the 
same  Editors,  with  all  the  additional  help  that  can  be  of 
any  possible  service  in  making  it  interesting  and  useful. 

Our  new  weekly  HEARTH  and  HOME,  is  designed 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  every  llome  Circle.  It  contains 
editorial  articles  upon  the  live  topics  of  the  day,  designed 
to  give  the  readers  in  brief  space, a  comprehensive, instruc¬ 
tive,  and  impartial  review  of  the  various  topics  occupying 
public  attention.  An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  only  moderate  extent,  prepared  by  the  best 
practical  men  in  the  country,  will  give  about  all  that  will 
be  desired  on  these  topics  by  the  great  mass  of  readers,  in 
country  or  city.  The  Household  and  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ments  shall  be  second  to  no  other  journal  in  the  country, 
both  in  interest  and  instruction.  Other  Departments 
embrace  Art,  Science,  Literature,  and  general  Miscellany, 
giving  just  what  every  family  needs  to  know.  An  out¬ 
line  of  news  is  now  given,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  Department  also  very  comprehensive,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  supplement  to  each  number,  brought  down  to 
the  latest  moment  of  going  to  press.  This  will  begin 
with  the  new  volume,  Jan.  1st,  and  embrace  important 
condensed  financial  and  commercial  information,  with 
reliable  news  from  the  produce  and  other  markets,  and 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crops,  etc.,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  all  having  grain,  stock,  and  other 
produce  to  sell  or  to  buy. 

A  large  number  of  finely  executed  and  finely  printed 
engravings  will  be  given  in  every  number— amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $20,000  in  a  volume.  In  this 
respect  Hearth  and  Home  will  hardly  be  excelled  if 
equalled  by  any  of  the  high-priced  illustrated  periodicals. 

In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the  Meekly  Heautu  and  Home 
will  be  just  such  a  journal  as  will  be  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  and  useful  to  every  family  in  the  whole  country 
—one  that  every  man  will  be  glad  to  take  to  his  home  circle. 
The  price  is  put  very  low,  only  $3  a  year ,  and  less  to  clubs,  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

We  respectfully  request  all  our  readers  to  try  Hearth 
and  Home  for  a  year,  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  from  which  it  will  be  entirely  different  in  matter, 
engravings,  etc.,  but  to  take  it  in  addition.  The  two 
journals  together  will  furnish  a  mass  of  information, 
(including  $30,000  worth,  or  more,  of  Engrav¬ 
ings,)  that  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  same 
money.  To  encourage  an  acquaintance  with  both  jour¬ 
nals,  we  offer  them  both  together  for  one  year  for  $4, — and 
as  all  our  intended  improvements  are  not  yet  consum¬ 
mated,  we  will  supply  both  papers  the  balance  of  this  year 
without  charge ,  to  all  who  subscribe  now  for  the  year  1871. 
- - - 

“I  Can’t  Afford  It.” 


This  is  the  answer  that  will  meet  yon  from  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cultivators  in  the  whole  country,  when 
you  ask  them  to  buy  books  or  to  subscribe  for  papers 
devoted  mainly  to  their  business.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take— an  unfortunate  mistake.  They  can’t  afford  not  to 
procure  all  such  papers  they  can  get  hold  of.  Begging 
pardon  for  referring  to  our  own  papers  (and  there  are 
many  others  that  might  he  included),  let  us  illustrate : 
Suppose  a  man  pays  $4  for  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he  will  get  a 
great  nuniber — many  hundreds— of  hints  and  suggestions 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  receive.  Suppose  he  does 
not  carry  into  practice  a  single  thing  he  reads,  or  even 
suppose  he  rejects  every  recommendation  given  in  the 
papers.  Yet  the  very  act  of  criticising  and  rejecting 
what  he  reads  will  quicken  and  enlarge  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  turn  his  mind  into  new  channels  of  thought ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  ho  a  wiser  man,  a 
better  thinker  and  planner,  and  ho  will  be  a  better  culti¬ 


vator — one  who  will  turn  his  bard  labor  to  better  account. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  read  the  thousands 
of  suggestions  from  other  practical  men,  without  gather¬ 
ing  very  useful  ideas— ideas  that  will  bring  money  with 
them.  Then  bow  much  better  off  will  be  his  wife  and 
his  children,  if  he  have  these,  if  their  minds  are  stored 
with  information.  How  many  idle  or  vicious  thoughts 
will  he  driven  out,  and  their  places  taken  by  useful  ones. 
Reading  advertisements  alone  will  quicken  a  man’s  wits. 
He  sees  what  others  are  doing,  and  he  insensibly  learns 
business  habits.  The  market  news,  and  reports  upon 
the  state  of  the  crops,  will  almost  invariably  help  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying  to  better  advantage.  We  could  enlarge 
upon  these  topics  bad  we  room.  Need  we  add  that  that 
man  who  has  bis  mind  filled  with  the  ideas  that  reading 
papers  and  books  supplies, is  far  happier  while  at  work  than 
the  one  who  toils  like  the  ox,  with  few  higher  or  more  com 

prehensive  thoughts  ? - A  penny  or  two  per  day,  or  the 

price  of  a  single  pair  of  shoes,  will  supply  a  store  of 
reading  all  through  the  year.  “  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.”  One  wise  man  we  have  heard  of,  sets 
aside  an  acre  of  corn  each  year,  and  all  he  can  raise  and 
sell  from  It,  he  invests  in  papers  and  hooks.  His  hoys, 
and  oven  his  wife  and  daughters  take  great  interest  in 
that  acre,  and  it  is  cultivated  so  well,  at  odd  hours,  that 
it  is  the  most  productive  one  on  the  farm. 


“  two  STriaarscis  to  tbie  ssow.” 

The  Ten  Thousand  fortunate  persons  who  have  hither 
to  received  valuable  Premium  articles  from  this  office 
(nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  at  work  for  other  articles,) 
and  all  other  persons  who  wish  to  join  them,  will  find 
by  the  Table  on  page  433  that  our  Publishers  add  a  second 
paper,  the  Weekly  Hearth  and  Home,  to  the  list,  and 
allow  premiimi  clubs  to  be  composed  of  subscribers  to 
both  papers,  counting  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  the 
same  as  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist,  and  vice 
versa — both  at  the  regular  rates  ($1,50  and  $3.00,)  and  at 
the  club  rates  ($1  and  $2.50.)  This  will  give  a  double  field 
for  enterprise.  Some  will  want  one  paper  and  some  the 
other,  while  a  multitude  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take 
both  papers,  as  they  do  not  clash,  or  take  the  place  of 
each  other.  At  least  30,01)0  persons  (one  at  every  P. 
O.)  may  secure  a  capital  premium  this  year.  At  half  the 
Post-Offices  in  our  Country  there  is  abundant  room  for  two 
to  five  or  more  premium  clubs.  At  each  of  some  of  the 
larger  offices  we  have  1,000  to  1,300  subscribers  for 
Ameiican  Agricultuiist  alone,  or  enough  for  twenty  large 
premium  clubs,  and  the  addition  of  Hearth  and  Home 
opens  a  field  for  a  still  larger  number  of  such  clubs.  This 
is  a  tempting  opportunity  for  any  enterprising  person- 
man,  woman,  or  child— to  secure  a  valuable  article  with¬ 
out  any  outlay  of  money. 

WE  UBIES-ilEVE  ALL  our  Eriesids 
will  "be  C3  really  B®l«ase«l  with  our  Now 
Weekly  Journal ,  HEARTH  AND  HOME.  Thousands 
have  asked  us  to  issue  the  Agriculturist  weekly,  but  that 
seems  to  meet  a  great  want  in  its  present  form  and  issue; 
Hearth  and  Home,  owing  to  its  large  pages  and  frequent 
issue,  will  not  only  furnish  abundant  other  reading  matter, 
differing  entirely  from  that  in  the  Agriculturist,  hut  will 
also  supply  a  great  amount  of  fresh  news,  miscellany, 
etc.  It  will  also,  by  reason  of  its  large  and  numerous 
engravings,  supply  the  place  of  Illustrated  Journals  con¬ 
taining  less  desirable  and  often  objectionable  reading 
matter.  We  respectfully  solicit  our  old  readers  to  add 
this  journal  to  the  Agriculturist ,  for  a  year,  and  give  it  a 
trial.  We  believe  they  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it.  To 
facilitate  this,  we  offer  both  journals  from  now  to  the  end 
of  1871  for  $4,  which  has  been  the  price  of  Hearth  and  ' 
Home  alone,  before  receiving  the  improvements  and  en¬ 
largement.  Those  having  the  American  Agricultuiist 
already,  can  furnish  the  extra  copy  of  it  to  a  friend. 

- -  i  - - - ►-«» - - 

Large  Pay *»■  Little  Work. 

ITo!'  A.11. — See  433. 
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Asparagus  BBcal. — “Subscriber.”  If  your 
old  bed  is  planted  in  the  old  way,  with  the  plants  a  foot 
or  so  apart,  all  that  you  can  do  to  renew  it  is  to  give 
heavy,  surface  manuring.  If  the  plants  are  three  feet 
apart,  then  trenches  caiT  he  opened  between  the  rows  and 
manure  placed  in  them.  Asparagus  beds  are  usually 
made  in  the  spring,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  bo  made  in  the  fall.  Abundant  manure  with 
plenty  of  room  between  the  plants  are  necessary  to  the 
best  results.  Stable  manure,  bone-dust,  and  phosphate, 
are  all  used.  Set  the  plants  with  the  crown  at  least  C 
inches  below  the  surface.  See  article  in  Jan.  last,  p.  23. 

Moles  —  TEie  I.iatest  Caare. — A  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Maryland,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  says  : 
“Raise  the  ground  in  the  center  of  1 12  to  3|4  of  an  acre, 
one  foot  high  and  5  feet  in  circumference,  sloping,  and 
put  the  head  of  a  horse  in  the  center  of  the  mound,  3 14  of 
the  head  sticking  out,  nose  down.  You  will  not  bo 
troubled  with  any  more  moles.” — Mr.  Fuller  is  expected 
to  try  this  before  he  awards  that  $100.  tVc  can’t  say 
whether  the  head  should  have  a  horse  attached  to  it  or 
not:  better  try  both  ways. 

Matlslljistrd.’s  Early  Catrlctl  Leaf  To- 
mato.-E,  Hollister  and  D.  L.  Hull,  in  the  report  of  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Hort.  Soc.,  speak  in  commendation  of  this 
variety.  We  have  heard  favorable  reports  from  others. 

EScepSsag  TTsaEseroses,  CjalsscJimims, 
and  Caautas.— “A.  B.  C.  N.”  Tuberoses  may  be 
kept  too  hot  and  dry,  if  such  an  atmosphere  is  main¬ 
tained  as  is  common  in  some  houses.  To  guard  Tube¬ 
roses,  Caladiums  or  Cannes,  against  shriveling,  they  may 
be  wrapt  up  when  dry,  in  cot-ton  wadding,  io  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  inch,  and  placed  in  a  drawer  or  upon  a  shelf. 
This  will  prevent  the  dry  air  from  acting  on  them,  and 
will  keep  them  plump  until  spring. 

Osiers  ona  f§amly  Soil. — Wc  recently 
called  upon  Mr.  Charles  Clifton,  a  basket-maker,  with 
horticultural  tastes,  who  lives  at  Suffolk  Station,  on  Long 
Island.  The  land  at  that  place  bears  a  natural  growth  of 
scrub-oaks  and  pines,  and  one  would  hardly  seloctitas 
a  suitable  place  for  growing  Osiers,  which  are  generally 
thought  to  flourish  only  in  a  rich  and  moist  soil.  Wc 
were  quite  pleased  to  find  a  thrifty  young  plantation 
of  willows  which  is  already  furnishing  valuable  basket 
material.  A  comparison  of  the  rods  with  those  from 
France  and  Belgium,  confirmed  Mr.  Cliflon’s  statement 
that  those  produced  upon  his  own  grounds  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  imported  ones. 

TITie  Ag'a’icisltsirisift  Stti"a''tTl»erry. — 

For  the  benefit  of  the  editor  of  The  Horticulturist,  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Fruits  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  iforticnltural  Society. 
“From  M.  W.  Seaman,  Shipman— very  large  and  fine 
specimens  of  ‘Agriculturist.’  As  a  berry  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  wc  consider  it  one  of  the  best;  requires  high  culti¬ 
vation  and  to  bo  grown  in  hills.” 

Bisaow  yoan*  Enemies. — The  Alton  (Ill.) 
Hort.  Soc.,  which  is  always  doing  some  sensible  thing, 
has  ordered  a  cabinet  of  insects  injurious  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Every  Horticultural  Society  should  have  a 
“rogues  gallery”  of  this  kind. 

B>o5n’tvarc  Wrapcs. — TlicDehiwar.es  have 
been  a  great  success  this  year.  The  crops  have  been  fine, 
and  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  On  Sept.  15,  they  wore 
selling  in  tire  N.  Y.  market  for  Sc.  per  lb.,  at  retail.  So 
abundant  and  cheap  were  they  that  wine-makers  have 
bought  them  for  pressing.  The  finest  specimens  we  have 
seen  were  from  Mr.  Capron.  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  were  not  open  to  the  fault  usually  found  with  the 
Delaware— that  of  being  too  small. 

$jJa-<>c:s;e  C«c2aias>»  saiacl  IPIymosaSla 
EEocls  Howls. — Y.  S.  Sturgis,  Boston,  writes  :  “  Will 
you  please  describe  the  plumage  of  the  ‘  Grouse  Cochin  ’ 
fowl  in  the  Agriculturist.  I  saw  the  other  day  some  fowls 
with  plumage  like  the  ‘  Dominique,’  and  with  feathered 
legs,  and  thought  they  might  be  ‘Grouse  Cochins.’  If 
not,  can  you  inform  me  what  they  were  ?  I  also  saw  a  hen 
ot  the  Brahma  form,  and  with  feathered  legs,  said  to  be 
a  Dark  Brahma,  but  I  think  she  was  not,  as  her  plumage 
was  not  cloudy,  but  beautifully  spangled  like  a  Hamburg, 
Can  you  also  tell  mo  of  what  breed  she  is?” — The  fowls 
were  probably  what  are  called  in  Massachusetts,  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  Fowls.  These,  as  we  have  seen  them,  are 
large  Dominique-colored  fowls,  with  single  combs  and 
yellow  legs,  more  or  less  feathered.  What  the  other 
fowls  are  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  unless,  indeed, 
the  tendency  to  spangled  feathers  often  seen  in  Light 
Brahmas  has  been  cultivated  or  has  aceidcntally  devel¬ 
oped.  Grouse,  or  Partridge,  Cochins  are  described  in  the 


“  Standard  of  Excellence,”  of  the  London  Poultry  Club  : 
The  cock  as  having  a  red  fape  and  deaf  ear,  a  red  head, 
red  hackle  and  saddle  with  a  black  stripe  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  feather,  rich,  dark-red  back,  and  shoulder 
coverts,  wings,  rich,  dark-red;  the  greater  and  lesser 
coverts,  metalic.,' greenish-black,  forming  a  wide  bar; 
breast,  under  parts  and  thighs,  black ;  tail,  black;  legs, 

dusky  yellow.- - The  Grouse  hen  as  having,  face  and 

deaf  ear,  red;  head,  brown;  neck,  reddish  gold  color, 
with  a  broad,  black  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  feath¬ 
er;  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  rich  brown,  with  distinct 
pencilings  of  darker  brown  following  the  outline  of  the 
feathers ;  legs,  dusky  yellow,  with  feathers  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body.- — The  Partridge  hen  is  described  as 
very  similar  to  the  Grouse  hen,  but  having  more  brilliant 
contrasts  of  color,  and  having  “  the  shafts  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  back,  shoulder  coverts,  bow  of  the  wing,  and 
sides,  creamy  white.  There  is  no  difference  between 
Partridge  and  Grouse  cocks. 

Smaaflty  Coa-na. — G.  Thompson,  Lcclenaw 
Co.,  Mich.  The  spores  of  smut  are  so  very  minute  that 
we  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  their  distribution,  and 
thus  prevent  your  having  smutty  corn  another  year. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  cut  away  the  smutty  ears  as 
soon  as  discovered  and  burn  them.  This  will  pre^bnt  a 
scattering  of  spores  (seed)  from  your  own  crop.  Before 
planting  next  year  thoroughly  wet  the  seed  in  strong 
brine  or  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  dry  off  in  plaster  or 
ashes,  this  will  kill  any  smut  that  may  be  adhering  to 
the  seed.  Of  course  you  will  not  put  corn  next  year  upon 
the  land  where  the  crop  was  so  badly  affected  this  season. 

— 'A  S’ooel  Avei'tig'c. — Mrs.  I.  J.  B., 
of  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  kept  an  account  of  the  eggs  laid  by  a 
lot  of  1  |  ,-blood  Dorkings  in  1SG9.  She  begun  with  1-1 
hens,  and  ended  with  0.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
was  1,219.  Had  no  hens  been  killed  or  sold,  we  calculate 
she  would  have  had  1,517  eggs,  which  would  make  more 
than  108  eggs  to  each  hen.  They  had  only  common  care. 

'ITaoraa.  Seeals. — A.  TV.  Comfort.  The  seeds 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year.  Put  them  in  a 
heap  and  cover  with  several  inches  of  soil  and  let  them 
remain  a  whole  year  ;  tiicy  may  then  be  sown  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

'I’Jac  EtreessasnsoEi  JPesacSa.  —  Messrs. 
Kemp  Ss  Kerr,  nurserymen,  Denton,  Md.,  send  us  spec¬ 
imens  of  a  ne\V  variety  called  the  Freemason,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Nathan  Todd,  of  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
It  is  a  larg%,  white  free-stone,  with  a  red  cheek.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  very  late,  ripening  after  the  Smock, 
and  vastly  superior  to  that  variety.  The  tree  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

How  to  Sicep  JSg’g’s. — “Subscriber,”  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  asks:  “Can  you  inform  me  in  what 
manner  hens’  eggs  can  be  laid  down  for  winter  use  ?”— 
TVe  have  had  tolerable  success  in  keeping  eggs  when  they 
were  simply  greased  with  sweet  lard.  Packed  in  crocks 
filled  up  with  milk  of  lime  and  covered  from  the  air, 
eggs  will  keep  very  well,  but  though  sweet,  are  not  like 
new-laid  eggs.  The  nearest  approach  to  perfect  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  eggs  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  few  at  a 
time  in  a  wire  basket  (an  ox  muzzle  will  do),  and  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  kettle  of  actively  boiling  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  say  while  one  can  count  20  rapidly.  It  is  well 
to  raise  the  basket  once  or  twice  and  lower  it  suddenly 
in  the  water  so  that  the  eggs  shall  float  up  and  settle  back 
again  into  a  changed  position.  This  surrounds  the  egg 
next  the  shell  with  a  film  of  coagulated  albumen,  which 
is  perfectly  air  tight. 

Seealliaag’  Feaela. — G.  L.  Osborn,  Dobb’s 
Ferry,  N.  Y..  sends  us  a  yellow-fleslicd  Clingstone, 
weighing  S3(  oz.  It  is  from  a  tree  which  bore  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  ripened  51  peaches  nearly  as  large 
as  the  specimen  sent.  The  fruit  is  beautiful  in  color, 
and  of  good  quality.  The  variety,  if  it  continues  as  it 
has  begun,  should  be  exhibited  another  year  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  pomologists. 

'I’Sae  Sylvester  Apple.  —  Dr.  E.  Ware 
Sylvester,  Lyons,  >1.  Y.,  sends  us  specimens  of  his  seed¬ 
ling  apple,  which  we  figured  in  January  last.  Though 
not  as  high  colored  as  the  one  we  figured,  their  eating 
qualities  showed  that  we  did  not  overestimate  the  variety. 

Bone  Msaaaiore. — “  S.  3.  P.,”  writes:  “I 
have  the  bones  of  2,000  sheep  near  here,  and  I  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  convert  them  into  manure.  Please  tell  me  how 

to  do  it  through  your  valuable  journal.” - Sheep  bones 

may  be  ground  in  an  ordinary  bark  mill,  at  least  they 
may  be  cracked  up  tolerably  fine.  They  may  be  cracked 
up  in  a  corn  and  cob  mill,  without  much  risk,  if  it.  is  a 
strong  one,  especially  if  they  are  not  fresh.  They  may 


be  sledged  upon  a  rock  and  so  pounded  quite  fine.  I 
they  can  be  reduced  to  about  the  fineness  of  ground  tan- 
bark,  they  may  be  laid  up  in  layers  with  horse  manure, 
hen  dung,  and  other  heating  substances,  and  so  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fermentation,  they  will  decay.  The  heap 
will  require  to  be  frequently  wetted  to  keep  the  fermen¬ 
tation  within  bounds ;  and  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
make  it  over  with  fresh  manure  after  it  has  ceased  to 
heat  up  readily. 

!St>saa-«l  ffioofs, — W.  M.  Carr  asks  :  “Will  a 
roof  made  of  1-inch  pine  boards,  well  pitched  with  pine- 
tar  or  pitch  and  well  sanded,  cost  more  than  a  pine 
shingle  roof  ?” — Ans.  No. — “Will  it  not  last  as  long  as  any 
wooden  roof?  ” — Ans.  No.  The  sun  will  wring  and  warp 
it  all  to  pieces,  the  pitch  will  drip  from  the  caves,  and 
you  will  be  sick  enough  of  the  job,  no  matter  how  well 
you  rabbet  or  batten  the  edges.  A  well-made  asplialtum 
or  coal-tar  roof,  made  with  cheaper  boards,  covered  with 
best  quality  roofing  felt,  would  be  cheaper  than  shingles 
and  last  with  proper  care  nearly  as  long.  A  roof  of  good 
pine  or  spruce  boards,  planed  on  the  under  side,  having 
a  rather  sharp  pitch  and  covered  with  good,  strong  slate, 
will  cost  more  than  shingles,  but  will  last  a  lifetime,  and 
be  a  great  safeguard  against  fire. 

ESa.jasiUIPcweir  Mavialsae  for  sawing  wood, 
etc.,  is  inquired  for.  Manufacturers  can  answer  profita¬ 
bly  by  advertising  it. 

MoeauiisBag-  Maws.  —  B.  Plumstend.  We 
hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  mount  any  maps  of 
the  “  scat  of  war”  hereafter,  but  as  the  information  may 
be  useful  for  other  maps,  etc.,  we  give  it.  The  muslin, 
which  should  be  an  inch  or  two  larger  each  way  than  the 
map,  is  to  be  tacked  to  a  smooth  board  or  table;  then 
cover  the  back  of  the  map  with  a  good,  smooth  coat  of 
boiled  flour  paste,  made  as  stiff  as  it  will  work  well 
with  the  brush,  and  place  the  map,  paste  side  down, 
upon  the  muslin  ;  if  the  map  is  large,  it  will  require  two 
persons  to  do  it  well ;  and  it  must  be  handled  very  care¬ 
fully,  as  it  will  tear  readily  when  wet  with  paste.  When 
the  map  is  properly  laid  down,  smooth  it  with  a  soft 
cloth,  rubbing  gently  from  the  center  towards  the  edges, 
to  remove  all  the  air  bubbles.  Put  down  the  edges 
securely,  and  let  it  dry.  In  drying  it  will  wrinkle  badly, 
but  when  perfectly  dry,  will  bo  quite  smooth.  As  the 
paper  dries  it  shrinks,  and  brings  a  powerful  strain  upon 
the  tacks,  which  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  apart. 
They  need  not  be  driven  down  to  the  heads,  as  they 
would  then  be  difficult  to  remove.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  take  out  the  tacks  and  trim  the  cloth. 

TEae  (IS.  I.)  oBocas-rasal 

is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  journals  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  docs  not  need  our  praise,  but  we  must  say  a 
word  in  commendation  of  its  column  of  “  Rural  Notes 
and  Notions,”  which  show  not  only  an  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rural  affairs,  but  exhibit  a  pleasing  fancy  and 
genial  spirit  not  often  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

©M  FEaaM  ea*.— “  Wliat  is  the  value  of  old 
plaster,  taken  from  the  walls  of  houses,  used  as  a  top- 
dressing?” — Old  plaster  contains  lime  and  hair,  both  of 
which  are  useful  upon  the  land  ;  besides,  a  considerable 
portion  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  often  present.  To  use  it  as 
a  top-dressing  on  grass,  it  should  be  beaten  small  and 
run  through  a  coarse  sieve.  In  fact,  this  should  be  done 
at  any  rate,  if  half  its  value  is  to  be  gained. 

llEarorfiEiJESste.  —  Many  complaints  have 
readied  this  office  concerning  the  dealings  of  Thomas 
B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Plantsville,  Conn.,  for  whom  a  single 
advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist',  several  months  since.  Their  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  appears  to  be  such  that  wc  cannot  advise  parties  to 
send  orders  to  them. 

Expensive  Processes. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Michigan  complains  that  some  of  the  operations 
we  describe  are  too  expensive  to  be  followed  in  a  new 
country,  and  cites  the  account  we  gave  of  maple  sugar 
making  last  spring,  as  one  of  these.  lie  says:  “The  cost 
of  sugar  house  and  fixtures  would  be  more  than  all  the 
sugar  we  should  make  for  years  to  come.”  And  farther 
along  he  says:  “Here,  everything  is  new;  we  have  to 
chop  and  log,  qrid  burn  the  timber,  and  then  work  among 
the  stumps  for  years.”  Exactly  so.  You  have  started  to 
make  a  farm  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  not  ready  for  all 
the  aids  that  machinery  and  inventive  skill  are  ready  to 
offer.  The  preliminary  work  must  be  done  first,  and  in 
a  few  years  you  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  improved  pro¬ 
cesses  which  now  appear,  and  really  would  be,  expensive 
in  your  new  surroundings.  As  far  ns  the  maple  sugar 
article  goes,  it  contains  suggestions  which  will  materially 
aid  those  who,  from  necessity,  are  obliged  to  make  sugar  in 
the  primitive  way.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  other  articles. 
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An  ©laio  Mog-I*e»i,  —  Au  enterprising 
Ohio  farmer  writes  us  that  lie  purposes  building  a  hog¬ 
pen  “  having  a  floor  2>4  feet  from  the  ground,  supported 
on  pillars.  All  the  stable  manure  made  during  the  time 
the  hogs  are  feeding,  I  wish  to  haul  on  one  side  of  it ; 
then  clean  the  hog-house  every  day  and  all  will  he  mixed 
together.  As  fast  as  it  accumulates  to  the  level  of  the 
floor,  haul  it  away  to  make  a  ‘mixen.’ ” — We  suppose 
the  chief  object  is  to  have  the  horse  manure  absorb  all 
the  liquid  from  the  pig-pens,  and  that  the  floor  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  liquid  will  run  oil  to  the  horse  manure. 
Could  not  the  liquid  be  carried  to  the  mixen  by  a 
drain,  and  the  manure  from  the  pig-pens  and  from  the 
stables  be  conveyed  at  once,  daily,  to  the  mixen  ?  It 
may  be  a  good  plan,  but  we  do  not  see  why,  when  the 
pig-pen  is  cleaned  out  every  day,  the  manure  could  not 
be  put  into  a  large  wheelbarrow  and  taken  to  the  mixen 
at  once.  The  horse  and  cow  manure  should  also  he  taken 
to  the  mixen  every  day.  We  think  this  would  be  less 
work  (and  being  done  daily,  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
neglected)  than  hauling  the  horse  manure  to  the  pig-pens. 

WSucat  grow  i si”'  in  Water.  —  “  W. 

T.,”  of  Tennessee,  sends  us  a  head  of  Tappahannock 
wheat  “  out  of  one  hundred  that  grew  in  the  bottom  of 
a  ditch  3  feet  deep,  with  a  running  stream  of  water,  half 
an  inch  deep,  from  about  the  time  it  was  sown  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  water  failed  in  the  ditch.” 
It  was  a  fine  head  of  wheat.  There  were  54  kernels  in 
the  head,  and  all  of  them  except  two  were  very  plump 
and  of  good  length.  They  were  remarkably  white  for 
red  wheat — whiter  than  the  average  samples  of  amber 
wheat.  The  fact  that  it  grew  in  running  water  for  sever¬ 
al  months  proves  what  we  have  often  asserted,  that  it  is 
merely  stagnant  water  that  is  so  injurious  to  wheat  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months.  No  matter  how 
much  water  there  is  in  the  soil,  if  it  is  only  frequently 
changed  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  can  get  oxygen. 

“  Csis*  Tismotliy  Isc  sown  in  tiae 
Spring  and  a  crop  obtained  the  first  year  ?” — No.  But 
if  sown  in  August  or  September,  on  rich,  well-prepared 
land,  a  fine  crop  of  hay  may  be  obtained  the  next  sum¬ 
mer.  When  sown  in  the  fall,  without  any  other  crop,  it 
should  be  mown,  not  pastured,  the  first  season. 

- - — q^r.i.1  »-•- - - 

Bee  Rotes,— A/  M.  Quinfry. 


Tlic  Apiary  in  Novcmber.-Bccs  that  have 
been  properly  cared  for  will  need  but  little  attention  this 
month,  but  any  neglected  duty  should  be  remembered 
now.  Store  away  unfilled  boxes  for  future  use.  If  any 
contain  dry  comb,  it  may  remain  in  them  another  year, 
provided  it  bo  kept  cold  enough  this  winter  to  destroy 
the  eggs  of  the  moth.  Of  course,  it  must  be  protected 
from  the  mice.  Honey  to  be  strained  will  need  to  be 
warmed,  unless  just  taken  from  the  bees.  If  any  colonies 
lack  stores,  take  up  or  feed  as  prudence  dictates.  If  they 
have  combs  enough  to  hold  it,  Southern  honey  or  syrup 
of  sugar  and  water  may  be  profitably  fed.  No  one  need 
expect  to  feed  with  profit  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if 
the  comb  to  store  it  in  has  to  be  built.  If  straw  hives 
have  been  prepared  for  winter,  bees  and  combs  can  be 
transferred  to  them  now  as  well  as  later.  The  progres¬ 
sive  bee-keeper  will  sec  the  necessity  of  having  movable 
frames  of  some  kind.  Hives  may  be  painted  now  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  bees  in  them.  Hives  intended  for 
swarms  another  year  should  be  painted.  Some  light 
color  is  preferable.  Two  or  more  colors  should  alternate 
in  the  row  where  the  hives  are  at  all  crowded,  so  that 
the  bees  ef  each  hive  can  recognize  their  own  without 
difficulty. 

Miving  Bees.— “J.  n.  P.,”  describes  a  method  of 
hiving  bees  successfully.  But  as  progressive  bee  cultur- 
ists  will  lessen  the  numberof  natural  swarms  to  be  hived 
annually,  they  will  be  more  interested  in  the  means  of 
preventing  swarms  from  issuing  at  all _ He  also  de¬ 

scribes  a  “  smoker”  which  consists  of  an  old  tin  teapot, 
in  which  he  puts  a  piece  of  newspaper  that  has  been  sat¬ 
urated  with  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried,  and  then 
ignites  and  blows  the  smoke  among  the  bees  to  quiet 
them.  This  is  doubtless  good ;  but  it  would  answer  well 
made  into  a  roll,  and  used  without  the  teapot.  As  rotten 
wood  is  equally  effectual,  more  convenient,  and  more 
economical,  I  would  use  it.  Hard  would  should  be  se¬ 
lected.  Have  found  Apple-tree  very  good,  not  so  decayed 
but  it  will  hold  together.  Saw  into  strips  an  inch  square,  of 
any  length,  and  make  dry.  Set  fire  to  one  end,  and  with 
a  small  pipe  of  wood  or  tin,  held  by  the  teeth,  the  smoke 
can  he  directed  to  any  part  of  the  hive  amqng  the  bees. 
This  smoking  weapon  is  one  of  the  bee  keeper’s  chief 
aids.  With  it,  he  can  go  into  the  interior  of  the  hive, 
examine  every  cell  and  bee  unmolested.  No  one  can 
fully  appreciate  the  charms  in  natural  history  that  this 
subject  presents,  who  is  in  constant  fear  of  stings.  One 


of  the  first  lessons  in  improved  bee  culture  is,  to  get  rid 
of  fear. 

Progress  in  Bee  Culture. —  Predictions  made 
not  long  since,  have  been  more  than  realized.  Recent 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  if  the  room  in  our 
hives  for  surplus  boxes  is  quadrupled,  that  the  amount 
of  honey  stored  will  be  increased  proportionally.  It  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrates  that  if  the  extra  room  in  the  hive  is 
filled  with  clean,  empty  combs,  and  emptied  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  as  soon  as  stored  with  honey,  this  amount  is 
doubled.  To  state  particularly.  In  the  old  system  of 
box-hives  and  caps,  it  required  good  apiaries  and  good 
seasons  to  give  an  average  of  30  lbs.  box  surplus  to  the 
hive.  With  the  next  improvement  150  lbs.  was  realized. 
With  the  facility  for  emptying  combs — the  next  step — we 
have  350  lbs.  of  the  purest  quality.  When  a  crop  of 
wheat  can  be  doubled  by  any  new  method  of  culture  and 
no  more  expense,  and  farmers  become  assured  that  there 
is  no  humbug  about  it,  enough  are  ready  to  adopt  it. 
Where  the  crop  of  honey  collected  can  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold  by  a  certain  method  there  ought  to  be  enough  inter¬ 
ested  to  collect  the  millions  of  pounds  now  wasted  in  this 
State  alone.  I  am  not  without  vouchers  for  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  space  allotted  to  the  Apiary  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  shall  be  devoted  to  instructions  tending  to  these 
resujjls.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  all  that  have  the 
ability  and  energy  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 

• - - - - - -  - - 

A  Rabbit  Park  and  Rabbit  Keeping1. 

“  A  Farmer’s  Boy  ”  finds  rabbits  profitable 
and  gives  a  sketch  and  description  of  his  en¬ 
closure  for  keeping  them.  It  was  intended  for 
the  Boys  and  Girls’  columns,  but  as  it  will  be 
likely  to  interest  older  persons  too,  we  give  it 
here.  Though  written  by  a  boy  we  find  his  ac¬ 
count  more  explicit  than  those  we  sometimes 
receive  from  much  older  people:  “My  park  is 
20  yards  square.  I  have  pickets  sawed  2  inches 
thick,  from  7  to  11  inches  broad,  and  8  feet  long. 
These,  I  set,  three  fe.et  in  the  ground,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  five  feet  above  ground.  It  is  in  four  divis¬ 
ions,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram : 
first,  there  is  a  main  yard  or  court  (1)  for  the 
rabbits  to  stay  in  generally';  2,  is  a’  room 
for  the  young ;  3,  3,  are  breeding  rooms;  4,  4, 
are  boxes,  these  are  entered  by  a  smalMiole  3  or 
4  inches  from  the  ground.  If  they  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  boxes  they  will  dig  holes  in  the 
ground.  When  I  expect  a  litter  I  put  the  fe¬ 
male  in  a  room  by  herself  as  the  male  will  some¬ 
times  destroy  the  young  before  they  get  old 
enough  to  keep  out  of  danger,  which  is  when 
they  are  three  to  five  days  old.  I,  however, 
keep  them  separated  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  females  should  be  well  supplied  with  food. 
Rabbits  will  eat  almost  any  vegetable;  they  are 
very  fond  of  sweet  apples,  cabbages,  salads,  and 


purslane.  Plantain  is  not  very  good  for  them, 
as  it  puts  their  bowels  out  of  order.  Fresh  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  kept  by  them  at  all  times.  In 
winter  they  will  eat  dry  hay  like  sheep.  They 
arc  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
see  them  take  a  lump  in  their  paws  and  sit 
upon  their  hind  legs  and  devour  it.  Rabbits 
are  great  scratchers,  and  if  a  cat  should  get  into 
a  pen  of  grown  rabbits  it  will  seldom  get  out 
alive  unless  assisted.  Every  country  residence 


should  have  at  least  a  small  park  of  domestic 
rabbits,  they  are  no  trouble  to  keep,  and  much 
pleasure  and  profit  can  be  derived  by  them.” 


How  to  make  the  Boys  good  Farmers. 

Induce  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
in  the  implements,  in  the  stock;  tell  them  all 
your  plans,  your  successes  and  failures;  give 
them  a  history  of  your  own  life,  and  what  you 
did  and  how  you  lived  when  a  boy;  but  do  not 
harp  too  much  on  the  degenerate  character  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  age  ;  praise  them 
when  you  can,  and  encourage  them  to  do  still 
better.  Let  them  dress  up  for  the  evening,  instead 
of  sitting  down  in  their  dirty  clothes  in  a  dingy 
room.  Provide  plenty  of  light;  thanks  to  ker¬ 
osene,  our  country  homes  can  be  as  brilliantly 
and  as  cheaply  lighted  as  the  gas-lit  houses  in 
the  city.  Encourage  the  neighbors  to  drop  in 
evenings.  Talk  agriculture  rather  than  politics  ; 
speak  more  of  the  importance  of  large  crops,  of 
good  stock,  of  liberal  feeding,  and  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  making  animals  comfortable, rather  than 
of  the  hard  times,  low  prices  and  high  wages. 
Above  all,  encourage  the  boys  to  read  good,  ag¬ 
ricultural  loolcs.  Papers  are  all  well  enough, 
but  an  intelligent  boy  wants  something  more 
and  better.  Get  him  some  good  agricultural 
book  to  study.  Read  it  with  him,  and  give  him 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  criticism. 
When  he  has  mastered  this,  buy  him  another. 
In  our  own  case,  we  owe  our  love  for  farming 
principally  to  the  fact  that  our  father  talked  to 
us  of  every  thing  that  was  doing  on  the  farm; 
answering  all  our  questions  and  encouraging, 
rather  than  refusing,  our  childlike  desire  of  help¬ 
ing  him  to  plow,  to  chop,  to  let  off  water,  and 
fire  the  brush  heap. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  11. 


I  can  now  report  the  apparent  results  on  the 
different  parts  of  my  cornfield,  as  described  in 
the  April  number.  There  has  not  been  much 
difference  in  the  growth  over  the  whole  field, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  “topping”  most  of 
the  crop  to  get  food  for  the  cows  has,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  vitiated  the  experiments,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  measure  the 
product  of  the  different  portions. 

After  a  careful  examination,  however,  I  am 
confident  that  the  largest  growth,  the  best  ear¬ 
ing,  and  the  greatest  freedom  from  weeds,  are 
observable  on  the  narrow  strip  that  was  ma¬ 
nured  in  September  (on  grass,)  plowed  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  only  harrowed  in  the  spring  just 
before  planting.  That  which  lay  in  sod  until 
May,  and  had  a  strong  growth  of  grass,  induced 
by  the  fall  manuring,  was  next  best,  even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  earlier  planting 
of  this  side  of  the  field.  The  land  on  which 
rye  was  grown  last  year  did  hardly  so  well  as 
that  ■which  produced  corn  fodder  at  the  same 
time  (and  roots  the  year  before.)  The  rye  had 
been  manured  with  fish  guano,  and  the  com 
fodder  with  manure  from  the  cellar. 

The  whole  field  had  been  very  heavily  ma¬ 
nured,  and  the  whole  has  produced  a  very  good 
crop.  It  is  not  yet  husked,  but  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre,  or  005  bushels  on  the  9‘|a  acres.  This 
would  be  worth,  at  present  prices  here  for 
Northern  corn,  over  $800,  besides  the  consider¬ 
able  value  of  the  fodder.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
the  corn  crop  pays  so  well  as  other  things 
would,  and  every  thing  cannot  be  grown  by  a 
farmer  who  has  only  a  limited  supply  of  labor. 
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For  example,  with  the  same  land  and  the 
same  manure  I  could  have  grown  at  least  7,000 
bushels  of  Ruta-bagas  and  Mangels,  which  would 
have  been  worth  more  money,  (either  to  feed  or 
to  sell),  would  have  left  the  land  in  better  tilth 
and  freer  from  weeds,  and  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  tops  at  least  an  equivalent  for  the 
corn  fodder.  The  cost  of  the  labor  would  have 
been  somewhat  more,  but  not  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  difference  in  other  respects. 
Then  again,  I  can  easily  buy  corn  for  its  feeding 
value;  roots  I  cannot;  and  on  a  stock  farm  they 
are  invaluable.  Furthermore,  on  the  same  land 
I  could,  with  the  same  manure  and  with  much 
less  labor,  raise  in  3  cuttings,  at  least  25  tons  of 
hay  of  a  quality  that  would  be  worth  at  least 
$30  per  ton,  probably  more.  Either  of  these 
crops  would  be  much  more  advantageous  for 
me  than  the  corn  ;  and  I  have  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  raise  but  little,  if  any,  corn  after  this. 

One  thing  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  above  described  experiment,  and  that  is 
—contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Country 
Gentleman — that  it  is  better  to  plow  in  No¬ 
vember  the  land  that  has  been  manured  for 
corn  in  September,  than  to  leave  it  until  the 
spring.  At  least  this  is  the  case  on  my  land, 
where  the  action  of  the  winter’s  frost  on  the 
upturned  furrow  of  heavy  soil  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalances  the  spring  growth  of  grass.  On 
lighter  land  the  case  would  possibly  be  changed. 

Referring  to  my  previous  commendation  of 
my  self-regulating  windmill,  it  will  be  unfair  not 
to  tell  the  whole  story  and  say  that  the  rather 
sharp  wind  of  the  18th  of  September  brought  it 
to  grief.  It  had  weathered  the  gale  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869,  which  was  the  most  severe  that  has 
blown  on  this  coast  since  1S15,  and  I  considered 
it  good  for  any  test,  when  this  comparatively 
moderate  wind  broke  its  main  casting.  Perhaps 
it  contracted*  a  fatal  flaw  a  year  ago.  It  will 
cost  about  $20  to  replace  the  broken  parts,  and 
I  lose  its  use  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  when  it 
is  most  necessary  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  make  up  for  the  effect  of  the 
drouth.  However,  as  it  has  run  for  twenty- 
eight  months  without  the  least  breakage  or  in¬ 
terruption,  giving  us  a  water  supply  that  is 
really  invaluable,  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  in¬ 
vestment,  and  if  it  were  swept  entirely  away 
to-morrow,  I  would  order  another  at  once. 

The  drouth  continued  with  unabated  fervor 
until  the  end  of  September,  and  has  cut  into  my 
hopes  at  a  fearful  rate.  Judging  from  1869, 1 
should  have  had  110  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  in 
September,  instead  of  that  I  had  only  from  65 
to  73.  Corn  fodder  that  should  have  carried  us 
well  through  to  the  time  when  beet  tops  could 
take  their  place,  failed  early  in  September,  and 
we  had  to  commence  topping  the  field  corn  be¬ 
fore  the  kernels  were  fairly  glazed.  The  roots 
will  be  a  very  short  crop.  Millet  that  would 
have  been — in  an  average  season — three  feet 
high  in  October,  is  heading  at  one  foot.  Vetches 
that  were  planted  early  enough  to  make  an  am¬ 
ple  growth  before  frost,  are  hardly  worth  cut¬ 
ting.  The  after-growth  of  grass  is  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  In  short,  it  has  been  such  a  drouth  as 
makes  any  farmer  of  poor  land  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  At  the  same  time  the  drouth, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  not  without  its  valuable 
lessons  for  the  future.  On  the  few  tracts  that 
have  been  superabundantly  manured,  and  where 
the  cultivation  has  been  thorough,  the  growth 
of  every  thing  has  been  so  very  much  better 
than  on  the  poorer  and  harder  land  as  to  make 
it  manifest  that,  with  land  in  the  right  condition, 


we  could  snap  our  fingers  at  the  severest 
drouths.  Not  that  we  would  not  suffer  by 
them,  but  our  suffering  would  be  vastly  mitiga¬ 
ted.  Some  of  my  land  that  has  had  no  manure 
of  any  kind,  is  considerably  less  burned  than  a 
neighbor’s  adjoining  field — a  difference  that  can 
be  attributed  only  to  its  being  well  underdrained. 

All  this  brings  us  around  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  High  Farming.  If  there  ever  was  a 
season  when  deep  and  thorough  cultivation, 
rich  and  copious  manuring,  and  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops  were  imperatively  necessary,  it 
has  been  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord,  1870,  and  my 
experience  has  demonstrated  it.  My  manure 
has  been  spread  over  about  forty  acres,  and  my 
work  over  sixty  acres.  If  the  whole  had  been 
concentrated  on  twenty  acres,  I  should  be  to-day 
in  much  better  condition ;  for,  not  more  than 
about  one-fourth  of  all  my  land  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  seed  and 
cultivation  ;  while  if  I  had  concentrated  my 
efforts  with  a  judicious  selection  of  crops,  I 
should  have  made  money  by  them.  If  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  so  unfavorable  in  my  own  case, 
it  has  probably  been  no  better  with  thousands 
of  others,  who  with  even  less  manure  and  labor 
at  command,  have  spread  themselves — very  thin 
— over  twice  as  much  land. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  an  unfailing  maxim 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  work  that  pags 
(in  farming  as  in  every  thing  else)  is  thorough 
work.  If  the  season  is  good,  if  insects  arc  not 
troublesome,  and  if  all  go  well  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  any  ordinary  farming  will  pa}'.  If 
one  has  broad  acres  that  will  support  small 
herds  or  flocks  in  the  wettest  and  dryest  sea¬ 
sons,  he  may  make  a  fair  profit  from  their  man¬ 
agement;  but  if  he  attempt  to  cultivate  poor 
land  with  scant  manure ;  wet  land  without  drain¬ 
ing;  or  dryland  without  abundant  cultivation 
and  manure;  lie  will  not  absolutely  fail,  per¬ 
haps,  and  he  may  squeeze  along  and  save  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  for  his  worn-out  and  disappointed  old 
age,  but  he  will  not  make  money  as  he  would  if 
his  land  were  deep,  well  drained,  and  fat  with 
manure,  and  himself  a  wide-awake,  active,  in¬ 
telligent  man,  who  is  up  to  the  times  and  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that 
can  help  him  along.  Had  I  my  own  way,  I  would 
yearly  top-dress  every  acre  of  mowing  land  with 
five  cords  of  good  manure,  not  straw,  until  it 
had  become  so  rich  as  to  produce  four  tons  of 
dry  hay,  whether  the  season  were  wet  or  dry. 

I  would  top-dress  my  pasture  lands  until  they 
would  carry  two  heavy  steers  to  the  acre  through¬ 
out  the  season.  I  would  apply  an  equally  heavy 
dressing  to  corn  land,  root  land,  and  wheat 
land,  until  their  crops  werewaised  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  point.  I  would  neither  plow  nor 
mow  an  acre  of  land  that  needed  draining,  nor 
would  I  neglect  the  fullest  measure  of  thorough 
cultivation  necessary  to  keep  crops  fresh  in  the 
driest  times.  This  would  cost  frightfully  of 
course,  either  in  money  or  in  hard  work  or  in 
both,  but  it  would  make-mc  a  perfectly  independ¬ 
ent  farmer  sooner  titan  any  thing  else  could. 
My  crops  would  of  course  be  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  but  they  would  al¬ 
ways  be  so  absolutely  gbod  and  so  much  above 
the  average,  that  either  in  quantity  or  in  prices 
I  should  get  a  sure  reward  for  my  work.  If  it  is 
objected  that  these  statements  are  not  sustained 
by  my  experience  at  Ogden  Farm  I  will  confess 
that,  and  make  the  further  confession  that  in 
none  of  my  farming  operations  have  I  had  pre¬ 
cisely  such  experience.  But  in  addition  to  the 
farm,  I  have  been  cultivating  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  garden,  in  which  farm  crops  have  been 
sometimes  grown  on  land  that  had  received  the  I 


almost  fabulous  manuring  and  the  extra  prepa¬ 
ration  that  gardening  requires.  These  crops 
have  in  no  instance  failed  to  pay  well  for  the 
whole  extra  outlay  ;  an  outlay  so  great,  that  few 
farmers  would  dare  to  encounter  it. 

I  have  to-day  visited  a  neighbor,  whose  farm 
contains  only  twenty-eight  acres.  He  has  own¬ 
ed  it  and  managed  it  for  many  years.  His  stock 
this  year  consisted  of  several  horses  and  oxen 
and  twenty-eight  cows,  in  addition  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  fowls.  He  grows  no  fancy 
stock  of  any  kind ;  sells  milk,  cream,  roots, 
poultiw,  and  eggs.  He  buys  some  grain  for  his 
poultry  and  some  meal  for  his  cows,  though  he 
has  a  good  field  of  corn  every  year.  All  of  the 
pasture  required  for  his  large  stock,  and  all  the 
hay  and  other  long  fodder  consumed  on  the 
place,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  apples, 
are  the  product  of  his  twenty-eight  acres  of 
land.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be 
sought  in  plenty  of  manure  and  thorough  work, 
managed  of  course  in  the  most  skillful  manner. 
His  cash  sales  for  1870  will  fall  but  little,  if  any, 
short  of  $4,000. 

I  have  another  neighbor,  who  begun  with  a 
fine  farm  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  and  capital 
enough  to  have  made  a  first-rate  farmer  of  an 
energetic  man.  He  has  probably  never  sold 
enough  from  his  place  to  pay  his  yearly  bills, 
and  his  land  has  run  down  to  low-water  mark. 
These  two  men,  living  in  the  same  township, 
and  with  equal  facilities,  illustrate  perfectly  the 
truth  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  above.  The 
one  went  to  work  in  an  over-cautious,  penny¬ 
wise  way,  scrimping  here  and  scrimping  there, 
trying  to  cheat  Nature  out  of  her  just  dues; 
and  he  has  come  to  grief.  The  other  went  into 
farming  as  a  business  that  was  worthy  of  his 
best  efforts,  and  wherever  he  saw  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  invest  a  dollar  in  his  farm  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  made  the  investment  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  the  dollar.  He  acted  on  the  belief  that 
no  bank  in  the  world  will  pay  such  good  inter¬ 
est  as  well-farmed  land ;  and,  so  far  as  the  plain 
and  simple  farming  he  has  followed  afforded 
him  the  opportunity,  he  has  omitted  nothing — 
nothing  that  could  add  to  his  facilities.  The 
result  is,  that  he  is  more  than  forehanded,  and 
that,  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he 
would  turn  his  attention  to  farming  as  the  best 
opening  that  offers  itself  to  a  young  man  of 
energy  and  ability. 

Neither  of  these  men  is  a  marked  exception. 
There  are  in  New  England  hundreds  like  the 
one,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  like  the  oth¬ 
er;  and  the  same  contrast  is  common  through¬ 
out  the  country.  I  wish  that  I  might  honestly 
gain  popularity  with  the  larger  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  by  praising  their  economy, 
their  shrewdness,  their  close  figuring,  and  their 
endeavors  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  do  them  a  better  ser¬ 
vice  by  telling  them  frankly — even  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  their  approval — that  their  economy 
means  a  saving  of  money  that  entails  a  waste 
of  all  the  glorious  opportuities  of  their  lives; 
that  their  shrewdness  is  really  a  persistent 
cheating  of  themselves,  a  holding  of  the  finger 
on  the  spigot  while  the  bung  runs  a’full  stream ; 
that  their  close  figuring,  however  laudable  may 
be  its  object,  has  for  its  effect  the  paralyzing  of 
their  best  energies,  and  is  daily  grinding  them 
down  to  the  servile  and  ill-paid  duties  of  farm 
laborers  who  are  too  often  cheated  even  of  their 
daily  wages ;  and  that  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
great  results  with  scanty  means  lead  to  the  run¬ 
ning  down  of  their  farms, — the  running  out  of 
their  live-stock, — the  running  away  from  home 
of  their  children,— and  the  slipping  through  their 
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fingers  ot'  those  rewards  for  faithful  and  patient 
execution  that  it  is  their  honest  but  misguided 
endeavors  to  gain. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  worthless,  shiftless, 
ne’er-do-wells,  who  work  as  little  as  they  can, 
and  spend  too  much  of  their  time  at  the  corner 
grocery,  but  of  the  steady,  honest,  industrious, 
hard-working,  practical  farmers  who  hold  their 
noses  to  the  grindstone  year  in  and  year  out; 
who  try  every  year  to  put  some  money,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  out  at  interest,  and  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  have  not  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  American  farmers,  except  in  a  few,  favored 
localities,  can  no  longer  with  safety,  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  generosity  of  a  bountiful  Nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  steal  the  march  on 
her  at  every  turn.  Their  great  need  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  if  they  would  be  successful 
now  and  henceforth,  they  must  devote  to  their 
business,  not  only  all  their  ability  to  work,  but 
all  their  abilitj7  to  think  as  well,  and  all  the  cap¬ 
ital  they  can  command,  for  which  they  see  a 
profitable  opening  in  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  and  their  stock. 

If  agricultural  papers  have  any  mission  in  this 
world,  it  is  to  lead  their  readers  to  take  this  viewr 
of  their  business;  for  however  important  it  may 
be  to  give  directions  for  performing  the  different 
operations  of  improved  farming,  it  is  vastly 
more  important  to  awaken  a  spirit  that  will  not 
rest,  short  of  the  greatest  improvement  possible. 


Horse  Papers  for  Earners.— Ho.  10. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  more 
thorough-blood  into  our  race  of  farm  horses  will 
be  to  develop  a  taste  for  horseback  riding  for 
which  blood  horses  are  much  the  best  adapted. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  of  our  farmers  ride 
at  all,  especially  when  a  love  for  the  exercise 
seems  to  be  born  with  every  boy  in  the  land. 
It  is  often  more  convenient  for  a  farmer  to 
drive  in  a  wagon,  as  he  gets  a  good  deal  more 
out  of  his  horse  than  the  mere  transportation 
of  himself,  and  it  would  seem  very  awkward  to 
a  northern  farmer  to  bring  home  parcels  from 
town  in  his  saddle-bags.  This  question  of  con¬ 
venience  will  always  make  it  the  custom  for 
farmers  to  go  on  wheels  to  market,  or  (with  the 
family)  to  church ;  but  that  they  should  so  gen¬ 
erally  prefer  this  mode  of  locomotion  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  is  unaccountable  on  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  custom, — a  custom  which  surely  grows 
out  of  the  dearth  of  even  tolerably  trained  sad¬ 
dle  horses.  In  England, — a  country  from  which 
we  may  at  least  learn  much  about  country  life — 
it  is  the  rule  for  a  farmer  (old  or  young)  to  do 
his  local  traveling  in  the  saddle;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  accounts  for  much  of  the 
robust  health  of  the  farming  class,  and  for  most 
of  the  prevalence  of  good  saddle  horses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  few  pages  of  the 
Agriculturist  with  a  description  of  the  delights 
of  horseback  exercise,  but  surely  this  is  not 
necessary  in  writing  for  the  perusal  of  men  and 
boys  who  have,  hidden  in  their  veins,  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  a  horse-loving  ancestry. 
There  is  no  pleasure  so  keen  to  a  six-year-old 
boy,  in  town  or  country,  as  that  of  mounting  a 
horse;  and  that  lie  forgets  his  natural  taste  is 
only  a  proof  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dull  through-  neglect.  Give  him  but  half  a 
chance,  through  his  youth,  with  horses  that  arc 
fit  to  ride,  and  he  will  become  more  and  more 
fond  of  the  congenial  pleasure,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  him  a  horseman  for  life, — not 
merely  able  to  ride  when  necessary,  but  anxious, 
to  ride  habitually.  My  own  boyhood  was,  for¬ 


tunately,  enriched  by  this  sort  of  teaching,  and 
—although  some  horribly  long  rides  during  the 
war  were  a  severe  test  of  my  enthusiasm,— I 
shall  be  very  old  or  very  infirm  when  I  begin  to 
take  kindly  to  wheels. 

Viewed  purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  there 
is  perhaps  no  advantage  in  horseback  riding. 
One  may  get  over  as  many  miles  in  a  day  in  a 
buggy  as  in  the  saddle, — and  more  work  may 
bo  got  out  of  a  horse  than  the  mere  carrying  of 
a  man  or  a  woman.  But  we  farmers  (while 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  main  chance)  must 
give  some  heed  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is 
all  important  to  make  pur  lives  as  happy  and  as 
cheerful  as  we  can, — to  bring  them,  in  point  of 
entertainment,  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  town  living,  and  so  give  to  the  country 
all  the  attractive  features  we  can.  There  is 
enough  that  is  humdrum  at  the  best,  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  to  throw  in  a  little  gilding,  it  is 
our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  to  do  it. 

Assuming  that  all  will  admit  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  bringing  up  children  to  love  horses — to 
know  how  to  ride, — not  merely  how  to  “stick 
on,”  but  how  to  ride  really  well — and  to  be 
both  fond  and  a  little  bit  proud  of  their  riding, 
let  us  see  how  we  may  best  set  to  work  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  taste  in  this  direction. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a 
horse  fit  for  the  work.  Not  a  clumsy,  over¬ 
worked  “  clam-shell-footed  ”  brute,  who  carries 
his  chin  on  a  level  with  his  knees,  and  goes 
blundering  along  the  road  seeking  stones  to 
stumble  over,  and  hanging  half  his  weight  on 
the  bit,  whose  withers  are  so  low  that  he  car¬ 
ries  his  rider  on  his  shoulders  and  churns  his 
heart’s  blood  at  every  step;  but  a  liigh-headed, 
light-footed,  wide-awake  animal,  that  can  trot 
without  dragging  his  toes  on  the  ground — that 
can  canter  as  though  he  had  a  center  of  gravi¬ 
ty  somewhere  about  him — that  can  carry  the 
weight  of  his  own  head  and  neck  without  help 
from  the  rein — and  on  whose  back  a  saddle  will 
keep  in  place  without  a  crupper.  If  he  is  good 
looking,  all  the  better,  but  in  a  saddle  horse 
“  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  His  good 
looks  “come  from  the  heart,”  and  his  beauty 
must  be  more  than  skin  deep.  I  have  seen  raw- 
boned  animals,  that  looked  any  thing  but  well 
when  hitched  to  a  post,  that  were  really  hand¬ 
some  when  in  motion  under  the  saddle.  Those 
who  care  for  the  refinements  of  saddle  horses, — 
as  who  that  cares  for  horses  does  not? — will 
find  in  Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers  full  in¬ 
structions  for  their  selection  ;  but  ordinary  farm¬ 
ers’  horses  are  the  only  source  from  which  most 
farmers  can  choose,  and  among  these  there  are 
often  to  be  found  really  elegant  animals.  In 
every  township  in  the  country  there  are  plenty 
of  horses  that,  with  all  their  defects,  will  answer 
pretty  well.  Let  us  hope  that  before  many 
years,  good  horses  for  the  saddle  will  be  more 
common.  The  chief  thing  to  be  sought  is  prop¬ 
er  action,  and  the  best  way  for  an  inexperienced 
man  to  judge  of  this  is  to  turn  the  animal  into 
a  field  with  other  horses  and  get  them  skylark¬ 
ing  together.  If  he  goes  plunging  about  as 
though  he  would  drive  his  forefeet  into  the 
ground  at  every  step,  ho- wont  do;  if  he  seems 
to  bear  his  weight  equally  on  all  four  feet,  and 
to  step  lightly  on  all,  he  is  worth  a  good  trial. 
The  gait  may  be  best  judged  of  in  the  trot. 

Having  secured  the  horse,  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  attention  must  bo  given  to  his  gear.  The 
sacldle  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  bridle, 
but  it  is  not  unimportant.  It  should  be  com¬ 
fortable  for  both  horse  and  rider,  and  it  should 
not  he  too  thick.  The  nearer  together  the  horse 
and  rider  can  be  placed  the  belter  it  will  be. 


The  English  hunting  saddle,  which  has  a  thick 
roll  in  front  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  the  best, 
but  the  “McClellan”  saddle  which  is  used  in 
the  army  is  very  good.  With  this  the  rider  sils 
directly  on  the  raw-hide-covered  tree,  and  there 
is  only  a  thin  blanket  between  ibis  and  the 
horse’s  back.  It  is  cheap,  comfortable,  and  in 
every  way  good.  Such  saddles  can  be  bought 
(second  hand)  in  every  large  town.  The  stirrups 
should  be  rather  heavy,  and  large  enough  for 
the  ball  of  the  foot  to  pass  easily  through  them. 

The  bridle  should  have  two  bits,  a  snaffle  (or 
jointed  bit)  and  a  curb.  This  latter  should  have 
a  strong  chain  and  powerful  leverage,  but  the 
bar  that  passes  through  the  mouth  can  hardly 
be  too  easy  (that  is,  large  and  smooth).  The 
“  port,”  or  arch,  of  the  mouth-piece,  should  bo 
lowr — the  lower  the  better  for  any  civilian’s  use. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  a  separate  rein  for 
each  bit.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  mar¬ 
tingale  he  used.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  give  the  many  reasons  for  this  injunction, 
but  it  is  sound.  A  properly  adjusted,  and  prop- 
ly  handled  curb  bit  will  be  much  more  effective 
than  an}7  martingale,  in  keeping  the  horse  from 
throwing  up  his  head. 

Another  very  essential  part  of  the  outfit  is  a 
pair  of  spurs.  In  fact  the  curb  bit  and  the 
spurs  are  the  most  important  of  all.  They  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  adjuncts  of  riding.  A 
skillful  horseman -will  manage  almost  any  horse 
without  snaffle,  stirrups,  or  saddle,  but  he  would 
be  practically  powerless  to  control  a  vicious 
horse  without  both  curb  and  spur,  or  to  ride  any 
horse  perfectly  well,  without  them.  It  is  the 
custom  among  those  who  know  nothing  about 
riding  to  object  to  both  of  these  as  “cruel.”  A 
man  may  beat  his  horse  with  a  cudgel,  or  saw 
his  poor  mouth  until  it  is  raw  with  a  jointed 
snaffle,  without  losing  his  standing  in  society  ; 
but  if  he  puts  a  pair  of  spurs  on  his  heels  and 
uses  a  curb  bit,  he  becomes  only  less  a  brute 
than  the  poor  creature  he  rides.  Now7,  the  curb 
is  not  necessarily  cruel  at  all.  It  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  tugged  at  by  the  rider,  either  to  hold 
the  horse  or  to  hold  himself  in  his  seat.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  horse’s 
mouth  must  not  go.  He  will  soon  learn  this, 
and  if  the  rider  holds  the  bit,  rather  than  the 
bit  the  rider,  he  will  find  that  within  his  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  his  mouth  is  comfortable,  and  all 
goes  well.  Beyond  this  limit  he  cannot  move 
without  pain  or  discomfort.  Of  course  much 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  bit  is  man¬ 
aged.  The  rider’s  hand  must  be  “soft  as  the 
touch  of  love,  and  firm  as  the  grasp  of  steel.” 
The  beginner  must  be  chary  of  the  curb  until 
he  has  mastered  its  use,  and  taught  its  meaning 
to  the  horse. 

As  the  curb  bit  is  a  barrier  to  the  horse’s 
movements  forward,  so  are  the  spurs  a  barrier 
to  his  movements  backward.  Their  tendency 
is  to  make  the  horse  keep  his  hindquarters  well 
“  in  ” — that  is,  to  have  his  hind  feet  well  under 
him,  and  to  prevent  him  from  backing  away 
from  the  curb.  Like  this  latter,  they  must  be 
used  with  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  horse 
should  be  taught  to  bear  their  touch  without 
flinching.  It  is  almost  never  necessaiy  to  strike 
him  with  them.  He  will  soon  learn  to  respect 
them  and  to  anticipate  their  use  by  obeying  the 
least  pressure  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  more  in  this 
article  than  to  give  a  few  very  general  hints  on 
a  subject  that  is  fully  treated  in  the  books,  and 
as  I  am  admonished  by  the  editor  that  these 
Horse  Papers  must  bo  cut  short,  I  postpone  un¬ 
til  the  next,  number,  similar  hints  on  the  subject 
of  “  Learning  to  Ride.” 
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The  Prairie-dogs. 

There  never  was  a  greater  misnomer  than 
that  of  calling  the  little  animal,  of  which  we 
present  an  engraving,  a  Prairie-dog.  It  has 
nothing  canine  about  it,  and  its  true  relation¬ 
ships  are  among  the  rodents  with  the  Squirrels, 
Marmots,  andWood- 
cliucks.  We  general¬ 
ly  speak  of  the  Prai¬ 
rie-dog,  though  there 
are  two  and  pos¬ 
sibly  three  species 
within  our  territory ; 
but  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  is  the  one  we 
have  figured,  which 
is  found  from  Ne¬ 
braska  to  Texas.  Va¬ 
rious  names  have 
been  given  to  it  by 
different  authors,  but 
the  one  adopted  by 
our  best  naturalists 
is  Cenomys  Ludovici- 
anus.  It  is  so  much 
like  our  common 
woodchuck  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  that 
it  is  well  enough  de¬ 
scribed  by  calling  it 
a  woodchuck  in  min¬ 
iature.  Its  length 
varies  from  ten  to 
thirteen  inches,  and  its  weight  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  The  ears  are  very  short, 
and  the  tail  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  body. 
The  general  color  is  reddish-brown ;  the  shade 
varies  with  the  season,  and  is  lighter  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  than  elsewhere.  The 
tail  for  one-third  or  one-half  from  the  tip  is 
black,  the  rest  being  of  the  color  of  the  body. 
The  Prairie-dogs  are  social  animals,  and  live  in 
large  communities  known  as  “  dog-towns.”  The 
animal  burrows,  and  with  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  forms  a 
dome-shaped  hillock 
which  contains  as 
much  as  two  cart¬ 
loads  of  earth.  These 
mounds  are  often 
seen  upon  the  prai¬ 
rie  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The 
writer  once,  in  West¬ 
ern  Texas,  was  three 
days  in  passing 
through  one  of  these 
dog-towns,  and  as 
the  distance  made  by 
the  train  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  twenty 
miles  a  day,  the  col¬ 
ony  was  at  least 
sixty  miles  in  length 
and  extended  on 
each  side  of  the  road 
as  far  as  we  could 
see.  In  each  mound 
is  an  opening,  some¬ 
times  two,  extend¬ 
ing  downwards  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  How  deep  the  ani¬ 
mals  burrow  we  cannot  state,  but  some  assert 
that  they  go  down  until  water  is  reached.  The 
animals  are  evidently  on  visiting  terms,  as  well- 
beaten  tracks  extend  from  one  burrow  to  an¬ 
other.  Where  these  animals  abound  in  such 
numbers,  the  herbage  is  very  scanty,  and  we 


have  frequently  seen  “  towns  ”  where  the  sur¬ 
face  in  every  direction  was  so  barren  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  multitude  could 
subsist.  The  animals  are  very  fond  of  a  species 
of  purslane,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  some  localities.  It  is  said  by  some  travelers 
that  the  towns  are  extended  as  food  becomes 


tue  Missouri  prairie-dog. — ( Cciiomys  .Ludovicumus. ) 

exhausted,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  mounds 
are  uninhabited,  the  animals  having  left  for  bet¬ 
ter  pasturage.  No  one  seems  .to  have  watched 
the  Prairie-dogs  sufficiently  close  to  be  able  to 
give  a  very  full  account  of  their  habits.  If  the 
traveler  approaches  a  town  cautiously,  he  will 
see  the  animals  in  constant  motion  and  chirp¬ 
ing  to  one  another  in  the  liveliest  manner.  As 
soon  as  he  is  seen,  some  animal  gives  the  alarm, 
and  away  they  all  go,  each  for  its  own  hole, 
where  it  stands  with  its  head  projecting  and 


Japanese  bantams. — Property  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Fry  tfc  Co. 

uttering  its  shrill  bark.  The  Prairie-dogs  are 
very  difficult  to  shoot,  as  they  dodge  with  great 
rapiditjq  or  if  shot,  they  tumble  into  their  holes 
out  of  reach.  Those  who  have  eaten  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  pronounce  it  excellent.  The 
young  are  easily  tamed,  but  make  rather  unin¬ 
teresting  pets,  as  they  sleep  a  great  portion  of 


the  time.  In  the  dog-towns  one  meets  with 
rabbits,  numerous  rattle-snakes,  and  a  small 
burrowing  owl.  The  prairie  men  assert  that 
these  live  in  common  with  the  prairie-dogs,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  find  it  convenient 
to  occupy  the  vacated  dwellings  of  the  prairie- 
dogs.  The  owl  ( Athene  hypogcea)  is  a  most 
comical  bird,  and 
may  frequently  be 
seen  upon  a  mound, 
bowing  and  bobbing 
its  head  in  an  amus¬ 
ing  manner.  It  is 
believed  by  the  prai¬ 
rie  travelers  that  it 
serves  as  a  sentinel, 
and  gives  the  prai¬ 
rie-dogs  warning  ol 
the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger.  It  is  more  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that 
the  fondness  of  the 
owl  for  young  prai¬ 
rie-dogs,  and  the 
convenience  of  find¬ 
ing  ready-made  bur¬ 
rows,  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  being  so 
generally  found  in 
the  dog-towns.  Rat¬ 
tle-snakes,  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  as  in¬ 
habiting  dog-towns, 
are  so  abundant  iii 
parts  of  the  far  West,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if 
they  are  more  frequent  there  than  elsewhere. 


Japanese  Bantams. 

The  Japanese  seem,  even  more  than  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  to  have  a  taste  for  things  outre,  and  for 
monstrosities,  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  remarkable  contribution  to  our 
poultry  yards,  received  from  this  interesting 
country,  is  the  breed 
of  bantam  fowls,  of 
which  we  give  an 
engraving,  taken 
from  drawings  made 
of  specimens  exhib¬ 
ited  by  J.  H.  Fry  & 
Co.,  at  the  last  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  New- 
York  State  Poultry 
Society.  The  whole 
form  and  style  of 
these  unique  fowls 
are  such,  as  to  distin  - 
guish  them  from  all 
others, although  they 
vary  greatly  in  col¬ 
or  and  markings 
among  themselves. 
The  group  shown  in 
the  engraving  were 
young  fowls,  and  the 
sickle-feathers  of  the 
cock  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  Their  bodies 
are  small  and  very 
compact ;  the  legs 
short  and  smooth ;  combs  single,  erect,  and  very 
large  in  both  sexes ;  heads  carried  well  back, 
making  the  fowls,  remarkably  “  pigeon-breast¬ 
ed.”  The  backs  almost  disappear  between  the 
necks  and  tails.  The  tails  are  carried  more 
than  erect,  leaning  forward,  and  in  the  case  of 
male  birds  frequently  extending  further  forward 
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than  their  heads.  The  fluffy  “  coverts”  at  the 
base  of  the  tails  are  quite  remarkable.  Their 
wings  are  carried  drooping,  like  several  other 
varieties  of  bantams.  The  color  of  the  trio 
shown  was  white,  with  black  tails  and  tips  of 
flight  feathers.  They  are  a  sprightly,  vigorous, 
hardy  breed,  at  present  rather  a  novelty,  and 
likely  to  bring  pretty  high  prices  for  some  time 
to  come.  They  should  be  bred  to  preserve  their 
peculiarities  of  form  in  the  highest  possible  per¬ 
fection  ;  their  plumage  in  each  flock  should  be 
kept  true  to  certain  definite  markings ;  very 
small  size  should  be  a  requisite  in  breeding-stock. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  83. 

We  have  now  a  good  prospect  of  getting  our 
creek  cleaned  out,  deepened,  widened,  and 
straightened.  We  have  done  more  or  less  work 
on  it  every  year  among  ourselves,  but  nothing 
really  effective.  We  would  agree  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days’  work,  but  first  one  and 
then  another  would  stay  away  until  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  got  disheartened,  and  the 
work  was  abandoned.  Finally  we  held  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  and  every  one  present  signed  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  County  Judge  to  have  the  work 
done  under  the  new  Draining  Law,  [Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  1869,  Chap.  888,]  and 
we  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  having 
our  low,  wet,  swampy  land  converted  into  the 
most  productive  portions  of  our  farms.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  the  farmers  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  new  law  to  a  most  gratifying  extent. 
The  principle  features  of  the  law  are  these : 
When  there  is  any  low,  wet  land  belonging  to 
several  persons  that  needs  draining  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  health,  or  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
any  freeholder  interested  can  petition  the  County 
Judge  to  have  the  land  drained,  and  have  the 
expense  assessed  on  the  property  benefited. 
The  County  Judge  appoints  three  Commission- 
el's,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer,  and 
none  of  whom  shall  be  personally  interested  in 
the  work.  These  Commissioners  shall  examine 
the  land,  and,  if  in  their  judgment  the  work  is 
necessary,  they  have  power  to  borrow  money 
and  commence  operations  at  once.  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  meeting  to  find  how 
willing  every  one  was  to  have  the  work  done. 
One  intelligent  German  who  owns  only  seven 
acres  of  land,  declared  he  was  willing  to  be 
assessed  $100  as  his  portion  of  the  expense,  if 
it  was  necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  will  cost 
him  $10 ;  for  we  find  that  the  assessed  value  of 
the  laud  to  be  drained  through  is  over  $25,000, 
and  it  is  assessed  at  not  one  quarter  what  such 
land  will  be  worth  after  it  is  drained.  We  may 
meet  with  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  work 
that  I  do  not  foresee,  but  if  so,  they  can  proba¬ 
bly  be  overcome.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
are  just  and  equitable.  When  properly  exam¬ 
ined  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  an  oppres¬ 
sive  feature  about  the  law.  Those  only  are 
called  upon  to  pay  who  are  benefited  by  the 
work.  But  much  will  depend  on  getting  good 
men  to  act  as  commissioners. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  know  how  to 
drain  low  land  where  there  is  apparently  little 
fall,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world.  In  cleaning  out  an  old  creek  or  nat¬ 
ural  ditch,  we  must  of  course  commence  at  the 
lowest  point  and  work  up  stream.  Then  dig 
deep  enough  to  leave  the  water  on  a  dead  level. 
In  digging  open  ditches  from  the  main  stream 
up  into  the  land  adjacent,  commence  at  the 


main  stream,  and  work  up  through  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  land  and  dig  deep  enough  to  make 
the  water  follow  you  from  the  stream  up  into  the 
laud.  In  this  way  you  are  sure  of  losing  no 
fall.  When  properly  done  there  will  be  no  shov¬ 
eling  of  loose  earth.  Let  the  spade  be  thrust 
down  an  inch  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  completed  ditch,  and  the  few  crumbs 
of  earth  that  fall  from  the  spade  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in  the  water,  and  do  no 
harm.  “  But  you  are  making  the  water  run  the 
wrong  way.  We  want  to  get  the  water  out  of 
the  land,  not  to  bring  the  water  from  the  stream 
up  into  the  land.”  True,  but  wait  until  the 
next  rain  comes,  and  then  you  will  see  the  wa¬ 
ter  run  down  this  ditch  with  a  rapidity  that  will 
astonish  you.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  on  a 
dead  level,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain  raises  the 
water  at  the  upper  end  it  will  begin  to  flow 
down  to  the  stream  and  will  not  stop  as  long 
as  there  is  any  water  on  the  land.  I  have  dug 
a  good  many  ditches  in  this  way,  and  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest 
method.  No  matter  how  dry  the  land  is,  you 
have  always  water  to  level  by  and  need  never 
go  an  inch  deeper  than  is  necessary,  nor  ever 
feel  uncertain  whether  you  are  deep  enough. 
There  is  no  after  shoveling.  You  get  all  the 
fall  there  is,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  A  great  deal  of 
ditching  is  done  on  low  land  that  is  compara¬ 
tively  useless  from  neglecting  to  observe  this 
simple  rule. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  writes  “I  am  thinking 
of  feeding  some  sheep  this  winter.  Can  get 
stock  sheep  (that  will  dress  from  35  to  40  lbs.) 
at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  head.  Such  sheep,  well 
fatted,  have  sold  in  the  Chicago  market,  (40  miles 
distant,)  for  the  past  three  springs,  at  from  $5 
to  $7  per  head,  with  the  wool  on.  With  bran 
at  $15  per  ton,  corn  60c.  per  bushel,  potatoes 
50c.,  oats  40c.,  barley  (No.  2,)  75c.,  and  oil-cake 
$35  per  ton,  will  it  pay  to  feed  them,  and  which 
will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  grain  to  feed?” 
Corn  at  60  cents  per  bushel  (or  $21.50  per  ton), 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  food ,  but  the  oil-cake  and 
bran  will  make  the  richest  manure.  Mr.  Lawes’ 
estimate  is  that  the  manure  from  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  ton  of  corn  is  worth  $6.65 ;  from  a 
ton  of  bran  $14.59 ;  and  from  a  ton  of  oil-cake 
$19.72.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  manure  from  a 
ton  of  corn  is  worth  $6.65,  that  from  a  ton  of 
bran  is  worth  $14.59,  and  from  a  ton  of  oil-cake 
$19.72.  The  manure  may  be  worth  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  price  of  products  and 
the  value  and  richness  of  the  land.  When  the 
land  is  naturally  rich,  and  products  low,  this 
estimate  would  be  too  high,  while  in  older  set¬ 
tled  sections  it  may  be  too  low.  The  cost  of 
food  per  ton,  less  the  value  of  the  manure, 
would  be : 

Price  '  Value  of  Actual  cost 

per  ton.  manure.  of  food. 


Corn . $21.50  $fi.65  $14.85 

Oil-cake .  35.00  10.72  15.28 

Brail .  15. 00  14.59  0.41 

Oats  .  25.00  7.70  17.30 

Barley .  31.00  0.32  25.34 


I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  ton  of  corn,  oil-cake,  oats,  or 
barley,  and  consequently,  leaving  the  manure 
out  of  the  question,  corn  at  the  above  prices,  is 
the  cheapest  food,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
bran,  it  is  also  the  cheapest  article  to  feed  even 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  manure.  In 
regard  to  the  profits  of  feeding  sheep  in  winter, 
almost  everything  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
with  which  the  sheep  are  purchased,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  fed.  It  will  not  pay 
to  feed  a  poor  sheep  even  if  you  get  him  for 


nothing.  The  most  successful  feeders  in  this 
section,  where  the  business  of  fattening  sheep  in 
winter  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  the  sheep. 
We  have  known  a  farmer  spend  a  month  in 
picking  up  a  flock  of  200  sheep.  His  aim  was 
to  get  sound,  healthy  wethers,  three  and  four 
years  old,  well-formed,  compact  sheep,  weighing 
100  lbs.  each.  It  is  rare  that  such  sheep  can  be 
found.  It  is  not  often  that  in  a  flock  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  common  Merino  sheep,  a  dozen  can  be 
selected  that  will  meet  the  requirements.  Our 
feeders  like  to  get  a  car-load  of  about  200  sheep, 
so  that  when  fat  they  can  be  put  into  a  car  and 
shipped  through  to  Albany  or  New  York. 
Such  sheep  in  the  spring  are  usually  worth  from 
$8  to  $10  per  head.  These  figures  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  look,  and  they  can  be  realized  provided  you 
get  the  right  kind  of  sheep  to  start  with. 

Our  sheep  feeders  have  been  to  Canada  this 
fall  to  buy  sheep,  but  most  of  them  returned 
without  any,  or  with  not  more  than  half  what 
they  intended  to  buy.  They  all  report  that  the 
price  of  good,  long-wooled  sheep  there  has 
“  gone  up  wonderfully.”  They  have  now  gone 
to  Michigan  to  pick  up  large-framed,  healthy 
Merinos.  Last  year  nearly  all  the  feeders  that 
bought  good  Michigan  Merino  sheep  early  in 
the  season,  made  money  by  fattening  them. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  later  in  the  fall,  say  in 
November,  sheep  were  cheaper  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  reason  they  did  better  than  those 
who  bought  later  was  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  better  selection. 

Mr.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  writes 
me  that  he  raised  a  large  crop  of  clover  hay  this 
season  [fortunate  man],  and  proposes  to  fatten 
some  sheep,  but  he  adds:  “You  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me  in  fattening  sheep,  as  New-York 
market  is  so  much  better  than  Cincinnati.  The 
butcher  who  buys  my  sheep  and  lambs  says  I 
bring  the  best  sheep  that  are  brought  to  market, 
yet  the  highest  price  I  ever  got  for  sheep  was 
7  cents  per  lb.,  gross,  and  for  lambs,  $4.33’|  3  per 
head.  With  hogs,  Cincinnati  market  is  equal 
to  New  York,  hence  the  advantage  of  feeding 
hogs  over  any  other  kind  of  stock.  But  hogs 
will  not  eat  clover  hay,  and  as  I  do  not  own  a 
river  bottom  farm  I  cannot  raise  corn  every 

year  on  the  same  land.” - This  is  very  true. 

We  must  raise  clover  or  grass,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  our  farms ;  and  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  whether  hogs  or  sheep  will  pay  the 
best,  but  whether  it  will  pay  better  to  make  the 
clover  into  hay  and  feed  it  to  sheep,  returning 
the  manure  to  the  land,  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
plow  it  under  directly  for  manure.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  Cincinnati  or  any  other 
large  city  will  pay  a  good  price  for  good  mut¬ 
ton,  and  that  it  will  pay  better  to  raise  and  feed 
good  sheep  than  to  plow  under  the  clover. 
Good  beef  and  mutton  are  very  high,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  they  will  be  still  higher.  Mr. 
B.  says  he  has  one  field  of  corn  that  will  yield  90 
bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn,  and  his  whole 
crop  will  average  from  60  to  70  bushels.  His 
crop  of  wheat  19‘|  2  bushels,  oats  (the  best  piece 
in  the  neighborhood),  30  bushels,  barley  20  bush¬ 
els.  Hay  two  tons  per  acre.  “  It  is  a  saving 
about  here,”  he  says,  “that  if  a  farmer  has  a 
good  com  crop  he  can  afford  to  lose  all  other 
crops.” 

Mr.  Latyes  has  just  thrashed  his  twenty-seventh 
crop  of  wheat  from  his  experimental  field.  In 
1844,  the  produce  of  the  plot  having  no  manure, 
was  15  bushels  per  acre.  Since  then,  wheat  has 
been  taken  every  year  on  this  plot  without  mu- 
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nure,  and  the  yield  in  1S70  was  exactly  15  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  plot  which  has  received  an 
annual  dressing  of  10  tons  barn-yard  manure 
yielded  first  year  (1844),  22  bushels,  and  the  last 
year  (1870),  36‘|  2  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot  re¬ 
ceiving  a  liberal  allowance  of  ammonia  and 
other  artificial  manure,  produced  this  year,  45‘|2 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1863,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  wheat  j'ears  ever  known  in  England, 
the  yield  on  the  no-manure  plot  was  171)*  bush¬ 
els  per  acre ;  with  barn-yard  manure,  44  bush¬ 
els,  and  with  artificial  manures,  over  55'|2  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  In  1863,  one  of  Mr.  Lawes’  fields 
of  wheat  in  ordinary  rotation,  averaged  63  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  This  year  his  fields  averaged  34, 
44’  ]Q,  395|8,  and  441 1 4  bushels  per  acre.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  remarkably  dry  and  hot  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  on  highly  manured  laud  the  yield  is 
fully  up  to  the  average. 

“It  should  be  mentioned,”  says  Mr.  Lawes, 
“that  the  yields  of  34  and  41*| 2  bushels  were 
both  in  the  same  field,  the  smaller  produce  be¬ 
ing  due  to  loss  of  plant,  so  much  complained  of 
over  large  wheat-growing  districts  this  year.” 

In  another  field,  the  whole  of  which  was  uni¬ 
formly  manured,  thirteen  different  varieties  of 
wheat  were  sown,  and  the  average  results  of 
five  lots  already  thrashed  is  483|4  bushels  per 
acre,  and  more  than  65‘|  a  lbs.  per  bushel ;  the 
weight  of  one  variety  reaching  very  nearly  67 
lbs.  per  bushel.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that 
Mr.  Lawes  has  undertaken  to  test  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat,  with  his  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  experimenting  we  may  look  for  the 
most  trustworthy  results. 

One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  Poland  oats  this 
season  on  the  best  field  he  had,  and  reports 
them  “  no  better  in  yield  or  quality  than  com¬ 
mon  oats.”  For  my  part  I  never  had  faith 
enough  to  try  them.  In  fact,  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  improvement  in  farming  until  we 
drain  our  land,  and  work  it  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  to  kill  weeds,  and  make  ad  the  manure 
we  can. 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Trial  of  Implements, 
a  cultivator  was  exhibited  for  killing  thistles 
and  other  weeds,  by  shaving  them  off  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
exhibitor  gave  the  judges  and  spectators  an  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  how  crops  grow,  the  main 
idea  of  which  was  that  the  leaves  were  the  lungs 
of  the  plant,  and  that  by  cutting  off  the  leaves 
you  prevented  the  plauts  from  breathing  and 
consequently  killed  them.  For  my  part  I 
should  much  prefer  to  tear  the  soil  all  to  pieces 
and  expose  the  roots  again  and  again  to  our  hot 
sun  and  dry  atmosphere.  This  will  not  only 
kill  the  weeds,  but  will  pulverize  the  soil  at  the 
same  time,  and  develope  a  large  amount  of 
latent  plant-food,  especially  on  clayey  land. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Woolston,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  an  English  farmer,  well  known  as  an 
earnest  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  steam  plow 
and  cultivator  on  clay  land,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  by  thorough¬ 
ly  working  the  land  he  has  grown  on  two  fields 
fifteen  crops  in  succession — wheat  after  beans, 
without,  a  fallow ;  and  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
this  year  is  fully  40  bushels  per  acre.  On  two 
other  fields  of  heavy  soil  he  has  grown  wheat 
after  wheat,  and  estimates  the  crop  this  year  at 
“quite  40  bushels  per  acre.”  “The  produce 
of  these  four  fields  under  horse  culture  was,” 
he  says,  “  about  20  bushels  per  acre  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  years.”  And  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
and  continued  cropping  under  steam  tillage,  the 


land  is  so  clean  “  that  the  total  cost  of  working 
the  seed-bed  for  each  crop,  from  the  smashing 
up  of  the  previous  stubble  to  the  pulverization 
of  the  surface  in  readiness  for  the  drill,  is  only 
6s.  8d.  ($1.62)  per  acre.” 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
thorough  cultivation.  On  14  acres  of  what 
Mr.  Smith  calls  his  “  light  land,”  but  which  we 
should  call  rather  a  heavy  loam,  he  obtained  in 
1867,  43  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  in  1868,  54 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre ;  in  I860,  63  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  and  in  1870,  a  crop  of  barley 
not  yet  thrashed,  but  estimated  at  over  63  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  “This  land,”  says  Mr.  Smith, 
“  has  had  no  cart  manure  for  these  four  white 
crops — a  little  superphosphate  for  each  crop, 
that  is  all.”  I  suppose  the  bushel  of  barley  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  56  lbs.,  so  that  G3  bushels  would  be 
equal  to  731  |a  of  our  bushels  of  48  lbs.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  yield,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
system  of  “  fall-fallowing  ”  I  have  talked  so 
much  about. 

Mr.  James  M.  Budd,  of  Maryland,  w/ites: 
“  Please  do  not  let  the  editors  scr.  c  you  off 
from  your  talks  in  regard  to  fallowing.  I 
want  to  know  1st,  if  I  plow  my  cornfield  this 
fall,  and  cultivate  and  plow  and  keep  it  clean 
and  mellow  until  next  seeding  time,  whether  I 
can  raise,  with  the  aid  of  200  lbs.  of  guano  and 
phosphate,  any  such  crops  as  you  do.  My  land 
is  in  fair  order,  grows  great  crops  of  straw,  and 
for  a  red,  clay  soil  does  pretty  well  with  corn, 
but  the  profits  are  small ;  and  in  fact  take  our 
peaches  away  and  most  of  us  would  be  poor. 
Since  peaches  pay  and  grain  does  not,  our 
country  is  becoming  a  large  peach  orchard,  and 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  improved  farming; 
since  with  peaches  to  pick  it  is  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  give  proper  attention  to  preparing 
land  for  wheat.” 

I  cannot  tell  whether  “  fall-fallowing  ”  would 
produce  as  good  results  on  this  land  as  it  does 
on  mine,  but,  unless  it  is  naturally  poor  land, 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  My  fall-fallow¬ 
ed  corn  this  year,  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  without  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  with 
less  hoeing  and  cultivating  than  usual,  is  by  far 
the  best  crop  I  have  ever  raised  on  the  farm. 

I  hope  Mr.  Budd  will  try  the  system  on  his  red, 
clay  soil.  I  suppose  in  that  climate  he  can 
plowr  pretty  much  all  winter,  and  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  make  the  land  for  corn  as 
clean  and  mellow  as  a  garden. 

“2nd.  I  have  five  fields  ranging  from  30  to 
40  acres.  In  following  such  a  fallow  with  grass, 
would  you  seed  down  with  clover  alone?  I 
should  mow  one  year  and  pasture  the  next.  I 
suppose  your  system  would  provide  for  manur¬ 
ing  the  sod.” — If  I  fall-fallowed  for  corn,  I 
should  sow  barley  after  the  corn  and  seed  it 
down  with  clover.  If  I  used  guano  and  phos¬ 
phates,  I  should  put  them  on  the  barley  rather 
than  on  corn. 

“3d.  Are  five  divisions  enough  on  a  farm ? 

I  am  determined  to  improve  my  land,  and  have 
done  wonders  with  five  fields  and  lime,  guano, 
phosphates  and  clover,  but  the  manure  question 
bothers  me.  [Who  does  it  not  bother?]  I  do 
not  make  manure  enough,  and  here  is  where  it 
puzzles.  I  see  that  an  English  farmer  will  keep 
one  sheep  for  each  acre  of  land,  which  would 
give  me  200  sheep,  15  head  of  cows,  and  8 
horses,  all  to  be  pastured  on  30  or  40  acres  of 
clover,  which,  with  my  hogs,  is  father  high ! 
They  would  have  to  live  on  dirt  before  harvest.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  an  English  farmer  would 
easily  keep  that  amount  of  stock,  and  besides 


have  half  of  his  land  in  grain  every  year.  But  his 
land  must  be  rich  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  besides  he  would  buy  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil-cake,  and  would  raise,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  manure,  40  or  50  acres  of  turnips  or 
other  roots  every  year,  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep 
on  the  land  where  they  grew.  Comparative¬ 
ly  little  hay  is  raised.  The  straw,  turnips,  and 
oil-cake,  enable  him  to  winter  a  large  amount 
of  stock  and  make  a  big  pile  of  manure. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what  this 
five-field  system  is;  but  I  suppose  it  is  on  a  200 
acre  farm  of  arable  land — 40  acres  of  corn,  40 
acres  barley  or  oats,  40  acres  wheat,  40  acres 
clover  hay,  and  40  acres  pasture.  I  should 
want  to  divide  each  field  into  two,  and  have  only 
20  acres  of  corn;  after  corn,  barley  or  oats  seed¬ 
ed  with  clover.  Mow  the  clover  for  hay  and  for 
seed,  and  pasture  until  after  harvest;  then  break 
it  up  and  fall-fallow  for  barley ;  seed  this  down 
again  Avitli  clover,  and  cut  it  for  hay  and  seed; 
pasture  the  next  year  until  June  or  July,  then 
break  it  up  and  sow  wheat,  and  seed  this  down 
with  clover.  Mow  and  pasture  it  two  years, 
and  again  plant  it  to  corn.  In  this  way  half  the 
land  is  in  clover  and  grass  all  the  time,  although 
no  field  lies  in  grass  over  two  years. 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enlarge  upon 
these  items,  and  let  us  know  how  you  till  your 
own  farm  and  how  you  make  it  pay.  These 
things  are  objects  of  interest  to  all  the  readers 
of  Walks  and  Talks,  and  since  an  editor  is 
public  property,  you  must  excuse  our  inquisi¬ 
tiveness.” — The  Deacon  got  off  a  good-natured 
joke  at  my  expense  the  other  day.  A  reader  of 
the  Agriculturist  came  to  look  at  my  farm,  and 
afterwards  called  on  the  Deacon  to  see  whether 
his  corn  was  better  than  mine.  After  saying 
that  he  found  my  drilled  corn  well  eared,  etc., 
he  asked :  “  What  is  his  best  paying  crop  ?  ” 
“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “you  go  to  his  house 
and  they  will  ask  you  into  a  large  room  sur¬ 
rounded  with  shelves  full  of  books,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  writing-desk  covered  with  papers. 
That  is  the  best  paying  field  on  the  farm !  ”  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Agriculturist  does  pay  me 
very  liberally  for  writing.  And  some  of  my 
neighbors  think  if  it  was  not  for  this  that  I 
could  not  make  a  living  by  farming.  On  this 
subject  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  due  time, 
giving  all  the  facts  and  figures.  The  profits  of 
even  the  best  farming  are  not  large;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  I  have  made  farm¬ 
ing  pay.  My  farm  is  certainly  improving  every 
year.  The  land  is  getting  cleaner,  richer,  and 
mellower,  and  this  is  due  to  nothing  but  a  little 
draining  and  to  thorough  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  operators  of  Corn  Husking  Ma¬ 
chines  at  the  State  Trial  of  Implements  at  Utica 
disputed  my  assertion  that,  with  good  corn,  an 
active  man  could  husk  40  bushels  of  ears  per 
day.  Out  West  I  suppose  they  can  husk  a 
good  deal  more  than  this.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Last 
year  I  paid  6  cents  per  bushel  of  ears  for  husk¬ 
ing  corn.  This  year  I  paid  only  5  cents,  and 
the  buskers  could  earn  more  in  a  day  than  they 
did  last  year,  as  the  corn  was  riper  and  better. 
At  the  trial,  Aspinwall’s  One-horse  Machine 
husked  the  first  bushel  in  3  minutes  and  10J|3 
seconds;  Russell’s  Two-horse  Machine  husked 
a  bushel  in  2  minutes  46  seconds,  and  David¬ 
son’s  in  2  minutes  41  seconds.  The  best  time, 
therefore,  was  less  than  25  bushels  per  hour, 
and  this  required  three  men  and  two  horses. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  corn 
was  not  up  to  the  average.  The  machines  cost 
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from  §100  to  $150.  Witli  good  com  I  have  no 
doubt  the  machines  could  husk  from  one-third 
to  one-half  faster.  Still,  even  at  that  rate  the 
saving  in  cost  would  not  be  very  great ;  and  in 
fact  this  is  true  of  thrashing  machines  and  many 
ether  labor-saving  implements.  Their  real  ad¬ 
vantage  consists  in  enabling  us  to  do  the  work 
in  a  shorter  time.  It  often  happens  that  we  do 
not  get  through  husking  until  late  in  the  fall, 
and  the  value  of  the  stalks  is  reduced  one-half 
from  exposure  to  storms  and  from  being  stacked 
in  poor  condition. 

There  is  one  effect  of  the  husking  machines 
that  requires  investigation.  They  crush  the 
stalks;  and  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
this  is  an  advantage  or  a  detriment.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  juices  in  the  stalk  would 
ferment  and  the  sugar  be  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  perhaps  into  vinegar.  The  machines,  as 
yet,  do  not  leave  the  stalks  in  such  a  state  that 
they  can  be  easily  tied  into  bundles.  They 
would  have  to  be  stacked  loose  as  they  come 
from  the  machine.  I  hope  and  believe  that  all 
these  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  machine  that  will  do  the 
work  to  perfection. 

Nothing  particularly  new  was  brought  out  in 
the  way  of  Potato  Diggers.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  have  been  spent  by  scores  of 
inventors,  but  as  yet  they  have  failed  to  give  its 
anything  more  than  machines  that  are,  as  the 
pomologists  say  of  new  fruits,  “worthy  of  trial.” 
Several  of  them  dig  the  potatoes  tolerably  well, 
but  all  fail  in  not  separating  them  from  the  soil. 

The  cheapest  way  to  dig  potatoes  is  to  raise 
a  big  crop.  It  requires  no  more  labor  to  dig  an 
acre  that  yields  300  bushels  than  an  acre  that 
yields  only  75  bushels.  In  fact,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  poor  crop  is  smothered  in  weeds, 
it  would  cost  more  to  dig  it  than  the  good  crop. 
If  it  costs  $15  per  acre  in  both  cases,  the  poor 
crop  would  cost  20  cents  per  bushel  and  the 
good  crop  only  5  cents  per  bushel  to  dig  them; 
and  now  that  the  potato  disease  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  manure  our  land  for  potatoes, 
and  raise  large  crops.  At  any  rate,  we  certainly 
can  cultivate  the  land  sufficiently  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  this  alone  would  partly  lessen  the  expense 
of  digging  the  crop.  I  have  more  faith  in 
lessening  the  expense  of  raising  potatoes  by 
means  of  manure  and  good  cultivation  than  I 
have  from  the  use  of  potato  planters  and  potato 
diggers — though  we  shall  have  both  in  due  time. 


Irrigating  Meadows. — Some  people  appear 
to  think  that  the  chief  object  in  irrigating  grass 
land  is  to  furnish  water  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather  of  summer.  In  some  arid  climates  this 
is  the  case ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  benefits  of 
irrigation  are  derived  from  water  flowing  on 
the  land  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months.  And  there  are  many  places 
where  side-hill  meadows  might  be  easily  irri¬ 
gated  from  streams  which  run  only  at  these  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  We  have  seen  a  rude  dam 
that,  thrown  across  such  a  stream,  directed 
the  water  over  several  acres  of  poor  grass 
land  and  caused  it  to  produce  heavy  crops  of 
hay.  Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
Build  a  dam  high  enough  to  cause  the  water  to 
overflow  the  banks,  and  then  plow  out  or  dig  a 
channel  for  the  water  at  right  angles  from  the 
stream.  Dam  up  tins  channel  and  let  the  water 
overflow,  running  in  a  thin  sheet  over  the  land. 
This  is  a  rude  method  of  irrigation,  and  a  very 
inadequate  description  of  it ;  but  still  may  induce 
some  of  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 


water  which  now  runs  uselessly  down  their  hill¬ 
sides  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  in  the  spring. 


Fencing'  Flooded  Fields, 

Many  solutions  have  been  attempted  of  the 
problem  how  to  enclose  fields  liable  to  be  flood¬ 
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Fig.  1.— FENCE  FOR  FLOODED  LANDS. 


ed  ai  1  washed  by  freshets,  bearing  ice,  flood- 
wood,  uprooted  trees,  etc.,  in  a  way  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  and  yt  not  have  the  fences  washed  away 
as  often  as  the  water  rises.  Several  plans  have 
been  suggested  and  carried  out  which  have  been 
more  or  less  successful.  The  Connecticut  River 
meadows  are  not  fenced  as  a  rule,  except  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  where  the  conformation  of  the  head¬ 
lands  turns  the  ice  and  drift-wood  away ;  for  no 
ordinary  fence  could  stand  before  the  flood  which 
brings  down  cakes  of  ice  a  foot  or  two  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  covering  an  area  of  one  or 
two  square  rods,  or  it  may  be  square  acres  in  ex- 


if  the  tree  makes  vigorous  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  substantially  rooted,  it  should  be  removed 
altogether.  This  fence,  when  well  established, 
is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  object ;  and  one 
forgets  the  disagreeable  scars  on  the  trunks  in 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  rows  of  trees,  that 
replace  the  unsightly  posts,  of  the  common  post- 
and-rail  fences,  which  are 
always  rotting  off,  or  heav¬ 
ing  by  frost ;  and  unless 
newly  set,  are  frequently 
becoming  insecure.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  liability  to 
have  the  rails  broken  t>y 
flood-wood  or  ice,  and  yet 
where  the  stream  is  not  very 
violent,  a  fence  like  the  one 
shown  in  figure  4,  has  been 
found  very  good.  Half  the 
number  of  trees  is  set,  and 
posts  are  placed  between 
them.  The  fence  panels  are 
made  of  strips  of  pine  or 
spruce  wood  of  any  con¬ 


Fig.  2.— KAIL  PROPERLY  SHARPENED. 

tent.  The  up-stream  sides  of  the  trees  are  de¬ 
nuded  of  bark,  scarred,  and  bruised.  There 
are,  however,  many  streams,  the  meadows  along 
the  banks  of  which  are  not.  swept  by  such  im¬ 
petuous  floods,  where  ordinary  fences  are  very 
unstable  property. 

In  these  situations  Soft  Maple-trees  will  al¬ 
most  always  grow  vigorously.  They  afford 
shade,  and  finally  fire-wood.  They  will  bear  a 
great  deal  of  bruising  and  barking  without 
either  decaying  at  the  heart,  or  being  seriously 
damaged.  This  flooded  land  is  ordinarily  rich, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  from  the  time  they  are 
set  out,  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  mortise 
rails  into, so  as  in  time  to  make  a  fence  like  the  one 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  rails  should  be  good  ones, 
preferably  of  chestnut,  and  the  ends  not  sharpen¬ 
ed  thin,  but  holding  a  good  thickness,  though 
sharpened  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
post-and-rail  fence ;  fig.  2  represents  the  end  of 
a  rail  properly  sharpened.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  maples,  for  in  all  probability  white  wil¬ 
lows,  cotton-woods,  certain  kinds  of  poplar,  all 
of  which  are  very  easy  to 
transplant,  would  do  equally 
well.  The  trees  should  be  set 
12  feet  apart  on  the  exact  line, 
and  stayed  on  the  up-stream 
side  by  a  stake  driven  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  to  which  the 
young  tree  is  bound  with 
straw  at  a  liight  of  about  4 
feet.  This  serves  as  a  de¬ 
fence  both  against  damage  by  wind  and  water, 
and  to  some  extent,  by  cattle.  The  baud  must 
be  removed  in  the  course  of  the  first  summer, 


venient  pattern,  the  principal  top  and  bottom 
rails  being  of  not  less  than  l1!  2-inch  stuff.  The 
ends  of  the  panel  rails  next  the  trees  rest  in 
sockets  of  iron,  (of  the  form  shown  enlarged  in 
fig.  4,  above  the  fence,)  which  are  driven  into  the 
trees.  The  other  ends  are  supported  upon  a 
cross-bar  nailed  upon  the  posts  and  held  in 
position  by  cleats  nailed  on,  or  by  buttons.  One 
of  each  pair  of  pan¬ 
els  is  chained  to  the 
tree  which  supports 
it,  and  the  other  is 
chained  to  its  fellow. 

These  chains  may  be 
made  very  cheaply  oi 
stout  iron  wire.  When 
the  freshet  comes  the 
fence  is  raised  up  and 
floats  free  from  the 
post;  and  of  course 
this  allows  the  ends 
attached  to  the  trees 
to  draw  out  of  the 
sockets,  and  each  pair 
of  panels  floats, 
fastened  to  the  tree  to 
which  it  is  chained, 
as  shown  in  figure  5. 

The  fence,  if  well  put 
together,  will  with¬ 
stand  very  hard  usage 
from  swift  currents, 
floating  logs,  etc.  The 
use  of  carriage  bolts  instead  of  nails  at  the  four 
corners  of  each  panel,  is  advisable.  Breachy 
cattle  if  they  learn  how,  may  prove  troublesome 
if  placed  in  a  lot  inclosed  by  this  fence ;  but  it 
has  such  a  substantial  look  and  is  so  firm  unless 
lifted  up  bodily,  that  no  trouble  will  ordinarily 
be  experienced.  Should  the  necessitj'-  arise  of 
having  it  absolutely  secure,  movable  wooden 
pins  may  easily  be  placed  in  the  crossbar  of 


Fig.  3.— YOUNG  TREE 
STAKED. 
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Fig.  4.— TWQ-PANELED  FENCE  CHAINED. 


the  post,  and  the  sockets  in  the  trees  closed 
above  so  that  the  rails  could  not  ,be  lifted  out. 
In  ca,se  of  a  rise  of  water,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  go  along  the  fence  and  remove  the  pins  before 
the  flood  had  reached  too  high  a  stage.  Prom 
the  engraving  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
posts  stand  upon  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
fence,  and  as  every  tiling  must  have  its  weak- 


Fig.  5. — FENCE  FANELS  FLOATING. 

est  point,  it  would  be  well  to  see  to  it  that  the 
parts  which  would  break  first  in  case  of  a 
sudden  rise  of  water  would  be  the  cleats  or 
buttons  which  hold  the  fence  to  the  posts. 


Look  to  the  'Winter  Wheat. — It  is  rare 
to  find  a  field  of  winter  wheat  on  which  there 
are  not  low  spots  where  the  water  lies  on  the 
surface.  Much  might  have  been  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  by  “furrowing  out”  as  soon  as  the 
grain  was  sown.  Noav  it  must  be  done  with 
the  hoe  and  spade.  Some  wheat  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  operation,  but  not  one-tenth  of 
what  will  be  “winter-killed”  if  the  water  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  Let  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  lost  in  attending  to  this  matter.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  substitute  for  underdraining,  but 
it  is  far  better  than  nothing.  If  the  land  is  low, 
commence  to  dig  where  there  is  an  outlet  and 
make  the  water  follow  you  up  into  the  land. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  fall 
there  is,  even  on  land  that  is  apparently  on  a 
dead  level.  Try  it  and  you  will  save  wheat 
enough  to  buy  a  first-class  agricultural  library. 


A  Family  Filter— Home-made. 

Pure  water  for  family  use  is  almost  beyond 
value.  The  past  two  summers  have  tried  wells 
sorely,  and  many  have  been  found  wanting. 
Some  have  been  so  low  that  the  water  became 
sttjrnant,  and  multitudes  of  farmers  would 
willingly  have  used 
swamp  water  if  they 
had  known  how  to 
filter  and  purify  it. 
Filtering,  as  general¬ 
ly  viewed,  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  so  of 
necessity.  When  fine¬ 
ly-broken  up  charcoal 
is  used  in  the  filter, 
marked  chemical  ef¬ 
fects  follow;  color  is 
discharged,  odors  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  tenden¬ 
cy  of  substances  in  the  water  to  decompose  is  ar¬ 
rested.  For  this  reason  charcoal  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  ingredient  in  filters  for  drinking-water.  There 
are  many  ways  of  arranging  a  filter,  and  the 
accompanying  plan  is  suggested  as  of  very  gen¬ 
eral  application.  A  water-tight  barrel,  or  half¬ 
barrel,  is  obtained,  and  one  head  taken  out  un¬ 


FAMILT  FILTER. 


injured.  Two  tinned  iron  pipes  are  fitted  into 
the  head  which  remains,  each  extending  a  few 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  head ;  one  enters 
the  barrel  a  few  inches,  and  one  of  them  goes 
nearly  through  it.  Caps  of  tinned  wire  gauze 
are  made  to  go  over  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  which  are  inside 
the  barrel,  and  these  are 
bound  on  with  wire.  The 
keg  is  then  set  with  the  open 
end  up,  and  filled  thus:  1st, 
several  inches  of  clean  grav¬ 
el  ;  2d,  4  or  5  inches  of  well- 
washed,  fine  sand  ;  3d,  about 
12  inches  of  freshly  heated 
and  pounded  charcoal,  sifted, 
and  in  about  as  large  pieces 
as  grains  of  wheat ;  4th,  4  or 
5  inches  of  sand  like  that 
before  used,  and  finally  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  gravel — the 
whole  well  packed  and  set¬ 
tled  by  water,  layer  by  layer, 
to  fill  the  keg  full.  Then  put 
in  the  head  and  make  all 
tight.  The  exterior  ends  of  the  pipes  should  have 
screws  cut  upon  them ;  then  a  coupling  with  a 
faucet  may  be  attached  to  one,  and  a  bigger 
piece  of  pipe,  in  which  a  funnel  will  go,  to  the 
other.  Pour  in  water  until  the 
barrel  is  full;  then,  for  every 
quart  poured  in,  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  will  run  out,  perfectly  filter¬ 
ed.  When  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  is  suspected  near  the  end 
of  the  pipe  into  which  the  water 
is  poured,  the  faucet  and  funnel 
pipe  may  be  shifted  each  to  the 
other  pipe,  and  most  of  the  dirt 
will  be  washed  out ;  after  which  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  restored.  Such  a  filter  will 
be  efficient  in  constant  use  four  to  six  months. 
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Artificial  Egg-Hatching. 

One  of  our  subscribers  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
wants  to  make  an  incubator.  We  believe  these 
things  may  be  very  useful  for  some  people,  but 
we  hold  also  that  no  incubator  will  do  the  work 
of  egg-hatcliing  nearly  so  well  as  a  good  old 
hen.  For  this  reason  we  counsel  our  “  subscri¬ 
ber”  to  take  with  us  a  lesson  from  Biddy.  When 
she  hasher  own  way  she  “  steals”  her  nest,  and 
with  barely  the  thickness  of  a  dry  leaf  or  two 
for  the  eggs  to  rest  upon,  lays  her  eggs  upon  the 
ground.  Ducks  lay  directly  on  the  ground 
and  cover  the  nests  with  leaves.  When  brooded 
of  course  the  eggs  are  warmed  from  above,  hav¬ 
ing  the  upper  surfaces  in  contact,  or  nearly  in 
contact,  with  the  bare  body  of  the  hen  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  duck,  imbedded  in  her  downy 
feathers  but  not  in  contact  with  her  body.  The 
JL 


from  her  dust  bath,  and  the  duck  from  the  pond. 
The  eggs  are  quite  cool  but  not  cold ;  she  re¬ 
arranges  her  eggs  more  or  less,  settles  herseU 
with  her  wet  feathers  upon  them,  and  warms 
them  up  again.  Then  the  eggs  receive  moisture 
from  the  earth,  for  the  soil  is  always  somewhat 
moist,  and  from  the  cause  described.  They  are 
besides  shifted,  rolled  over,  sometimes  warm 
and  sometimes  cool ;  in  fact  they  may  become 

It 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  ON  LINE  A — B. 

stone  cold  without  losing  their  vitality.  The 
writer  has  known  duck  eggs  to  hatch  in  com¬ 
mon  summer  weather,  when  deserted  the  third 
week,  for  not  less  then  12  and  perhaps  24  hours. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane 
attached  to  which,  towards  each  end  of  the  egg, 
are  masses  of  twisted  membranous  albumen 
which  are  commonly  called  the  “tread”  under 
an  entirely  mistaken  notion.  Physiologists  term 
them  chalam  which  is  the  only  name  we  know. 
They  serve  the  important  purpose  of  keeping 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  INCUBATOR. 

eggs  are  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  tem¬ 
perature  according  to  their  situation  in  the  nest; 
those  near  the  outside  not  being  nearly  so  warm 
as  those  in  closer  contact  with  the  source  of 
heat.  The  old  bird  when  she  leaves  the  nest 
comes  home  wet  with  dew;  the  hen  is  fresh 


Fig.  4. — INCUBATOR. 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  ON  LINE 

the  yolk  from  floating  too  close  to  the  shell,  and 
of  keeping  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  uppermost. 
This  part  of  the  yolk  (see  fig.  5)  if  examined 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  small  round  spot 
differing  in  color  from  the  surrounding  portion. 
This  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  from  this  point 
that  little  net-work  of  arteries  goes  out  which 
is  so  conspicuous  after  the  first  week  of  brood¬ 
ing.  (Fig.  G.)  It  is  the 
“germinative  vesicle,” 
and  within  it  is  the 
“  germinative  spot.”  In 
natural  incubation  this 
is  always  exposed  to 
the  most  direct  action 
of  the  heat ;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  uppermost,  which 
ever  way  the  egg  is 
laid,  and  the  heat  comes  from  above.  There  is 
a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the 
egg.  The  more  closely  we  imitate  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  greater  success  we  may  hope  for  in 
artificial  incubation.  The  talk  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  produced  by  animal  heat  and  by 
the  heat  of  combustion  is  all  nonsense.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the  influence 
of  heated,  moist  air  and  heated,  dry  air;  be¬ 
tween  heat  applied  above  and  that  below  the 
egg;  between  a  continuous  heat  for  three  weeks 
and  a  temperature  subject  to  daily  variation. 

Those  who  have  made  incubators  have  kept 
these  principles  more  or  less  in  view.  It  has 
been  found  that,  though  the  heat  be  continu¬ 
ous,  the  eggs  will  some  of  them  hatch;  though 
applied  below,  the  same  result  follows;  that  a 
dry  heat  is  not  fatal  to  all;  and  that  the  heat 
may  be  several  degrees  higher  and  lower  than 
the  desirable  point  (102")  without  being  fatal 
to  all;  but  the  statement  made  above  lias  also 
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been  verified;  viz.,  success  in  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion  depends  upon  a  close  imitation  of  nature. 

In  making  an  incubator,  economy  of  beat  is 
an  important  matter;  and  we  must  consider  also 
ease  of  management.  The  writer,  in  examining 
into  the  structure  of  some  of  the  most  approved 
incubators,  has  hit  upon  a  simple  plan  which 
avoids  the  patented  features  of  those  lie  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  ard  will  probably  be  entirely  efficient. 

A  front  view  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  E,  E, 
E,  are  three  boxes  of  wood,  painted  or  pitched 
on  the  inside  and  painted  on  the  outside;  filled 
with  moist  earth  and  having  the'  eggs  partly 


Fig.  5. — STRUCTURE  OF  TITE  EGG. 


imbedded  in  the  earth.  Over  these  boxes,  fitting 
saddle-wise  upon  each  of  them,  is  a  heater,  pref¬ 
erably  ipade  of  copper  or  brass.  The  two 
spaces  between  the  boxes  are  about  4  inches 
wide,  and  here  the  lamps  are  placed  for  heating. 
Little  screens  are  soldered  upon  each  side  of  the 
port  ion  exposed  directly  to  the  flames,  to  shield 
t  he  boxes  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  lamps. 
By  raising  either  end  of  the  heater  a  very  little, 
one  of  the  end  boxes,  or  the  middle  one  may  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure.  In  the  top  of  the  heat¬ 
er  there  is  a  ventilating  tube  always  open,  a 
place  for  filling  and  emptying,  and  a  tube  for 
receiving  a  thermometer  in  a  cork.  When  the 
boxes  are  in  place  there  is  a  free  space  over  the 
eggs  in  front,  and  a  round  ventilating  hole  at 
the  rear,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the  section 
through  the  line  A,  13.  (fig.  2.) 

This  is  sufficient  provision  for  ventilation ;  in¬ 
deed,  more  than  is  needed,  for  the  front  opening 
would  probably  need  to  be  loosely  filled  with 
wool  or  cotton.  We  suggest  the  idea  of  having 
several  small  flames  or  lamps  rather  than  one,  as 
being  much  more  easily  regulated,  and  less  liable 
to  cause  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  form  is  immaterial.  The  one  shown 
in  figs.  3  and  4,  would  doubtless  work  well.  It 
consists  of  a  one-inch  gas  pipe, drilled  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  wick  tubes,  and  communicating  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  which  keeps  it  constantly  full  to  the  same 
level,  on  the  well-known  principle  employed  in 


Fig.  0. — TnE  EGG  ABOUT  THE  SIXTH  DAT. 


the  German  student-lamps.  Good  sperm  oil 
or  the  best  kerosene  should  be  used.  The  eggs 
ought,  to  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
102°.  In  most  incubators  they  are  in  contact 
with  warm  air  simply,  which  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  changes,  and  difficult  to  keep  up  to 
the  proper  point  without  having  the  water  in 
the  heater  too  hot.  We  propose  to  avoid  this 
trouble  and  imitate  nature  still  more  closely, 
by  providing  little  silk  bags  loosely  filled 
with  fine,  copper  turnings,  to  lie  upon  the  eggs 


and  to  touch  the  heater  also.  The  copper 
will  remain  of  nearly  equal  temperature  all 
over,  and  will  bring  the  heat  more  tangibly  in 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  eggs  than  can  be 
effected  by  sand  or  in  any  way  we  know  of. 

Outlet  for  an  Ice-Pond. 

Considering  all  the  trouble  we  had  last  win¬ 
ter  to  get  ice,  and  the  prices  we  have  had  to 
pay,  we  may  well  look  out  beforehand,  that 
our  arrangements  are  made  for  securing  a  stock 
next  winter.  The  coldest  water  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pond  in  summer ;  not  so  in  winter. 
Then  the  warmest  is  at  the  bottom,  for  ns  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  the  pond  falls  below  40°, 
the  coldest  water  stays  on  the  surface,  and  the 
water  below  remains  at  40°,  until  it  is  either 
warmer,  or  becomes  colder  through  the  freezing 
of  that  above.  Warren  Leland,  of  Highland 
Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reports,  that  he 
doubled  the  thickness  of  his  ice,  by  having  the 
outlet  made  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top, 
thus  drawing  off  the  warmest  water  instead  of 
the  coldest.  He  sent  this  statement  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  last  year,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  our 
readers.  It  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  that  we  do  not  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Mr.  L.’s  conclusions. — He  says :  “The 
usual  way  of  constructing  outlets  of  ice-ponds 
is  by  an  overflow  at  the  surface.  In  this  way 
the  top  of  the  water  is  always  in  motion;  and 
after  ice  has  formed,  the  warm  water  from 
springs,  and  underdrain  flowing  along  its  under 
surface,  prevents  its  thickening.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  the  outlet  should  be  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pond — leaving  the  surface  un¬ 
disturbed  to  cool  and  freeze  more  readily,  by 
the  cold  air  and  action  of  the  ice.  This  style 
of  outlet  also  tends  to  keep  the  water  free  from 
sediment.  It  is  easily  constructed,  by  having 
an  iron  or  wooden  tube  leading  directly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  or  by  a  flume,  arranged 
to  draw  from  the  bottom.  Having  in  this  way 
doubled  the  thickness  of  ice  on  my  pond,  I  wish 
through  your  columns  to  give  my  brother  far¬ 
mers  the  benefit  of  my  experience.” 


The  Field-Roller. 


It  is  rare  to  find  a  field-roller  upon  the  farm 
and  yet  upon  many  farms  it  would  pay  for  it¬ 
self  every  season.  The  implement  as  turned 
out  from  the  factory  is  rather  expensive,  cost¬ 
ing  about  80  dollars.  This  is  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  an  article  most  farmers  have  never 
used  and  never  felt  the  need  of.  The  necessity 
of  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  that  of  the  mowing 
machine,  and  yet  it  has  its  place  in  the  routine 
of  our  labors.  It  is  the  best  implement  for 
making  a  smooth  surface  for  the  meadow;  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  It  should  follow  the  bush  harrow  always 
in  the  spring,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  to 
grass.  And  if  the  land  is  wet,  and  the  grass 
roots  have  been  thrown  out  by  frost,  the  roller 
will  press  many  of  them  back  again  and  make 
a  smooth  surface.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in 
breaking  hard  lumps,  when  the  land  is  plowed 
for  hoed  crops,  or  for  spring  or  winter  grain. 
These  lumps  are  a  severe  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  crops  in  the  soil,  and  whatever  aliment  they 
contain  is  lost  to  the  growing  crop.  The  roller 
is  a  good  pulverizer.  Then  In  a  dry  time  it 
greatly  assists  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Wheat, rye, and  other  grains  come  up  much  better 
for  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  them.  Then 
the  labor  of  cultivation  is  economized  by  having 


the  field  laid  as  smoothly  as  possible.  You  can 
see  the  rows  very  distinctly,  and  begin  the  cul¬ 
tivation  sooner,  and  bring  the  cultivator  much 
nearer  the  growing  plants,  leaving  much  less  la¬ 
bor  for  the  hoe.  This  makes  a  large  saving  in  the 
item  of  labor.  It  is  of  still  greater  service  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  small  stones  in  the  gravelly  loams 
on  many  fields;  it  will  bring  all  of  these  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  and  put  them  below  the 
cut  of  the  mowing  machine.  This  saves  the 
disagreeable  labor  of  picking  stones,  which  has 
probably  weaned  more  boys  from  the  farm  than 
any  other  work.  We  have  found  so  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  use  of  the  roller,  that  we  should 
not  know  how  to  dispense  with  it.  If  a  man  has 
capital,  let  him  by  all  means  get  the  best  pat¬ 
tern,  with  cast-iron  cylinders.  If  not,  he  can 
make  a  wooden  roller  that  will  do  good  work 
and  last  many  years,  with  very  little  outlay  of 
money.  From  a  large  tree,  three  feet  through 
at  the  but,  cut  off  a  section  of  8  feet,  make  it  as 
near  cylindrical  in  shape  as  possible,  drive  in 
two  large  iron  pins  exactly' in  the  center,  hang 
it  in  a  frame  and  put  on  a  pole  for  the  team. 
A  roller  made  of  hewn  stone  is  still  better,  for 
it  is  heavier  and  more  durable.  Get  a  roller 
if  you  have  to  make  it  with  your  own  hands. 

— — — «•«  — — —  »»- - - 

How  much  Hay  will  Sheep  eat  in  Winter? 


Harry  Taylor  asks  “  how  much  clover  ha3r 
will  a  sheep  cat  per  day  ?”  The  general  answer 
is  from  2,|2  to  three  per  cent  of  live  weight.  A 
flock  of  full-grown  Merino  sheep  averaging  80 
lbs.,  could  probably  be  wintered  on  2  lbs. 
of  hay  per  head  per  day.  This  would 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  increase  in 
weight.  The  food  would  all  be  used  to  sustain 
the  vital  functions,  and  for  the  growth  of  wool 
and  secretion  of  yolk.  Full-grown  English 
sheep,  averaging,  say  150  lbs.,  would  probably 
eat  4  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  and  would  increase  in 
weight  1  lb.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  ewes  in 
lamb,  the  increase  would  be  in  the  growth  of 
the  feetus  and  in  fat  and  other  material  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  the  lamb  after  birth.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  are  influenced 
very  much  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  supplied  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
The  long-wooled,  or  South-Down,  ewes  should 
have  all  the  clover  hay  the}’’  will  eat  during 
the  winter;  or  if  a  portion  of  straw  is  fed 
instead  of  ha}r,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
nutriment  should  be  made  up  by  allowing  a  lit¬ 
tle  grain;  say  l1 13  lb.  of  hay,  l'Ja  lb.  straw 
and  1  lb.  oats,  peas,  corn,  or  oil-cake.  This 
would  keep  such  sheep  in  splendid  condition, 
and  insure  strong,  healthy  lambs  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  milk.  Last  spring  we  had  a  Cotswold 
lamb  that  weighed  121|2  lbs.  the  day  it  was 
born  and  in  two  weeks  from  that  day  it  weigh¬ 
ed  25  lbs.  At  six  months  old  it  weighed  120 
lbs. ;  of  course  breeding  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  this  rapid  growth  of  a  young 
lamb  is  caused  by  a  liberal  supply  of  rich  milk ; 
and  this  is  obtained  not  only  by  feeding  the  ewe 
liberally  while  she  is  suckling  the  lamb,  but 
also  by  feeding  her  liberally  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  thereby  enabling  her  to  store  up 
food  for  the  use  of  her  lamb  or  lambs.  Young, 
growing,  Merino  sheep  will  probably  eat  3 
lbs.  of  clover  hay  per  day  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight;  that  is  to  sn,y,  a  lot  of  Merino 
lambs  eight  or  nine  months  old  and  averaging 
50  lbs.,  would  eat  l‘|2  lb.  of  clover  hay  per 
day  and  gain  from  nothing  to  half  a  pound  each, 
per  week.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  well-bred 
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long-wooled  sheep  eight  or  nine  months  old, 
averaging  100  lbs.,  would  eat  3  lbs.  of  clover 
hay  per  day  and  1  lb.  of  grain,  and  gain  from 
two  to  three  lbs.  each,  per  week.  If  such  sheep 
were  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  it  would 
not  in  all  cases  be  desirable  to  feed  so  high; 
and  straw  and  bran  might  replace  a  portion  of 
the  hay  and  grain  ;  say  2  lbs.  hay,  1  lb.  straw, 
and  1  lb.  bran  per  day,  or  l‘|2lb.  hay,  l1 12  lb. 
straw,  '|  2  lb.  bran,  and  1 |2  lb.  grain  per  head 
per  day.  Such  sheep  should  gain  from  one  to 
two  lbs.  per  week.  Three  lbs.  of  clover  hay 
per  day  alone  would  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  but  they  would  weigh  little  or  no  more 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall,  and  this  is  wretched 
management  with  mutton  sheep.  If  young 
sheep  are  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  with¬ 
out  gaining  anything,  better  keep  Merino  sheep. 
They  will  stand  such  treatment  better  than  well- 
bred  Cotswolds,  Leicesters  or  South-Downs. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  asks:  “Will  it  do  to  feed 
clover  hay  alone  to  ewes  up  to  within  a  week 
or  two  of  lambing  and  then  feed  bran  and  hay  ?” 
It  is  not  usually  desirable  to  change  the  food  at 
this  period.  Better  commence  to  feed  bran  or 
a  little  grain  six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
lambing.  The  great  secret  in  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  sheep,  as  of  other  animals,  is  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  steady  supply  of  food.  To  feed  lib¬ 
erally  at  one  period  and  lialf-starve  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  another  is  unwise.  If  the  breeding 
ewes  are  getting  too  fat,  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
food  gradually ;  or  if  it  is  found  that  they  are 
not  doing  well  raise  the  quality  of  the  food 
gradually,  not  suddenly.  And  in  all  cases  the 
sheep  should  have  all  the  food  they  will  eat 
of  some  kind.  If  the  amount  of  hay  is  re¬ 
stricted  let  them  have  all  the  straw  in  the 
racks  they  will  eat,  and  let  it  be  supplied  to 
them  regular!)'' ;  and  when  they  have  picked 
out  all  they  will  eat,  scatter  the  remainder 
about  the  yards  as  litter. 


Stallions  for  Common  Labor. 

An  article  on  page  337  (September),  which 
/alls  attention  to  the  use  of  stallions  as  horses 
of  all  work,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
horse  breeders,  and  elicited  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Joel  Henry  Wells,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Express,  enclosing  an  ar¬ 
ticle  based  upon  the  results  of  his  experience, 
which  we  copy  below,  and  most  heartily  second 
Ids  suggestion  for  the  gathering  of  facts  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  by  direct  testimony,  our  views  upon 
this  subject.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  readers  of  their  experience  whether  it  is  for, 
or  against,  the  use  of  stallions.  Mr.  Wells  writes : 

“I  have  had  six  stallions  in  my  family  sta¬ 
bles  during  the  last  live  years,  and  have  three 
in  family  use  now,  for  carriage  and  saddle. 
They  are  of  my  own  raising  and  training,  and 
we  like  them  better  than  any  geldings  we  have 
ever  had.  They  are  kind,  quiet,  faithful,  intel¬ 
ligent  in  a  superior  degree.  My  experience  is 
only  that  of  hundreds  whose  management  in 
this  respect  has  been  similar.  Cannot  we  do 
more  than  merely  suggest — can  we  not  gather 
detailed  facts  for  more  convincing  generalization 
on  this  topic  ?” — The  following  is  the  article 
referred  to  from  the  Express : 

Any  one  observant  of  the  value  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  horses  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
must  have  noticed  among  owners  and  drivers, 
a  change  in  regard  to  the  general  opinion  about 
the  employment  of  stallions  in  ordinary  work, 
in  harness  or  under  the  saddle,  for  business  or 
for  pleasure,  which  is  manifested  in  the  in¬ 
creased  number  so  employed.  The  old  prevail¬ 


ing  opinion  was  that  stallions  were  really  fit  for 
one  purpose,  and  unless  a  colt  showed  promise 
as  a  stock  progenitor,  he  was  sure  to  be  made  a 
gelding  in  his  second  summer.  But  the  fact 
that  stallions  when  properly  trained  and  pru¬ 
dently  handled  have  proved  valuable  in  harness, 
superior  in  all  respects  to  geldings  of  the  same 
general  qualities,  is  becoming  more  known. 

The  popular  belief  has  been  and  still  is  to  a 
large  extent  that  stallions  in  harness  in  ordina¬ 
ry  work  are  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous; 
but  better  knowledge  proves  that  if  they  are  so, 
it  is  the  result  of  injudicious  treatment,  or  the 
development  of  a  vicious  disposition.  A  stallion 
is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  may  be  taught  anything  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  desires  within  the  range  of  animal  intellect. 
Taken  in  training  at  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
before  disagreeable  or  vicious  habits  are  ac¬ 
quired,  he  need  never  make  any  such  manifes¬ 
tations,  and  will  not  under  proper  care,  unless 
he  comes  of  a  very  bad  race ;  for  dispositions  are 
transmitted  by  horses  as  well  as  by  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Percheron  stallions 
in  work  in  France  are  handled  with  ease  and 
safety  by  women  and  children.  Kindness  and 
affection  belong  to  many  races  of  horses,  and 
are  developed  in  stallions  more  than  in  either 
mares  or  geldings.  Nearly  all  the  great  feats  of 
endurance  have  been  performed  by  stallions. 
The  best  trick  horses  o*1  the  arena  have  been 
stallions,  in  fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach 
a  gelding  tricks  involving  superior  intelligence. 
In  the  large  cities  teams  of  stallions  are  found 
to  be  able  to  do  more  work  and  show  less  fa¬ 
tigue  than  geldings,  and  to  be  equally  quiet  and 
safe  in  the  street.  Some  of  the  handsomest 
single  horses  and  teams  driven  for  pleasure  in 
the  parks  and  on  the  avenues  are  stallions;  no 
mare  or  gelding,  other  things  being  equal,  ever 
shows  the  fine  coat,  the  proud  style,  the  splen¬ 
did  action,  of  the  stallion. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book  of  several 
States,  that  they  make  it  penal  for  farmers  to 
allow  a  colt  to  run  the  second  summer  in  pas¬ 
ture  unless  as  a  gelding.  The  best  development 
of  the  young  animal  is  thus  prevented.  Young 
stallions  will  remain  perfectly  quiet  in  pasture 
with  fillies  or  with  mares  that  have  been  stint¬ 
ed,  with  the  same  fence  that  confines  other 
horses.  They  may  be  put  to  light  work  at  three 
years,  always  remembering  that  a  stallion  or  a 
mare  at  three  is  more  capable  of  work  than  a 
gelding  at  four  years.  With  proper  care  in 
handling  as  colts,  their  habits  may  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  secure,  and  when  they  have  reached  five 
or  six  years,  their  superior  intelligence,  spirit, 
and  endurance  will  amply  repay  the  little  addi¬ 
tional  trouble. 

Let  the  stock  raiser  reflect  for  a  moment  how 
many  valuable  stock-getters  have  been  lost  to 
the  breeder  by  castration  before  the  qualities  of 
the  animal  had  been  developed.  Dexter  as  a 
gelding  is  worth  over  $50,000 — at  least  that 
money  cannot  buy  him — and  who  can  say  what 
price  he  would  bring  but  for  the  blunder  that 
destroyed  his  sexual  organization.  Some  per¬ 
sons  who  have  thought  much  on  this  subject 
have  concluded  that  a  stallion  will  not  do  well 
in  work  unless  the  sexual  instinct  is  gratified  by 
reproduction,  that  he  will  become  ugly,  violent 
and  intractable ;  so  he  may,  if  pampered  by 
high  living  and  indolence,  or  teased  by  foolish 
or  villainous  keepers,  but  with  proper  feeding, 
sensible  handling,  and  regular  work,  his  nervous 
energies  will  be  expended  in  his  muscular  ef¬ 
forts,  and  the  balance  of  the  system  be  preserved. 

Only  vicious,  incorrigible  brutes  should  be 
subjected  to  an  operation  which  is  a  destruction 
of  their  finest  animal  qualities,  and  a  disgrace 
to  human  civilization. 


Keep  the  Small  Potatoes  tjntil  Spring. 
-—Farmers  frequently  feed  their  small  potatoes 
to  fattening  pigs  in  the  fall.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  keep  them  until  spring,  and  then  cook 
them,  mix  them  with  a  little  meal  and  feed 
them  to  suckling  sows  and  young  pigs.  In  the 
spring,  before  the  clover  is  ready  to  turn  into, 
we  are  generally  short  of  succulent  food,  where¬ 
as  in  the  autumn  wre  have  apples,  pumpkins, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  that 
will  not  keep  until  spring.  The  value  of  pota¬ 


toes  as  food  for  stock  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
the  mere  nutriment  they  contain  as  in  their  giv¬ 
ing  tone  to  the  stomach ;  and  they  wdll  prove 
much  more  useful  when  fed  out  to  young  pigs 
and  breeding  sows  in  the  spring,  as  is  usual, 
than  when  fed  to  fattening  pigs  in  the  fall. 


Rats  and  Mice— Vermin-proof  Walls. 

ET  A.  B.  ALLEN,  TOM’S  ItIVEIt  N.  J. 

[The  greatest  annoyance  from  rats  and  mice 
is  usually  felt  in  the  autumn,  and  the  following 
interesting  letter  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
appreciation,  and  remembered  with  profit  by 
many  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 

Constant  complaints  are  made  through  the 
press  of  the  increase  of  rats  and  mice  throughout 
the  country.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
effectually  is  to  so  construct  our  houses,  barns, 
and  other  buildings,  that  they  cannot  harbor 
them.  To  insure  this,  cellar  bottoms  should  be 
cemented,  and  the  wTalls  also,  unless  they  are 
solidly  laid  up  with  brick  or  stone  and  mortar. 
Every  basement  of  a  house  where  the  sleepers 
are  close  to  the  ground  should  be  filled  up  be¬ 
tween  these  to  a  level  wdth  their  tops  with  ce¬ 
ment  or  grouting,  and  the  boards  or  plank  then 
nailed  on,  leaving  not  a  hair’s  breadth,  'f  possi¬ 
ble,  between  the  grouting  and  the  floor.  Neither 
rats  nor  mice  can  then  get  under.  We  built  a 
set  of  stables  in  this  way  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
no  vermin  have  ever  found  harbor  under  the 
floor  nor  have  gnawed  through  it.  Sometimes 
they  have  got  in  through  a  door  or  window, 
but  by  removing  any  thing  standing  against  the 
walls,  behind  which  they  have  found  temporary 
shelter,  so  that  a  small  terrier  dog  could  pass 
around,  he  immediately  caught  them,  and  there 
was  at  once  an  end  put  to  the  nuisance. 

If  the  walls  of  a  house  be  of  wood,  before 
lathing  and  plastering  inside,  lay  a  coat  of  mor¬ 
tar  and  small  stones  or  cement  four  or  five  inch¬ 
es  thick,  level  with  the  floor  of  each  story,  be¬ 
tween  the  studs  and  flush  with  them,  or  what, 
perhaps,  would  be  better,  fit  in  pieces  of  two- 
inch,  hemlock  plank.  Neither  rat  nor  mouse 
can  gnaw  through  hemlock,  for  it  immediately 
fills  his  mouth  with  sharp  slivers  on  attempting 
it.  Then  if  they  ever  get  into  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  through  a  door  or  window,  they  cannot 
ascend  to  the  upper  stories  and  find  shelter  and 
breeding  places  between  the  lathing  and  siding. 

If  the  walls  be  made  of  brick,  they  ought  to 
be  built  up  hollow;  the  plaster  inside  can  then 
be  laid  directly  on  to  them,  which  leaves  no 
harbor  for  vermin.  If  the  walls  be  solid,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  must  be  furred  out, 
lathed  and  plastered;  but  before  doing  this,  fill 
up  the  space  between  the  mop-board  and  wall 
with  cement  or  strips  of  hemlock,  and  this  will 
keep  out  mice.  The  space  here,  as  houses  are 
commonly  built, is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  rats. 

Rats  and  mice  are  destroying  millions  of  prop¬ 
erty  every  year  among  us,  and  besides  are  very 
filthy  and  loathsome.  But  yet  we  continue  to 
go  on  and  make  nearly  every  building  we  erect 
a  perfect  warren ,  shelter,  and  home  for  them. 
- - -•  - - - 

Hunting  in  the  Far  West. 

The  destruction  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game, 
already  alarmingly  rapid,  is  likely  to  be  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  several  railroads  opened  or  being 
opened  in  the  far  West.  It  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  buffalo  will  be  as  rare  upon  the  great 
ranges,  as  are  deer  in  our  older  settled  States. 
Many  parties  equipped  with  destructive  weapons 
go  out  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  buffalo, 
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for  no  other  object  than  their  own  amusement. 
Mr.  Cary  brings  us  sketches  of  hunting  scenes 
taken  during  his  Western  sojourn,  which  show 
some  of  the  methods  of  hunting  followed  by 


to  be  effective.  No  wonder  that  the  Indian  re¬ 
gards  the  presence  of  the  white  man  upon  his 
hunting  grounds  with  jealousy.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  need  but  little  explanation.  One  manner 


skill  and  daring  by  spearing  them  from  their 
canoes.  Some  of  the  more  venturesome  of  the 
young  braves  often  enter  the  water  (fig.  2)  armed 
only  with  a  knife,  and  attack  the  animals,  which 


. ..  , 

-INDIANS,  DISGUISED 


Fig.  2.— ATTACKING  BUFFALOES  IN  A  STREAM. 


the  Indians.  The  primitive  manner  in  which 
the  savage  obtains  the  game  that  is  necessary 
to  his  subsistence,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
white  man  is  enabled  to  carry  out  his  work  of  de- 


of  approaching  the  buffalo  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  coyotes,  or  prairie  wolves,  which  prowl 
about  upon  the  edges  of  the  herd  in  search  of  a 
carcass,  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  buffalo.  The 


have  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  much  im¬ 
peded  by  the  water.  In  fig.  3  we  have  a  foot  race, 
which  a  young  warrior,  who  wishes  to  show  his 
fleetness  and  endurance,  has  started  with  a  buffa- 


Fig.  3. — TRIAL  OF  SPEED  BETWEEN  A  BUFFALO  AND  AN  INDIAN. 


-INDIANS  HUNTING  THE  ELK. 


struction,  are  in  marked  contrast.  The  white 
hunter  invades  the  game  country  by  railroad, 
mounts  a  fleet  horse,  and  with  revolver  and 
breech-loader  follows  the  sport  until  fatigue 


Fig.  5. — MOOSE-HUNTING  ON  THE  SNOW. 


lo  that  had  approached  near  camp.  Contests  of 
this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  ingen¬ 
ious  strategy  employed  in  approaching  the  elk 
i3  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  uncouth  animal  in  the 


Fig.  0. — DEER-SHOOTING  ON  THE  LAKE. 


Indians  take  advantage  of  this,  and,  throwing 
wolf  skins  over  their  bodies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disguise  themselves,  they  approach  upon 
their  hands  and  knees  and  gradually  encircle  a 


checks  the  slaughter.  The  Indian,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  various  devices  and 
strategies  to  allow  him  to  come  within  a  dis¬ 
tance,  which  will  allow  his  short-range  weapons  | 


detached  portion  of  the  herd,  until  they  come 
within  arrow  shot,  when  an  attack  is  made. 
When  buffalo  are  found  in  a  stream,  they  fall  an 
|  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who,  in  this  case,  show 


foreground  is  made  up  of  two  Indians  covered 
by  an  elk  skin.  The  skin  is  dressed  with  the 
horns  on,  and  the  head  is  held  in  the  position 
the  animal  assumes  when  feeding.  The  forward 
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Indian  has  a  peep-hole  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
skin,  and  the  rear  one  has  a  look-out  place  in 
the  flank,  from  which  he  can  shoot  his  arrows. 
By  this  ruse  several  animals  of  a  herd  are  killed 
before  their  suspicions  are  aroused.  Fig.  5  il¬ 
lustrates  moose-hunting  in  winter;  here  the 


THE  CHASTE-TREE.- 


-( Vitex  Agmis-castus.) 

savage  upon  Snow-shoes  is  able  to  overtake  the 
usually  fleet  animal,  which  can  now  make  but 
slow  progress,  as  its  small  hoofs  sink  through 
the  crusted  snow  at  every  step.  In  fig.  6  is 
given  a  manner  of  deer  hunting,  practised  by 
both  whites  and  Indians.  The  deer,  being  pur¬ 
sued,  takes  to  the  water  to  escape.  Though  a 
good  swimmer,  it  is  no  match  for  a  good  oars¬ 
man.  The  animal  being  overtaken,  one  of  the 
hunters  catches  it  by  the  tail  and  holds  it,  while 
the  other  dispatches  it  by  a  bullet  through  the 
head.  The  holding  is  necessary,  otherwise  the 
deer  would  sink  upon  being  shot.  We  have 
never  participated  in  this  kind  of  limiting  with*- 
out  feeling  that  the  deer  had  not  a  fair  chance. 


The  Chaste-Tree. — ( Vitex  Agnus-castus.) 


If  our  readers  share  our  love  for  old  plants, 
we  present  in  the  Chaste-tree  one  long  enough 
known  to  satisfy  the  warmest  lover  of  antiquity 
in  plants.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  England 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  its  use  in  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Aside  from  its  historical  associations  the  shrub, 
— for  it  is  not  a  tree — has  in  itself,  much  to 
commend  it.  The  foliage  is  pleasing,  and  its 
flowers  have  the  merit  of  appearing  late  in  the 
season  when  there  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom. 
Our  plant  flowered  this  season  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  in  less  favorable  seasons  it  does  not 


bloom  until  October.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
interrupted,  slender  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  of  the  present  season’s  growth.  They 
are  purplish-blue,  and  have  a  rather  agreeable 
fragrance,  while  the  odor  of  the  leaves  is  not 
very  pleasant.  The  engraving  shows  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  leaves 
reduced  about 
one-half  in  size. 

The  fruit  is  a 
small  four-celled 
nut,  which  is 
rather  peppery, 
and  to  which, 
in  former  times, 
various  medical 
virtues  were  at¬ 
tributed,  but  in 
common  with 
many  similar 
things  they  have 
long  ago  passed 
out  of  use.  The 
Chaste-tree  is  a 
native  of  the 
shores  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and 
is  with  us  some¬ 
what  tender,  and 
the  shoots  are 
partly  winter- 
killed,  but  not 
enough  to  injure 
the  vitality  of  the 
plant.  Mr.  Mee¬ 
han  informed  us 
that  his  plants, 
in  the  more  fa¬ 
vorable  climate 
of  Philadelphia, 
were  cut  back  iu 
a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  The  shrub 
belongs  to  the 
Verbena  family, 
of  which  it  is  the 
only  woody  rep¬ 
resentative  that 
is  hardy — or  rather  half-hardy,  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  by  lay¬ 
ers.  There  are  several  other  species  of  Vitex, 
but  they  are  greenhouse  or  hot-house  plants. 


removed  each  year.  Still,  in  many  situations, 
this  would  be  of  little  matter.  We  do  not  know 
if  it  is  as  much  disposed  to  spread  as  our  species. 
It  is  altogether  a  very  pleasing  shrub,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Chorlton  has  brought  it  over  and 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  make  it  better  known. 


A  Double-flowering  Blackberry. 


The  common  Blackberry,  or  Bramble  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Rubus  fruticosus ,  is  a  strong-growing, 
erect  species,  with  hooked  prickles,  and  bears 
a  small  fruit  which  is  but  little  prized.  It  has 
given  rise  to  several  varieties,  differing  in  their 
foliage,  and  the  color  of  their  fruit,  and  two, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  double.  The  double 
white  and  pink  varieties  are  very  old,  and  we 
suppose  that  on  this  account  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  Mr.  Wm.  Chorlton,  of  Staten 
Island,  a  lover  of  fine  plants,  whether  new  or 
old,  last  spring  brought  us  specimens,  which 
were  so  pleasing  that  we  had  the  engraving 
made  from  them  which  we  here  present.  The 
specimens  were  completely  covered  with  blos¬ 
soms  which  looked  like  miniature  roses.  The 
double  brambles  are  valued  in  England,  as  they 
will  thrive  where  more  delicate,  ornamental 
plants  cannot  be  made  to  grow ;  and  they  make 
themselves  at  home  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in 
rocky  places,  and  are  used  to  train  against  walls, 
etc.  They  have  one  disadvantage  for  some 
ornamental  purposes;  like  our  native  species, 
the  stem  is  biennial,  and  the  old  wood  must  be 


THE  nOUBLE-FLOWERING  BLACKBERRY. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  with  divided  leaves, 
is  the  Rubus  laciniatus  of  the  catalogues,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Cut¬ 
leaved  and  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.  Au other 
double  variety  of  Blackberry  is  the  well-known 
Bridal  Rose,  which  is  Rubus  roscefolius,  with 
double  flowers.  It  is  a  greenhouse  species, 
and  comes  from  Mauritius.  Specimens  of 
Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  have  sometimes 
shown  a  tendency  to  produce  double  flowers. 


Plants  for  the  Decoration  of  Agricultural 
Fairs. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

I  have  this  fall  been  written  to  by  over  a  doz¬ 
en  managers  and  others  interested  in  agricultur¬ 
al  fairs,  asking  if  plants  suitable  for  decorating 
the  horticultural  department  could  not  be  sent 
to  their  exhibitions.  Unless  the  distance  is  very 
short,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  those 
plants  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  Coleus¬ 
es,  Caladiums,  Cannas,  and  such  ornamental¬ 
leaved  plants  as  are  of  tropical  origin,  being 
of  large  size,  are  easily  injured  by  drying  winds 
and  by  chafing  against  each  other,  and  could  not 
be  shipped  to  any  distance  without  their  beauty 
being  seriously  marred.  The  growing  of  plants 
for  decorative  purposes  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  unpretend- 
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ing  of  our  agricultural  fairs,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  might  not  have  a  fine  display  of  gorge¬ 
ous  foliage  at  their  autumn  fairs.  I  know 
that  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  the  frost 
might  cut  them  off  if  not  protected  at  night,  but 
a  barn  or  shed,  in  the  absence  of  a  greenhouse, 
would  be  all  the  protection  required.  I  have 
said  that  the  growing  of  these  plants  is  simple; 
they  are  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than  tomato 
or  egg-plants,  and  should  be  planted  out,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  just  at  the  date  that  it  is 
safe  to  plant  out  these.  Procure,  if  possible,  the 
varieties  from  the  nearest  florist ;  for  though  we 
ship  these  plants  thousands  of  miles  both  by  ex¬ 
press  and  by  mail,  yet  they  always  suffer  more 
or  less,  and  the  nearer  at  hand  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  the  better.  The  plants  of  these  kinds, 
when  obtained  from  the  florist,  have  been  grown 
in  small  flower  pots,  and  usually  average  five  or 
six  inches  in  hight.  When  procured,  which 
should  not  be  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
flower  pots  or  boxes  of  about  the  capacity  of 
a  cubic  foot,  should  be  provided,  filled  with  a 
rich  compost  of  two  parts  soil  and  one  of  rotted 
manure,  compressed  moderately  firm  in  the  box 
or  pot,  and  the  plant  to  be  grown  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  specimen  set  in  the  center.  The  box  or 
flower  pot  should  then  be  planted,  or  as  we 
gardeners  call  it,  “plunged,”  so  that  its  rim 
will  be  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  the  plants  have  been  set  out,  or 
“plunged”  in  the  ground,  if  in  pots,  these 
should  be  turned  around  every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  the  season  to  prevent  the  roots 
passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
spreading  in  the  ground;  but  there  will  be  no 
need  of  doing  this  if  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  pot  is  stopped  so  tight  before  putting 
in  the  soil  that  the  roots  can  not  get  through. 
If  the  weather  at  any  time  continues  excessive¬ 
ly  dry,  they  would  be  benefited  by  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  with  water  once  a  week  or  so,  but  usually  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  plunged  is  level, 
free  from  shade,  and  that  all  weeds  growing  in 
the  flower  pots  or  between  them,  be  taken  out. 
Coleuses  should  be  placed  equidistant,  three  feet, 
from  each  other;  planted  thus  by  June  first, 
then  no  more  than  six  inches  in  hight,  by  Octo¬ 
ber  first,  they  will  have  formed  plants  three  feet 
in  diameter  and  three  or  four  feet  in  hight. 
Caladium  esculentum,  the  best  of  its  class  for 
decorative  purpose,  should  be  planted  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  fall  will  present  a 
magnificent  appearance ;  when  well  grown,  its 
immense  shield-like  leaves  often  measure  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  across.  The  Cannas  grow  taller,  but 
occupy  less  breadth,  and  may  be  planted  at 
two  feet  apart;  they  present  a  great  variety  of 
graceful  foliage,  tinted  in  many  shades  of  green 
and  crimson.  But  the  Coleuses  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  brilliant  foliage.  Some  of 
them  being  almost  black,  others  velvet-like  ma¬ 
roon  (as  in  the  well-known  C.  Verschaffeltii ),  then 
again  as  in  C.  laciniata ,  we  have  a  golden  shade 
delicately  penciled  with  carmine.  But  the 
newer,  Golden  Coleuses  introduced  last  spring, 
present  the  greatest  variety  of  markings,  and 
are  of  colors  of  foliage  so  uncommon  that  they 
have  created  more  sensation  among  the  lovers 
of  plants  than  any  thing  introduced  in  many 
years.  The  variety  called  “  Setting  Sun,” 
which  we  introduced  last  year,  is  a  good  type 
of  this  class,  but  it  has  this  year  been  much  im¬ 
proved  upon,  and  there  are  now  varieties  far 
surpassing  it  in  brilliancy;  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  these,  named  “Model,”  has  the  ground- 
color  of  the  leaf  a  crimson  shade  of  orange, 
margined  with  a  clear  fringe  of  golden  yellow. 


Again  we  have  others,  as  the  “Monarch,”  hav¬ 
ing  the  ground-color  purple,  and  the  fringe  or 
margin,  orange ;  and  when  we  add,  that,  togeth¬ 
er  with  this  striking  richness  and  variety  of  col¬ 
oring,  the  texture  of  the  leaf  resembles  that  of 
velvet  in  appearance,  the  effect  of  symmetrically 
grown  plants,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  may 
be  imagined.  Another  genus  of  plants  entirely 
different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  is  the 
Achyranthes,  of  which  we  have  several  kinds, 
ranging  in  color  from  purplish-carmine,  to  the 
deepest  shade  of  blood-red  or  purplish-crim¬ 
son  ;  they  grow  about  two  feet  in  breadth  and 
hight,  and  form  a  distinct  contrast  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ornamental-leaved  plants. 

- - — .  — - - 

The  Cabbage  Pest. 


Our  cabbage  growers  are  in  sad  trouble.  An 
insect  enemy  has  appeared  which  has  in  many 
places  destroyed  the  whole  crop,  and  in  others 
seriously  damaged  it.  To  those  who  grow  only 
a  few  cabbages  far  family  use,  this  may  not  ap¬ 


pear  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  where, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  prospective  income 
of  $5,000  or  more  is  suddenly  cut  off,  the  mat¬ 
ter  becomes  serious.  The  present  pest  is  the 
Pieris  rapa ;  it  is  a  comparatively  new  comer, 
having  been  imported  from  Europe  by  the  way 
of  Canada.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  small  but¬ 
terfly  with  white  wings.  In  the  male  (fig.  1) 
there  is  a  black  blotch  on  the  outer  corner  of 
the  front  wings,  and  one  spot  above  and  two 
on  the  under  surface,  1  he  lower  spot  matching 
with  another  on  the  hind  wings ;  the  female 
(fig.  2)  has  a  similar  blotch  on  the  edge  of  the 
wings,  and  two  spots  on  the  front  wings,  and  one 
on  the  hind  wings.  In  both  sexes  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  color  of 


the  spots,  as  well  as  in  the  shading  of  the  wings 
near  the  body  with  black.  The  caterpillar  (fig. 
3)  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  green,  and  when 
fully  developed,  with  a  yellow  stripe  down 
the  back  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  upon  each 
side.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  after  it  has 
done  all  the  mischief  it  can,  it  seeks  a  sheltered 
place  and  enters  the  chrysalis  state  (fig.  4)  from 
which  in  seven  or  eight  days  the  perfect  insect 
emerges  to  lay  eggs  for  another  crop.  The 
caterpillar  is  most  destructive,  eating  large  holes 
in  the  leaves,  working  in  among  those  of  the 
just  forming  head,  and  leaving  them  a  mass  of 
shreds  defiled  by  its  copious  excrement,..  Every 
butterfly  must  be  killed  that  it  is  possible  to 
capture,  but  in  some  places  they  have  appeared 
in  such  swarms  that  the  task  would  be  a  vain 
one.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Quinn, 


Tig.  3. — CAikiiAuu  cater¬ 
pillar. 


CHRYSALIS. 


whose  large  plantations  were  threatened  with 
destruction,  he  informed  us  that  he  has  found 
carbolic  powder,  superphosphate,  and  lime  to¬ 
gether,  to  destroy  them.  The  carbolic  pow'der 
appears  to  be  saw¬ 
dust,  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid. 
Salt  has  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  Mr.  Q. 
did  not  find  dry  salt  efficacious,  though  brine 
has  been  reported  by  others  as  useful.  We 
dusted  the  cabbages  in  our  garden  patch 
with  some  Persian  Insect  Powder  (Pyrethrum), 
which  we  happened  to  have  at  hand,  when  the 
presence  of  the  caterpillars  was  discovered,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  application  appears 
to  have  destroyed  them.  This  would,  however, 
be  too  expensive  on  the  large  scale.  Several 
are  at  work  with  various  destructive  agents,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  that  some  cheap  and  efficient 
one  has  been  found.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  loss 
from  this  insect  will,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York 
alone,  exceed  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars;  and  al¬ 
ready  the  price  of  cabbages 
has  considerably  advanced.  The  figures  we  give 
will  enable  the  insect  to  be  identified  in  all  its 
stages.  As  the  destruction  of  every  chrysalis  or 
perfect  insect  prevents  the  appearance  of  many 
caterpillars,  the  work  should  commence  with 
these  without  waiting  until  the  despoiled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cabbages  makes  it  necessary  to  do 
something  to  save  the  crop.  As  the  chrysalis 
is  not  formed  in  the  earth  we  are  able  to  fight 
it  in  that  stage  more  successfully  than  we  can 
some  others.  The  caterpillar  when  grown, 
leaves  the  cabbage  and  seeks  shelter  under  any 
object  close  at  hand,  and  there  hangs  itself  by  a 
loop  of  silk,  and  changes  into  a  pupa.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  habit  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of;  and  by  placing  boards  or  slats  among 
the  plants,  slightly  raised  above  the  earth  to 
afford  the  insects  a  ready  shelter,  many  may  be 
captured.  This  method  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  is  the  employment  of  persons  to  capture  the 
butterflies.  These,  though  very  active  at  mid¬ 
day,  are  not  so,  early  in  the  morning,  and  num¬ 
bers  may  be  caught  with  a  sweep-net  of  muslin. 
The  insect  has  this  year  caused  sufficient  loss 
to  arouse  cabbage  growers  to  the  necessity  of 
united  action ;  and  operations  should  begin  by  a 
careful  clearing  up  of  all  the  rubbish  after  the 
late  crop  is  taken  off.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
chrysalides  could  withstand  the  action  of  the 
manure  heap.  If  many  were  found  among  the 
rubbish  it  would  be  safest  to  burn  it.  The  but¬ 
terflies  should  be  warred  against  on  their  first 
appearance  next  April  upon  the  early  planted 
crop.  Now  that  the  enemy  is  known  and  his 
tactics  understood,  our  cultivators  should  not 
be  defeated  by  it  another  year. 


Cranberries  upon  Upland. 

In  an  item  in  last  month’s  Basket,  w7e  stated 
that  we  had  seen  cranberries  growing  upon  dry 
land,  and  affording  a  profitable  crop.  As  we 
have  before  stated  that  we  had  seen  several  fail¬ 
ures  in  this  direction,  we  take  pleasure  in  re¬ 
cording  a  success.  As  it  is  a  subject  which  in¬ 
terests  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  go  some¬ 
what  into  detail  in  describing  the  culture,  as, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  we  are  convinced  that 
all  the  conditions  must  be  observed  to  insure 
success,  and  that  any  considerable  omission  or 
neglect  will  result  in  failure.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  business,  which,  if  undertaken,  must  be 
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closely  attended  to,  or  it  had  better  be  left  alone. 
The  plantations  which  we  visited  were  near 
North  Islip,  upon  Long  Island.  The  land  is 
very  level,  and  is  what  is  known  as  pine  bar¬ 
rens,  the  natural  growth  being  scrub  pines  and 
scrubbier  oak's,  with  such  herbaceous  plants  as 
are  common  to  similar  localities.  The  soil  is 
sandy;  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  four  feet  is  a 
liardpan  of  very  hard  and  coarse  gravel  of  va¬ 
riable  thickness,  and  below  this  it  is  pure  sand 
as  far  down  as  any  excavations  have  penetrated. 
The  soil  is  not  so  poor  as  it  looks,  and  responds 
readily  to  cultivation  in  fair  farm  crops.  At 
this  locality  there  are  some  twenty  acres  in 
cranberries,  in  lots  varying  in  size  from  a  garden 
patch  to  five  acres.  The  land  is  first  cleared 
and  thoroughly  grubbed,  to  remove  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  vegetation.  The  brush,  roots,  and  other 
rubbish  are  taken  off  and  burned  elsewhere,  as 
it  is  found  that  if  burned  upon  the  ground  the 
ashes  favor  the  incoming  of  weeds.  The  sur¬ 
face  having  been  plowed  and  made  as  smooth 
as  possible,  it  is  ready  to  be  planted.  Planting 
is  done  in  the  spring,  as  the  action  of  frosts  is 
injurious  to  late  set  plants.  Shallow  furrows 
are  opened  across  the  field  at  three,  or,  prefera¬ 
bly,  four  feet  apart.  The  plants  that  have  been 
set  in  this  locality  thus  far  have  been  obtained 
from  native  bogs  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the 
best  success  has  attended  the  planting  of  vines 
from  localities  that  were  naturally  wet,  rather 
than  from  dry  ones.  Care  is  taken  to  select 
such  wild  plants  as  are  known  to  bear  well. 
The  plants  are  set,  if  short,  about  8  inches  apart; 
if  the  vines  are  long,  the  root  is  set,  the  long 
vine  bent  down  in  a  line  with  the  row,  and  a 
handful  of  earth  placed  upon  it  towards  the  end 
so  as  to  form  a  layer.  By  this  treatment  the 
young  growth  will  start  at  two  points — from  the 
root  and  from  the  place  covered  with  earth. 
Three  or  four  stems,  which  are  very  slender,  are 
taken  together  and  planted  as  one.  The  plant¬ 
ings  made  last  spring,  as  well  as  those  two  years 
old,  were  remarkably  uniform ;  there  seldom  be¬ 
ing  a  vine  missing  in  the  rows.  The  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  are  worked  with  the  cultivator  as 
often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  themselves  must  be  hand- 
weeded  with  as  much  care  as  a  crop  of  onions 
or  carrots.  The  first  year  but  few  introduced 
weeds  come  in,  and  the  principal  trouble  is  with 
native  plants,  the  seeds  or  parts  of  roots  of  which 
have  been  left  in  the  soil.  These  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  removed  as  they  show  themselves,  and 
as  they  can  be  taken  out  the  first  season  with 
much  less  disturbance  to  the  cranberry  plants 
than  at  any  future  time,  no  pains  is  spared  to 
insure  their  eradication,  and  to  give  the  vines 
the  unmolested  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
vines  will  become  well  established  and  make 
some  growth  the  first  season.  The  next  year 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  the  first — cultivation 
between  the  rows  and  thorough  hand-work. 
The  native  weeds  will  this  year  have  been  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  vines  have  spread  so  as  to  make 
the  rows  about  a  foot  in  width.  A  few  scatter¬ 
ing  berries  are  produced  the  second  year.  The 
third  year  the  rows  of  crauberries  become  wider, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  narrower,  but  the 
same  order  of  cultivation  is  kept  up.  This  year 
the  introduced  weeds  will  Degin  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  and,  as.  in  all  successful  culture,  must  be 
taken  in  time.  The  principal  weeds  that  we 
noticed  (in  Sept.)  were  Crab-grass, Sorrel,  Spotted 
Spurge,  and  clover.  The  third  year  a  small  crop 
of  fruit  is  yielded,  but  enough  to  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing.  The  bed  is  in  full  bearing  the  fifth  year,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  a  mat  of  plants  with 
a  narrow  foot-path  between  the  rows  or  beds. 


The  care  of  an  established  plantation  demands 
the  pressing  down  in  early  spring  of  such  plants 
as  may  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  frosts,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  weeds  as  may  show  themselves, 
and  the  picking  of  the  crop.  The  yield  of  an  acre 
in  full  bearing  is  put  at  30  barrels,  worth  from 
$12  to  $22  per  barrel,  according  to  the  season. 
Picking  costs  1  J|  2  cent  a  quart.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  man  can  properly  cultivate  five  acres, 
and  if  he  did  nothing  else,  considerably  more. 
The  fruit  is  much  higher  colored  than  that 
grown  in  bogs,  it  being  of  a  very  dark  maroon 
color;  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  much  heavier; 
at  all  events,  it  has  a  high  standing  among  the 
dealers.  Our  visit  was  made  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  drouth  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  full  effect,  and  the  plantations  had 
been  subjected  to  a  test  more  severe  than  is  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  again  for  many  years.  The  fruit  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  was  not  as  large  as  in 
other  years,  but  we  saw,  in  properly  cultivated 
fields,  no  indication  of  the  dying  out  of  the 
plants.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  plantations 
referred  to,  cranberry  fields  can  be  established 
at  the  cost  of  $150  per  acre,  including  price  of 
land,  clearing  and  setting  of  the  plants.  We  saw 
not  only  well-cared-for  plantations,  but  those  in 
various  Itages  of  neglect,  where,  the  owners  not 
having  given  them  the  needed  attention  at  the 
proper  time,  the  fields  were  badly  injured  or 
hopelessly  ruined.  That  the  cranberry  can 
be  made  to  yield  fair  crops  of  excellent  fruit  in 
the  locality  visited,  we  have  no  doubt.  Those 
who  wish  to  experiment  elsewhere,  should  pro¬ 
ceed  moderately,  as  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  of  the  success  here  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
soil,  and  how  much  to  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
which  is  only  about  five  miles  distant.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  favor¬ 
able  local  conditions  we  have  mentioned,  suc¬ 
cess  attends  only  thorough  cultivation.  We 
would  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Thos.  E. 
Bridger,  the  pioneer  in  the  experiment,  Mr.  H. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  for  the  facilities  they  afford¬ 
ed  us  in  examining  the  various  plantations. 

Dwarf  Pear-Trees. 

.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who,  like  our 
friend  Quinn,  follow  “Pear Culture  for  Profit,” 
will  find  standard  trees  best  suited  to  their  pur¬ 
pose.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  large  class 
who  have  small  gardens,  with  whom  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  cultivation  is  the  leading  object,  and  to 
whom  a  dozen  pears  from  their  own  tree  is  of 
more  value  than  a  bushel  of  fruit  grown  else¬ 
where.  To  such  as  these,  the  dwarf  pear-trees 
are  invaluable.  They  may  be  kept  as  dwarf  as 
one  pleases,  be  trained  as  small  bushes  or  pyra¬ 
mids,  or  even  grown  to  a  single  horizontal  or 
vertical  stem  in  what  is  called  the  cordon  style. 
They  are  capitally  suited  to  tenants;  as  when 
properly  managed  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
moved  to  another  garden  as  easily  as  a  rose-bush. 
To  do  this  the  tree  must  be  kept  within  certain 
limits.  A  dwarf  pear-tree  with  the  junction  of 
the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  set  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  proper 
dwarf,  as  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  pear 
stem.  In  order  that  the  tree  shall  remain  truly 
a  dwarf,  the  junction  should  be  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that  the  pear  roots  cannot  be  found.  If  it 
be  desired  to  keep  the  specimens  very  small, 
root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
roots  be  thus  kept  within  narrow  limits.  Riv¬ 
ers  recommends  transplanting  the  trees  on  alter¬ 
nate  years  as  an  aid  in  dwarfing.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  injurious  to  a  tree  to  allow  it  to 
bear  fruit  the  season  following  its  removal; 


while  this  may  be  the  case  with  standards  it  is 
not  so  wflth  a  well-managed  dwarf.  We  had  a 
row  of  dwarfs  that  it  was  necessary  to  move 
this  spring.  After  their  removal  they  set  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit,  which  was  thinned,  and  when  per¬ 
fected  was  greatly  superior  to  that  upon  trees 
of  the  same  sort  which  remained  undisturbed. 
The  removed  trees  made  a  moderate  growth, 
and  have  made  abundant  provision  of  fruit 
buds  for  another  year.  We  think  if  it  were  gen¬ 
erally  known  how  manageable  the  dwarf  pear- 
tree  is,  and  that  when  the  trees  are  set  in  hired 
ground  they  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of 
removal,  many  would  plant  them  who  are  un¬ 
willing  to  set  out  trees  which  they  must  upon 
removal  leave  to  the  possession  of  others. 


A  Cheap  and  Durable  Gate. 


An  article  upon  gates  in  May  last  has  called 
out  several  descriptions  of  other  patterns  of 
gates;  some  of  these  have  already  been  publish¬ 
ed,  others  are  too  complicated  to  be  generally 
useful,  while  a  few  are,  like  the  one  here  present- 


I)Il.  THORNBURGH S  GATE. 


ed,  simple  and  durable.  The  drawing  is  sent 
by  Doct.  A.  Thornburgh,  whose  address  we 
have  mislaid.  He  says:  “  This  gate  will  not — 
can  not  sag.  The  back  part  is  made  of  a  small 
sapling,  with  a  fork  or  projecting  limb,  which 
answers  for  a  brace.  Through  the  top  of  this 
passes  a  piece  of  an  old  trace  chain,  tightened 
up  by  a  bolt  and  nut,  forming  an  arch  over  the 
gate;  the  remainder  explains  itself.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  gates  figured  in  the  May  No., 
but  where  one  has  no  smith  handy,  he  can,  by 
using  my  gate,  construct  one  equally  as  orna¬ 
mental  and  much  cheaper.” 


Fald  Sown  Garden  Crops. — The  weather 
during  the  month  of  September,  has  been  so 
dry  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  that  those 
things  which  were  sown  for  late  use  or  for  keep¬ 
ing  over  winter,  have  had  a  poor  chance.  Spin¬ 
ach,  sprouts,  and  other  winter  crops,  in  most 
cases,  did  not  germinate  until  the  rains  came. 
If  we  have  a  favorable  November  they  may  still 
make  good-sized  plants  before  winter,  and  a 
chance  should  be  given  them  as  long  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  lasts,  by  cultivation  and  thinning. 
- - -*  •> — — *  ®»- - >  - 

The  “  Trophy  ”  Tomato. 

BV  I'FTER  HENDERSON. 

When  Col.  Waring  advertised  this  variety  last 
spring,  at  25  cents  per  seed,  or  20  seeds  for  $5, 
few  thought  he  would  find  many  purchasers  at 
such  a  price;  but  the  universal  interest  taken  in 
this  fruit  and  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Wait¬ 
ing's  statements,  led  to  the  sale  of  seeds  to  a  large 
amount  to  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  had  seen  the  “  Trophy”  growing,  the  previ- 
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ous  season  at  “  Ogden  Farm,”  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  while  I  felt  that  Mr.  W aring’s  description 
was  by  no  means  exaggerated,  I  declined  to  give 
him  my  opinion  until  it  had  been  tested  in  oth¬ 
er  localities,  where  soil  and  climate  were  differ¬ 
ent.  The  past  season  I  planted  out  a  couple  of 


THE  ENTIRE-LEAVED  CLEMATIS. 

dozen  plants  which  had  been  started  in  the 
usual  way,  and  tied  them  to  stakes.  Under  the 
same  conditions  I  planted  the  “  New-York 
Market,”  and  “  Rising  Sun,”  the  varieties  we 
considered  the  best  and  earliest  of  last  year’s  ex¬ 
periment.  In  earliness,  the  “Trophy”  had  no 
perceptible  advantage  over  the  other  two ;  (and 
by  the  way  I  think  we  have  reached  the  farthest 
point  we  are  likely  to  attain  in  this  particular,) 
but  in  size,  smoothness,  and  beauty  of  color¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  solidity  and  flavor,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  exceeded  them.  So  that  taking  it  all  and 
all,  I  believe  it  to  be  thus  far  unexcelled,  wheth¬ 
er  grown  for  private  use  or  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  This  opinion  I  find  very  generally  con¬ 
curred  in,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  wher¬ 
ever  it  has  been  submitted  to  a  trial  test  with 
others.  The  seeds  will  this  year  be  disseminated 
everywhere  at  reasonable  rates,  but  only  yet  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  stock  is  yet  too  limited 
to  be  sold  except  by  the  paper. 


A  Herbaceous  Clematis. 

( Clematis  integrifolia.) 

The  woody  climbing  species  of  Clematis  are 
among  our  choicest  and  most  showy,  garden  or¬ 
naments,  and  are  in  some  of  their  many  varie¬ 
ties  now  vTell  known  and  justly  popular.  There 
are  a  few  low  growing  species  which  show  no 


disposition  to  climb,  and  which  are  killed  down 
to  the  ground  every  winter  like  other  herbaceous 
plants.  A  specimen  of  the  Entire-leaved  Clem¬ 
atis  ((7.  integrifolia ),  in  our  herbaceous  border, 
has  pleased  us  much  this  summer  by  the  length 
of  time  it  continued  in  bloom,  it  having  had 
flowers  upon  it 
from  Juneto  Sep¬ 
tember,  seeming 
to  pay  no  heed 
to  the  unusu¬ 
ally  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  stems, 
which  are  sever¬ 
al  from  the  same 
root,  are  about 
eighteen  inches 
high,  and  bear 
opposite,  simple 
and  entire  leaves. 

The  flowers  are 
solitary,  and 
borne  upon  the 
summit  of  the 
stem,  and  the 
branches  which 
spring  from  the 
axiisoftlieleaves 
after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bud 
upon  the  end  of 
the  stem  has 
stopped  its  pro¬ 
longation.  The 
Solvers  are  about 
an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  deep 
purplish  -  blue, 
which  is  darker 
within  the  flow¬ 
er  than  upon  the 
outer  surface. 

The  engraving 
gives  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  stem 
reduced  in  size. 

As  there  shown, 
the  terminal 
flower  has  dropped  away,  and  the  fruit  is 
well  developed  by  the  time  the  flowers  upon 
the  branches  have  opened.  Tiie  head  of  fruit, 
on  account  of  the  hairy  tail  with  which  each  little 
akene  is  furnished,  presents  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  clump  of  the  plant  with  its  dark 
purple  flowers  interspersed  with  these  hairy 
clusters,  if  not  as  showy  as  some  others,  is  an 
interesting  object.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root, 
or  by  seeds  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  Entire-leaved  Clematis  is  a  native  of 
Austria.  We  have  a  native  species  of  the  same 
habit  of  growth,  but  its  flowers  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  showy.  It  is  the  Clematis  oclirolcuca, 
one  of  our  rare  native  plants.  It  used  to  be 
found  on  Long  Island  until  the  growth  of 
Brooklyn  exterminated  it ;  but  fortunately  it  was 
found  by  Dr.  Allen,  a  few  years  ago,  growing- 
in  considerable  abundance  upon  Staten  Island. 
- - - 

The  Abundance  of  Grapes. — Never  within 
our  knowledge  have  grapes  been  so  plentiful  as 
this  year.  They  have  been  so  cheap  that  all  but 
the  very  poorest  in  the  cities  could  have  an 
abundance.  How  many  farmers,  well  to  do 
farmers  too,  have  had  all  the  grapes  they  could 
cat  ?  Plant  one  vine  at  least,  and  as  many  more 
as  you  please.  They  will  produce  some  fruit 
with  but  little  care,  but  will  repay  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  choose  to  bestow.  Plant  a  vine  this  fall. 


The  Feathered  Hyacinth. 

The  plant  represented  in  the  engraving  was 
sent  to  us  last  spring  for  a  name,  not  only  by 
amateur  cultivators,  but  by  persons  well  versed 
in  botany.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  should 
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THE  FEATHERED  HYACINTH. 

puzzle  a  botanist,  for  that  which  passes  for  a 
flower  has  so  completely  changed  from  the 
natural  condition  of  things  that  all  traces  of 
flower  structure  are  lost.  It  is  a  monstrous  va¬ 
riety  of  Muscari  comosum,  a  plant  closely  related 
to  the  well-known  Grape  Hyacinth.  The  va¬ 
riety  known  as  Feathered  Hyacinth  is  not  a 
garden  monstrosity,  but  is  known  in  the  wild 
state.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  planted 
with  other  hardy  bulbs.  Strong  bulbs  throw  up 
stems  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing  a  broad,  pur¬ 
plish  cluster  of  curiously  confused  and  malform¬ 
ed  flowers  ;  these  are  branched,  twisted,  crisped, 
and  fringed,  in  such  a  way  as  can  happen  only 
to  a  flower  gone  thoroughly  crazy.  Some  have 
likened  the  appearance  it  presents  to  that  of 
coral.  The  French  call  it  Lilas  de  terre,  Ground 
Lilac,  and  the  cluster  at  a  distance  has  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  lilac  cluster  both  in  form  and 
color.  It  bloom's  in  May  and  June,  and  makes 
an  excellent  flower  for  bouquets.  The  bulbs  are 
sold  by  the  seedsmen  at  5  and  10  cents  each  ; 
and  are  usually  catalogued  under  the  anti¬ 
quated  name  of  hyacintlms  plumosus.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  genus  Muscari,  which  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Hyacintlms.  Others  of  the  genus 
have  a  tendency  to  run  into  unsual  forms;  we 
have  seen  the  common  Grape  Hyacinth  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  cluster  bearing 
malformed  flowers,  but  not  of  sufficient  beauty 
to  warrant  its  propagation  as  a  distinct  variety. 
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Very  Young1  Children  at  Funerals. 


Some  of  us  have  learned  a  lesson  lately,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  children  too  young  to  understand  about 
death.  Little  Florence  was  not  three  years  old 
when  her  baby  brother  died.  So  long  as  his  little 
body  lay  in  his  crib  she  showed  no  particular  grief, 
probably  supposing  that  he  would  soon  awake. 
But  when  strangers  took  him  from  the  house,  in 
his  coilin,  she  began  to  be  seriously  troubled.  At 
the  grave  her  distress  was  so  keen  that  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it  must  have  felt  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  in  allowing  her  to  be  present. 
‘‘Don’t  put  my  little  brother  in  that  hole,”  she 
screamed  in  piercing  tones,  and  no  one  could  calm 
her.  She  was  afterwards  told  that  little  brother 
had  gone  to  heaven ;  but  no  one  could  disabuse  her 
mind  of  the  belief  that  heaven  is  in  that  dark  hole 
where  she  saw  his  coffin  lowered.  When  her  moth¬ 
er  told  me  about  it,  assuring  me  that  she  should 
never  again  allow  so  young  a  child  to  receive  such 
a  shock,  I  thought  with  a  new  impulse  of  affection 
of  that  sympathizing  mother  (mentioned  in  the 
May  Agriculturist)  who  dressed  the  grave  of  her 
friend’s  child  with  evergreen  boughs  and^  flowers, 
so  that  all  appearance  of  a  “  bare  open  grave  ”  was 
removed,  and  the  little  coffin  was  gently  placed  in 
“  a  bed  of  sweetest  flowers.” 

Little  Florence  came  running  to  me  the  other 
day  to  report  what  a  kind-hearted  friend  had  told 
her— something  about  “oh!  such  pitty  flowers, 
and  oh  !  so  many  pitty  things  to  play  with — oh  ! 
so  nice  1”  “  Who  has  theni  ?”  I  asked,  not  know¬ 

ing  what  she  was  talking  about.  “  Little  brother, 
down  in  heaven,”  she  answered.  “  Down!"  Well, 
that  may  be  as  well  as  to  say  “  up  in  heaven,”  in  a 
literal  sense.  I  was  glad  that  the  little  one  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  idea  of  heaven  that  made  it  seem  a  pleas¬ 
ant  home  to  her  childish  comprehension.  Perhaps 
she  wih  some  day  be  able  to  conceive  of  a  brighter 
entrance  to  that  happy  land  than  the  gaping  grave 
6he  saw,  and  her  nervous  system  may  possibly  have 
received  no  shock  nor  strain  from  which  it  will  not 
ultimately  recover ;  but  it  would  be  kindness  to 
the  little  ones  and  kindness  to  all  bereaved  ones, 
if  everything  reasonable  should  be  done  to  lessen 
the  grim  ghastliness  of  death  and  make  it  seem 
what  it  really  is,  only  a  natural  change,  though 
sometimes,  in  a  certain  sense,  premature,  from  one 
department  of  our  Father’s  universe  to  another.  R. 


Fig.  1.— SIMPLE  MATCII-SAFE. 

Matches  and  their  Safe-Keeping. 


Friction  matches  allow  us  to  kindle  a  fire  with 
the  least  possible  trouble.  House-keepers  of  the 
present  day  know  but  little  of  the  difficulty  those 


of  older  times  had  in  getting  a  lire,  and  of  the  care 
exercised  in  keeping  it.  Perhaps  some  can  recol¬ 
lect  how  cautiously  the  coals  were  covered  with 
ashes  at  night,  that  the  embers  might  be  ready  to 
start  the  morning  fire;  and  when  with  all  the  care  l  he 


Fig.  2.— double  match-safe. 
coals  were  found  dead,  how  irksome  it  was  to  go 
of  a  cold  morning  to  a  distant  neighbor’s  to  “  bor¬ 
row  some  tire,”  and  convey  it  home  in  a  pan  or 


shovel,  in  order  that  the  household  machinery 
might  be  once  more  set  in  motion.  But  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  matches  has  done  away  with  all  this,  and 
now  a  scratch  with  a  match  brings  the  needed  ser¬ 
vant  to  do  our  bidding.  The  increased  facility  in 
obtaining  lire  has  brought  with  it  increased  danger. 
The  scratch  that  will  bring  the  friendly  fire  will 
also  bring  the  fire  fiend  to  burn  and  destroy.  In¬ 
vestigations  by  the  proper  officers  in  our  large  cit¬ 
ies  have  shown  that  a  considerable  share  of  fires  is 
to  be  attributed  to  carelessness  with  matches. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  caution  exercised  in 
keeping  matches,  whether  the  stock  for  future  use 
or  those  kept  at  hand  to  supply  the  daily  needs.  A 
match  carelessly  dropped  may  be  ignited  by  the 
tread  of  the  next  passer,  and  give  rise  to  a  con¬ 
flagration,  or  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
child,  and  thus  be  the  cause  of  disaster.  Rats  have 
been  known  to  carry  matches  to  their  holes  and 
thus  add  to  their  general  mischievous  ways  by  turn¬ 
ing  incendiaries.  When  a  stock  of  matches  is  kept 
on  hand  they  should  be  stored  where  none  but  the 
proper  persons  can  have  access  to  them,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger 
of  ignition  by  accident.  We  keep  them  in  a  tin 
box.  Equal  care  should  be  taken  with  those  kept 
at  hand  for  frequent  use.  Leaving  them  about 
upon  the  mantle-shelf  and  in  similar  places  should 
not  be  tolerated.  There  are  match-safes  of  various 
designs  sold  at  the  stores  which  may  be  had  at  lit¬ 
tle  expense,  but  any  box  or  receptacle  that  can  be 
affixed  in  a  convenient  place  will  do  as  well.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  the  match-safe  in  a  fixed 
place,  and  have  it  understood  that  matches  are  to 
be  found  there  and  no  where  else.  It  is  advisable 


that  the  receptacle  have  a  rough  surface  for  scratch¬ 
ing  the  matches  upon,  as  this  will  prevent  much 
disfiguring  of  the  woodwork.  In  rooms  where 
there  is  no  fire  it*Ts  better  to  have  a  place  to  receive 
the  ends  of  burnt  matches.  A  half-consumed 
match  is  a  small  thing,  but  neat  persons  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  all  doubt 
upon  the  matter  is  done  away  with  if  a  receptacle 
is  provided.  We  give  figures  of  match-safes  in 
which  some  ornamental  work  is  introduced.  They 
will  serve  as  suggestions  to  those  who  would  like 
to  make  such  articles.  Their  woods  of  various 
kinds,  including  cigar-box  material,  are  easily 
worked  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  and  a  fine  saw. 
The  cylindrical  receptacles  shown  iu  fig.  2,  may  be 
made  out  of  the  round  wooden  match-boxes. 
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Training1  Children  to  Work. 

1ST  FAITU  IiOCHESTEK. 


A  little  girl  of  twelve  came  to  live  with  me  a  few 
weeks,  doing  household  chores  for  her  board.  I 
thought  I  should  teach  her  just  howto  wash  the 
dishes,  but  some  engagements  prevented  my  doing 
so  on  the  first  occasion  of  her  officiating  at  the  dish- 
pan.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  after  she  had  finished 
the  task,  and  looked  to  see  how  the  work  was  done. 
The  sink  was  dry  and  clean.  It  actually  was  a  plain 
kitchen  table,  but  “sink”  reads  so  much  better! 
And  every  body  knows  that,  theoretically,  dishes 
should  be  washed  in  a  good  sink  with  racks  and 
drains,  and  convenient  supplies  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  I  felt  of  the  dish-pan  and  dish-cloth.  Both 
were  guiltless  of  grease  and  properly  cared  for. 
The  tumblers  and  spoons  and  forks  looked  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were  free  from 
spot.  I  did  not  ask  the  child  how  she  had  done 
her  work.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  I  let 
her  go  on  as  her  mother  had  taught  her. 

Theni  hired  a  “young  lady”  to  do  my  work. 
She  knew  how — oh,  yes!  of  course  she  did — to  do 
everything;  sol  did  not  venture  any  suggestions 
at  first.  But  such  discomfort  and  uncertainty  as 
we  all  felt  about  everything  she  undertook !  And 
somehow,  I  had  an  impression  all  of  the  time,  that 
she  disliked  work,  and  was  unused  to  it,  and  might 
lame  her  back,  or  hurt  herself  in  someway;  so 
thought  I  had  better  do  everything  that  was  hard 
and  disagreeable  myself. 

No  doubt  the  difference  in  the  working  habits  of 
these  two  girls  was  owing  in  great  part  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  natural  temperament;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  their  home  training  had  not  been  at  all  alike. 
There  is  every  variety  of  talent  among  children. 
Some  have  much  more  executive  force  than  others. 
Such  children  are  “always  getting  into  mischief,” 
and  it  is  hard  to  bear  with  their  restlessness  and 
its  results.  But  this  tendency  to  activity  may  be 
made  to  take  a  useful  turn  quite  early  in  life,  if 
properly  directed.  Whatever  the  child’s  tempera¬ 
ment,  it  has  a  right  to  such  an  education  of  its  fac¬ 
ulties  as  will  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself  and  be 
useful  to  others  in  after  life.  A  parent  has  no  right 
to  mark  out  a  child’s  future  career  and  educate  it 
especially  for  that ;  but  there  are  certain  things  that 
are  necessary  to  be  done  anywhere,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  general  and  individual  welfare. 

It  is  not  so  necessary  that  a  child  be  taught  how 
to  do  each  particular  thing,  as  that  it  be  trained 
to  clo  something  very  carefully  and  thoroughly ,  and 
that  it  be  taught  perseverance.  It  is  a  great  lesson 
when  a  child  has  once  learned  how  much  more  en¬ 
joyment  there  is  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  with  ae~ 
curac‘3',  or  with  skill,  than  in  doing  it  in  a  half-way, 
bungling  fashion.  Don’t  require  too  much  at  first. 
It  maybe  a  bit  of  over  sewing.  The  first  stint 
should  be  a  small  one,  a  single  inch,  perhaps,  with 
the  promise  of  some  little  treat  when  the  stitches 
are  all  made  evenly.  Criticise  kindly  and  sympa- 
thizingly,  but  never  say  “  well  done,”  until  it  is 
well  done.  Pick  it  out  over  and  over,  if  need  be, 
until  the  thing  is  right,  and  if  the  work  gets  soiled 
in  the  process,  say  nothing  about  it ;  children  are 
so  easily  discouraged  in  their  first  efforts.  Over¬ 
praise  is  just  about  as  bad.  Genuine  sympathy  is 
the  right  thing,  joined  with  firmness  in  what  we 
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know  to  be  for  the  child’s  good.  We  ought  to  use 
judgment  in  giving  a  task  to  a  child,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  carry  the  task  through  without  getting 
perfectly  sick  of  that  kind  of  work.  If  we  become 
convinced  that  the  task  set  is  really  too  great  for 
the  child’s  powers  of  endurance,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  we  had  better  tell  the  little  one  that 
we  have  changed  our  mind  and  that  it  need  not  go 
on  ;  for  it  is  not  well  to  simply  cease  insisting  upon 
the  performance  of  the  task,  leaving  the  child  to  a 
guilty  consciousness  of  having  failed  in  what  was 
required  of  it.  But,  oil  dear !  how  children  will 
‘‘  beg  oif!”  Katie  knows  it  will  take  her  all  day  to 
pick  up  the  buttons  she  has  just  spilled,  and  Sam¬ 
my  is  just  as  sure  that  it  will  make  him  sick  to  pick 
up  a  basket  full  of  chips.  Don’t  be  impatient  with 
them.  Children  will  be  childish — those,  at  least, 
who  are  destined  to  grow  up.  It  is  our  business, 
patiently  to  teach  them  to  be  reasonable.  En¬ 
courage  them.  Let  them  know  of  something  very 
nice  that  is  going  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  but¬ 
tons  or  chips  are  picked  up.  Under  the  influence 
of  happy  expectation,  the  task — over  which  they 
had  been  dawdling  with  tears — will  be  finished  in 
a  twinkling.  When  it  is  done,  before  the  treat 
comes,  call  their  attention  to  the  smallness  of  the 
task  when  resolutely  undertaken. 

Children  who  have  been  trained  to  observe  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  to  be  careful  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  work,  to  plan  their  work  before  be¬ 
ginning  it,  and  to  persevere  in  what  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  will  make  good,  faithful  workers  in  al¬ 
most  any  department.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  with  rapidity,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness.  A  great  wrong  is  done  to  children 
when  they  arc  overworked  by  avaricious  parents  ; 
but  it  is  also  wrong  to  allow  children  to  grow  up 
with  untrained  powers  and  shiftless  habits. 


To  Catch,  Dress,  and  Cook  a  Chicken. 

It  is  not  easy  to  catch  a  chicken  in  the  day-time, 
unless  you  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is  one  good 
way :  In  the  bottom  of  a  pail. put  a  few  kernels  of 
corn  or  a  few  bread  crumbs.  Tip  over  the  pail  on 
its  side,  and  hold  it  so,  standing  behind  the  bottom 
of  the  pail.  When  Biddy  walks  into  the  trap  to 
get  the  corn,  reach  over  and  seize  her  by  the  tail. 
If  you  wring  the  chicken’s  neck,  do  it  so  thorough¬ 
ly,  that  the  poor  creature  will  not  come  to  con¬ 
sciousness  when  half-picked.  Hold  it  by  the  head, 
and  swing  it  around  and  around,  until  it  is  quite 
dead.  It  can  be  picked  more  rapidly  aud  with  no 
trouble  from  vermin — if,  unfortunately,  the  fowl  is 
infested  with  them — after  dipping  it  all  over  in 
scalding  water.  Those  who  save  the  feathers  for 
their  own  use  or  for  sale,  prefer  to  pick  them  dry, 
and  this  is  most  easily  done  while  the  chicken  is 
still  warm.  After  all  the  feathers  aud  pinfeathers 
are  removed,  pass  the  fowl  through  a  blaze — a  pa¬ 
per  burned  on  the  hearth  or  a  lighted  candle — to 
singe  olf  the  hairs  from  the  skin. 

Now  there  is  a  chance  for  skill  and  the  pleasure 
that  results  from  the  use  of  skill,  in  separating  the 
joints  of  the  fowl.  Take  off  the  head,  and  cut 
away  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  around  the  union 
of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the  outer  skin.  Make 
this  opening  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand, 
and  you  can  gently  draw  out  the  entrails,  crop  and 
all,  in  one  mass.  Most  people  cook  the  liver  and 
heart.  In  removing  the  legs  and  wings,  you  will 
soon  see  how  neatly  the  muscles  cleave  apart  so 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  cutting  to  do.  Cut 
through  the  flesh  of  these  limbs  at  the  joints,  and 
then  break  the  joints  apart,  cutting  the  ligaments. 
There  is  a  small  place  in  the  backbone,  where  it 
may  bo  easily  broken.  Try  to  separate  the  “  wish¬ 
bone  ”  from  the  shoulders  and  breastbone,  for  the 
children’s  sake.  Then  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate 
the  breast  and  back,  and  to  sever  the  neck  from  the 
back.  The  pieces  should  then  be  washed. 

There  are  many  good  ways  of  cooking  chickens. 
This  is  the  last  one  I  have  learned,  and  very  good. 
It  is  an  easy  way.  Put  a  spoonful  of  butter  in  the 
bottom  of  a  frying  pan,  lay  in  the  pieces,  cover  it, 
and  set  it  in  the  oven.  Turn  the  pieces  several 
times  while-  cooking.  When  done,  take  out  the 


chicken,  turn  oil'  nearly  all  of  the  fat  if  there  is 
much  of  it,  aud  make  a  gravy  of  the  remainder  by 
adding  a  teacup  of  water;  thicken,  when  boiling, 
with  a  thin  paste  of  flour  and  water. 

I  doubt  if  this  is  quite  as  wholesome  as  the  com¬ 
mon  chicken-stew.  Put  the  pieces  in  a  kettle  with 
water  enough  to  cover  all.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil 
rather  slowly  and  simmer  gently  until  very  tender, 
adding  boiling  water  whenever  any  is  needed  to 
prevent  burning.  Before  it  is  quite  done,  salt  the 
whole.  Take  up  the  pieces,  when  very  tender,  and 
make  a  gravy  of  the  broth  by  thickening  it  and 
adding  a  little  sweet  cream.  This  broth  should 
always  be  skimmed  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  and 
all  the  fat  floating  upon  the  surface  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  spoon  before  it  is  salted.  Chicken 
fat  is  not  very  palatable,  and  when  it  is  “  tried,”  it 
makes  a  good  oil  for  many  domestic  uses.  K. 


Cooking1  Egg-Plants. 

Though  the  season  for  Egg-plant  is  about  over, 
we  print  for  future  reference  the  following  Creole 
style  of  cooking  the  vegetable,  furnished  by  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Howard,  Pike  Co.,  Miss.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  recipes  for  other  Creole  dishes  which 
Mrs.  II.  offers  to  send.  She  says  :  “  Take  six  Egg¬ 
plants,  cut  lengthwise  (through  the  stem  as  well), 
and  soak  them  half  an  hour  in  salt  water,  boil  until 
tender;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  score  them  slightly 
around  the  edges  before  boiling.  When  tender  dig- 
out  the  center  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  skins, 
which  will  then  be  left  hollow  with  a  handle  like 
an  oval  frying-pan.  Take  abaut  a  pound  of  light 
bread  (some  prefer  more  and  some  less),  soak  in 
water  until  soft,  and  then  squeeze  out,  mix  with 
the  contents  of  the  Egg-fruit,  kneading  thoroughly 
together,  season  with  salt,  red  pepper  pods  chop¬ 
ped,  and  one  minced  onion.  Put  into  a  frying-pan 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  lard,  and  stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  until  the  lard  is  well  mixed  in  ;  then 
pack  the  mixture  in  the  skins  that  have  been  emp¬ 
tied.  Brown  aud  roll  bread  crumbs,  and  sprinkle 
thickly  over  the  top  of  each,  put  a  few  specks  of 
lard  over  each,  and  put  in  the  oven  and  brown  nice¬ 
ly.  Or  you  can  pack  the  mixture  in  a  shallow  tin 
or  pie-plate,  and  bake.  Or  you  can  keep  it  in  the 
frying-pan,  allowing  it  to  brown  into  a  cake.” — 
The  direction  to  “take  six  Egg-plants,”  shows 
that  the  small  variety  is  still  in  use  in  Mississippi. 
One  of  our  Improved  New  York  Purples  is  large 
enough  for  a  good-sized  family. 


Time  for  Heading. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER, 

Let  us  take  time  for  reading.  It  will  never  come 
if  we  wait  to  have  every  piece  of  work  finished,  aud 
every  speck  of  dirt  removed  from  each  article  we 
use.  We  can  always  find  something  else  to  do,  and 
conscientious  house-keepers,  with  little  taste  for 
mental  pursuits,  are  apt  to  make  a  great  blunder. 
“  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  rai¬ 
ment,”  which  means — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  preach 
a  wee  bit  of  a  sermon — that  you  yourself,  with  all 
your  immortal  faculties,  are  of  vastly  more  im¬ 
portance  than  your  house  and  furniture,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  cookery;  and  these  are  utterly  worthless 
if  they  serve  as  hindrance,  instead  of  helps  to  your 
individual  human  culture.  No  kind  of  labor  is  de¬ 
grading  if  done  from  a  worthy  motive,  and  no  mo¬ 
tive  can  be  nobler  than  the  womanly  desire  to  make 
a  pleasant  home.  With  this  end  in  view — with  love 
as  a  prompter — washing  and  darning  and  scrubbing- 
arc  all  elevated  from  drudgery  to  a  nobler  place. 
But  our  homes  cannot  bo  properly  attractive  arid 
profitable  to  our  families  if  we  ourselves  are  dull 
and  luirrassed.  Our  brothers  aud  fathers  arid  hus¬ 
bands  and  sous  need  cheerful  and  intelligent  com¬ 
panions  at  home,  far  more  than  they  need  nice  din¬ 
ners  and  spotless  linen.  It  is  necessary  that  good 
home-makers  and  keepers  should  read  and  reflect, 
aud  listen  and  converse. 

What  shall  we  read  ?  Whatever  really  helps  us 
along,  whether  it  be  history,  science,  philosophy, 
or  morals.  I  can’t  read  hard  books  when  I  am  tired. 


Sometimes  for  several  weeks  the  cares  and  labors 
of  housekeeping  and  maternity  take  so  much  of 
•  my  strength  that  mental  labor  is  impossible,  and 
then  I  take  what  I  call  easy  reading— good  stories 
and  the  lighter  newspaper  articles.  But  if  we  live 
on  light  reading  entirely  we  cannot  expect  to  gain 
in  mental  strength  and  growth. 

Do  you  know  what  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  that,  though 
your  school-days  are  long  past,  your  intellectual 
growth  is  still  going  on  ?  The  lessons  of  our  own 
experience  are  most  valuable,  I  know,  but  good 
books  are  great  helps.  From  them  we  get  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 

How  to  Roast  a  Pig. 

BY  MRS.  “j.  W.  T.” 


Charles  Lamb  wrote  a  “  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig.”  He  introduces  the  article  with  an  anecdote 
of  a  Chinaman  named  Ho-ti,  and  his  son  named 
Bo-bo.  One  day  Ho-ti  went  away,  leaving  the 
boy  Bo-bo  to  watch  the  hut  and  a  fine  litter  of 
young  pigs.  Boy  fashion,  lie  got  to  playing  with 
fire  and  dropped  some  sparks  into  a  bundle  of 
straw,  which  soon  reduced  their  humble  abode  to 
ruins.  Bo-bo  was  in  consternation,  not  so  much 
at  the  loss  of  the  building,  as  at  the  death  of  the 
young  pigs.  While  thinking  what  kind  of  a  story 
to  invent  in  order  to  divert  the  wrath  of  his  father, 
whom  he  felt  certain  would  beat  him  unmerci¬ 
fully,  lie  happened  unconsciously  to  grasp  a  leg  of 
one  of  the  burnt  pigs,  and  as  it  scorched  his  fin¬ 
gers,  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  tasted  the 
crackling  which  had  come  away  from  the  roasted  leg. 

He  fell  to  work  with  a  will,  aud  piece  after  piece 
of  the  pig  found  its  way  down  his  throat.  He  did 
not  come  to  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  un¬ 
til  he  felt  the  blows  from  his  father’s  cudgel. 

“Tou  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there 
devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt 
me  down  three  houses  with  your  dog’s  tricks,  and 
be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and 
I  know  not  what.  What  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?” 

“  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig !  Do  come  and  taste 
how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Ho-ti  had  tasted  the  pig, 
allured  as  much  by  the  delicious  smell  as  by  Bo-bo’s 
arguments;  and  roast  pig  has  ever  since  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  daintiest  luxuries  of  the  world. 

To  be  in  its  prime,  the  pig  to  be  roasted  should 
be  not  less  than  a  month  old,  aud  certainly  not 
more  than  five  weeks.  The  nearer  to  the  length  of 
a  moon’s  journey,  the  better.  It  should  be  killed 
and  dressed  the  day  before  it  is  required  to  be 
cooked  and  eaten.  It  will  deteriorate  in  flavor  if 
kept  longer,  and  a  shorter  time  would  not  allow  of 
its  getting  cold  and  firm,  which  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant.  Caution  the  butcher  to  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  large  an  opening,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  pig  in  good  shape  if  the  bones  of  the  hips  and 
chest  are  divided.  The  head  should  not  be  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  feet  should  also  remain.  The  brains 
may  be  removed  by  opening  the  head  from  the  un¬ 
der  side,  and  returning  the  parts  to  shape  with  the 
aid  of  skewers  and  string.  The  feet  should  be 
doubled  under  the  body,  and  the  pig  should  sit  on 
them  while  in  the  oveu.  When  the  force-meat  is 
all  in,  stitch  up  tire  opening  securely. 

Put  the  pig  into  a  hot  oven,  with  no  water  in  the 
pan,  nor  gravy  of  any  kind.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  a  little  warm,  rub  it  over  with  a  little 
butter  confined  in  a  muslin  bag;  a  tablespoouftil 
will  be  enough.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  all  the  roast¬ 
ing  is  complete.  From  two  to  three  hours  will  be 
required  to  cook  it,  but  when  of  a  fine  brown — 
sides,  feet  and  all,  it  is  probably  done. 

If  onions  arc  relished  by  the  family,  the  force¬ 
meat  for  stuffing,  will  bo  made  as  follows  :  Grate 
into  crumbs  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  and  add  to  them 
two  good  sized  onions  chopped  very  fine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  pulverized  sage,  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  form  into  a  large  ball,  and  put  inside  the 
body  of  the  pig.  Onion  sauce,  apple  sauce,  aud  pota¬ 
toes  boiled  whole,  with  the  gravy  from  the  pan  after 
the  fat  is  removed,  are  the  usual  accompaniments. 
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Queer  IBeople. 

BY  “  CAItLETON.” 

There  ore  some  very  queer  people  iu  the  world.  I  dare 
say  that  if  I  were  to  go  through  the  country  I  should  find 
In  every  town  somebody  whom  the  people  call  “  queer,” 
who  have  some  crotchet  or  other  in  their  heads.  I  knew 


a  man  once  who  thought  there  was  a  bottle  attached  to 
his  nose  by  a  string,  and  when  he  was  walking  through 
the  street  held  his  hands  before  him  to  protect  it.  “  Be 
careful  of  my  bottle,” — he  would  say  when  he  was  in  a 
crowd.  It  was  a  reality  to  him.  He  could  see  it.  It  was 
no  use  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  whim.  It  was  no  use  to 
take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  string,  for  it  would  in¬ 
stantly  grow  together  again.  Ho  doctor  could  remove  it. 
I  never  knew  how  the  bottle  came  there  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  nor  what  use  it  was  to  him,  but  he  came  to  consider 
it  as  a  part  of  himself  and  was  loath  to  part  with  it.  He 
was  an  old  man  and  the  children  used  to  call  him  “Old 
Bottle.”  He  was  a  monomaniac.  He  was  all  right  on 
every  other  subject  but  insane  on  that.  But  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  are  queer  without  being  insane. 

Some  of  the  queerest  people,  that  I  ever  saw,  live  in 
India,  and  are  called  Jains.  They  build  asylums  for  cows, 
horses,  donkeys,  cats,  and  dogs,  just  as  we  build  them 
for  sick  folks,  for  orphan  children,  and  for  old  people. 
If  you  ever  visit  Bombay,  you  will  find  one  of  their  estab¬ 
lishments  there,  consisting  of  sheds  built  around  a  large 
square  containing  several  acres  of  ground.  At  first  sight 
you  might  think  it  was  a  cattle  show — the  sheds  being 
arranged  like  the  cattle  pens,  horse  stalls,  and  poultry 
coops,  at  our  State  and  County  fairs.  Or  you  might  think 
it  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  live-stock.  Walking 
around  the  inclosure  you  will  see  some  poor  old  cows,  so 
thin  that  you  can  almost  look  through  them — nothing  but 
skin  and  bones.  They  do  not  give  milk— they  arc  too 
old  for  that.  In  some  of  the  other  pens,  you  will  see  a 
lot  of  old  horses— knock-kneed,  spavined,  foundered, 
blind,  wheezy — so  old  and  poor  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
do  not  knock  them  on  the  head  and  give  them  to  tne 
crows.  Farther  along  you  will  find  hens  and  roosters. 
The  hens  are  too  old  to  lay  eggs,  and  the  roosters  so  old 
and  tough  that  it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  ever  cook  the 
toughness  out  of  them.  In  other  pens  you  see  hundreds 
of  mean,  mangy  curs,  full  of  fleas,  snapping  and  snarling 
at  each  other  ;  you  will  think  that  a  premium  has  been 
offered  for  the  meanest  instead  of  the  best  dog,  and  that 
the  people  have  brought  in  all  the  ugliest  puppies  in  the 
country.  And  so  with  the  cows,  horses,  and  chickens. 

But  it  is  not  a  cattle  show  such  as  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  although  it  is  a  showing  of  stock  such  as  you  can  find 
no  where  except  in  the  East.  It  is  an  asylum — a  hospi¬ 
tal — not  a  place,  however,  to  cure  diseased  animals,  but 
an  establishment  where  they  are  taken  care  of  through 
life — not  because  the  horses  have  been  good  roadsters, 
or  the  curs  faithful  dogs,  but  because  the  people  who  have 
built  the  establishment  are  a  queer  set.  I  have  heard 
Jhat  they  also  have  hospitals  for  insects,  though  I  did  not 


see  them.  But  I  saw  the  cattle,  fowls,  and  horses.  The 
Jains  never  kill  any  thing — not  even  a  mosquito,  if  they 
can  help  it.  They  may  do  it  by  accident,  but  never  in¬ 
tentionally.  A  swarm  of  mosquitoes  might  present  their 
bills  and  take  their  fill  of  blood  out  of  the  veins  of  these 
queer  people,  and  they  would  not  give  them  a  slap  for 
fear  of  hurting  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers  or 
somebody  else  !  I  dare  say  that  you  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  this,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 

These  people  have  a  strange  belief— quite  as  strange  as 


that  of  the  old  man  who  thought  he  had  a  bottle  on  his 
nose ;  they  think  that  when  a  human  being  dies  his  soul 
goes  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  bird,  reptile,  or  insect, 
and  that  if  they  kill  any  thing  they  will  be  hurting  some¬ 
body  who  once  lived  in  this  world.  If  they  should  give 
a  donkey  a  kick,  who  knows  that  it  might  not  be  a  kick 
at  their  grandfather  ?  or  that  a  blow  given  with  a  stick  or 
stone  at  a  hen  might  not  fall  on  their  grandmother  1  They 
never  brush  down  the  cobwebs  from  the  corners  of  their 
rooms,  nor  drive  the  spiders  away,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
their  relatives  in  the  other  world,  who  come  back  and  spin 
their  webs  in  the  houses  where  they  once  lived,  to  be 
near  those  whom  they  loved.  The  fleas  that  hop  and 
skip  so  nimbly,  and  tickle  you  so  delicately,  may  be  old 
schoolmates  1  If  you  catch  them  it  will  not  do  for  you 
to  pinch  their  heads,  for  possibly  you  may  have  your 
head  pinched  by  and  by  1  Some  of  these  queer  people, 
when  they  walk  along  the  streets,  look  very  carefully  for 
fear  of  stepping  on  ants; — not  only  the  little  busy  workers 
iu  the  sand,  but  their  aunt  Rachel,  Mary  or  Lucy  or 
somebody  else’s  aunt.  Of  course,  if  you  believed  as  these 
poor  people  do,  you  would  not  want  to  do  so  ungallant  a 
thing  as  to  crush  them  beneath  your  feet,  not  even  if  they 
did  pull  your  hair  when  they  combed  it,  or  made  you 
walk  straight  in  childhood. 

I  saw  in  one  of  the  asylums  a  great  baboon  that  grinned 
when  I  came  near  him  perhaps  he  recognized  me  as  a 
man  and  a  brother  1  There  were  half  a  dozen*  fat  hogs 
snoozing  in  their  pens — like  grandfathers  taking  a  nap 
after  dinner.  Roosters  were  smoothing  out  their  feath¬ 
ers  and  strutting  round  the  yard,  reminding  me  of  dandies 
who  are  continually  feeling  of  their  neckties  or  looking 
at  their  kid  gloves  to  see  if  they  are  all  right.  The  sight 
was  not  near  so  pleasant  as  it  is  to  see  a  cattle,  horse,  and 
poultry  show.  That  is  real  pleasure,  but  this  was  pain¬ 
ful  ;  for  the  poor  creatures  who  set  up  this  hospital  did  it 
from  religious  motives,  and  they  tended  the  old  and  yelp¬ 
ing  puppies  as  a  religious  duty.  They  believed  that  it 
would  add  to  their  pleasure  in  this  world  and  secure  their 
happiness  in  the  future  life.  How  much  better  it  would 
be,  if  instead  of  keeping  the  breath  of  life  in  old  don¬ 
keys,  or  taking  care  of  sick  pigs,  they  were  to  do  what 
they  could  for  their  fellow  creatures  who  are  not  able  to 
help  themselves  1  Iu  visiting  these  asylums  you  see  the 
incalculable  difference  between  this  religion  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  one  spends  its  efforts  in  taking  care  of  ani¬ 
mals,  to  the  neglect  of  human  beings,  and  the  other  goes 
out  to  the  poor,  the  degraded,  the  sick,  and  dying,  and 
bestows  its  blessings  everywhere. 

You  find  other  queer  people  in  the  East — some  who 
never  pare  their  finger  nails,  but  let  them  grow  as  long 


as  they  will,  just  as  you  sometimes  see  peculiar  persons 
in  this  country  who  never  cut  their  hair.  Those  Eastern 
fanatics  think  that  to  have  one  or  two  long  finger  nails  is 
genteel.  They  do  not  let  them  all  grow  long,  for,  were 
they  to  do  so  they  would  not  be  able  to  use  their  hands. 
Only  one  or  two  on  the  left  hand  are  allowed  to  grow, 
and  you  sometimes  see  them  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 
These  fellows  do  not  work,  but  live  a  genteel  life, 
giving  pretty  much  all  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  nails.  There  is  another  set  of  queer  people  who 
think  that  they  are  very  holy.  They  sit  by  the  road  side 
with  ashes  and  dirt  daubed  on  their  faces  and  bodies  and 
beg  of  the  passers  by.  They  make  long  pilgrimages, 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  meritorious  act.  Some  of  them  climb  up  into  a  tree 
and  hang  head  downwards  by  the  hour  together,  until  the 
blood  is  ready  to  burst  from  their  temples.  Others  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  small  cup,  dip  it  full  of  water  and 
carry  it  hundreds  of  miles  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  head  of  a 
hideous  image.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  laugh  at  their 
absurdities,  but  they  have  their  laugh  at  us.  They  think 
it  very  queer  that  men  and  women  in  this  country  should 
walk  arm  in  arm.  Such  a  thing  was  never  seen  in  the 
East.  They  think  it  very  strange  that  we  wear  stove-pipe 
hats  and  kid  gloves,  and  swailow-tailed  coats.  But  the 
strangest  of  all  to  them  is  our  changes  of  fashion.  In 
their  country,  fashions  never  change ;  but  we  are  such  a 
changeable  people  that  we  must  have  a  new  fashion  al¬ 
most  every  day.  I  once  heard  of  a  farmer  who  bought  a 
bonnet  for  his  wife,  and  drove  home  just  as  fast  as  he 
could.  His  wagon  made  such  a  racket  that  everybody 
rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  thought 
somebody  was  sick  and  lie  was  after  the  doctor.  “  Is 

your  wife  sick  ?” — shouted  a  neighbor “  No.  I’ve  got 

a  new  bonnet  for  my  wife  and  I  am  hurrying  home  for 
fear  it  will  be  out  of  fashion  before  I  get  there  I”  But  in 
Eastern  lands  the  fashions  are  the  same  to-day  that  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Judging  from  some  of  the 
old  buildings  and  monuments  that  we  see  there,  which 
are  covered  with  figures,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fashions 
had  not  changed  much  for  two  or  even  three  thousand 
years.  What  queer  people!  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
say  so.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  want  to  dress  as  my 
grandfather  did,  or  as  the  people  did  a  thousand  years 
ago  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  many  girls  think  that  their  grand¬ 
mothers  in  their  frilled  lace  caps  and  short  waisted  dress¬ 
es  were  perfect  frights.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some¬ 
body  by  and  by  said  the  same  about  us. 


New  Pimzles  to  I»e  Answered. 


No.  395.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Good  advice  which  would 
save  much  trouble  if  followed. 


No.  39(5.  niustrated  Rebus.— Giving  a  maxim  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  carefiuly  heeded, 
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SMOKING  OUT  SQUIRRELS  . — Drawn  BY  J.  BolleS. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Most  boys  are  natural-born  hunters.  Almost  every  one 
of  you  looks  with  a  feeling  something  like  envy  upon  a 
brother  who  is  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  gun. 
How  you  would  like  to  go  out  hunting  squirrels  or  rab¬ 
bits  with  a  gun !  But  as  you  cannot  do  that,  you  set  traps 
for  the  rabbits  and  try  to  circumvent  the  squirrels  by 
smoking  them  out  of  the  quarters  they  have  chosen  for 
the  winter.  Rabbits  are  fair  game,  as  they  do  much  mis¬ 
chief,  and  trapping  them  will  prevent  injury  to  young 
trees  in  the  orchard.  But  the  squirrels,  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  do  much  harm ;  but  as  they  make  a  very  good 
pie,  we  suppose  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  game, 
and  that  boys  are  not  much  to  blame  for  trying  to  capture 
them.  Probably  the  squirrels,  if  they  were  consulted, 
might  be  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  for 
them  after  they  have  put  away  their  winter’s  stock  of 
nuts  in  the  most  comfortable  of  hollow  trees  to  have  all 
their  nice  plans  for  the  winter  disturbed.  The  very  spir¬ 
ited  picture  which  Mr.  Bolles  has  made  for  you,  tells  the 
story  of  one  way  in  which  boys  hunt  squirrels.  The 
homo  of  the  little  animals  in  a  hollow  tree  being  discov¬ 
ered,  the  boys  organize  an  expedition.  There  is  no  fun 
in  going  alone,  there  must  be  several  to  enjoy  the  sport. 
Not  only  our  boys,  but  neighbor  Jones’  hoys  must  go, 
and  if  the  Smiths  can  go  along,  all  the  better — we  will 
make  a  Saturday  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  a 
strong  bag  which  has  a  wooden  bottom  tacked  to  it, 
some  nails,  some  matches,  and  a  sharp  axe.  We  must 
first  guard  the  hole  at  the  root  of  flic  tree,  and  then 
find  out  how  far  up  the  hollow  extends.  Then  the  best 
axe-man  of  the  party  makes  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
hollow  and  tacks  the  mouth  of  the  bag  securely  over  it. 
Now  for  the  fire ;  some  sticks  are  soon  lighted ;  and  leaves 
thrown  upon  the  fire  make  a  smudge  which  goes  into 


the  hollow  tree  with  a  warning  for  the  tenants  to  quit. 
They  cannot  come  out  below,  for  the  fire  is  there,  but 
they  soon  find  the  opening  we  have  made  above,  and  a 
squeak  and  a  bounce  soon  tell  us  that  the  game  is  bagged. 
Upon  looking  at  the  picture  again,  we  do  not  think  that 
it  was  our  squirrel  hunt  that  the  artist  sketched.  These 
boys  took  a  poor  bag,  and  the  game  has  escaped.  It  is 
no  use  for  that  tall  fellow  to  try  to  stop  his  flight  with  a 
stone,  for  Mr.  Bushy  tail  will  soon  be  laughing  at  him 
from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tree.  After  all,  we  are  not 
sorry  to  see  the  little  animal  out-wit  the  boys.  Squirrels 
seem  to  enjoy  life  so  much,  and  their  ways  are  so  full  of 
activity  and  grace,  that  we  can  hardly  make  up  our  mind 
to  kill  them,  even  if  they  are  good  to  eat. 

Shelters  from  Young  IPeopIe. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  get  letters  from  our  young  read¬ 
ers.  Boys  and  girls,  particularly  quite  young  ones,  write 
just  as  they  would  talk,  say  what  they  have  to  say,  and 
then  stop.  Wo  wish  some  older  people  would  do  the 
same.  We  have  several  letters  from  little  folks  that  we 
should  like  to  answer,  did  we  know  how  to  send  a  reply. 
When  you  write  a  letter  to  us  or  to  anyone  else,  first 
put  down  the  Post-Office  address,  County,  State,  and  date. 
Learn  to  do  this  in  your  first  attempts  at  letter  writing — 
don’t  write  another  word  until  you  are  sure  that  this  is 
done.  If  this  habit  becomes  fixed  it  will  save  much 
trouble  in  after  life.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  letters — not  from  young  people,  but  from  old 
ones — that  come  to  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  in  which 
this  very  important  part  is  left  out.  These  letters  are 
usually  upon  business  matters,  of  consequence  to  the 
persons  sending  them,  and  are  of  no  more  use  than  if 


they  had  never  been  written.  Don’t  begin  by  making  a 
long  apology  for  writing— or  use  any  of  those  tedious 
phrases,  such  as  “  I  take  my  pen  in  hand.” — Most  people 
do  take  their  pen  in  hand,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
so.  State  what  you  have  to  say  clearly,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  the  suject  will  allow.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
story  to  tell,  or  an  experience  to  relate,  the  style  will  be 
different  from  that  of  a  mere  business  letter.  When  you 
have  said  what  you  have  to  say,  stop — without  any  ex¬ 
cuses.  Don’t  wind  up  by  the  information  that  “  It  is  get¬ 
ting  late,”  or  that  “  I  have  already  tired  your  patience.” 
Young  people  generally  have  letters  addressed  to  the 
care  of  their  parents,  or  some  other  person.  When  this 
is  the  case  it  should  be  distinctly  stated.  Sometimes  wo 
receive  letters  from  our  young  friends  with  the  request 
that  we  shall  “answer  right  off;”  just  as  grown  people 
say,  “reply  by  return  mail.”  As  our  letters  each  day 
may  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  each  one  of  you  must  see 
that  we  can  only  answer  the  most  important  ones  of 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  written  us  expecting  a 
reply ;  and  those  who  receive  none  must  accept  this  as  an 
apology.  We  answer  all  of  their  favors  that  we  can.  We 
often  wish  that  we  could  write  with  both  hands  at  once, 
and  that  there  were  many  more  hours  in  the  day. 

The  following  list  of  those  who  have  sent  answers  in¬ 
cludes  some  names  which  were  mislaid  some  time  ago. 
Geo.  D.  Bunyan,  C.  F.  Deibert,  C.  Murphy,  C.  G.  Newton, 
W.  II.  Sunderland,  G.  E.  Leach,  Sara  Leaurie,  L.  E.  El- 
tinge,  G.  Wormerslcy,  H.  E.  Simon,  I.  McCormick,  Min¬ 
nie  Bloss,  Wm.  Griffith,  J.  II.  Mulkey,  Bell  Greeley,  II. 
R.  &  E.  F.  Warner,  J.  C.  Slater,  W.  M.  Allaire,  A.  W. 
Kelley,  J.  W.  Lamb,  J.  C.  Morrow,  F.  Spaulding,  L.  II. 
Schley,  E.  J.  Bridge,  S.  C.  Herron,  C.  W.  Phelps. 
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1865.. 

Gross. 

...$401,941.92 

Op.  Expenses. 
$121,069.53 

1868.. 

...  864,917.57 

209,710  61 

1867.. 

..1,470,653.50 

430.913.33 

1868.. 

..2.300,767.17 

•  -i.166.54 

ISO!).. 

.  5,670,822.25 

2,  .00,523.19 

July.... .  784,099.64 

August .  806,040.00 

September .  833,412.50 


Harvey  Fisk.  A.  S.  Hatch.. 

Office  of  Fisk  &  Hatch. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  ■  Government  Securities, 

No.  5  Nassau-st.,  New-Yokk,  Oet.  8,  1870. 

The  price  of  the  last,  issues  of  Five-Twenties  to-duy  is 
11014 — that  is,  a  $1,000  bond  will  bring,  in  cash,  $1,103. 

The  price  of  Central  Pacific  Bonds  to-day  is  903|s — 
that  is,  a  $1,000  bond  can  be  bought  for  $903.75. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  well  and  economically 
managed,  and  its  revenues  are  large,  certain  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  its  earnings  since  its  beginning: 

Net. 

$280,272.39 
664,206196 
1,139,740.17 
1 ,457.600.63 
2,677,299.09 

The  earnings  of  the  main  line  for  the  current  year  will 
ex  ’.eed  $8, 000, 000,  and  are  as  follows : 

January . $413,104.41  June . $729,274.46 

February .  394.170.47 

March .  488,332.91 

April .  633.758.06 

May .  768,719.77 

The  Bonds  are  dealt  in  with  the  same  facility  as  Five- 

Twenty  bonds,  and  have  a  market  at.  all  the  great  money 
centers  in  the  world — such  as  London,  Frankfort,  Am¬ 
sterdam— and  at  the  Ncw-York  Stock  Exchange.  Vfe 
unhesitatingly  advise  our  friends  and  customers,  who 
may  be  thinking  of  making  investments,  or  exchanging 
their  Five-Twenties,  to  take  these  Bonds  as  suitable, 
safe  and  advantageous. 

We  buy  and  sell  Government  Securities  and  Central 
Pacific  Bonds,  make  collections,  and  allow  interest  on 
deposits.  Fisk  &  Hatch. 

-gra'ACTS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS.  —  No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  a  patent  Universal  Clothes 
Wringer,  and  no  one  after  one  trial  will  find  less  reason 
for  doubting  the  value  of  a  Doty  Washing  Machine.  If 
one  is  complete  and  labor-saving,  so  is  the  other.— 
Cleveland  {Ohio)  Farmer. 

nrtSSE  2SEST  GKAPE.-Of  the  new  grapes  rc- 
Jx  cently  put  before  the  public,  the  Enmelan  is  giving 
greatest  promise  of  general  success.  Like  the  Concord, 
it  has  proved  a  hardy',  vigorous  grower;  while,  in  the 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  its  fruit.it  stands  first 
among  black  grapes.  No  variety  of  fruit  is  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  the  grape,  and  none  more  easily  grown.  There¬ 
fore,  let  every  man  plant  a  vine,  and,  when  planting, 
plant  the  earliest  and  best. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Enmelan  grape  is  regularly  advertised  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  by  IIASBROUCK  &  -BUSHNELL, 
Iona,  near  Pe’ekskill,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper 

Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c .,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader ,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Aeencv  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend’it  loathe  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  least  expenditure  of  money.” 

A  History  off*  Watcli-Makmg:, 

Illustrated  with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  verv  valu¬ 
able  information  to  all  watch-wearers  and  watch-buyers, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post-paid,  by  addressing 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  7§5  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Please  state  that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Till?  PflRIOTIIW  A  large,  live,  eight  page. 
ASIIb  VMjAIOJI  JUlIl,  monthly,  religious,  and  fami¬ 
ly  paper,  containing  incidents,  records  of  providences, 
811010)163,11111810,  poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for 
young,  old.  saints,  and  sinners.  No  sectarianism,  contro¬ 
versy,  politics,  puffs,  pills,  nor  patent  medicines.  GO  cts.  a 
year;  10  copies  For  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies  84. 

Send  10  cts.  for  3  specimens  before  you  forget  it  !  Yol.  G 
begins  Jan. ’71.  180!)  pages  live  tracts,  for  SI.  Address 
H.  L.  Hastings,  Scriptural  Tract  Revositoru,  19  Lindall 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  in  Use.  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 
&,  CO.’S  Organs  ami  Mclodeons 
will  lie  delivered  In  any  part  of  fire  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  they  Have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price-list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  EjtlNCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  ELMWOOD  FEED  STEAMER. 

Tlie  best  and  cheapest  Steamer  for  steaming  Food  for 
stock  ill  use.  Write  for  Circulars  and  information  to 
HARRY  SEDGWICK,  Gen.Agt., 

Cornwall  Hollow,  Coni). 
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SCRIBNER’S  MONTHLY. 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  MA&AME  IN 
AMERICA. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

Dr..  J.  G.  HOLLAND,  ( Timothy  Tilcomb'). 

Tiie  Best  writebs  in  Amekica  and  England  arc  em¬ 
ployed  on  its  pages. 

Send  25  Cents  for  a  specimen  copy  and  circular  to  Can¬ 
vassers.  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

G34  Broadway,  Kcw  York, 

A  National  Religious  Newspaper, 

The  ~~ 

A  Quarto  Weekly,  Published  at  111  Nassau-sti,  New  York. 

All  Jfew  Subscribers  l'or  1871,  who  subscribe  now  will  re¬ 
ceive  Tiie  Methodist  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  free. 

The  Methodist  is  a  complete  Family  Newspaper.  It 
publishes  Sermons  nearly  every  week;  Four  or  more  Edito¬ 
rials  weekly;  A  Story  foe  the  Children-*,  “  A  Chat  with 
the  Little  Folks A  Serial  for  Adult  Readers  ;  Foreign  and 
Home  Correspondence;  A  Weekly  Summary  of  Religious 
and  Secular  News  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press-.  •  * 

It  is  the  Advocate  of  Methodist  Unions,  and  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  Progressive  Methodism. 

It  is  Edited  by 

REV. 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors. 
Terms  per  Year. 

Canada  Subscribers  must  add  20  cents  to  prepay  American 
postage. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage 
stamp. 

Liberal  Premiums  or  Cas2i  Commissions  al¬ 
lowed  to  Canvassers.  Send  for  Premium 
Circulars* 

In  writing  to  us,  give  the  name  of  your  Post-0  dice, 
County,  and  State. 

In  remitting  funds  for  Subscriptions,  send  in  draft,  check, 
Post-Oilice  money  order,  or  if  in  Bills,  by  registered  letter, 
as  we  cannot  holcl  ourselves  responsible  for  money  sent 
without  registering.  Address  the  Publishers  of 

THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

COMPOSITE 
Iron  Works  Co. 

Ir.A  IIuTCnixsox,  Pres’t  &  Treas.  Ibah  Chase,  Vice-Pres't. 
EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT 

Composite  Chilled  Iron  Work, 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  ETC. 
IMPROVED  WIRE  WORK 

FOR  BANK,  COUNTER,  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also,  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUAEY, 
S'FAESBjE  FITTINGS,  etc. 

109  MERCER  ST„  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  Y4MSK..  _ 

Amusette,  ©r  Portable  Family  Billiards. 


Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.  It  takes  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  put  it  up  cn'  take  it  down. 

OS'”  Every  family  should  have  it.  _gj1 

COMPLETE  SET,  including  BALLS  &  CUES. 

Sent  bv  Express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Price,  ®G. OO. —.Send  for  Circular.  E.  I.  HORS  MAN, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  &  Canadas,  ICO  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mew  Msivcbi  Fiaaplly  loattfer. 

Latest,  cheapest,  and  be-t  for  family  use.  Knits  every 
thing,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Company  invite 
any  test  or  comparison.  Price,  $30  plain  ;  $35  silver-plated  : 
$10  gold-plated.  Agents  wanted.  Address  NEW-HAVKN 
FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Coun. 


jpREEMAN  &  BURR’S 
CLOTHE  MG  WAREHOUSES, 

138  and  140  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

■OREEMAN  &  BURR’S  STOCK  is  or  unparalleled 
“  extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  SUITS,  OVERCOATS, 
and  CLOTHING  of  every  description  tor  all  classes  and  oc¬ 
casions. 

OVERCOATS  $5  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $8  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $10  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $15  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $20  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $25  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $30  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $35  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  10  SUITS 

OVERCOATS  $15  SUITS 


BOYS’  SUITS 
BOYS’  SUITS 
BOV  S’  SUITS 
BOYS’  SUITS 
BOYS’  SUITS 
BOYS’  SUITS 
BOVS’  SUITS 
BOYS’  SUITS 
BOY'S’  suns 
BOYS’  SUITS 


(CARDERS  BY  LETTeR. — The  easy  and  accurate 

MJr system  for  SELF  MEASURE  introduced  by  FREEMAN 
&  BURR  enables  parties  in  any  part  ot  the  country  lo  order 
CLOTHING  direct  from  them  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
the  most  PERFECT  FIT  attainable. 

-ptULES  FOR  SELF  MEASURE. — Samples  of 
jS-'&j  Goods,  Price-List  and  Fashion  Plate  sent  FREE  on 
application. 

SMITH’S 
AMERICA! 


ORGANS, 


FOR  THE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges. 

Also  a  variety  of 

ELEGANT  PARLOR  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  contaiuing  full  descriptions  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  &  li.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


PERKINS  &  HOUSE’S  PATENT 

NGft-EXPLOSIVE 

1BTALLIS  K3EOSSH0  LAMP 

Is  absolutely  §*ife  from  Explosion  or  brooking; 
bums  any  Coal  Oil,  good  or  baa;  gives  mote  light,  no 
odor,  and  uses  less  oil. 

“It  is  ‘perfectly  non-explosive ,  The  light  is  better 
than  is  produced  by  any  other  lamp.” — IV.  8.  Clark » 
President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

“  It  is  perfectly  non-explosive,  gives  a  better  light 
snrl  is  more  economical  than  any  other  Lamp  in  use.” 
—  W.  II.  Wells ,  Late  Sup't  of  Public  Schools'  Chicago. 

The  appalling  deaths  and  fires  from  Lamps  ex¬ 
ploding  and  breaking  create  a  great  demand  for  this 
Lamp,  go'd  by  Canvassers  ;  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere  Send  for  full  particulars.  Address 
Montgomery  &  Co®,  Cleveland,  O.,  or  4^  Barclay 
Street,  New  York.  Write  where  you  saw  this. 


Uni©B  Pacific 


paying  Seven  per  cent,  $1,000  cac 
for  sale  at  $725  each. 


^and  Sraat  Beads, 

running  twenty  years, 


40  Sonlla  3d  Sit.,  Pliilsulelpliia,,  Pa* 

IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bbead,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  Hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “ raising  ”  tlie  dough,  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  the  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  “ Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


J#  4^ 


One  Pound  of  Crampton’s  imperial 
Laundry  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarto 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap,  Ask  your  Gro¬ 
cer  for  it  and  Try  it,  CR.AMPTON 
BROTHERS,  84  Front  St.,  New  York. 

rgMIE  BARTLETT  REVERSIBLE  SEWING 

■Ja  MACHINE  COMPANY  are  prepared  to  offer  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  responsible  energetic  parties,  who  will  give 
assurances  of  their  desire  to  develop  the  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Tiie  Company  offer  afirst-class  Machine  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  work  and  having  all  attachments  for  $10.  The  Bart¬ 
lett  {Reversible  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  X a.  817  Broadway ,N  .Y . 
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TCHfcOCK’S  HALF-D; 


SHEET  MUSIC, 


ANY  20  PIECES  MAILED,  IN  PASTEBOARD  ROLLER,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $1.00. 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  434  Pieces. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  NUMBER  IS  FIVE  CENTS.— Please  Order  by  the  Numbers. 
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SENTIMENTAL. 

Author. 

A  Highland  Minstrel  boy _ J.  Barnett 

A  hundred  years  ago . Waverly 

A  place  in  thy  memory . Smith 

A  sweet  song  bird  was  singing, 

W.l< .  Taylor 

After  Dark.. .  Stewart 

Against  the  Stream . II.  base 

Allan  Water . C.  E.  Horn 

All  that’s  bright  must  fade... Stevenson 

All’s  Well . Braham 

Annie  Laurie . Scotch 

Angels  Whisper . Lover 

Annie  o’  Hie  banks  o’ Dee _ Glover 

Araby's  Daughter . ; . Iviallmark 

Away,  away  we  bound . Drake 

Banks  o’  the  Blue  Moselle . Ilod well 

Beautiful  Beils . Waverly 

B  e  a  u  t  i  f  u  1  Hope . ..Bard 

Beautiful  spirit, spirit  oflove.W.F. Taylor 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing 

young  charms . Stevenson 

Bessie,  the  sailor’s  wife _ _ Hodson 

Be  Watchful  and  beware . Glover 

Bird  of  Liberty . Holden 

Birks  of  Abcrfeldy . 

Black  eyed  Susan _  . ,  . 

Blighted  love . It.  S.  Camarotli 

Bloom  is  on  the  Ilye . Bishop 

Blue  Eyes . Molloy 

Bonnie*  Boon . Kotzeluch 

Boys  of  Switzerland . Bishop 

Breathe  soft  and  low . Millard 

Bride,  the  . Nelson 

Bridal  ring . Bodwell 

Broolvside,*  the . Hitie 

By-gone  days . .Raymond 

By  the  sad  sea  waves . Benedict 

Butterfly’s  Choice .  ...  A.  Lee 

Call  me  thine  own . L’Eclair 

Calmly  the  day  is  dying . Linley 

Canadian  Boat  Song . Moore 

Carrier  Pigeon . . Mohm 

Castles  in  the  air . Adams 

Cavalier,  the . Glover 

Charity .  “ 

Child  of  the  West . Hodson 

Claudine  lived  contented  . Shields 

Come,  dwell  with  me .  Lee 

Come  in  and  shut  the  door . Calcott 

Come  hither  my  baby . Wiener 

Come,  take  the  harp . Moore 

Coming  thro’  the  Bye . Scotch 

Cracovian  Maid . Guyloit 

C  ush  1  am  ach  ree . S  tad  ler 

Cypress  Wreath . . Wiesenthal 

Danish  Boy’s  Whistle . Graff 

Dawn  of  Day . Millard 

Day  and  night  I  thought  of  thee,  Shrivall 

Deep  in  my  soul . Nelson 

Dreams  ot  the  heart  . G.  Linley 

Eily  Mavourneen . Benedict 

Erin  is  my  home . Mosclieles 

Ever  be  happy . .Balte 

Ever  of  Thee .  Hall 

Evening  Gun . Moore 

Fairy  Boy . Lover 

Fairies’  Well . Waverly 

Fair  Rosabelle . Lutz 

Farewell  Jcannie . Blamphin 

Five  o’clock  in  the  morning _ Claribel 

Flow  on,  thou  shining  river,  Stevenson 

Flowers  of  the  Forest . Kotzeluch 

Forget  not  vour  Kathleen. .  .S.  W.  New 

Fortune  Teller . Pratt 

Forsaken,  the . V.  Gabrielle 

Florence _  . .  . Jefferys 

Gaily  through  life . Linley 

Glide  to  the  sea . M.  B.  Ladd 

Go.  forget  me . Mozart 

Good-bvc.  sweetheart . Hatton 

Gondoletta . Waverly 

Good-night,  my  dearest . Moore 

Good-Night . Flowers 

Grecian  Daughter,  the . J.  P.  Knight 

Had  I  a  boat . J.  Rogers 

Half-mast  high . Claribel 

Harper’s  Song,  the . Wiesenthal 

Harp  of  Tara’s  llall..  . Irish 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded  ? 

Moore 

He  never  said  he  loved . Hodson 

Health  to  Bonny  Scotland . Lee 

Heart  bowed  down . Balfe 

Heaven  and  Thee . Guglielmo 

Her  bright  smile . Wrighton 

Here  we  meet  too  soon  to  part.. Rossini 
Hey,  the  bonnie  breast-knot, 

His  love  shines  over  all . Forbes 

Home  Music . Raymond 

Hope  from  sorrow  takes  tlie  sting,  Lutz 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  o’  blue . Lee 

I  can  not  sing  the  old  songs _ Claribel 

I  have  a  rose . Carrington 

I  knew  a  Sicilian  Maid . J.  Barnett 

I  love  but  thee .  P.  Ciancliettini 

I  love  the  merry  sunshine _ S.  Glover 

I  will  love  thee  to  the  hist.  Montgomery 
1  will  not  ask  to  press  that  cheek. 

Gabrielle 

I’d  be  a  butterfly . Bayly 

I’d  oiler  thee  this  hand  of  mine, 

I’m  wearin  awn’,  Jean . Bishop 

In  happy  moments . Wallace 

lnglcside,  the . Wiesenthal 


No.  Author. 

128.  It  ought  not  thus  to  be . Abt 

342.  Isle  of  Beauty . Whitmore 

141.  Janet’s  choice . Claribel 

173.  John  Anderson,  my  Jo .  ..  ..  Scotch 

97.  Juanita . Norton 

412.  Kathleen  Aroou . F.  Abt 

360.  Katy  Darling . Bellini 

170.  Katy’s  Letter . Dufferin 

199.  Kelvin  Grove . Scotch 

210.  Killarney . Balfe 

55.  Lady  Mine . Waverly 

369.  Land  of  the  West . Lover 

188.  Lass  o’  Gowrie . Scotch 

2«7.  Last  link  is  broken . . Clifton 

239.  Last  rose  of  Summer . 

78.  Larboard  Watch . Williams 

49.  Le  Sabre  de  mon  pere . Offenbach 

34.  Life  Boat . Claribel 

341.  Light  of  other  days . Balte 

33.  Light  of  the  World . Hatton 

434.  Like  a  flower . Wrighton 

417.  Lillie  Lee  . Glover 

117.  Little  Bird,  little  bird . Claribel 

34S.  Little  Diamond  Dewdrop . Blamphin 

354.  Little  Gipsy  Jane . Glover 

14.  Little  Maggie  May . Blamphin 

212.  Little  Nell . Linley 

403.  Lizzie  Lindsay . Robertson 

122.  Love  light  in  your  eye . Sedgwick 

19.5.  Love  in  a  Cottage . Smith 

25S.  Love  is  the  theme . Tully 

312.  Love  not . Blockley 

323.  Love  thee,  dearest . Viotti 

230.  Love  was  once  a  little  boy . 

80.  Maggie  Morgan . Scotch 

15.  Maggie’s  secret . Claribel 

214.  Maid  of  Athens . ...Iviallmark 

383.  March  of  the  Cameron  men,  the 

79.  Mary  of  Argyle  . 

3S4.  Mary  of  Castle  Cary . McNeil 

197.  Marian  Ramsay . Bavmond 

405.  Marion’s  Song . Claribel 

250.  Mary,  I  believed  thee  true . Moore 

245.  Marseilles  Hymn . ...De  Lisle 

262.  Meeting  of  the  waters .  Stevenson 

286.  Meet  me  by  moonlight . J.  A.  Wade 

GO.  Meet  me  in  the  lane . Blamphin 

370.  Melodies  of  many  kinds . Glover 

1.51.  Memory  of  early  days . Tetsch 

266.  Minstrel  Boy . Moore 

98.  Molly  Bawn . Lover 

161.  Monks  of  old . Millard 

45.  Moonlit  sea.  .. . Front 

153.  Motto  for  every  man . llobson 

392.  My  ai n  fireside . . 

71.  My  angel . Guglielmo 

428.  My  Blue-Eyed  Nellie . Blamphin 

311.  My  gondola’s  waiting  below _ Havter 

219.  My  heart  and  lute . 

£68.  My  mother  dear . Lover 

321.  My  own,  my  guiding  star _ Macfarren 

164.  My  own  true  love . Millard 

329.  Nellie . r . Blamphin 

106.  Nevermind  the  rest . Fase 

433.  Norma's  Song . Bellini 

92.  Of  what  is  the  old  man  thinking  PKnight 

240.  Oft  in  the  stilly  night . Moore 

17.  Old  cottage  clock . Molloy 

325.  Old  familiar  faces . H.  Fuse 

285.  Old  house  at  home . E.  J.  Loder 

277.  Old  kirk  yard .  “ 

307.  Old  man’s  home,  the . Anne  Fricker 

407.  One  careless  word . Alex.  Lee 

113.  Only  a  lock  of  hair . Claribel 

283.  Orphan  Ballad  singers . Russell 

111.  O  take  me  to  thy  heart  again . Balfe 

104.  O  that  1  were  a  song . Hine 

73.  O  would  I  were  a  bird . Blamphin 

31S.  O,  ye  tears . F.  Abt 

398.  Oh!  Banquet  not . Bishop 

300.  Oh,  smile  again . Geo.  Barker 

190.  Over  the  summer  sea . Verdi 

226.  Passed  away . Kennedy 

25.  Passing  Bell..  . Claribel 

143.  Peace  of  the  Valley . Balfe 

253.  Pensez  a  moi,  ma  chere  amie . Drake 

426.  Pirate’s  Serenade,  the . J.  Thornton 

293.  Poor  Louise . Iiodwell 

8.  Prairie  of  tears. . Schubert 

52.  Pretty,  pretty  bird . Waverly 

279.  Red  eoats . Scotch 

419.  Regret,  the . Cook 

397.  Rest,  warrior,  rest . Kelly 

339.  liobin  Adair . Reeve 

332.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, Knight 

200.  Bose  of  Allandale . Nelson 

19.  Bose  of  Erin . Benedict 

379.  Rose  of  Tralee . . Glover 

35.  Rosy  Wreath . Raymond 

137.  Row,  brothers,  row . Saer 

335.  Roy’s  wife .  . 

110.  Scotch  Lassie  Jean . Peabody 

86.  Scenes  that  are  brightest . Wallace 

221.  Shells  of  Ocean . Cherry 

118.  Sheisnot  fair  to  outward  view,  Sullivan 

21.  She  might  not  suit  your  fancy,  Millard 

147.  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses _  Knight 

IS.  Silver  Chimes . Claribel 

193.  Sing  no  sad  songs . Linley 

337.  Sing  me  an  English  song . Wrighton 

119.  Skipper  and  his  Boy...! . Gabrielle 

223.  Smile,  bonnie  Lassie . Parry 

56.  Smile  of  Memory . Waverly 

102.  Smiles  and  tears . Clippingdalc 

146.  Spanish  Muleteer . Millard 


No. 

Authou. 

371.  Somethin?  to  love  me  .. 

. Bayly 

246.  So  lonely . 

. Butler 

330.  Spell  is  broken . . . 

.Bellclmmbers 

411.  Springtime  is  come . 

. Nash 

424.  Star  of  home . 

. German 

319.  Star  of  love . 

. Bacon 

220.  Star-Spangled  Banner... 

24.  Still  1  love  tliee . 

140.  Strangers  yet  .  . . 

. _ Claribel 

37.  Susan’s  Story . . 

. Claribel 

57.  Sweetheart . 

. Balfe 

lSli.  Sweet  Flower . 

. Blamphin 

207.  Sweet  Robin . 

203.  Sweeter  than  the  Breath. 

. Nelson 

2S4.  Switzer’s  song  of  Home. 

. Mosclieles 

385.  Sweet  song  bird  was  singinc 
W.F.  Taylor 

Take  back  the  heart . . . Claribel 

Teach  me  to  forget. . Bishop 

Then  you’ll  remember  me . Balfe 

There  was%a  simple  maiden.  .Macfarren 

There’s  a  charm  in  spring . .  .Ilullali 

There  is  a  flower.... . . W allace 

There’s  not  a  joy .  .Hause 

There’s  not  a  look . Stevenson 

’Tis  hard  to  give  the  hand . Glover 

The  Troubadour .  Bayly 

These  things  can  never  die . Fase 

This  world  is  lull  of  beauty _ Waverly 

They  bid  me  torget  thee . 

Those  flaxen  locks . Iviallmark 

393. 

216. 

297. 

353. 

399. 

355. 

243. 

386. 

401. 

172. 


26. 

303. 

116. 

134. 

28. 

SOI. 

289. 

334. 

148. 

174. 

345. 

105. 

295. 


Those  happy  days  are  gone . Lavenu 

Thou  art  gone  from  niygaze _ Linley 

To-day,  dearest,  is  ours . Moore 

Three  Ushers  went  sailing . Ilullali 

Trumpet,  and  Drum . Rossini 

Tubal  Cain . Russell 

Twilight  Dews . . 

Voiceof  her  I  love .  Parry 

Wait  lor  the  turn  of  the  tide . Clifton 

Wake,  darling,  wake . Willson 

357.  Watcher,  the . Lardner 

387.  Wha’ll  be  king  but.  Charlie? . Scotch 

238.  What  need  have  I  the  truth  to  tell  ? 

Claribel 

358.  What  will  you  do,  love? . Lover 

3.  We’d  better  bide  a  wee _ . Claribel 

359.  We  have  lived  and  loved  together. Herz 

413.  We  may  he  lianpy  yet . Balfe 

292.  We  meet  by  chance . Kuoken 

366.  We  met . Bayly 

20S.  When  love  is  kind  . . Bishop 

388.  When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  sky.  Ball 
115.  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly.  .Abt 

205.  When  ye  gang  awa . Scotch 

154.  Where  is  my  sister  dear? . Linley 

63.  Where  there’s  a  will . Saer 

364.  Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to  you . Bruce 

103.  White-blossomed  tree . Musgrave 

51.  Why  wandering  here? . Nathan 

171.  Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me?.. Millard 

241.  Wilt  thou  say  farewell,  love?.. .Moore 
3S2.  Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy.. Bishop 
362.  Will  you  love  me  then  as  now?  “ 

314.  Wings  of  a  Dove . .Devcreaux 

145.  Within  a  mile  of  Edinboro . Scotch 

2.  Won’t  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ?  Claribel 
138.  Would  you  be  young  again, Clippiugdale 

400.  Yankee  Doodle.... . 

416.  Yes,  I  will  leave . 

114.  You  and  I .  . . Claribel 

COMIC. 

153.  A  Motto  for  every  man . Hobson 

814.  All  among  the  Hay .  J.  Williams 

256.  Annette’s  Granny  Dear . Bayly 

303.  An  old  man  would  be  wooing _ Candy 

75.  Bachelor’s  Hall  . Culver 

67.  Barney  O’ flea  .  . Lover 

77.  Bashful  young  lady .  . Glover 

310.  Beauty  and  Time . Lover 

84.  Bell  goes  ringing  for  Sarah . Hunt 

40.  Belles  of  Broadway .  . . .  Raymond 

408.  Better  late  than  never . Blockley 

65,  Boston  Belles . Raymond 

66.  Bootblack’s  Song . Waverly 

320.  Bother  tiie  Fashion .  Butler 

187.  Bother  the  Men.. . Walker 

409.  Bow  Id  Sojer  Boy . Lover 

316.  Broken  Down . Sinclair 

157.  Bulls  and  Bears . Pratt 

831.  Cackle,  cackle,  cackle . Bagnell 

136.  Call  her  back  and  kiss  her . Clifton 

1.  Captain  Jinks . Maclagan 

9.  Champagne  Charlie . Lee 

66.  Chestnut-Street  Belles . Raymond 

179.  Clown  in  the  Pantomime . ..Pratt 

194.  Cruiskeen  Lawn . Benedict 

351.  Da,  da . Lloyd 

183.  Dancing  Darkey . Mocslein 

16S.  Dancing  Fairy .  ..Waverly 

228.  Dashing  White  Sergeant . Bishop 

211.  Dutchman’s  lcet.le  wee  dog .  “ 

193.  Early  in  Hie  morning . Mac 

322.  Fascinating  Swell . Van  Hess 

70.  Fidgety  Wife . Covert 

39.  Flying  Trapeze . Raymond 

62.  Foreign  Count . Lloyd 

160.  Gay  Cavalier.  . .  Millard 

316.  Give  a  man  a  chance . Batcheldcr 

159.  Good-bvc,  John.  Pratt 

100.  Go  it  while  you’re  young . Waverly 

132.  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark. . .Raymond 
324.  Have  patience  till  to-morrow . Fase 


L  o.  Author. 

14’J.  Have  you  seen  her  lately  ? . Tute 

7.  I  really  don’t  think  1  shall  marry, 

_  Gabrielle 

209.  I  saw  Esau .  Davies 

896.  I  will  stand  by  my  friend . Bicknell 

150.  I’ll  ask  my  mother . .Earnshaw 

352.  I’ll  tell  nobody  . 

96.  I’m  not  myself  at  all .  Lover 

192.  I’m  o’er  young  to  marry . Lee 

181.  Irish  Hussar . .* . Raymond 

404.  It’s  not  the  miles  we  travel . Clifton 

361.  Jemima  Brown . Candy 

177.  Jog  along,  hoys . . Nash 

90.  Ka-fo ozle-um . Stewart 

395.  Kate  Kearney . Irish 

84.  Kitty  Tyrrell . Glover 

61.  Lancashire  Lass . Raymond 

196.  Laugh  while  you  can.  .  *  “ 

234.  Live  in  my  heart . Lover 

280.  Love  was  once  a  little  boy* _ 

291.  Merriest  girl  that’s  out... . Minasl 

176.  Matrimonial  Sweets. . Freeman 

254.  My  Daughter  .Fan . Blewitt 

278.  My  Son,  Tom . Bayly 

153.  Motto  for  every  man..  . Hobson 

158.  Nellie  just  over  the  way.  ..... .Millard 

402.  Norali  McShanc  ..  .  . ...Blewitt 

5.  Not  for  Joseph. . . . ..Lloyd 

S9.  Nothing  else  to  do . Hatton 

72.  Oh,  you  pretty  blue-eyd  witch. .  .Taylor 

126.  Old  Simon,  the  Cellarer . Hatton 

356.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 

Edw’d  Rankine 

87.  Paddle  your  own  Canoe . Hobson 

805.  Pretty  girl  milking  her  cow . Irish 

285.  Pretty  Jemima .  Belmont 

22.  Riding  down  Broadway . Andrews 

359.  Rolling  home  in  the  morning,  boys, 

Egerton 

155.  Romeo  and  Juliet . Raymond 

91.  Sally,  Sally . ‘.Lover 

167.  Sports  at  Fire  Island . Raymond 

82.  School  of  jolly  dogs . Copeland 

225.  Tapping  at  the  garden  gate. 

82’.  The  way  to  be  happy./. . Clifton 

53.  Those  tassels  on  the*  boots _ Raymond 

108.  Tommy  Dodd .  “ 

165.  Tommy  Noodle . Steele 

29.  Up  in  a  balloon . Raymond 

43.  Velocipede  Johnny . Leander 

81.  Willie  went  a  wooing . Raymond 

296.  "Why don’t  the  men  propose? _ Blewitt 

251.  Widow  Machree . Lover 

276.  Widow  Mahoney . Blewitt 

23.  Waltzing  down  at  Long  Branch, 
Andrews 

Where  there’s  a  will  there's  a  wav  Saer 
Wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide . Clifton 

SACRED. 

A  Night  Hymn . J.  Daniel 

Beautiful  Hope . Bard 

Ere  this  vast  world  was  madc.Bassford 

Eve’s  Lamentation .  King 

I  love  to  hear  my  Saviour’s  voiccGlover 

In  God  we  trust . 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden . Walker 

Passing  Bell...  . Claribel 

INSTRUMENTAL.. 

Arm  in  arm  (Polka  Mazurka). .Strauss 

Blue-Bird  Polka . Rogers 

Canary  Waltz . Breckenridgc 

Cape  May  Schottisehe . Rogers 

Continental  Schottisehe . 

Cresent  City  March .  “ 

Drawing-Room  Schottisehe.. .Douglass 

Dancing  Shadow . Rogers 

Emma  Mazurka .  “ 

Euterpe  Polka . J.  B.  Taylor 

Fairies’  Frolic . Sedgwick 

Forest-Fairy  Polka . Rogers 

Genevieve  Waltz . Wiener 

Gems  from  Orpliee,  Violin  and  Piano, 
Raymond 

Gens  d’Armes  duett,  Violin  and  Piano, 
Raymond 

Go-ahead  Galop . A.  S.  Winkler 

Guadalina  Waltz . Offenbach 

Half-Dime  Schottisehe . Winkler 

Home,  Sweet  Home . Richards 

Ixion  Galop . Aeolus 

March  of  the  silver  trumpets _ Viviani 

Mary  Emma  Polka . Rogers 

Mabel  Waltz .  Irving 

Maud  Waltz . Laurent 

Myrtle  Schottisehe . Wm.  Millard 

Nellie  Waltz. . Denhoff 

Olympic  Schottisehe . Dobson 

Pic  nic  Polka . Rogers 

Perichole’s  Letter . Offenbach 

Power  of  love .  .  . .  Wade 

Prairie- Rose  Waltz . Winkler 

Reapers’  Schottisehe . Little 

Rosalie  Polka  Mazurka . 

Sabre  de  mon  pere . Offenbach 

Silver  Sparks  Waltz  . Rogers 

Sunset  Galop . Wilde 

Sunshine  Polka . Winkler 

St.  Nicholas  Galop .  Bailey 

See  the  conquering  hero  comes. Handel 

Skating-Rink  Polka .  Wiener 

Water-Lily  Polka . Rogers 

Waverly  ‘Polka . . Sedgwick 

Woodsicle  Waltz  and  Polka . Bailey 


63. 

401. 


95. 

809. 

235. 

274. 

308. 

152. 

25. 


20. 

135. 

182. 

261. 

93. 

88. 

12Q. 

109. 

130. 

264. 

125. 

333. 

11. 

41. 

42. 

313. 

99. 

380. 

47. 
31. 

129. 

112. 

59. 

181. 

248. 

252. 

30. 

270. 

46. 

38. 

349. 

169. 

156. 

49. 

317. 

183. 

268. 

44. 

27. 

210. 

139. 

121. 

48. 
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Harney's  Barns,  Out-building’s 


and  Fences.  Just  published,  contain- 
ing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings,  Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture, 
fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  §10® 

Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.  25c. 


Woodward's  National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban 
and  Village  Houses  ;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  working 
scale,  ol  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, Sectional  and 
Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for 
French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French 
Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters.  Sliding  Doors, Window  Casings, 
Gable  Finish,  Finials.  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Ob¬ 
servatories.  Base,  Arch  itraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices, 
Ceilings,  Hard  Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by 
a  Builder  to  design,  specify, erect, and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  post-paid,  $12. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  &  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  t'.ic 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings.  With  Plans  for  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies. 
Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Cold 
Pits,  Hot-Beds,  &c.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details. 
By  Unjoin),  Renwick  &  Co.  One  folio  volume,  printed 
in  colors.  45  plates.  Post-paid,  §13. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  100 

Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions'and  Construct¬ 
ive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  S3* 


Wheeler  s  Rural  Homes,  Houses  suited  to 

Country  Lift;.  Post-paid,  $2. 

Jacques’  Manual  for  the  House,  how  to 

Build  Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-buildings  of  all 
kinds.  13(5  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm 

ancl  Barn-'Va,rc3.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  vol.  Post-paid,  §2.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The.  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laving  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  amd  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  §3.50. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.tr.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  §3.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds  and  Avenues.-  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Prolit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  §4.50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the.  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  §1.50. 


Burn’s  Architectural,  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Book. 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Students,  &c.,  with  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Price  §2.00, 
post-paid.  This  is  the  best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. 

For  Schools,  Students,  and  Artizans.  With  300  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  embracing  Pencil  Sketching 
Perspective  and  Isometrical  Drawing.  Price  $3,  post-paid. 

Burn’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

Witli  upwards  of  300  examples,  giving  instructions  in  Decorative  Drawing,  and  Architectural  Plans  for  Practice. 
Price  §3,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Architecture. 

New  Designs  and  Hints  on  Building,  with  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  Books  on  Architecture  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Quarterly,  35c. 


NEW  IBOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work.  Containing  07  Plates.  Seventeen  Designs,  with  Perspectives.  Elevations,  Plans,  Details, 
Sections,  and  Specilications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale.  With  Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  §10.00. 


Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al- 

plial>cts.  Giving  examples  in  every  style.  With 
Map  Titles,  Borders  and  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Mono- 
\grams,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Engineers,  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Oblong  octavo.  Post-paid, 
§3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.. $1.50 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Remedies, 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Youatt’s  work 
somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  W.  C.  Spoon¬ 
er,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  accouut  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings.  Cioth,  12mo.,  4S3  pp. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  prioe. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . $1.50 

Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Diseases  ; 
a  full  history  of  the  various  races;  their  origin,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  merits  ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk.  By 
W.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Fanner,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Asibrose  Stevens. 
Cloth,  12mo,  4G9  pp. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  prioe. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  .1.  Downing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Clisis.  Downing.  8vo„  1122  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

The  origina  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1815.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
bis  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Cliarles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.  He  writes  hut  seldom,  but  whatever  hears  hi3 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years’  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  wc  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  lias  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Pulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  Individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peacli  culture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  Author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— will;  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o( 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


Bresee’s  Hew  Seedling  No.  6,  or  Peerless. 

Introduced  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  has  proved  without 
exception  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  hardiest,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  variety  in  cultivation.  It  was  pronounced 
by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
to  he  even  better  in  quality  than  the  far-famed  Early  Rose, 
which  has  until  now  been  the  standard  of  excellence  among 
growers.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  and  originated 
from  the  same  seed-ball  as  the  Early  Rose.  Mealy ;  grows 
to  a  large  size,  often  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds,  and  enormously  productive,  has  yielded  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  fold,  notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather  of  the  past  season.  Its  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  excellent  quality  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  for  general  cultivation.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.00 ;  by  express, 
$1.50  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel,  $10.00  per  bbl. 


Bresee’s  King  of  the  Earlies,  or  Ho.  4. 

The  earliest  in  cultivation.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  $1.00 ;  by  ex¬ 
press,  $1.50  per  peck;  $5.00  per  bushel ;  $10.00  per  bbl. 


Early  Hose. 

The  most  popular  variety  ever  introduced.  4  lbs.  by  mail, 
$1.00;  by  express,  $1.00  per  peck;  $2.50  per  bushel  ; 
per  bbl.;  5  bills.,  $25.00. 

Potatoes  for  early  planting  should  be  secured  in  the  fall 
to  prevent  from  freezing. 

Our  Illiistratwl  Circular  of  Small  Fruits  and 
Potatoes  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

33  Parle  Place,  and  30  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  No#  5713.  New  York. 


1  PEACH-TREES.  — A  general 

H-  &JS  Ul  assortment  ofNuisery  Stock.  Will 

exchange  in  part  for  Pear-trees. 

N.  BARNARD,  Still  Pond,  Md. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

300,000  splendid  one-j’ear-old  Apple  Seedlings. 

ALE.  S.  SHELLER, 


Lewislutvg,  Pa. 
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NEW  STYLES 

MASON  k  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS,  RESONANT. 


With  Improvements,  Patented  June  21st  and  August  23d,  1870. 


A  FURTHER  REDUCTION  OF  PRICES. 


The  M  A  SOW  &  IIAMEIN  ORGAN  CO.  liave  the  pleasure  of  announcing  this 
month  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  their  Cabinet  Organs,  and  a  FUR¬ 
THER  REDUCTION  of  PRICES;  also,  that  they  have  just  completed  and  add¬ 
ed  to  their  facilities  ANOTHER  LARGE  FACTORY,  and  hope  hereafter  to 
supply  orders  promptly. 

These  improvements  tiro  not  mere  meretricious  attachments,  hut  enhance  the  substan¬ 
tial  excellence  of  the  instruments.  The  reduction  of  prices  i3  made  in  accordance  with 
the  fixed  policy  to  sell  always  at  the  least  remunerative  profit.  Tims,  as  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  manufacture  diminish  cost  of  production,  prices  are  reduced. 


The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS  are  of  such  universal  reputa¬ 
tion,  not  only  throughout  America,  hut  also  in  Europe,  that  few  will  need  to  he  assured 
of  their  superiority.  Present  prices  are  even  lower  t'.ian  those  commonly  demanded  for 
ordinary  work. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  and  other  Circulars  containing  full 
information,  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  one  desiring  them. 

WARE-  (596  Broadway,  New  York. 
ROOMS,  /  J54  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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Change  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance):  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.23 
each :  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each :  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies :  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  Ten  or  more  $2.50  ea. 

New  subscribers  for  all  of  1871,  received 
Silly  time  before  Dec.  1st,  will  be  presented 
with  the  remaining  numbers  of  1870,  FREE. 

This  applies  both  to  Hearth  and  Home  and  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  to  Premium  List  Subscribers  also. 


VERY  LARGE 


PAY 

FOR  A 

LITTLE  WORK: 

9 

How  to  Get  it. 

u  Two  Strings  to  One  Bow.59 


A  Chance  for  Every  Man,  Woman,  and 
Child,  in  City,  Village,  and  Country: 


Cultivators 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

ILadies, 


Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Lawyers, 

Children, 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Here  is  an  excellent  chance  to  do  a  capital  thing 

for  yourselves,  and  for  others  also . We  publish 

two  first-rate  Journals — beautiful,  valuable,  full  of 
good,  useful,  interesting  reading  matter,  with 
which  we  shall  also  give  at  least  $30,000  in  fine 
Eng’ raving's  every  year.  These  Journals  are 


American  Agriculturist ,  monthly,  with  44  pages  in 
each  number,  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  weekly,  with 
16  large  pages  in  each  number,  (to  be  increased  to 

SO  or  24  pages.) . We  believe  these  papers  will 

not  only  please ,  but  benefit  anybody  who  reads  them 
many  times  more  than  their  cost. . . . .  .But  we  can¬ 
not  go  all  over  the  country  to  show  them,  and  talk 
about  them— -nor  can  we  afford  to  send  traveling 
agents  everywhere,  while  we  furnish  the  papers  at 

so  low  a  price . But  this  we  can  do  :  We  have 

procured  a  large  supply  (all  we  may  want)  of  first- 
rate  articles — -just  such  as  are  desirable  either  for 
one’s  own  use,  or  for  sale.  They  are  all  of  the 
best  quality.  By  large  wholesale  cash  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  special  favor  of  the  manufacturers, 
we  get  these  articles  so  that  we  can  offer  them  free 
to  all  our  friends  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
required  to  show  the  journals,  explain  their  merits, 
and  collect  and  forward  the  subscriptions.  (See 
“Explanatory  Notes”  below.)  It  is  easy  to  do  tbis. 
Try  it.  About  Ten  Thousand  Persons 


have  already  tried  it,  and  have  received 
the  premiums  with  great  satisfaction. — 
It  can  be  done  in  evenings, on  rainy  days, 
at  elections,  etc..  One  or  two  subscribers 
a  day,  for  a  month  or  two,  will  secure  the 
Jree  receipt  of  a  very  large  aud  valuable 
premium,  or  several  smaller  but  valuable 
ones. — (Read  over  the  descriptions  of  them 

ou  this  and  the  following  pages.) . 

Many  persons  canvass  all  the  time,  as  a 
business,  and  sell  the  premium  articles  re¬ 
ceived,  and  thus  make  large  wages.  Some 
ladies,  now  canvassing,  have  each  cleared 
from  $500  to  $3,000  a  year.  Many 
others  have  cleared  $50  to  $300,  by  devot¬ 
ing  hut  little  time  to  it.  Many  Clergy¬ 
men  have  collected  names  among  their 
parishioners,  and  secured  the  Cyclopedia, 
Melodeons,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
a  brief  time.  Many  Boys  and  Girls  have 
secured  the  Great  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc. 

. This  has  all  been  done  with  only  one 

paper.  As  we  now  include  both  papers 
in  the  same  list,  the  canvasser  will  have 

“Two  Strings  to  the  Bow.” . One  or 

more  persons  can  get  up  clubs  at  every 
Post-Office.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  ought  to  take  the  papers,  and  will 
take  them,  if  they  are  informed  of  their 
value.  (See  “Can’t  Afford  It,”  p.  408.) 
. YOU,  READER,  may  just  as  well  at¬ 
tend  to  this  at  your  post-office,  as  any  one 
else,  and  get  the  premium.  Try  it. 
A  little  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

Exphnatory  Notes. 

Read  and  carefully  Note 
tlie  following  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 
dozen  different  Post-ofiices.  But.  ...(b)  Tell  us 
with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to  fill  up  your 
list. . . .  (e?)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each 
list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  he  new  names;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills,  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should  he  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they  are  very 

costly _ (y)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

Yorlc  Banks  or  Banker^,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[Iu  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers,  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.] 
N.  IS.— all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  of  either  paper,  or  partly  of  both,  only  ex¬ 
cepting  Premium  No.  39.  1 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Hear  1871. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


o'® 

.s 
Sg 

A# 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ^ 

Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $14  m 

‘A— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $18  -jO 

3— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $2>  00 

A— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $25  so 

5—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) .  $5  bn 

6 — Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) .  $2  so 

7—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. ...  S3  in 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  it  Clark 1 .  si  so 

9 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $■>  00 

10—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  SO 

11—  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  00 

13—  Tea  Set  Hart's  best  Silver-plated.  $50  00 
13—  Custers  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  .  $30  CO 

1 4r— Cake  Basket,  (do.  do.)  ..$12  00 

15 —Revo  Ivina  Butter  Cooler,  (do.  do.)  ..  $8  00 

J<> —Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  ..$18  00 

17—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  $6  00 

1 8 —  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.)  $12  00 

19—  One  Dozen  Table  Porks  (do.  do.)  .  $12  00 

20—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.)  *2  75 

‘At— Gold  Pen,  Sit.  Case,  (George  F.  Hawke.s) $3  25 
A  S— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.)  $5  00 
AS— Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.) $6  00 
A  A— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 

35 — Lozo  Pendulum  Board . $10 

3 6— Amusette .  . . T. . $(l  00 

37—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  00 
AS— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (IOO  hinds).  $5  00 
AD— Garden  Seeds  dc  Flower  Bulbs!  Selection  I  §2  00 

AO— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

31— Set  of  Field  Croquet .  $8  00 

33— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <t  Baker) . $55  00 

33 — Seiving  Machine  ( Florence ) .  $63  00 

34 —  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  dk  Gibbs) . $55  00 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) .  $14  00 

36—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

37—  Melodeon,  i-octave  (G. A. Prince  dk  Co.'s)  $67  00 

38—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  7-ocl. (Steinway  it  Sons)% 625  00 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

41—  Ladies'  Fine  GoldWatch(Am.  Watch  Co.)$100  00 

43— Frank  TFessoft’s  Breech-loading  Fife _ $30  00 

43—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle . $16  00 

44—  Maynard's  Combination  Gun . $55  00 

AH— Double  Bbl.  Gun, (Cooper,  Harris  dk  7/.)$30  00 

46—  Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) . ...$45  00 

47—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _  $0  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

49—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  ( 1  can,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

50—  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

51 —  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial)..  $1500 

53— Buckeye  Harvester  Mower .  $125  00 

53— Patent  Cylinder  Plow(R.  H. Allen  <t  Co.)$18  00 
5 A— Collins  <t  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Flow.  $25  00 

55—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder (Comstock)  $9  00 

56—  American  Submerged  Pump .  $15  00 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page’s) .  $5  00 

58 — Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks'  &  Co.) . $14  00 

59 — Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

60—  Pocket  Lanterns  <  One  Dozen) .  $9  00 

61—  New  American  Cyclopaidia  (Appleton’s)ibSO  00 
GA— Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

63 — Eumelan  Grape  Vine,  No.  1 .  $1  00 

64 — Eumelan  Grape  Vine,  Extra . $2  00 

65 —  Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay -Fork 

66 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

67 —  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 

68—  Any  Three  do.  do. 

69—  Any  Four  do.  do. 

70 — Any  Five  'f.o.  do. 

71—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

7 A— Any  Seven  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Eight  do.  do. 

74 —  Any  Nine  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Ten  do.  do.  _ 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

7  6-Four  teen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

77 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

78—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


7  9— A  ny  Three  do. 

80—  And  Four  do. 

81—  Any  Five  do. 
HA— Any  Six  do. 

83—  Any  Seven  do. 

84 — Any  Eight  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 

86—  Any  Ten  do. 


34  1  104 
40  :  119 
50  ;  111 
63  1  ISO 


•(  Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

87—  Fourteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXIX 

88—  A  $10  Library  (Your  Choice) 

■  “15  Library  do. 

>30  Library  do. 

>35  Library  do. 

’>30  Library  do. 

J35  Library  do. 

94—  A  840  Library  do. 

95 — A  845  library  do. 

96—  A  9-50  Library  do. 

97—  A  860  Library  do. 

98 —  A  875  Library  do. 

99—  A  SlOO  Library  do.  . . . 

100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Terms  below.) 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  (he  venj  best  manufact¬ 
ure.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  1 1,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  G3,  64,  and  66  to  IOO  inclusive,  will  each  be  de¬ 
livered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Ter¬ 
ritories. — The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
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33 
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13 
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5 
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44 
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90 
110 
124 
37 
25 
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140 
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45 
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37 
37 
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275 
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35 

45 

55 

62 

19 

13 

15 
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13 
11 

113 

70 

33 

26 

45 

28 

33 

33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
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49 
26 

120 
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120 

35 

29 
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200 
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75 

175 

70 

40 
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28 
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29 
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45 
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27 
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19 

35 

10 

27 
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ISescriplions'  of  Premiums. 

( For  Premiums,  and  number  of  Subscribers,  see  Table.) 

3ios.  I,  8,  3,  4,  5,  American 
Table  Cuilery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  21  Park  8«tv, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We'  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14. . .  .For  23  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  cither  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  witli  Forks, 
sold  at  $18.50 ...  .For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50  —  For 
3-1  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22  . . . 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  38  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1.  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$K50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are^made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  Tiie  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

No.  7.  —  Fremeli  ClooSt’s  n 5 fc.Forli . 

and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it.  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are.  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
Tile  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  8,  Si.  lO,  11—  Foclcct  Knives. 

—here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls!— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  mo6t  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Clark,  Bronxville,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  aLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  18.— A  Test  Set. — This  premium  lias 

given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee-Pot,  two  Teapots,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not  the  common  silver-iuas/ux/  articles',  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  ns 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long,  bard  usage.— 
These  sots  are  made  by  the  JLocius  Hlart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  0  Burling  Slip, 
New  Fork  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  ITart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,”  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up¬ 
on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  155. — Casters  and  Fruit  or  €akc 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  bo  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  Is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  12,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 


No.  14.  —  Calce  Basket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  IS. — Kevohin"  Butter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

No.  1<6. — See  or  Water  Pitcher. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  12.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  include  a  round  Salver 
of  pattern  to  correspond  (value  $G);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  15-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher  ;  and  for  53  subscribers,  the 
Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets,  sil¬ 
ver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $3S).  This 
complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the  Pitcher 
alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray,  or  Salver,  will  answer 
a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  17. — One  I&ozen  Teaspoons. — 
No.  18. — One  B&ozeai  'l'!»5»lo-8|»ooiii!S. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  12.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  SO. — One  Pozcn  ri'aH>le»Forlcs. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  18.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  Lucius  Marl  Manufacturing-  Co. 

No.  20. — Cliilil’s  llsajs. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing-  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nos.  20 , 22,  856. — Koltl  fi’ens  :  until  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  po,-:  paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  G4  Nassau  St,,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  24. — lLa«lies’  l-Nnic  Gioltl  I*eni, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

No.  3«». — lLozo  Pendulum  Board.— 

A  very  pleasing  article  for  Boys  and  Girls  (and  we  have 
seen  not  a  few  “grownup”  folks  playing  with  it).  It  is 
a  neat  Walnut.  Table  Case,  with  rings,  balls,  hooks,  etc., 
etc.  Seven  different  games  can  be  played  on  this  board. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  upon  a  table,  chairs,  piazza, 
clc.,  and  readily  closed  and  set  away  when  not  in  use. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  “Novelty  Game  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  IS.  I.”  As  it  requires  only  18  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each,  to  get  this  $10  Prize,  a  great 
many  of  our  young  readers  can  quickly  get  up  a  club,  and 
secure  a  Holiday  present  for  themselves. 

No.  8<». — Amuwelte. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  Premium  No.  25  is  specially  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren.  This  one.  the  “  Anmsette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $5,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Ainusette  is  supplied  by  15.  I.  ilorsman,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  27.—  Garden  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 


garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  np  for  us  by 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park"  IMace  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  Thispremium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  mauy.aswsfflid  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  28. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  27 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Sent  post-paid.  - 

No.  20.— Very  Choice  Garden  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sousa 
list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  kinds,  and  the 
most  useful  varieties.  Though  some  are  rare  (and  costly), 
all  have  been  tested  and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  the  selection  from  the  list,  below  of  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 

If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according¬ 
ly.  All  delivered  free:  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  50. ; 

!4  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c.;  y,  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  25c.;  ).£  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  25c.;  )4  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c.;  y*  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c.;  %  lb.  Bliss’ 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c  ;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  2 
oz.  Dewing's  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  25c.;  1  pint  Carter’s  First  Crop  Peas,  50c.;  1 
pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c.;  1  pkt.  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Watermelon, 
2oc.;  1  pkt.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c.;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c.:  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c.;  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cuuli-  - 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c.;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c.;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00 ;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lancifolinm  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c.;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses.  fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00 ;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  aud  single  in  three 
colors,,  red,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late-  (for  fall 
planting)  $2.00  ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall)  $1.00. 

• 

No.  30.  —  Nursery  Stock,  Plants, 

etc..— This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired, 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  SC.  Phoenix,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Both  are  well-known,  and  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries,  Greenhouses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Grape-Vines,  Shrubs,  etc., 
etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them,  for  their 
regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (or  more  in  propor¬ 
tion,  if  more  names  are  sent  us),  and  we  will  send  to  the 
canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either  party  named 
above,  to  be  forwarded  in  fall  or  spring,  ns  desired. 

* 

No.  31. — Set,  of  Field  Croquet. — The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop¬ 
ular,  that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  Ibis  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sots  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  country. 

Nos.  38,  33,  34. — ScMfosjj-  ^Backines. 

“A  good  Sewing-Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We  oiler  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover  & 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nci- 
theropen,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools, 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  lias 
the  reversible  feed  motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  Th  - 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
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case  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasnre  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$300,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$33.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  mouths  of  steady 
lmnd-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$34  a  month,  board  included,  or  $06  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  cau  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  mouths  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
yon  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list. — well ;  butget  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  Sc  Raker  Mf’g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  III5 lie  Co.,  695  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  33. — Washing  machines. — For  a 

long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  “Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “help”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

K.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
or  to  metropolitan  Washing  machine  Co., 

Middlefield,  Conn.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No. 30— Clothes  W ringing;  machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  Washing  machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ot. 

Nos.  37,  38. —  Bleloticons. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  "Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  iVcre 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Atelodeou,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  greatly  esteemed. 

No.  39. — Steinway  Piano.— Seven  Oc¬ 
tave,  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $625.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  Sc  Sons  Nos. 
1 09  &  1 1 1  East  1 4tU  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury  :  “Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Goid  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Stein  way  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports  :  “  The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 


judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  520  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium  during  tbe  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  Sc  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  40. — A  Good  Watch. — 1 The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  WatchCo.,  Wall  Dam, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  wi  th  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  Tbe  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400.000 
WalHiam  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offera  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful¬ 
lest  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co..  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  41. — Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watcli. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  4!2. — Frank  Wesson’s  Breech- 
loading  Rifle. — This  is  a  capital  little  rifle,  weighing 
6!4  lhs.,  40  inches  long  including  the  breech,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  powerful  shooter,  to  which  our  attention  was 
recently  called  by  our  “  great  gun  ”  friends,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins,  of  177  Broadway.  At  our 
first  trial,  of  ten  shots,  eight  were  put  within  an  inch  of 
the  center  of  a  target  60  yards  off,  and  the  other  two  were 
within  1;4  inches.  We  stopped  then  because  the  bull’s- 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  tried  twelve  shots  at  100  yards. 
Seven  of  those  were  within  1  inch  of  center,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  five  within  214'inches.  The  above  22  shots  were  fired 
as  fast  as  the  marker  could  plug  the  holes  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  (Plain  open  sights  were  used.  For  very  accu¬ 
rate  shooting  with  any  gun,  the  globe  sight  is  necessary.) 
A  few  trials  proved  the  gun  to  have  great  penetration  and 
accuracy  at  the  distance  of  400  to  800  yards.  With  the 
ready  fixed  ammunition,  (copper  cartridges,  containing 
powder,  ball,  and  percussion),  the  loading  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  rapid.  Pulling  one  trigger  throws  up  the 
barrel,  and  ejects  the  used  copper  shell,  a  new  one  is  in¬ 
serted  in  an  instant,  tiie  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  cock 
set — all  done  in  a  few  seconds — and  you  are  ready  to  fire 
again.  One  has  only  to  carry  the  cartridges  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  the  light  rifle,  and  his  game  bag. — The  usual  length  of 
barrel  is  24  inches.  Longer  barrels  can  be  had  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  60c.  an  inch  if  wanted  by  any  one. — Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Circulars,  etc.,  to  the  Agent,  M.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  79  Chambers  St.,  New  "York.  Our  premi¬ 
um  will  be  the  24-inch  steel-barrel  rifle,  including  100 
cartridges.  The  recipient  will  please  choose  whether 
the  caliber  be  32-100,  or  38-100,  or  44-100.  Tbe  last  named 
is  suitable  for  heavy  game,  the  first  for  smaller,  and  tbe 
38-100  for  a  medium.  The  first  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
hears,  buffalo,  or  deer,  but  is  ample  for  anything  smaller. 

No.  43. — Ilrccch-loailing'  Pocket 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  cau  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  Tbe  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
Sc  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  This  Premium  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  last  season.  CSSr”  Without  tbe  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  Weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 


ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 

No.  41. — Maynard’s  t'ombiiiaiioii 
Gun — A  Breech-loading  Itlfle  and  Shot-til  un, 

or  Two  Guns  in  One  ! — This  is  a  capital  gun  for  those 
who  want  a  weapon  to  use  either  as  a  rifle  or  shot-gmi. 
Either  barrol  can  be  slipped  into  the  same  stock  in  a 
moment.  The  ammunition  is  peculiar.  The  strong 
brass  cartridges  are  loaded  at  leisure,  costing  nothing  but 
for  the  powder  and  lead,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  any  number  of  times.  One  can  carry  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  loaded  with  different  sizes  of  shot,  and  slip 
in  and  fire  any  size  wanted  for  large  or  small  game.  At 
our  first  trial  with  the  rifle  barrel,  we  twice  over  put  12 
successive  balls  within  an  inch  of  the  center  of  the 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  60  yards,  and  within  1  ‘4  inches 
of  the  center  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  and  did  nearly 
as  well  at  still  greater  distances.  We  want  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  aocuracy  and  penetration.  The  shot  barrel  car¬ 
ried  admirably.  Our  Premium  consists  of  a  complete 
outfit,  including  an  extra  fine  Stock,  a  26-inch  rifle-barrel, 
35-100  bore,  with  elevating  Peep  Sight,  Cartridge  Retrac¬ 
tor,  Double  Bullet  Mold  and  Neck  Cutter,  Loader,  Rod, 
Brush,  Cone  Wrench, Extra  Cone, Rag-holder,  mid  50  Cart¬ 
ridge-cases,  Platina  Bushing,  Front-shaded  Bead  Sight; 
Shot  Barrel ,  with  50  Shot  Cartridge-cases,  Rod  and  Brush, 
Wad-cutter,  and  Shot-loader,  Powder-Flask,  and  extra 
Charger.  For  further  particulars  send  for  a  Circular  to 
the  Massachusetts  Arms  (.oinpany,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass. 

No.  45.  —  I>oul»le  Barrel  Gnu  ;  oh 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  aro  the  genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breoch,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Sc  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  4fi.— Chest  of  Good  Tools. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter¬ 
son  Brothers,  ot"  27  Park  Bow,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  tbe  very  first  quality  of  tools ,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  bo  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  hr,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  he  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  aro  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows  :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $8;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.00; 
1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25;  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50c.;  Compass,  6  in.,  37c.;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Sqnnre,  6  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel. 
8  in.,  75c.;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  (steel),  5  in.,  60c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  36c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  hit,  ea.  J4  in.  30c.; 
)4  in.  32c.;  9£  in.  45c.;  1  in.  00c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  (4  in. 
21c.;  94  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  85c.;  1(4  in.,  40c.; 
6  Gimlet  hits,  assorted,  90c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 
1  Screw-driver  bit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose, 
do.,  25c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  l/2  in.,  50c.;  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  14  in.,  30c.;  14  in.,  35c.;  94  in.,  40c.. 
1  in.,  50c.;  1*4  in.,  60c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  94  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10  ;  194  in.,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  94  in..  70c..; 
1  in.,  80c.;  1)4  in.,  90c.;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.35; 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  in.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  60c.;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25  ;=$4S.OO. 

Nos.  47,  48.-Mathein:itic.il  Instru¬ 
ments  for  Draugliting,  Drawing,  etc.— 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  and  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi  circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  47  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  48 
are  German-silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  48  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 

No.  49.  —  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable, 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer’ and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation  and  death. 
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resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil, — hut 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law,— has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “Astral  Oil”  is  from  the 
House  of  Chas,  Pratt,  10S  Fultou  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article 
to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested  and  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  highest  scientific  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  land.  Among  them  are  E.  N.  Horsford,  late 
Rumford  Prof.  Harvard  University,  etc.,  and  R.  Ogden 
Doremus,  Prof.  Chem.  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Hr.  G.  Tagliabue  says :  “  I  have  to  pronounce  the 
‘Astral’  Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market.” 
The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so  that 
none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one  gallon  Guaranty 
Cans,  which  may  be  distributed. 

50,  51.— Mercurial  ISaromc- 
ters.— Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Ch  as.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable.  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery , 
if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  us  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  in  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  more  than  pays  its  cost  every  year  ! 

No.  53. — BSuclceye  Harvester  Mow¬ 
er.—  The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  In  1869 
this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials,  one  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First  Prize  Grand 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  it 
received  Two  First  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals.  Messrs. 
Adrfauce,  Platt  Sc  Co.,  H65  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular,  giving  full 
description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer  can  secure 
this  premium  by  a  very  few  days’  or  odd  hours’  and  even¬ 
ings’  canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can  unite  their 
efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers,  and  own 
the  machine  in  common.  —  Ten  subscribers  a  day  for 

15  days  would  secure  it  ($125.) — Many  can  easily  raise 
the  necessary  club  at  Town  Meetings,  Fairs,  Elections 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  evenings.  The  Buckeye 
Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and  Raker  in 
the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower  can  after¬ 
ward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

No.  53.— Patent  Cylinder  Plow. — 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  K.  5  J.  Allen 
<&  Co.,  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New  York,  to 
whom  application  may  be  made  for  descriptive  circulars, 
etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the  “  Two-horse 
size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  in.  wide,  and  5  to  8  in. 
deep.”  It  is  provided  with  a  wheel  and  with  a  “  skim 
plow,”  like  the  double  “  Michigan  plow.” For  29  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  or  97  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Heavy 
Two-horse,  14  to  10  in.  wide,  and  0  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00... . 
For  32  at  $1.50,  or  100  at  $1.00,  the  Two  to  Three  horse, 

16  to  18  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep,  $21.00.  For  22  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00,  the  One-horse,  10  to  12  in. 
wide  and  4  to  7  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  5-3.  —  ColJims  &  Co.'s  Cast- 
steel  Plows. — These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturer’s  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  “C,  No.  3”  for  general 
use  ;  “  B,  No.  12  ”  for  stubble  only  ;  and  “  E,  No.  12  ”  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  Sc  Co.,  212  Water-street, New  York. 

No.  55. — Cotiistock’s  New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Implements  Combined.—  The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  otsix  men  with 
boos.  -  It  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoc  for  all  small  drill 
culture  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small  seed  drill 
wo  have  seen.  It  sows  Beot,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 


seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again, 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims, — 
“the  best  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price,  $12.00 . For  22at$1.50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder,  and 

Seed  Sower,  price,  $15.00 _ For  27  at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00, 

we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price,  $18.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist , 
page  127, 1869,  and  page  118, 1870, 

No.  56. — Tlae  American  Submerged 
Pump. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow,— one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  he  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pnmp  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  2  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  Premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pumps  have  what  is  called  water  packing,  that  is,  no 
packing  at  all ;  the  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing 
but  the  perpendicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the 
platform.  For  further  information,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 
Bridgeport  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  or  55  Cliambers  St.,  NewYork. 

No.  57. — Pag'e’s  Patent  Peisnp  and 
Sprinkler. —A  Hand  Watering-Pot,  a  Greenhouse 
Syringe,  a  light  Force-Pump,  and  Garden-Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  adapted  to  many  uses — convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses  ;  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  can  be 
instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  For  circulars, 
etc.,  address  the  patentee  and  manufacturer,  N.  Page, 
Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

No.  58. — Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
4are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  l/t  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  ail  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  Sc  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  59.  —  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Bwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety, 'can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uncqualed.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever 
invented.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were 
sold  last,year  by  Orange  Judd  <&  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  60.  —  Poelset  Lanterns. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  it  contains  3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.,  always  ready  for  use.  Made 
by  the  Merriam  Manf’g  Company  (Julius  Ives 
&  Co.,  Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  61. — New  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia. — We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  00  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
£37"  The  Cyclopaedia  is  a  whole  Unary  of  itself,  consisting 
of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  aver¬ 
aging  800  large,  two-column  pages  in  each  book.  They 


treat  upon  over  25,000  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of 
note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full 
information  may  not  he  found  in  the  Cyclopaedia  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged ;  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising  subscribers. 

No.  03. — Tlie  Great  B&ictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large,  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  three-column  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  «$c  Tilestou,  Boston. 

Nos.  63,  64. — Xlie  Eumclan  Grape. 

— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first  quality,  and 
ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It  has  already 
been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  most  flattering.  It  has  proved,  generally, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is,  in  our 
judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
grape  is  worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much 
interest  in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell, 
of  Iona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original 
stock  of  the  vines,  to  supply  us  with  No.  1  and  Extra 
Vines  for  Premiums.  These  vines  will  he  of  really  No. 
1  and  extra  quality,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  or  boxed,  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  express 
charges  only.  Orders  received  too  late  for  sending  this 
fall  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

No.  65.  —  I>onl»le  Harpoon  Horse 
Hay-Fork. — Any  good  Horse  Ilay -Fork  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  these  days  of  high  wages;  it  is  one  of  the 
real  labor-saving  implements  of  the  day,  and  that  farmer 
who  fails  to  adopt  it,  will  fail  to  reap  the  profit  for  his 
labor  v'liich  he  ought  to  have.  Harris’  Double  Harpoon 
Fork  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  we  know  by  experience 
and  observation,  and  we  therefore  place  it  in  our  Premium 
List.  Let  any  hay  grower,  who  is  too  doubtful  about  the 
value  of  such  an  implement  to  invest  money  in  it,  gather 
a  list  of  18  subscribers  this  fall  or  winter,  and  get  an 
implement  free,  and  our  word  for  it,  he  will  feel  well  re¬ 
paid  when  the  busy  hard  work  comes  on  in  the  bay  field. 
Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  by 
the  “  Peunock  Manufacturing  Company,” 
ILcnuett  Square  P.  ©.,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

Nos.  66  to  7G. — Volumes  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  tlie  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $60,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Now.  77  to  87. — Bound  Tolaanaes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist. — These  are  tlie  same  as  Nos.  66 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  88  to  99. — Good.  Libraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  <Jard.cn,  and  Houseliold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  8S  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list,  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  tlie  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post 
or  Express  tmd.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
tlie  farm  will  give  tlie  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  tnaJee  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end, 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  £3?”  Let  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  “these 
premiums  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  109. — General  Book  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent,  at  $1.20; 
or  00  cents  for  cacli  name  at  $1 .50.  This  offer  is  is  only 
for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  boohs  trill  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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OCTOBER,  1070. 

J.  &  P.  COATS’ 

BEST  SIX-CORD 

IS  NOW  THE 

.ONLY 

Thread  put  up  for  the  American  market  which  is 

SIX-CORD  IN  ALL  NUMBERS, 

From  No.  8  to  No.  100  inclusive. 

For  Hand  and  Machine. 

FOBS  SALE  B¥ 

All  Dealers  iu  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 
India  Rubber  CtSoves 


For  Gardening:,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  tlie  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-liheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’  short,  $1.75 
Gauntlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
by  GOODYEAR'S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO„  No.  205  Broad 
way.  New  Y  ork.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 


FARMERS, 

Ask  your  Merchants  for  the 

“CHAMPION  SHOE.” 

See  June  Number  American  Agriculturist,  page  237. 

A.  BALLARD  &  SON,  32  &  34  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

(0  REMITTANCE  OF  $42.00  ’ 

We  will  send  to  a  Club  of  Ten  Smokers, 
warranted  genuine  Meerschaum  Bowls 
of  medium  size  in  cases  with  Weichsel 
stems  and  Amber  bits  (worth  retail  $0.00) 
for  $5.00  each,  allowing  to  canvassers  $8 
in  casli  from  the  full  amount  of  $50. 

POLLAK  &  SON,  Manufacturers, 
Letter  Box  5846.  27  John  St.,  New  York. 


% 


MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing. 

If  you  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  in  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  hook, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

It.  H.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Ma«y  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  It. 

6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Samples  Free. 

The  Great  Improvement 

IN 

ROOFING. 

September  1st,  1870. 

Having-just  completed  our  new  manufactory  containing 
new  and  improved  machinery,  and  all  the  appliances  found 
necessary  during  our  experience  of  nearly  thirteen  years  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  Roofing  Materials,  we  desire  to  furnish 
samples  to  Builders,  Roofers,  General  Merchants,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  of  our 

IMPROVED  ROOFING  MATERIAL, 

which  is  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  from  any  other,  and  is 
ten  times  stronger  than  any  Composition  Roofing  in  use. 

An  examination  of  this  material  will  satisfy  competent 
judges  that  it  is  in  every  respect  a  substantial  and  durable 
fabric,  made  upon  correct  principles,  perfectly  adapted  to 
tlie  purpose,  ami  totally  uniike  the  numberless  cheap  and 
flimsy  articles  heretofore  sold  for  Roofing  purposes  •  while 
owing  to  our  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  about  the  same  price. 

We  also  manufacture  from  the  fibrous  mineral  asbestos  a 
FIBROUS  ROOF  COATING, 
prepared  ready  for  use,  which  can  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  forms  an  Elastic  Water-proof  Felting ,  on  any  surface ; 
by  use  of  this  Coating,  old  and  leaky  Rooi's  can  be  made  ser¬ 
viceable  for  many  years. 

These  materials  can  be  readily  applied  by  any  one.  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlets,  Testimonials,  Prices,  etc.,  by  mail. 

The  Roof  of  the  Agriculturist  Bnildingis  coated  with  these 
materials,  which  have  so  far  proven  satisfactory. 

Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 

H.  W.  .JOHNS.  78  William  St.,  New  York. 

Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Roof  Coating,  and 
Cement  Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts,  Preservative  Paints, 
etc.  Asbestos,  crude,  crushed,  and  ground. 

Established  in  1858. 


THE 


MERITS 

OF  THE 

{Patent  Hard 
Rnltbei'  Handle 

Till  I  MB 


are  fully  established.  It  is  not 
affected  by  hot  water.  It  is 
less  expensive  than  Ivory.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Thousands  have  been 
made,  and  the  Handles  of  none 
have  come  off.  Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers  in  Cutlery,  and  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  theMeriden  Cutlery  Co., 
who  also  manufacture  the  Patent 
Solid  Steel  Table  Knife,  the 
Heavily  Silver-plated  Handle 
and  Blade  of  one  piece,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Table  Cutlery. 

Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 

45  Bcekman  Street, 
New  York. 


IVES’  PATENT  LAMPS. 

“  Tlie  next  best  thing  to  daylight  yet  discovered.”— 
New- York  Tribune. 

‘‘They  are,  without  hesitation,  the  best  in  the  world.”— 
American  Institute. 

THE  SILVER  LAMP  WICK— The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
introduced.  Does  not  smoke.  Requires  no  trimming. 
Lasts  longer  than  any  other  wick.  Does  not  incrustate,  and 
therefore  always  burns  with  a  clear,  silvery  flame. 

The  Folding  Pocket  Lanterns, 

Very  Light.  Strong  and  Durable.  Can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  tlie  pocket  or  traveling  bag. 

Nearly  ,100,000  already  sold. 

THE  IVES  PATENT  LAMP  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  tlie  United  States. 

37  Barclay-st.,  and  42  Park-place,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  MONITOR 

CLOTHES  WRINGER. 


The  only  Wooden-frame  Clothes  Wringer  with  Moulton 
Patent  Immovable  all  White  Rubber  Roller.  Warranted  to 
outlast  any  other  Roller  in  use.  Sold  everywhere. 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  M’F’G  CO., 

45  &  47  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  General  Agsnts. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  YOUNG’S  SON,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

$30  to  $50  per  week  sure. — 

Look  at  this  for  your  own  benefit. 

“The  Universal  Family  Scale  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  of  all  housekeepers.  It  is  a  new  and  desirable  ar¬ 
ticle  for  use  in  families ;  is  tlie  most  complete  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  should  be  in  every  house  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  face  like  a  clock,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  use  it.”— New-  York  Independent." 

Canvassers  wanted  to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  he 
given,  and  territory  guaranteed  bv  certificate.  For  pam¬ 
phlet  and  terms,  address  G.  W.  LEONARD,  Gen’l  Ag’t, 

Is.  O.  Box  2,833.  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY,  etc. 

Our  large  Catalogue  of  the  above  is  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  ol  about  300  pages ;  containing  nearly  (500  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  newest  and  best  for  Farm  and  House¬ 
hold  use,  and  is  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  SI ;  but 
we  will  refund  this  on  receipt  of  the  first  order  for  our 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $5.  No  Progressive  Farmer  ought 
to  begin  another  year’s  work  without  a  copy  of  this  hook 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  It  before  entering  on  the  coming 
winter  will  benefit  every  one  who  has  need  of  Tools  or 
Machinery  for  Agricultural  Purposes.  Address  all  letters  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &‘CO., 

189  and  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  anything  for  use  on  your  farm  send  a 
stamp  to  us,  and  we  will  either  write  you  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  or  send  you  a  Special  Circular,  of  which  we  issue  a 
large  number. 

Prindle’s  Agricultural 
Steamers  &  Farmers’ 
Boilers. 

For  cooking  food  for  stock  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes.  All  sizes  constantly  in  stock. 

They  are  perfectly  safe,  simple,  and  popular. 

Over  1,000  now  in  use  by  100  different  trades. 

The  large  descriptive  12-page  pamphlet,  with  prices  and 
illustrations,  will  be  sent  gratuitously  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

The  great  Prize  Essays  on  Cooking  Food  for  stock,  written 
by  eminent  and  practical  men,  will  lie  sent  post-paid  for20cts. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.  P.  O.  Box  376. 

New  York  City. 

N.  B.— The  fullest  asaortment  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers  in  the  City, 
may  be  found  at  our  Warehouses,  and  open  to  tlie  inspection 
of  all. 


Anti-Friction  Lever  Horse 
Powers. 

(See  pages  64  and  65  of  our  large  Catalogue.) 

Two  sizes  and  two  styles,  from  $175  to  $265.  Various  other 
sizes  and  styles,  as  low  as  $100.  Every  variety  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Tools.  &c.,  in  our  large  Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water 
St.,  for  exhibition  and  sale. 

R.  H.  ALL l-M  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New  York  City. 

GREAT  WANT 

SUPPLIED. 

A  New  Water  Pipe  ! 

A  cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  metal  pipe  for 
conducting  water  into  dwellings,  to  be  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  This  pipe  can  be  had  at  iJO  percent  less  in 
cost  than  Lead  Pipe  of  the  same  strength,  and  10  per 
cent  less  than  Galvanized  Iron  Pipe  of  tlie  same 
bore,  and  transportation  will  cost  but  one-half.  Satisfacto¬ 
ry  testimony  can  be  given  that  water  conducted  by  this  pipe 
is  much  superior,  by  agreat  percentage  in  purity,  to  that  car¬ 
ried  by  either  lead  or  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This  pipe  can 
be  worked  and  soldered  by  Plumbers  the  same  as  lead  pipe. 
Please  send  lor  circulars. 

NEW  YORK  LEAD  CO, 

63  and  65  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


FRANK  HILLEK’S 

Leather  Preservative  and  Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller’s  prepared  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c.;  by  the  use  of 
these  articles  one-half  maybe  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  18  &  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

AWKESM PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN.)— No 
Inkstand.required.  One  filling  writes  12  hours.  Send 
stamp  for  Circular.  Also  other  styles. of  Gold  Pens.  Sent  by 
mail.  Pens  repaired  for  50  cts.  GEO.  F.  1IAWKES, 

Manufacturer,  64  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


ALL  YE  WHO  LOVE  Fruits.  Flowers, 

Gardening.  Designs  of  Cottages,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  embellishment  of  home  grounds, 
take  a  trial  trip  for  3  months  or  a  year,  with 

THE  HORT8CULTURIST. 

Splendid  Premiums  of  Lilies,  Grapes.  Gladiolus,  and  Books 
given  to  all  who  get  up  Clubs  or  bring  new  Subscribers. 
Every  trial  trip  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  flue  Engraving, 
Gathering  Fruits  and  Flowers.  See  Sept.  Agriculturist, 
page  351.  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor, 
5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Premium  List. 
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PRINDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER 

AND  CALDRON.— By  tlie  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairy¬ 
men  admit  the  increase  of  one-third  in  milk,  and  no  waste 
of  fodder.  A  Western  house  writes  us:  "We  have  been 
using  a  No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steaming  ship 
stuff  from  the  mill,  during  which  time  we  have  fattened  fifty 
hogs  more  rapidly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever  fed,  with  less 
than  half  the  cost." 

The  ‘'Prindle  Steamer”  can  be  had  from  the  subscribers 
or  from  any  responsible  dealer  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
always  snccesstul  when  it  has  a  good  draft,  sets  near  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty  of  water  at  hand  to  wet  the 
food.  Its  safety  even  in  unskilled  hands  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
One  hundred  have  lately  been  sold  to  a  house  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  61  pages),  giving  full  information 
on  the  subject  oi  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  are 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  C.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors,  61 1  &  616  Market  St.. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVERY&  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Cor.  South  Front  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Seasonable  Implements. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Fanning  Mills,  Right-hand  Corn 
Shcllers  (a  great  improvement  over  the  old  styles ),  Mills  for 
grinding  feed  for  stock,  Farmers’  Improved  Boiler,  Hay  and 
Stalk  Cutters  Of  all  the  approved  styles,  Hay  Presses,  &c. 

The  Copper  Strip  Cutter  is  the  best  and  cheapest, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Circulars  to 

•T.  R.  Plir  i-'Tii  &  CO..  107  Water  St„  New  York. 

TEED  CUTTERS. 

Do  yon  want  the  fastest,  easiest 
working. most  durable  self-feeding 
11ay,  Straw,  or  Stauk  Cotter? 
h  is  warranted  to  please ,  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  an  Illustrated 
Circular  and  particulars. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  W’ORKS, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
or  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  heat  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris’ 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 


Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"'FARM  MILLS  ! 

Durable,  efficient,  and  low-priced.  Soud  for 
Circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

LANE  BROS., 

Manufacturers, 

Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COOPER’S  PORTABLE  ENGINES  with  Steam 
Pumps  and  Lime  Extracting  Heaters  and  Saw  Mills, 
cutting  10  to  2)  M.  per  day.  Stationary  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Mill  Machinery.  $1,500  purchases  a  complete  Two 
Run  Grist  Mill,  with  modern  improvements.  Prices  Re¬ 
duced.  Circulars  flee.  John  Cooper  &  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  0. 


PLOW  AND  CULTIVATOR  HANDLES. — 
Manufacturers  of  Plows  will  do  well  to  try  our  White 
Oak  Handles.  Planed  up  or  In  the  rough.  “Side  beat  to 
order.”  Send  for  Price-List. 

GRAY  &  REYNOLDS,  Addison,  N.Y. 

TRINIDAD  ASPHALTIC  PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets,  Carriage  Wavs,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 

E.  W.  RANNEY,  Patentee. 

One  continuous  piece,  not  injured  by  heat  or  frost.  Im¬ 
pervious  to  grass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.  Town,  Coun¬ 
ty,  State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.  Also  the  “ Patent 
Trinidad  Asphaltic  Cement,"  with  which  every  one  can  lay 
his  own  pavement.  Send  for  Circular  to  E.  W.‘  RANNEY, 
General  Agent,  410  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


!l 


_  y  t  .  . 

atents,  oolnhined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
une  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor¬ 
ghum,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  this  In  the  Agriculturist. 

ITTLE  GIANT  TeVER  HORSE-POWER  — 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easy  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William  st„  New  York. 

fCE  TOOLS.— A  full  assortment,  such  as 

-M.  Plows,  Scrapers,  Bars,  Hooks.  Tongs,  Grapples,  &c. 
Send  lor  Circular  to  J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Galvanized  Cable  Fencing. 

PRICE§  UEDVEED. 

Cheap,  effective,  durable.  More  yards  and  greater  strength 
than  same  weight  of  solid  wire.  Large  quantities  erected 
irds  Cable.  Liberal  ten 


Average  cost  $4  per  100  yar 
buyers.  Semi  for  Circular  to 


rms  to  lam 
PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 


Shops,  nth  &  Coates  Sts.;  Offices:  11  N.Sth  St.,  Phila. .Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  42  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Richardson’s  Friction  Horse-Powers. 


( 


$a> eel  si  or 

Stump  Puller  &  Rock  Lifter, 

T.  W.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


) 


WANTED — AGENTS,  to  soli  the  celebrated. 

HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  the 
'underfeed,  makes  the  “  lock-stitch  "  (alike  on  both  aides), 
and  is  fully  licensed.  Tho  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  iu  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALK.— BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


For  Markins:  Clothing,  &c„  Single,  35  Cts„  4  for 
$1 ;  per  doz.,  $3.35.  bv  mail,  paid ;  per  gross,  $33.50. 


1  More  convenient  than  . 


imertcan  Agriculturist . 


Agrlcu 

‘  Invaluable  for  marking  linen.”—  Oodey's  Lady's  Bodk. 
A  few  more  Agents  wanted. 

Indelible  Pencil  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


MONEY 

EASILY 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free. 


AGENTS  LOOK  1— $12  a  day  made,  selling  Universal 
Knife  Sharpener  and  other  Wares.  Sample  25  cents. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HEIKES’  NURSERIES. 

Established  1833. 

A  large  and  complete  Btock  In  full  assortments  for  the 
fall  of  1870.  o 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  -supplied  promptly,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

Packing  done  iu  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.,  @  $130  per  M.),  Currants,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  tree 
Seedlings  and  Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  Price-List  Is  now  ready  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bloomington  Nursery. 

600  Acres !  19th  Year !  10  Greenhouses ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stock,  Root  Grafts, 
Grapes,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedge  and  Green-house 
Plants.  Flower  Bulbs  for  fall.  Colored  Fruit  and  Flower 
Plates — all  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Send  10c.  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHfENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

CHESTNUT-TREES. 

1,000,000, 

4  inches  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  best  Timber  and  Nut  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  our  Continent  affords.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
a  10-page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesvllle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Trees  and  Vines — Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very  liberal 
rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogues. 

No.  1— Fruit,  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages.  No.  2— Green¬ 
house,  &c.,  58  pages.  No.  3— Chestnut  Circular,  16  pages. 
No.  4— Trade-list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only.  Call 
and  examine  our  stock,  or  address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesvllle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


1,000,000  GRAPE-VINES. 

CONCORD  VINES,  2  years  old,  No  1,  only  $25  per  1,000. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  superior  stock  of  leading 
varieties  of  well-rooted  Grape-Vines  ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Address  Bloomington,  Ill.  I>R.  H.  SCHRCEDER. 


FOR  SALE. — 200,000  Pear  Seedlings,  extra  large. 

50,000  Quince  Stocks.  20,000  Pear-Trees.  5.000  Plum- 
Trees,  2  yrs.,  extra.  COBLEIGH  &  SISSON, 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

50,000  Peach-trees,  best  varieties.  Colossal  Asparagus,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Strawberries,  Imperial  Raspberries.  Send  in  cts.  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  what  and  how  to 
plant.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


TREES  anil  SEEDLINGS. — 300,000  Pear  Stocks : 

100,000  Pear  Stocks  iu  Bud  ;  360,000  Pear  Root-grafts ; 
1,000,000  Apple  Root-grafts;  300,000  2  and  3  year-old  Apple- 
Trees;  Mlnerand  Wild-Goose  Plum, &c.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  H.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Two  sizes.  Weight,  500  and  800  lbs.  Will  run  Thresher, 
Buzz  or  Drug-saw,  Cotton  Gin,  etc.  The  cheapest  and  best 
Horse-Power  ever  made.  Price,  $60  anil  $80.  Agents 
Wanted.  A.  F.  JENNINGS  &  CO.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows. 


For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 


These  Plows  leave  no  “dead  furrows,”  “no  ridges,”  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  llav  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  soil  ground  flat  5  to  10  Inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  Change¬ 
able  mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  C'O.,  Boston,  Massr- 


Improvcd  Foot  Lathes, 


With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura- 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  lor 
jigSgsMk  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

— »  Ylr1  “  Your  $50  Lathes  are  worth  $75.”  Good  news 
for  all  1  Delivered  at  your  door. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


CA\:CTo. 


Motive  Power  for  Nothing’. 


Our  Patent,  Self-regulating,  Storm-defying  Windmill  Is 
superior  for  pumping  water  for  Railroads.  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Hotels,  Farms,  Stock-Fields,  Drainage,  Irrigation, 
etc.  For  Circulars  address 

“CONTINENTAL  WINDMILL  CO” 

5  College  Place,  corner  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SELF-ACTING  GATES. 

Yicholson’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates  and  Self- 
Shutting  Httiid  Gates  are  the  latest  unproved  and  best  In  the 
world. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 


AnCft  n  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Cheek  Dies. 
Jpzi  JU  Don't  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattlehoro,  Vt. 


CHEAPEST — BEST. — Chester  Pigs,  $10.  Cots- 

WD  wold  and  Southdown  Sheep  ;  Alderney,  Durham,  and 
Ayrshire  Calves ;  American  Deer  and  Imported  Cashmere 
Goats;  Rouen,  Musk,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  $5  per  pair; 
Bremen.  Toulouse,  and  llongKong  Geese,  $10  a  pair;  Large 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $10  a  pair;  White  Guinea  Fowl ;  Peacocks, 
$10  a  pair;  and  Fancy  Poultry  generally, cheap.  The  Short¬ 
horn,  thorough-bred,  premium  bull,  “Tamworth."  3  yrs.  old, 
for  sale  by  N.  GUILDER!’,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

GEO.  15.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chested  County,  Penn. 
B37”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs.  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Fowls,  bred  and  shipped  to  order.  Send  for  Circular 
on  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  Also,  Berkshire  Pigs  from 
Imported  Stock.  THUS.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure-bred  stock  as  can  he  obtained  In  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


SEEDLINGS  A  SPECIALTY.— Spanish  Chest- 

865  nut,  European  Larch,  Silver  Maple,  Hemlock,  Norway 
Spruce,  Scotch  Elm,  Apples,  Pears,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  low 
for  cash.  Send  for  circular. 

P.  H.  FOSTER,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AHA  Clarke  Raspberry  and  Kittatinuy  Blaek- 

I  W)MVV  berry — prime  cultivated  root  plants,  at  $6  1,000. 

Kentucky  Strawberry,  and  the  best  varieties  of  Small  Fruit 
plants,  equally  cheap.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 


CYNTHIANA. 

The  Best  Native  Grape  fob  Red  Wine.  For  descrip¬ 
tion,  history,  etc.,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Price : 
lirst-class  plants,  per  doz..  $8:  per  100,  $50:  per  1,000,  $400. 
Martha,  Goethe,  and  other  Grape-Vines,  at  lowest  rates. 
Address  ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Busliberg,  Mo. 


TROPHY  TOMATO  SEED, 

From  choice  fruit,  only  25  cts.  per  packet,  post-paid. 

IV.  H.  RATHBONE,  Uncasville,  Conn. 


(1 


A  A  R  Jj  E  M 

FLOWER  ROOTS. 


Wholesale  and  lie  tail, 

A  largo  collection  of  the  finest  assortments,  imported  by 
F.  WAGNER, 


91  and  91X  Bowery,  New  York. 


PURFaltREli  CHESTER  W  HITE 

Pigs, Sheep, Poultry,  Pigeons, Rabbits, «!tec., 

bred  and  shipped  bv  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN.  PenuingtonvlUe, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


PREMIUM  MAGIE  HOGS.— Bred  and  Shipped 

by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  All  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs  are  requested  to 
send  for  clrculur  of  prices  and  other  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion,  free. 


MAGIE,  or  POLAND,  and  CHINA  PIGS,  bred 

and  shipped  by  W.  S.  BENEDICT,  Boonvllle,  Mo. 
Circulars,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application. 


Choice  Poultry,  etc. 

Wo  have  for  sale  a  few  Light  and  Dark  Brahma,  Houdnn, 
Buff  Cochin  and  Leghorn  fowls,  bred  from  Imported  stock. 
Also,  Avleshury  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  and  Chester  Pigs. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List.. 

P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


Poultry  tor  Sale. 

From  my  last  season’s  Importations  ;  Dark  Bralitnas,  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  per  pair,  $15.  Houdans  and  White  Dorkings, 
per  Trio,  $15.  C.  O.  POOLE, 

Metuchen.  N.  J. 


OAKCV  POULTRY. 

JC  G.  H.  LEAVITT, 

Address  with  Stamp.  Flushing,  L.  i. 


1870.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


4=  39 


FLOWER  BULBS. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Il  ls,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
Ac.,  &c.,  for  the  fall  trade— general  assortment  at  Whole- 
Bale  and  Retail.  Also,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Send  S-ceut  stamp  for  Bulb  Cat¬ 
alogues,  or  10  cts.  for  Bulb  and  Nursery  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHGiNIX,  Bloomington  Nursery, 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


JTkOSES,  EVERGREENS,  ORNAMENTAL 

Hi'  SHRUBBERY,  ETC— Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

MAHI.ON  MOON, 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


s 


ALWAY  PEACH  and  Peach-Trees,  Small 

Fruits,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  for  sale  by 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ovb 

v  INCORPORATED  1851.  * 

BERKSHIRE 


'^bftAdce  c®’ 
OF  PITTSFIELD,  MSS. 


THOS.  F.  PLUNKETT, 

President. 

JAMES  FRANCIS, 

Vice-President. 


BENJ.  CHICKERIN6, 
Soc’y  :tml  Treaa’r. 
JACOB  L.  GREENE, 

Ass’t  Secretary. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
tile  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  In  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  tine  Full 
Amount,  of  tile  Policy  will  l»e  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  aud  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 


Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 


JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  Yorlt,  insured  for 
St, OOO,  died  Four  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Doe  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  St, OOO,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 


MAXIMI!  .THAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  Sl.OOO.  died  Nine  Months  after  his 
Premium  was  Doe  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,090,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
Sl.OOO,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  his  Pre¬ 
mium  was  Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
Sl.OOO,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  the 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY'  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 

and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management ;  safe  investments ;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements :  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  Information,  apply  at  the  home  oltice,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents : 

F.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

95  1-2  Washington  St..  Boston. 
J.  H.  FRANCIS,  271  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  H.  GRAVES,  329  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  2'49  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Cohn. 

A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 


LIB, SUM  AURATUM, 

The  Japanese  Queen  oi'  Lilies. 

Flowering  Bulbs,  35  cents  each,  $3.50  per  dozen. 

Large  siz'e  do.,  50  cents  each,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Extra  “  do.,  75  cents  to  $1  each,  $7  to  $10  per  dozen. 
Prices  per  100  or  1,000  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712.  New  York. 


CtHEAP  SOUTHERN  FARMS  on  easy  terms. — 

•  Colony  forming.  Sen  1  for  list.  COLUMBIAN  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  LAND  AGENCY,  33  Park  Row  New  York. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  institute. 

Boarding  Seminary  for  adult  Students,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Regular  courses  of  study,  Classical,  Scientillc.  or 
Commercial,  or  students  select  their  studies.  Superb  brick 
buildings,  fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Rare  facilities 
in  Music  and  Painting.  Board,  fuel,  and  washing,  $1  per 
week.  For  sixteen  years  the  leading  Seminary  in  the  State. 
Fall  term,  Sept.  1st ;  Winter  term,  Dec.  8th ;  Spring  term, 
March  16th.  Students  received  at  any  time  and  charged 
proportionally.  Address  for  Catalogue, 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


minerals,  Fossils,  etc.,  Bought  and  Sold. 

Choice  collections  furnished  to  individuals,  Schools,  or 
Colleges,  Illustrating  general  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  or 
that  of  particular  sections.  Outfits  for  table  or  field  inves¬ 
tigation  and  study  including  books  and  apparatus.  Address 
LOUIS  ST ADTMULLER,  dealer  in  Minerals  and  Chemical 
apparatus.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Refers  by  permission  to 
Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College, 
and  to  Orange  Judd,  A.  M.,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


WANTED. — A  man  or  woman,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge  of  a  large  Poultry  Yard,  who 
understands  the  raising  and  care  of  Poultry,  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  of  Bees.  Apply  to  F.  MAURA U, 

Oflice  Am.  Steamboat  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


UP  HE  B»OQIJOr«WOE 
*  FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and  Land- 
Locked  Salmon  and  sells  the  Spawn  ; 

INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  and 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  .PEIS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  aud  fine¬ 
ness  ;  adapted  to  every  style  of  writing. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 

5  or  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in¬ 
closed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOB  &  00., 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


THE  ONLY  LADY’S  BOOK. 


GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

Published  by  L.  A.  GODEY  for  41  Years. 

14  Fine  Steel  Engraving's  Every  Year. 

THE  ONLY  KKLIABLE  COLORED  FASHION  1‘LATF.S. 

Wood  Engravings  of  Fashions,  and  of  every  article 
useful  to  a  Lady.  Model  Cottages,  Drawing 
Lessons,  Recipes  for  Cooking,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

The  Reading  Matter  by  the  Best  Lady  Authors 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 


One  copy,  one  year . $  3  00 

Two  copies,  one. year .  5  00 

Three  copies,  one  year .  7  50 

Four  copies,  one  year . .  10  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person 

getting  up  theiclub,  making  six  copies .  14  00 

Eight  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  per¬ 
son  getting  up  the  club,  making  nine  copies . 21  00 


Address  L.  A.  GCDE’Y, 

N.  E.  Corner  Si\th  ipk!  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadflphla,  Pa. 


Painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture  !  Perfect  Likeness  I 
Speaks  for  itself!  Size  18x22  inches. 


£23  Address  R.  W.  CARROLL  &  CO.,  Pub- 
grg?— <  liahers,  117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS.— 9,000  acres,  good. 

soli,  mild  climate.  Similes  south  of  Philadelphia.  Price 
only  $25  per  acre.  Also  improved  farms.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  are  settling.  Address 

C.~K.  LANDIS. Vineland.  N.  J. 


Subscribe  at  Once  l 


FOR  THE 


Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published. 


AT  PRESENT  THERE  ARE 


EIGHT  GREAT  STORIES 

Running  through  Its  columns ;  and  at  least 
Two  Stories  are  Begun  Every  Month. 

New  Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 


An  Unrivalled  Literary  Paper 

IS  THE 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 


Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  SKETCHES  and 
STORIES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  addition  to  the 
SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  aud  the  VARIED  DEPARTMENTS. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 


The  Terms  to  Subscribers: 


One  Year— Single  Copy . $3.00 

“  “  Four  Copies  ($2.50  each) . lo.OO 

“  “  Eight  Copies . 20.00 


Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one  time, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free.  Getters-iip  of  Clubs  can 
afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 

All  letters  must  he  directed  to 

STREET  &  SMITH, 

Office,  55  Fulton  Street.  Box  4:89(5,  New  York. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ! 
Emerson’s  Unequaled  Church  Music  Book  ! 

THE  CHOHAL  TRIBUTE. 

Price,  SI. 59.  #13. 50  per  dozen.  Sample  copies  mailed 
free  on  receipt  oi  price.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 


GREAT  SJJ  C  C  E  S  S  ! 

American  Sunday  School  Worker. 

A  Monthly  for  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Scholars. 

$1.50  A  YEAR,  1A 

Sixty  Scholar’s  Lesson  papers  free  to  all  clubs  of  10. 

837*  Send  postage  stamp  for  specimen  copy  and  list  of 
Lessons  for  1871,  to  the  Publisher, 

J.  W.  McIntyre,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ilF.KAlJ)  OF  HEALTH  Cor  1871. 

R  ™  October,  November,  and  December  numbers  free  to 
new  subscribers  who  send  in  their  names  now.  $2.00  a  year, 
20  cts.  a  number;  or  at  $2.35  each,  the  Herald  and  Weekly 
Tribune  one  year.  The  Scientific  American  says:  “The 
Herald  of  Health  has  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other 
monthly  that  comes  ro  our  sanctum.’’ 

Address  WOOD  <fc  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  Wanted  for  a  new  Family  Book. 

H Headley’s  Ik /If  sacred. 

eroes  &  Martyrs. 

Very  attractive  in  matter  and  style,  with  original  Steel  Kn- 
gravings  of  sul-passing  beauty.  A  companion  volume  to 
Headley's  “  Sacred  Mountains  ”  and  other  works  that  have 
sold  by  the  100,000.  The  Clergy  and  the  Press  are  loud  in 
its  praise.  Old  and  new  Agents  are  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO..  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 

of  the  Age— Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  4 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wkmyss,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y 


CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  in  the  World. 

176,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  hand. 

Catalogues  Nos.  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

fc£HOI£'r-lIANl>  ^VKITING,  150  words 
k-5per  minute  ;  can  be  mastered  by  any  one  in  4  weeks.  Send 
Stamp  for  Circular  to  J.  A.  GRAY,  P.  O.  Box  4,847,  N.  Y. 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Universe.  Sold  everywhere.  6 
cents.  $3  a  year.  A  $5.00  Prize 
engraving  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  specimens 
Boston,  Masb- 
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getting  up  clubs. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions.—making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  TORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions.—making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5043.  NEW  TORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  NEW  YORK. 


Thea-Uectar 

Is  a 

BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  all  tastes. 
Warranted  Satisfactory. 

THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

Wlf  TPPF  Y/TPP  PP- 

ARE  THE 

Ask  to  See  Them.  Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PLANT  ONE  VINE 

OF  THE 

EUMELAN 

XXXXaAFE, 

And  become  convinced  of  the  great  'superiority  over  all 
the  early  varieties  previously  introduced.  We  have  spared 
no  pains  nor  expense  in  learning  of  its  general  adaptability 
to  and  success  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  the  vines  have  been  planted  for  trial.  Our  efforts  in 
gaining  this  knowledge  have  been  rewarded  by  the  most 
gratifying  success  in  finding  the  vines  everywhere  healthy 
and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  fruit  so  greatly  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  varieties  generally  grown  as  to  win 
for  the  Eumelan  first  premiums  for  quality  wherever  ex¬ 
hibited. 

As  in  Mr.  Thorne’s  grounds  at  Fislikill,  where  the  original 
stock  of  these  vines  was  purchased,  so  it  will  be  wherever 
they  are  planted.  The  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  grapes, 
grown  upon  vines  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Eumelan,  re¬ 
mained  neglected  upon  the  vines  until  they  dropped  off  or 
were  picked  for  market,  while  the  Eumelan  were  eagerly 
chosen  as  the  best  fruit  of  the  garden. 

The  EUMELAN  is  a  black  grape,  with  berries  about  the 
size  of  the  Concord.  The  hunches  are  of  large  size,  elegant 
form,  and  proper  degree  of  compactness.  The  berries  are 
covered  with  a  fine  wax-like  bloom,  and  adhere  firmly  to 
the  bunches  long  after  ripening.  Unlike  the  Concord,  tile 
Eumelan  bears  carriage  well,  and,  if  properly  packed,  al¬ 
ways  reaches  its  destination  in  best  condition.  Dr.  Grant 
describes  the  Eumelan,  attributing  to  it  the  following  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications,  which  are  requisite  to  make  a  grape  of 
excellence  for  table  use : 

First :  Meat}',  uniform  texture  of  tender,  melting  flesh, 
that  all  goes  to  wine-like  juice  under  slight  pressure  of  the 
tongue.  Second  :  Ripening  evenly  and  perfectly  all  through, 
and  as  soon  at  the  center  as  at  the  circumference.  Third : 


For  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  Machinists,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c.,  in  great  variety. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  FAIRBANKS  SCALE. 
Send  for  Circular.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 
246  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

_ _ _  53  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


The  Trophy  Tomato 

Headquarters.  Seeds  35  cents  per  packet. 

$100  premium  offered  for  the  largest  Tomato  raised  from 
my  seed  in  18T0.  Send  for  Circular. 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Steam  Engines 

Equalled  by  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 


Flavor  pure  and  refined,  very  sugary,  rich,  and  vinous,  wilh 
a  large  degree  of  that  refreshing  quality  that  belongs  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  best  foreign  wine-grapes,  and  constitutes  the 
crowning  excellence  of  grapes  for  all  nses.  For  late  keep¬ 
ing,  hearing  exposure  well,  and  long  transportation  to  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  For  making  Red  Wine  it 
has  no  near  competitor  among  American  grapes. 

The  following  testimonials  are  similar  to  hundreds  receiv¬ 
ed  from  persons  who  have  planted  the  Eumelan  : 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29, 1S70. 
Messes.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell. 

Gents  :  I  have  one  Eumelan  Vine,  which  I  purchased  of 
Dr.  Grant  when  lie  first  commenced  disseminating  them.  He 
desired  me  to  take  the  agency  for  the  vines  at  that  time,  but 
I  did  not  like  to  recommend  to  my  friends  what  I  could  not 
vouch  for  personally.  The  vine  grew  three  canes  the  second 
season,  each  one  about  twelve  feet,  and  bore  several  splen¬ 
didly  formed  hunches  of  fruit  of  finest  quality.  I  am  now 
fully  satisfied  with  the  Eumelan,  and  can  conscientiously 
introduce  the  same,  if  you  will  give  me  the  agency  for  this 
place,  believing  it  a  great  acquisition. 

Yours  respectfully,  Titus  Sheakd. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  Sept.  6th,  1S70. 

Messes.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell. 

1  have  thousands  of  grape-vines  growing,  but  none  so  re¬ 
markable  as  the  Eumelan  sent  me  for  trial  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Grant.  To  be  more  vigorous  would  be  considered  an  objec¬ 
tion,  and  in  healthfulness  and  productiveness  it  is  equal  to 
any  of  my  twenty  varieties.  The  fruit  ripens  with  me  before 
the  Delaware,  and  is  the  best  black  grape  I  have  ever  seen. 
My  vineyard  now  contains  1,000  Enmelans,  and  I  intend 
planting  more  next  spring.  How  can  you  furnish  the  vines? 
There  will  be  many  wanted  In  this  vicinity,  and  all  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  Stevenson. 

The  Eumelan  was  awarded  the  following  first  premiums 
for  quality  during  the  fall  of  1869: 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (Phila.) . Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) . 7 . Sept.  13-16 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) . Sept.  13-16 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) _ Sept.  25-26 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition . Sept.  29-30 

N.Y.  State  Grape-Growers’  Exhib’n  (Canandaigua). Oct.  5-  6 

Ohio  Grape-Growers’  Association  (Cleveland) . Oct.  13-14 

Lake  Shore  Grape-Growers’  Assoc’n  (Erie,  Pa.).. Oct.  15-16 

American  Institute . : . . Sept.  25,  1870 

Also  at  many  other  important  exhibitions. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  success  of  this  Grape  during  another  season  of 
trial — tbis  year  of  1870  — proving  every  where  hardy  and 
vigorous,  as  well  as  productive  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of 
first  quality,  entitles  it  to  the  first  place  in  every  collection, 
either  In  garden  or  vineyard,  for  family  use,  for  market, 
or  for  wine. 

We  have  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  more  complete 
history  of  this  grape  which  will  be  sent  with  Price-List  of 
vines  to  all  applicants. 

AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS  WILL  FIND  VERY  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  EMPLOYMENT  selling  Eumelan  vines,  our  terms 
to  canvassers  being  very  liberal. 

Our  stock  of  vines  comprises  all  the  leading  varieties. 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant, 


Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Perfection. 

OUR  PORTABLE  EN&IME, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  l«y  water  space ;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  lilile  room;  needs  no  brick  work;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required— 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing -Rooms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  EMMIE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  witli  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 


AGKICIJItTUS&AIi  ENCJIME, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
Place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
(Food  and  Shingle  Sawing,  <tc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 


Soups  and  Beef  Tea  for  the  Million. 

Strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  in  housekeeping! 
LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  the.  same 
that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine  without 
the  signatures  of  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr. 
Max  V.  Pettenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MXLIIAUS’  SONS.  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broadway, 
New  York.  For  sale  everywhere. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

»  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl-st., New  York.  “  Quick  sales- 
and  prompt  returns."  Send  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate._zrfi 


¥J«I>tJ€ATI©W  for  F4RMI3KS.-Fov 

information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK.  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Grapes,  Wood,  Small  Fruits, 

At  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  Free.  M.  H.  LEWIS, 

Drawer  150,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


IHAtfifiT  I  INTERlVSi  for  Public  Exhibitions. 
lTIA'lxlv  Ll&ls  1  (  Priced  Catalogue  sent  IVee. 

AfiCOPlPfi  (for  Scientific  and  Popular  Invest!- 
ITULllUSl'UI  JLO  J  gations.  Price-List  sent  free. 


IONA,  near  PeoksUill,  N.  Y. 


T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St„  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  243  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  llural  Architecture . . .  150 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . . . .  150 

Allen’s  (11.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Alien's  (II.  U)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67,  68,’69,&'70,ea..pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’68,’69,&’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier . 30 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . . .  175 

Beinent's  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussiugault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Break's  New  Book  of  Flowers . .  175 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Ohorlton's  Grape  Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  A  merican  Fruit  Book. . . .  75 

Cole's  Veterinar  ian .  75 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  ... .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Do  Voe’s  Market  Assistant.... . . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Lands  cape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cr  anberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  150 

Field's  (Thomas  TV.)  Pear  Culture .  125 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 150 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturlst .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturlst . 150 

Fuller's  Straw  berry  Culturlst .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 150 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  .  75 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra  6  50 

Harrison  the  Pig  . . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gar  dening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Pr  act! cal  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . .  3  00 

Hoopers’ Dog  and  Gun . . . paper, 30c.... cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Tra  pper . . .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Idem  cuts  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hol-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 150 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot . 

Mohr  on  tile  Grape-Vine  . .  . . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c.. .cloth. . 

Panlee  on  Strawberry  Culture 


75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
60 

. . . . .  . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . .  1  50 

Pedder’sLand  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper..  25 

Quiiiby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  150 

Randall's  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . . .paper,  40c. .hound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book . . .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart's  (.John)  Stable  Book...  . .  1  50 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  . 25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1  50 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

W  iring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  100 

Waring’s  Earth-Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmaim’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . . .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  Soulh .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep  . . . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 


Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow.  .  . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol... _ 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . 

Husmann's  Grapes*  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscape  Gardening. .  ... 

Langstroth  0n  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Maynew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  ot  Edgewood . 

Norris’ Fisli  Culture . . . . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 8  parts,  each 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . .  . 

Quincy.  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . . . . — 

Rural  Studies . . . 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture.. . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . 

The  Dog ;  By  Diiiks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Tlie  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  8vo„  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley) . . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturlst . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . . . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . . . 


1  25 

4  on 

2  50 
2  00 

5  00 

3  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 
3  00 
3  00 

90 
1  20 

2  25 

3  00 

1  75 

2  00 
1  75 
1  75 

50 
3  00 
1  25 
3  00 
3  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  75 
30 

2  00 
3  00 
3  00 
9  00 
1  50 
3  00 
3  50 

1  50 
3  00 

2  00 
30 

3  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  25 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIBES. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

Churches,  Velocipedes, 


O.  .T.  «Ss  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlic  following;  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  io  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLoring&Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  Ill  Nos.,  eacli .  .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  ..  ..(Holly) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . . .  1  50 

Beinent’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gar  dener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner's  Hand-Book  (Holly).. .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (II.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  ol  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Bar  her) .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sp  ortsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  100 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Fores  tor’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo„  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Fores  ter's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . . .  .  1  25 


Arches, 

Bridges, 

Castles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Houses, 


Wind-mills, 

Tools, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

Boxes, 

Sheds, 

Steamboats, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  he  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
it  can  he  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 


The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 


BEAUTIFYING 

COUMTtY  HOMES 

A  HANDBOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  CARDENINC. 


BY 

J.  WEIDENM  ANN. 

-A.  Splendid.  Quarto  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL  PAG-E  and  7  DOUBLE  PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OP  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  popular  taste  lias  wonder¬ 
fully  advanced,  and  the  want  of  a  work  of  instruction  in 
Beautifying  Homes  has  been  greatly  felt.  In  the  present 
work  the  author  states  the  methods  by  which  every  land 
owner  may  improve  and  beautify  his  suburban  home 
effectively,  and  with  economy — keeping  in  view  the 
maxim  that  “Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
well.”  He  does  not  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
methods  recommended  here,  hut  confines  himself  to  such 
instructions  as  his  own  personal  practice,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  architects  in 
both  this  country  and  Europe,  have  taught  him  to  be  the 
best.  Neither  does  he  give  rules  that  arc  applicable  to 
only  one  particular  style  of  grounds  and  residences,  hut 
lays  down  such  general  rules  and  principles  as  may  be 
applicable  to  any  situation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  hints  given  in  this  work  upon 
the  extended  and  varying  subjects  treated  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  its  introduction  may  do  much  towards 
beautifying  our  suburban  homes,  farms,  and  villas. 

All  cannot  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  stroll  in  the  King  of 
Parks — the  Central  Park  of  New  York.  Comparatively 
few  can  view  its  extended  lawns,  or  its  bold  cliffs  and 
caves,  admire  its  triumphs  of  architectural  taste,  or  note 
how  the  skillful  artist  has  converted  a  vast  plain  into 
hills  and  dales,  and  varied  it  witli  lakes  and  cascades, 
shady  founts,  and  open  lawns.  But  all  can  make  their 
country  homes  attractive  and  lovely,  and  enjoy  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  about  their  own  house  and  fireside. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

General  Suggestions.— Lawns.— Seeding  Down  Lawns 
and  Pastures. — Top-Dressing  Lawns. — Drainage. — Roads 
and  Drives. — Walks.— Laying  Out  Curved  Lines  for  Walks 
or  Roads. — Practical  Hints  on  Grading. — Fences,  Walls, 
and  Hedges. — Trees  and  Shrubs. — Grouping.— Trans¬ 
planting  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Flower  Garden.— Water.— 
Ornaments.— Rock-work.— Tools  Used  in  Laying  Out 
Grounds. — Improving  New  Places  Economically. — Arbi¬ 
trary  Calculation  of  Cost. — Care  and  Keeping  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Grounds.— Front  Yards  of  City  Lots.— Hints  on 
Burial  Lots. 

PART  II. 

Plans  of  Improved  Places,  accompanied  by  descrip¬ 
tions,  giving  the  names  and  position  of  the  various  trees 
and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  whether  singly  or  in 
groups,  thus  making  each  plan  a  complete  planting  map. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HEARTH  HOME. 

Orange  Judd  &  Company, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

(One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Magazines  in  the  world ,  for 
the  Faun,  Garden,  and  Household.  Published  every 
month,  with  44  large  quarto  pages  in.  every  i\o. 

!A  most  Beautiful  and  Valuable  Journal. — Published 
every  week,  with  16  large,  double-quarto  pages  in 
every  number,  and  to  be  still  further  enlarged  Jan.  1. 

These  Two  Splendid  Journals  (both  finely  illustrated),  will  fill  up  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  Family  in  America.  Either  of  them  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Determined 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  country,  the  Publishers  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Weekly  to  $3  a  year  (less  to  Clubs),  and  to  give  all  new  subscribers  for  1871  the  benefit 
of  all  the  rest  of  this  year  without  extra  charge,  that  is,  to  “giveaway”  either  paper  for  the  next  two 


months.  This  reduces  the  Subscription  Price,  to  all  who  subscribe  now, 

for  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

One  copy  from  November  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 . (61  Weeks) . $3.00 

Four  copies  from  November  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871. ...(61  Weeks). ....  .$2.75  each. 

Ten  or  more  copies  from  Nov.  1st,  1870,  to  Dee.  31;  1871. _ ..(61  Weeks). ...  ..$2.50  each. 

Single  Numbers . .. . . 8  cents  each. 

for  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

One  copy  from  November  1870  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.50 

Four  copies  from  November  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.25  each. 

Ten  copies  from  November  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive). . . $1.20  each. 

Twenty  or  more  copies  from  November  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive). . . $1.00  each. 

One  copy  each  of  lleartli  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist, 

from  November  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871.. . $4.00 


BACK  VOLUMES 


EXTRA. 

61  Weeks  ia  a  Tear. 

THE 

HEARTH &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  16  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  Just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  Every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

HEABTH  km  HOME, 

which  has  just  been  purchased  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Company, 
will  hereafter  be  issued  from  their  Great 
Publishing  House,  245  Broadway,  N.  V. 
The  same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and 
carefulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every 
department, that  has  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  given 
it  a  name,  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  Journal  in  the  World,  will  be 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume,  with  great  improvements ,  will 
commence  January  1, 1871,  with  the  Price 
reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a  year. — Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 

9  Weeks  Free. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1871,  received 
after  this  date,  will  have  Hearth  and 
Home  the  rest  of  this  year  FREE, 
IV.R . — This  applies  to  all  subscribers, 
Avhether  coming  singly,  at  $3,  or  in  Clubs 
at  club  rates.  Those  subscribing  now' 
will  thus  get  the  paper  for  14  months  at 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription,  (either 
single  or  club  rates).  This  will  really  make 

61  Weeks  in  a  Year. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

It  is  perfectly  pure ,  containing  no  mixtures  or  chemicals. 
It  gives  a  clear,  uniform  ami  beautiful  light,  unequalled 
even  by  gas.  It  is  free  from  objectionable  odor.  It  burns 
in  tlie  ordinary  kerosene  lamps.  It  is  always  uniform  in 
quality.  The  Astral  Oil  may  be  relied  upon  as  non-explo¬ 
sive ,  and  in  every  way  perfectly  safe  to  use.  If,  while  burn¬ 
ing,  a  lamp  be  upset  and  broken,  the  contents  will  not  ex¬ 
plode  or  take  fire.  To  this  end  our  efforts  have  been  chiefly 
directed;  namely, to  make  the  oil  in  every  respect  the  safest 
that  can  he  made.  In  this  particular  our  success  has  been 
perfect.  OIL  HOUSE  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 

108  Fulton  Street,  Hew  York. 

For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Crockery  Dealers, 
throughout  the  United  States. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES 

aajL  will  be  found  in 

Depositing  Money 

IN  THE 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 


16G  NASSAU  ST.,  opp.  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  Circular. 

G.  H.  BENEDICT,  Sec’y.  CHAS.  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 


RURAL,  IMPROVEMENTS. 


,  E-  M.  COPELAND.  L ax DSOA p E  -G  ap.dexeu , 

Author  of  Country  Life;  15  years’  experience.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  for  Circular.  40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


m Ho,jsEHoii,>  ma,sazi,,e 

mAAcdMHKfl  contains  in  every  number  one  complete 
prize  story  valued  at  $100.  Forty  paces  of  other  matter. 
Yearly  $1.  Sold  hv  News-dealers  at  10  ct.s.  per  copy.  Splen¬ 
did  Premiums.  $500  cash  to  he  awarded  for-prize  clubs. 
Specimen  copy  free.  Address  S.S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print¬ 
ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Enf.u  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila,  09  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y. 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agricultm'ist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  oil  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  P.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight. of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject..  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into,  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  JL.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Ucvvis  P.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Neio  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE.— Apple  Parer.  Corel’,  and  Sheer. 
Price  $2.  Made  by  D.  II.  WHITTEMORE,  Worcester.  Mass. 


STENCIL  PLATES.— For  marking  clothing,  only  50  cents. 
Ink,  &c.,  included.  W.  II.  BERRY.  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

66  TT»  USSIAN  BRACES.”  ' 

RQz  The  beBt  suspenders  ever  worn. 
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Every  family  should  take  a 
paiter  published  in  the  interest 
of  all  CHRISTIANS  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Such  a  paper  is 

The  Great  Religious  Weekly, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

A  THOROUGHGOING  RELIGIOUS  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

Sixteen  Large  Quarto  Pages— each  num¬ 
ber  Cut  and  Stitched. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

EDITOR. 

It  may  be  best  described  as  an  Unsectavian,  Independent, 
Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion,  Morals,  Reform,  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  News  of  tlie  Church  and  the  World,  Lit¬ 
erature,  Science,  Art,  Agriculture,  Trade, Finance,  etc.,  etc., 
and  containing  contributions  from  well-known  eminent 
writers. 

It  has  something  for  all  Members  of 
the  Household. 

Admirable  contributed  and  editorial  articles,  discussing 
all  the  great  topics  of  the  day;  fresh  information  on  un¬ 
hackneyed  subjects;  much  matter  of  a  high  and  pure  re¬ 
ligious  tone ;  Poems,  Household  Stories,  and  Chat  for  the 
little  ones. 

It  is  the  Brightest  and  most  Interest¬ 
ing  Religious  Paper  Published. 

Being  quoted  from  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country, 
more  extensively  than  any  other.  The  whole  editorial  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  cultivated  men. 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Beecher's 

STAR  PAPERS 

and  the  regular  weekly  reports  by  Mr.  Ellinwood  of  his 
Friday  Evening  Prayer  Meeting 

Lecture-Room  Talks, 

Many  other  features  of  constant  yet  varying  interest  fill  its 
columns  from  week  to  week. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
Are  Representative  Men  of  all  De¬ 
nominations. 

Its  Form,  16  Pages  Large  Quarto, 

EVERY  NUMBER  BEING  CUT  AND  STITCHED, 

Is  so  convenient  for  reading,  binding  and  preservation,  that 
it  has  in  this  alone  a  special  and  peculiar  merit  not  possessed 
by  tlie  large  “  blanket  sheets while  its  literary  attractions 
arc  not  surpassed  by  any. 

Therefore  it  is  increasing  in  circulation  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  religious  weekly. 


A  New  Charming  Serial , 

MY  WIFE  AND  I ; 

Or,  HENRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY, 

By 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

Is  this  week  commenced  in  the  CHRISTIAN  UNION— a 
serial  story  of  to-day,  which  promises  to  he  one  of  the  mo6t 
vivid  and  interesting  works  that  ever  came  from  her  pen. 
This  story  alone  would  be  well  worth  taking  the  paper  for, 
even  if  unaccompanied  by  tlie  great  variety  and  richness  of 
other  matter. 


The  Christian  Union. 

Which  will  be  sent 

FREE 

until  January  1, 1871,  to  all  who  now  subscribe  for  the  year 
1871,  embracing  all  the  numbers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story. 


MARSHALL’S 

Household  Engraving  of  Washington. 

A  Fine  Impression  of  which  is  PRESENTED  to  every 
New  Subscriber  to  the  paper,  of  which  D.  Huntington. 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  says:  "Mr. 
Marshall’s  engraving  of  Stuart's  Washington,  is  truly  a 
master-piece  of  the  engraver's  art.  He  lias  combined  force 
and  delicacy  in  rendering  the  expression  of  the  great  origin¬ 
al,  and  even  the  color  is  suggested.  Every  one,  and  above 
all,  every  American,  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  noble 
print.” 

A  Great  Chance. 

A  STEADY,  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 
For  Intelligent  Active  Men  and  Women. 

Whoever  Will  Take  Hold 

can  do  a  really  handsome,  well-paying  business.  Many 
agents  are  now  making  from  $20  to  $00  a  day.  We  invite  all 
inclined  to  undertake  such  work,  to  send  to  the  Publishers 
fora  Circular  and  specimen  copy  (FREE),  giving  the  very 
liberal  TERMS  to  AGENTS  and  setting  forth  the  peculiar 
worth  of  tlie  Paper,  and  the  Picture  which  is 

GIVEN  AWAY 

with  it  to  all  subscribers. 


Subscription  Price, 

ONLY  $3.00  per  YEAR, 

for  which  are  given  the  Paper  and  the  Picture  above  named 
to  all  new  subscribers. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE,  by  mail, 
on  application  to 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Park  Row,  New-York  City. 


Kead 

READ  READ 

READ  READ 

READ 

THE 

THE 

THE 

NEW  AND  CHARMING  SERIAL, 

NEW  AND  CHARMING  SERIAL, 

NEW  AND  CHARMING  SERIAL, 

BY 

BY 

BY 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

AUTHOR  OF 
AUTHOR  OF 
AUTHOR  OF 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc., 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc., 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc., 
ENTITLED, 

ENTITLED, 

MY  WIFE  AND  I; 

MY  WIFE  AND  I; 

MY  WIFE  AND  I; 

OR, 

OR. 

HENRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY, 

HENRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY, 

HENRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY, 

A  STORY  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY, 

A  STORY  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY, 

A  STORY  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY, 

IN  THE 
IN  THE 
IN  THE 

GREAT  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY, 

GREAT  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY, 

GREAT  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  EDITOR, 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  EDITOR. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.  EDITOR. 

FULL  OF  INTERESTING  MATTER. 

FULL  OF  INTERESTING  MATTER. 

FULL  OF  INTERESTING  MATTER. 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT! 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT! 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT! 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT ! 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

YOUR  WIFE  WANTS  IT. 

YOUR  WIFE  WANTS  IT. 

YOUR  WIFE  WANTS  IT. 

YOUR  WIFE  WANTS  IT. 

YOUR  CHILDREN  WANT  IT. 
YOUR  CHILDREN  WANT  IT. 
YOUR  CHILDREN  WANT  IT. 
TOUR  CHILDREN  WANT  IT. 
ALL  AT  HOME  WANT  IT. 

ALL  AT  HOME  AVANT  IT. 

ALL  AT  HOME  WANT  IT. 

ALL  AT  HOME  WANT  IT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE, 

ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Pauk  Row,  New  York. 
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TROPHY 

TOMATO. 

Headquarters  Seed. 


25  Cts.  per  Packet  by  Mail,  Post-paid. 

Buy  only  the  Headquarters  Seed. 

For  Sale  by  myself  and  by 

J&.11  Seedsmen. 

From  reports  received  from  those  who  grew  the  TROPHY 
in  1870,  it  is  evident  that 

Wo  oilier  Tomato  will  lie  grown 

after  it  has  become  generally  known. 

PETER  HENDERSON  says  of  it  in  tlie  American 
Agriculturist  for  November,  1870  Taking  it  all  and  all,  I 
believe  it  to  be  thus  far  unexcelled,  whether  grown  for  pri¬ 
vate  use  or  for  market  purposes.  This  opinion  I  find  very 
generally  concurred  in,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  wliere- 
ever  it  has  been  submitted  to  a  trial  test  with  others." 


s*ioo 


PREMIUM  offered  for  the  largest  Tomato  grown  in  1871 . 
Send  for  Circulars  to 

GEO.  E.  WAKING,  JTr., 

OGDEN  FARM, 

Newport,  R.  I. 


SHALL 


BE 


MOLESTED  BT  INDIANS  ? 

a  correspondent  asks,  if  I  buy  lands  of  the  HANNIBAL  & 
ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD. 

Others  may  know  as  little  about  our  lands  and  State,  and 
to  such,  and  all  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating  and  build¬ 
ing  up  for  themselves  homes  on  t lie  rich,  rolling  Prairies  of 
the  Western  States,  I  say,  don’t  go  beyond  until  you  have 
looked  at  tlie  lands  of 

NORTH  MISSOURI, 

unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  beauty,  with  plenty  of  timber 
and  water,  and  in  a  climate  unequalled  for  its  geniality. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  which  gi ve  facts uncolored, 
and  state  in  what  paper  this  notice  was  seen.  Enclose 
80  cts.  for  Sectional  Map. 

EDWARD  WILDER,  Land  Commissioner, 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  September,  1870. 


PERKINS  &  HOUSE’S  PATENT 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 

METALLIC  KEROSENE  LAMP 

Is  absolutely  safe  from  explosion  or  breaking; 
burns  any  Coni  Oil,  good  or  bad;  gives  more 
light,  no  odor,  and  uses  less  oil. 

"  It  is  perfectly  non-explosive.  Tho  light,  isTiotterthan 
is  produced  by  any  other  lamp.”—  IF.  S.  Clark,  President 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

.  "It  is  perfectly  non-explosive,  gives  a  letter  light  and 
is  more  economical  than  any  other  lamp  in  use.” — IF. 

11.  Wells,  late  Superintendent  of  PublicSchools.Chicago. 

The  appalling  deaths  and  fires  from  glass  lamps  ex¬ 
ploding  and  breaking  crente  a  great  demand  for  this 
lamp.  It  PAYS  to  sell  it.  Tho  people  liket.ho  lampand 
welcome  the  agent.  Sold  by  Canvassers;  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular  and  terms 
to  Montgomery  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  or  42  Barclay 
Street,  New  York. 

[  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

I _  I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

NewYork.for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  lOd  pages, FREE, 

C.  AV.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  AVoortbritlgc,  N.  J. 

Drain  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Tile  Machines,  Fire  Clays. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL,— Rend  WOOD  &  HOU 
BROOK’S  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Stammering  cured  bv  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For 
descriptive  Pamphlet,  address  Simpson  &  Co.,  Box5076,N.Y. 
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HEAD  OF  PETTYPE  T.-From  Life  BY  EDWIN  Forbes. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Pettypet  represents,  in  very  high  perfection, 
the  very  best  points  of  the  Channel  Island  cat¬ 
tle,  produced  by  mingling  of  the  Guernsey  and 
high-bred  Jersey  blood.  She  was  raised  by  Mr. 

‘  James  P.  Swain,  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  one 
of  the  best  animals  he  ever  bred.  On  the  side 
of  the  dam  site  is  nearly  pure  Guernsey,  her 
dam,  Pet,  being  out  of  Katie  2d,  by  a  Guernsey 
bull,  of  the  N.  Biddle  stock.  Katie  2d’s  dam 
was  Katie,  and  her  sire  Echo,  imported  from 
Guernsey  by  Thadeus  Davids.  Katie  was  out 
of  Mr.  Swain’s  old  imported  cow  Guernsey,  the 
mother  of  a  line  of  the  greatest  milkers  and 


butter  makers  we  ever  knew,  by  a  bull  called 
Colt  Alderney,  whose  dam  was  the  Alderney 
cow  Curl-horn,  imported  by  Mr.  Swain,  and  his 
sire  a  bull  bought  of  Roswell  Colt,  which  came 
from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  So  much  for  the 
Guernsey  blood  with  one-thirty-second  of  Al¬ 
derney,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  sire  of 
Pettypet  was  Bashan,  imported  by  R.  W. 
Cameron,  a  nearly  perfect  type  of  the  high-bred 
Jersey.  This  animal  lias  impressed  his  charac¬ 
teristics  upon  bis  stock  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  and 
to-day  we  think  a  dash  of  Bashan  blood  worth 


more  in  a  fancy  animal  than  a  cross  of  any 
other  choice  strain.  His  points  were  great 
style,  beauty  of  form  and  carriage,  superb  head 
and  horns,  which  were  delicate,  well  set  up, 
pointing  forward,  and  black  tipped,  fine  under¬ 
pinning,  (bony,  but  strong,)  a  deep  carcass,  well 
ribbed  back,  a  very  fine  tail,  with  black  switch, 
black  mouth  and  tongue,  very  soft  hide,  with 
two  distinct  kinds  of  hair  in  his  coat,  changing 
his  color  more  or  less  with  the  season,  but  being 
on  the  whole  of  a  rather  dark  fawn,  with  hairs 
coming  through  tipped  with  gray,  with  very 
strong  mealy  ring  about  the  muzzle.  {See  p.  446.) 
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E*laia4s  Earned. — T.  II.  B.  Baker,  Pekin, 
Ind.  The  common  Verbena,  or  Vervain  of  Europe,  Ver¬ 
bena  officinalis.  Sparingly  naturalized  as  a  weed... .“  J.  D. 
D.,”  North  Stamford,  Ct.  Stuartia  Virginica ,  for  which 
we  have  no  common  name.  It  belongs  to  the  Camellia 
Family,  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  cultivation _ I.  Dick,  Mar¬ 

shal],  Ohio.  Tlie  norse-Nettie,  Solanum  Carolinense,  than 

which  there  is  no  worse  weed.  Kill  it  if  you  can _ 

T.  Poston,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.  Green  Foxtail,  Setaria 
viridis.  Grasses  are  not  apt  to  hybridize...  Notice. — 
Wo  arc  always  glad  to  name  plants  for  our  friends, 
but  they  should  take  a  little  pains  in  sending  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  name  plants  from  the  leaves  only,  unless 
there  is  something  very  marked  about  them.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Verbenas  and  other 
florist  flowers,  of  which  numbers  of  new  ones  appear 
every  year.  Dry  the  specimens,  comprising  leaf,  flower 
and  seed,  under  pressure  before  putting  them  in  a  letter. 
Fresh  plants  should  be  pnt,  with  a  little  damp  moss  or 
colton,  in  a  box  that  will  not  he  crushed  in  the  mail. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1870. 

The  short  days  are  growing  shorter,  the  cold 
nights  colder.  We  draw  our  chairs  nearer  the  fire 
by  day,  and  an  extra  blanket  over  us  by  night.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  furnaces  that  keep  our 
animals  warm  are  fed  by  fodder,  and  that  warm 
quarters  are  as  great  a  comfort  to  them  as  blankets 
are  to  us.  The  poor  beasts,  that  shiver  the  long 
nights  through  behind  the  stacks  of  corn  fodder, 
really  cost  the  farmer  far  more  to  keep,  than  if  hous¬ 
ed  and  fed  on  the  best  of  hay.  This  practice  in¬ 
volves  a  loss  in  everyway — fodder  is  wasted,  vastly 
more  is  consumed,  the  manure  is  lost,  the  cattle  are 
pinched,  some  perish,  others  come  through  lousy 
and  “spring  poor,”  and  are  not  in  good  order  again 
before  June.  We  know  there  are  few  such  forms, 
and  they  arc  happily  growing  fewer ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  formers  who  fodder  oil  the  ground  ; 
tens  of  thousands  whose  cattle  never  saw  a  stall ; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  make  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  manure  they  might.  When  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  animals  and  the  profit  of  the  owner  are 
so  obviously  coincident,  it  is  a  wonder  that  men 
do  not  care  more  for  both.  The  season  has  been  a 
peculiar  one;  the  hay  crop  is  short,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  hay  is  likely  to  be  high.  The 
mowing  lands  have  not  only  been  parched  by  the 
drouth,  but  formers  have  been  forced  to  feed  them 
off  close,  and  this  involves,  almost  surely,  a  short 
crop  next  year.  To  remedy  this,  we  have  sowed 
corn  for  fall  fodder,  and  rye  for  fall  and  spring  pas¬ 
turage,  and  more  turnips  than  common.  To  reme¬ 
dy  it  siill  further,  we  must  make  twice  the  usual 
quantity  of  manure  this  winter  and  apply  it  upon 
land  intended  for  corn,  potatoes,  and  roots. 

We  are  near  the  close  of  a  year  which  will  be 
long  known  as  the  one  of  the  great  drouth.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  no  such  severe  nor  long 
continued  period  of  dry  weather  lias  been  known 
since  meteorological  records  have  been  kept;  and 
“the  oldest  inhabitant”  has  neither  rccolleciion 
nor  tradition  of  a  parallel  summer  to  adduce. 
There  was  an  anticipation  of  a  short  fruit  crop  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  of  late  frosts;  but  never  were  gloomy 
forebodings  more  thoroughly  dispelled,  for  the  crop 
of  almost  all  of  our  more  important  fruits  lias  been 
very  large.  The  drouth  arrested  the  growth  of 


late  potatoes,  and  reduced  the  yield  of  corn  a  little. 
Hay  is  decidedly  a  short  crop,  but  a  large  supply  of 
sound  corn  and  roots  has  on  the  whole  done  much 
in  New  England  and  New  York  to  supplement  it. 
The  usual  abundance  for  man  and  beast  is  essential¬ 
ly  curtailed  on  some  eastern  farms,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  economy,  and  a  reduction  of  stock.  Still, 
tli ere  is  no  prospect  of  suffering;  and  if  cows  are 
cheap  now,  they  will  be  dear  again  in  the  spring, 
which  indeed  is  poor  comfort  for  those  who  have 
to  sell  and  expect  to  buy. 

December,  according  to  the  pleasant  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  the  natural  promptings  of  kindly  na¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  according  to  the  universal  practice 
of  Christendom,  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
men  give  most  freely  from  basket  and  store  to 
those  not  so  bountifully  supplied,  or  to  those  bound 
by  ties  of  association,  friendship,  and  consanguini¬ 
ty.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  giving  great  happiness 
if  unselfishly  carried  out,  and  fast  becoming  char¬ 
acteristic  of  American  life  as  it  always  has  been  of 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  strict¬ 
est  Puritan  now  no  longer  fears  the  keeping  of 
Christmas  as  a  papal  encroachment,  and  the  most 
fervent  Catholic  enjoys  it  none  the  less  because 
Protestants  keep  it  too.  If  ail  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  greet  the  new  year,  having  the  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  “  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  how  many  happy 
people  there  will  be  in  the  world! 


BHiiats  ;j1»oss£  Worlc. 

Manure  making ,  as  hinted  above,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  labors  of  the  season.  For  material 
to  mingle  with  the  dung  of  cattle  large  and  small, 
we  have  straw,  swamp  grass,  muck,  forest  leaves, 
dry  earth,  sawdust,  aud  sand. 

Leaves  may  be  gathered  so  long  ns  -the  snow  does 
not  cover  the  ground,  and  it  will  pay  to  keep  men 
and  teams  at  work  hauling  them.  We  value  ashes, 
and  think  chip  manure  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  ash  constituents  which  it  contains.  Leaves 
of  forest  trees  contain  a  very  much  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  ash  than  does  the  wood  or  even  the  bark  ; 
and  of  course  they  are  proportionally  superior  to 
sawdust,  except  that  they  are  not  so  easily  handled, 
nor  are  they  quite  so  good  as  absorbents. 

Buildings. — Barns,  and  especially  stables,  should 
be  made  snugand  tight,  so  that  snow  will  not  blow 
in.  Old  barns,  hen  houses,  etc.,  may  easily  be  made 
warm  by  stuffing  the  sides  between  the  inner  and 
outer  boarding  with  straw  or  litter. 

Stables  should  not  only  be  warm,  but  tight.  When 
old  houses  are  torn  down  or  renewed,  the  little  old 
sashes  are  ofteu  cast  aside  or  sold.  Hold  on  to 
them,  or  buy  some  for  stables,  chicken  houses,  and 
such  like  uses.  There  is  no  less  economy  than 
comfort  in  light  stables,  in  which,  however, 

Ventilation  should  never  be  neglected.  It  is 
equally  important  in  the  stable  as  in  the  bedroom  ; 
and  in  closing  cracks  and  shutting  up  sheds  there 
is  often  danger  that  stables,  especially  those  under 
the  barn,  be  made  so  close  that  the  animals  will 
suffer.  Some  will  be  found  ailing  and  off  their 
feed  from  no  obvious  cause,  and  probably  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  bad  will  occur  to  no  one.  Chickens 
in  too  close  houses  often  drop,  asphyxiated,  from 
their  roosts,  and  revive  when  coming  into  the  purer 
air  ou  the  fioor,  but  sometimes  die. 

Live-Stock  of  all  kinds  need  the  eye  of  the  master 
daily,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean,  that  the  stalls 
and  pens  are  cleaned  out  and  dry,  that  tliej-  have 
regular  feed  and  water  in  proper  quantity. 

Horses  are  better  for  not  being  blanketed,  but 
may  have  linen  dusters  thrown  over  them  to  keep 
dust  out  of  their  coats.  Colts  and  all  should  be 
groomed  daily  ;  and  they  ought  to  have  some  grain 
daily,  even  though  they  are  doing  no  work.  When 
horses  come  from  work  or  sharp  driving,  rub  them 
down  with  straw,  and  according  to  t he  labor  they 
have  had,  spend  2  to  10  minutes  in  hard  rubbing, 
i  wanning  up  and  drying  the  coats.  Then  cover  with 
!  large  woollen  blankets  for  an  hour.  Keep  the  shoes 
j  caulked  all  the  time,  and  have  them  well  sharpen- 
[  ed  up  if  an  icy  time  occurs. 
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Cows. — It  is  almost  criminal  to  dry  a  cow  off  be¬ 
cause  one  is  too  lazy  to  milk.  Milk  to  within  six 
weeks  of  calving-,  'before  beginning  to  dry  a  cow; 
that  is,  if  the  chief  Value  of  the  cow  is  to  give  milk. 

'Young  Stock  should  have  the  range  of  a  good,  big, 
warm  yard,  with  fodder  racks  about  in  it,  or  under 
the  sheds,  and  they  should  have  good  warm  stables 
or  sheds  secure  from  snow  and  wind. 

Swine. — It  is  not  often  profitable  to  feed  hogs 
after  the  weather  is  right  cold.  Kill,  unless  you 
are  watching  the  market,  as  soon  as  they  are  lat 
enough,  without  reference  to  the  moon.  Get  ready 
during  a  north-east  rain  or  snow  storm,  and  be 
ready  to  slaughter  when  the  wind  changes  and  we 
get  clear  cold  weather. 

Sheep. — Absolute  regularity  in  feeding  is  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  flock  must  be  so  divided  that  the 
stronger  will  not  get  more  than  their  share.  It  is  as 
bad  for  them  as  for  the  underlings.  The  latter  have 
at  least  a  good  appetite,  the  former  often  beoome 
.surfeited  and  fall  off  in  condition  accordingly. 
Give  sheep  always  plenty  of  hay  or  straw,  and  an 
abundance  of  bedding,  but  keep  in  some  portion  of 
the  yard  and  shed  a  hard  standing  place  where  they 
can  stand  or  lie  and  cool  their  feet,  which  often  be¬ 
come  heated  if  the  sheep  are  obliged  to  stand  all 
the  time  upon  soft  well-littered  ground. 

Bedding  for  horses  and  cattle  may  be  used  in  great 
abundance,  and  yet  not  rapidly  consumed,  if  it  be 
carefully  shaken  out,  and  only  the  foul  portions  re¬ 
moved.  In  cold  weather  plenty  of  bedding  is  a 
great-comfort.  We  prefer  a  mixture  of  leaves  and 
straw  cut  a  foot  long  for  horses,  and  sawdust  and 
leaves  for  cows. 

Protection  to  Cellars. —  Place  boards  against  any 
portion  of  the  sills  or  weather-boarding  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  cellars  of  which  need  banking  around  to 
keep  out  the  frost.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  no  frost  shall  enter  the  cellar  to  do 
any  harm  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  too  much  earth  will  do  no  harm.  Windows 
are  best  closed  with  coarse  litter  from  the  stables, 
stamped  down  aud  covered  with  sods  or  boards. 


Work  iii  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

With  shortening  days  and  increasing  cold,  our 
notes  gradually  grow  briefer.  Still  there  is  seldom 
a  winter  month  that  does  not  afford  a  few  mild 
days,  and  allow  us  to  do  something  that  will  save 
precious  time  next  spring.  Now  comes  the  time 
for  reading,  and  no  money  gives  a  better  return 
than  that  expended  in  books.  We  are  frequently 
asked  if  this  or  that  book  is  worth  the  money.  Of 
course  there  is  a  choice  in  books,  but  we  never  yet 
saw  a  work  on  horticulture  that  was  so  thoroughly 
poor  that  it  did  not  contain  some  hint  or  idea  that 
made  the  money  it  cost  a  good  investment. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  care  of  young  trees  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  as  they  are  liable  to  injury,  not  only  from 
wild  and.  domestic  animals,  but  from  the  human 
animal  as  well. 

Fences  and  Gates. — It  is  a  very  common  custom 
with  many,  as  soon  as  snow  covers  the  ground,  to 
disregard  all  established  roads  and  paths,  and  drive 
or  walk  in  the  most  direct  line  to  their  destination. 
We  have  known  many  young  trees  to  be  injured  by 
this  custom.  See  that  fences  and  gates  secure  young- 
orchards  from  human  marauders  ;  and  if  trees  are 
exposed  to  injury  by  passers  through  the  grounds 
around  the  house,  drive  dowu  protecting  stakes. 

Young  Trees  should  have  mounds  of  earth,  a  foot 
high,  drawn  up  around  them,  as  it  steadies  them 
during  heavy  winds,  and  helps  to  ward  off  the  mice. 

Mice  are,  however,  effectually  guarded  against  by 
the  use  of  tarred  paper,  as  suggested  on  page  461. 

Rabbits  are  also  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  use  of 
tarred  paper.  Blood  is  much  used  at  the  West  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  various  protective  shields, 
such  as  corn-stalks  and  laths,  bound  to  the  trunk 
with  wire,  are  found  to  be  serviceable. 

Pruning. — Whatever  pruning  is  to  be  done,  had 


better  be  disposed  of  during  mild  days,  than  to 
wait  too  late  and  be  caught  by  the  awakening  of 
vegetation  in  spring.  If  large  limbs  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  make  a  smooth  wound,  and  cover  it  with 
melted  grafting  wax  or  paint. 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  when  the  trees  are 
not  frozen,  and  may  be  preserved  in  sawdust  or  in 
damp  moss;  or  they  can  be  buried  in  a  box  in  a 
place  where  water  will  not  stand.  Take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  the  varieties  properly  labelled. 

Heeled-in  Trees. — There  is  no  risk  in  heeling-in 
trees  for  the  winter  if  it  is  properly  done.  The 
earth  must  be  thoroughly  worked  in  among  the 
roots,  and  no  spaces  be  left  for  air  or  water.  Bank 
up  the  earth  well  and  smooth  it  off,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  litter  near  by  to  afford  shelter  to  mice. 

Water. — Open  the  needed  surface  drains,  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  standing  in  the  orchard. 

Root-grafting  is  carried  on  in-doors  when  the 
weather  will  not  allow  of  outside  work  being  done. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  varieties 
distinct,  and  the  grafts,  when  done,  should  be  put 
in  boxes  with  earth  and  placed  in  the  cellar. 

Seeds. — Peach,  plum,  and  cherry  stones,  if  they 
have  been  dried,  must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost.  When  the  quantity  is  small,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mix  them  with  earth  and  expose  them  in  a  box 
in  a  place  where  they  will  be  frozen  and  thawed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Grape-vines  should  have  been  pruned  last  month  ; 
but  the  operation  may  still  be  performed  in  mild 
weather.  Young  vines  should  have  a  mound  of  dry 
earth  drawn  up  to  them.  It  is  better  to  lay  down 
all  vines,  whether  tender  or  hardy,  as  long  as  they 
are  young  and  flexible.  It  preserves  the  buds  and 
increases  the  general  vigor  of  the  vine.  Bend 
them  down  and  throw  a  few  inches  of  earth  over 
them.  Wood  from  the  prunings  should  be  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  buried  where  it  will  not  dry. 

Strawberry  Beds. — The  covering  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  slightly  frozen.  The  object 
is  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  freezing  and 
thawing;  and  the  earth,  rather  than  the  plants,  is 
to  be  covered. 

Raspberries.—  Bend  down  the  tender  kinds,  and 
throw  a  few  inches  of  earth  over  the  canes. 

Kitchen.  Garden. 

Roots. — If  the  hardy  roots,  such  as  salsify,  pars¬ 
nips,  horseradish,  etc.,  are  not  all  dug,  some  litter 
may  be  put  over  them  to  keep  the  ground  from 
freezing  and  to  prolong  the  season  of  digging. 
Store  a  lot  in  earth  in  the  cellar  for  use  when  the 
out-door  stock  is  not  accessible. 

Spinach,  Sprouts ,  Shallots  and  Leeks  will  need  a 
covering  where  the  snow  does  not  afford  one. 

Covmng  of  Pits  in  which  roots  are  stored  should 
proceed  gradually.  Do  not  cover  too  soon,  but 
when  really  freezing  weather  comes,  put  on  enough 
litter  to  keep  out  frost. 

Cabbages. — If  the  crop  is  not  already  secured, 
store  as  directed  last  month. 

Cold  Frames. — Avoid  too  much  boat.  Air  every 
day,  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  freezing, 
remove  the  sash  altogether. 

Seeds. — Thrash  and  clean  all  that  remain  uncared 
for,  and  see  that  all  are  correctly  labelled,  not  only 
with  name  but  date.  Store  where  the  temperature 
is  low  and  even,  and  mice  cannot  destroy  them. 


Flower  CSstcden  and  Lawn. 

Protection  should  not  be  overdone.  Half-hardy 
plants  do  better  if  a  few  evergreen  boughs  are 
stuck  around  them  than  if  they  are  strawed  up  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Tender  roses  are  best 
treated  by  laying  them  down  and  covering  with  sods. 
This  is  only  practicable  in  places  well  drained. 

Climbers ,  not  entirely  hardy,  like  the  Wistaria,  in 
northern  localities,  should  be  taken  from  the  trellis, 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth. 

Evergreens. — Youug  specimens  often  need  a  slight 
protection  until  they  become  well  established.  A 


little  care  for  a  few  years  will  often  save  a  speci¬ 
men  which  will  afterwards  prove  perfectly  hardy. 
Cedar  or  other  evergreen  boughs  tied  in  among  the 
branches  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 

Snow  often  injures  evergreens  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  tops.  Shake  it  out  while  still  light. 

Trellises,  Seats,  and  all  wooden  garden  ornaments 
should  be  put  under  cover.  They  will  last  much 
longer  if  they  have  a  good  coat  of  petroleum. 

Pits,  Frames,  and  Cellars. — Plants  wintered  in 
either  of  these  need  to  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  be  too  wet.  It  is  safer  to  let 
them  get  too  dry.  Do  not  look  for  growth,  but 
simply  endeavor  to  sustain  life. 

Clear  up  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  and 
do  not  wait  until  spring  to  remove  the  debris  of 
last  season’s  operations. 


GreenluHise  and  Window-  Plants. 

Heat,  water,  and  air  are  the  things  to  be  provided. 
Dust  and  insects  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

Heat. — Most  plants  will  survive  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gets  below  40°;  but  no  healthy  growth  nor 
bloom  can  be  looked  for  at  a  lower  average  daily 
temperature  than  00°  or  05°.  It  is  better  that  the 
night  temperature  should  fall  15°  less  than  this. 
One  difficulty  with  plants  in  our  dwellings  is  that 
they  are  as  hot  at  night  as  during  the  day. 

Water. — Give  water  only  when  the  plants  need  it. 
A  plant  with  its  roots  constantly  in  mud  cannot 
thrive.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  flagging  of  a 
plant  shows  that  it  needs  water  than  to  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  soaked.  Sprinkling  or  showering  should 
be  done  as  often  as  possible.  Take  the  plants  to  a 
sink  or  a  bath  tub  and  give  them  a  good  dousing. 

Air. — Do  not  bo  afraid  of  opening  the  windows 
whenever  the  outside  air  is  not  freezing.  Give  air 
every  day  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Not  011I3’  will 
the  plants  be  benefited,  but  the  atmosphere  will  be 
the  better  for  human  lungs. 

Dust  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  successful  growing 
of  plants  in  the  house.  The  showering  we  have 
recommended  will  help  remove  it,  but  all  smooth¬ 
leaved  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Ivies  and  the  like, 
should  be  occasionally  sponged  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  and  healthy. 

Insects. — Don’t  have  any.  If  the  plants  are  daily 
looked  over,  and  the  thumb  and  finger  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  they  will  be  kept  in  check.  If  a  plant  is  bad¬ 
ly  infested  by  the  green  fly,  put  it  in  a  box  or  under 
a  barrel  and  smoke  it  thoroughly.  If  the  red  spi¬ 
der  appears,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  do  in  hot  and  dry 
rooms,  smoke  will  not  help  it.  Remove  the  plant 
into  hospital  and  shower  it  daily.  Frequent  wet¬ 
ting  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  the  best  remedy-. 


Swindling-  l^iui-secynaen. — A  New  Jer¬ 
sey  nurseryman  writes  that  last  spring  he  received  an 
order  for  500  trees  from  J.  D.  Wilson,  of  Fort  Lee,  who 
gave  as  reference  Mr.  Peter  Ileiiderson.  Knowing  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  supposing  all  right,  he  sent  the  trees,  but 
can  get  no  response  to  repeated  letters  asking  pay  for 
them.  Mr.  Henderson  informs  us  that  he  gave  no  per¬ 
mission  to  refer  to  him,  and  moreover,  that  he  never  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  such  Wilson,  and  that  the  above  case  is 
one  of  a  score  of  similar  cases.  An  operator  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  obtained  over  $5,000  worth  of  nursery  stock 
from  various  nurserymen  by  a  similar  dodge.  The  swin¬ 
dlers  shrewdly  calculate  that  many-  nurserymen  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  directly  of  the  parties  referred 
to,  and  thus  they  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  is 
often  sold  by  them  by  another  swindle  ;  viz.,  by  claiming, 
under  other  names,  to  be  the  agents  of  some  leading  nur¬ 
sery  establishment.  As  their  stock  costs  nothing,  they 
can  sell  it  cheap  enough  to  secure  a  quick  sale.  The 
lesson  taught  is  that  nurserymen  must  learn  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  ordering  stock,  either  by  direct  application 
to  the  parties  given  as  references,  or  by-  other  means. 

Qea»t5mg-  the  —  We 

have,  of  late,  seen  notices  to  the  effect  that  “  so  and  so 
says  in  the  Agriculturist.''  mentioning  one  of  the  editors. 
Such  notices  are  of  course  kindly  intended  to  be  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  persons  referred  to,  hut  they  would  prefer 
not  to  be  individualized  in  this  manner.  The  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  an  institution ,  and  should  be  quoted  as  such.  What 
credit  is  given  it,  belongs  to  all  connected  with  it. 
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NOTICE— To  All  SUBSCRIBERS  to  American  Agriculturist, 


As  most  Subscriptions  expire  with  this  last  Number  of  Volume 

*  29,  the  probability  is  that  Your  Subscription  Expires 

*  SOW.  Our  subscribers  are  so  numerous  that  ice  can  not  send  out 

*  individual  notices  of  the  time  of  expiration.  (You  will  readily  re- 

member  it,  if  your  own  subscription  runs  beyond  this  date ,  or  if  it 
has  recently  been  renewed  for  1871.) . We  take  it  for  granted 

*  that  all  who  have  read  this  Journal  the  past  year ,  will  cheerfully 

*  continue  its  perusal.  We  can  only  say,  that  while  it  shall  be  in 
nowise  inferior  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  we  fully  intend  to  keep 
on  improving  the  paper — in  beauty,  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  engravings,  and  in  real  value.  All  the  Winters  who  have 
been  with  us  the  present  year,  will  continue  their  best  efforts,  and  new 


help  will  be  added.  Both  Publishers  and  Editors  feel  that  every  year's 

experience  enables  them  to  do  better  and  better . We  now  ask,  as  a  * 

favor,  that  our  friends  will  send  in  f  heir  renewals  prompt-  * 
ly.  It  can  as  well  be  done  To-day,  as  To-morrow.  It  will  greatly  * 
aid  us  to  have  renewals  and  new  names  come  in  the  first  part  of 
December,  so  that  we  can  get  the  new  books  for  1871  all  properly  arranged 
before  Christmas ;  and  as  this  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  and  * 
needs  the  care  of  our  experienced  clerks ,  we  will  take  it  as  a  special  * 
favor,  if  you  will  sit  down  the  day  tlsis  paper  arrives  and  * 

send  us  your  own  renewal  for  1871,  with  other  names . Any  favor 

on  your  part ,  in  the  icay  of  inviting  a  neighbor  or  friend  to  subscribe, 
either  for  the  English  or  German  Edition,  will  be  duly  appreciated.  * 


*  *  *  *  *  *******  (ft*********.**.****************************. is 

*  *  *  *  ********  ***************  .-it************************.** 


While  we  intend  to  make  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  so  valuable  and 
so  beautiful,  that  no  one  can  do  without  it,  we  also  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  Weekly  Journal,  HEARTH  AND  HOME.  It  is  essentially  a  Home 
Newspaper— entirely  different  in  matter  and  engravings  from  the  Agriculturist 
—but  filled  with  splendid  engravings,  and  interesting  reading  matter  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Household.  Asa  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  it  shall  be  unsurpassed.  Its 
News  department,  brought  up  to  the  latest  moment,  will  give  a  valuable  digest  of  the 
important  events,  stated  in  a  CONDENSED  but  clear  manner,  so  as  to  render  its 
readers  intelligent,  and  yet  not  tax  their  time  with  a  mass  of  useless  details  and  rub¬ 
bish.  The  information  about  the  principal  products  of  the  farm  and  plantation,  their 


amount ,  and  the  consequent  market  value,  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  all  producing 

or  dealing  in  the  leading  crops  of  the  country _ The  Subscription  Price  for  JS71  is 

put  leaver  than  that  of  any  other  equally  beautiful ,  valuable,  and  costly  journal  in  the 
world;  vis.,  only  $3  for  an  entire  year,  or  four  copies  fen'  $2.75  each,  or  ten 

copies  for  $2.50  each,  or  twenty  or  more  copies  for  $2.25  each _ AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST  together  with  HEARTH  AND  HOME  only  $4  a  year. 

IPS'*  The  two  journals  will  together  furnish  an  amount  and  variety  of  reading 
matter,  news,  etc.,  that  will  meet  the  chief  wants  of  nine- tenths  of  all  the  families 
of  our  country.  They  will  together  give  more  than  $30,000  worth  of  fine,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  pleasing  ENGRAVINGS  during  a  single  year.  Please  TRY  BOTH. 


*  * 
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PREMIUMS  !  Good  Premiums  I 

All  should  turn  to  page  469,  and  examine  carefully  what 
is  said  about  premiums.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  flue  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  articles  that  are  really  valuable,  and 
warranted  first-class  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  clap¬ 
trap  in  this  matter.  Full  1 0,000  persons  have  tried 
and  proved  the  truth  of  this.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  get 
these  premiums,  for  any  person  who  desires  it.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Thirty  to  Forty  Thousand  persons  should 
not  each  obtain  one  or  more  of  these  articles— to  then- 
own  benefit,  to  the  benefit  of  the  persons  they  induce  to 
become  readers,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  Publishers. 

_ The  Steam  Engines  on  page  464  will  be  very 

attractive,  and  this  is  a  very  fine  premium  which  will 
come  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  our  readers. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
foreacli  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  at  $20 ;  and  so  of  the  other  dub  rates. 

The  “ Novel  Exhibition, announced 
on  page  449,  will  attract  universal  attention,  and  will 
doubless  not  only  stimulate  many  a  maiden  and  matron 
to  greater  skill  in  a  very  useful  accomplishment,  hut  will 
he  a  great,  blessing  to  many  poverty  stricken  sufferers. 

Millions  of  bolbirs  have  undoubtedly 
been  saved  to  the  people,  by  the  untiring  exposure  of 
humbugs  kept  up  in  this  journal  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  past.  These  cost  us  no  little  trouble,  and  some 
lawyer’s  expenses,  for  the  swindlers  now  and  then 
“  strike  back”  in,  the  form  of  lawsuits.  We  seldom  al¬ 
lude  to  these  suits,  as  wo  do  not  propose  to  give  the  fel¬ 
lows  the  notoriety  and  advertising  they  thus  seek.  We 
have  never  been  beaten  by  them,  and  probably  never  shall 
be,  as  we  constantly  aim  to  he  truthful  in  all  exposures. 
Though  often  wearied  with  the  time  and  trouble  re¬ 
quired,  the  benefit  is  so  great  to  our  readers,  and  through 
them  to  millions  of  others,  that  we  shall  not,  hesitate  to 
keep  up  for  another  year  a  vigorous  investigation  and 
exposure  of  the  various  Iliimbugs  that  infest,  the  country. 

It  Will  I»ay  to  supply  yourself,  your  sons, 
and  your  workmen,  with  good  papers  and  hooks.  $10  to 
$20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back  every 
year.  Your  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis¬ 
chievous  company;  they  will  understand  and  respect 
their  work  more ;  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
thiukand  reason  better;  they  will  learn  to  make  their 


heads  help  their  hands ;  they  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  be  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  about  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind  cultivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
off  from  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  one  will  from  10 
acres.  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  in  the  future.  Store  their  growing  minds  with  use¬ 
ful  ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un¬ 
desirable  tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  469 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  to  get  some  hooks  free 
of  expense ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  ho  ddivered  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages.) 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

For  renewal  and  one  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist,  or  one  subscriber  to  Hearth  and 
Home. 

Trophy  Tomato  has  proved  so  far  superior  to 
others  that  we  desire  to  have  it  widely  distributed,  and 
we  have  made  such  arrangements  witli  Col.  Waring  as  to 
enable  us  to  offer  pure  seed  from  headquarters,  with  his 
trade  mark  guaranty  of  genuineness.  (See  page  445.) 

Japan  Lillies.— We  offer  from  the  gardens  of  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  by  seedsmen  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  $5  each.  Any  one  of  these  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  they  can  be  had /r®  as  premiums. 

Humeian  Grape-Vines, — Ilasbrouck  &  Busline]], 
proprietors  of  the  original  stock,  will  supply  us  with 
vines  of  this  most  excellent  variety,  and  wc  wish  all  of 
out-  subscribers  would  try  at  least,  one. 

I. — To  every  old  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
who  after  this  date  renews,  and  sends  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er,  with  $1.50  for  each,  and  5  cents  for  postage  on  the 
premium,  we  will  send  any  one  of  the  following  eight 
articles  that  may  he  chosen : 

1  Package  (200  Seeds)  of  Trophy  Tomato  Seeds. 

Or 1  Bulb  Red  Japan  Lily,  LUium  speciosum  rubnttn. 
Or: — 1  Bulb  White  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  speciosum  album. 
Or: — 1  Bulb  Golden-banded  Lily,  LUium  auratum. 

Or:— 1  Bulb  Long-flowered  Lily,  Lilium  longiflontm. 

Or :— 1  Bulb  Gladiolus,  or  Sword  Lily,  named  varieties. 
Or: — 2  Bulbs  Tigridia,  or  Mexican  Tiger  Li  1}',  differ’ t  kinds 
Or : — 1  Eumelan  Grape-Vine  No.  1. 

II.  — For  one  subscriber,  received  after  this  date  to 
HEARTH  AND  HOME,  for  one  year,  at  $3,  with  5  cents 
for  postage  on  the  article,  we  will  send  any  desired  one 
of  the  above  premiums.  Subscriptions  taking  these  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  will  not  he  counted  in  other  premium  lists. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Nov.  14, 1S70,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  transactions  at  the  new- York  markets. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  (lays  m’t.h.511.000  3,196.001)1,574,01)0  89,001)  347,000  1,710,000 

25  (lays last  in’ tli. 453,500  2,814.0001,287,000  90,000  715,000  1,588,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  in’t.li.3 ’9.0DO  3.437,000  1,519,000  61,500  239.000  1,856.000 

25  (lays  last  m’th.807,500  3,168,000  1,521,000  71,000  217,000  1,718,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same,  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1S70 . 511.000  3,196,000  1,574,000  89,000  847,000'  1,716,000 

29  (lays  1869 . 471,000  3,763,000  1,656,000  35,000  853,000  1,645,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1870  ...,829,000  3.437,000  1,549,000  01,500  289.000  1,856,000 
29  (lays  1S69.  ...812,001)  3,841,000  1,965,000  38,500  381,000  1,587,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  Yrn'k,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1870 . 1,677.064  15.291,499  366.877  92,431  134  22.050 

1869 . 1,304,834  16,197,951  1,595.282  130, 94S  46.594  84,969 

1868  .  842,393  4.809,527  5,645,795  153,093  61,593  149,479 


1870. 
Nov.  9.. 
Oct.  10. 
Sept.  12. . 
Ana.  8.. 
July  11.. 
June  7.. 
May  10... 
April  11. 
March  7. 
Feb.  11.. 
Jail.  12. . 
1869. 
Dec.  11.. 
Nov.  10., 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt , 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bosh.  bush.  bush. 

. . .  .2,092,900  300,000  110.800  400, 100  2,125,000  - 

,...1,809,921  476,514  53,391  184,803  1,679,058  287,453 

...1,387,487  761,894  50,869  107,474  1,053,079  130,881 

...1,438,876  5S9.973  25.437  106,101  691,766  J19.046 

...1.281.913  483,510  28,816  98,600  655.068  109,478 

....  706.478  69.845  21,891  94.630  488,143  108,7  75 

...1.158.052  110,829  20,502  126.043  410,517  83,000 

. .  .1,845.186  285, 91G  23,249  187,172  756,811  99,988 

...2.509, 60S  484.176  89,089  278.905  1,105.194  97,139 

2,902.633  531.003  62,112  322.425  1,199,672  36,214 

...4,423.028  591,903  S8.2S9  84,900  1,310,935  85,405 


. 3,810.562 

....1,610,030 


833.909  50,043  285,906  1,886,594  77,097 
693,085  31,700  81,584  281,581  66,78*2 


5 «  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Nor.  7 ; 

Flour,  Wheal,  Corn.  Rye.  Barley,  Oats, 

biffs.  hush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  bush. 

18 70.. .. 356.600  13.918.300  4,584.300  529.900  2,306.800  5,210,000 

1860.  ...301.600  14,315.000  6.253.200  202.300  713,000  3,131.400 

1868.. .. 353.700  10.710,500  16.001.400  445,600  2,673,300  9.400,400 

1867.. .. 884.100  7,051,000  11,582,400  735,200  2,626,400  6,876,100 

Gold  has  fallen  to  110,  since  om-  last,  influenced  by  the 
reported  signing  of  an  armistice  between  Prussia  and 
France  ;  and  by  the  very  liberal  disbursements  of  coin 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  chiefly  on  the  Novem¬ 
ber  interest  account.  The  closing  quotation  is  111 _ 

Breadstuff's  have  been  quite  active.  The  export  demand 
for  Flour  and  Wheat  lias  been  brisk ;  and  the  home 
trade  have  been  free  buyers.  The  large  receipts,  howev¬ 
er,  added  to  the  rise  in  ocean  freights,  operated  against 
prices,  which  have  been  quoted  lower  and  quite  variable, 
but  which  leave  off  with  reviving  firmness.  Corn  and 
Oats  have  been  in  mere  request  for  home  trade  and  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes,  and  have  advanced.  Barley  has  been 
offered  freely  at  lower  rates,  yet  has  been  very  moderate¬ 
ly  inquired  for.  Ryo  has  been  dull  and  more  or  less  nom- 


1870.] 
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inal  in  price. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  better  supply 
and  quoted  cheaper,  yet  have  not  been  active. ..  .Wool 
has  been  held  with  confidence,  on  moderate  stocks  of 
desirable  grades,  but  has  met  with  a  rather  slow  sale  . . . 
Cotton  has  been  in  lively  demand  at  irregular  prices, 
closing  firmly.  The  receipts  at  the  ports  the  last  two 
weeks  have  been  unusually  heavy. . .  .Tobacco  Seed  and 
Hops  have  been  quiet  and  without  buoyancy  in  price  . . . 
Hay  has  been  in  good  request  and  quoted  higher. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Prick  op  Gold . 

Flour— Sillier  to  Extra  State  $5  10 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  00 

Extra  Western .  5  30 

Extra  Genesee .  6  25 

Superfine  Western. .  5  10 

Rye  Flour .  4  00 

Corn-Meal. .  4  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White..  145 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  00 

Corn— Yellow . 90 

Mixed .  81 

Oats  —  Western 
State  . 

It  YE . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale  ?)  100  lb . 105 

Straw,  ?) 100  lb .  60 

Cotton— Middlings,  V  ft _ 

Hoes-Crop  of  1870.  iP  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?)  lb . 
Seed— Clover,  ?)  Ib 


Oct.  13. 
1135f 


©  6  15 
©  9  25 
©  9  25 
@  8  50 
@  5  35 
@  5  75 
©  5  30 
@  1  75 
@  1  40 
@  95 

©  86% 

57 

58 
95 

95  @  1  25 
©  1  45 
©  1  10 
16  % 
20 
85 

m 


Nov.  14. 

111% 


$4  75 

4  85 

5  25 

6  15 
4  75 
4  00 
3  80 
1  10 


_  6  15 
©  9  25 
@  9  25 
@  8  75 
@  5  15 
©  5  50 
@  4  75 
1  75 


56  © 


15%@ 
12  @ 
75  @ 
9%@ 


1  05  ©  1  42% 

82  ©  95 

86  @  90 

56  ©  63% 

Nominal. 

90  @  1  20 
85  ©  1  15 
1  12%@  1  45 
75  @  1  15 
16%@ 

10  © 


4  25  @  5  00 


75 
10 
4  50 


10% 
19 
.  85 

I  10% 

i  4  75 


2  10  ©  2  20 

2  10  ©  2  25 

9  © 

8%@ 

11% 

18  @ 

36 

18  @ 

36 

9%@ 

13 

9%@ 

13 

6%@ 

13% 

5%@ 

13 

10  © 

75 

8  © 

75 

45  @ 

56 

43  © 

56 

25  @ 

45 

25  @ 

45 

25  © 

33 

23  © 

33 

8%@ 

9% 

8%@ 

9 

40  50  @41  00  39  50  @40  50 

26  25  @26  50 
21  50  @23  00 
10  00  ©IS  00 


21  50  @25  00 
20  00  @21  50 
10  00  @15  00 


Timothy.  18  bushel . . 

Flax.  18  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ib . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  TP  gab . 

Coffee—  Rio,  (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e„  ?lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  i8  lb  . . 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,?)  Ib. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  79  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?)  ton . . 

Pork — M ess,  ?)  barrel . 

Prime,  78  barrel  .  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?)  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?)  Ib . 

Western,  7t  lb  . 

Cheese . 

Beans—' 79  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?)  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh.  79  dozen  _ 

Poultry— Dressed  Fowls _ 

Chickens,  Spring,  78  ft . 

Turkeys,  dressed,  P  lb . 

Geese,?)  pair.  .  .  ... 

Woodcock,  $  pair . 

Partridges,  $  pair . 

Ducks.  79  Ib . 

Prairie  Chickens,  78  pair . 

Potatoes,  78  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?)bbl . 

Turnips— 78  bbl . 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

Onions— T9  bbl . 

Cranberries—?)  bbl . 

Broom -co  rn— ?)  lb . 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 

Squashes,  78  bbl . 

Pears,  78  bbl . 

Melons,  79  bbl . 

Plums,  Gage,  ?)  bushel . 

Apples—?)  barrel . 

Grapes—?)® . 

Yew-YorJc  Ijive«Slocl£  JIarkels. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'!. 


14%@ 

igK 

13%@ 

15% 

20 

@ 

47 

20 

© 

42 

18 

@ 

37 

15 

@ 

85 

5 

© 

15 

5 

@ 

15% 

1 

40 

©  : 

>  50 

1 

75 

©  ! 

>  75 

95 

@  1  00 

1 

20 

©  : 

L  35 

28 

© 

32 

28 

@ 

34 

16 

@ 

17 

18 

© 

20 

17 

@ 

19 

18 

@ 

21 

20 

22 

21 

@ 

23 

1 

50 

@  2  00 

1 

50 

@  2  25 

87 

@  : 

l  12 

75 

@ 

85 

1 

00 

©  1  12 

75 

©  i 

l  00 

— 

@ 

— 

16 

@ 

20 

— 

© 

— 

87 

@  i 

l  12 

2 

00 

@  3  25 

1 

75 

©  4  00 

1 

75 

@  5 

!  50 

2 

25 

©  3  00 

2 

CO 

@  5 

!  25 

1 

00 

@  1 

L  25 

7 

00 

@10  00 

7 

00 

@10  50 

3 

00 

@  • 

1  00 

3 

00 

©  3  50 

9 

00 

@12  CO 

8 

00 

@b 

!  00 

3 

@ 

8 

3 

@ 

8 

7 

01 

©  £ 

1  00 

6 

00 

@  £ 

1  00 

87 

@  1  25 

— 

@ 

— 

3 

00 

©15  00 

5 

oo 

@1; 

>  00 

1 

00 

©  S 

5  00 

1 

00 

©  2  00 
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Oct. 

17th... 

..  9,663 

113 

2,6S4 

42,491 

22,575 

77,529 

do. 

24th.... 

..  8,296 

101 

2,913 

43,787 

21,752 

79,779 

do. 

31st.... 

105 

2,131 

85,43.‘ 

i  30,538 

77.209 

Nov. 

7tli... 

128 

1,790 

i  43,510 

1  26,961 

79,951 

Total 

:  in  4  Weeks.. 

.  .33,612 

447 

8,551 

i  165,226  104.826 

314,468 

do  forprev. 

4  IFeefts  31,685 

250 

12,811 

144,027 

75,867 

264,662 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average  per 

Week. 

,8,403 

111 

2,139 

41,306 

26,206 

do. 

do.  last  Month _ 

.7,921 

02 

3,203 

36,007 

75,745 

do. 

do.  «)’( 

id's  Month... 

8,119 

69 

2,970 

35,399 

94,045 

Average  per 

Week, 

1869. 

6,275 

92 

1,752 

28,836 

15,348 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1868. 

5,733 

105 

1.588 

27.182 

18,809 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1S66. 

5.74S 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1865. 

5.255 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11.023 

Total 

in 

I860 . 

4.827 

01,083 

1,499,500 

798,199 

Total 

in 

1S68 . 

. 208,128 

5.466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,001 

Total 

in 

1867 . 

. 293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1.174.154 

1.102.643 

Total 

in 

1S66. . 

....  298.880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040,000 

672.000 

Total 

in 

1865 . 

6,161 

71,901 

836,733 

573,190 

Total 

in 

1861 . 

. .  267,609 

7,693 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

Beef  Cattle  have  been  too  abundant  for  a  good  trade 
or  steady  market.  Prices  have  tended  dotvnward  all  the 
month,  and  we  mark  the  decline  at  least  one  cent  per  lb 
on  all  grades.  We  have  had  a  very  fair  supply  of  West¬ 
ern  steers  in  good  condition,  which,  had  the  weather 
been  steady,  would  have  brought  a  good  price ;  but  with 
the  hooks  full  of  dead  meat,  and  poultry  coming  in  rather 
freely  for  the  season,  butchers  were  not  disposed  to  buy 
largely.  Some  sleek  bullocks  sold  at  14;4c.@15c.  per  lb., 
while  the  very  best  Kentucky  grade  Durkams  brought  only 
16c.  per  lb.  BoIoav  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold: 

Oct.  17th,  ranged  8  @16%e.  Av.  13%c.  Large  sales  11  ©15 

do.  21th,  do.  7%@l6%c.  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  11  @15 

do.  31st,  do.  9  @16%c.  do.  14  c.  do.  do.  12  @15% 

Nov.  7th,  do.  7  @16  c.  do.  13  c.  do.  do.  12  ©15 

Milch.  Cows. — Trade  is  rather  slow,  and  prices 
about  the  same.  We  notice  every  month  some  first-rate 
milkers,  which  always  go  oft"  quickly  at  good  figures.  It 
is  the  poor,  half-milked  cows  which  are  a  drag  in  the 
market.  Prices  range  all  the  way  from  $50@$100  each. 
What  are  called  good,  sell  for  $80@$90.  Medium,  $70@ 

$75,  with  poor  at  still  less  figures . Calves.— There 

has  been  quite  a  decline  in  tko  arrivals,  duo  to  tho  larger 
quantity  coming  in  dead,  or  “  hog-dressed,”  as  they  are 


called.  Good,  fresh  milk  calves  go  oft'  quickly  at  $12%c. 
@13  per  lb.  Grass-fed  sell  mostly  by  the  head  for  from 
$S®$10.50  each.  Ordinary  milk  and  slop-fed  bring  8!4c. 
©lie.  per  lb . Sheep  and  Lambs  are  very  plen¬ 

ty,  and  trade  dull.  All  grades  sell  low,  and  none  but  the 
best  realize  much  profit  to  the  owner.  Prices  range  as  a 
rule  from  4c.@6J4c.,  the  extreme  for  sheep,  while  6!4c.@ 

SJ4c.  is  tho  range  for  lambs . Swine.— There  has 

been  quite  an  increase  in  the  arrivals  over  hist  month. 
Most  of  the  hogs  go  at  once  to  the  slaughterers,  and  are 
sold,  dressed.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat ;  for  sales 
made  alive,  were  at  8c.@S;4c.  per  lb.  Light-dressed  sell 
for  12c.®12!/2c.,  with  heavy  weights  at  10c.@ll^e. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

IPostag-e  13  Cents  si  Year  in  Ad¬ 
vance.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

Mow  to  Keniit : — Checks  on  Yew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Ofllcc  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county-seat,  in  nil  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  S.ettcrs,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S6S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Hegistry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix. the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  fw  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Round  Copies  of  this  Volume  will 

be  ready  this  month.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  thirteen  volumes 
(16  to  29)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Save  the  index  Sheet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Many  Items  are  left  over,  including 
answers  to  correspondents— also  Farm  Notes — because 
the  Annual  Index  takes  out  pages  of  this  number.  To 
add  these  pages  extra  would  increase  the  weight  beyond 
14  pound,  and  double  the  postage  to  all  subscribers. 

E*i|»e  and  Pump.— F.  E.  Chadwick,  New 
London  Co.,  Ct.,  writes :  “  I  have  a  well  20  feet  deep,  lo¬ 
cated  6  feet  from  the  sink,  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  water 
by  a  pump.  I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  pump,  and 
especially  the  best  pipe?  The  water  is  to  be  used  for 

drinking,  etc.,  and  is  very  hard.” - By  all  means  use  tho 

tin-lined  pipe.  Any  good  common  pump  will  answer 
your  purpose.  Your  plumber  will  furnish  a  Douglass  or 
Cowing  pump.  If  you  can  shift  your  sink  to  bring  it 
over  the  well,  we  would  advise  you  to  put  in  the  sub¬ 
merged  pump  ottered  in  our  premium  list,  or  one  of  a  size 
larger,  as  it  is  better  than  any  other  we  know. 

Again. — Letters  without  signatures  are  not 
regarded.  It  takes  all  the  time  avc  can  devote  to  the 
matter  to  answer  those  who  do  sign  their  names. 

lied  Ink  and  IPencil.— Some  persons 
Avrite  us  in  red  ink  and  others  in  pencil,  and  expect  us  to 
read  their  letters.  The  horrible  purple  inks  are  bad 
enough,  but  please  do  n’t  depart  any  further  from  black. 

“Ten  Years  of  Music  from  the  Mason 
and  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organ,  which  lias  occupied  an  hon¬ 
ored  place  in  our  household  during  that  time,  should  be 
compressed  into  this  paragraph  to  adequately  express 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  instrument.  NotAvith-o 
standing  the  severe  test  of  practice  upon  it  by  three 
learners,  in  addition  to  other  regular  performances,  its 


tone  and  action  are  unimpaired:  it  has  never  required 
tuning,  and  Avill  apparently  he  in  good  trim  for  the 
grandchildren,  Avhen  their  fingers  can  reach  the  keys.”— 
[This  high  praise  coming  from  one  of  our  associates  in 
this  office,  is  Avortliy  of  note  by  those  avIio  desire  to  liaA’o 
good  music  at  home.] 

IBee-liceiters,’  Convention. — A  cull  bus 
been  issued  for  a  Bee-keepers’  National  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  8th  and  9th.  A 
“  grand  rally  ”  is  hoped  for.  II.  A.  King,  of  Ncav  York, 
Geo.  F.  Palmer,  Cincinnati,  O.,  J.  W.  Horner,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Topper,  of  IoAva,  and  L.  C.  White,  of  St. 
Louis,  have  the  afl’air  in  charge. 

The  Trophy  Tomato.— Not  many  years 
ago  a  tomato  Avas  a  tomato,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
avc  have  had  named  varieties.  Leaving  the  matters  of 
earliness  and  productiveness  out  of  question,  there  is 
really  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  tomatoes— al¬ 
most  as  much  as  there  is  in  that  of  straAvberries,  By 
quality  Ave  include  not  only  flavor  hut.the  texture  ami 
solidity  of  the  flesh,  Avhich  are  characters  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  eaten  raAV,  and  of  no  little 
consequence  if  it  is  to  be  cooked.  In  the  Trophy  tomato 
avc  have  a  rare  combination  of  excellent  qualities.  It  is 


as  early  as  any,  very  productive,  and  for  great  Aveight  and 
solidity  and  excellent  flavor,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  vari¬ 
ety  avc  have  tested.  The  Trophy  groAvs  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  an  engraving  Ave  can  give  only  a  reduced  repre¬ 
sentation  to  sIioav  its  regularity  of  form  and  solidity  of 
flesh.  In  order  to  put  this  excellent  variety  Avithin  the 
reach  of  all  Avho  Avish  to  try  it,  the  publishers  of  the 
Agriculturist  offer  the  seeds  of  the  Trophy  as  a  premium, 
as  Avill  he  seen  by  announcement  upon  another  page. 

“Union  is  Strong-tie.” — Though,  the 
Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist  are  entirely 
different,  there  is  a  very  manifest  advantage  in  combining 
their  publication  under  one  business  management.  Be- 
sides  the  saving  in  office  rent,  in  business  employes,  in 
the  purchase  of  paper,  materials,  etc.,  the  ttvo  papers 
make  practicable  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  engraving  and  artists’  establishment,  Avhich  secures 
a  regular  supply  of  superior  illustrations  at  less  cost,  all 
of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  readers, 

Please  Speak  of  our  German  Edi¬ 
tion. — This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart¬ 
ment,  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  ucav  comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  c»nsist  of  either  edition,  or  partly  of  both, 

How  to  Prevent  Pig's  Pitting’ 
their  own  Droppings.— A  western  farmer  Avrites  : 
“  Y’ou  liaA-e  stated  it  is  nil  injurious  habit  for  pigs  to  eat 
their  own  droppings,  but  do  not  say  Iioav  to  prevent  it.” 

- It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  entirely.  But  this  is 

no  reason  Avhy  Ave  should  not  guard  against  it  as  much 
as  possible,  instead  of  encouraging  the  habit,  as  many 
now  do.  Feeding  the  pigs  properly,  so  that  they  Avill 
completely  digest  their  food,  is  the  best  preventive. 
Cleaning  the  pens  out  every  day  is  another.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  encouraging  the  habit  is  to  keep  the  pigs 
on  grass  or  clover  np  to  a  certain  day,  and  then  shut  them 
up  in  a  pen  and  throAV  in  a  large  quantity  of  ears  of  corn 
for  the  animals  to  gorge  themselves  Avith.  Then,  do  not 
clean  out  the  pen,  and  Avhen  the  pigs  get  hungry,  they 
Avill  eat  np  tlie  Avaste  corn,  droppings  included.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pigs  are  fed  corn  Avliile  at  pasture,  and 
the  quantity  is  gradually  increased,  as  fast  and  no  faster 
than  the  pigs  are  able  to  digest  it,  or  if,  after  tho  pigs  are 
shut  up  to  fatten,  they  are  allowed  some  succulent  or  less 
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concentrated  food  with  the  corn,  and  are  regularly  fed 
all  they  will  eat,  there  will  he  no  necessity  for  their  eat¬ 
ing  the  droppings,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  or  saved 
by  the  practice. 

flSye  vs.  Corn  for  Slog's. 

—One  of  our  subscribers  at  York,  Pa.,  asks,  “  Which  is 
the  cheapest  or  most  profitable  grain  to  fatten  hogs — 
corn  at  10c.  per  bushel,  rye  at  80c.,  or  buckwheat  at  80c. 
Some  farmers  here  say  they  would  pay  20  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  rye  than  for  corn  to  fatten  hogs,  while  another 
says  buckwheat  is  the  cheapest.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
solid  old  corn,  ground  and  cooked,  and  not  new  soft 

corn,  fed  on  the  ear,  as  many  do.” - You  are  right. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  good  sound  corn-meal  for 
fattening  hogs.  Rye  meal  is  a  strong  food,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  give  a  change  of  diet,  and  bo  will 
barley  and  peas.  If  by  changing  the  food  occasionally 
we  can  induce  the  hogs  to  eat  and  digest  more  of  it,  we 
can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  per  pound  for  rye,  barley 
and  peas,  than  it  is  actually  worth.  But  so  far  as  nutri¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  when  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  same 
price  per  ton,  there  is  nothing  cheaper  than  good  corn- 
meal.  See  “Harris  on  the  Pig”  for  some  experimen'.  - 
in  fattening  hogs  with  different  foods. 

Mead  of  IPettypet.— ( Concluded  from  1st 
page.) — Pettypet  is  of  a  soft  yellow  dun,  with  black 
points,  and  shadings  of  dark-brown  upon  the  head  and 
neck.  She  has  much  of  the  depth  of  the  Guernsey,  with 
their  milking  characteristics.  The  laotometre  indicates 
a  richness  of  22  per  cent  cream  in  her  milk.  She  has  had 
two  calves,  and  is  now  past  three  years  old.  Her  horns 
are  delicate,  and  tipped  with  black,  and  she  has  no  white 
spot  upon  her,  though  her  legs  shade  off  from  dun  to 
very  light  upon  the  insides,  being  dark  in  front.  She 
would  be  taken,  half  Guernsey  as  she  is,  by  well  posted 
Jersey  fanciers,  as  of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  the 
Jerseys.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  and  kept  at 
Herdsdale  Farm,  in  Florence,  Mass. 

Tobacco  Worms.-D,  O.  Ners,  Maryland, 
makes  the  following  good  suggestion  :  That  gardeners 
and  planters  who  find  the  tobacco  or  tomato  caterpillars 
with  cocoons  of  parasites  upon  them,  should  not  destroy 
these,  but  leave  them  to  give  the  parasitic  insect  a  chance 
to  hatch  out  and  thus  multiply  the  enemies  of  the  de¬ 
structive  caterpillar. 

Aclloav  Siunia. — “  J.  S.  D.”  Yellow  Zin¬ 
nias  are  not  unusual  ;  wo  had  several  fine  ones  this  year. 

Sbssi.g'e  Oriinge  “  W.  G.”  Green 

Co.,  Mo.  Place  the  balls  in  a  heap  where  they  can  freeze, 
thaw,  and  decay  as  they  will  all  winter.  Next  spring 
pound  them  up  and  wash  the  seeds  from  the  pulp,  and 
sow  as  soon  as  frosts  are  over. 

S,emoti-’5'ree.  —  “  W.  R.,”  Coopersville, 
Mich.  In  time,  your  lemon-tree  will  fruit.  The  object 
in  budding  it  is  to  get  it  into  bearing  sooner  and  to  have 
a  good  variety  of  fruit.  As  you  seem  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  operation,  we  advise  you  to  send  the  tree  to  a 
florist  to  be  budded, or  wait  until  it  is  large  enough  to  bear. 

A  lLavg'c  Sqiia.Mli. — J.  L.  Burt,  Tioga, 
Pa.,  reports  having  raised  a  Brazilian  squash  which 
measure:!  8  feet  i'/2  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
>21!)  14  pounds.  He  asks  if  this  is  not  the  largest  yet.  We 
do.not  recollect  the  statistics  of  large  squashes,  but  this 
strikes  us  as  being  “  heftier”  than  any  we  have  heard  of. 

Trimming  fl’esii’-'BL'Vees. — W.  B.  Squire. 
Any  time  during  mild  winter  weather,  and  before  vege¬ 
tation  starts  in  spring.  Your  other  question  is  referred 
to  our  Entomological  Editor. 

Poultry  Blulletiu. — “  W.  B.  S.”  This  is 
the  only  paper  exclusively  devoted  to  poultry  matters. 
All  the  agricultural  papers  treat  upon  the  subject. 

Chestnuts  stud  MuS6>erries.—  J.  Van 

Loon,  La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis.  We  think  that  the  chestnut 
would  be  hardy  with  you,  but  the  cultivated  sorts  of  mul¬ 
berry  might  not  be.  The  Downing’s  Everbearing  is 
probably  the  best  variety.  It  originated  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 

Poisonous  C:nl»h!ig;o  Worm.— Wifi. 

Waters,  Anthony,  N.  J.,  says :  “  Our  community  is  much 
excited  over  reports  of  persons  having  been  poisoned  to 
death  from  eating  cabbages  infected  with  worms.  The 
worm,  in  appearance,  is  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Agriculturist."  Wo  believe 
the  excitement  entirely  unfounded.  The  “  worm”  is  no 
pey/  thing,  but  lute  been  a  pest  in  Europe  for  years,  and 


if  there  were  anything  injurious  about  it,  it  would  have 
been  discovered  before  this  time.  Let  us  know  the  name 
of  a  single  person  who  died  from  eating  cabbage  infested 
by  the  “  worm,”  and  we  will  send  a  competent  man  to 
investigate  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fancy,  we  prefer 
our  cabbages  without  any  worms ;  but  as  far  as  appre¬ 
hending  auy  ill  effects  goes,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  eat 
wormy  cabbages  if  we  liked  our  worms  and  our  cabbage 
together.  It  is  evidently  a  groundless  scare. 

Potatoes  from  — E.  Moore  states 

that  last  spring  he  planted  the  seed  from  two  or  throe 
potato  balls.  But  a  single  seed  came  up,  and  the  plant 
from  this,  when  dug,  yielded  25  potatoes,  the  largest  of 
which  weighed  14  ounces,  with  several  from  Jounces  to 
8  ounces  each.  He  asks  if  there  is  any  thing  unusual  in 
this  result.  It  is  the  largest  crop  of  seedling  potatoes 
we  ever  heard  of.  What  say  our  friends  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented  in  raising  seedlings? 

Titluc  of  manure  from  Cotton 

Seed. — “  A.  B.  F.,”  of  Georgia,  asks  :  “  Is  the  manure 

made  from  cotton  seed  meal  as  valuable  as  that  made 

from  linseed  oil-cake?” - We  do  not  kuow  exactly 

what  he  means  by  cotton  seed  meal — whether  it  is  cotton 
seed  ground  into  meal,  or  whether  it  is  the  meal  from 
cotton  seed  cake  left  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  it.  The 
mahure  from  a  ton  of  linseed  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$15.05 ;  from  a  ton  of  linseed  oil-cake,  $19.12.  From  a 
ton  of  cotton  seed  meal,  after  being  sifted  to  remove  as 
much  of  the  cotton  and  husk  as  possible,  the  manure  is 
worth  $13.25;  that  from  a  ton  of  undecorticated  cotton 
seed  calce,  $15.15;  while  that  from  a  ton  of  decorticated 
cotton  seed  cake  is  worth  $21.80.  Wo  should  be  glad  if 
our  correspondents  would  inform  us  as  to  what  is  being 
done  with  cotton  seed  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Maud  Thrashing'  Machine. — J.  T. 

Spooner  writes :  “  Please  send  me  the  addresses  of 

persons  making  or  selling  the  hand  thrashing  machines 
that  were  on  exhibition  at  the  New  England  fair.”  Those 
parties  ought  to  advertise  ;  we  have  had  several  inquiries. 

JG5.ee  oaa  Hogs. — “  G.  R.  W.,”  of  Boone- 
ville,  Ind.,  asks  what  he  shall  do,  in  the  absence  of  car¬ 
bolic  soap,  to  destroy  lice  on  hogs.  Give  the  hogs  a  good 
washing  with  warm  soft  water  and  common  soap,  using 
a  brush  freely;  then,  having  got  the  hogs  thoroughly 
clean,  dust  them  over  with  snuff  and  rub  it  well  into  the 
skin  ;  or,  if  preferred,  wash  them  with  a  decoction  of  to¬ 
bacco  ;  or,  after  the  washing  with  soap  and  water,  wash 
them  with  crude  petroleum  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  put 
half  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid  into  a  gallon  of  soft  water  and 
wash  them  with  that. 

A  fi£s»ty«li«l.—  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Grape 

Island,  W.  Va.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  Katydid  which  is 
like  the  figure  of Phylloptera  oblongifolia  in  HarrisTnsects. 
This  insect  is  usually  green,  but  one  specimen  which 
reached  us  alive,  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster.  We 
have  submitted  it  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
entomologists. 

5..site  Strawberries.  —  R.  S.  Haywood 
sends  finely  ripened  specimens  from  his  place  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.  The  excessive  drouth  followed  by  rains  has  been 
very  favorable  to  the  development  of  late  specimens. 

IBo^v  Much  (Sypsum  per  Acre?— 

“  Geo.  R.  W.”  The  usual  quantity  is  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  When  plaster  is  cheap,  and  when  the 
sowing  costs  more  than  the  plaster,  farmers  sometimes 
put  on  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  last  longer.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  opinion  is 
well  founded.  Our  own  practice  is  to  sow  two  bushels  per 
acre,  broadcast,  on  clover,  corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  barley. 

*  JEg'S'*. — From  January  1st  to  October  29, 
Edward  Woodman,  of  Cambridge  (no  State  given),  ob¬ 
tained  1,520  eggs  from  an  average  of  1254  chickens,  mak¬ 
ing  121  and  over  each— a  very  good  average. 

— “  J.  C.  McV.,”  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  a 
lot  of  onions  that  are  as  large  above  ground  as  they  are 
below  the  surface,  and  asks  what  can  be  done  with 
them.  They  are  Scallions,  and  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever 
make  onions.  Better  leave  them  in  the  ground  and  they 
will  probably  do  next  spring  to  pull  for  green  onions  or 
rare-ripes.  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  raise 
onions  from  seed  in  your  climate.  You  should  grow  sets. 

Virgalieu,  or  W5»54e  Bttycnue 
H»ear.— “E.  W.  M.,”  Elyria,  O.,  writes;  “Last  spring 
I  grafted  a  ‘  White  Doyenne  ’  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
bad  always  cracked  sp  much  as  to  bo  entirely  worthless. 


Those  limbs  which  I  did  not  cut  off  are  now  loaded  with 
excellent  pears,  not  one  of  which  is  cracked.  My 
brother  has  a  dozen  trees  of  the  same  variety,  none  of 
which  ever  bore  perfect  fruit.  Last  spring  he  pruned,  ten 
of  them,  lessening  their  tops  about  one-third.  These  ten 
are  now  loaded  with  perfect  fruit,  while  the  fruit  on  the 
other  two  is  as  badly  cracked  as  ever.  Is  pruning  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble,  which  I  believe  is  quite  general 

with  White  Doyenne?” - Pruning  apparently  did  some 

good  in  this  case,  but  as  last  season  was  an  unusual  one, 
it  is  not  safe  to  attribute  the  result  solely  to  the  pruning. 

Siia&tlry  BKca UBibaig'S. — The  “  Queer,”  alias 
Counterfeit  Money,  alias  Photographic,  alias  “  fac-simile  ” 
swindle  is  getting  almost  too  well  known  to  be  profitable, 
and  the  ingenious  rascals  are  busy  hatching  out  other 
plundering  schemes,  some  of  which  will  crop  out  about 
the  holidays.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  new  circulars 
and  lithographic  letters  are  now  in  mailing  to  distant 
points,  and  our  readers  may  be  prepared  to  receive  sundry 
very  tempting  and  plausible  offers  of  an  easy  fortune. 
Our  “  shadow”  reports  large  numbers  of  women,  girls  and 
boys,  engaged  in  folding  and  mailing  letters  and  circulars 
in  the  upper  story  “roosts”  and  “cupboards”  occupied  by 
the  swindling  fraternity.  Ourreaders  will  aid  in  checking 
their  operations  by  promptly  sending  any  of  these  circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  either  to  our  office,  or  to  James  Gayler,  Esq., 
Special  IT.  S.  Mail  Agent  (address,  N.  Y.  P.  0).  The 
American  Agriculturist  will  be  after  all  these  fellows 
during  the  year  to  come.  We  find  in  our  exposures  of 
this  year  no  less  than  &  76  names,  real  and  assumed,  of 
these  swindlers.  Several  of  them  have  acknowledged 
that  their  business  would  be  ton  times  as  profitable  if 
they  could  get  rid  of  this  journal,  and  that  with  the 
Agricultui'ist  and  Mr.  Gayler  out  of  the  way,  they  could 
soon  make  a  fortune . The  money  swindle,  fully  ex¬ 

plained  in  our  October  number,  is  still  largely  carried  on. 
though  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  rope,  as  our  explanations 
and  exposures  are  becoming  widely  disseminated  among 
all  classes.  A  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  these  letters,  sent 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  within  a  few  days,  are 
mainly  from  a  few  operators,  though  under  several 
names.  Jas.  Fisher  and  Co.,  (shown  up  last  month,) 
operates  also  as  Williams  &  Co.,  Owen  Brothers,  etc. 
The  same  or  similar  lithographic  letters  are  sent  out 
largely  by  one  operator,  under  the  assumed  names  of 
Joseph  R.  Lee,  S3  Nassau  St. ;  Jno.  B.  Forrest,  20  John 
St. ;  Frank  Fielding,  200  William  St. ;  Edward  F.  Dickin¬ 
son,  315  Maiden  Lane  ;  Francis  II.  Randall,  114  Fulton  St. ; 
Ed.  B.  Kane,  23  Dutch  St.  ;  Jas.  A.  Holt,  110  Fulton  St. ; 
Thos.  G.  Allison,  S5  William  St. ;  Francis  Ogden,  39 
Maiden  Lane ;  Jas.  B.  Sherman,  109  William  St.  ;  Henry 
Hicks  &  Co.,  31  Nassau  St.,  etc.,  etc.  These  mostly  give 
one  place  for  express  parcels,  and  another  (usually  52 
John  St.,)  for  victims  to  call  at — no  express  messengers 
would  take  the  trouble  to  climb  up  to  the  sixth  story 
dens  where  the  victims  are  robbed,  as  described  by  us  in 
October.  They  all  pretend  that  the  name  of  the  party 
addressed  has  been  given  them  by  some  friend  of  his, 
which  is  of  course  false;  they  buy  the  lists  of  names,  as 
before  explained,  from  those  who  make  a  business  of 
collecting  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  sell  to 
just  such  swindlers.  We  have  a  lot  of  recently  mailed 
letter*  of  Rufus  Stockton,  showing  that  Hubbard  still 

likes  that  name  to  swindle  with . S.  B.  Parks  &  Co., 

208  Broadway,  offer  to  send  “samples”  for  only  $5 — 
which  means  that  either  you  will  get  nothing,  or  that,  if 
you  are  supposed  to  bo  green  enough,  they  may  send  you 
$4  or  $5  of  genuine  money,  pretending  this  is  a  sample, 
so  that  you  may  be  led  to  remit  $25  or  $50  for  more,  and 
that  they  (he)  will  pocket.  This  is  a  frequent  trick.  B.  B. 
Walker  &  Co.,  200  Broadway,  is  the  same  party,  under 
another  name.  Another  “confidential”  letter,  offering 
the  “  Queer,”  attempts  to  imitate  aforeigu  idiom,  claims 
to  print  counterfeit  money  from  plates  made  in  Europe, 
and  gives  the  address  of  McNally  &  Co.,  229  Broadway, 
for  express  parcels,  and  S.  Y.  Adando,  60  Park  Place,  for 

letters . J.  A.  Whitfield,  5'/2  Bleeclcer  St..,  makes  the 

usual  offer,  by  circulars,  to  one  of  which  John  O’Niel,  of 
Deer  Lodge  City,  Montana  Territory,  responds  that  such 
money  as  this  Whitfield’s  is  claimed  to  be,  is  too  good  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  kind  of  greenbacks  they  have  there, 
but  he  will  “  swop  ”  a  ready-made,  fire-proof  coffin  for  a 

bundle  of  it! . Country  Postmasters  will  do  well  to 

keep  a  sharp  lookout.  A  fellow  is  operating  in  the 
towns  along  the  Hudson  River.  lie  sends  out  the  Litho¬ 
graphic  letters  giving  a  variety  of  names,  now  at  0110 
Post-office,  then  at  another.  The  latest  one  is  dated 
at  Oblong,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y .  and  signed  by  J. 
N.  Adams.  But  we  have  no  room  to  continue  the  list. 
Let  all  understand  that  not  one  of  those  fellows  ever  lias 
or  sends  any  counterfeit  money.  They  get  in  all  the 
money  they  can,  but  semi  nothing  in  return,  unless  it  be 
an  insignificant  photograph.  The  whole  story  is  told  in 

our  October  number . The  San  Francisco  Lottery  lias 

“  operated.”  628  persons  have  got  prizes,  and  199,372 
others  have  nothing  in  return  for  their  $5  or  more  each, 
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200,000  people  have  paid  in  $1,000,000,  of  which  the  Li¬ 
brary  gets  $375,000,  the  advertisers  $125,000,  and  628  peo¬ 
ple  are  reported  to  get  $500,000,  and  199,372  people  <jct 
nothing — a  very  equitable  transaction,  is  it  not?  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bad  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  country. 
. If  any  one  expects  to  get  for  $3.50  a  good  “Alu¬ 
minum  Watch,”  he  may  expect  to  be  swindled.  No  such 

watches  are  made . A  long  advertisement  sent  out  to 

the  country  papers,  to  be  paid  after  three  months,  offers 
among  other  things,  “A  beautiful  English  Silver,  Solid 
Double  Case  Watch,  genuine  English  full  plate  jewelled 
movements,  adjusted  regulators,  steel  cut  hands _ cor¬ 

rect  and  serviceable  article,  large  or  small  size,  in  complete 
running  order,  with  an  elegant  Gent’s  Vest  Chain, 
Locket  and  Kev,  all  complete,  mailed  free  for...  $5.” 
No  living  mortal  will  do  any  thing  like  what  is  here 
claimed.  None  but  green  editors  will  insert  such  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  without  cash  in  advance,  and  no  one  ought 

to  insert  it  on  any  terms . II.  B.  Foster,  Beach  St.,  N. 

Y.,  offers  to  insure  ever  so  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  those  who  will  buy  Havana  lottery  tickets  of  him — 
but  you  must  send  him  a  little  money  first,  ne  won’t 
deduct  the  price  of  the  tickets  from  the  great  prize 
ho  is  sure  to  send  you.  S.  Fletcher  &  Co.,  alias  Samuel 
•  Fletcher,  away  up  at  no  76  West  HSioth  St.,  writes  just 
the  same  as  Foster,  and  encloses  the  same  grand  scheme, 
substituting  his  own  name  at  the  bottom.  Use  their  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.,  for  kindlings— before  you  are  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  of  their  plausible  letters  and  lose  any  money, 

for  you  will  surely  lose  all  sent  to  them  (him) . Ilill 

&  Co.,  up  Broadway,  are  informed  that  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  take  their  advice,  and  “  hand  their  tickets  over  to 
some  other  responsible  party,”  and  the  said  many  people 
think  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  just  the 
said  responsible  party.  So  we  have  lots  and  lots  of  your 
tickets  on  which  you  oiler  us  for  $5.10  “  Splendid  Tea 
Sets,  valued  at  $28  “6  Solid  Silver  Table  Spoons  and  6 

Solid  Silver  Tea  Spoons,  valued  at  $33,”  all  for  $5.10; 
also  “  Solid  Gold  Watches,  double  case,  full  jewelled, 
and  patent  lever  movements,”  only  $5.10  each  ! !  1  Where 
do  you  find  green-horns  to  believe  all  this  ?  You  must  do 
so,  or  you  would  not  keep  sending  out  these  tickets. 
Well,  perhaps  you  collect  fines  enough,  of  10  cents  each 
for  opening  your  tickets,  to  make  it  square.  If  so,  send 
down  thirteen  of  the  Solid  Gold  Watches,  eighteen  of  the 
Tea  Sets,  and  eight  gross  of  the  “  Solid  Silver  Spoons,” 
both  kinds,  and  we’ll  open  another  couple  hundred  of 
your  tickets,  and  strike  a  balance  on  fines  and  payments. 
Send  down  early — before  Christmas,  for  we  can’t  go  up 
that  Hill  after  the  articles,  as  tempting  as  you  make  them 

appear . Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  as  he  calls  himself, 

keeps  on  offering  to  cure  Consumption.  We  have  shown 
him  up  too  often  to  need  to  say  more  now.  Every  wise 
man  and  woman  will  throw  his  deceptive  circulars  into 
the  fire  at  once,  and  do  the  same  with  the  circulars  and 
letters  of  the  “Howard  Association,”  the  “Errors  of 
Youth”  man,  the  “Female complaint”  doctors,  the  circu¬ 
lars  to  “  Married  Women,”  the  retired  and  cured  clergy¬ 
men,  such  as  Joseph  T.  Inman  at  the  Bible  House,  and 
all  that  class.  They  are  sharp  swindlers,  all  of  them. 
Do  n’t  send  any  two  stamps  for  advice  to  Married 

Women _ Do  n’t  send  any  money  for  anybody’s  Recipes 

for  “Soap,”  “  Vinegar,”  “Honey,”  or  any  other  “Recipe” 
advertised  by  circular  or  in  newspapers.  You’ll  be 
cheated  if  you  do,  our  word  for  it . And  now,  in  imi¬ 

tation  of  San  Francisco,  comes  a  lottery  to  pay  the  Debt 
of  the  “  Nevada  School  District  ’’—but  it  has  a  look  of  a 
private  swindling  scheme  and  should  be  let  severely  alone. 

. The  “  Prairie  Whistle  ”  is  not  exactly  a  humbug, 

for  anyone  who  learns  can  imitate  a  great  many  animals, 
— we  have  often  seen  it  done.  As  few  will  learn  without 
personal  instruction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  any  dis¬ 
tant  party  to  invest  25c.  in  it . Recipes.  Again  we 

caution  our  readers  to  carefully  avoid  sending  money  to 
sellers  of  recipes,  whether  described  in  circulars,  pam¬ 
phlets,  books,  or  newspapers,  and  however  large  the 

promise  of  profits . It  is  seldom  safe  to  subscribe  for 

new  journals  until  you  see  them  editorially  endorsed  by 
respectable  periodicals— especially  if  they  be  issued  from 
some  out-of-the-way  place.  Any  number  of  these  are 
started  as  pure  swindles;  they  are  offered  at  very  low 
rates,  with  great  promises,  steel  plates,  etc.;  but  after  a 
number  or  two,  the  money  is  pocketed,  the  premiums  not 

sent,  and  you  can  get  no  answer  to  inquiries . We  are 

sorry  to  see  that  the  good  people  of  Salem,  O.,  have  in 
their  midst  a  man  offering  such  things  for  sale,  as  are  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Dr.  Jesse  Wright— things  ostensibly  for  mar¬ 
ried  people,  but  which  are  really  incentives  to  licentious¬ 
ness  among  the  young . The  “Empire  Watch  Com¬ 

pany”  advertise  watches,  oroide  gold,  silver,  etc.,  at  196 
Broadway,  and  give  as  references  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  S. 
M.  Pettengill  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Bradstrcet  &  Co.,  Commercial 
Agents,  etc.  We  can  find  no  occupied  building  at  198 
Broadway,  and  the  above  named  parties  referred  to,  as¬ 
sure  us  that  they  know  no  such  Company,  and  have  given 

no  permission  to  refer  to  them . Every  advertising 

pancer  Poctor  is  a  humbug,  sure. .....  Beware  of  all  fl(P 


vertisements  of  cures  or  medicines  by  any  “  Medical 
University,”  or  “  Institute,”  or  “  Infirmary.”  Every  one 
of  these  issuing  advertisements  is  a  swindle, — a  quack’s 

dodge  to  gain  confidence  among  the  unwary Our  space 

is  full,  with  many  swindles  reserved  for  next  paper. 

Seven  EAIeikIs  «!’  Osits  Tested. — 

Jacob  Dunton,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows ;  “  Last 
spring  I  purchased  seven  varieties  of  oats  from  reliable 
seedsmen,  in  quantities  varying  from  1  peck  to  6  bushels. 
I  gave  them  equal  culture,  upon  the  same  field,  at  Chest¬ 
nut  Hills,  with  the  following  results.  I  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Norways,  purchased  from  different  parties. 
As  the  fancy  sorts  averaged  about  $3.50  per  bushel,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  continue  to  plant  them. 


Yield  from 

Weights— 

1  bushel. 

lbs. 

Common  Oats . 

8.2 

27.2 

Prince  Edward’s  Island . 

7.2 

29. 

New  Brunswick . 

7. 

39. 

Norway . 

8.-14 

30. 

Surprise . 

7. 

32. 

Nova  Scotia . 

7. 

32. 

Scotch  Rotate . 

7. 

32. 

lEHjii’ovecl  ISoofiai"-. — We  have  so  many 
inquires  in  regard  to  composition  roofing  of  various  kinds 
that  we  are  constrained  to  6ny  of  the  only  one  now  ad¬ 
vertised  by  us,  that  wo  believe  its  claims  to  superiority 
are  well  founded.  The  Asbestos  roofing  consists  of  a 
strong  canvas  and  a  layer  of  felt,  both  saturated  with  a 
water-proof  composition,  which  contains  none  of  the 
dead  oils  of  gas-tar,  and  hence  does  not  rot,  but  preserves 
the  fibre  in  its  full  strength,  besides  a  lining  of  manilla 
paper.  The  whole  is  compressed  into  a  firm,  clastic, 
leather-like  material,  which  is  very  different  no.ii  and 
vastly  better  than  any  other  roofing  we  ever  saw  sold  for 
use  in  the  same  way. 

Sviaailo^vei’  Sce«ls  lot"  ISorses. — “  J. 

II.  B.,”  St.  Albans,  Yt.  We  mentioned  Sunflower  seeds 
as  a  remedy  for  heaves  upon  the  authority  of  a  physician 
of  our  acquaintance,  living  at  the  West.  lie  mixes  the 
whole  seed  with  the  regular  feed  at  night,  beginning  with 
a  gill  and  increasing  the  quantity  gradually  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  horse  has  a  pint  of  them  each  night ; 
this  is  contained  until  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 

and  sons.-- “Ignoramus,” 

Philadelphia.  After  the  roots  are  dried  off,  put  them 
in  a  box  of  dry  sand  and  keep  in  a  dry  and  warm  cellar. 

Celery. — Mrs.  J.  D.  Wo  liave  no  work  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  culture  of  celery.  Henderson’s  Gardening 
for  Profit  gives  a  full  account  of  the  best  method.  An 
article  from  the  same  author  will  be  found  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  June  last. 

MjiwtSoona. — “  T.  F.  S.,”  West  Point,  Miss. 
Hawthorn  is  raised  from  seed  which  must  be  a  year  in 
the  ground  before  it  will  come  up.  But  why  bother  with 
Hawthorn  which  has  so  many  defects  and  but  few  good 
qualities,  when  you  can  have  Osage  Orange,  Pyracanth 
Thorn,  Macartney  Rose,  and  others  which  are  quite 
adapted  to  your  climate.- — Hawthorn  loses  its  leaves 
early,  grows  very  slow,  and  is  a  perfect  harbor  for  insects. 

Osage  Orsmg-e. — H.  S.  Wood.  We  can¬ 
not  advise  yon  to  try  the  Osage  Orange  in  Vermont.  The 
Honey-Locust  would  be  a  better  Hedge  plant. 

Coifs  Beurre  IPerai". — “  Pi.  J.  B.,”  Fair- 
field  Co.,  O.,  writes:  “Recently  you  said  a  good  word 
for  Coit’s  Beurrb  pear.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  deserves 
it ;  but  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  tardy,  on  sandstone  upland 
in  S.  E.  Central  Ohio,  where  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Howell,  Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey,  etc.,  are  satisfactory  in 
these  respects.  To  my  taste,  Flemish  Beauty  is  superior 
to  Coit,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other,  indeed; 
but  it  will  blight.  What  variety  won’t?” 

- — - - - -  — - 

Usefulness  of  Good  Engraving’s. 

- e- - 

Hardly  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  cheap  lithograph  picture  or 
two,  generally  sprinkled  over  with  flashy  colors,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  chief  “  works  of  art  ”  to  be  found  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  of  the  people.  While  these 
gave  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  they  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  cultivate  true  taste.  But  the  recent  great  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  engraving  on  wood,  copper,  and  steel,  the 
advancement  in  electrotyping,  the  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  in  chromotype,  and  the  very  rapid  multiplication 
of  illustrated  papers,  are  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  homes  an  unlimited  supply  of  very  superior 
pictures.  A  few  dimes  will  procure  enough  of  those  to 
cover  tfee  entire  walls  of  the  fuels  Jog  cabin,  or  tUe  more 


commodious  home.  An  engraving  will  often  convey 
more  positive  information  than  could  be  obtained  from 
ten  times  the  space  of  printed  matter.  Implements  for 
the  farm  and  the  house  are  shown  to  the  life  by  the  en¬ 
graver’s  tool  and  printer’s  ink,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
one  looked  at  the  objects  themselves.  Good  pictures 
have  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
children  as  well  as  of  adults.  They  are  silent  educators 
that  insensibly  tell  for  good.  Knowing  and  feeling  this, 
our  publishers  give  to  the  editors  almost  a  carte  blanche — 
an  untrammeled  discretion — in  the  matter  of  procuring  a 
large  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  pictures  for  both  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home— not  black 
blots,  called  pictures  for  want  of  other  names,  but  really 
fine,  artistic  engravings— those  that  cultivate  true  taste  in 
the  eye  and  mind,  and  that  both  please  and  instruct. 
Good  judges  say  that  no  superior  engravings  are  any¬ 
where  else  printed.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  work  and  artistic  talent  put  upon  engravings.  The 
uncultivated  eye  may  not  at  first  perceive  the  difference 
between  a  rude  cut  costing  $10  or  $15,  and  one  covering  no 
more  space  that  actually  costs  $100  to  $200,  or  more;  but 
the  people  are  being  educated  up  to  this, and  we  shall  try  to 
do  our  part  to  promote  this  education.  For  the  coming 
year  the  Agiicvlturist  will  contain  pictures  costing 
$12,000  to  $15,000,  and  Hearth  and  Home  those  worth 
$20,000  to  $25,000,  and  our  facilities  for  printing  them  in 
the  highest  style  are  unsurpassed.  These  figures  seem 
large ;  but  with  200,000  subscribers  and  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers,  the'  cost  is  so  divided  as  to  be  endurable, 
when  it  would  be  entirely  impracticable  with  an  ordinary 
circulation.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  other  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  this  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  furnishing  so  large  and  expensive  a  paper 
at  so  moderate  a  price.  The  reader  will  readily  see  that 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  Hearth  and  Home,  are 
beyond  competition  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
engravings  and  reading  matter  they  can  supply  at  a  small 
cost,  owing  to  their  unequaled  circulation,  and  the 
superior  advantages  they  can  therefore  afford. 


Bee  Rotes.— By  31.  Quiiiby. 


Bees  that  are  to  be  housed  should  be  allowed  to  fly  un¬ 
til  steady  cold  weather  sets  in.  Stocks  to  remain  out 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  stand  where  the 
sun  can  strike  them  every  day.  Only  strong  stocks  will 
do  well  in  old-fashioned  wooden  hi^es  in  the  open  air. 
When  transferring  bees  and  combs  from  wooden  to  straw  , 
hives  or  otherwise,  in  cold  weather,  choose  a  nearly  dark 
room  for  the  operation.  Hives  in  the  open  air  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  They  should  be  slightly  raised, 
and  an  inch  hole  made  through  the  center  of  the  bottom 
board.  Open  holes  in  the  top  to  give  egress  to  the  rising 
moisture  and  keep  out  rain  and  snow.  Exclude  mice  by 
using  wire-cloth,  leaving  just  space  enough  for  the  bees  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive. — For  wintering  in  the  house  the 
room  should  be  warm.  A  large,  cold  room  will  require 
at  least  fifty  stocks  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degreo  of 
heat.  It  must  he  dark  and  well  ventilated.  The  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  hives  with  movable  frames  will  pass  off 
through  the  passages  made  for  the  surplus  boxes,  and 
these  should  he  left  open.  Box  hives  should  have  holes 
in  the  top  open,  and  then  be  inverted  on  small  sticks  so 
as  to  secure  a  current  of  air  between  the  combs.  A  dry 
cellar  is  as  good  for  wintering  bees  as  a  room  above 
ground.— Boxes  intended  for  use  another  year  should  be 
packed  away  in  a  dry  place.  Hives  and  boxes  partially 
filled  should  be  allowed  to  freeze  in  order  to  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  moth. 

Straw  Hives  for  Wintering  55ees.— For  the 

benefit  of  those  using  the  Quinby  hive,  or  any  other  hive 
in  which  the  frames  are  supported  by  the  bottom  board, 

I  wish  to  say  now  that  they  may  be  arranged  for  winter 
with  but  very  little  trouble,  and  combine  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  tile  straw  hive,  with  many  others,  for  out-door 
wintering.  First,  prepare  the  bottom  board  by  securing 
ventilation  through  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
become  obstructed  by  any  dead  bees  that  happen  to  drop; 
then  arrange  a  passage-way  for  the  bees  from  near  the 
center  to  the  outside  entrance  ;  next  get  out  a  strip,  one 
inch  by  an  inch  and  a  half,  one  foot  long,  and  nail  a  strip  of 
hoop-iron  on  one  edge,  projecting  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ; 
this  will  support  the  frames  in  the  same  manner  as  usual ; 
lay  this  across  the  bottom,  and  set  one  end  of  the  frames 
on  it,  hooking  fast  to  the  hoop-iron,  keeping  the  same 
relative  position  of  combs,  and  all  the  frames  will  stand 
just  the  other  way— across  the  hive — and  be  about  four 
inches  from  every  side  of  the  hive  ;  cover  the  top  of  the 
frames  with  canvas,  and  then  fill  with  soft  straw,  hav.  or 
chaff,  or  even  dry  sawdust,  closely  packed,  even  full  ; 
open  one  of  the  ventilators  near  the  top,  and  all  the 
moisture  will  pass  so  very  slowly  through  the  straw  that 
most  of  the  heat  will  bo  retained  near  the  bees;  and  if 
they  are  in  good  condition  to  start  with,  they  will  be  pot 
only  safe,  but  yery  conjfofteblo  all  winter, 
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To  Clean  a  liwsty  Plow.— Take  a 
quart  of  water  and  pour  slowly  into  it  half  a  pint  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  (The  mixture  will  become  quite  warm  from 
chemical  action,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  acid 
should  be  poured  slowly  into  the  water  rather  than  the 
water  into  the  acid.)  Wash  the  mould-board  (or  any  other 
iron  that  is  rusty)  with  this  weak  acid,  and  let  it  remain 
on  the  iron  until  it  evaporates.  Then  wash  it  again. 
The  object  is  to  give  time  for  the  acid  to  dissolve  the 
rust.  Then  wash  with  water  and  you  will  see  where 
the  worst  rusty  spots  are.  Apply  some  more  acid  and 
rub  those  spots  with  a  brick.  The  acid  and  the  scouring 
will  remove  most  of  the  rust.  Then  wash  the  mould- 
board  thoroughly  with  water  to  remove  all  the  acid  and 
rub  it  dry.  Brush  it  over  with  petroleum  or  other  oil, 
and  let  it  be  until  spring.  When  you  go  to  plowing 
take  a  bottle  of  the  acid  water  to  the  field  and  apply  it 
every  bout  to  any  spots  of  rust  that  may  remain.  The 
acid  and  the  scouring  of  the  earth  will  soon  make  it 
perfectly  bright  and  smooth.  If  all  iron  work  be  wash¬ 
ed  over  with  petroleum  as  soon  as  we  put  our  tools, 
implements,  and  machines  aside  for  the  winter,  it  will 
keep  them  from  rusting,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance,  to  say  nothing  of  depreciation  and  loss. 

A  IPIaiclcy  Aoiiaag'  IFsarfisies'. — A  Wis¬ 
consin  farmer’s  son  writes  us  as  follows :  “  I  am  25 
years  of  age.  Have  a  fair  amount  of  pluck,  and  a  pret  ty 
good  supply  of  muscle.  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  buying 
a  farm  of  265  acres  for  $9,000,  running  into  debt  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  I  can  have  any  amount  of  time 
to  pay  for  it.  Some  of  the  land  needs  draining.  Tiles 
are  very  high,  but  there  are-plenty  of  flat  stones  near  the 
farm  that  may  be  had  for  the  hauling.  An  Englishman 
offers  to  dig  the  ditches  and  stone  them  up  (I  drawing 
the  stones)  for  18  cents  per  rod.  Draining  is  something 
I  know  nothing  about,  except  what  I  have  read  in  the 
Agriculturist.  Had  I  better  set  him  to  work?”  If  the 
ditches  are  cut  the  proper  depth,  say  2J4  t.o  3  feet,  18  cts. 
per  rod  for  digging  and  laying  the  stones  is  certainly 
cheap  enough,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done  it  will  pay 
you.  We  wish  you  abundant  success,  and  think  you  are 
made  of  the  right  material  for  a  farmer.  We  wish  you 
had  less  laud  and  more  capital.  Industry,  intelligence 
and  pluck,  however,  will  go  a  great  way  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  capital. 

Cs};&-r«leiaiasg. — “Hortus,”  Buffa¬ 
lo,  N.  Y.,  asks:  “  With  a  moderate  capital  to  purchase 
and  conduct  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  combined 
with  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  do  you 
think  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  New  York  to  make  a  living  ? — heavy  returns  on  invest¬ 
ment  not  expected.  Or  do  you  deem  the  field  already 

overstocked  ?” - If  “  Hortus  ”  is  under  40  years  of  age, 

and  possessed  of  $2,000,  with  the  additional  capital  of  a 
fair  amount  of  physical  strength  and  energy  to  use  it — 
and  can  keep  down  his  private  expenses  to  $500  or  $000 
a  year,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  living  and  some¬ 
thing  more  before  the  end  of  ten  years.  Much,  very  much 
depends  upon  the  soil.  See  article  from  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  on  page  459,  in  this  number  of  Amer.  Agriculturist. 

Cal»l>ages  ami  Celery. — A.  Burton, 
writes :  “  I  have  a  piece  of  land  near  New  York,  which 
is  worth  rather  too  much  for  me  to  live  on,  unless  I  make 
it  bring  me  something.  I  want  to  put  it— about  two 
acres— in  early  cabbages,  to  be  followed  by  celery.  I 
can  get  the  necessary  labor,  and  am  willing  to  put  on  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fertilizers.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  is,  can  I  get  the  soil  ready  quick  enough  ?  and 
are  commercial  fertilizers— Plaster,  Guano,  etc.,  suffi¬ 
cient  ?  The  ground  is  an  old  meadow,  plowed  last  year, 

and  is  rather  thin  and  stony.” - If  you  apply  Peruvian 

guano  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  or  bone-dust  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  and  if  your’ soil  is  of  fair 
quality  and  free  from  water ,  there  is  every  chance  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  profitable  crop  of  early  cabbages  (Wakefield  is  best.) 
to  be  followed  by  celery.  Your  ground  having  been 
plowed  up  from  meadow  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  raise  a  cabbage  crop.  The  guano  or  bone-dust  is  best 
applied  by  sowing  after  plowing  in  spring,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowing  in.  If  you  have  or  can  -procure 
cabbage  plants  that  have  been  wintered  over  in  cold- 
frames,  they  would  pay  best,  as  they  will  come  in  earlier. 

Hjime  and  AsBaes  for  a  (GJai’uless. — 
“Z.  F.  II.,”  of  Illinois,  asks  the  proper  way  to  apply 
lime  and  ashes  to  land  and  prepare  it  for  a  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  garden,  and  the  proper  quantity  to  produce  best 
results.  Put  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime  to  the  square  rod, 
or  a  peck  of  ashes,  broadcast,  and  harrow  or  cultivate 
them  in.  If  done  six  or  eight  months  before  planting, 
and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  so  as  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  lime  and  ashes  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  A  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  in  addition  to  the 
hme  and  ashes  will  help  to  ‘’produce  the  best  results.” 


“Patching”  and  “ Darning.”  —  A  Hovel 
Exhibition. — Clothing  for  the  Poor. 

I.  — On  going  recently  into  the  residence  of  a  small  farm¬ 
er  in  Pennsylvania,  we  found  the  good  man  of  the  house 
putting  a  “patch  ”  on  his  pantaloons.  He  excused  himself 
by  saying  that,  as  his  crops  were  poor,  ho  had  to  make  the 
old  clothes  last  over ;  and  that  as  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  formerly  wealthy  parents,  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  sew,  she  made  awkward  work  of  it.  It  occurred 
to  us  that  she  was  a  fair  sample  of  a  good  many  thousands 
of  her  sisters.  There  are,  in  the  aggregate,  millions  of 
garments  annually  cast  aside,  which  might  be  made  to  do 
good  service  if  the  wives,  sisters  or  daughters  of  the 
wearers  knew  how  to  put  on  a  “  patch  ”  so  neatly,  as  not 
to  mortify  the  wearers,  or  the  patchers  themselves.  We 
have  heard  of  an  Agricultural  Society  giving  a  prize  of 
$10  for  the  best  patched  garment,  and  the  idea  strikes  us 
as  a  very  good  one.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wives  of  our 
country  (and  every  girl  expects  to  become  a  wife)  will 
have  far  greater  need  of  knowing  how  to  patch  well 
than  how  to  make  good  “patch-work” — such  as  premi¬ 
ums  are  usually  given  for  at  the  fairs.  We  would  like  to 
see  every  girl  and  young  woman  in  the  country  learn 
how  to  put  a  patch  neatly  on  father’s  or  brother’s 
coat  or  pantaloons.  The  knees  of  boys’  pantaloons 
furnish  abundant  material  to  practice- upon. 

II.  — New  York  City  is  crowded  with  the  poor,  who 
flock  in  here  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Many  benev¬ 
olent  ladies  of  our  city  are  united  in  Associations  to 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  every  garment  they  can  get  is  a 
great  blessing  to  one  of  these  poor  shivering  creatures. 

III. -^-The  above  considerations  have  prompted  the  Pub¬ 
lisher-  of  Hearth  and  Home  and  Aunerican  Agriculturist 
to  announce  a  novel  Exhibition— to  be  held  in  their  Pub¬ 
lishing  Building,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York — to  open  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  20th,  1STO,  and  continue  open  to  the  public 
for  three  days.  The  following  Prizes  will  be  awarded: 

CLASS  A. 

For  Best  Specimens  of  Patching  (at  least  two  patches) 
by  any  girl,  not  a  tailoress,  and  not  over  sixteen  years  old  : 


First  Frlze . $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize .  10  Cash. 

'TSsird  Prize .  5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize . Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Flftii  Prize. . .  American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 
CLASS  15. 


For  Best  Specimens  of  Patching  (at  least  two  patches) 
by  any  lady,  married  or  single,  (not  a  tailoress,)  and  over 
sixteen  years  old  : 


First  Prize . $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize .  10  Cash. 

Third  Prize .  5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize . Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 


FiftEa  Prize _ American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS  €. 

For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  on  Woollen  Clothing, 
(on  at  least  two  places,)  by  any  girl  (not  a  tailoress.)  and 


not  over  16  years  old : 

First  Prize . $1-5  Cash. 

Second  Prize .  lO  Cash. 

Third  Prize .  5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize  ..  ..Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Fifth  Prize _ American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

CLASS  ®. 


For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  on  Woollen  Clothing, 
(on  at  least  two  places.)  by  any  lady,  married  or  single, 
(not  a  tailoress,)  and  over  sixteen  years  old: 

First  Prize . $15  Cash. 

Second  Prize .  10  Cash. 

Third  Prize .  5  Cash. 

Fourth  Prize . Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Fifth  Prize. . ..American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 
CLASS  JE. 

For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  Socks  or  Stockings, 
(at  least  one  pair,)  by  any  girl  not  over  16  years  old : 

First  Frize . $5  Cash. 

Second  Prize . Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 

Third  Prize. .  .American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 
CLASS  F. 

For  Best  Specimens  of  Darning  Socks  or  Stockings, 
(at  least  one  pair,)  by  any  lady,  married  or  single,  and 
over  10  years  old : 


First  Prize . S5  Cash. 

Second  Prize . Hearth  and  Home  for  One  Year. 


Third  JPrize. . .American  Agriculturist  for  One  Year. 

The  garments  contributed  to  this  Exhibition  will  be 
given  (for  Holiday  Distribution  to  the  Poor)  t‘o  the 
Ladies’  Five  Point  Mission,  or  to  such  other  similar 
associations  as  may  ho  designated  by  the  individual  con¬ 
tributors.—  j Vote  alt  the  following  Particulars : 

Each  artiole  in  every  parcel  sent  in  must  be  marked 


“for  Competition,”  or  “  for  Exhibition  only,”  and  have 
securely  pinned  or  stitched  upon  it  an  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  the  Name  and  P.  0.  Address  of  the  contributor,  and 
a  statement  that  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  herself, 
that  she  is  not  a  tailoress,  whether  she  is  under  or  over 
sixteen,  and  under  what  Class  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E  or  F,)  tlie 
article  is  to  be  entered.  When  it  is  specially  requested, 
the  name  of  any  contributor,  except  the  prize  takers, 
will  not  be  published.* 

The  articles  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time  after  December 
5th,  and  before  December  15th.  The  articles  will  be 
displayed  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  the  Office, 
245  Broadway,  at  which  time  a  competent  Committee  of 
Ladies  will  make  a  thorough  examination,  and  award  the 
prizes,  which  will  be  promptly  paid  and  duly  published. 
The  articles  as  they  come  in  will  be  numbered,  together 
with  the  envelopes,  for  reference  after  the  Committee 
have  rendered  their  decision. 

The  articles  for  competition  in  the  first  four  classes  may 
be  of  coats  or  pantaloons  of  any  size  and  of  woolen  fabric 
suitable  for  men  or  boys  in  winter,  and  of  any  degree 
of  wear,  if  not  useless.  Of  course  all  articles  will  bo 
sent  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Any  garment  may  have  from 
two  to  five  patches,  or  darned  places,  or  more  if  needed. 
Articles  contributed  for  the  above  purposes  and  marked : 

For  Patching  Exhibition  &  Distribution, 

Care  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
may  be  sent  unpaid,  by  the  following  Companies,  viz.: 

American  Merchants  Union  Company, 

United  States  Express  Company, 

National  Express  Company. 

Adams  Express  Company, 

If  sent  by  any  other  Company,  or  other  conveyance, 
the  carriage  must  be  prepaid  or  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  above  offers  present  a  three-fold  incentive  to  the 
fair  daughters  of  our  country.  Hirst,  their  efforts  at 
patching  or  darning  neatly  will  be  very  useful  to  them¬ 
selves.  Second,  they  will  have  a  chance  to  get  the  cash 
and  the  credit  included  in  the  Prizes.  Third,  every 
garment  sent  will  go  to  help  warm  some  unfortunate  son 
of  poverty  during  the  coming  winter’s  cold.  Let  every 
one  take  part  in  it,  and  let  us  have  an  exhibition  of  a 
magnitude  that  will  make  it  worth  going  far  to  see,  and 
one  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  good  ladies  at  the 
Mission,  or  other  kindred  institutions  thus  remembered. 

*  Any  other  articles  of  clothing  for  destitute  men,  women, 
or  children  maybe  sent  at  the  same  time,  for  Distribution, 
and  we  will  pass  them  over  to  the  designated  Associa¬ 
tions.  Such  articles,  of  course,  are  not  to  ho  'entered 
for  competition,  and  they  should  be  folded  separately  in  the 
parcel  sent,  and  be  plainly  marked :  “for  Distribution  only.  ’ 


Essex  vs.  SBSf>-N.— “  Do  the 

Essex  possess  any  decided  advantages  over  the  small 
Berkshire|j?”  No;  or  at.  least,  either  of  these  breeds, 
if  pure,  will  do  so  much  to  improve  our  common  stock 
that,  it  will  make  comparatively  little  difference  which  is 
selected.  The  Essex  is  remarkably  gentle,  is  more 
“refined”  than  the  Berkshire,  and  is  believed  to  he 
“more  thorough-bred,”  and  consequently  will  impress 
its  characteristics  more  strongly  on  common  stock.  The 
Berkshire  is  more  active,  more  disposed  to  range,  and 
probably  will  “get  liis  own  living”  better  than  the  Es- 
sex.  To  breed  pure  for  the  butcher  we  prefer  the  Berk¬ 
shire  ;  to  cross  with  common  sows,  we  prefer  the  Essex. 

PerclaeroM  Moi’se.s.  —  A  gentleman  in 
New  Jersey  who  has  recently  brought  over  a  pair  of 
Percheron  horses,  writes  us  that  he  knows  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  make  the  very  best  of  agricultural  horses. 
He  says  there  have  been  twenty-six  Norman  and  Perche¬ 
ron  stallions  imported  into  the  United  States  this  sum¬ 
mer.  In  ten  years  he  thinks  America  will  have  belter 
Percherons  than  France ;  for  “  an  American  will  always 
buy  the  best,  while  a  Frenchman  willingly  sells  his.” 

“WIsen  3  m  the  Haestf.  fl ime  fl  o  Sia  Ha-soil 

—When  you  have  the  least  work  for  your  horses.  Deep 
plowing  should  he  done  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  frosts 
of  winter  shall  mellow  the  raw  soil,  but  subsoiling  does 
not  bring  the  raw  soil  to  the  surface ;  it  merely  breaks  It, 
up,  and  we  think  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
the  work  is  done  in  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer— or  in 
winter  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 

tfjJsiisiniiio  flnaBjMU’iefil  into  tine  United 

Slates.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S69,  the 
value  of  guano  imported  into  the  United  States  wa3 
$204,348 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  $1,415,519,  or 
nearly  seven  times  as  much.  These  figures  arc  taken 
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from  tlic  official  report  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  The  greater  portion  of  the  guano  is  used  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  these  figures  indicate  how  rapidly 
the  agriculture  of  that  section  of  our  country  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  prostration  caused  by  the  war. 

- - •*►-« - —»•»»— — *-« - 

Horse  Papers  for  Farmers.— Ho,  11. 

In  learning  to  ride,  there  is  no  better  training 
for  a  small  boy  than  ordinary  bareback  riding, 
ingoing  to  and  from  pasture,  plowing  out  corn, 
and  carrying  bags  to  the  mill.  The  best  teacher 
he  can  possibly  have  for  his  lessons  is  a  good 
natured,  quiet,  easy-going  old  horse ;  for  what 
lie  needs  to  learn  first  is  an  easy  familiarity 
with  his  new  seat.  To  be  able  to  get  on  and 
to  stick  fast  is  an  important  point  gained,  and 
bareback  riding  is  a  good  school  in  which  to 
acquire  it,  but  little  further  can  he  learned. 
With  a  full-sized  horse,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  much  beyond  this,  until  the  boy  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  has  a  certain  length  of  leg. 

When  lie  is  large  enough  to  support  himself 
by  bearing  from.the  knee  upwards,  leaving  the 
leg  below  the  knee  perfectly  free,  he  can  -with  ad¬ 
vantage  attempt  further  progress;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  the  boy  and  the  horse  to  teach  each 
other.  If  the  horse  can  be  exempted  from 
harness  work,  all  the  better.  The  rider  must 
understand  that  two  important  objects  are  to 
be  sought  as  the  foundation  of  his  success. 

I.  The  horse  must  he  taught  to  carry  his 
own  weight  and  that  of  his  rider  equally  on  all 
four  of  his  feet,  and  to  use  for  the  work  only 
the  muscles  necessary  to  it,  leaving  all  parts  of 
his  body,  not  in  action,  perfectly  free  and  sup¬ 
ple.  A  horse  that  pokes  out  his  nose  and  car¬ 
ries  a  stiff  neck  when  traveling  is  like  a  boy 
who  works  his  tongue  while  writing,  or  a  mail 
who  clenches  his  teeth  while  lifting  a  heavy 
weight.  If  the  neck  is  stiff,  the  whole  body  will 
be  rigid,  and  the  whole  position  so  constrained 
that  graceful  movement  will  be  impossible. 

II.  The  rider  must  learn  to  attach  himself  to 
the  horse  by  the  thighs  alone.  From  his  seat 
to  his  knees  he  should  be  unmovable;  but  from 
his  hips  upwards  and  from  his  knees  down¬ 
wards,  he  should  be  independent  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  liorse.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body,  resting  easily  on  the  hips,  should  assume 
naturally  the  constantly  changing  positions 
needed  for  balancing,  while  the  legs  below  the 
knees  should  be  free  to  move  at  the  rider’s  will, 
without  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  on. 

When  these  two  ends  are  attained,  the  liorse 
will  be  a  good  saddle  beast,  and  the  boy  will  be 
a  good  horseman;  but  their  attainment  is  no 
easy- matter.  Even  under  systematic  training, 
a  suitable  animal  and  a  naturally  graceful  and 
good-tempered  lad  would  not  be  likely  to  reach 
a  very  satisfactory  point  in  less  than  six  months’ 
time;  but  the  daily  progress  will  be  perceptible, 
and  if  the  young  man  understands  what  he  is 
about,  he  will  enjoy  every  step  of  his  work.  It 
i3  difficult  in  a  stiort  article  even  to  hint  at  the 
coarse  to  be  pursued,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  little  I  do  say  will  induce  those  interested  in 
the  subject  to  get  hold  of  a  good  book  on  liorse 
training  and  riding,  and  set  regularly  at  work  in 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  delightful  of  all 
occupations  for  a  healthy  and  intelligent  youth. 

The  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  learn  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  the  temper.  The  utmost 
patience  is  indispensable.  Every  thing  that  it 
is  proposed  to  do  is  new  and  strange  to  the 
liorse,  and  liis  first  impulse  at  the  outset  will  be 
one  of  fear.  He  must  he  soothed  and  coaxed 
and  pelted,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  scolded  or 
punished.  Tea'di  him  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 


teacli  him  that  one  thing  over  and  over  again, 
and  in  successive  lessons.  Never  proceed  to  the 
second  step,  until  he  is  eager  to  take  the  first, 
and  until  he  takes  it  unfailingly  well.  The  first 
lessons  should  be  given  on  foot,  but  with  saddle 
on  and  girths  lightly  buckled.  The  earlier  les¬ 
sons  should  be  as  follows,  each  being  thorough¬ 
ly  learned  before  attempting  the  next. 

I.  Standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  horse’s 
head,  take  the  curb  reins  near  the  bit  in  the  left 
hand,  and  draw  gently  backward,  and  with  a 
whip  in  the  right  hand,  strike  him  lightly  on 
the  chest.  As  he  moves  backward,  follow  him 
steadily  and  keep  striking  him.  When  he 
starts  forward,  relax  the  reins,  pat  him  on  the 
neck  and  encourage  him  with  the  voice.  Keep 
this  lip  until  he  inclines  to  step  forward  the 
moment  lie  feels  the  pressure  on  the  rein. 

II.  Standing  in  front  of  the  horse’s  face, 
take  one  curb  rein  close  to  the  bit  in  each  hand, 
push  with  the  right  hand  and  pull  with  the  left 
(gently  but  firmly)  until  the  liorse  turns  his 
head  toward  the  left  side,  well  around  to  the 
shoulder.  Hold  it  in  that  position  for  a  moment, 
until  he  champs  the  bit  and  relaxes  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Then  bring  tlic  head  back  to  its 
natural  position,  but  let  the  horse  understand 
that  you  do'it,  not  he.  Perform  the  same  move¬ 
ment  in  the  opposite  direction.  Repeat  this 
until  lie  will  cany  hits  face  lightly  to  the  shoul¬ 
der  on  either  side,  the  moment  lie  feels  the  bit 
turning  in  his  mouth. 

III.  Standing  at  the  horse’s  left  side,  facing 
to  the  front,  draw  the  right  snaffle  rein  firmly 
over  his  neck  close  to  the  shoulder.  Pull 
steadily  until  lie  bends  his  head  around  toward 
the  right  shoulder;  then  draw  on  the  left  curb 
rein  gently,  until  he  holds  his  face  perpendicular, 
ceases  pulling,  and  champs  the  bit.  Release  the 
snaffle  rein  and  draw  his  head  back  to  the  front. 
Move  to  tlic  horse’s  right  shoulder,  and  turn  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  left. 

IY.  Standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  saddle, 
with  the  right  hand  upon  it,  holding  the  curb 
rein,  pull  steadily  until  the  horse  ceases  resist¬ 
ing  and  holds  his  head  perpendicular  without 
bearing  on  the  rein. 

Y.  The  rider,  being  mounted,  should  hold 
the  ends  of  the  snaffle  rein  in  bis  right  hand  at 
the  bight  of  the  breast,  lay  bis  left  band  across 
them  over  the  horse’s  shoulder,  and  bear  down 
with  the  left  hand  until  the  horse  yields  to  the 
pressure,  draws  in  his  head  and  ceases  to  bear  on 
the.  rein ;  then  raise  the  left  hand  to  release  him. 

VI.  Draw  steadily  on  the  right  rein  of  the 
snaffle  until  the  horse’s  head  is  turned  round, 
facing  the  rider’s  knee;  then  use  left  curb  rein 
to  bring  the  head  to  a  perpendicular  position, 
and  when  it  is  held  lightly  so,  draw  it  back  to  the 
front.  Perform  the  same  movement -to  the  left. 

These  six  lessons  may  well  occupy  six  weeks. 
There  should  be  two  lessons  a  day  and  no  more, 
and  it  is  better  that  each  lesson  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  minutes,  though  the  effort  should  never 
be  given  up  without  at  least  a  slight  progress 
being  made.  Be  the  time  longer  or  shorter, 
nothing  further  should  be  attempted  until  the 
horse’s  head  will  take  these  positions  on  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  rider’s  intention,  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or 
brought  in  toward  the  chest  by  a  movement  of 
the  little  finger.  When  this  is  accomplished  in 
a  state  of  rest,  teach  the  horse  the  same  freedom 
while  moving  at  a  walk,  and  subsequently  at  a 
gentle  trot.  If  he  inclines,  on  feeling  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  curb  bit,  to  carry  bis  head  loo  low, 
pointing  his  nose  toward  his  knees,  it  may  be 
brought  up  to  the  proper  position  by  extending 
the  right  hand  to  the  front  and  raising  up  one 


rein  only  of  the  snaffle.  The  curb  reins  should 
always  be  held  in  the  left  hand. 

Having  taught  this  much  thoroughly,  leach 
the  liorse  to  move  backward  without  stiffening 
his  neck.  In  short,  persevere  until,  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  performing  whatever 
movements  may  be  desired,  the  horse  keeps  his 
neck  supple  and  refrains  from  pulling  on  the 
bit;  and  until  his  head  can  be  moved  about  ret 
pleasure  without  frightening  him  or  fretting  him. 

Thus  far  our  attention  lias  been  given  to  the 
liorse  ;  but  lie  will  never  be  able  to  follow  our 
instructions,  unless  his  rider  has  learned  to  ride 
with  his  seat  and  not  with  his  hands  and  legs. 
If  he  clasp  the  horse’s  belly  with  his  heels, 
and  use  the  reins  as  handles  to  hang  on  by,  ho 
will  confuse  the  best  horse  in  the  world;  conse¬ 
quently  ho  must  get  his  instruction,  without 
trying  at  tlic  same  time  to  keep  the  horse  up  to 
the  mark.  If  he  can  practise  his  riding  at  first 
on  another  horse,  it  will  be  all  the  bettor;  if 
not,  he  must  use  only  the  snaffle  rein,  and  use 
that  as  little  as  possible.  Riding  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  only  at  a  walk,  he  should  swing  his  legs 
and  bis  arms  and  move  bis  bead  and  body  free¬ 
ly  in  all  directions,  while  preserving  an  un¬ 
changing  position  of  the  thighs.  When  he  feels 
perfectly  at  home  in  riding  at  a  walk,  he  should 
go  through  the  same  exercises  at  a  slow  and 
finally  at  a  fast  trot,  until  as  much  at  home  in 
a  moving  saddle  without  stirrups  as  in  a  chair, 
and  until  he  feels  under  no  circumstances  the 
slightest  inclination  to  clutch  either  the  reins  or 
the  horse’s  mane  for.  a  support,  and  can  ride  at 
a  fast  trot  with  the  calves  of  his  legs  entirely 
away  from  the  horse’s  sides. 

He  can  now  begin  regular  riding  with  the  use 
of  the  curb  rein,  and  the  rest  of  the  instruction 
for  himself  and  his  horse  may  be  only  incidental 
to  his  pleasure  riding.  There  is  much  more  to 
be  learned  about  the  art  of  horsemanship,  hut 
it  would  be  tiresome  here.  Any  one  who  has 
followed  my  brief  instructions  thus  far,  will  be 
interested  to  go  to  the  books  for  further  details. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  some,  who  have 
waded  through  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  will 
deride  the  idea  of  such  a  string  of  Frenchified 
nonsense  being  put  into  any  article  written  for 
farmers.  All  right.  It  is  not  written  for  such 
farmers,  but  for  the  large  and  growing  class, 
who  are  eager  for  every  thing  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
lives  of  their  sons,  and  who  arc  willing  to  en¬ 
courage  an  intelligent  enthusiasm  for  any  health¬ 
ful  and  innocent  pastime  that  promises  a  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  farm  life.  There  is  no 
“fancy”  in  the  system  above  hinted  at.  It  is 
the  invention  of  an  accomplished  master  (Bau- 
clier),  and  is  the  almost  sole  dependence  of  the 
military  and  civil  horsemen  of  France  and 
Germany.  I  had  more  real  enjoyment  in 
training  horses  by  it  than  in  all  other  sports  of 
my  boyhood.  It  makes  lip  for  the  want  of 
companions.  A  good  horse  is  a  capital  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  human  friend ;  and  when  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  fairly  under  wajr,  so  that  palpable  results 
arc  attained,  and  the  mutual  instruction  and 
mutual  friendship  between  the  ritfer  and  his 
horse  add  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  riding,  I  fancy 
that  any  prop'eriy  constituted  young  man  is  in 
the  way  of  getting  as  much  real  pleasure.  Far¬ 
mers’  boys  want  something  to  vary  the  eternal 
round  of  duty  that  makes  them  chafe  so  sorely. 
Let  any  doubting  father  give  his  boy  a  fair 
chance  and  encourage  a  passion  for  horseman¬ 
ship.  “  Herbert’s  Hints  for  Horsekecpers  ”  will 
tell  him  all  he  really  needs  to  learn  from  books 
about  riding,  about  saddles  and  bridles,  and 
about  Baticher’s  system  of  training. 
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Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  12. 

“W.  C.,”  of  Ohio,  sends  me  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  “  1.  Can  land  ever  become  so  compact 
that  underdraining  will  be  of  no  account?  2. 
Does  the  overflowing  of  land  that  is  under- 
drained  injure  the  drains  and  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  them  up?  We  have  some  land  that 
overflows  during  freshets,  and  some  that  after 
a  freeze,  is,  at  the  surface,  of  the  consistency  of 
batter, — like  a  thin  mortar.”  This  latter,  he 
thinks,  may  be  so  tenacious  of  water  that  drain¬ 
ing  would  do  it  no  good. 

I  know  of  no  land  so  compact  that  draining 
will  not  benefit  it.  A  pile  of  bricks — made  of 
the  stillest  clay — which  are  wet  as  they  come 
from  the  machine,  will,  if  placed  in  a  close  room 
where  there  is  no  circulation  of  air,  wet  the 
floor  under  them,  and  the  upper  tier  will  be  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days  considerably  dried,  while 
the  lower  tier  will  have  become  wetter  than 
at  first.  The  water  settles  down  -by  its  own 
gravity  ;  passes  from  particle  to  particle  of  the 
clay  and  finally  runs  out  on  the  floor.  No  soil 
can  be  more  compact  than  a  machine-pressed 
mass  of  stiff  clay;  and  water  will  move  much 
more  freely  in  any  arable  soil — however  com¬ 
pact  it  may  seem — than  in  compressed  brick 
clay.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  water  that  different  soils  will  take 
up  and  hold  against  the  force  of  gravitation ; 
but  water  so  held  is  contained  only  within  the 
finer  pores  of  the  earth, — in  the  interiors  of  the 
particles  (not  in  the  spaces  between  the  parti¬ 
cles).  Consequently  a  compacted  soil,  one  that 
is  rammed  together  so  hard  that  these  spaces 
are  obliterated  ;  that  is,  a  soil  that  is  con¬ 
solidated  and  kneaded  together  like  dough, 
will  hold  more  water,  by  simple  absorption, 
than  will  one  that  is  finely  pulverized  and  made 
to  occupy  more  space, — that  is,  to  have  more 
spaces  between  the  finer  particles  of  earth.  It 
is  impossible  to  so  drain  a  heavy  clay  soil  that 
it  will  not  retain  moisture  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  would  a  lighter  one.  Draining  alone 
will  produce  on  such  a  soil  as  is  described  by 
my  correspondent,  a  much  less  rapid  effect  than 
on  one  of  lighter  consistency.  But,  however 
slow  the  action  may  be,  it  cannot  fail  to  bo  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial.  Soils  are  often  spoken  of  as 
“  impervious.”  That  means  that  water  cannot 
pass  through  them.  If  this  were  possible,  such 
soils  could  never  become  wet.  If  water  can 
get  into  them  to  make  them  wet,  it  can,  with 
equal  ease,  get  out  of  \\\cm  to  leave  them  dry. 

While  such  a  soil  as  is  described  will  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  drainage  alone,  the  benefit  will  bo 
greatly  hastened  and  increased  if  other  means 
are  adopted  to  loosen  its  texture  and  to  coun¬ 
teract  its  cohesive  tendency.  This  may  best  be 
done  by  fall  plowing,  exposure  to  the  frost,  re¬ 
peated  cultivation,  and  above  all  by  the  plow¬ 
ing  in  of  green  crops.  The  systematic  growth 
of  clover,  by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  pene¬ 
trated  in  all  directions  by  roots  that  are  left 
to  decay  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  is  the 
best  of  all  means  for  improving  its  consistencj'. 

If  “W.  C.”  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  that 
draining  and  thorough  cultivation  will  benefit 
his  land,  let  him  fill  a  cask  with  some  of  the 
Worst  of  it  when  in  its  wettest  condition,  and 
even  add  water  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated. 
Then  cover  it  over  with  boards  to  prevent  evap¬ 
oration  and  make  a  series  of  holes  around  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  He  will  find  at  the  end  of 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  that  the  water  has 
-settled  down  and  run  off  at  the  openings  below, 
leaving  the  earth  in  a  moist  condition,  but  not- 
wet.  When  it  was  first  put  in',  it  contained  so 


much  water  that  a  handful  of  it  could  be  mould¬ 
ed  into  a  ball  and  would  retain  its  shape.  After 
the  surplus  water  has  passed  off  this  can  no 
longer  be  done,  the  earth  will  crumble  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  hand.  There  will  be  no 
water  left  in  the  mass  beyond  what  the  finer 
particles  of  the  clay  have  absorbed.  If  after  it 
has  become  dry  this  earth  is  worked  over  as  in 
plowing,  it  will  become  still  lighter.  If  the 
cask  had  hem  tight  at  the  bottom,  the  earth 
would  have  retained  its  moisture  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time.  This  earth  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
in  the  field  that  affect  its  condition  in  the  cask. 
If  the  field  have  a  tight  bottom,  the  superabun¬ 
dant  water  will  be  retained  until  it  is  slowly 
drawn  up  and  evaporated  by  sun  and  wind  at 
the  surface.  If  holes  be  made  in  its  bottom  by 
the  introduction  of  underdrains,  the  water  of 
saturation  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  land  will 
become  loose  and  friable.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  subject  and  it  will  hold  good  in  practice 
with  such  modifications  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  may  introduce.  If  it  is  a  nearly  pure  clay, 
devoid  of  fibrous  organic  matter,  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  the  water  will  be  slow,  though  its  rapidity 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  the  action  of 
the  air  which  follows  the  descent  of  the  water 
changes  the  character  of  the  heavier  parts. 
While  it  is  always  to  be  advised  that  heavy 
clays  be  underdrained,  it  is  equally  important, 
as  a  matter  of  profitable  cultivation,  that  every 
possible  means  be  taken  to  loosen  the  soil  by 
cultivation  and  to  add  to  its  porosity  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  organic  matter.  Better  drain  and 
thoroughly  cultivate  five  acres  of  such  land  than 
drain  twenty  acres  and  leave  the  soil  to  the  slow 
action  of  the  air  as  the  only  means  of  amelio¬ 
ration, — it  would  pay  better  both  at  the  outset 
and  in  the  end. 

My  answer  therefore  to  the  first  question  is  a 
negative  one;  but  I  believe  that  some  land  is  so 
compact  that  practical]}'  it  will  not  pay  to  un¬ 
derdrain  it  unless  additional  means  be  adopted 
for  making  it  more  porous. 

The  overflowing  of  underdrained  land,  if  the 
work  has  been  properly  done,  will  not  injure  the 
drains,  unless  the  overflow  is  accompanied  by 
such  a  deposit  of  soil  in  front  of  the  outlets  as 
will  obstruct  them.  By  “  properly  done,”  I 
mean  that  the  tiles  should  be  well  laid,  on  a  line 
of  uniform  descent,  and  that  the  earth  should 
be  so  well  rammed  down  about  them  as  to  leave 
no  possibility  that  the  water  will  run  to  them 
from  the  surface  even  in  the  smallest  streams. 
If  underdrains  receive  even  a  very  slight  flow 
of  water  directly  from  the  surface,  dirt  will  be 
washed  into  them  and  choke  them  up. 

No  matter  how  great  the  quantity  of  water 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  if  the  drains 
are  protected  against  this  one  danger  no  appre¬ 
ciable  quantity  of  water  will  run  into  them  from 
above.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  water 
reaches  them.  The  floor  of  a  drain  tile  maybe 
compared  to  the  top  of  a  mill-dam.  The  rain 
falling  through  the  air  does  not  deviate  from 
its  appointed  course  to  fall  toward  the  top  of 
the  dam,  but  continues  directly  down  to  the 
water  and  raises  the  general  level  until  the  top 
of  the  dam  is  reached,  and  then  water  com¬ 
mences  to  flow  over  it.  So  in  the  soil :  water 
that  reaches  its  surface  has  a  downward  ten¬ 
dency  and  it  will  not  be  turned  from  its  course 
by  the  fact  that  a  drain  is  buried  twenty  feet 
from  where  it  falls.  It  will  go  right  down  until 
it  reaches  a  point  where  the  soil  is  full  of  water 
(what  we  call  the  icatcr-table).  By  its  volume 
it  raises  the  water-table  until  the  level  of  the 
drain  is  reached,  and  then  a  flow  commences. 
It  is  not  likely  that  in  any  soil  so  compact  as  to 


need  underdraiuing,  water  travels  sideways 
seeking  an  outlet.  It  is  the  raising  of  the  water 
in  the  pond  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  water- 
table  in  the  soil  in  the  other,  that  causes  it  to 
flow  over  the  dam  or  into  the  drain.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  no  amount  of  water  accu¬ 
mulating  on  the  surface  is  likely  to  carry  ob¬ 
structions  into  well-mado  underdrains. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  that 
is  of  much  consequence.  Clay,  when  it  con¬ 
tains  too  much  water,  if  subjected  to  motion, 
forms  what  is  technically  called,  a  “puddle,”  in 
which  condition  it  is  as  nearly  impervious  to 
water  as  any  unburned  earth  can  be.  If  a  pond- 
hole  is  dug  in  a  soil  containing  considerable 
claj’’,  and  is  filled  with  water  during  heavy  rains, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  by  winds,  puddles  the 
bottom,  and  causes  the  water  to  be  retained,  or 
at  least,  to  leak  away  very  slowly  indeed.  It  is 
likely  that  the  “  batter  land  ”  spoken  of,  when 
covered  with  water,  which  is  either  flowing  or 
is  disturbed  by  winds,  will  be  so  puddled  that 
the  percolation  of  the  water  will  be  very  slow. 
Surface  drains  will  therefore  Jjc  necessary  to 
remove  the  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaving 
the  surface  in  a  condition  to  be  again  pulverizod 
by  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  by  the  cracking  open 
that  accompanies  the  drying  of  all  earths  con¬ 
taining  clay  or  other  constituents  that  shrink  as 
they  lose  their  water.  Whether  it  will  pay  “W. 
C.”  to  underdrain  his  overflowed  lands  depends 
on  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  can  bo 
determined  only  by  personal  examination ;  for 
with  the  information  given  him  above,  he, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
feasibility  of  keeping  the  outlets  open  during 
the  floods,  can  decide  much  better  than  I  can. 

Ogden  Farm  has,  however,  made  one  outside 
speculation,  one  which  at  the  outset  has,  I  fear, 
cost  it  some  money.  The  pasture  farm  I  hired 
for  my  young  stock  had  such  an  immense 
growth  of  grass  early  in  the  season  that  I  bought 
'  about  thirty  small  beef  cattle  to  keep  it  from 
running  to  waste.  If  we  had  had  plentiful 
showers  all  through  the  season,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  result  would  have  been  good.  As  it  was, 
the  stock  all  did  well  up  to  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  from  that  time  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  until  they  took  a  turn  and  commenced 
to  fall  off.  About  Oct.  20th,  they  were  in  such 
condition  that  they  felt  the  cold  nights  more 
than  was  good  for  them.  We  fed  hay  in  the 
field  for  a  while,  but  still  they  fell  off.  Then 
we  took  them  home  and  put  them  in  the  sheds, 
where  they  present  the  sorry  appearance  of 
half-starved  brutes,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  lot  at  considerablj'  less  than 
they  cost  in  June.  I  have  lost  their  keep  for 
four  months  and  must  feed  them  at  least  a  month 
before  they  will  be  worth  their  original  cost. 
To  help  matters  on,  the  price  of  beef  has 
fallen,  and  these  animals  are  worth  less,  pound 
for  pound,  than  I  gave  for  them. 

Even  this  tale  of  woe  carries  its  valuable 
moral,  and  points  to  soiling  as  the  only  safe 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  stock.  In  June  I  had 
too  much  grass.  I  must  buy  more  cattle  or  lose 
fodder.  Buying  cattle  to  save  the  grass,  I  load¬ 
ed  my  fields  with  more  stock  than  they  could 
carry  in  September,  and  have  literally  been  sup¬ 
porting  them  on  the  flesh  I  bought  on  them.  If 
the  land  had  been  used  for  soiling  I  could  have 
cured  its  extra  growth  for  fall  and  winter  use, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  loss.  As  the 
farm  in  question  is  not  in  a  condition  for  soiling, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  wiser  plan 
to  have  kept  it  understocked;  but  who  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  drouth  as  we  have  had  ? 
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The  Wolverine. — (Gulo  luscus.) 


fi. 


The  Wolverine,  now  rare  in  the  United  States, 
but  abundant  further  North,  is  probably  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Glutton  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  Some  naturalists  have  even  endeavored 
to  establish  two  species  on  this  Continent,  but 
as  the  differences  de¬ 
pend  almost  solely 
upon  color,  the  new 
species  could  not 
be  accepted.  The 
Wolverine  is  merci¬ 
lessly  slaughtered 
by  hunters  when¬ 
ever  found,  and 
hunted  relentlessly 
■where  its  presence 
is  suspected,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  value, 
for  its  fur  is  of  little 
account,  but  for  its 
destruction,  as  it 
causes  the  trappers 
great  damage  by 
destroying  the  lines 
of  Sable  traps  for 
the  sake  of  the  bait. 

The  animal  is  about 
three  feet  long,  with 
a  tail  six  inches  in 
length,  covered  with 
long  hairs.  The 
head  is  broad  and 

thick,  but  the  muzzle  sharp.  The  feet  are 
five-clawed,  and  very  large,  giving  the  animal 
the  ability  to  -walk  upon  the  snow.  So  large  are 
they  that  its  tracks  are  occasionally  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  black  bear.  In  color,  different 
individuals  vary  greatly.  The  muzzle  is  dark 
to  the  eyebrows,  across  which  a  lighter  band 
passes,  Avhich  extends  down  upon  the  side  and 
passes  over  the  rump.  The  rest  of  the  body  is 
dark  brown  above,  and  the  legs,  tail,  and  under 
parts  are  nearly  black.  In  some  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics  the  Wolver¬ 
ine  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  bear,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a 
bear  by  Linnseus; 
now,  however,  our 
best  naturalists  clas¬ 
sify  it  with  the  ot¬ 
ters  and  weasels, 
with  which  it  has 
apparently  less  af¬ 
finity.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  regarded  as 
forming  with  badg¬ 
ers  and  raccoons, 
a  chain  of  associat¬ 
ing  links  between 
the  more  positively 
marked  animals  of 
these  families.  The 
female  has  usually 
but  two  young  ones 
at  a  litter,  hence  the 
species  does  not 
multiply  rapidly, 
and  has  gradually 
of  late  years  be¬ 
come  extinct  over  a  large  part  of  the  Union 
where  it  once  abounded.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  common  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
and  Carolina,  but  is  now  rare,  even  iu  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  marvelous  tales  told  of  the  Glutton 
and  Wolverine,  are  purely  fiction,  or  have  a 
basis  only  in  the  fact  of  the  Lynx  or  some  other 


animal  having  been  mistaken  for  this  one. 
It  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  will 
scent  out  the  caches,  or  places  where  arctic  hunt¬ 
ers  deposit  their  provisions,  and  its  strength  is 
so  great  that  it  will  often  dig  under  or  uncover 
them,  though  loaded  down  with  logs  and  stones. 
It  climbs  trees,  but  is  not  at  home  in  them.  On 


THE  WOLVERINE.—  (Oulo  luSCUS.) 

the  whole,  it  is  one  of  those  few  animals  which 
are  of  no  use  to  man,  and  with  so  many  hurtful 
traits  that  its  extermination  will  not  be  regretted. 


Swine  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


We  have  been  much  interested  lately  in  see¬ 
ing  and  learning  the  peculiarities  and  merits  of 
some  swine  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Islands, 
imported  by  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville, 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  SWINE.  _ 

N.  Y.,  who  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  as  a  breeder  of  discrimination,  and 
on  the  lookout  for  valuable  neglected  breeds, 
crosses,  and  points,  in  our  domestic  animals, 
The  pigs,  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  young, 
of  breeding  age,  perhaps  a  year  old,  and  weigh 
about  150  pounds.  The  request  for  further  in¬ 


formation  elicits  the  following  from  Mr.  Swain  : 

“You  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  South 
Sea  Island  Pigs.  Of  one  thing  I  can  answer 
you,  your  artist  has  made  a  most  truthful  draw¬ 
ing  of  them,  even  to  the  peculiar  pigish  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  faces.  As  to  the  origin  of 
these  pigs,  I  must  refer  you  to  some  one  more 
learned  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  pigology. 
The  Hon.  S.  N.  Ma¬ 
son  says  that  these 
pigs  were  plenty  in 
all  the  islands  fifty 
years  ago,  so  plenty 
that  four  yards  of 
calico  would  pur¬ 
chase  a  pig  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty  pounds,  and 
three  yards  one  of 
seventy-five  pounds, 
and  two  yards  one 
weighing  over  one 
hundred  pounds.  A 
pig  of  fifty  pounds 
was  large  enough 
for  a  feast,  and  a 
larger  one  was  more 
trouble  to  kill  and 
cook  and  not  so  ten¬ 
der.  Mason  found 
them  on  the  newly 
discovered  islands, 
under  and  south  of 
the  Equator,  and 
plenty  on  all  those  islands,  and  does  not  think 
there  was  time  after  the  voyages  of  Capt.  Cook 
to  so  thoroughly  disseminate  them.  They  have 
been  left  by  our  whale  ships  at  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  now  they  are  quite  plenty  there. 
Their  meat  is  unquestionably  the  sweetest  of 
any  pork  known.  I  imported  some  about 
twenty  years  ago,  gave  them  awray  freely,  cross¬ 
ed  them  with  others,  and  was  better  pleased 
with  them  than  any  other  breed  I  ever  tried. 
My  neighbors  liked  them,  but  as  they  did  not 
cost  any  thing,  they 
took  no  care  of 
them,  and  they  be¬ 
came  extinct  in  a 
few  years,  or  so 
mingled  with  oth¬ 
ers,  that  they  are  no 
longer  known.  You 
will  see  that  they 
are,  unlike  the  wild 
pigs  of  Europe, 
heavy  in  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  while  the 
wild  boar  is  heavy 
in  the  fore-quarters. 
I  think  there  is  a 
slight  resemblance 
between  these  and 
the  China  and  Sand¬ 
wich  Island  pigs.  I 
now  intend  to  cross 
these  pigs  with  Suf- 
folks,  and  sell  the 
pigs  at  a  first-rate, 
humbug  price — say 
three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  and  see  if  they  will  not  be  appreciated.  I 
should  judge  that  every  thing  in  the  Essex  that 
is  valued  came  from  this  breed  of  pigs.  But  as 
these  pigs  were  never  owned  nor  bred  by  H.  R. 
H.  Prince  Albert,  Earl  Ducie,  or  Lord  Wenlock 
— were  never  exhibited  at  any  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show,  I  fear  they  will  not  be  much  valued.” 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  84. 


The  Deacon  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
on  implements  at  our  County  Fair.  One  of  his 
associates  failed  to  appear,  and  he  got  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  appoint  me  in  his  place.  “  It  won’t 
take  you  more  than  an  hour,”  said  the  Deacon, 
and  so  I  consented.  It  took  us  two  whole  days — 
and  hard  work  at  that!  We  had  to  judge 
everything ; — from  a  churn  to  a  steam  thrashing 
machine.  There  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
three  committees ;  say,  one,  on  implements  for 
cultivating  the  land,  and  for  sowing  seeds  and 
manures ;  another,  on  implements  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  including  reapers  and  mowers,  rakes,  ted¬ 
ders,  loading  and  unloading  apparatus,  corn 
buskers,  potato  diggers,  etc.;  and  the  third, 
on  all  other  articles  not  included  in  the  above. 
This  would  divide  up  the  work  and  give  us  time 
to  do  justice  to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  public. 
As  it  is,  our  decisions  are  a  farce.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  potato  diggers  on  the  ground,  one 
here  and  another  there,  and  we  walked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  tried  to  make  up  our 
minds  which  was  the  best.  Then  a  man  came 
to  us  to  say  that  he  had  a  potato  digger  in 
Mechanics  Hall  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  we  should  examine.  There  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  field  trial,  but  this  man  had  got  two 
or  three  quarts  of  soil  spread  out  on  a  plank  and 
was  running  his  machine,  or  rather  a  model  of 
it,  up  and  down  the  plank  to  show  how  splen¬ 
didly  it  would  work.  This  was  the  only  “  trial  ” 
of  potato  diggers  we  had.  We  hit  on  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  coming  to  a  decision.  We 
threw  this  one  out  because  it  was  only  a  model ; 
then  another  because  it  was  too  complicated  ; 
and  then  another  because  it  cost  too  much; 
then  another  because  we  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  it ;  and  so  on  until  there  was  but  one  left,  and 
to  this  we  awarded  the  prize  !  When  we  came  to 
the  reapers  and  mowers,  separate  and  combined, 
we  found  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  celebrated 
machines,  which  we  were  asked  to  look  at  and 
say  which  was  the  best.  We  gave  it  up;  and 
went  to  the  managers  and  told  them  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us,  in  the  short  time  we  could 
spare,  and  without  actual  trial  in  the  field,  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  machines. 
“  But,”  they  said,  “  we  have  offered  a  prize  and 
you  must  award  it  to  some  one.”  “  Can’t  you 
agree?”  asked  the  Secretary.  “Oh,  yes,”  we 
replied,  “  we  all  agree  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory 
decision.”  “Well,”  said  the  President,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “is  not  one  of  them 
painted  a  little  better  than  the  others  ?  Give 
that  the  prize.”  Seriously,  this  whole  subject 
of  awarding  prizes  at  Fairs  requires  attention. 

At  the  Fair  a  young  man  from  New  York  was 
distributing  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  gave  me 
a  copy.  In  it  I  found  some  remarks  from  Dr. 
Randall,  the  distinguished  advocate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Merinos,  in  regard  to  the  “  herding  ”  quali¬ 
ties  of  long-wooled  sheep.  Between  you  and 
me,  the  remarks  I  made  on  this  subject  and 
which  led  to  this  discussion,  had  no  more  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Randall  than  to  the  man  in  the 
moon.  I  was  speaking  of  a  remark  actually 
made  to  me  by  a  farmer  of  this  County,  who 
gravely  assured  me  that  I  could  not  keep  over 
two  or  three  dozen  Cotswold  sheep  in  one  flock. 
I  pronounced  this  idea  sheer  and  unadulterated 
nonsense.  But  I  did  not  then  know  that  any 
one  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Randall  entertained 
such  an  idea,  while  it  turus  out  that  he  is  the 
father  of  it,  ,and  that,  my  neighbor  was  only  re¬ 


peating  what  he  had  learned  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Doctor.  Of  course  I  will  apologize.  I 
used  the  words  “  sheer  and  unadulterated  non¬ 
sense,”  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  And  now  let 
me  ask  the  Doctor  why  long-wooled  sheep  will 
not  “  herd  ”  well.  He  has,  it  seems,  asserted 
over  and  over  again  in  his  writings  that  they 
will  not,  and  now  turns  round  and  with  a  pat¬ 
ronizing  air  asks  the  long-wooled  breeders  to 
prove  that  they  will.  Some  of  them  overlook 
the  sophistry  of  the  argument  and  are  bringing 
forward  evidence  to  disprove  a  charge  that  rests 
only  on  the  Doctor’s  assertion.  “General  repute,” 
says  the  Doctor,  “  is,  in  such  cases,  a  species  of 
evidence;”  but  the  Doctor  first  creates  this  gen¬ 
eral  opinion,  and  then  quotes  this  general  opin¬ 
ion  as  evidence !  He  says’  he  does  not  know 
any  thing  experimentally  about  long-wooled 
sheep,  but  has  always  heard  and  believed  that 
they  will  not  “herd  ”  well.  He  does  not  tell  us 
why.  We  infer  that  he  thinks  the  length  of  the 
wool  has  something  to  do  with  it.  “Merinos, 
with  short  wool,”  he  says,  “herd  well;  South- 
Downs,  with  medium  wool, not  so  well;  and  Cots- 
wolds,  Leicesters,  and  Lincolns,  with  long-wool, 
not  at  all.”  The  Doctor  should  explain  why. 

But  seriously,  I  suppose  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  this:  The  improved  long-wooled  sheep 
will  not  bear  neglect  as  well  as  the  unimproved 
Merino.  But  will  one  of  Mr.  Hammond’s 
choice,  high-bred,  “improved”  American  Me¬ 
rinos  stand  neglect  any  better  than  a  Cotswold, 
or  a  South  Down?  Will  it  do  any  better  on 
low,  wet  land,  or  on  coarse  herbage  ?  Will  it 
thrive  any  better  on  a  fermenting  manure  heap  ? 
Instead  of  telling  farmers  that  improved  long- 
wooled  sheep  will  not  bear  “herding” — that 
they  cannot  be  kept  in  large  flocks — it  would 
be  better  to  tell  them  that  they  will  not  bear 
neglect,  starvation,  and  generally  bad  treatment, 
as  well  as  common  Merinos.  This  would  be 
true,  and  it  is  true  of  all  improved  animals, 
or  for  that  matter,  of  all  choice  varieties  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  fruits.  If  Dr.  Randall  uses 
the  term  “  herding”  in  this  sense,  I  quite  agree 
with  him ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  use 
some  other  term,  as  this  one  conveys  no  distinct 
idea — or  if  it  does,  it  is  an  erroneous  one.  It 
confounds  cause  and  effect.  Some  one  will  be 
telling  us  by  and  by  that  Shorthorns  and  Devons 
will  not  “herd”  as  well  as  the  Texas  cattle — 
and  there  would  be  j  ust  as  much  sense  and  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  term  as  there  is  when  it  is  said  that 
Cotswolds  will  not  “  herd  ”  as  well  as  Merinos. 

On  Mr.  Lawes’  farm  at  Rothamstead,  the  first 
winter  I  was  there,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Hampshire  Down  wether  lambs  were  put  “  on 
the  boards,”  under  a  thatched  shed,  about  the 
first  of  October,  and  never  taken  out  until  they 
were  ripe  for  the  butcher ;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  the  whole  lot,  at  about  a  year  old, 
averaged  twelve  stones,  or  90  lbs.  dressed  weight 
each.  I  forget  the  exact  size  of  the  shed,  but 
should  say  it  was  about  10  feet  deep  with  a  feed¬ 
ing  trough  in  front ;  and  that  the  length  of  the 
shed  was  only  a  little  more  than  was  necessary 
to  allow  each  sheep  to  stand  at  the  trough  and 
eat.  Never  did  sheep  do  better.  “Ah,  but,”  I 
hear  the  Doctor  reply,  “  these  were  Hampshire 
Downs,  and  this  breed  ‘  herds  ’  better  than  the 
Cotswolds.”  But  all  that  need  be  said  in  reply 
to  this  is  that  Mr.  Lawes’  celebrated  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  “fattening  qualities  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  sheep  ”  were  made  in  similar 
sheds,  and  that  the  Cotswolds  not  only  remained 
healthy,  but  gained  much  more  than  any  other 
breed.  Can  you  keep  a  greater  weight  of  car¬ 
cass  in  one  of  these  sheds  with  Merino  sheep 
than  with  Cotswolds,  and  will  they  stand  this 


kind  of  “herdiug”  any  better?  Ask  Jurian 
Winue.  He  feeds  about  a  thousand  sheep  every 
winter,  long-wools  and  Merinos,  and  keeps 
them  in  very  close  quarters,  and  the  long-wools 
do  better  than  the  Meriuos — or  at  any  rate,  he 
says  he  can  make  twice  as  much  money  in  fat¬ 
tening  them  as  he  can  from  the  Merinos.  But 
mark  you,  Mr.  Wiune  gives  his  sheep  the  best 
of  care  and  attention,  and  this  is  all  there  is  to 
the  question.  If  they  have  the  necessary  food, 
given  regularly  and  so  distributed  that  each 
sheep  can  get  its  due  proportion  ;  if  their  apart¬ 
ments  are  kept  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  all 
fermenting  manure;  long-wooled  sheep  will 
“herd”  just  as  well  or  better  than  Merinos.  Small 
flocks  are  desirable  simply  because  of  the  great¬ 
er  ease  of  attending  to  these  particulars. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  winter  fat¬ 
tening  and  management  of  sheep  is  to  attend  to 
them  yourself.  A  hired  man  who  will  feed  at 
a  given  hour  every  day,  and  in  the  accustomed 
order;  who  will  exercise  a  little  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  required — feeding  a  little  more  grain 
and  hay  during  a  cold,  stormy  day,  than  during 
a  warm  one ;  who  will  see  that  the  sheep  never 
want  for  water,  and  that  they  never  have  to 
drink  water  that  is  reduced  almost  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  by  snow  and  ice,  but  who  will,  on  the 
contrary,  pump  them  fresh  water  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  always  at  a  fixed  hour ;  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  fodder  the  sheep  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  tempted  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  can  possibly  digest,  without  leaving  any 
to  get  stale  in  the  racks;  a  man  that  will  litter 
the  sheds  and  yards  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
doing  it  with  judgment,  and  never  allowing  any 
part  to  get  dirty,  but  having  at  all  times  a  nice, 
clean  bed  for  the  sheep  to  lie  on  ; — a  man  that 
will  do  all  this,  and  who  has  a  quick  eye  to  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease  or  lame¬ 
ness,  want  of  appetite,  derangement  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  bowels,  nervous  restlessness,  etc. ; — a 
man  that  can  tell,  from  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
general  aspect  that  a  sheep  is  not  doing  well, 
and  who  has  promptness  and  energy  to  sepa¬ 
rate  that  sheep  at  once  from  the  flock,  and  give 
it  the  requisite  attention  ; — a  man,  I  say,  that  will 
do  this,  is  a  treasure  indeed.  I  never  hope  to 
find  such  a  man,  ready  made.  Possibly  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  bright,  intelligent  boy  that  is  willing  to 
learn,  you  can  educate  him  up  to  it. 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  so  few  of  our 
breeders  of  improved  stock  ever  attain  eminent 
success.  They  are  generally  men  of  wealth  who 
do  not  attend  personally  to  their  stock.  They 
pay  large  prices  for  the  best  animals,  but  cannot 
get  them  properly  attended  to.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  matter,  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that 
intelligent  farmers  who  take  care  of  their  own 
animals  should  waste  their  time  in  attending 
poor  stock?  When  we  think  how  difficult  it  is 
to  hire  this  kind  of  care,  judgment,  and  atten¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  that  a  farmer  could  raise 
much  better  animals  than  those  breeders  who 
leave  their  stock  to  the  care  of  men  not  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  them. 

“  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  raise  more 
roots  and  fat  more  cattle  in  winter,”  said  a  Cana¬ 
dian  farmer,  who  was  here  yesterday.  I  told 
him  that  raising  roots  was  work  that  we  were  i 
not  accustomed  to,  and  that  labor  was  so  high 
we  did  not  think  it  would  pay.  He  said  that 
on  his  farm,  taking  into  consideration  the  ma¬ 
nure  obtained  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
after  the  roots  were  removed,  there  was  no  other 
crop  that  paid  so  well.  He  raises  about  five  acres 
of  roots,  puts  about  half  of  them  into  the  bam 
cellar,  or  all  it  will  hold,  and  pits  the  others  in 
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the  field,  just,  as  we  do  potatoes,  only  with  far  less 
care  and  labor.  Last  fall  lie  bought  half  a 
dozen  head  of  four-year-old  steers,  for  $31  per 
head.  He  fed  them  hay  and  roots  with  a  little 
pea  and  oat  meal  until  March,  and  then  sold 
them  for  $85  per  head.  The  great  point,  he 
says,  is  to  get  well-bred,  thrifty  steers,  and  the 
fatter  they  are  the  better.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  did  well  in 
fattening  the  cattle.  But  how  is  it  about  those 
who  rear  and  feed  well-bred  cattle  for  four  years 
and  then  sell  them  for  $31  ?  Here  the  butchers 
will  often  pay  $15  for  a  well-bred  calf,  two 
months  old.  This  would  leave  $1G  for  keeping  a 
steer  four  years.  Where  does  the  profit  come  in  ? 

A  prominent  Western  farmer  writes  me: 
“  The  ‘  Pig  ’  show  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  was 
a  big  thing — over  one  thousand  animals  being- 
oil  exhibition.  The  Berkshires  were  decidedly 
the  best  animals,  and  in  fact  they  were  the  only 
ones  that  I  thought  desirable  to  breed.  The 
Magee  and  Chesters  were  out  in  large  force,  but 
they  were  too  coarse,  and  moreover,  lacked  uni¬ 
formity.” — I  think  this  is  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  it  is  useless  to  fight  the  large  breeds ; 
and  for  one  I  am  glad  to  see  them  introduced 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  hogs,  and  just  the  thing  to  cross  with  the 
fine,  small-boned  thorough-breds.  From  what 
little  I  have  seen  of  them  I  would  not  accept  a 
litter  of  Magee  pigs,  two  months  old,  as  a  gift, 
if  I  was  compelled  to  keep  them  to  maturity, 
and  then  sell  them  for  pork.  I  would  like  very 
well  to  buy  a  lot  of  these  bogs  at  twenty  months 
old,  if  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  shut  them  up 
to  fatten;  just  as  I  would  like  to  buy  some 
thrifty,  four-year-old  steers  for  $31  a  head  and 
1  shut  them  up  to  fatten.  But  I  would  not  like 
to  keep  a  steer  four  years  for  $31 ;  neither  would 
I  like  to  keep  one  of  these  large,  coarse  hogs 
for  twenty  months  to  make  him  weigh  300  lbs., 
worth  at  7  cents  per  lb.,  $21.  This  is  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  bis  keep.  But 
shut  up  such  a  hog  and  feed  him  all  he  will  eat 
for  four  months  and  he  will  then  weigh  500  lbs., 
and  be  worth  $50  or  more.  This  would  pay  the 
feeder  very  well,  just  as  the  steers  did ;  but  how 
is  it  with  the  man  who  raises  them  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  in  raising  animals  for  the  butcher,  early 
maturity  is  the  first  requisite. 

I  say,  for  the  butcher ,  and  it  is  important  to 
bear  this  distinction  in  mind.  If  we  kept  a  hog 
to  do  the  churning,  or  a  steer  for  the  yoke,  we 
should  want  tough  muscles,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  horses.  The  oftener  muscles  are  formed 
and  transformed  and  formed  again,  the  tougher 
and  stronger  they  become,  and  it  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  require  time  and  exercise.  It  will 
not  do  to  force  a  horse  or  a  working  ox,  when 
young,  as  we  force  an  animal  intended  for  the 
butcher.  In  the  latter  case  we  do  not  want  any 
of  the  flesh  we  have  laid  on,  to  be  transformed 
back  again  into  blood,  and  be  formed  over  again 
from  the  food ;  and  while  we  cannot  entirely 
prevent  this,  we  can  lessen  it  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  high  feeding,  and  breeding  for  early  ma- 
turily.  But  in  horses  our  object  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  must  give  more  time  and  exercise 
for  developing  and  strengthening  the  muscles. 

The  year  which  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one  to  many  of  us 
agriculturally.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  decidedly  below  an  aver¬ 
age,  and  prices  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  yield,  nor  with  the  price  of  la¬ 
bor  and  other  expenses.  Hay  is  fully  one-third 


less  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  clover 
bay  is  very  superior.  Those  who  have  timothy 
hay  to  sell  will  probably  obtain  a  high  price  for 
it  before  spring — or  rather  before  summer,  for 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  this  latitude 
we  have  to  fodder  our  stock  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  spring  months.  Straw  is  light,  but  like 
the  hay,  the  quality  with  us  is  far  better  than 
that  of  the  rainy  season  of  1869;  and  for  food, 
I  think  our  crop  of  straw  is  worth  more,  though 
of  far  less  bulk,  than  that  of  last  year.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  by  feeding  it  out  in 
connection  with  grain.  Straw  and  a  little 
grain  fed  with  judgment,  will  winter  sheep  and 
horses,  and  probably  cows,  though  I  am  not  so 
sure  on  that  point,  much  more  cheaply  than 
hay  alone,  and  the  stock  will  do  better.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  a  light  crop,  but  prices  are  good.  This 
is  the  best  paying  crop  I  have  on  my  farm  this 
year.  Though  like  many  others — scared  at  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  them  dug — I 
only  planted  about  half  the  usual  area.  Corn 
is  capital — with  me,  never  so  good  before  in 
quantity  and  quality.  And  so  of  the  stalks,  but 
in  this  section  we  had  seven  continuous  days  of 
rain  the  early  part  of  October,  while  the  weath¬ 
er  was  very  warm,  and  it  seriously  damaged  the 
stalks.  I  managed,  however,  to  get  them  all  into 
the  stacks  in  good  order,  and  bv  thatching  them 
with  a  little  straw  on  the  top  I  hope  to  make 
them  go  a  good  way  towards  carrying  the  cows 
through  the  winter  months,  and  thus  save  the 
hay  for  the  spring.  Stalks  are  excellent  food 
for  cows,  and  if  not  husked  clean ,  so  much  the 
better.  If  all  the  corn,  however,  is  in  the  crib, 
shell  it,  and  grind  it  and  let  the  cows  have  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  with  or  without 
some  straw,  and  next  spring  or  summer  they  will 
pay  you  a  high  price  for  it.  Apples  were  an 
immense  crop,  and  brought  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  picking,  barreling,  and  drawing  to 
market.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if 
they  bring  a  fair  price  in  the  spring.  The  win¬ 
ter  fruit  ripened  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  high  wind  of  Oct.  17-18,  blew 
off  thousands  of  barrels.  I 'doubt  if  more  than 
half  the  crop  finds  its  way  to  market.  The  low 
price  will  stimulate  consumption,  and  by  spring 
it  may  be  found  that  notwithstanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  crop  we  have  no  good  apples  to  spare. 
The  “pig”  crop  was  a  profitable  one  to  those 
who  Ted  their  fall  pigs  liberally  through  the 
winter,  and  were  not  afraid  of  giving  them,  in 
addition  to  a  good  clover  pasture,  com  enough 
to  keep  them  fat  throughout  the  summer,  and 
make  them  ripe  for  the  butcher  before  cold 
weather  set  in.  How  it  will  be  with  the  “hog” 
crop  of  the  West,  I  cannot  say ;  but  if  prices 
keep  up,  as  I  sincerely  hope  they  may,  the 
farmers  in  the  great  corn  growing  sections  of 
the  West  must  make  a  nice  thing  of  it. 

Will  pigs  continue  as  scarce  and  high  for  a 
few  years  to  come  as  for  a  few  years  past,  is  a 
question  the  Deacon  and  I  often  discuss.  History 
says,  “  No.”  The  Deacon  says,  “Yes.”  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  as  much  excitement  among 
pig  breeders  as  there  is  now.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  price  of  pork  declined  so  low 
that  a  pair  of  Berkshire  pigs,  which,  during  the 
excitement,  would  have  brought  a  dollar  a 
pound,  could  hardly  be  given  away.  I  heard 
of  a  Kentuckian  who  recently  paid  $500  in  gold 
to  a  Canadian  breeder,  for  a  pair  of  Berkshires. 
From  what  I  see  and  hear  at  tire  Fairs,  I  am 
inclined  to  tfsink  there  is  as  much  jockeying  in 
pigs  as  in  horses.  The  hair  on  one  of  the  pigs 
at  the  Canada  Fair  was  said  to  have  been  dyed. 
The  Deacon  thinks  there  will  be  no  serious 


break  in  the  pork  market  now,  because  we  have 
access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
American  pork  has  an  established  reputation, 
which  was  formerly  not  the  case.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this,  and  yet  I  look  for  lower 
prices.  One  of  the  most  embarrassing  features 
of  our  agriculture  is  the  general  tendency  to 
rush  into  one  thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth¬ 
ers,  because  for  the  time  being  it  happens  to  be 
unusually  profitable.  We  could  raise  double 
the  number  of  pigs  we  do  now  without  glutting 
the  market,  provided  we  adopt  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  a  large  proportion  of  them  for 
fresh  pork  when  about  four  months  old.  If  the 
agricultural  papers  and  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  keep  us  correctly  informed  of  the 
number  of  pigs  in  the  country,  and  if  farmers 
would  raise  pigs  that  can  be  fattened  at  any  age, 
we  could  easily  prevent  an  excessive  hog  crop 
and  a  serious  decline  in  prices,  b}r  killing  our 
pigs  at  four  or  five  months  old,  and  supplying 
the  best  butchers  in  the  large  cities  with  choice, 
fresh  pork.  Properly  conducted  no  branch  of 
farming  will  pay  better  than  this.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  will  pay  almost  any 
price  for  choice  meat.  They  are  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world.  The  last  time  I  was  in  New 
York,  Col.  Weld,  of  the  Agriculturist ,  and  my¬ 
self,  spent  some  hours  in  Washington  Market, 
and  we  did  not  see  a  single  pig  of  the  kind  I 
am  talking  about — viz.,  a  small-boned  pig,  not 
over  four  months  old,  that  dresses  60  or  65  lbs. 
When  once  known,  such  pigs  will  be  in  demand 
at  profitable  prices.  At  present,  we  cannot 
afford  to  sell  them  at  this  age,  because  pigs  are 
so  scarce ;  but  as  soon  as  we  become  in  the  least 
overstocked,  we  should  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Let  the  W est,  with  its  cheap  corn,  raise 
large  hogs  for  the  pork  barrels,  if  such  are  found 
the  most  profitable ;  while  we  at  the  East  should 
raise  the  fine-boned,  early-maturing,  small- 
breeds,  to  supply  this  demand  for  fresh  pork. 
Of  course,  if  not  wanted  for  fresh  pork,  they 
can  be  kept  until  nine  months  or  a  year  old, 
and  they  will  then  make  the  best  of  salt  pork 
and  hams,  with  lard  of  the  choicest  quality. 

The  difference  between  the  large  and  small 
breeds  was  well  illustrated  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair:  There  was  a  large  Magee  hog,  two  years 
old,  that  weighed  over  900  lbs.,  and  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  pen  a  full  grown  Essex  that  would 
weigh  not  over  450  lbs.  There  was  also  a  pen 
of  Magee  pigs,  six  months  old,  and  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  pen  some  pigs  of  about  the  same  age,  across 
between  the  Essex  and  Berkshire.  These  pigs, 
I  think,  would  have  dressed  as  much  again  as 
the  Magees.  In  other  words,  at  two  years  old, 
a  Magee  hog  can  be  made  to  weigh  as  much 
again  as  an  Essex  of  the  same  age;  but  at  six 
months  old,  the  “small-breeds”  will  weigh 
more  than  the  large  breed.  Or  at  any  rate  it 
was  so  in  this  case.  And  the  proportion  of 
bone  and  offal  in  the  one  was  vastly  greater 
than  in  the  other.  If  both  these  lots  of  pigs 
had  been  killed  at  this  age,  the  consumer  could 
well  afford  to  pay  three  cents  a  pound  more  for 
the  large  “small-breed”  than  for  the  small, 
half-fat,  “large  breed.” 

Never  ask  vrhat  one  of  the  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  will  weigh  at  three  years  old,  but  what 
he  will  weigh  at  twelve  <jr  fifteen  months ;  and 
so  of  cattle  and  pigs.  There  should  be  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  in  all  animals  intended  solely 
for  the  butcher,  and  more  especially  when  they 
are  to' be  kept  on  high-priced  land. 

“Did  I  win  the  turkey?”  Yes,  the  Deacon 
owned  up  that  I  beat  him  on  corn  this  year, 
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and  lie  gave  us  a  bushel  of  splendid  quinces  into 
Hie  bargain.  The  Deacon  is  one  of  those  thrifty 
farmers  who  have  a  long  row  of  quince  bushes, 
and  takes  care  of  them.  Snug  buildings,  with 
every  thing  in  its  place,  a  good  crop  of  corn,  free 
from  weeds,  cut  up,  lnfeked  and  cribbed  in  good 
season,  with  a  row  of  quince  bushes  loaded  with 
yellow  fruit,  are  always  associated  in  my  mind 

with  intelligence,  thrift,  and  comfort.- - And 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  have  not  a  quince 
bush  on  my  farm  !  Still,  I  beat  the  Deacon  on 
corn,  and  mean  to  do  it  again.  He  thinks  that 
the  past  summer  was  so  hot  that  corn  in  drills 
had  a  much  better  chance  of  ripening  than 
would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  seasons.  And 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  I  think  if  you 
can  make  the  land  rich  enough,  and  keep  it  clean, 
we  can  grow  corn  in  drills,  even  in  ordinary 
summers.  And  so  of  potatoes.  If  the  land  is 
poor  and  weedy,  plant  in  hills  3J|2  feet  apart, 
and  cultivate  both  ways.  But  if  the  land  is  rich 
enough  to  grow  300  bushels  per  acre,  plant  in 
rows,  o'Ij  feet  one  way,  and  drop  the  seed  12  or 
15  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  You  can  certainly 
get  a  much  bigger  crop  this  way  than  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills;  but  the  land  must  be  made  rich  and 
dry,  and  the  potatoes  planted  in  good  season. 


Home-made  Horse-powers. 


One  of  our  readers  at  the  far  South,  who  lives 
off  the  lines  of  railway  and  water-carriage,  wish¬ 
es  to  avoid  the  purchase  and  costly  transporta¬ 
tion  of  a  horse-power,  and  asks  for  a  plan  by 
which  one  may  be  made.  Horse-powers  for 
moving  agricultural  machines,  such  as  thrash¬ 
ers,  saws,  feed-cutters,  etc.,  require  speed  rather 
than  great  power,  hence  tiro  gearing  is  accom¬ 
modated  to  that  object,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  slower  and  more  powerful  motion  re¬ 
quired  upon  a  capstan  or  in  the  brick-yard. 
The  application  of  the  power  of  the  horse  is, 
however,  the  same,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  our  readers  who  wish  to  set  up  a  horse¬ 
power  for  thrashing,  sawing  wood,  or.grindiug 
apples  may  find  pieces  of  machines  in  their 
neighborhoods,  now  of  little  value,  which  they 
can  turn  to  account. 

We  give  engravings  of  two  swrnep  horse¬ 
powers,  from  one  of  which  the  power  is  taken 
from  above,  leaving  the  ground  clear,  while 
from  the  other  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
ground  level  as  nearly  as  possible.  Both  are 
intended  for  use  under  a  building  or  shed.  In 


Tig.  1. — SWEEP  UOKSE-POWEH  WITH  1SEVEL-UEABING. 

both,  also,  the  posts  are  of  a  higlit  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  room— say  7  or  8  feet.  They  are  held 
in  position  oy  strong  pins  of  iron,  with  cross- 
arms  let  into  the  posts  a'  each  end,  and  revolv¬ 
ing  in  oak  Hearings  aboyc  and.  below,  These 


posts  are  about  one  foot  square  at  one  end  and  j  connecting  an  upper  frame  with  a  lower  and 
rounded  at  the  other.  The  sweep  to  which  the  j  larger  one,  made  of  timbers  embedded  in  the 

earth  or  in  stone-work.  The 
frame  encloses  a  gearing  like 
the  one  shown  in  figure  1. 


Washing  Roots. 


horse  is  attached,  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  1, 
should  be  made  of  a  crooked  stick  of  any  hard 
wood,  ash  or  oak  would  probably  be  best,  and 
either  would  stand  the  strain  if  it  were  to  be 
worked  down  to  about  4‘|2  to  5  inches  square 
at  the  upper  end,  and  3  inches  square  at  the 
other.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  such 
a  sweep,  than  one  attached  to  the  post  so  low 
down  that  a  man  cannot  stand  erect  under  it. 
The  sweep  should  be  let  half  its  thickness  into 
the  post  and  secured  in  place  by  two  strong 
bolts  with  nuts.  The  periphery  of  the  bevelled 
wheels  should  either  be  of  iron,  cast  in  segments 
and  bolted  to  the  wooden  wheel,  or  cast-iron 
segments  with  sockets  into  which  teeth  of  oak 
are  set.  This  makes  not  only  a  very  durable 


gearing,  but  one  which  may  be  easily  repaired, 
should  a  tooth  become  much  worn  or  broken. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  pin-gear¬ 
ing  shown  in  figure  2.  The  castings  may  be 
obtained  at  any  good  foundry.  The  rod  which 
conveys  the  power  may  be  either  of  wood  or  of 
iron,  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  it  should  be  set 
low,  in  order  that  the  horses  may  easily  step 
over.  The  track  may  properly  be  raised  at  the 
point  where  the  rod  crosses. 

The  pin-gearing  shown  in  figure  2,  works 
well,  provided  the  strain  upon  it  is  even  and 
not  very  great.  The  holes  for 
the  pins  must  be  bored  with 
great  accuracy  or  the  motion 
of  the  machinery  will  be  un¬ 
steady.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  the  gearing  above  than 
on  the  ground,  if  the  power  is 
to  be  employed  upon  the  floor 
above.  The  form  of  sweep 
used  in  this,  with  tlrS  manner 
of  bracing  and  bolting  to  the 
shaft,  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
The  sweep  may  be  of  ash, 
hickory,  cedar,  or  aiiy  moder¬ 
ately  tough  and  somewhat 
elastic  wood.  The  brace  stif¬ 
fens  it  greatly,  and  one  of  the 
bolls  should  pass  through  both 
the  pole  and  the  brace.  The 
length  of  the  sweeps  is  generally  about  10  feet, 
though  larger  ones  would  in  some  cases  be  bet¬ 
ter,  and  much  shorter  ones  are  often  used. 

When  sweep  liorse-powers  are  set  up  in  the 
open  air,  a  strong  frame  is  made  of  four  posts, 


The  habit  of  half  washing- 
roots,  which  we  feed  to  cattle, 
pigs  and  sheep,  is  too  preva¬ 
lent  ;  we  confess  to  many  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  rule  of  cleanliness 
and  economy  ourselves  in  feed¬ 
ing,  but  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  losing  practice.  Earth, 
soil,  dirt,  is  very  well  in  its  place, 
and  no  doubt  all  of  our  domestic 
animals  enjoy  and  are  benefited 
when  they  “  bile  the  dust,”  as 
they  do  now  and  then  when  they 
have  an  opportunity.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  different  thing  to  boil  the  dirt,  or  to 
season  turnips  with  gravel.  The  discomfort 
which  every  one  feels  when  he  finds  a  particle  of 
grit  in  his  food  ought  to  suggest  the  humanity  of 
washing  thoroughly  all  the  roots  fed  to  stock. 

We  have  in  the  agricultural  stores  a  root¬ 
washing  apparatus,  made  of  a  cylinder  of 
coarse,  woven  wire,  which  revolves  by  means 
of  a  crank  in  a  trough  of  water.  This  is  rather 
expensive,  and  we  have  found  a  very  simple 
contrivance  equally  effective.  A  common  coal 
or  sand  screen  is  laid  flat  upon  two  wooden 
horses,  a  bushel  of  roots  at  a  time  is  thrown 
upon  it,  and  spread  out.  Then,  with  a  short 
hose  and  pipe  attached  to  our  submerged  pump, 
(the  same  offered  upon  our  premium  list,)  we 
direct  a  stream  of  water  upon 
them,  which  thoroughly  cleans 
off  all  adhering  soil.  If  one  end 
be  lifted  and  jarred  down  a  few 
times  the  roots  will  change 
places  and  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  water. 
We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  wash  a  cart¬ 
load  at  a  time,  and  shall  proceed  thus: 

The  cart  will  be  brought  to  the  pump,  and 
the  roots  thoroughly  wetted  and  alloived  to 
soak  for  an  hour.  The  screen  will  be  placed 
conveniently,  and  slung  by  a  rope  and  chain  to 
a  limb  over  head.  Then  a  sledge  with  g  box 
upon  it  will  be  drawn  to  the  spot.  The  roots 
will  be  shoveled  from  the  cart  into  the  screen, 
and  as  soon  as  washed,  the  screen  will  be  swung 
around  and  they  will  be  dumped  into  the  sledge. 


BOOT  WASIIEB. 

In  drawing  them  over  bare  ground  to  the  barn 
or  cattle  sheds,  the  horses  will  hardly  draw  as 
much  as  they  will  upon  a  cart;  but  it -will  be 
twice  easier  than  the  roots  can  be  handled  and 
moved  in  any  other  way, 


Fig.  3. — POLE  AND  Bl: ACE  FOB  SWEEP. 


Fig.  h. — SWEEP  HOBSE-POWEB  WITH  PIN-GEABING. 
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A  Brick  Smoke-House  and  Ash-House. 

Safety  from  fire  is  or  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  putting  up  any  structure  about 
the  place,  and  iu  deciding  -where  to  put  wood- 
ashes  when  removed  from  the  stove  or  fireplace. 
Smoke-houses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  take  fire, 
if  they  are  of  wood,  and  such  are  a  continual 
annoyance  and  care,  during'  the  season  when 
they  are  most  in  use.  At  other  times  they  are 


useless  except  to  hang  the  hams  and  bacon  in  to 
keep  the  flies  away.  Smoke-houses  ought  to  be 
built  of  brick,  if  we  would  not  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  them  from  fear  of  fire,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  best  to  have  no  wood  about  them.  Fig. 
1  represents  a  brick  smoke-house,  7  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  7  feet  8  inches  high  outside,  and  7  by 
8  feet  on  the  ground.  The  walls  and  arch  are 
one  brick  (8  inches)  thick  throughout,  the  whole 
standing  upon  a  foundation  bed  of  stone,  not 
less  than  one  foot  deep,  and  extending  one  foot 
outside  the  walls  on  all  sides.  This  is  covered 
with  grave],  and  topped  with  clay,  after  the 
house  is  done,  which  secures  a  dry,  hard  floor. 
The  roof  is  laid  upon  an  arch  of  boards,  in  any 
good,  strong  mortar.  When  done,  the  arch  of 
wood  is  removed,  and  strips  of  lioop-iron  hav¬ 
ing  tenter-hooks  attached  to  them,  are  set  in 
and  fastened  to  the  brick  arch  by  key-bolts  pass¬ 
ing  through  and  keyed  on  the  inside.  (See  fig¬ 
ure  2.)  The  roof  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  mor¬ 
tar  mixed  with  cement  and  “  floated  ”  down 
smooth.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  a  chimney 
should  be  placed,  having  an  opening  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  also  near  the  top.  The  lower  opening 
is  kept  partly 
open  all  the  time, 
but  closed  with 
wire  -  cloth,  if 
mice  find  their 
way  in.  The  up¬ 
per  one  is  open¬ 
ed  only  when 
the  room  is  like¬ 
ly  to  get  too  hot. 

If  stone  slabs  of 
two  feet  or  more 
in  width,  and  of 
convenient  size 
are  obtainable, 
they  may  be  set 
up  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  upon  the  floor 
to  stand  when  hanging  meat  and  making  the 
fire,  while  there  will  be  room  behind  the  slabs 
for  two  or  more  loads  of  ashes.  Besides,  this  is 
very  convenient, because  smoked  meats  are  better 
kept, when  buried  in  ashes  than  in  any  other  way. 


Fig.  2. — SECTION. 


How  far  to  Haul  Peat  foii  Manure. — 
When  peat,  or  muck,  is  thrown  out  of  the  bed 
in  summer  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  usually  be¬ 
comes  quite  hard  and  not  easily  broken  up, 


even  by  the  freezing  of  winter,  unless  again 
thoroughly  water-soaked.  Peat  thrown  out  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  will  be  thoroughly  crum¬ 
bled  by  the  action  of  the  weather  by  spring,  and 
may  be  drawn  away  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough, 
at  any  convenient  time  during  the  summer. 
It  is  very  poor  policy  to  haul  water  very  far, 
especially  if  it  is  enclosed  in  peat,  which  you 
will  have  to  dry  wholly  or  in  part  before  it  can 
be  used.  In  the  condition  called  dry,  it  contains 
usually  some  10  or  12  percent  of  water;  but 
this  is  little,  compared  with  the  50  per  cent  or 
more,  it  contains,  when  freshly  dug.  The  com¬ 
position  of  peat,  as  regards  the  comparative 
quantities  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  va¬ 
ries  greatly ;  but  in  those  peats  in  which  sand 
and  earth  are  not  obvious  constituents,  we  may 
assume  that  there  is  about  60  per  cent  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  which  contains  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  ammonia.  And  it  would  be  fair  tp  assume 
an  average  of  l1  j2  per  cent  of  this  substance  in 
the  peaty  deposits  which  are  accessible  to  most 
farmers.  Barn-yard  manure  as  usually  hauled 
does  not  contain  half  so  much  ammonia,  for  it 
is  much  wetter,  but  a  good  compost  heap  is  fre¬ 
quently  equally  rich.  Barn-yard  manure  is 
richer  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  is 
really  better  as  a  regular  plant-food ;  but  the 
variation  in  analyses  and  the  general  experience 
of  farmers,  we  think,  clearly  lead  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  load  for  load,  one  is  worth  as  much  as 
the  other;  and  hence  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
haul  one  as  far  as  the  other,  and  to  pay  as  much 
for  it,  provided  it  be  dug  and  nearly  dry.  If  it 
can  be  taken  home  as  a  return  load  when  oth¬ 
erwise  the  teams  would  come  back  without  one, 
it  will  pay  well  to  haul  it  four  miles.  To  go  for 
it  alone,  would  make  it  cost  a  good  deal  more, 
and  few  farmers  would  think  they  could  go 
much  more  than  half  that  distance,  if  so  far. 

- - «  .  -ngt— — ►  — - — - 

Pumpkins  as  a  Stolen  Crop. 

We  have  seen  fewer  of  the  yellow  orbs  than 
usual  this  season,  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
We  could  wish  that  we  had  seeu  the  last  of 
them.  It  is  about  time  that  pumpkins  were  re¬ 
tired  from  service,  and  entered  upon  the  fossil 
list.  If  any  fossil  farmers  still  wish  to  cultivate 
them,  let  them  devote  a  piece  of  ground  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  purpose,  rather  than  cumber  the 
cornfield  and  the  potato  patch  with  them. 
Even  when  they  are  planted  at  the  first  weed¬ 
ing  in  June,  they  soon  spread  over  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  rows,  and  seriously  interfere 
with  cultivation.  The  profit  of  raising  corn 
depends  very  much  upon  the  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  gets  in  the  month  of  July.  Yines  cannot 
help  obstructing  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  Then 
they  make  their  growth  at  the  same  time  as  the 
corn,  and  must  draw  upon  the  same  constitu¬ 
ents  in  the  soil  that  nourish  the  corn.  The 
yield  must  he  diminished.  Turnips  sown  at  the 
last  cultivating  in  August  only  just  get  started 
when  the  corn  is  finished,  and  make  nearly  all 
their  growth  in  the  fall.  Then  pumpkins  are 
of  very  little  value  when  they  are  raised.  For 
pies  they  are  worthless  beside  the  Hubbard  or 
Marrow  squash.  The  squash  should  have  the 
ground  on  the  principle  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  pumpkin  is  used  for  making  milk 
and  beef.  The  corn  that  could  be  raised  in  its 
stead  is  worth  more.  Squashes  are  better.  A 
stolen  crop  of  turnips  would  be  twice  as  valu¬ 
able,  and  would  be  better  for  the  land.  Not 
even  for  Thanksgiving’s  sake  and  the  immortal 
memory  of  pumpkin  pies,  can  we  afford  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  vegetable.  Its  room  is  better  than 
its  company.  Connecticut. 


An  Excellent  Butter-worker. 

The  farmer  of  “  Ogden  Farm  ”  described  in 
one  of  the  “  Ogden  Farm  Papers,”  (see  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  April,  1870,  p.  131),  a  new  butter- 
worker  he  had  recently  introduced  into  his 
dairy.  There  has  been  so  much  inquiry  about 


it  we  have  had  engravings  made  to  represent  it 
which  scarcely  need  any  other  explanation  than 
to  give  the  dimensions.  The  table  is  of  white 
oak  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide,  made 
very  substantially.  The  side  away  from  the 
dairy-woman,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  is  the  low¬ 
est,  and  a  groove  runs  around  three  sides  of  the 
table  to  conduct  the  butter-milk  to  a  drip  at  one 
corner.  The  paddle  or  knife  is  shown  at  figure 
2.  It  is  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  wide,  with 
handles  six  inches  long,  made  from  one  piece  of 
oak  board,  worked  smooth  and  true  to  a  blunt 
edge  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


The  butter  is  formed  and  worked  by  this 


Fig.  2. — PADDLE. 


knife,  which  is  held  in  both  hands.  Any  good 
butter-maker  will  quickly  get  the  knack  of 
using  it,  as  it  is  much  easier  than  working  with 
the  ladle  or  paddle  commonly  employed. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Good  Neighborhood. 

“I  could  a  got  along  well  enough  -with  turkey 
shootin  ef  he  had  n’t  gone  down  to  the  store 
and  brag’d  on’t ;”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  rapping  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  as  he  stood  by  my 
garden  fence. 

“You  don’t  say  that  Jake  Frink  killed  your 
turkeys,  dew  ye?”  inquired  Tucker. 

Yes,  he  did,  and  brag’d  on’t,  tew.  Ye  see  I 
kept  turkeys,  and  Jake  also,  and  sometimes 
Jake’s  got  into  my  garden  and  sometimes  mine 
into  Jake’s  field.  Sometimes  he’d  bring  iu  a 
bill  for  damaged  corn,  which  I  allers  paid  like 
a  Christian  man.  Sometimes  I  druv  his  turkeys 
home  and  asked  him  to  take  care  on  ’em.  But  I 
never  thought  o’  killin  on  ’em,  more’n  I  wud  one 
of  Jake’s  sheep.  And  now  the  critter ’s  killed 
five  of  my  young  turkeys,  and  had  n’t  the  face 
to  come  and  tell  me  on’t  like  a  man,  but  went 
down  to  the  store  and  brng’d  on’t  as  ef  he’d 
done  suthin  kind  o’  grand.” 
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“He  is  as  mean  as  dirt  to  destroy  property  in 
that  way,”  said  Tucker. 

“I  should  n’t  a’  thought  so  much  of  it,”  said 
Setli,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  “ef  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  gettin  into  bis  corn.  But  I 
don’t  ’spose  they’d  been  there  more  than  once 
afore  this  whole  summer.  I  had  allers  started 
’em  off  into  the  big  field  in  the  morning,  so  as 
tu  kee"  ’em  on  my  own  land.” 

“  Better  shoot,  some  of  his,”  said  Tucker,  “the 
next  time  they  come  up  this  way.” 

“No,  I  shan’t,”  said  Seth,  “that  would  make 
tu  fools  instead  of  one,  and  one  is  plenty  enough 
in  this  neighborhood.” 

“Sue  him  then,  I  guess?”  inquired  Tucker. 

“No,  I  shan’t,  while  my  pipe  and  tobacco 
lasts,”  said  Seth.  “The  last  cure  fer  any  evil  is 
a  law-suit.  It  don’t  help  good  neighborhood.” 

“Well,  what  does?”  asked  Tucker. 

“Doing  about  as  you’d  be  done  by,”  said 
Seth.  “You  see,  Jake  Frink  and  I  have  been 
neighbors  ever  sense  we  were  boys,  and  are  like 
to  be  till  we  go  intu  the  grave.  I  paid  his  bill 
for  corn  damaged  by  turkeys  last  year,  and  it’s 
fair  that  he  should  pay  my  bill  for  turkeys  kill¬ 
ed  tins  year.” 

“  And  ’spose  he  don’t  do  it?”  inquired  Uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  who  came  up  hobbling 
with  his  cane  as  we  were  talking. 

“Don’t  do#it!”  exclaimed  Seth,  with  a  big 
puff  of  smoke.  “I  should  like  to  know  how 
he  is  gwine  to  git  rid  on’t.  It’s  plainer  than  a 
pike  staff.  If  I  pay  him  for  damaged  property, 
he  ought  to  pay  me,  and  he  must  see  it.  If  he 
don’t  pay  for  them  turkeys,  why  I’ve  got  Jake’s 
conscience  on  my  side,  and  he’ll  be  hearing 
them  turkeys  gobble  in  his  dreams,  till  he  does 
the  right  thing.” 

“You’ll  cut  his  acquaintance,  then,  I  guess?” 
said  Uncle  Jotham. 

“  No,  I  shan’t,”  said  Seth,  “I  shall  be  a  little 
more  attentive  to  Jake  than  ever,  allers  inquire 
after  k: ;  1:  dth,  and  watch  for  opportunities  to 
.1  a  kindness.  I  shall  pile  the  coals  of  fire 
right  on  tu  bis  head,  and  make  him  sweat.  If 
his  cattle  git  intu  the  mire  I  shall  help  ’em  out. 
If  his  turkeys  come  over  to  my  place,  I  shall 
drive  ’em  home  carefully.  If  he  wants  my 
team  in  logging  time,  he  can  have  it.  If  he’s 
sick,  I’ll  visit  him  and  watch  with  him.  I’ll 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  unneighborly  conduct, 
and  wish  that  every  shot  he  put  intu  my  tur¬ 
keys  was  in  his  own  skin.  Ye  see,  if  I  get 
cross,  and  quarrelsome,  I’ll  lose  my  hold  on 
Jake’s  conscience,  and  make  him  think  that  I 
deserved  to  have  my  birds  killed.  If  I  am 
neighborly,  I  make  him  ashamed  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  every  one  of  them  turkeys  haunt  him 
till  lie  does  right.” 

“And  ’spose  he  ha’n’t  got  any  conscience  ?” 
inquired  Tucker  doubtingly. 

“  All  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  is,  that  God 
don’t  make  folks  in  that  way.” 

So  Setli  Twiggs  marched  off  in  his  cloud  of 
smoke,  just  as  confident,  that  he  could  get  the 
start  of  Jake  Frink,  as  Jake  was  that  he  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain  when  lie  killed  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  turkeys.  Poultry  makes  a  good  deal  of 
bother  among  near  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  up¬ 
on  large  firms  with  a  wide  range,  that  turkeys 
ever  ought  to  be  kept.  They  wont  do  well  in 
confinement,  unless  you  have  a  twenty-acre  lot, 
with  trees  and  brush  for  them  to  run  in.  Nearly 
all  the  turkeys  that  are  raised  in  Hookertown 
are  raised  upon  farms,  and  the  birds  go  where 
they  like.  They  do  some  damage  on  the  farms 
nf  their  owners — trample  the  grass  and  oats  a 
little,  pick  up  some  corn  in  the  fall,  and  strip 


the  turnip  leaves.  But  on  the  whole  they  are 
so  profitable  and  make  so  large  an  item  in  the 
income  of  the  year,  that  few  farmers  like  to  do 
without  them.  They  live  very  largely  all 
through  the  summer  on  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  reducing  their  numbers  and  helping  the 
grass  and  grain  crops  in  this  way  much  more 
than  they  damage  them.  It  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  smart  poultry  woman  to  raise 
a  hundred  turkeys,  worth  at  Thanksgiving  three 
hundred  dollars  in  clean  cash.  They  are  sold 
in  a  lump,  and  the  money  comes  in  a  lump, 
with  very  little  trouble.  The  best  managed 
flocks  come  home  every  night,  and  always  roost 
in  one  place  on  a  scaffold,  secure  from  foxes  and 
other  night  marauders.  But  they  will  sometimes 
stray  into  a  neighbor’s  fields,  and  eat  some 
grain.  This  is  provoking,  but  if  a  farmer  knows 
that  his  turkeys  wander  in  the  same  way  and 
commit  the  same  kind  of  depredations,  it  ought 
to  make  him  careful  of  his  neighbor’s  property. 
Where  neighbors  all  keep  these  birds,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  probably  pretty  equally  balanced  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  Their  wanderings  will  be 
very  much  restrained  by  liberal  feeding  at  home. 
They  travel  for  food  mainly,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  they  trespass,  it  is  much  more  economical 
to  draw  upon  your  corn-bin  to  restrain  them, 
than  to  draw  upon  your  neighbor’s  cornfield 
and  exhaust  his  patience.  Seth  Twiggs  is  as 
sound  as  a  nut  on  good  neighborhood  ;  and  as 
it  is  a  credit  to  Hookertown,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  he  found  that  Jake  Frink  had  a  conscience 
and  paid  the  bill.  Moral — Don’t  presume  upon 
your  neighbor’s  rascality. 

Hookertown ,  Conn.,  |  Yours  to  command, 

Oct.  15,  1S70  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Management  of  Hogs  in  Illinois. 


Mr.  James  Rice,ofPeoria  Co., Ill., favors  us  with 
the  following  account  of  the  management  of 
swine  in  that  section  :  “The  custom,”  he  says,  “is 
to  have  the  pigs  come  about  tbe  first  of  May ;  turn 
the  sows  and  pigs  on  good  pasture  and  give  the 
sows,  beside  the  pasture,  all  the  corn  they  will 
eat.  There  is  then  no  trouble  about  the  pigs 
growing.  When  weaning  time  comes,  place  the 
old  sows  in  a  separate  pasture  and  feed  them 
grain,  if  necessary.  Take  two  barrels  and  fill 
them  with  shelled  corn  and  turn  the  slop  from 
the  kitchen,  and  what  sour  milk  you  have,  in 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  it  will  soak  the  corn  soft 
in  a  couple  of  days.  Then  soak  the  other  bar¬ 
rel,  and  in  this  way  the  pigs  will  have  just  the 
right  kind  of  food  all  the  time.  Cooking  might 
be  better,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  soaking  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  very  well.  Feed  the  pigs 
enough  of  this  to  keep  them  in  good  thriving  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  fall,  feed  new  corn  as  soon  as  it  is 
hard  enough.  Feed  them  well  through  the  first 
winter,  and  at  ten  months  old  they  can  be  fatten¬ 
ed  so  as  easily  to  dress  300  lbs.  But  if  prefer¬ 
red,  place  them  in  good  pasture  the  second  spring 
and  summer,  and  then  fatten  the  next  winter, 
when,  if  of  a  goo'd  breed,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  making  them  weigh  500  lbs.  Old 
sows  make  very  good  scavengers,  but  if  you 
make  scavengers  of  young  pigs,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  never  make  any  thing  else. 
Pigs  can  be  bred  in  the  fall,  if  desirable;  but 
here,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  it  is  best  to 
breed  them  in  the  spring.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  important  than  another  in  raising  hogs, 
it  is  first  to  secure  a  good  breed  and  then  take 
good  care  of  them.” 

Remarks.— Some  of  the  Western  agricultural 
editors  seem  to  think  that  an  Eastern  fanner 


can  know  nothing  about  raising  or  fattening 
hogs;  but  the  above  described  system  of  man¬ 
agement  differs  very  little  from  that  practised 
on  many  farms  at  the  East.  The  last  sentiment 
is  certainly  good  doctrine  everywhere.  We  have 
farmers  here  that  half  starve  their  pigs,  and  we 
imagine  that  there  are  a  few  who  do  the  same 
thing  even  in  the  fertile  cheap  corn  districts  of  the 
West ;  we  have  some  farmers  here  who  “secure 
a  good  breed  and  then  take  good  care  of  them,” 
and  we  know  that  such  is  also  the  case  at  the 
West.  It  is  our  object,  in  all  that  we  have 
written  on  this  subject,  to  increase  the  number 
of  such,  whether  living  East,  West,  North,  or 
South,  and  we  can  but  think  that;- we  keep  as 
many  pigs  and  have  as  good  opportunities  .rnf 
studying  the  best  system  of  managing  and  fat¬ 
tening  them  as  some  of  the  editors  of  Western 
agricultural  papers.  And  we  may  say  that  not 
a  single  Western  farmer  has  found  fault,  to  our 
knowledge,  with  our  views  on  the  rearing  and 
management  of  swine. 

Our  correspondent  advocates  having  only  one 
litter  a  year.  With  the  small  breeds,  which 
breed  faster  than  the  large  breeds,  we  like  to 
have  two  litters  a  year ;  one  in  March,  and  the 
other  in  September.  Our  spring  pigs  we  treat  as 
he  does  his, — give  them  all  the  soaked  corn  and 
cooked  meal  that  they  will  eat  with  access  to  a 
good  clover  pasture ;  and  sell  them  either  for 
fresh  pork,  or  keep  them  until  December.  We 
have  some  spring  pigs  now  of  a  small  breed 
that  will  dress  over  300  lbs.  each.  The  most 
essential  point  we  find  is  to  commence  feeding 
the  little  pigs  while  suckling  the  sow,  say  at 
two  weeks  old.  This  helps  the  little  ones  and 
saves  the  strength  of  the  mother,  and  in  this 
way  she  is  better  able  to  stand  two  litters  a  year 
than  one,  when  so  kept  that  at  weaning  time 
she  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  fall  pigs  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  have  come  earty,  and 
they  must  have  comfortable  quarters  and  be 
well  fed  during  the  winter.  The  next  spring 
and  summer  they  have  the  run  of  a  good  clover 
pasture,  and  they  ought  to  have  (but  do  not  al¬ 
ways  get  it)  corn  enough  to  keep  them  growing 
as  rapidly  as  possible — to  keep  them  in  fact  fat 
all  the  time.  Byr  the  first  of  November  such 
pigs  should  dress  400  lbs.;  and  this  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  pork  we  make.  Eds. 

- - -  i  —e— — >— - 

“Speed  the  Plow.” 

On  page  369  of  the  October  Agriculturist  I 
find  the  following;  “Nothing  should  give  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  plow  than  the  fact  an¬ 
nounced  and  demonstrated,  as  we  believe,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society, 
who  made  the  awards  upon  plows  at  the  great 
Auburn  [should  be  Utica]  and  subsequent  trials. 
This  fact  alluded  to,  is  that  a  great  increase  of 
speed  in  the  motion  of  a  plow  but  slightly  in¬ 
creases  the  power  required  to  pull  it.  Hence , 
powerful ,  quick-moving  teams  are  a  vast  economy 
of  force."  —1  italicize  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  writer  from  the  statements  of  the  committee, 
as  it  is  to  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  that  I 
propose  to  give  a  little  consideration. 

The  Committee  of  the  State  Ag’l  Society  did 
in  their  report  sav  that  friction  was  “  entirely 
independent  of  velocity  "  (Transactions  for  1867, 
page  542.)  and  they  did,  on  the  same  page,  quote 
from  Mr.  Morton,  with  a  strong  show  of  ap¬ 
proval,  the  remark  that  draught  animals  that 
naturally  walk  with  a  rapid  pace  “  with  the 
same  effort ,  get  through  double  the  work  of 
those  of  a  more  sluggish  movement.  With  the 
same  effort ,  and  therefore  at  no  greater  expense 
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to  the  farmer.”  The  committee  go  on  to  quote 
Mr.  Pursey  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  in¬ 
creased  speed  does  not  add  to  cost,  “though 
they  [the  fast  walking  horses]  are  stepping 
briskly  along  at  a  pace  which  enables  them  to 
work  five-quarters  of  an  acre  in  a  day,  while 
the  dragging  walk  of  the  other  horses  carries 
them  through  three-quarters  of  an  acre  only,  in 
the  same  time.  They  feel  the  weight  of  the 
plow  certainly  not  more  than  the  others;  per¬ 
haps  even  less.” 

Admitting  as  true  what  is  said  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  friction  being  “  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  velocit}’’,”  were  they  justified  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived? 

One  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  the  locomotive 
steam-engine  and  of  the  railroad  system,  began 
his  great  works  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  what  we  call  education  ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  prove  by  actual  experiment,  laws  that  scientif¬ 
ic  men  were  familiar  with  long  before  his  time. 
So  he,  in  1818,  made  a  series  of  careful  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  resistance  that  was 
encountered  by  carriages  moving  along  rail¬ 
ways — and  he  demonstrated  that  “  friction  was 
a  constant  quantity  at  all  velocities.” — Vince 
and  Coulomb  had  before  developed  this  theory, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  scientific  men ;  but  it 
had  not  been  believed  nor  acted  upon  by  prac¬ 
tical  engineers  before  Mr.  Stephenson’s  experi¬ 
ments.  (See  Lives  of  George  and  Robert  Stephen¬ 
son, ,  by  Smiles,  page  202). 

The  discovery  of  this  law  did  not  mislead  Mr. 
Stephenson,  and  he  probably  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  supposed  that  a  train  of  cars  could  be 
moved  as  cheaply  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  as  it  could  at  fifteen.  He  knew  that  the 
index  of  his  dynamometer  stood  at  the  same 
figure  in  both  rates  of  speed,  but  he  also  knew 
that  his  pistons  traveled  the  length  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders  just  twice  as  often  in  a  given  time,  when 
the  train  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  as  they  did  when  it  moved  fifteen  mildf 
per  hour;  or  to  state  the  case,  in  another  wky, 
he  knew  that  he  expended  just  the  same  power 
on  each  mile  at  both  rates  of  speed.  In  each 
case  the  same  pressure  of  steam  on  the  pistons 
was  required,  and  the  cylinders  had  in  one  cftse 
to  be  filled  with  steam  twice  as  often  as  in  the 
other,  and  it  took  twice  the  number  of  pounds 
of  coal  to  make  the  steam  for  a  given  length  of 
time  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  that  it  did  at  the 
low  rate.  So  Stephenson  knew  that  it  cost  just 
as  much  to  run  his  train  (friction  alone  being 
under  consideration)  a  mile  whatever  the  speed 
might  be;  and  certainly  he  never  fell  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  he  could  run  a  mile  at 
higher  rate  of  speed  at  less  cost  than  it  could 
be  run  at  the  lower  rate. 

The  steam-engine  has  a  way  of  speaking  for 
itself,  that  fast  walking  horses  have  not.  The 
engine  asks  for  fuel  and  water,  and  will  have  it 
supplied  just  at  the  time  it  is  consumed.  It 
neither  draws  upon  a  stock  of  fat  before  ac¬ 
cumulated,  nor  does  it  lay  in  a  new  supply  of 
strength  by  a  subsequent  rest;  nor  does  the 
engine  tire,  as  does  the  horse. 

What  is  the  power  of  a  horse?  By  general 
consent  it  has  been  defined  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  raising  of  33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one 
minute.  Why  not  say  two  feet  high  in  one 
minute,  if  horses  can  plow  with  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure  of  power  two  acres  that  they  can  one  ? 

Let  no  man  fancy  that  a  given  quantity  of 
land  can  be  plowed  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  positive  quantity  of  power,  and  that  being  a 
fixed  quantity,  though  perhaps  an  unknown  one 


to  the  plowman,  if  must  be  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  time  taken;  or,  if  the  time  is  ex¬ 
tremely  short  or  extremely  long,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  animals  that  draw  the  plow  would  last 
best  with  the  use  of  the  longest  time. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  besides 
the  mere  friction  caused  in  plowing,  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
speed  best  to  adopt  in  any  given  case.  This  I 
have  purposely  avoided  discussing  in  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks.  It  will  furnish  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  article  that  I  may  some  time  at¬ 
tempt.  Geo.  Geddes. 

- -><  .«ae— - t-m - 

Remedy  for  Drouth. 


The  extreme  drouth  which  has  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  drying  up  the  brooks, 
destrojdng  the  fish,  and,  in  many  places,  making 
a  total  failure  of  corn  and  potatoes’,  leads  us  to 
inquire  for  a  remedy.  Is  there  any  ?  Has  man 
any  power  over  nature?  Can  we  add  to,  or  di¬ 
minish,  the  rain-fall?  There  are  many  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  old  world,  which  go  to  show, 
that  man  has  much  of  this  power,  and  that  he 
may  so  direct  his  labors  as  to  modify  very  es¬ 
sentially  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  soil.  Coun¬ 
tries  once  fertile  are  now  nearly  barren,  and 
sustain  but  a  handful  of  people.  Their  brooks 
are  dried  up,  and  the  rain-fall  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  On  the  Oliver  hand,  wells  sunk  in  the 
desert  make  an  oaSis,  and  the  spot  of  ve’fdure 
increases  with  the  passing  years,  until  showers 
fall  upon  the  parched  sands.  A  remark-able  in¬ 
stance  of  the  effect  of  man’s  labors  upon  climate 
is  now  going  on  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
in  our  own  country.  When  the  Mormons  first 
settled  this  region,  they  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  irrigation  for  their  crops.  The  supply  of 
water  was  small,  and  they  feared  lest  with  the 
increase  of  their  population,  there  might,  not  be 
at  last  enough  to  irrigate  all  their  lands,  and 
famine  must  stare  them  in  the  face.  But  they 
have  tilled  their  lands,  planted  trees,  which  are 
now  large  and  completely  embower  their  city, 
and  their  gardens  are  full  of  fruit  trees  and  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs.  Many  thousands  of  acres,  once 
barren,  have  been  made  more  productive  than  in 
rainy  climates.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  in  bringing  water  by  artificial  channels 
from  the  distant  mountains  to  make  these  now 
fertile  fields.  The  face  of  the  earth  has  been 
changed,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  climate.  They  now  have  rains 
from  the  sky,  almost  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  growing  crops,  a  thing  unheard  of  until  within 
a  few  years.  The  effect  of  the  increased  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  Valley  has  had  a  very  marked  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  123 
miles  long  by  45  miles  wide.  It  has  risen  12 
feet  since  the  Mormon  occupation,  and  the  water 
has  a  smaller  proportion  of  salt.  Formerly  it, 
took  three  gallons  of  water  to  make  one  of  salt, 
now  it  requires  four.  The  change  has  also  af¬ 
fected  the  streams  that  flow  through  the  Valley, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  same  channels  carry 
twice  as  much  water  as  formerly,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  irrigation.  These  facts  are  very  en¬ 
couraging,  not  only  to  the  Mormons,  but  to  the 
settlers  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
where  there  is  little  rain.  It  may  be  expected 
that  irrigation,  and  cultivation,  and  the  planting 
of  trees  will  gradually  work  a  change  in  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  make  rainless  regions  productive. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  for¬ 
ests  from  a  country  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  rain-fall,  and  to  make  the  showers  less  fre¬ 
quent  as  well  as  less  abundant.  If  the  clearing 
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process  is  carried  too  far,  we  do  not  have  rain 
enough  to  give  us  average  crops.  The  most 
desirable  proportion  of  forest  to  cleared  fields  is 
reckoned  in  France  at  one  of  the  former  to  four 
of  the  latter,  and  the  government  of  that  coun¬ 
try  regulates  forest  culture  for  the  general  good. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  regulation,  and  every 
man  follows  his  own  sweet  will  in  destroying 
trees.  We  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  our  government  will  have  to  look  after 
this  matter,  and  place  some  restriction  upon  the 
removal  of  forests,  and  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  upon  the  prairies,  and  in  the  rainless  re¬ 
gions.  Wood  and  timber  are  growing  very 
scarce  and  high,  in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  streams  once  full  of  water  are  now 
nearly  dry  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  Wo 
very  much  want  information  disseminated  upon 
this  subject.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
if  it  were  enlightened,  would  lead  farmers  to 
preserve  their  forests  upon  the  mountains  and 
hills,  in  which  our  streams  take  their  rise,  and 
not  to  drain  too  many  of  the  swamps  in  these 
high  lands.  The  springs  at  the  source  of  every 
brook  should  be  sacredly  guarded.  These  high 
lands  are  generally  rocky,  rough,  and  steep,  and 
quite  impracticable  for  the  plow.  They  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  wood,  and  should  be 
left  as  sources  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  timber, 
and  rain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 


Hand  Thrashing  Machines. — We  were  not 
a  little  interested  at  seeing  three  hand  thrashing 
machines  at  the  N.  England  Fair,  and  we  believe 
there  are  others  which  were  not  there  exhibited. 
The  earliest  attempts  to  thrash  by  machinery 
were,  we  believe,  with  hand  thrashers.  The 
curious  will  find  a  reference  in  Washington’s 
Diary  under  the  date  of  January  22d,  1790,  to 
his  having  called  upon  the  Baron  de  Pcellnilz 
to  see  his  thrashing  machine,  by  which  it  is 
clear  that  long  before  the  introduction  of  horse 
thrashers,  a  tolerably  effective  hand  machine 
was  employed.  The  new  hand  thrashers  are 
cheap  machines,  work  easily,  and  quite  expe¬ 
ditiously,  and  do  their  work  well,  we  believe. 
They  were  looked  upon  with  great  favor  by  the 
small  farmers;  and  at  this  time  when  skilled 
farm  labor  is  so  hard  to  find,  we  think  thej^  arc 
just  in  time  to  supply  a  great  want. 

- - - aa-e-m— — *-«■ - 

Fattening  Sheep  in  Wfnlte¥; 


“A  Young  Farmer”  in  Canada  writes :  “I 
see  that  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  thinks  it  profitable 
to  fatten  sheep  in  winter.  I  tried  it  the  past 
winter  on  a  small  scale,  and  have  not  found  it 
so,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
trouble.  I  put  up  four  of  my  worst  lambs  with 
some  old  ewes.  They  had  all  the  clover  hay 
they  would  eat,  good  water  every  day,  a  few 
peas  in  the  morning  and  some  oats  at  night, 
besides  roots.  They  were  kept  in  a  good,  warm, 
dry  frame  house,  but  had  no  yard  to  run  out  in. 
The  old  ewes  did  very  well,  but  of  the  lambs 
one  is  dead,  another  is  likely  to  die;  the  third  is 
as  poor  as  when  shut  up,  and- the  other  one  is  well 
improved.  They  have  no  disease,  but  gradually 
got  poorer  and  weaker.  Do  you  think  slice;) 
feed  better  in  good-sized  flocks,  and  is  an  open 
shed  that  is  dry  better  than  a  closed  house  ?” 

It  is  not  well  to  put  lambs  and  old  sheep  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  flock.  The  old  sheep  prob¬ 
ably  got  most  of  the  grain.  The  fact  that  the 
ewes  did  well,  indicates  that  the  trouble  was  not 
in  the  house  or  in  the  feeding.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  young,  growing  sheep  re- 
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quire  more  food  to  fatten  them,  or  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition,  than  sheep  that  have  attain¬ 
ed  their  growth,  and  are  in  good  health. 

,  In  fattening  sheep  in  winter  in  our  severe 
climate,  our  profits  are  derived  principally  from 
the  extra  price  that  fat  sheep  usually  bring  in 
the  spring,  and  not  from  the  mere  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  sheep.  For  instance,  last 
December,  sheep  that  could  be  bought  for  4  cts. 
per  lb.  were  worth  8  cts.  per  lb.  in  April,  if 
moderately  fat,  and  0  cts.  if  extra  fat.  A  sheep 
that  gains  20  lbs.  during  the  five  winter  months 
may  be  considered  as  doing  well.  But  this  would 
not  pay  for  the  food  consumed  if  we  had  to  de¬ 
pend  merely  on  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
sheep.  We  should,  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  get  only 
$1.60  for  five  months’  feeding.  But  if  we  buy  a 
hundred  pound  sheep  for  4  cts.per  lb.  and  it  gains 
20  lbs.,  and  then  sells  for  8  cts.  per  lb.,  it  would 
bring  $9.60  and  we  get  $5.60  for  feeding,  etc. 
This  will  pay  as  well  in  our  opinion  as  any 
ordinary  branch  of  farming  ought  to  pay. 

The  real  point  in  fattening  sheep  in  winter  is 
to  have  the  sheep  nearly  fat  before  winter  sets 
in.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  fatten  the 
“  worst  lambs.”  If  we  attempt  to  fatten  lambs 
at  all,  they  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
should  have  extra  food  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  We  would  advise  our  young  friend  to 
adopt  the  following  course :  Select  good,  com¬ 
mon,  long-wooled  ewes.  Then  get  a  thorough- 
bred  Cotswold  ram.  We  should  prefer  one  that 
manifests  a  tendency  to  early  maturity,  rather 
than  to  extra  size.  Have  the  lambs  come  in 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  While  in  lamb,  keep 
the  ewes  in  good,  healthy  condition ;  not  too 
fat  and  certainly  not  too  thin.  After  they  have 
lambed,  feed  liberally,  so  that  the  ewes  will  have 
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Fig.  2.— RUSTIC  BRIDGE. 

abundance  of  milk.  This  is  a  very  important 
point.  If  the  grass  is  not  ready,  give  good 
clover  hay  and  bran  with  roots  and  a  little 
grain.  We  find  bran  excellent  food  for  suck¬ 
ling  ewes,  either  with  or  without  roots.  When 
turned  out  to  grass,  we  would  continue  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  what  clover  hay  and  bran  they 
would  eat,  also  a  little  grain,  say,  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  per  day  for  each  sheep.  This  will 
give  the  lamb3  a  good  start,  which  is  half  the 
race.  Let  them  have  good  pasture  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  If  the  pasture  is  not  first- 
class,  feed  a  little  oil'-cake  or  bran  and  grain. 

Feed  well,  during  the  winter,  on  good  barley 
and  wheat  straw,  with  a  pound  of  oil-cake,  each, 
per  day,  and  towards  spring  feed  clover  hay; 
or,  if  preferred,  feed  clover  hay  during  the 
whole  winter  instead  of  straw  and  oil-cake. 
The  next  summer  feed  liberally,  and  by  the  first 
of  November  the  sheep  will  be  in  prime  order. 
Then  shut  them  up  and  feed  clover  hay  and 
oil-cake  for  about  six  weeks,  and  send  the  sheep 
to  the  market  for  Christmas  mutton.  By  this 


Fig.  1.— BIRD-HOUSE. 

time  the  sheep  should  average  200  pounds 
each,  and  would  command  a  high  price, 
point  we  wish  to 
make  is,  that  in  our 
severe  climate,  we 
should  aim  to  fat¬ 
ten  our  sheep  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

In  the  hands  of 
experienced  feed¬ 
ers,  sheep  can  be 
fattened  during  the 
winter;  and  those 
who  can  purchase 
the  right  kind  of 
sheep  in  the  fall 
at  ordinary  rates, 
often  make  a  good 
deal  of  money 
by  fattening  them 

for  market.  But  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
difficult  every  year  to  find  the  right  kind  of 


winter  sets  in.  All  that  we  should  attempt  to 
do  in  winter  is  to  finish  off  the  sheep,  make  them 
ripe  for  the  butcher,  and  find  a  good  market. 


Structures  in  Rustic  Work. 


The  term  “  rustic  work  ”  is  now  used  for 
many  objects  made  of  materials,  the  surface  or 
the  shape  of  which  is  left  in  the  natural  condi¬ 
tion.  The  smallest  flower-baskets,  consisting  of 
a  bowl  ornamented  with  cones  and  crooked 
sticks,  and  large,  even  elegant,  edifices,  such  as 
are  seen  upon  our  parks,  are  classed  under  the 
rather  comprehensive  name  of  rustic  work. 

Probably  no  finer  specimens  of  this  style  of 
architecture  can  be  found  anywhere  than  at 
New  York  Central  Park ;  the  shelters,  summer 
houses,  seats,  arbors,  boat-landings,  and  bridges, 
built  in  this  manner,  are  numerous,  and  are 
tasteful  in  design  and  executed  in  a  workman¬ 
like  manner.  It  is  probable  that  the  successful 
introduction  of  rustic  work  at  the  Park  has  done 
much  towards  popularizing  it,  for  we  now  sel¬ 
dom  visit  a  neighborhood  where  any  attention 
is  given  to  rural  adornment  that  we  do  not  see 
more  or  less  ambitious  attempts  at  this  kind  of 
decoration  and  frequently  excellent  examples. 

Work  of  this  kind  should  present  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  durability  and  solidity.  Its  very  rude¬ 
ness  of  exterior  demands  that  there  should  be 
nothing  shaky  about  the  structure.  There  is  no 
wood  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  Red 
Cedar, not  only  on  account  of  its  great  durability, 
but  because  the  natural  growth  of  its  branches 
presents  a  great  diversity  of  angles  and  curves, 
twists  aud  knots,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
workman  give  most  pleasing  effects;  besides 
these,  its  color  is  a  harmonious  one.  No  instruc.- 


Fig.  4.— RUSTIC  BEE-ST  VND. 

sheep.  And  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to  attempt 
to  fatten  sheep  that  are  in  poor  condition  wi'en 


Fig.  3. — COVERED  ARBOR. 


tion  can  make  one  a  clever  builder  of  rustic 
work,  he  must  have  a  natural  ingenuity  that 
will  allow  him  to  combine  irregular  shapes  into 
something  like  symmetrical  forms.  A  mere  as¬ 
sociation  of  grotesque  branches  is  not  pleasing. 
There  must  be  an  architectural  design,  and  the 
details  of  this  worked  out  by  the  ingenious  use 
of  natural  materials.  We  give  a  few  illustra- 
trations  of  simple  structures.  In  fig.  1,  we  have 
a  bird-house  and  a  support  for  climbers  com¬ 
bined.  The  central  pillar  is  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  structure,  and  the  vines 
are  trained  to  the  corners  by  means  of  wires. 
Fig.  2  is  a  bridge  upon  the  estate  of  Edwin  A. 
Saxton,  Esq.,  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.  Rustic  work  is 
often  used  with  fine  effect  in  small  bridges,  and 
though  this  is  less  regular  in  its  design  than 
some  we  have  seen,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
The  covered  arbor,  fig.  3,  is  an  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple  design.  It  is  over  one  of  the  path-ways  at 
Central  Park.  Fig.  4  is  a  bee-stand  at  Central 
Park.  The  roof,  and  enclosed  sides,  and  ends 
are  covered  with  split  sticks  of  Red  Cedar. 
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The  Closed  Gentian. 


Among  the  many  plants  sent  us  for  a  name, 
there  is  no  one  we  more  commonly  receive 
in  autumn  than  the  Closed  Gentian.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  late  in  the  season,  and  attracts 


THE  CLOSED  GENTIAN. 

notice  on  account  of  its  conspicuous,  dark-blue 
flowers,  and  their  persistent  way  of  never  open¬ 
ing.  The  engraving  we  give  will  show  this  pe¬ 
culiar  appearance,  which  has  caused  some  to 
call  it  the  Bottle-Gentian.  The  most  common 
species  with  this  general  aspect  is  Gentiana 
Andrewsii,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  with  perfect¬ 
ly  white  flowers.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
species  similar  in  appearance,  found  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  and  only  to  be 
distinguished  upon  close  inspection.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  attempts  to  cultivate  either  this  or 
any  other  of  our  species  of  Gentian.  Some  of 
the  Alpine  forms  of  Europe  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  cultivation,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  grow  with  us.  Probably  our  native  ones, 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  if  their  require¬ 
ments  were  properly  studied  and  experiment¬ 
ed  upon,  might  be  brought  into  cultivation. 


A  Double-flowered  Datura. 


When  one  wishes  to  popularize  a  flower  that 
is  little  known,  how  he  is  troubled  to  find  a  tak¬ 
ing  name.  Datura  clilorantha  flore  plena,  as 
they  have  it  in  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  is 
certainly  formidable  enough  to  repel  any  one ; 
it  might  be  called  “  Double-flowered  Datura,” 
but  as  there  are  other  Daturas  that  have  double 
flowers,  this  seems  to  be  hardly  specific  enough. 


The  Daturas  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  in 
our  common  Datura  Stramonium ,  popularly 
known  as  Stink-weed,  Apple  of  Peru,  Devil’s 
Apple,  Jamestown  and  Jimson  Weed,  which  is 
a  common  enough  weed  in  all  waste  places. 
Even  this  is  not  without  beauty,  and  did  it  re¬ 
quire  care  to  de¬ 
velop  its  fragrant 
funnel  -  shaped 
white  flowers, we 
should  probably 
prize  it  as  an  or¬ 
namental  plant, 
despite  the  sick¬ 
ening  odor  of  its 
leaves.  There 
are  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Datura 
cultivated  for  or¬ 
nament  ;  while 
their  flowers  are 
very  showy, their 
leaves  have  all  a 
most  unpleasant 
odor.  Oneshould 
enjoy  them  with¬ 
out  coming  into 
too  close  con¬ 
tact.  Datura  me- 
teloides,  oftener 
incorrectly  call¬ 
ed  D.  Wrightii , 
is  a  very  showy, 
single  -  flowered 
species,  and  a 
well  grown  plant 
of  it  makes  a 
great  display  of 
enormous  flow¬ 
ers.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  makes 
the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  show  in  a 
small  garden, 
produced  a  fine 
effect  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  a  few 
plants  of  Datura 
cldorantlia  flore  pleno — which  we  may  translate 
as  the  “  Double  greenish-flowered  Stink-weed.” 
It  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  makes  a 
spreading,  bushy  plant,  which  is  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  bloom.  The  individual  flowers 
are  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  each  curiously 
double.  Each  corolla  has  another  within  it,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate,  green¬ 
ish-yellow  color,  and  are  fragrant,  while  the  fo¬ 
liage,  when  bruised,  is  as  offensive  as  that  of 
our  common  species.  For  making  a  show,  this 
is  a  desirable  plant,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  flourish  well  in  hot  weather,  the 
best  way  is  to  start  the  seeds  early  in  a  hot-bed 
and  grow  the  plants  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

- - —  ♦  wm&am  - - - 

Soils  for  Gardening  and  Farming. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  referred  to  the  great 
importance  of  selecting  a  proper  quality  of  soil 
for  all  gardening  and  farming  operations.  But 
as  year  by  year  you  are  increasing  the  number 
of  inexperienced  readers,  the  fact  cannot  be  too 
often  nor  too  forcibly  impressed  that  success 
hinges  upon  this  alone  more  than  on  any  thing 
else.  Thousands  are  every  year  ruined  by  a 
bad  selection  of  soil.  I  have  scores  come  to 
me  in  the  course  of  every  season  for  advice  in 
this  matter  of  soils,  but  in  most  instances  the 


advice  is  asked  too  late ;  the  majority  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  having  been  unfortunate  enough  to  buy 
or  rent  land  that  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
was  excellent,  but  only  “  run  down.”  In  my 
opinion  this  wide-spread  notion  of  “exhausted 
lands”  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  fallacy,  and  that 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  DATURA. 

most  of  the  lands  said  to  be  so  exhausted  never 
were  good,  and  no  power  on  earth  short  of 
spreading  a  good  soil  over  them  a  foot  thick, 
would  ever  make  them  good.  In  a  visit  to  the 
suburbs  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  encountered  a  man  from  the  Eastern 
States  that  had  gone  down  there  four  years  ago. 
He  had  bought  an  “  exhausted  farm  ”  of  80 
acres,  and  with  northern  energy  and  northern 
capital,  hoped  to  resuscitate  it  to  what  it  had 
been  (as  the  former  owner  had  told  him),  a  fer¬ 
tile  farm.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  $3,000,  and 
the  hard  work  of  four  years,  had  as  yet  failed  to 
give  him  a  crop  of  corn  that  paid  for  the  labor. 
Not  a  stalk  could  I  see  that  had  been  more  than 
five  feet  high,  and  many  of  them  not  two  feet. 
No  wonder !  his  poor  yellow  soil  in  no  place 
exceeded  four  inches  in  depth,  and  was  under¬ 
lain  by  a  hard  pan  of  clay.  Ruin  in  all  such 
cases  is  inevitable,  the  labor  put  upon  such  a 
soil  can  never  pay,  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing 
better  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  Our  country 
contains  millions  of  acres  of  lands,  that  are 
bought  and  sold  annually,  which  are  of  but  little 
more  use  for  farming  purposes  than  if  the  title 
deeds  were  given  for  the  same  area  in  mid-ocean. 

“  But,”  asks  the  reader,  “  flow  are  we  to  select 
soils  ?”  First,  never  buy  a  farm  without  personal 
examination — never  take  the  seller’s  word  about 
it;  he  may  honestly  believe  that  what  he  asserts 
is  true,  or  he  may  know  it  to  be  false;  but  in 
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either  case  if  you  are  deceived  you  suffer.  Let 
the  examination  be  thorough ;  note  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  if  the  district  is  settled  and  cropped ; 
carefully  examine  the  condition  of  crops  on  the 
farm  and  upon  those  adjoining  it.  If  they  are 
sickly  looking  and  weak,  if  the  corn-stalks  in¬ 
stead  of  being  seven  or  eight  feet  in  liight  are 
but  two  or  three,  you  had  better  lose  your 
time  and  expenses  and  get  home  again,  than 
take  the  farm  as  a  gift.  But  should  there 
be  no  corn  or  other  crops  by  which  to  test  the 
quality  of  soil,  an  examination  should  be  made 
by  digging  down  at  short  distances  all  over  the 
ground.  The  top,  or  “  true  soil,”  should  not  be 
less  than  nine  inches  in  depth  ;  the  best  color  is 
a  dark  brown.  The  subsoil,  or  stratum  lying 
immediately  under  the  top  soil,  should  be  of  a 
porous  nature,  and  it  is  usually,  in  first-rate  soils, 
of  a  yellowish,  sandy  loam.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  gravelly  subsoil  underlying  soils  of  good 
quality,  but  this  is  not  so  common.  Less  fre¬ 
quent  still  is  a  subsoil  of  blue  or  yellow  clay, 
such  a  clay  as  might  be  used  for  brick  making. 
A  subsoil  of  this  kind  when  near  the  surface  is 
a  certain  indication  of  a  poor  quality  of  soil  for 
the  purposes  of  either  farming  or  gardening. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  different  soils  for 
our  market  gardening  purposes — we  have  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood  men, who  now  pay7  $100 
per  acre  annual  rent,  and  who  in  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years  have  made  snug  little  fortunes 
upon  eight  or  nine  acres  in  cultivation.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  there  are 
others  paying  less  than  half  that  amount  in  rent, 
who  have  during  the  same  time  been  struggling 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  Though  equally  in¬ 
dustrious  and  having  an  equally  good  knowledge 
of  the  business,  their  success  has  been  quite 
different,  and  all  simply  for  the  reason  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  one  case  the  land  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
occupant  at  $200  per  acre  annual  rent  than  the 
other  would  be  if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing. 

Our  best  lands  for  vegetable  growing  in  this 
district  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.,)  which  is  a  mere 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  are  rapidly  getting 
absorbed  for  building  purposes,  so  that  before 
many  years  the  market  gardens,  for  the  supply 
of  the  great  Metropolis,  must  be  on  Long  Island. 
There  the  land  is  generally  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  Immense  tracts  of  level  prairie-like 
lands  are  being  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  crops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Flatbush  and  Flatlands,  L.  I., 
which  in  a  few  years  will,  without  doubt,  be 
occupied  by  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 


Hybrid  Grapes. 


Those  who  have  maintained  that  there  has 
been  no  true  hybrid  produced  between  the  for¬ 
eign  Vitis  vinifera  and  our  several  native  species, 
will  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  position. 
Leaving  the  Rogers’  Hybrids  out  of  the  question, 
there  arc  now  several  which  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  since  in  which  the  characters  of  the  native 
and  foreign  are  so  positively  manifested,  that 
the  most  sceptical  can  no  longer  doubt  that  true 
hybridization  has  taken  place.  The  varieties 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Clias.  Arnold,  of  Canada,  show 
a  distinct  trace  of  foreign  blood.  The  Senasqua 
of  Mr.  Underhill  is  a  cross  between  Black 
Prince  and  Concord,  and  shows  the  foreign 
character  in  the  fruit  and  the  native  in  the  leaf. 
Later,  still,  we  have  some  fine  hybrids  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  Muscat  Hamburg  is 
imparted  to  a  fruit  possessing  in  most  respects 


the  characters  of  the  natives.  One  of  Mr. 
Ricketts’  hybrids,  which  took  the  first  prize  at 
Bliss  &  Sons’  grape  exhibition,  in  September 
last,  is  a  triumph  of  careful  cultivation,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  of  its  success  elsewhere.  It  is  to 
bear  the  honored  name  of  Charles  Downing. 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 

One  Pine  the  Less. — “  There  was  a  bliff- 
blang ;  the  house  slmk  as  if  the  roof  was  roll¬ 
ing  off  uv  it.  Katy  was  kilt  entirely  with  the 
fright,  the  very  dogs  jumped  in  at  the  parlor 
windoys  and  hid  under  the  sofy,  and  sur  there 
was  a  smell  as  if  iverytliing  was  burning  up 
jist.” — Such  was  the  account  Peter  gave  of  a 
terrific  thunder  storm  as  we  drove  home  from 
the  station  one  day  last  August.  My  fears  were 
too  well  founded.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the 
pines  showed  in  its  ruptured  bark  that  it  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  It  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  stood  there  so  green  and  sturdy 
that  I  tried  to  forget  what  had  happened,  and 
even  to  hope  that  it  might  survive.  Looking 
out  this  November  morning,  I  see  that  the  last 
hard  frost  has  told  the  story.  All  the  other 
pines  are  bright  and  green,  but  this  droops  the 
tips  of  its  branches  and  pales  to  a  sickly  yellow. 
It  seems  hard  that  the  patient  growth  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  should  be  demolished  in  one  sudden  crash. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it  with  resig¬ 
nation,  and  think  that  the  tree  died  nobly  in  di¬ 
verting  the  bolt  from  something  more  precious. 
The  removal  of  the  tree  will  open  a  bit  of  land¬ 
scape  now  shut  out,  and  perhaps  there  are  oth¬ 
er  blessings  if  one  could  only  see  them.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  mean  to  be  away  when  it  is  cut  down. 

The  French  Mulberry  is  the  name  given 
in  the  Southern  States  to  a  shrub  known  in  our 
nurserymen’s  catalogues  as  Callicarpa  Ameri¬ 
cana.  It  is  not  a  Mulberry  at  all,  but  belongs 
to  the  Verbena  Family.  Its  clusters  of  fruit 
are  very  numerous  and  of  a  fine  violet-purple 
color,  and  is  really  a  pleasing  object  in  autumn. 
This  and  the  Snowberry,  which  stands  near  by, 
make  a  fine  contrast;  and  now  that  the  flowers 
are  all  gone,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  bits  of 
color  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 

Rhododendrons. —  A  good  Rhododendron 
can  he  bought  for  two  dollars,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  so  much  satisfaction  can  be  had  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  expended  in  any  other 
plant.  Perhaps  so  much  has  been  said  about 
Rhododendron  soil  and  the  necessity  for  peat, 
that  many  think  they  will  not  grow  without 
elaborate  preparation.  This  is  a  mistake ;  they 
will  flourish  in  any  soil  that  does  not  contain  an 
excess  of  lime.  The  spot  where  ours  stand  is  so 
sandy,  that  but  few  would  think  of  planting  any 
garden  crop  in  it  without  an  abundance  of  ma¬ 
nure.  There  was  an  old  sod  upon  the  ground 
and  this  was  spaded  under;  no  peat,  muck,  nor 
leaf-mould  was  added,  and  the  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  even  the  water-loving  Rhodora 
have  made  a  fine  growth,  and  are  stocked  with 
abundant  buds  full  of  promise  for  next  spring. 

Akebia  quinata. — There  is  no  vine  that  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than  this.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  its  stems  are  slender  and  manage¬ 
able,  and  I  have  found  it  a  capital  subject  for  a 
low  screen  to  the  veranda.  After  the  frost  has 
despoiled  the  other  vines  growing  near  it,  the 
very  neat  and  dark  green  foliage  of  this  looks 
as  bright  and  fresh,  as  if  winter  had  not  come. 


The  Madder  Plant, 


Among  those  plants  of  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  the  cultivation  of  which  in 
this  country  would  retain  here  large  sums  of 
money  annually  paid  to  foreign  producers, 
Madder  possesses  great  interest.  The  root  is 
extensively  used  in  dying,  and  yields  a  deep-red 
coloring  matter.  The  plant  is  native  to  South¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  bears  the  winters 


MADDER  PLANT. 


of  Holland,  Central  France,  and  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  well,  and  has  been  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  sprig  which  is  represented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
habit  of  growth.  It  resembles  some  of  our 
common  Galiums  or  Bedstraws,  very  much, 
both  in  stems,  leaves,  and  bloom,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  family7.  The  root  is  the 
portion  of  value ;  and  the  object  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  who  raises  Madder  is  to  produce  as  much 
root  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality7  of  the  product  of  different  soils,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  crop.  The  soils 
upon  which  the  deepest  colored  roots  are  ob¬ 
tained  are  rich,  light,  and  deep,  of  a  calcareous 
and  alluvial  character,  deeply  worked,  free 
from  weeds  and  in  fine  tilth.  The  crop  as  cul¬ 
tivated  in  France  and  Holland,  requires  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor  at  first;  but  it  occupies  the 
land  some  two  or  three  yrears,  and  often  more, 
and  gives  little  trouble  after  it  is  laid  by7.  Har¬ 
vesting  the  roots  again  requires  a  good  deal  of 
hand  labor,  but  as  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
the  dried  roots  is  a  common  product  to  the  acre, 
it  is  very  remunerative. 

Madder  is  either  raised  from  seed,  which  is 
sowed  in  the  spring  in  beds  five  or  six  feet  wide, 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  or  cuttings  of  the 
roots  are  preserved  from  the  previous  yrear’s 
harvest,  and  these  are  planted  out  early  in  the 
spring,  ten  inches  assunder,  in  rows  about 
twenty  inches  apart.  Where  the  latter  system 
is  followed,  four  rows  form  a  bed,  and  a  space 
equal  to  the  omission  of  one  row  is  left  between 
the  beds.  As  the  plants  grow,  branches  are 
bent  down  and  covered  with  earth  to  induce 
them  to  strike  root  again,  and  this  operation  is 
continued  as  long  as  any  unoccupied  ground  re¬ 
mains.  Meanwhile  the  soil  is  kept  open,  mel¬ 
low,  and  free  from  weeds  at  first,  by  a  common 
plow,  or  one-horse  subsoil  plow,  and  subse- 
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quently  by  hand-hoeing  and  hand-weeding. 
The  tops  of  the  plants  being  repeatedly  laid 
down  and  covered  with  earth  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed,  necessitates  taking  a  good  deal  of  soil 
from  the  alleys  between  the  beds.  These  be¬ 
come  considerably  deepened,  and  the  beds  pro¬ 
portionately  raised.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  beds  are  kept  flat  or  a  little  depressed  in  the 
center,  in  order  that  the  rains  shall  not  wash 
down  the  sides,  and  that  the  water  shall  all 
soak  in  and  keep  the  soil  moist. 

In  Holland  the  custom  prevails  of  digging 
after  the  second  season.  Here  the  plants  are 
raised  from  root  cuttings,  and  this  probably 
gives  them  a  little  advantage  over  a  seedling 
crop  of  the  same  age.  The  reason  for  digging 
at  this  time  is  said  to  be  the  risk  attending  win¬ 
tering.  Where  the  winters  are  milder  the  crop 
is  seldom  harvested  before  the  third  autumn. 
Madder  is  dug  in  August  or  September,  while 
the  weather  still  remains  hot  enough  to  dry  the 
roots  and  render  kiln-drying  unnecessary,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  final  preparation  for  grinding.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  remove  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  tops  and  all,  with  sharp  hoes  and  shovels, 
cutting  about  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Then  a  large  plow  with  a  sharp  coul¬ 
ter  is  run,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  as 
deep  as  possible,  turning  a  furrow  outward  into 
the  path.  This  furrow  is  then  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  with  forks  and  rakes,  and  all  the  roots 
carefully  picked  out;  then  another  furrow  is 
plowed  and  picked  over  in  the  same  way.  The 
roots  are  at  once  taken  to  a  stream,  pump,  or 
hydrant,  and  -washed  by  hand,  being  pulled  apart 
and  all  the  dirt  and  grit  thoroughly  removed. 
When  perfectly  clean  they  are  laid  upon  light 
platforms  or  tables,  like  apples,  for  drying,  and 
placed  in  the  sun.  At  nightfall,  or  when  rain 
threatens,  these  tables  are  stacked  up  under  a 
temporary  cover,  or  the  protection  of  some 
building.  When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  beaten 
or  thrashed  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  fine 
rootlets  which  are  subsequently  winnowed  out. 
In  this  condition  it  is  probable  the  crop  might 
be  profitably  marketed  in  the  country.  It  is, 
however,  usually  kiln-dried,  ground  in  a  com¬ 
mon  grain-mill,  and  the  powder  packed  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  kegs.  The  dried  and  broken  roots  are 
known  in  commerce  as  “  lizari when  the 
outer  bark  has  been  removed  by  thrashing  and 
winnowing,  they  are  said  to  be  stripped,  and  are 
of  a  beautiful  translucent  red  color.  The  pow¬ 
dered  root  alone  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Mad- 
dei^  It  has  a  marked  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong, 
peculiar  odor.  When  packed  in  barrels  it  soon 
undergoes  a  fermentation,  which  causes  the 
mass  to  become  very  tough  and  compact,  but 
improves  its  coloring  properties.  Madder  is 
the  most  important  of  the  red  dye-stuffs,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  coloring  cotton  and  for 
calico-printing,  on  account  of  the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  colors  it  gives  when  used  with  different  mor¬ 
dants.  The  Madder  imported  amounts  to  sever¬ 
al  millions  of  dollars’  worth  annually. 


Hew  Fruits. — Of  the  many  new  apples  and 
pears  that  have  been  sent  us  this  year,  many 
have  been  decidedly  poor,  while  a  few  gave 
promise  of  being  worthy  of  cultivation ;  but 
there  were  none  among  them  superior  to  varie¬ 
ties  we  already  have.  The  prevalent  practice 
of  naming  and  figuring  every  new  fruit  that 
comes  up  is  crowding  our  horticultural  litera¬ 
ture  with  amass  of  rubbish  that  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  benefit.  The  list,  especially 
of  apples  and  pears,  is  now  so  large  that  not 
another  one  should  be  added  to  it  without  care¬ 


ful  consideration  and  consultation  with  pomol- 
ogists  of  large  experience  and  sound  judgement. 
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Rabbits  and  Mice  in  Young-  Orchards. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  discover,  during  or 
at  the  close  of  the  winter,  scores  of  thrifty  young 
apple  and  pear  trees  girdled  by  vermin.  Precau¬ 
tions  might  betaken  which  would  prevent  it,  did 
the  owner  suppose  there  was  any  real  danger:  yet 
it  usually  happens  that  after  years  of  exemption 
from  harm,  mice  or  rabbits  appbar — or,  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  do  untold  damagifStm&een.  There  have 
been  many  suggestions  made,  and  plans  devised 
to  protect  trees.  Blood  sprinkled  or  painted 
upon  the  stems  near  the  ground,  will  keep  off 
rabbits.  This  is  easy  to  obtain  about  Christmas 
time,  and  if  there  is  a  plenty  of  it,  it  may  be 
used  freety,  for  no  more  valuable  manure  could 
be  applied.  We  should  fear,  however,  lest  that 
which  is  so  disagreeable  to  rabbits  would  only 
toll  the  mice,  for  which  it  would  be  choice  viands. 

The  attacks  of  rabbits  are  made  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow,  while  mice  usually  operate 
beneath  and  close  to  the  ground.  They  often 
eat  the  bark  of  the  roots,  which  are  partially 
covered  by  grass  and  soil.  This,  however,  is 
not  very  damaging  to  the  tree.  We  have  found 
the  best  protection  we  could  apply  was  roofing 
paper,  or  “  felt,”  which  is  used  as  a  surface  for 
the  so-called  “  gravel  ”  roofs.  Tarred  sheathing 
paper  used  for  the  side-walls  of  houses,  though 
lighter,  would  answer  an  equally  good  purpose. 
The  stems  of  the  trees  are  surrounded  by  pieces 
of  this  tarred  paper,  passed  around  so  as  to  fit 
snugly  and  fastened  with  carpet  tacks.  The 
best  way  is  to  gash  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper 
a  few  times,  and  digging  out  the  soil  close  to  the 
stem, put  the  paper  down  below  the  surface,  and 
cover  it  a  little.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
mice  getting  to  the  trees,  and  is  very  quickly 
done.  It  will  prevent  harm  from  rabbits  also, 
provided  the  snow  does  not  fall  too  deep. 


“Ridging-up”  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

In  large  gardens  the  plow  is  almost  necessa¬ 
rily  employed  as  the  chief  implement  of  tillage — 
but  the  spading  fork  does  so  much  better  work 
that  it  should  be  used  wherever  possible,  with 
a  due  regard  to  cost.  In  private  gardens  it 
should  always  be  employed.  The  benefit  the 
frost  may  work  in  heavy  land  is  almost  always 
underestimated,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  general 
neglect  of  ridging.  We  see  very  little  of  it 
nowadays  compared  to  what  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  This  is  tolerably  well  done  with  the 
plow,  by  turning  two  furrows,  one  from  each 
side,  upon  an  unplowed  strip  lying  between 
them,  of  about  the  width  of  one  furrow.  The 
operation  is,  however,  much  better  done  with 
the  fork,  and  a  good  spader  will  work  so  rapid¬ 
ly  as  to  astonish  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work. 
Manure  may  be  spread  and  forked  into  the 
ridges  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  it  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  day  after  day  until  the  ground  freezes 
solid.  In  trench  ridging,  the  manure  being 
spread,  the  spader  first  thrusts  in  his  spading 
fork  as  deep  as  he  can,  where  the  center  of  the 
ridge  is  to  come,  and  inverts  the  ground,  then 
he  throws  two  “  spits”  from  one  side,  then  two 
from  the  other  upon  it.  He  takes  care  not  to 
knock  the  lumps  to  pieces,  but  to  leave  the 
ground  as  lumpy  as  possible. 

The  frost  will  do  the  pulverizing,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  more  the  soil  is  exposed  to  its  action 
the  better.  He  passes  from  one  ridge  to  the 
next,  working  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  all  the 


ridges  are  carried  along  even  and  parallel.  The 
direction  they  should  run  is  very  important.  If 
the  land  is  ridged  east  and  west,  the  north  side 
will  remain  frozen  hard  most  of  the  winter, 
while  the  south  side  will  be  frozen  and  thawed 
almost  every  clear  day.  If,  however,  they  go 
north  and  south,  each  side  will  be  equally  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  frost,  and  the 
greatest  good  gained.  Some  times  the  slope  of 
the  land  is  such  that  if  the  ridges  ran  up  and 
down  the  hill,  heavy  rains  would  cause  the  land 
to  wash  badly.  Tiiis  may  be  guarded  against 
by  making  cross-ridges  at  intervals  of  20  or  30 
feet,  and  packing  them  solid  on  the  lower  side. 
If  the  rainfall  meets  with  any  check  in  a  good 
soil,  it  usually  disappears  very  soon,  except  when 
the  surface  is  deeply  frozen. 

- -  ■—  «  WW—  »  » 

Beautifying  the  Nooks  and  Corners. 


A  little  book  has  recently  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  has  given  us  much  pleasure.  The 
book  is  called  the  “Wild  Garden,”  and  its  au¬ 
thor  is  Mr.  W.  Robinson.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  show  the  English  people  what  a 
large  number  of  garden  plants,  usually  suppos¬ 
ed  to  require  careful  cultivation,  will,  if  planted 
out  and  neglected,  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
go  on  and  flourish  from  year  to  year — in  short, 
become  perfectly  naturalized.  He  proposes 
that  plants  of  this  hardy  nature  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  such  nooks  and  corners  as  almost  every 
large  place  presents,  and  thus  form  what  he  calls 
his  “  wild  garden,”  where  instead  of  weeds  the 
space  shall  be  filled  with  pleasing  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  natural  way.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one, 
and  quite  as  practicable  with  us  as  in  England. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farmer’s  wife  who  does  not 
long  for  a  garden,  while  but  few  of  them  are 
able  to  command  the  means  and  time  to  keep 
one  in  proper  order.  A  neglected  garden  is  a 
source  of  pain  rather  than  pleasure,  but  if  she 
could  have  a  wild  garden,  where  one  of  its 
merits  was  its  freedom  from  care,  it  would  allow 
many  a  one  to  enjoy  flowers  who  might  other¬ 
wise  be  deprived  of  this  pleasure.  Upon  almost 
every  place  there  is  a  spot  exactly  adapted  to 
a  wild  garden.  If  it  is  so  rocky  that  it  has  been 
left  untouched,  all  the  better.  Hardy  bulbs, 
such  as  snowdrops,  tulips,  crocuses,  hyacinths, 
daffodils,  and  others,  do  quite  well  year  after 
year.  Almost  any  of  the  well  known  border 
plan ts  that  are  to  be  found  in  old  gardens  are 
suited  to  the  wild  garden;  the  Columbines, 
Larkspurs,  Moss  Pink,  Primrose,  Paeonies,  Per¬ 
ennial  Phloxes,  and  a  host  of  others.  Some  of 
our  more  attractive  native  plants  would  of 
course  find  a  place  here,  and  the  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  also.  We  can  readity  see 
that  a  wild  garden  can  be  made  to  the  real  lover 
of  flowers,  a  source  of  daily  pleasure,  frrtm  the 
time  the  first  crocus  pushes  in  early  spring  un¬ 
til  frost  has  destroyed  the  last  chrysanthemum. 


Breese’s  Peerless  Potato. — Wherever  po¬ 
tatoes  did  well  at  all,  the  Peerless  has  generally 
given  great  satisfaction  as  to  yield  and  quality. 
In  our  own  case  they  were  planted  too  late,  and 
were  in  common  with  other  late  varieties  ruined 
by  the  drouth.  It  is  a  large,  white,  smooth 
variety,  of  very  handsome  shape.  Its  principal 
fault  is  that  it  is  disposed  to  run  too  large.  Mr. 
Quinn  reports  the  crop  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
gave  a  potato  weighing  one-half  pound.  It  was 
cut  into  fifteen  pieces  of  one  eye  each,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  row  20  feet  long.  The  yield  was  over 
a  bushel  and  a  half,  and  weighed  102  pounds. 
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The  Green  Corn  Pest. 


In  October  we  mentioned  the  ravages  of  the 
Cabbage  Pest,  which  had  brought  such  losses 
to  our  cabbage  growers.  Since  then  our  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  have  had  great  trouble  with  their 
late  sweet  corn.  Almost 
every  ear  has  been  infested 
by  a  “  worm,”  which  means 
a  caterpillar.  Upon  strip¬ 
ping  the  husks  from  the 
ear  it  is  found  that  this 
“worm”  has  eaten  one  or 
more  rows  of  kernels,  and 
made  itself  quite  at  home. 

Some  ears  brought  us  by 
Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  show  a 
perforation  of  the  husks, 
but  whether  the  insect  en¬ 
tered  that  way  or  only  pro¬ 
vided  for  ventilation,  we 
cannot  say.  Where  we  have 
observed  this  insect  in  our 
own  corn,  it  appears  to 
have  entered  through  the 
silk  and  eaten  its  way 
down.  In  our  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  C.  Y.  Riley, 
the  State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri,  he  informs  us  that 
the  insect  which  troubles 
our  corn  is  the  same  that 
makes  such  havoc  in  the 
cotton-fields  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  there 
known  as  the  Boll-worm. 

It  seems  to  be  not  very 
particular  as  to  its  food,  as 
it  will  eat  newly  forming 
cotton  seed  as  readily  as  it 
will  young  corn,  and  it  at¬ 
tacks  with  equal  voracity 
young  tomatoes  (fig.  1),  and 
young  pumpkins !  The  cat¬ 
erpillar  (a,  fig.  2),  is  variable 
in  color,  but  is  generally 
of  a  pale  green,  marked 
with  brown  and  black,  the 
body  being  marked  with 
longitudinal  light  and  dark 
lines,  and  covered  with 
black  spots,  which  give 
rise  to  soft  hairs.  When 


the  caterpillar  has  attained  its  growth  it  de¬ 
scends  into  the  earth  and  there  forms  an  oval, 
silky  cocoon.  In  three  weeks  it  emerges  as  a 


Tig.  1. — BOLL- WORM  ON  A  TOMATO. 


perfect  insect,  shown  in  &,  fig.  2  with  its  wings 
spread,  and  at  c,  with  them  closed.  The 
general  color  of  the  moth  is  a  clayey  yellow, 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  with  olive  and  brownish 
markings.  The  figures  we  have  given  are  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  American  Entomologist  for  1869, 
a  periodical  which  we  regret  to  learn  is  to  be 
suspended  with  the  present  year.  From  the 


habits  of  this  insect  we  can  see  that  the  only 
preventive  is  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of 
the  moth  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  Light  at¬ 
tracts  most  night-flying  insects,  and  a  lantern 
placed  in  a  pan  of  water  will  cause  a  great 
number  to  destroy  themselves.  Plates  contain¬ 


eire-CRACKer  plant. — ( Cuphea platycentra. ) 

ing  vinegar  and  molasses  have  been  suggested 
as  useful  traps.  The  whole  warfare  against  in¬ 
sects  depends  upon  knowing  their  habits. 
ISTothing  Mill  destroy  this  Boll-M7orm  after  it 
once  gets  inside  the  ear  of  corn.  We  must  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  entering,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
destroy  the  parent  insect  Mfliich  lays  the  egg. 
If  lights,  against  M’hich  it  can  beat  itself  to  its 
OM’n  destruction,  or  sweets  that  will  entrap  it 
M’ill  do  it,  let  us  use  them.  This  corn-silk  worm 
and  the  cabbage  pest  will  do  much  towards 
opening  the  eyes  of  our  market  gardeners ;  and 
perhaps  they  will  insist  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States,  which  expend  money  for 
many  objects  so  freely,  shall  devote  a  moderate 
sum  to  employing  competent  persons  to  instruct 
the  people  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fighting 
and  destroying  their  most  formidable  enemies. 


The  Fire-cracker  Plant. 

( Cuphea  jilaty centra.) 

We  arc  often  asked  to  name  a  plant  that  will 
bloom  freely  during  the  winter  in  ordinary 
window  culture.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better 


plant  for  all  purposes  than  Cuphea  platycentra. 
It  is  a  most  accommodating  thing,  as  it  is  an¬ 
nual,  or  perennial,  as  one  choses  to  have  it. 
Started  from  the  seed  it  w7ill  bloom  the  first  year, 
and  it  may  then  be  kept  as  a  house  plant,  and 
thereafter  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  things  generally 
kept  by  florists,  it  is  usually 
better  to  get  plants  than  to 
raise  them  from  seeds.  It 
is  a  capital  plant  anywhere, 
whether  set  out  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  used  as  a  center-piece 
to  a  hanging  or  other  bas¬ 
ket,  or  as  a  single  specimen 
grown  in  a  pot.  The  plant 
has  a  remarkably  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  It  throws 
off  branches  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  these,  being  Mrell 
clothed  with  leaves,  make 
a  dense  tuft.  Then  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  append 
tMro  slender,  tubular  flow- 
ers,  bright  crimson,  with  a 
dark  violet — almost  black 
— border,  edged  with  white, 
which  makes  them,  though 
not  very  showy,  at  least  in¬ 
teresting.  The  plant  is  al¬ 
ways  in  bloom  :  if  we  keep 
it  indoors  it  blooms  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  if  w7e  turn  it  out 
into  the  border,  it  flowrers 
all  summer  long.  It  is  of 
the  easiest  propagation. 
Some  plants  outside  had 
become  too  large  to  make 
good  pot  plants,  so  w7e  cut 
off  a  lot  of  branches  and 
stuck  them  into  a  pot  of 
wet  sand.  In  two  M7eeks 
they  were  rooted  and  grow7- 
ing,  and  begging  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  good  soil.  We 
do  not  know  of  a  plant 
that  is  more  easily  propa¬ 
gated  or  that  is  on  the 
wdiole  more  satisfactory.  To 
be  sure  it  is  not  show7y,  but 
it  gives  a  mass  of  delicate, 
deep-green  leaves,  grows 
freely,  and  blooms  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  flowers,  though  small,  are  unique 

and  beautiful.  The  long  tubular  form  and  scar- 

• 


let  color  of  the  flow7er  have  led  to  the  popular 
name  of  Fire-cracker  Plant.  The  generic  name 
Cuphea ,  refers  to  its  curved  pod,  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  one,  platycentra ,  means  broad-spurred. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  hardy  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  would  doubtless 
prove  so  in  the  United  States  south  of  Maryland. 
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Christmas  Presents. 

BY  MRS.  A.  B.  MCK. 


Christmas  presents  for  four  persons  and  only  five 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  them.  O,  dear  !  Could 
any  one  tell  me  liow  to  purchase  a  foot  rest  for 
father,  paper  holder  for  James,  lamp  shade  for 
Aunt  Ann’s  poor  eyes,  and  a  bracket  to  hold  the 
pretty  statuette  that  cousin  Mary  gave  Millie  on  our 
last  visit  to  town,  with  only  five 
dollars  ?  Each  of  these  articles  had 
been  by  me  priced  and  repriced, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  five  dollars 
could  be  stretched  to  cover  a  sur- 


Fig.  1. — rARTS  OF  LAMB  SHADE. 

face  requiring  fifteen ;  until  at  last  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  must  make  them  myself, 
if  they  were  to  be  forthcoming  at  all.  After  that, 
for  a  whole  week,  whether  sweeping,  dusting, 
churning,  or  baking,  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
coveted  possessions,  and  the  most  plausible  way  of 
setting  about  their  construction,  constantly  floated 
through  this  very  feminine  brain  of  mine ;  when, 
about  the  seventh  day,  a  happy  idea  dawned,  all 
became  clear,  and  order  was  evolved  from  chaos. 

The  first  article  attempted  was  Aunt  Ann’s  lamp 
shade.  Now  the  common  round  ones  when  used, 
left  the  whole  family,  as  well  as  herself,  in  the  dark. 
I  wanted  something  to  shield  her  eyes,  and  yet 
allow  the  rest  of  the  room  to  be  flooded  with  light 
For  this  purpose  I  had 
looked  longingly  up¬ 
on  a  porcelain  standard 
shade,  displayed  very 
temptingly  in  a  certain 
shop  window,  but  alas ! 
it  cost  far  more  than 
the  whole  contents  of 
my  purse.  However,  I 
concluded  to  get  some 
good  out  of  my  disap¬ 
pointment  by  using  it 
as  a  model.  Having 
procured  a  heavy  wire 
frame  from  the  tinman 
(A,  figure  1),  I  moist¬ 
ened  a  little  plaster  of 
Paris,  filled  an  old,  tin 
blacking  box  with  the 
creamy  substance,  and 
placed  the  lower  end 
of  the  standard  in  the 
center,  where  I  held  it 
firmly  with  my  left 
hand  until  the  mixture 
hardened ;  meanwhile 
with  my  right  hand  I 
expeditiously  arranged  a  row  of  coffee  berries 
around  the  edge  of  the  box,  which,  as  well  as  the 
standard,  were  soon  securely  held  in  place  by  the 
hardened  plaster.  I  next  took  four  pieces  of  wire, 
which  I  bent  and  fastened  to  the  standard  and  box 
as  at  B  (figure  1).  This  I  accomplished  by  means 
of  very  fine  wire  and  small  bits  of  putty.  The 
edge  of  the  upper  part,  or  screen,  I  also  ornamented 
with  fancifully  coiled  wire,  making  the  figures  c,  c, 
c,  (at  G,  fig.  1,)  double.  Upon  the  edge  of  a  round 
board,  two  inches  larger  ju  diameter  than  the  black¬ 


ing  box,  I  puttied  a  row  of  coffee  berries  ;  fastened 
wire  feet  to  the  bottom,  and  glued  this  second  and 
broader  base  to  the  first  one, already  at  the  bottom  of 
the  standard.  (Had  I  screwed  the  box  and  wood  to¬ 
gether  before  using  the  plaster  of  Paris,  it  would 


have  been  much  better.)  Then  I  gave  to  the  whole 
three  coats  of  dark  brown  paint,  and  as  many  of 


Fig.  4. — BACK  OF  FOOT  REST. 

varnish,  letting  each  one  dry  thoroughly  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  other.  The  last  coat  of  varnish  was 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hair  powder  called  “gold 


Fig.  5. — FRONT  OF  FOOT  REST. 

dust,”  before  being  applied,  which  gave  to  the  frame 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  the  gold¬ 
en  gealing-wax,  so  much  in  vogue  years  ago,  Hay¬ 


ing  cut  a  transparency  from  bristol-board,  1  gave  to 
each  side  a  coat  of  white  glue;  afterward,  two  of 
varnish,  and  inserted  it  between  the  double  wires  at 


fig.  1  (C).  When  com¬ 
plete,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  fig.  2,  and 
was  pronounced  by  all, 
beautiful. 

A  F  oot  Rest. — An  old 
saleratus  box  14)^  by  17, 
by  17  inches,  furnished 
the  foundation  for  fa¬ 
ther’s  foot  rest.  These 


Fig.  0. — DIAGRAMS  OF  PAPER  HOLDER. 


boxes  are  generally  made  stronger  and  smoother 
than  ordinary  dry  goods  boxes.  I  removed  the 
top,  cut  the  sides  and  one  end  down  to  8%  inches, 
as  in  figure  3,  and  pointed  the  other  end  as  at 
a,  b,  a,  around  which  I  nailed  two  small  boards, 
c,  c,  (figure  4,)  so  as  to  form  a  box  in  which  to  keep 
the  slippers.  (A  cover  to  this  part  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  I  was  not  carpenter  enough  for 
that.)  I  nailed  a  second  bottom  or  baseboard,  1% 
inch  projecting,  to  the  rest  when  thus  prepared, 
and  screwed  to  the  corners,  feet  2%  inches  in  hight, 
e,  e,  c.  These  I  purchased  of  a  carpenter.  They 
were  stained  to  imitate  black  walnut.  Then  I  care¬ 
fully  covered  the  whole  with  walnut  figured  wall 
paper,  (except  the  front  of 
figure,  which  had  only  a 
border  of  1%  inches,)  fast¬ 
ening  the  edges  and  cor¬ 
ners  securely,  and  being 
sure  that  no  air  bubbles 
were  left  under  the  paper. 

When  dry,  I  gave  it  one 
thin  coat  of  glue  and  three 
coats  of  varnish,  after  which  it  would  have  taken 
a  skillful  eye  at  a  little  distance  to  detect  that 
it  was  not  really  walnut.  In  autumn  I  had  put  a 
new  cover  of  reps  upon  the  sitting-room  lounge. 
A  remnant  was  left  from  which  I  cut  a  piece  by 
14  inches.  In  the  center  of  this  I  embroidered  a 
medallion  with  initials,  and  tacked  it  over  the 
front,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  5),  with  up¬ 
holsterer’s  gimp  and  white  headed  nails.  Aunt 
Ann  and  father  say  it  looks  “just  as  bougliten  as 
can  be,”  which  is  their  highest  term  of  praise. 
American  men  are  noted  for  wanting  their  feet, 
while  sitting,  nearly  as  high  as  their  head.  This 
rest  enables  father  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  atti¬ 
tude  without  occupying  an  extra  chair.  He  de¬ 
clares  it  a  splendid  affair  for  warming  the  feet.  When 
not  in  use  I  keep  it  in  the  chimney  corner,  the 
pointed  back  fitting  in 
so  as  to  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  the  front  be¬ 
ing  very  ornamental. 

Paper  Holder. — For 
the  paper  holder  I  pro¬ 
cured  two  butternut 
boards  the  size  of  H,  and 
J,  figure  6.  II,  is  17 inches 
fromi,  to  k,  1G  inches 
from  i,  to  l,  28  inches 
from  m,  to  n.  J,  is  13  by 
14  inches.  0,  is  red  kid, 

13  inches  long,  and  4 
inches  wide  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  bound  with 
narrow  ribbon.  There  are 
two  such  pieces  for  the  PArER 

ends,  and  also  a  strip  13  inches  long  by  2  wide. 
After  smoothing  the  boards  with  sand-paper  I  drew 
upon  them  the  design,  (figure  8).  I  stained  the  body 
of  II,  a  rich  brown,  leaving  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  original  color ;  while  on  J,  the  corner  figures  and 
a  wavy  margin  around  the  edge  were  stained,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  board  left  in  its  natural  state. 
To  lighten  the  effect  of  the  designs  I  painted  a 
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narrow  band  of  black  around  their  inner  edges. 
Then  varnished  J,  and  immediately  pressed  upon 
the  center,  face  downward,  an  engraving  previously 
soaked  in  water,  from  which  I  carefully  rubbed  off 
the  white  back.  When  it  became  thiu  enough  to 
show  the  picture  through,  I  allowed  it  to  dry,  after 
which  it  was  again  wet  and  still  more  of  the  paper 
back  rubbed  off,  until  only  a  very  thin  film  of  pa¬ 
per  remained,  which  became  so  transparent  by 
varnishing  as  to  allow  the  grain  of  the  wood  to 
show  through,  aud  seemed  to  have  been  engraved 
upon  the  board.  Both  if  and  J  received  four  coats 
of  varnish,  which  gave  them  a  very  high  polish. 
The  three  pieces  of  kid  were  then  tacked  upon  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  J ,  with  gimp  and  white  headed 
nails,  the  gimp  and  nails  being  carried  around  the 
top.  Held  with  the  back  toward  me,  it  now  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  fig.  7.  With  carpet  tacks 


I  fastened  o,  o,  upon  the  line  q,  q,  (fig.  0.)  in  the 
manner  shown  by  dots.  When  the  pieces  p,  p, 
(fig.  7,)  were  brought  up  to  r,  r,  (if,  fig.  6,)  this 
seam  was  left  inside  the  holder.  Gimp  and  white 
headed  nails  were  used  in  fastening  the  kid  to  the 
lines  q,  r.  This  article  was  hung  upon  the  wall  by 
a  large  picture  nail,  and  is  for  receiving  newspapers. 

A  Bracket. — Fig.9  shows  the  parts  of  the  bracket 
shelf,  13  by  17  inches,  which  I  papered  and  varnish¬ 
ed  the  same  as  foot  rest ;  t,  is  one  of  the  side  pieces, 
7  by  13  inches;  u,  a  bit  of  tin,  cut  from  an  old  to¬ 
mato  can,  which  1  papered,  varnished,  and  nailed 
over  the  junction  of  the  side  pieces,  as  a  ring  by 
which  to  hang  the  bracket,  (fig.  10) ;  r,  (fig.  9)  is 
embroidering  canvas,  19  inches  long,  and  8  inches 
at  the  deepest  point.  There  were  also  two  other 
pieces  of  canvas,  the  same  shape,  but  an  inch 
larger  each  way  than  the  side  boards.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  canvas,  I  embroidered  a  group  of  bright, 
autumn  leaves,  tilling  in  the  body  with  crystal 
beads,  a  bead  in  each  stitch.  Then  tacked  them 
over  the  side  pieces,  and  around  the  front  of  the 
bracket,  as  in  the  engraving,  hiding  the  tacks  un¬ 
der  a  bead  heading,  aud  finishing  off  the  lower  edge 
of  the  curtain  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  the  same. 


Fig.  10.—  BRACKET. 


When  finished,  this  was  far  prettier  than  any  of  the 
brackets  in  the  store,  I  had  so  coveted  for  sister. 
There  is  great  satisfaction  in  having  thus  provided 
so  many  acceptable  presents  with  so  small  an  out¬ 
lay  of  money.  Perhaps  these  hints  will  help  others 
to  prepare  gifts  for  friends  at  Christmas  time. 


3B0YS  <k 


Explanation.— The  boiler,  b,  is  heated  by  the  little 
alcoholic  lamp  underneath.  The  steam-chest,  shown  sepa¬ 
rately  at  -s,  Is  held  in  place  by  the  spring,  a.  which  allows  it 
to  shove  off  and  let  out  the  steam,  if  too  great  a  pressure  is 
applied,  so  that  there  can  be  no  explosion.  The  screw  cap, 
c,  opens  the  steam-chest,  or  cylinder,  for  putting  in  the 
piston,  p.  The  little  funnel, /,  is  for  putting  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  alcohol  in  the  lamp.  A  single  ounce  of  alcohol 
will  run  the  engine  rapidly  for  hours.  The  whole  engine 
packs  in  a  box  4  inches  high,  and  2%  inches  in  diameter. 

59iirra.li,  JlSoys !  A  55eal  §team-En> 
giiie  for  Aon  I 

All  active  boys  arc  natural  steam-engines,  full  of  fire 
and  pent-up  steam.  For  forty  years  past,  ever  since  men 
have  been  using  steam-engines  generally,  the  boys  have 
always  been  eager  to  construct,  beg,  or  buy  some  thing 
like  a  steam-engine — any  kind  of  a  thing — rude  and 
rough,  or  otherwise,  only  so  that  it  would  GO— would  go 
at  all.  How  boys  plan  and  work,  aud  work  and  plan, 
with  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  to  get  up  something  that 
will  move  by  steam-power,  we  know  by  experience.  Why, 
we  would  have  walked  a  dozen  or  fifty  miles,  on  bauds 
and  knees  if  necessary,  if  that  would  have  made  us  the 
bona-fide  owner  of  even  the  smallest  actual  steam-engine 
ever  constructed  or  thought  of!  Ten  to  one,  the  best 
hat,  coat,  and  hoots  (only  boys  did  n’t  wear  hoots  then) 
would  have  gone  quickly  to  pay  for  such  a  treasure — 
for  a  steam-engine  that  would  go — that  would  turn.  (The 
we,  here  used,  includes  all  the  editors,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  grown-up  boys  among  the  milliou-and-a-half  readers 
of  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist.) 


large  tumbler  covers  it  all  over,  hut  yet  it  is  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  The  grown-up  boy,  who  writes  this,  has  taken 
it  all  to  pieces  half  a  dozen  times,  looked  into  aud  through 
it,  and  there’s  no  getting  around  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  real, 
live  engine,  and  a  fine  one,  too. 

The  hoys  must  have  this  for  Christmas.  But  enough 
can  not  be  made  by  that  time  for  one  boy  in  a  hundred. 
Well,  we  must  look  out  for  our  hoys,  any  way,  and 
when  we  go  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  we  shall 
order  two  thousand  of  the  first  that  can  he  made— or 
more,  if  we  can  get  them— and  offer  them  as  premi¬ 
ums  right  off,  and  give  a  chance  to  those  hoys  who 
have  the  most  pent-up  steam— that  is.  the  most  “  go- 
ahead  ”  to  get  them— at  least  two  thousand  of  them. 
And  here's  our  offer : 

As  long  as  our  supply  lasts,  and  as  long  as  we  can 
get  more,  any  one,  sending  two  new  subscribers  to 
Hearth  and  Home,  at  $3  a  year  each— the  regular 
price — or  throe  new  subscribers  for  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  at  $1.50  a  year  each,  shall  have  one  of  these 
new  steam-engines  Free.  It  can  be  got  at  our  Office,  245 
Broad  way, or  we  will  send  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
by  mail,  if  36  cents  are  provided  to  pay  the  postage.  This 
engine  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Colby  Brothers  &  Co.,  508  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  arc  the  exclusive  General  Agents. 

Premiums  for  BSoys  and.  Girls  ! —  . 

Besides  the  Steam-Engine  on  this  .page,  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Publishers’  General  Premium  List,  on  anoth¬ 
er  page,  which  our  young  readers  can  secure  with  a  little 
effort.  Many  hundreds  of  quite  young  hoys  and  girls  have, 
in  past  years,  secured  the  Great  Dictionaries,  and  a  score 
of  other  articles.  Agood  many  people  will  subscribe  just 
to  help  out  a  young  person’s  premium  list,  and  then  be 
benefited  themselves  by  taking  the  papers.  Many  a  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  has  been  secured  for  mother,  or  aunt,  or  a 
poor  widow,  by  the  efforts  of  one  or  more  small  lads. 
Canvassing  teaches  a  boy  business  habits,  and  the  art  of 
persuasion.  The  writer  of  this  paid  part  of  his  expenses 
at  school  and  college  by  canvassing  for  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers.  and  the  exercise  was  of  great  use  in  after  life. 


Ag'niiist  a  ESig  Word. 

When  Willie,  whom  the  writer  well  knows,  was 
a  very  youngster,  lie  was  sent  to  school  to  “  keep 
him  out  of  mischief,”  as  it  was  said.  It  would 
have  been  very  much  better  to  try  to  keep  the 
mischief  out  of  him ,  by  filling  his  head  and  hands 
with  something  better.  The  school  was  kept  by  two 
French  ladies,  and  the  talking  was  mostly  done  in  that 
language.  Willie  who  could  talk  and  think  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  finding  little  to  interest  him  after  the  novelty  had 
passed,  soon  let  out  some  of  his  mischief  aud  got  himself 
into  trouble.  “  Bad  boy,"  exclaimed  one  of  the-teacliers ; 
“  Zu  sail  be  puneeshed  ver  mooch — Zu  sail  he  vip,  and 
shut  up  in  de  bargain.”  Willie  could  understand  the 
“vip,”  for  the  teacher  had  gone  through  the  motions 
while  making  the  threat ;  hut  he  had  rim  against  a  big 
word  and  was  puzzled  and  not  a  little  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  being  shut  up — “  in  the  bargain."  He  thought 
rapidly  that  the  “bargain”  might  ho  a  dark  closet,  or 
an  awful  cellar,  or  some  terrible  box  where  he  should  he 
tormented,  hut  presently,  determined  to  know  the  worst, 
tremblingly  asked  “what  does  the  ‘bargain’  mean?” 
It  was  too  much  for  the  teacher,  who  could  not  help 
smiling,  and  then  Willie  knew  that  present  danger  was 
past.  Since  that  time,  Willie  has  grown  to  be  a  man. 
lie  says  that  from  that  time  he  was  encouraged,  when  he 
encountered  big  words,  or  those  he  could  not  understand, 
to  find  out  their  meaning.  I11  this  way  he  says  he  lias 
learned  that  the  words  of  blusterers  and  bullies,  are  usu¬ 
ally  not  so  very  dangerous  ;  they  only  mean  that  the  man 
behind  them  is  a  coward  and  don’t  want  people  to  know 
it;  that  men  who  use  “  big  dictionary  ”  words  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation,  are  not  often  learned  or  wise  ;  he  says 
they  always  remind  him  of  small  stores  with  big  signs, 
aud  we  guess  he  is  about  right. 


Well,  in  ample  time  for  our  second  boyhood,  aud  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  present  hoys  (and  some  of  the 
girls,  too)  here  comes  a  neat,  prim,  little  steam-engine, 
costing  only  a  dollar — a  real  steam-engine,  that  goes  like 
a  top — goes  by  steam — has  boiler,  steam-chest,  piston, 
balance-wheel,  etc.,  and  a  perfect  safety-vulva,  so  that  it 
can’t  hurst — a  genuine  thing — aud  it  costs  only  a  dollar. 
A  man  came  in,  with  cash  in  hand  to  pay  us  for  adver¬ 
tising  such  a  thing  in  our  papers,  and,  thinking  it  a  hum¬ 
bug,  we  hid  him  begone.  But  lie  would  11’t  go  until  he 
showed  the  thing,  and— it  was  the  real  thing.  “  Seeing  is 
believing,”  when  you  have  had  said  tiling  in  your  own 
hands,  and  tried  and  proved  it.  While  we  write,  one  of 
these  engines  sets  on  our  table,  run  by  our  little  11- 
year-old,  who  can’t  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed ;  and  it 
is  buzzing  and  whirling  away,  its  wheel  turning  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  a  minute — so  fast,  that  we 
can’t  begin  to  count  the  revolutions.  A  stick,  held  against 
its  arms  or  spokes,  buzzes  like  a  fly.  It  is  so  small,  that  a 


Tlie  Story-Teller. 

BY  “CARLETON.” 

I  think  that  there  is  not  a  boy  nor  girl  in  the  world  that 
does  not  love  to  hear  a  good  story.  I  remember  the 
stories  1  heard  in  childhood,  when  I  was  a  white  haired 
boy  sitting  in  my  little  chair  in  the  chimney  corner.  It 
was  a  great  chimney,  and  it  had  a  big  fireplace,  and  in 
the  winter  evenings  there  was  always  a  bright  fire  blaz¬ 
ing  on  tlie  stone  hearth.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  there 
and  see  the  shadows  dancing  on  the  walls,  to  see  the 
flames  and  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney,  and  hear  tlie  wind 
roaring  in  the  old  trees  on  the  stormy  nights.  It  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  hear  my  father  tell  about  the  old  limes  when 
tlie  Indians  were  prowling  through  the  woods,  and  to 
hear  his  stories  of  battles,  of  witches,  and  ghosts,  of 
Sinbad  tlie  sailor,  aud  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp, 
and  of  the  forty  thieves  who  secreted  themselves  in  oil 
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jars.  I  used  to  wonder  what  sort  of  jars  they  were,  and 
little  did  I  then  think  that  I  should  ever  visit  the  lands  of 
the  East  and  see  such  jars,  and  hear  the  same  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  told  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  was  in  the  Orient,  and  saw  the 
story-tellers  of  the  East  with  crowds  around  them  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  marvelous  tales — the  same  that  gave  me  such 
pleasure  when  I  was  a  boy— which  have  been  told  at 
thousands  of  firesides  in  our  own  country,  and  which,  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  been  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  cafes  of  Constantinople  and  Damascus,  in 


their  feet  aud  hands  at  the  fountain.  Then  they  sit  cross- 
legged  upon  the  floor  and  smoke  their  long-stemmed  pipes. 
Some  of  them  use  the  Nagheli — whicli  has  a  flexible  tube 
several  feet  in  length,  attached  to  a  glass,  shaped  like  a  j 
decanter,  partly  filled  with  water  perfumed  with  the  otto  j 
of  roses,  through  which  they  draw  the  smoke,  sucking 
it  through  a  tube  which  has  an  amber  mouthpiece.  The 
air  causes  the  water  to  bubble,  and  when  there  are  fifty 
or  a  hundred  naghelies  going  at  once  in  a  caffe,  there  is  a  j 
constant  bubbling. 

Servants  with  red  caps  (or  fezes,  as  they  are  called)  on  : 
their  heads,  and  long,  black  silk  tassels  dangling  down 
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the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  Bed¬ 
ouins  of  tlie  desert,  and  always  to  gratified  listeners. 

The  people  of  the  East  delight  in  stories.  They  do  not 
have  many  books,  and  there  are  few  newspapers  orprint- 
ing  presses.  They  have  no  Lyceum  lectures,  nor  public 
discussions  of  any  questions.  They  obtain  their  news 
from  travelers  and  story-tellers  who  go  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  caffe  to  caffe.  The  story-teller  of  the  Orient  is 
an  important  personage.  It  is  his  profession  to  tell 
stories.  He  earns  his  living  in  that  way.  If  he  is  a  good 
story-teller,  if  he  has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  if  he  is  lively 
and  interesting,  he  becomes  popular,  and  is  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  respect,  and  quite  likely  becomes  a 
rich  man. 

A  caffe  is  a  place  where  the  people  of  the  Orient  refresh 
themselves  when  weary.  It  is  not  quite  like  our  restau¬ 
rants,  and  not  at  all  like  a  lager-beer  saloon.  You  see 
no  small  pine  tables  covered  with  mugs,  no  sanded  floors, 
nor  spittoons,  nor  tobacco  juice ;  no  old  hair-cloth  sofas 
nor  rickety  chairs — no  bar  with  casks  of  gin  and  whiskey 
behind  it ;  but  you  will  find  a  pleasant  apartment,  with  a 
clean  swept  floor,  covered  with  mats  woven  with  threads 
of  silver  and  gold.  The  room  is  lofty^and  the  ceiling 
gorgeous  with  golden  stars  ;  vines  are  twining  round  the 
pillars  supporting  the  massive  roof.  Flowers  bloom  and 
fountains  send  up  their  silvery  spray  in  the  adjoining 
court.  In  such  a' place  the  Turks  and  Arabs  of  the  eastern 
cities  assemble  to  refresh  themselves  when  their  work 
for  the  day  is  over. 

The  first  thing  done  when  they  enter  a  caffe,  is  to  wash 


their  backs,  pass  to  and  fro  amid  the  throng  of  cross- 
legged  sitters,  with  silver  trays,  serving  them  with  figs, 
oranges,  grapes,  melons,  dates,  pineapples,  sweetmeats, 
and  confectionary,  and  tiny  cups  of  thick,  black  coffee — 
sweet,  and  very  delicious,  after  one  learns  to  like  it. 

When  the  caffe  is  well  filled,  the  story-teller  enters, 
wearing  a  blue  or  crimson  satin  robe  with  a  sash,  yellow 
trowsers,  big  enough  for  meal  bags,  red  morocco  slip¬ 
pers,  and  a  white  turban,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  ros¬ 
trum,  commences  his  story;  just  as  likely  as  not  the 
hearers  may  have  listened  to  it  a  hundred  times,  hut  if 
he  tells  it  well  they  are  never  weary  of  hearing  it.  It 
may  be  about  the  “  Forty  Thieves,”  or  about  the  “Spirit 
that  was  shut  up  in  a  bottle;”  it  must  be  a  marvelous 
story,  or  there  must  be  some  wit  about  it,  or  it  must  have 
a  moral,  and  be  told  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  energy, 
and  action,  to  be  acceptable.  When  the  teller  gets  along 
to  an  interesting  part,  an  attendant  goes  through  the 
crowd  to  take  whatever  the  listeners  are  disposed  to  give. 
If  he  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  them — if  it  has  been  a 
story  about  the  bravery  of  a  hero  in  battle,  or  if  it  has 
been  a  tender  love  affair,  if  it  has  excited  them,  they  toss 
in  the  piasters  (small  copper  coins)  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and,  thus  encouraged,  he  becomes  more  eloquent  and 
energetic,  and  the  listeners  stroke  their  beards  again  and 
again,  to  express  their  pleasure  at  his  effort. 

When  I  was  in  Damascus  I  saw  the  story-tellers  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  that  city,  watered  by  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar  rivers  that  we  read  about  in  the  Bible.  The 
gardeus  are  filled  with  flowers  and  are  shaded  by  groves 


of  orange,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  almond- 
trees  were  in  blossom  and  their  pure  white  flowers  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance.  The  orange-trees  were  loaded 
with  golden  fruit,  and  beneath  them,  suspended  from  the 
branches,  were  hundreds  of  beautiful  lamps— red,  white, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow — easting  their  varying  lights, 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  upon  the  enchanting 
scene.  The  smokers  sat  on  their  costly  carpets  and 
listened  to  the  story-teller,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with 
what  he  was  saying. 

One  day  when  I  was  on  the  Bosphorus,  I  stepped  on 
board  a  steamer  and  sailed  up  the  beautiful  river  from 
Constantinople,  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  steamer 
passed  stately  palaces  standing  on  the  shore,  plowed  its 
way  through  innumerable  boats,  until  at  last  it  brought 
ns  to  a  little  village  called  Bebec,  where  there  is  an  old 
bouse  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  Grand  Viziers  of  the 
Sultan.  It  was  curiously  constructed;  the  ceilings  were 
gorgeously  painted,  and  the  window  sashes  curiously 
carved.  The  Grand  Vizier1  had  an  eventful  life,  and  when 
I  heard  about  his  adventures,  I  thought  them  almost 
equal  to  any  of  the  stories  that  I  used  to  hear  in  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  they  have  often  been  rehearsed 
by  the  story-tellers  of  the  East  to  their  admiring  audi¬ 
ences,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  to  hear  about  him. 

Years  ago — some  time  in  the  last  century — there  was  a 
little  shop  for  the  sale  of  bread  in  Stamboul,  (a  part  of 
Constantinople),  kept  by  a  young  Greek  named  Johannes. 
Opposite  the  bread  shop  a  young  Turk,  nameu  Ibraham, 
kept  pipes  and  tobacco.  Though  of  different  nationali¬ 
ties  and  religions,  a  warm  friendship— an  affection  like 
that  between  David  and  Jonathan,  sprung  up  between 
the  two.  One  day  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  came  to  do  hom¬ 
age  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Ibraham  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  some  one  in  the  suite,  who  had  wonderful  stories 
to  relate  of  Eastern  lands.  Love  for  adventure  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Ibraham,  and  he  put  up  tire  shutters  of  his 
shop,  saying  to  Johannes  that  he  was  going  to  try  his 
luck  in  tire  world.  It  was  a  sad  parting,  but  Ibraham  had 
pluck  and  resolution.  “  I  mean  to  be  somebody,”  said 
he,  “  but  whatever  I  am  I  never  shall  forget  you,  Jo¬ 
hannes,  and  I  shall  always  be  your  friend.” 

It  would  require  much  time  to  tell  of  all  his  adventures 
— how  he  became  a  follower  in  the  train  of  the  Pasha  ; 
of  his  arrival  at  Bagdad  ;  how  he  became  pipe-bearer  to 
the  Pasha  ;  then  something  else  ;  something  better  ; 
working  his  way  tip  ;  bettering  his  fortunes  through  the 
years  ;  holding  the  position  of  secretary,  chief  officer,  and 
at  last,  himself  a  Pasha ;  Governor  of  Bagdad ;  then 
called  to  Stamboul,  and  made  Grand  Vizier, — the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Sultan. 

All  these  years  Johannes  was  selling  bread  in  the 
bazaar, — a  steady,  industrious  man,  with  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  One  day  a  company  of  soldiers  appeared  in  front 
of  the  shop  and  told  him  he  must  go  to  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Vizier.  In  those  days  men  were  tied  up  in  sacks 
aud  tossed  into  the  Bosphorus,  just  as  you  would  drown 
a  eat,  or  their  heads  were  chopped  off  without  ceremony 
on  a  block,  which  you  may  still  see  at  the  entrance  of 
[  Concluded  on  next  page. ] 


New  JPuzseles  to  lue  Answered. 


No.  397.  lUustl  ated  Rebus  — Something  that  ought  oev 


er  to  he  found  true. 

Charade.— My  first  is  a  Friar  of  orders  gray. 

My  next  did  Bluebeard’s  wife  betray, 

My  whole  is  an  animal  resembling  man. 

Now  tell  me,  dear  guesser,  my  name  if  you  can. 
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the  “  Gate  of  Happiness,”  in  Stamboul.  The  poor  bread 
seller  begged  for  mercy,  protested  that  he  was  innocent 
of  crime,  asked  what  he  had  done,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  must  go  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Trembling,  with  sink¬ 
ing  heart,  without  bidding  adieu  to  wife  or  children, 
amid  the  lamentations  of  all  'the  shopmen,  he  was  taken 
away.  Hours  of  agony  he  had  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
awaiting  his  fate.  At  last  he  was  taken  before  the 
Grand  Vizier ;  he  fell  upon  the  floor  and  plead  for  life. 
Then  the  Grand  Vizier  approaching  him  raised  him  from 
the  floor,  saying:  “I  am  Ibrakam,  your  friend.  I  have 
heard  of  you,  that  you  are  *nn  honest  man,  and  now  I 
want  you  to  be  my  banker.”  Let  imagination  fill  up 
what  I  have  not  space  for  narrating ;  the  surprise  of 
Johannes;  the  talk  between  the  two ;  Johannes  protest¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  fill  the  place;  the  Grand  Vizier 
saying:  “When  you  get  into  trouble  come  to  me  and 
never  say  a  word  to  any  body  else  ;”  how  Johannes  went 
out  from  the  palace  in  a  robe  of  purple,  wearing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  green  turban,  seated  on  a  white  horse  with  trap¬ 
pings  of  gold;  guards  around  him;  the  people  bowing 
before  him,  going  down  to  his  house— to  his  weeping 
wife  and  children  who  thought  him  dead  ;  how  he  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  new  position,  dealing  honestly  and  fairly ; 
how  he  came  to  his  dying  bed  full  of  years,  and,  like 
Jacob,  calling  his  sons  to  receive  his  benediction,  say¬ 


ing,  “  I  never  have  given  nor  taken  a  bribe,  and  I  shall 
die  in  peace,  while  every  other  servant  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  who  has  taken  bribes,  has  found  death  by  the 
sword  or  bow-string.  My  sons,  remember  my  words — 
never  give  nor  take  a  bribe.” 

I  have  only  given  you  an  outline  of  the  story ;  but  sit¬ 
ting  there  in  the  house  that  Johannes  built,  and  where 
he  lived  and  died,  looking  at  the  curiously  carved  wood¬ 
work,  and  the  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
being  assured  that  the  story  was  true,  I  thought  it  quite 
as  good  and  almost  as  romantic  as  any  thing  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  engraving  that  the 
story-teller  is  getting  quite  excited,  nis  countenance  is 
animated,  lie  is  gesticulating  with  his  hands,  and  the 
listeners  arc  getting  interested.  The  follow'  who  collects 
the  money  has  seizod  the  opportunity,  and  is  passing 
through  the  crowd  to  take  whatever  the  people  have  a 
mind  to  give,  just  as  the  Italian  organ  grinders  with 
their  monkeys  do  in  our  own  streets. 

Sometimes  when  the  story  is  tragic  and  full  of  horror, 
or  when  the  teller  wants  to  excite  his  hearers  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy  he  beats  his  breast  and  tears  his  hair,  and  utters 
such  wild  cries  that  the  old  Turks  arc  wrought  tip  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  just  as  audiences  are  convulsed 
with  laughter,  or  arc  melted  to  tears ,  or  roused  to  do 


daring  deeds  by  the  great  dramatists  and  orators  of  our 
own  country. — Take  him  all  in  all,  the  Eastern  story¬ 
teller  is  an  interesting  character ;  for  he  not  only  amuses 
but  instructs  the  people,  and  many  of  the  stories,  like  the 
one  I  have  given,  have  an  excellent  moral,  which  I  hope 
wc  shall  all  keep  in  mind. 

JFimtliMg;  Ulie  Oanptci*. 

It  will  not  be  hard  for  any  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  picture.  It  tells  its  story  at  a  glance.  Do 
you  remember  the  first  time  you  went  to  church  ?  Did 
you  laugh,  or  cry,  or  “talk  in  meeting,”  or  do  any  thing 
else  that  made  people  smile  and  that  has  been  told  you 
very  often  since  ?  Little  Miss  Lively  is  at  church  with 
her  father  and  brother.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  the  first 
time  she  has  ever  been  ?  She  is  quiet  enough  just  nowr. 
The  apple  in  her  hand  very  likely  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  though  the  finger  at  her  mouth  tells  us  that  she 
hardly  wants  Jo  wait  longer  before  eating  it.  The  father 
is  glad  to  have  his  little  daughter  with  him,  and  the  bright 
young  boy  at  his  side  seems  interested  in  the  service. 
The  good  man’s  eyes  are  dim,  but  he  means  to  “find 
the  chapter,”  and  to  keep  the  place  in  the  Good  Dook 
where  the  minister  is  reading.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
and  one  that  will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of  similar 
scenes  in  which  they  themselves  have  acted, 
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Harvet  Fisk.  A.  S.  Hatch. 

Office  of  Fisk  &  Hatch.  ) 
Banters  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities ,  V 
No  5  Nassau-st.,  New-York,  Nov.  5,  1S70.  ) 

The  Funding  of  United  States  Five-Twenties  into 
a  first-class  security,  paying  the  same  rate  of  interest  (six 
per  cent,  gold),  and  which  cannot  be  called  in  under  25 
years  without  the  consent  of  the  holder,  may  now  he  ef¬ 
fected  at  a  clear  profit  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  by  ex¬ 
changing  them  for  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

The  advantage  of  the  exchange  is  shown  thus  : 

$5,000  5-20 s  tvill  bring  $3,4S7  50 — arm.  intr.  in  gold. .  .$300 
$6,000 C.P.R. Gold  Bonds.$5, 400 — anil.  intr.  in  gold... $300 
Gain,  $1,000  in  Bds.,  in  cash,  $27  50 — gain  in  ann.inc.$G0 
The  Central  Pacific  Bonds  have  the  advantage  of  a 
ready  market  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  regular 
quotations  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  are  based  on  a 
finished  and  equipped  road,  already  placed  on  a  stable 
and  profitable  basis. 

Having  originally  negotiated  these  bonds,  and  boing 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  soundness  and  value, 
we  have  introduced  them  as  a  specialty  in  our  regular 
business  in  connection  with  our  dealings  in  government 
seeurities,  and  recommend  them  without  hesitation  to 
our  friends  and  customers  desiring  to  make  investments 
or  to  fund  their  five-twenties  upon  advantageous  terms 
without  reduction  of  interest.  FISK  &  HATCH. 


LOW  PRICES — NO  RISK-FULL  GUARANTEE. 

For  Price-List  of  Genuine  Waltham  Watches,  which 
can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  country,  write  to 
Howard  &  Co..  7S5  Broadway,  New  York,  stating  you  saw 
this  in  the  Agriculturist. 


A  Youth’s  Publication.— For  nearly  half  a  century  the 
Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  has  been  published.  It  was 
started  in  1817,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
vigorous  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Send  for  Sample.  See  advertisement. 

"  FACTS  for  IttOUSEMEEPEEgS.— 

The  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in  use  in  our  family 
for  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  speak  whereof 
we  know  when  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
machines  ever  invented,  having  several  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  over  any  Wringer  we  have  examined. — Few  York 
Liberal  Christian,  April  2d,  1S70. 


Tile  First  FVessilwm  for  the  best  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe  was  awarded  by  the  late  American 
Institute  Fair,  to  the  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD 
MF’G  Co.,  No.  213  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &e.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone  In  "raising"  the  dough,  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  tire  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  lor  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
£  CO..  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Newspaper 

Advertising* 

A  Book  ofl25  pages,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  tne  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  & c.,  &c.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  hook  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  feast  expenditure  of  money,” 


/ffl  Now  in  Use,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE 

&  CO.’S  Organs  and  Melodcons 
will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  tlie  United 
States  readied  by  Express  (where  tliey  have 
no  Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list 
price.  Send  for  price-list  and  circulars.  Address 

GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  Sfiavesi  Family  Knitter. 

Latest,  cheapest,  and  best  for  family  use.  Knits  every 
tiling,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Company  invito 
any  test  or  comparison.  Price.  $30  plain ;  $35  silver-plated  ; 
$10  cold-plated  Agents  wanted.  Address  NICW-HAVEN 
FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AQ  C  (Hk  a.  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Clieck  Dies. 
ej  W"  D0I1’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

OP  INTEREST  TO  ALL. -Read.  WOOD  &  HOL¬ 
BROOK’S!  advertisement  on  another  page. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  copies  of  Vick’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  arid 

F8ora8  Guide,  's  published  and  ready  to 
send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  al¬ 
most  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable. 
It  is  elegantly  printed  on  line  tinted  paper,  illus¬ 
trated  with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  without  application.  Sent,  to 
all  others  who  order  them,  for  Ten  Gents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 


JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  Y. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 


Awarded  75  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  other 
highest  premiums ;  recommended  by  1000  Musicians 
(see  Testimonial  Circular)  as  THE  BEST.  New  styles 
this  season,  with  patented  improvements.  Prices  reduced, 
$50,  $65,  $103,  $125,  $150,  to  $1,000  each. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with- 23  elegant  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  full  descriptions,  sent  free 
Address  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  5% 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  or  151  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Awusette,  or  Portable  Family  Billiards. 


Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.  It  takes  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  put  it  up  or  take  it  dtnvn. 

VStT  Every  family  should  have  it. 


COMPLETE  SET,  including  BALLS  &  CUES. 

Sent  by  Express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Price,  $6.00. — Send  for  Circular.  E.  I.  HORSMAN, 
Sole  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  &  Canadas,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

FLORENCE 

WILL  SEW  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  IN  A 
FAMILY,  FROM  THE  HEAVIEST  TO  THE 
LIGHTEST  FABRIC.  IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 
AND  MORE  KINDS  OF  WORK,  THAN  ANY' 
OTHER  MACHINE. 


# 
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One  Pound  of  Cramp  ton’ a  Imperial 
Laundry  Soap  will  make  twelve  quarts 
of  Handsome  Soft  Soap.  Ask  your  Gro¬ 
cer  for  it  and  Try  it.  CRAM  I  ” 
BROTHERS,  84  Fi-eut  St.,  New 


IPTON 
■  Ycrk. 


A  WEEK. 

Young  men  wanted  as  salesmen  for  anew  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine.  Business  light  and  honorable.  No  humbug.  Address 
(with  stamp)  R.  II.  WALKER,  31  Park  Row,  New  York. * 


THE  CINCINNATI  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

One  of  the  oldest  Family  Journals  in  the  West,  is  about 
commencing  its  Twenty-eighth  Volume.  Itiscon- 
ceded  by  its  Seventy  Thousand  Patrons  to  he  one  of  the 

Handsomest,  Cheapest  and  Best 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNION, 

Containing,  as  it  does,  a  great  variety  of  News  and  Selec¬ 
tions,  as  well  ns  earefullv-compilcd  Miscellaneous,  Agricul- 
tHral,  Household  and  Political  Departments. 

Our  special  endeavors  are  devoted  to  making  it  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  paper  suitable  for  the 

HOME  CITJ.OX-.TS:. 

A  few  reasons  why  everybody  in  want  of  a  first-rate  Fam¬ 
ily  Journal  should  subscribe  for  the  Weekly  Times: 

1.  It  is  a  paper  that  will  suit  every  one,  except  red-hot 
partisans.  Although  Republican,  it  is  not  bitterly  radical, 
but  treats  political  questions  fairly,  and  is  down  on  the 
rascalities  and  conniptions  of  politicians  of  both  parties. 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  all  land  monopolies  and  land  grabs 
to  railroad  corporations. 

3.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the,  term  a  "live  2iaper."  It 
does  not  fill  its  columns  with  long  and  prosy  editorials. 

4.  It  talks  to  the  point,  and  calls  things  by  their  right  names. 

5.  Its  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  ivorld  is  caref  ully 
condensed  and  no  important  intelligence  ever  omitted. 

6.  It  is  a  paper  for  the  Home  Circle,  with  departments 
for  the  Farmer  and  the  Mechanic ;  for  the  Young  Folks  an7d 
’ the  Old  Folks;  something  for  the  Mirthful  and  the  Thought¬ 
ful,  and,  in  fact,  something  suited  to  the  tastes  of  everybody. 

7.  Last  and  best  of  all— we  present  to  every  subscriber  a 
valuable  Premium,  entitled  the  Illustrated  Union  Iland- 
Boolc,  worth  at  least  half  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 


THE  ANNUAL  GIFT 

- — TO  THE - 

Patrons  of  the  Cincinnati  Weekly  Times. 

We  take  more  than  ordinarj*  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  great 
improvement  we  have  made  in  the  ILLUSTRATE!} 
UNION  HAND-BOOK,  which,  as  lierotoforc,  wo  design 
as  a  Gift  to  every  yearly  subscriber  of  the  Weekly  Times. 
Wc  are  determined,  as  usual,  that  our  Hand-Book  shall  be 
better,  handsomer  and  more  complete  than 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  by  our  cotemporar¬ 
ies,  either  East  or  West.  It  will  he  embellished  with  more 
than  FIFTY  of  the  finest  engravings,  many  of  them  having 
been  engraved  specially  for  it  in  the  most  artistic  style, 
illustrating  thG 

River,  Lake  and  Mountain  Scenery  of  tlto 
West ; 

'Fite  Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley; 
©osnestic  Subjects,  Illustrative  of  Homo 
Tife ; 

Giving  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  in 
tlie  world.  Also,  several  pictures  showing  the  greatest  cu¬ 
riosities  of  tlie  Tcee  and  Forest  Growth ; 

The  SSIg  'Tree  of  IPenasig  ; 

Tlie  Cedars  of  Lebanon  ; 

Tlie  Great  Chestnut  'Tree  of  lilt.  iEtna  ; 
'Tito  JPlane  Tree  of  Kujukdere, 

(said  to  be  over  3,000  years  old) ; 

The  Dragon  'Tree  of  TTeneriHe. 

The  Hand-Book  will  contain  over  100  large  octavo  pages, 
and  besides  the  Illustrations  there  will  ho  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  articles  on  different  subjects,  numerous  ‘‘Statistical 
Tables,’'  the  Election  Returns  for  1S70,  Important  Events  of 
the  Y'ear,  Tables  of  the  Census,  the  War  in  Europe,  and  all 
matters  of  interest  pertaining  thereto. 

It  is  needless  to  reiterate  what  we  have  said  before,  that 
it  will  be  a  magnificent  work.  The  numerous  fine  engrav¬ 
ings  in  it  will  not  only  PLEASE  THE  EYE,  but  tlio 
interesting  and  valuable  reading-matter,  Scattered  through 
its  pages  will  INSTRUCT  THE  MIND. 

Address  C.  W.  STARBCCK  &  CO., 

65  West  Third  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  0. 

C FT  Those  desiring  to  get  up  clubs,  will  please  send  for 
Specimens,  Premium  and  Club  Lists. 

I’ltr  s — Single  subscriptions,  $2.00  per  year ;  -Clubs  of 
Ten  {and  an  extra  copy  to  Agent);  $1.50. 
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For  Country  and.  Town  I  IToi-  Old  and  Young  l 

Published  Weekly  at  $2.00  per  Year. 

Th  ree  Months  on  Trial  for  50  Cents.  Specimens  Free. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

'JTEne  ESest  of  1870  CrI'jiIIss!  T!bc  Aimaiaal  a,  EBi-es«;ii£  ! 

'I'Eac  Champion  Free ! 

asp  If  you  think  of  changing  your  Agricultural  paper,  or  taking  an  additional  one,  give  the 
S»BgAIIESIE  SPAESMEIS.  a  Trial.— You  will  like  it! 

SPLENDID  OFFER-S  TO  AGENTS! 

ONE  HUNDRED  &  FIFTY  PREMIUM  ARTICLES  S 

A  PRIZE  FOffi  MERCHANTS  AN©  CEEISSiS  ! 

A  FK1SE  FOII  POST»MA§TEHS  J  ! 

A  FISISE  FOE  SCHOOL  TEACHES!  §  !  l  ! 

A  PRIZE  FOR  dSMFS  III! 

A  PRISE  FOR  BOYS  ’.'!!! 
A  PRIZE  FOR  EVERYBODY !!!!!! 

CrWTF  A  Cash  Commission  is  prefarreil  to  Premium  Articles,  Agents  can  deduct  Twenty 
per  Cesst  from  yearly  and  half-yearly  subscriptions. 

No  other  Weekly  Journal  of  its  class  in  the  world,  offers  such  splendid  inducements  to  subscribers  and  agents 
alike,  and  no  other  is  so  easy  and  so  profitable  to  canvass  for  among  the  industrial  masses.  We  are  determined  to  publish 
the  best  paper  for  the  least  money.  Remember  that  THE  PRAIRIE  PARMER  is  not  a  Monthly  of 
Twelve  Numbers,  but  a  Weekly  of  Fifty-two  Numbers.  It  does  not  cost  Three  Hollars  but 
Two  Dollax-s,  per  year. 

Canvass  for  it!  And  Begin  Now. 

EggPAsk  for  Premium  List,  Specimen  Numbers,  and  Canvassing  Documents,  and  they  will  be  sent  Free. 
Address  in  all  cases,  THE  PISAIBSIE  FARMER  COMPANY,  Claicag-©,  Eil. 
£3F°  Kemit  money  at  our  rlslt  by  ISegistcred  ILctter  or  Post-Office  Money  Order. 

Nasby’s  Paper. 


Advertising  Ratos. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  ENeiASH  ERITION. 

Ordinary  Payee,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3, 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S S per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3 .50  ncrline 
of  agate  space  for  eacli  insertion. — Page  next  to  Leading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  lino  of  agate  space. 

IN  GERMAN  EB>STM>N. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  eacli  insertion. 

-Business  Notices  and  Last  Tagc,  40  cents  per  lino  for  each 
insertion. 

si*  meais'fm  Aro>  mome. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

Business  Notices  and  7th  page . 50  cejits. 

Last  page . . 75  cents. 

Reading  Matter  (Bulletin  Board) . $1.00. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  B  no  ad  way,  New  York. 


rjnilE  RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 
J3-  IN  THE  WORLD! 

1,300,000  ACRES  FOR  SALE 
TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY  COM¬ 
PANY. 

Cars  now  running. 

The  Lands  offered  by  this  Company  are  situated  main¬ 
ly  within  twenty  miles  of  eacli  side  ot  the  road,  extending 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  along  the  NEOSHO  VAL¬ 
LEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting  valleyin  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten 
(10)  years’  time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One-tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One-tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 


For  further  information  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


B.  K.  BLISS  8l  SOWS, 


Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
MEW  YORK, 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  In  Garden,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Garden  Requisites, 

Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Cat- 
alognc  and  Guide  totbc  PJowcraml  Kitclion 
Garden,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  January  1st. 

No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  preparing  this  edi¬ 
tion  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  130  pages  of  closely  printed  matter;  up¬ 
wards  of  Two  Hundred  Choice  Engravings  of  Favorite 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  two  beautifully  colored  Lith¬ 
ographs;  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  species  and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture  ;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus,  with  many  other  Sum- 
mer-Floic»ring  Bulbs,  and  much  useful  information  upon 
tlie  subject  of  gardening  generally.  Seeds  and  Bulbs  mailed 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country  at  Catalogue  prices. 

A  copy  will  lie  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  twenty- 
Jive  cents;  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Address  15.  K.  I5EISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5713,  New  York. 


Judges’  Report  American  Institute  Fair, 

Nov.  5,  1870. 

“  For  the  best  Sewing  Machine— Bartlett  Reversible  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.,  No.  817  Broadway,  first  premium/’ 

The  Company  offer  their  machines  which  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  the  nest  in  the  market,  at  $40,  with  all  attachments, 
and  offer  liberal  inducements  to  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  BARTLETT  REVERSIBLE  SEWING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  8l7  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  New  York  State  Poultry  Show. 

Entries  close  positively  Hoc.  3cl. 

The  Exhibition  opens  Dee.  14th.  Rooms  open  for  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Coops,  Monday,  Dec.  12tli. 

Entries  may  be  made  in  person  at  the  Office  of  the  Soctetj', 
27  Chatham  St.,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  M.  C.  WELD, 

_ _ r.  O.  Box  3tr>,  N.  Y.  City. 

OF  ISTERRST  TO  ALT.,— Read  WOOD2&  HOL¬ 
BROOK’S  advertisement  on  another  page. 


PROFITABLE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  for  WINTER. 

While  thousands  are  looking  for  employment  during  tlie 
winter  months,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  such  as  arc 
located  in  villages,  country  towns  and  farming  communi¬ 
ties  everywhere,  to  our  Catalogue  of  hardy  grape-vines. 
We  have  a  largo  and  well-grown  stock  of  vines  of 

THE  EUMELAN  GRAPE, 

which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  as  the  earliest,  hardiest, 
and  best,  and  lias  been  awarded  First  Premium  at  leading 
Fairs  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  many  other 
States. 

These  are  the  strongest  commendations  of  its  quality,  and 
the  universal  success  ot  this  grape  proving  everywhere  hardy 
and  vigorous,  as  well  as  productive  of  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  first  quality,  entitles  it  to  the  first  place  in  every  collec¬ 
tion,  either  in  garden  or  vineyard,  for  family  use,  for 
market,  or  for  wine. 

We  havo  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  more  complete 
history  of  this  grape  which  will  be  sent  with  Price-List  of 
vines  lo  all  applicants. 

AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS  WILL  FIND  VERY  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  EMPLOYMENT  selling  Eumelan  viucs,  our  terms 
to  canvassers  being  very  liberal. 

Our  stock  of  vines  comprises  all  tlie  leading  varioties. 

IIASBROTCK.  &  BUSIINELL, 

Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant, 

IONA,  near  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 

USBANDS,  WIVES,  SONS  AND  DAUGH- 
TEIIS.  should  read  Tun  Pictorial  Phrenological 
Journal  for  1871.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Family  Magazines 
now  published.  Only  a  year.  Send  to 

S.  it.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

ft  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
Yao  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl-st.,New  York.  “Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns."  Seud  for  our  weekly  Price-cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.„jgll  _ _ 

COLORED  ^LITHOGRAPHS 

of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  superior  to  all  others.  Four  sam¬ 
ples  by  mail  for  $1.  Send  for  List. 

_ _ F.  K,  PIKENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  III. 

ft  LDERNEYS  for  sale.  —  Large  and  elioiec  in 

J-jlL  quality.  Address  G.  W.  FAR  LEE, 

Cresskill,  N.  J.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 


TEE  TOLEDO  BLADE, 


A  large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  filled 
with  News  irom  all  parts  of  the  World  ;  choice  original  and 
selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor.  Besides 
tliis,  every  number  contains  a  Voting  Folks  Department, 
an  Agricultural  Department,  a  Religious  Department  and  a 
Commercial  Department,  all  prepared  expressly  for  tho 
Blade,  rendering  it  tlie  ninsi  complete  and  perfect 
Family  Newspaper  published  anywhere. 

The  Nasby  Letters ! 

These  inimitable  Letters  are  written  expressly  for  tho 
Blade  and  will  lie  continued  in  its  columns  during  the  year. 
Oppression,  wrong,  and  corruption,  wherever  found,  are  ex¬ 
posed  by  tlie  trenchant  pen  of  tlie  great  humorist.  “Tlie 
Nasby  Letters.”  says  a  distinguished  statesman,  “  have  done 
more  towards  tlie  correction  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
our  government,  and  tlie  spread  of  sound  political  princi¬ 
ples  among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians  ever 
made.” 

ORIGINAL  STORIES. 

Tlie  first  week  in  March,  1 S71 ,  we  will  commence  tlie  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  charming  original  story,  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade  by  one  of  tlie  most  popular  writers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tlie  high  reputation  of  the  author  warrants  us  in  pro¬ 
mising  our  readers  a  story  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest. 
Other  stories  by  distinguished  writers  will  be  published  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  year. 

Remember  that  the  Blade  is  a  truly  TV  a  tional 
Newspaper— not  a  paper  for  either  tlie  East,  t he  West,  the 
North  or  tlie  South  alone,  but  for  Tlie  Whole  Country. 

TERMS.— Single  Copies,  ®3  per  year ;  Clubs  of  live, 
SI. 75  eacli;  Clubs  of  Sc*  and  over.  §1.50  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  club  of  ten. 

PAY"!  PAY!  PAY  We  pay  liberally,  in  Cask,  all 
who  assist  us  in  extending  tlie  circulation  of  tlie  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— We  want  an  Agent  at  cvcrv 
Rost-Office  in  tlie  United  States.  Send  for  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copy,  and  at  tlie  same  time  give  us  the  addresses  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  friends, at  different  Post-Offices,  to  whom 
we  will  send  copics/ree  and  postage  paid.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE  &  00,, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


AtJKNTS  Wnntod. — New  and  wonderful  **  \ 

Invention,  winds  like  a  clock,  kills  rats,  *U 
gophers,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  throws  them  i  •y-k 
away  and  sols  itself  like  a  flash.  One  trap  & 

terms  to  >•  cents  sent  Ivy  express  ior  SI.  A  d-  V—**  uCHTNIN(T1 

dress  I..  T:t  a  i*  Co.,  !>5  Hereof  St.,  N.  Y.01ty.‘vr-‘'’'  — Uaf.  j 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  s  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each:  Ten  to  nineteen 
copies,  $2.50  each ;  and  twenty  or  more  copies,  $2.25  each. 

Yearly  Subscribers  a.re  entered  as  soon  as 
received,  and  the  papers  sent  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  1 37 1  at  a  year’s  subscript  ion  price. 

This  applies  also  to  all  Premium  List  Subscribers. 


Now  For 


A  Bettes*  <i$!i|Ki>s*ts&a»ity  was 
niever  ©ffered  to  Secure  Spfiea- 
did  PreBBiiiasaas,  ins  Articles  of 
threat  Yalsae  awd  Usetalsiess, 

WITHOUT  MONEY. 

December  is  the  Best  Month  of  all  the 
year  for  making  up  Premium  Clubs. 
Begin  the  work  at  once ,  and  you  will 
obtain  a  Holiday  Grift  worth  having. 
Over  Tesa  TltoaasaBad  other  people 
have  done  this  with  great  satisfaction, and 


Yobb  BBsay  easily  do  the  saniae. 


Cijfitivatoa's, 

Mmisters, 

Teachers, 

JUiBlies. 


i?Ieeha2Bics, 

Mes’chaists, 

iLawyea’8, 

OEildresB, 


here  is  an  excellent  cSsaiice  to  do  a  capital 

thing  for  yourselves,  and  for  others  also . We 

publish  two  first-rate  Journals — beautiful,  valuable, 
full  of  good,  useful,  interesting  reading  matter,  with 
which  we  shall  also  give  at  least  $30,000  in  fine 
Kiigraxingst  every  year.  These  Journals  are : 
American  Agriculturist ,  monthly,  with  44  pages  in 
eaeli  number,  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  weekly,  with 

20  or  34  large  pages  in  each  number . They 

will  please  and  benefit  anybody  who  reads  them 
many  times  more  than  their  cost . But  we  can¬ 

not  go  all  over  the  country  to  show  them — nor  can 
we  aS'ord  to  send  traveling  agents  everywhere, 

while  we  furnish  the  papers  at  so  low  a  price . 

But  we  have  procured  an  abundant  supply  of  first- 
rate  articles — desirable  either  for  one’s  own  use,  or 
for  sale.  They  are  all  of  the  l»est  quality. 
By  large  wholesale  cash  purchases,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  we  get  these 
articles  so  that  we  can  offer  them  free  to  all  our 


friends  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
required  to  show  the  journals,  explain 
their  merits,  and  collect  and  forward  the 
subscriptions.  (See  “Explanatory  Notes” 
below.)  It  is  easy  to  do  this.  Try,  it. 
About  Tea  Tliomsaiinl  I’ersons 
have  already  received  these  premiums  with 
great  satisfaction.  One  or  two  subscribers 
a  day,  for  a  month,  will  secure  the  free  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  very  large  and  valuable  premium, 
or  several  smaller  but  valuable  ones . 

Many  persons  canvass  all  the  time, 
as  a  business,  and  sell  the  premium  articles 
received, and  thus  make  large  wages.  Some 
Ladies,  now  canvassing,  have  each  cleared 
from  $500  to  $3,000  a  year.  Many 
others  have  cleared  $50  to  $300,  by  devot¬ 
ing  but  little  time  to  it.  Many  Clergy¬ 
men  have  collected  names  among  their 
parishioners,  and  secured  the  Cyclopedia, 
Melodeons,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
a  brief  time.  Many  Boys  and  Girls  have 
secured  the  Great  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc. 

. This  has  all  been  done  with  only  one 

paper.  As  we  now  include  both  papers 
in  the  list,  the  canvasser  can  use  both. 

One  or  more  clubs  can  be  raised  at  every 
Post-OiUce.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
•who  ought  to  take  the  papers,  and  will 
take  them,  if  tlie  papers  are  shown  them 

and  they  are  informed  of  their  value . 

¥«U,  SS.S3ASJEK,  may  just  as  well 
attend  to  this  at  your  post-office,  as  any 
one  else,  and  get  the  premium.  Try  If  . 
A  little  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

SSxi5>ismat<M*y  IVotes, 

I&ead  ami  eas’efaSSy  ZSoie 
tlie  following  Stems:  (a)  All  subscribers 
sent  by  one  person  count,  though  from  one  or  a 

dozen  different  Post-offices.  But _ (5)  Tell  us 

with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it 
is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast 
as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any 
time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to  fill  up  your 

list _ (cl)  Send  the  exact  money  with  eaeli 

list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  money  accounts. .  ..(e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a 
portion,  at  least,  should  he  new  names ;  it  is 
partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to 

canvassers . (/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards, 

and  Show-bills,  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  as  they’  are  very 

costly _ (cj)  Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New- 

Yorlt  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable, 
Register  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both 
for  the  postage  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money 
and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  onr  risk. 


[Iu  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the  two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50.] 


N.  it.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper ,  TWO  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  In  tills  way  Premium 
Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  right-hand ,  or  from  the  left-hand 
columns  below,  or  partly  of  both ,  only  excepting  Premium  No.  3?. 


'Fable  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  IleartU  and  Home, 
for  tire  Year  1871. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


..$12  CO 
..  $8  CO 
..$18  00 
. .  $6  00 
.  $12  00 
..$12  00 
$2  75 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ^ 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $14  00 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $18  50 

li— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $;>;>  m 

4— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . $25  50 

a— Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) .  $5  bn 

G— Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) .  55 

7—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel....  *3  in 

8—  Pocket  Knife  ( Smith  dj  Clark ) .  si  -n 

9—  Pocket  Knfie  (do.  do.) .  *■>  rn 

1G—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  *3  .-k 

11— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2  jol 

13—  Tea  Set  Bart’s  best  Silver-plated. . .  5-50  00i 

13—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..ssorn 

14—  Cake  Basket, 

15 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler, 

16—  fee  or  II  ater  Pilcher 

17—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
IS— One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
10  —One  Dozen  Table  lorks 

20 —  Child’s  Cup  uu.j  ..  75 

31  —Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case,  ( George  F.  Hawkes )$3  25 

21—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  (do.  do.)  $5  00 
ti'.i—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-lipped,  (do.  do.)$ 0  CO 
24  —Cadies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)$G  00 

215 —Lozo  Pendulum  Board . <qo  (q 

‘i:\-Amusette . $0,  00 

27—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  $5  CO 
as— Flower  Seedsfor  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  CO 
29  —Garden  Seeds  <£  F  loicer  Bu  lbs  (Selection)  §2  CO 

30—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20(0 

31—  ,Se«  of  Field  Croquet .  $s  00 

3a— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <0  Baker) . $5,5  00 

33 — Seeing  Machine  ' 

34—  Sewing  Machine 

35—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty’s ) .  $14(0 

36  —Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

37—  Melodeon.  4-octave  (G.A.Prince  &  Co.’s)  $67  00 
•.iS—Mclodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

39—  Piano,  Splendid  1-oct.  (Steinway  <Sv  ^,oti-s)$(i25  CO 

40—  Silver  Watch  (American  II atch  Co.) _ $40  00 

41—  Ladies'  Fine  GoldWalch(Am.  Watch  Co.)  $1(0  (ill 
4a— Frank  Wesson's  Breech-loading  Rifle... .  $ro  00 
4:' 

44-  . . . 

in— Double  Bbl.  Gn n,(  Cooper,  Harris  dbll.)$c 0  CO 

i(i—Tool  Chest  (Patterson.  Bros.) . $45  00 

47  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments  $a  00 

48—  Case  of  Mathem  atical  Instruments . $15  CO 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
ut  1  at 


I  •— 

$1.50  $1. 


Or 

Hearth 

and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$3.00  .$2.50 


v  -a,  ^  ‘  u  K  n  1 J  »•••■  s'*'-1  uu 

( Florence ) .  $63  00 

(  Willcox  d-  Gibbs)  _ $5.5  00 


3—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  10  24 

4 — Maynard's  Combination  Gun . $,rr>  00  CO 


49—  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (1  can.  5  Gat.)  »i  CO  9 

50—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Aiercurial) _  $io  CO  18 

51 —  Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . S15  CO 

5 2—  Buckeye  Harvester  Mower .  ..  si 25  00 

53—  Patent  Cylinder  Ptow(R.  If. Allen  <(■  C’o.)SlS  00 

54  —Collins  <£•  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow.  $25  CO 
55 —Hand  Cultivator  ami  Weeder (Comstock)  $0  00 
HO— American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

57—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (I age's) .  $.100 

58—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks’  it  Co.) . $14  00 

59— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

GO —Pocket  Lanterns  (  One  Dozen) .  $!)  00 

CA—Nejo  American  Cyclopaedia  (Appleton’s)$S0  00 
G 2— W  orcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  %  10  00 

63 — Eumelan  Grape  Vine,  No.) . $1  (0 

64 — Kumelan  Grape  Vine.  Extra . $2  CO 


05— Double  Harpoon  Horse  Hay-Fork. 
66— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
07— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

68—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

69—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

70—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

71 —  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Fight  do.  do.  do. 

7 A— Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  advl'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76—  Four  teen  Vols.  XVI to  XXIX 

77—  Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 

78—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


79—  Any  Three  do. 

80—  And  Four  do. 

81—  Any  Five  do. 

82—  Any  Six  do. 

83 — Any  Seven  do. 

84 —  Any  Eight  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


( Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
87— Fourteen  Vols.  X VI  lo  XXIX 
-A  SjO  library  (Your  Choice) 


89— A  §15  Library 
99— A  §20  library 

91 —  A  $25  library 

92—  A  S30  Library 

93—  A  S35  Library 

94—  -1  $40  library 
95  —A  $4  5  Library 

i  50  Library 
860  Library 
S75  library 
8100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


S 


.  $10  CO 
,  $1  75, 

»  $3  to: 

§  $5  25 

$7  DO 
■e-a  $8  75, 
£•£$10  50, 
Sr$12  25 
,§  $14  CO 
$15  75; 

_ $24  Do! 

$2  50 
$5  (  0 
$7  50 
£  $10  00, 
§  $12  50 
ft,  $>15  00 
.  $17  50 

■5  $20  00 

S  $22  50 
^  $23  CO 

.~«$io  no 

&S&15  00; 
SE$20  00; 
£§■$25  Oil! 
7s  $30  00 
•e  .  $35  0Q 
S  £  $  10  00 
a^$45  00 

"£  $.50  00; 

&is$oo  00 

^4  $75  00 

r.S’100  00 


70 

00 

no 

124 

II 

30  j 

22 1 
25  i 
22 
225: 

140 

05 

52 
00 
45 
65 
65 
27 

50 
87 

57 
87 

58 

s; 

53 
22 
0' 
52 
240 
2’ 

240 

70 

51 
291 
400 

1550 
150 
£50 
140 
fO 
240 
110 
190 
:  5 
75! 
82 1 

4 

00 

120 

54 
65 
37 
70 
SO! 
54 1 

31 5 1 
58 


35 

45 

55 

62 

19 

13 

15 

'll 

13 
11 

113 

70 

33 

26 

45 

28 

33 

33 

14 

15 
19 
19 
19 
29 
19 
17 
17 
11 
49 
26 


10 
10 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
9 

7 
6 
6 
3 

15 

8 

SO  |  120 
35  138 

30  I  120 
11  ,  35 
29 
148 
2C0 
520 
75 
175 


70 
40 
120 
75 
05 
28 
38 
16 
29 
38 
75  j  225 
14  |  45 


60 

27 

33 

19 

35 

10 

27 

163 

29 


2  .... 
S  .... 
9  ;  29 
10 
15 
19 
24 
27 
32 
34 
37 
40 


96 

104 

119 

141 

ISO 


100— .1  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  next  page.) 


Every  Pi'emium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufact¬ 
ure.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our 
Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  1 1 ,  21  to  24,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  48,  63,  64,  and  66  to  100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  de- 
livei'ed  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or 
express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Ter¬ 
ritories.— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
[see  next  page.] 
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Full  Description^ 

of  all  tlio  Premiums,  are  given  in  our  October  number, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Read  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles— indeed  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES : 

8,  14>„  Si  —  ls(>ckei  Biuives. 

—here's  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
oflered.  Evejty  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
Wc  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Clark,  ESronxville,  N. 
If.,  tvliose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Yio.  IS. — A.  'fl'nitt  Sett. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces ;  viz.  A  Coffee-Pot ,  two  Teapots ,  a 
Creamer ,  Sugar  and  Slop  Bowl — all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure  work. 
They  are  not,  the  common  silver  -washed  articles,  but  the 
best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white  metal,  so  as 
not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver  coating  may 
chance  to  be  worn  off  m  any  spot  by  long,  hard  usage. — 
These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius  Mart  Mauu= 
facturiug  Co;,  of  Nos.  4  and  0  Burling  Slip, 
New  Stork  City,  and  are  warranted  by  them  to  be  of 
the  best  triple  plate  ;  and  each  piece  bears  their  stamp. 
Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school  man,’'  has  been 
in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing 
its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  up¬ 
on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good- 
looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

,!io.  IS.— Carters  s&heuI  E'Vaiil  «s-  Cilice 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  he  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  13,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  11.  —  Calse  SSaslket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums ;  is  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

Nio.  15. — BSevoSyins*-  BSsslttei*  Cooitos*. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  12. 

TNo.  30. — CDieS's!’*;  Ca«|». — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Mart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keep-sake. 

Nios.  31,  33,  356. — ttlolkl  :  with  ever- 

pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension ,  coin-silver  cases.  —  Premium 
No.  21  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  22  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen.  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No  23  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  If. 
Haivkcs,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  and  good  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  mlny  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

Yio.  3-£L. — ILatlies’  JFsbuc  4«<ti>S«i  S®eas, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Yios.  JS3,  S5-S. — Sewitig  9Ksicliin.es. 

“A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
Jias  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself,  The  Grover  Ss 


j  Maker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  Us 
stitch ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools. 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willeox  &  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  stre::  rth  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household  ;  worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest, -would  yield,  less  taxes,  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  hoard  included,  or  $98  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium  list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
—No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  &  Baker  fflf'g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,  503  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willeox  &  Gibbs  MPg  Co.,  858  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

— Cluttlies  Maclaine. 

—A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clotlies- 
saviiig  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  those  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Maclaine  Co.,  Middlefield, Ct. 

-40.— A  Cwnod  "WtiSeSa. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  Americau  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
arc  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  oiler  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  11  hunting?’' "Ease ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  ful¬ 
lest  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

Yio.  -AH. — BAttlies’  IFine  CrwIUS  Watch. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  if.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

445. — Chest  of  fuJooul  '1'ooHs. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter¬ 
son  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Bow,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very. first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  fire  all  A.  No.  1.  for  practical 

twa,  rnitJ  worth  a  tHozm  o<n»»u>»  For  this  V9 


have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  forall 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  fora  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  wc  offer  is  as  follows  :  1  Tool 
Chest,  $S;  1  Jack  Plane,  $1.75;  1  Smooth  Plane,  $1.50; 
1  Fore  Plane,  $2.25:  1  Handsaw,  22  in.,  $1.75;  1  Com¬ 
pass  Saw,  10  in.,  50cg  Compass,  0  in.,  37c.;  1  Adze-eye 
Hammer,  No.  4,  $1.25  ;  1  Hatchet,  No.  2,  90c.  ;  1  Draw 
Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  1  Try  Square,  6  in.,  70c.;  1  Bevel. 
8  in.,  75c.;  1  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  30c.;  1  Mallet,  30c.; 
1  Pair  of  Pliers  isteel),  5  in.,  00c.;  1  Pair  of  Calipers,  4 
in.,  38c.;  1  Brace,  No.  2,  $2.25  ;  1  Auger  bit,  ea.  %  in.  30c.; 
V*  in.  32c.;  %  in.  45c.;  1  in.  00c.;  1  Center  bit,  ea.  J4  in. 
21c.;  94  in.,  23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  1)4  in.,  35c.;  1)4  in..  40c.; 
0  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  90c.;  3  Gimlet  bits,  assorted,  33c.; 
1  Screw-driver  hit,  25c.;  1  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose, 
do.,  25c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c.;  1  Octagon  Reamer,  30c. ;  1  Taper 
bit,  30c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  ill.,  30c.;  6  in., 
50c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.,  )4  in.,  50c.:  1  in.,  70c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle,  ea.,  )4  in.,  30c.;  in.,  35c.;  94.  in.,  40c.. 
1  ill.,  50c.;  1)4  ill.,  00c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.,  94  in., 
$1 ;  1  in.,  $1.10  ;  1)4  in.,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in.,  70c.; 
1  in.,  80c.;  D4  in.,  90c.;  1  Set  Brad-awls  in  Handles,  $1.35: 
1  Rule,  2  feet,  25c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.,  4  ill.,  14c.;  5  in.,  17c.; 
1  Flat  File,  8  in.,  30c.;  1  Wood  Rasp,  50c.;  1  Soldering 
Copper,  00c.;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.25  ;=$45.00. 

T^ies.  50,  51. — Mercurial  MsEt-ossse^ 
ters. — Woodruff’s  Patent,  made  by  Chas.  Wilder, 
Peterfooro,  N.  M.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  Barometers  so 
portable  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  their  safe  delivery. 
if  not  to  he  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in¬ 
struments  are  about  3  feet  long,  differing  mainly  in  the 
style  of  case,  both  being  supplied  with  Thermometer  and 
Vernier.  A  Barometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land, 
what  it  is  to  sailors  at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather 
to  be  looked  for.  To  us  this  instrument  is  of  more  real 
value,  iii  a  business  way,  than  the  interest  on  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  more  than  pays  its  cost  every  year  ! 

Wo.  '553. — 'File  Great  5>icttionai*y. — 

Worcester’s  Large,  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1,854  three-column  pages,  with  amul- 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  aud 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  iamily.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &;  'I’ilestoBi,  Boston. 

Wos.  4»i»  to  7®. — Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 
il  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid.— — They  are 
profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  at  least  $00,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  thirteen  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXIX.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Wos.  77  to  87. — BB«aasa«8  Woi tones  ol‘ 

tiie  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  00 
to  76  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Wos.  88  t#  Of?. — CSooti  ILIhma-Sos. — 

Ill  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Mousehold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  SS  to  09  may 
seleet  any  books  desired  from  1 110  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  111  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  tne  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  1  ■  forwarded.  Post 
or  Express  paid.  $25  or$50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  wil.  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  male  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end. 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre 
of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  fyST"  Let  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and  through  these 
premiums  get  ail  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

Wo.  lt>®. — General  Koois  Premium, 

—Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cent3  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent,  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent,  at  $1.20 ; 
or  GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1,50.  This  offer  is  only 
for'  clubs  of  25  or  more,  The  boohs  rvill  be  sent  by  mail  pr 
fxrrrm,  prcpaUl  through  by  us, 
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BOOKS  TOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  pvst-yaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture _ .....  _  i  50 

Allen’s  (R.  1,.)  American  Farm  Book . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (it.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  01  Domestic  Animals  .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ’07,  08.’69,&-70,ea..pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
Am. Horticultural  Annual  ’67,’68,’G9,<fc’70,ea,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Guitarist.. .’.  . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier  ..  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussimraull’s  Rural  Economy . .  1  00 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers  ..  ...  .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Carden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlt.ou’s  Crape  Grower's  Guide . .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (R.  \V.)  American  FruitBook .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants... 2  Volumes  f>  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. .  . . .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frencn’s  Farm  Drainage . .  150 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cuiturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cuiturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Cuiturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,$4.00 :  extra  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . .  3  00 

Hoopers’  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  100 

Jaques*  Manual  of  the  House .  .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed.  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Jlow  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  ..  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  IIow  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture  . .  1  50 

Miles  outlie  Horse's  Foot . . 75 

Mohr  oil  the  Grape  Vine . « .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture.. .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  ...  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percherou  Horse.: . .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay) . paper..  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Dee  keeping. . . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  t lie  J)og . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden —  . 100 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  ill  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Stewart’s  (Jolm)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas  Farm  implements  and  Machinery .  l  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 150 

Tobacco  Culture. . 25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . .  1  50 

"Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Pro  lit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth -Closets  and  Earth  Sewage _  _  50 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes,  a  superb 

quarto  volume,  24  lithograph  plates  in  colors .  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes.  . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture  .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . 150 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  .  150 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  ...  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . .  .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep.. .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  12  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . .  10  00 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture . .  10  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets.... .  3  00 

O.  J.  Si  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller...  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLoring&Jenney  12  00 
“  Revie w  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . .  . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  ( Holly j . . . .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bemeut’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Jburr's  Vegetables  of  America .  ..  .  5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiner’s  Hand-Book. . (Holly). . .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (It.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  1  75 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  aide .  1  75 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences.. .  3  GO 

Downing’s  Fruits  stud  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott) . . .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  . .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  amt  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s . .  5  CO 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Yeung  Sportsmen,  8vo, .  3  00 
,F»4er’s  Forest  Tree  CuBwist, ,,  5-  59 


Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow.  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany _ _  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  .  . .  l  75 

Harazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield  s  American  House. Carpenter. .  .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry.... . 1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavhew’s  illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  0j 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . .  ..  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  . .  ..  120 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . .  .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson). .  ••  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  3  parts,  each  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses  .  .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  011  Soiling  Cattle.  ..  .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3  00 

liana’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  .  3  (0 

Register  of  Rural  Aflairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each.  ....  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . 1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . .  . .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . . . . .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . .  .  •  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough.. .  .  .  ■  .  150 

The  Dog ;  Bv  Dinks.  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  6i2  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Iiiiey) .  1  50 

Thomas’ Fruit  Cuiturist. . .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  2  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Allairs .  ^  30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  .  2  CO 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  1  50 

Youman’s  Household  Science  .  2  25 

MANY,  AD  VAN  TAGE  S 

-L* JL  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN 

Depositing  IVloney 

IN  THE 

Mutual  Benefit  Savings  Bank, 

106  NASSAU  ST.,  opp.  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

G.  H.  BENEDICT,  Sec’y.  CIIAS.  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 
RINDLE’S  AGRICULTURAL  STEXMER 

AND  CALDRON.— By  the  use  of  Steamed  Food,  Dairy¬ 
men  admit  the  increase  of  one-third  in 
milk,  and  no  waste  of  fodder.  A  Western 
house  writes  us:  “We  have  keen  using  a 
No.  2  Prindle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steam¬ 
ing  ship  stuff  from  the  mill,  during  which 
time  we  have  fattened  fifty  hogs  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever  fed,  with  less 
than  half  the  cost.” 

The  “Prindle  Steamer”  can  tie  liad  from 
the  subscribers  or  from  any  responsible  deal¬ 
er  in  the  United  States.  It  is  always  suc¬ 
cessful  when  it  lias  a  good  draft,  sets  near 
the  work  to  he  done,  and  lias  plenty  of  water 
at  hand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safety  even  in 
unskilled  hands  is  beyond  a  clou  lit.  One  hundred  have 
lately  been  sold  to  a  bouse  in  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays  (a  book  of  64  pages),  giving  full  ’information 
on  the  subject  of  cooked  and  cooking  food  for  stock,  arc 
forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

JAMES  c.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors,  61 1  &  61G  Market  St,. 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  Successors  to  SAVER Y&  CO.. 
Manufacturers,  Cor.  South  Front  and  Reed  Sts.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

PREMIUMS  which  surpass  all  others  either  for 
beauty  or  intrinsic  value,  an  artistic  Parlor  Chromo 
Picture,  size  10  by  13,  price  $5,  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  a  line 
oil-painting,  will  lie  sent  post  free  to  each  yearly  subscriber 
who  pays  $3  for  Dkmokest’s  Illustrated  Monthly,  the 
Ladies'  Model  Parlor  Magazine.  Or,  for  one  subscription 
to  Demoiiest’s  Monthly  at  $3,  and  Youxot  America  at 
$1.50  tthe  best  Juvenile  Magazine),  will  be  given  Gurney’s 
“Mischievous  Pets,”  after  Carter,  size  16  liy  20,  price  $!0,  to 
include  the  $5  Chromo,  being  $19.50  in  value  for  only  $  1.5 1  in 
money.  Or  for  two  subscriptions  to  Demorest's  Monthly 
for  one  year,  or  one  subscription  for  two  years,  will  be 
given  Gurney's  celebrated  Chromo,  after  Jerome  Thomp¬ 
son's  masterpiece.  “Hiawatha’s  Wooing,”  a  splendid  land¬ 
scape  view,  size  15  liv  25,  price  $15. 

Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway, 
New  York. 

TAXIDERMIST’S  MANUAL. 

Giving  full  instructions  in  blcinning,  _ 

Mounting  ond  Preserving  Birds.  An¬ 
imals.  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Skeletons. 

Insects,  Eggs,  &c.  Sent  bv  mail. 
k  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address' 

S.  A.  Sylvester,  Taxidermist,  M iddleboro’,  Mass. 

C CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE -in  the  Work f ~ 

J  176,872  New  and  Old  Books  on  band. 

Catalogues  Nos  23  to  26,  free.  Send  stamp. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  3  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

WASTED !— AGENTS  everywhere,  to  canvass  for 
John  S.  C.  Abbott’s  forthcoming  book,  “Prussia  and 
tile  Praiuo-Prussian  War.!’  A  live  subject  fora 
wide-awake  canvasser.  Address  B.  B. Russell,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  Wonder 

IvlI.  of  the  Age — Curious  and  amusing.  25  cts.  a  package. 
The  Library  of  Love,  Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  1 
Books  for  50  cts.  Send  to  W.  C.  W kmyss,  3  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

HEAP  SOUTHERN  ES.RMS  on  eary  terms. 

Colony  forming.  Send  for  Circular.  COLUMBIAN 
SOUTHERN  LAND  AGENCY,  33  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

My  Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seed,  lor  the  year  1871,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
or  before  January,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply 
for  it;— those  who  purchased  seed  of  me  last  season  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  without  writing  for  it.  All  my  seed  is  sold  under 
three  warrants—  1st,  that  money  sent  for  seed  shall  reach 
me:  ‘Al,  that  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser: 
8d,  that  the  seed  shall  be  true  to  name.  I  raise  most  of  the 
seed  l  sell,  JAMES  J,  JB,  6RE90RY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


Jg’UST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CULTURIST, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

CULTURE  OF’  WHEAT, 

embracing  a  brief  History  and  Botanical  Description  of 
"WHEAT— with  lull  practical  directions  for  selecting  seed, 
producing  new  varieties,  and  cultivating  on  different  kinds 
of  soils. 

Finely  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  character. 


Every  Farmer  who  can  spare  half  an  acre  for  a  patch  of 
"W II EAT,  should  own  a  copy  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
large  cultivator.  Contains  432  pages,  post  octavo.  Brice  $2. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOO  BE,  PdWner. 
_  _  _  _  41  Park  How,  New  York. 


W 


E  ARE  SELLING  TO-DAY,  .Nov.  lltli,  the 

!iA.Vl)  GRANT  RONDS  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  R.  It,  at  $145  Each, 

They  are  Coupon  Bonds  of  $1,000  each,  payable  in  April 
and  October.  They  pay  7  per  cent,  interest  arid  run  twenty 
years.  They  are  received  for  their  face  and  accrued  interest 
by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  In  payment  of  their  Lands. 

DeHAVEN  &  BRO.,  Bankers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND 


IiYCOBPOBATED  15*51. 


BERKSH 


OF  PITTSFIELD 


THOS.  F.  PLUNKETT, 

President. 

JAMES  FRANCIS, 

V  ice-Prcsiclent. 


BENJ,  CHICKERING, 

Secretary. 

EDWARD  B0LTW00D, 

Treasurer. 


Failure  to  Pay  Premium  does  not  Forfeit 
t8i©  Policy  at  any  Time  ;  but  the  Policy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  the  Premiums  already  paid  are  fully 
earned  by  the  cost  of  insurance.  Should  the  assured  die 
within  the  period  of  continued  insurance,  the  FuJll 
Amount  of*  tli©  Policy  will  be  Paid,  the  same  as 
if  all  Premiums  had  been  paid  when  due,  except  that  the 
Premiums  overdue  and  unpaid  will  be  deducted. 

Examples.— Claims  actually  paid  under  this  feature : 

JAMES  JOYCE,  of  New  York,  insured  for 
§1,000,  died  Pour  Months  after  his  Premium 
was  Duo  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid,  $1,000,  less 
one  Semi-Annual  Premium. 

MAJXIMIUHIAN  MECKEL,  of  Cleveland, 
insured  for  $1,000,  died  Nine  Mouths  after  his 
Premium  was  One  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
§1*000,  less  one  Premium. 

SAMUEL  W.  MASON,  of  Concord,  insured  for 
§1,000,  died  Thirteen  Months  after  bis  Pre¬ 
mium  was  "Due  and  Unpaid.  Amount  paid, 
$1,000,  less  two  Premiums. 

This  feature  is  absolutely  Secured  to  t lie 
Policy  Holder  by  a  Law  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  GUARAN¬ 
TEEING  EVERY  DAY’S  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PAID  FOR. 

PURELY  MUTUAL. 

All  the  Profits  Belong  to  the  Policy  Holders, 
and  are  divided  Annually  among  Policies  in  force  two 
years.  Dividends  paid  annually  in  cash,  or  used  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance. 

Economical  management;  safe  investments;  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives  ;  prompt  and  honorable  settlements ;  liberal 
conditions  of  travel  and  residence. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WAITED). 

For  information,  apply  at  the  home  ollice,  or  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  General  Agents: 

E.  J.  FOSS  &  E.  A.  GAMWELL, 

90  1-3  Washington  St„  Boston. 
J.  II.  FRANCIS,  371  Broadway,  Now  York. 

IV.  II.  GRAVES,  339  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS  &  MASON,  S49  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McAVOY  &  SMITH,  Otto,  N.  Y. 

HINE  &  HILLMAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GREENE  &  TILFORD,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  S.  WHEELER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  PEARL,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  S.  COFFIN,  Providence,  R.  I. 


With  Indicator  and  all  the  latest  improvements.  Price  $60. 
For  circular  and  sample  Stocking,  address,  enclosing  stamp, 
tlAS,  p,  ORNE,  Gen’)  Ag’t,  m  Chestnut  St.,  Phil’s,  Pa, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[December, 


INTERESTING  TO  EVERY  LOVER  OF  MUSIC. 


Showing  how  a  Three-page  piece  of  Music  can  be  bought  for  less  than  Two  Cents. 


WHAT  iS  PETERS  DOING? 

The  “Season,"  the  New-York Amusement  Programme, 

says:  “  Peters,  the  New-York  Music  Publisher,  599  Broadway,  is  doing  more  to  promote 
tlie  divine  art  of  music  than  any  other  of  our  American  publishers— in  fact,  he  beats  the 
world  on  his  cheap  Music  Publications.  His  Musical  Ma&azine  is  fast  becoming  a 
‘  household  word,’  and  is  really  indispensable  to  every  lover  of  music.  No  wonder  music¬ 
al  people  are  going  wild  over  it,  as  eacli  number  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen  songs  and 
Pieces  of  really  line  music,  by  such  well-known  authors  as  J.  R.  Thomas,  Bishop,  Hays, 
Kinkei,  etc..,  any  single  piece  being  worth  more  than  Mr.  Peters  asks  for  the  entire  lot. 
Think  of  it,  ye  musicians,  -who  have  been  paying  from  30  to  50  cents  apiece  for  music,  and 
remember  that  every  number  of  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  will  give  you  four  or  five 
beautiful  songs,  three  or  four  quartets,  and  four  or  five  splendid  piano  pieces  for  the  small 
Bum  of  thirty  cents.  If  this  is  not  revolution,  what  is  it?  Specie  payment  is  nowhere.” 

CAN  PETERS  DO  IT? 

Tho  New-York  Weekly  says:  “What  has  long  been  needed  has  at 
length  appeared.  A  first-class  musical  magazine.  A  magazine  not  merely  so  much  print¬ 
ing  and  paper,  but  a  work  combining  quantity  with  quality.  A  work  for  which  the  public 
can  subscribe  with  as  much  confidence  in  its  unpublished  numbers  as  they  now  do  m  sub¬ 
scribing  for  a  ‘  Weekly,'  or  a  'Harper.'  Such  a  work  is  ‘  Peters’  Musical  Monthly.’ 

“  The"  publisher  had  the  prestige  of  his  name  in  beginning  his  new  enterprise,  and 
1  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  ’  well  sustains  the  world-wide  reputation  of  his  house.” 

A  HANDSOME  PRESENT. 

How  many  people  are  puzzling  their  brains  over  what  they  shall  give  some  lady  friend  1 
There  are  plenty  of  articles  that  can  be  bought;  but  the  trouble  is,  what  will  be  a  proper 
present  for  a  young  man  to  give  some  other  body's  sister  ?  A  hundred  things  might  be 
selected,  and  not  one  as  appropriate  as  a  year’s  subscription  to  Peters’  Musical  Monthly. 

Music  is  always  in  order.  It  makes  a  delicate,  arehned  present,  and  something  that  any 
lady  can  accept  from  a  gentleman  friend.  A  present  of  this  kind  will  cause  a  twelve-folu 
pleasure  to  the  party  receiving  it,  and  cause  you  to  be  thanked  and  looked  tor  as  a  regular 
monthly  visitor.  Or,  you  can  let  the  giver  be  unknown.  We  can  keep  a  secret,  it  yon 
want  us  to,  You  can  thus  make  a  useful  present,  and  enjoy  the  surprise  it  will  create. 


We  give  the  contents  of  October,  November,  and  December  numbers  of  Peters’ 
Musical  Monthly,  and  a  glance  at  the  authors  will  show  the  superior  quality  of  the 
music  we  furnish  our  subscribers.  In  fact,  the  names  of  all  the  leading  Song  and  In¬ 
strumental  writers  will  he  found  as  contributors  to  what  may  he  safely  called  the 
cheapest  music  ever  published.  It  will  also  ho  seen  that  each  number  contains  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pieces  of  music,  and  that  wo  arc  really  furnishing  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  two  hundred  pieces  of  music,  to  every  yearly  subscriber— that  is,  a 
piece  of  music  for  every  other  day  in  the  year ;  and  while  our  subscribers  are  paying 
one-and-a-lialf  cents  apiece  for  all  this  music,  others,  less  careful  of  their  money,  are 
buying  tho  same  music  in  sheet  form  and  printed  from  the  same  plates ,  at  from  thirty 
cents  to  sixty  cents  apiece, 

No.  38.— CONTENTS  OF  OCTOBER  NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Truly  vours.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  "Will  S.  Hays.— Papa,  come  help  me  across  the  dark 
River.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— The  World  is  full  of  Beauty  when  the  Heart  is 
full  of  Love.  Song.  Donizetti. — Eyes  of  laughing,  loving  Blue.  Song  and  Chorus.  By 
Philip  Phillips.— We  won’t  leave  the  Farm.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— Cast  thy  Bur¬ 
den  on  the  Lord.  Quartet.  By  Juch.— Jesus  and  the  Children.  Duet  or  Chorus.  By 
Dressier.— Speak  the  Truth.  Sacred  Song.  By  Dressier.— Halte  Militaire. .  Polka  du  Bi¬ 
vouac.  By  Detta.— Falling  Leaves  Polka.  By  Goote.— Christine  Nilsson’s  favorite  Schot- 
tische.  By  Mack.— Floating  Breezes.  Vale  Sentimentale.  By  Kinkei. 

No.  39.— CONTENTS  OF  NOVEMBER  NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Lord,  teach  me  how  to  pray!  Sacred  Song  and  Quartet.  W.  V.  Wallace.— If  yon’ve  a 
Father’s  Love  for  your  Child.  Temperance  Song.  By  Martin.— Meet  me,  Nannie,  Ibluc- 
eyed  Nannie.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Tucker.— Where  art  thou  now?  Eng.  and  Ger.Text. 

By  Juch.— I’m  sittiug  by  the  Window.  Love.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Will  S.  Hays.— Sol¬ 
dier’s  Farewell.  Quartet  for  male  voices.  From  the  German.— Gentle  Zephyr.  Quartet. 

By  Mortimer.— Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit.  Quartet.  By  Dressier.— Why  do  we  mourn 
departed  Friends?  Arranged  from  Wrigjiton.— Songs  of  Praise  the  Angels  sing.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Hymn.  By  Dressier.— Sunbeam  Waltz.  By  Harmistoun.— Sweet  Sixteen  Polka. 

By  Schilling.— Perle  d’Amerique.  Valse  Brillante.  l!y  Kinkei.— King  William's  Lancers. 
With  Figures.  By  Dressier. 

No.  40.— CONTENTS  OF  DECEMBER  NO.-Price,  30  Cts. 

Fear  not !  or.  There’s  Pardon  for  us  all.  Sacred  Song.  By  J.  Cox.— Sweetest  Love,  I'll 
not  forget  thee.  Ballad.  By  Emmet.— Little  dimpled  Hands.  Song  and  Chorus.  By 
Persley.— Meet  me  again  to-morrow.  Bessie.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Persley.— Sunshine  on 
tlie  Sea.  Ballad.  By  Tucker.— He  sleeps  'neatli  the  Shade  of  the  Willow.  Trio  or  Chorus. 

By  Martin.— The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Christmas  Hymn.  By  Reicliardt.— Merry  Christmas. 
Sunday-school  Hymn.  By  Dressier.— See  the  Leaves  around  us  falling  Sacred.  By  La 
Haehe’.— ' Through  another  Year  conducted.  New-Year's  Hymn.  By  Reis.— Pleasant 
Memories  Waltz.  Bv  Brown.— Sweet  Music.  Transcription.  By  Baum  bach  .—Driven 
from  Home  Waltz.  By  Dressier.— Nobody’s  Darling  Waltz.  By  Dressier.— Damask  Rose. 

By  Mack. 

We  devote  all  our  space  to  music ;  giving  in  each  month's  issuo  thirty-six  full-size 
pages  of  music,  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  eight  pages  of  reviews  of  new  music, 
books,  etc.,  on  tinted  paper.  The  music  pages  are  numbered  separately,  so  that  they  j 
can  be  detached  and  bound  into  a  yearly  volume  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  I 
music  pages,  nearly  two  inches  thick,  (or  better  still,  into  two  half-yearly  volumes, 
as  a  yearly  volume  is  actually  so  bulky  that  it  is  apt  to  break  the  rack  of  the  piano.) 

Giving  so  much  valuable  matter  for  such  a  small  sum.  we  deem  it  necessary  to  explain 
how  we  can  do  it.  It  is  in  this  way :  We  are  largely  engaged  In  publishing  sheet-music, 
and  frequently  turn  out  as  many  as  two  hundred  new  issues  in  a  6ingle  month.  Among 
these  pieces  are  many  valuable  compositions  which  only  need  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  be¬ 
come  immensely  popular.  The  difficulty  of  introducing  new  music  to  the  musical  public 
gives  our  reasons  for  starting  Peters’ Musical  Monthly,  and  the  chance  It  gives  to 
Introduce  our  new  publications,  explains  how  we  can  afford  to  give  so  much  for  so  little 
money.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  expect  to  make  money  off  of  our  circulation.  We  can  not 
do  It,  if  we  wanted  to,  as  we  give  too  much  to  make  on  It.  We,  however,  make  ample 
profit  out  of  the  Immediate  after  sale  op  the  music,  which  we  never  could  have  intro¬ 
duced  m  any  other  way,  except  by  enormous  outlays  for  expensive  advertising. 

Some  twenty  thousand  well-to-do  families  are  taking  advantage  of  our  magazine 
lo  lay  in  a  bountiful  supply  of  new  music,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  add  as  many  more 
names  to  our  list,  at  the  same  rates ;  once  fifty  thousand  names  on  our  list,  and  we  shall 
begin  to  think  it  time  to  close  our  books  to  new  comers  at  any  such  prices,  as  there  must  bo 
a  limit  to  this  almost%free  gift  of  music,  or  we  would  in  the  end  defeat  our  own  object, 
namely,  the  after  sale  of  the  music.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  gladly  enroll  all  the  names 
we  can,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  our  cash  and  club  rates,  whereby  you  may  mate¬ 
rially  lessen  your  own  subscription.  Remember  !  three  copies  f»r  nine  dollars,  and  one 
flee  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club. 


A  Trial  Trip  We  will  send  four  numbers  of  Peters’  Musical  Monthly, 
(January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1871,)  on  receipt  of  §1 ;  or  January  to  June, 
six  months,  for  $1.50 ;  or  four  back  numbers  for  1870,  (our  own  selection,  )for  75  cents; 
two  back  numbers,  (our  own  selection,)  for  40  cents  ;  single  numbers,  30  cents.  We 
say  “  our  own  selection,”  as  we  are  compelled  to  keep  a  heavy  stock  of  hack  numbers 
on  hand,  and  by  making  our  own  selection,  we  can  keep  our  stock  even,  and  prevent 
running  out  of  single  numbers.  Wo  would  state  that  each  number  is  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  and  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  picking  them  blindfold,  and  presenting  any 
month’s  issue  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest. 

Any  Music-Teacher,  whose  orders  from  us  at  professional  rates  amount 
to  ten  dollars  during  tin;  year,  will  he  presented  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Peters* 
Musical  Monthly  for  the  current  year.  Teachers  whose  orders  from  us  will  entitle  them 
to  tliis  offer  must  notify  us  of  their  ivish  to  secure  a  subscription,  in  order  to  have  their 
names  put  on  our  list. 

News-dealers  supplied  witli  Peters’  Musical  Monthly  direct,  or  through  the  American 
News  Company.  Large  posters  arc  furnished  each  month,  and  extra  copies  for  posting 
will  he  sent  on  application. 

THE  REASON  WHY  WE  TURN  OUT  SO  MANY  POPULAR 

PIECES. 

We  have  for  years  past  controlled  the  mss.  of  most  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  probably  the  only  American  publisher  able  to  keep  up  a  magazine  like  ours, 
and  supply  each  month  such  a  large  selection  of  really  first-class  "copy-right  music  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  making  expensive  yearly  contracts  with  such  writers  as  Geo.  W.  Persley,  Will 
S.  Hays,  Kinkei,  and  others,  that  we  are  ourselves  enabled  to  do  so.  We  receive  daily, 
mss.  from  well-known  authors,  which  other  publishers  would  give  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
possess,  and  which  we  control  by  our  contracts,  but  do  not  put  in  Peters’  Musical 
Monthly,  as  we  have  only  space  lor  twelve  to  fifteen  pieces  a  month,  and  take  good  care 
to  pick  out  only  the  very  best  for  our  subscribers.  Qur  catalogue  is  filled  with  popular 
music,  .earlv  all  of  which  has  first  appeared  in  our  Monthly  ;  for  instance,  “Driven  from 
Home,”  “  Write  me  a  Letter,”  "Nora  O’Neal,”  “  Shamus  O’Brien,”  “Let  the  Dead  and  the 
Beautiful  rest,”  “Little  Brown  Church,”  “Little  Feet  so  white  and  fair,"  “Papa,  come 
help  me  across  the  dark  River,”  etc.,  etc...  etc.  And  in  the  instrumental  lino  we  could  men¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  pieces  by  Kinkei,  Wyman,  Bcclit,  Faclier,  etc.  In  a  word,  our  facilities 
have  enabled  us  to  make  hits  with  every  issue,  while  other  musical  papers  (or  rather. 
advertising  sheets)  have  seldom  or  ever  been  successful  in  tarnishing  music  that  afterward 
became  popular.  And  why  is  it?  Because  most  of  these  papers  are  published  in  out-of. 
the-way  places,  and  by  publishers  icith  small  capital  and  business,  who  are  unable  to  offer 
the  best  t criters  a  sufficient  inducement  to  warrant  them  in  refusing  yearly  offers  and  a, 
steady  market  for  all  their  compositions.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  compelled  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  they  can  get.  Some  two  or  three  musicians  are  engaged  to  write  a  piece  a  month, 
and  in  it  goes,  let  it  he  good  or  bad.  They  are  all  published  to'make  money  off  their  circu¬ 
lation,  and  the  publishers  can  not  afford  to  make  heavy  outlays  for  their  music,  preferring 
to  give  quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  careful  reader  will  he  enabled  from  the  lorogo- 
ing  to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  Peters’  Musical  Monthly  and  all  other  musical 
papers  or  magazines.  The  next  question  is,  to  get  a  copy.  This  can  he  done  by  sending 
direct  to  us,  or  by  giving  any  news-dealer  thirty  cents,  mul  telling  him  to  order  it  for  yon. 
You  will,  however,  have  time  by  sending  direct  to  J.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway,  New  York. 
Post-Office  Box,  5129. 

Peters’  Musical  Monthly  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  in  advance, 
and  is  exactly  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  American  Agriculturist  or  Demorest's 
Monthly.  Terms,  $1.50,  for  a  volume  of  six  months,  or  $3  a  year. 


PETERS’  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  tbs  following  choice  collections  of  Piano  Music, 
which  we  are  issuing  in  uniform  shape,  price,  and  binding.  The  Music  is  selected 
with  great  care  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  popular  Songs  and  Piano  Pieces  by 
such  authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkei,  Bishop,  Wyman,  Pacher,  Danks,  Keller,  "W (Fo¬ 
ster,  Beclit,  Harmistoun,  etc.  Price  for  each  "Volume,  $1.75  in  Boards ;  $2  in  Cloth  ; 
$2.50  Gilt.  Mailed  free  of  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

VOCAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Shining  Lights — 'A  choice  collection  of  Sacred  Songs. 

Golden  Leaves— Yol.  I  and  II.  A  collection  of  Songs  and  Choruses  by  the 
“Prince  of  SongWriters,”  Will.  S.  Hays. 

Hearth  and  Home— a  collection  of  Favorite  Songs,  by  Henry  Tucker,  Palm¬ 
er,  Bishop,  etc. 

Fireside  Echoes— a  collection  of  beautiful  nomo  Songs,  such  as  “Papa 
come  Help  me,”  “  Little  feet  so  white  and  fair,”  “  Driven  from  Home,”  “  My  Trundle 
Bed,”  etc. 

Sweet  Sounds — a  collection  of  favorite  Ballads,  by  popular  authors. 

Priceless  Gems— Containing  a  selection  of  Songs  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  usual  run  of  popular  Ballads. 

INSTRUMENTAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Fairy  Fingers— Easy  Piano  Pieces  for  Small  Hands,  by  Bcclit. 

Magic  Circle— Easy  Piano  Pieces  for  Small  Hands,  by  J.  Harmistoun, 

Young  Pianist— A  collection  of  favorite  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Sckottisches,  et«., 
for  Young  Players. 

Pearl  Drops — A  choice  collection  of  Dance  Music  suitable  for  Young  Players. 

Musical  Recreations— Containing  selections  from  Kinkei, Mack,  Wyman, 
Pacher,  etc. 

Pleasant  Memories— Containing  pieces  of  Moderate  Difficulty  by  well- 
known  authors. 

Golden  Chi  mes — A  collection  of  brilliant  Parlor  Music  by  Charles  Kinkei. 

Brilliant  Gems— a  splendid  collection  of  Piano  pieces  by  Allard.  Vilbrc, 
Pacher,  etc. 

These  works  are  compiled  with  great  care.  They  are  printed  from  full-size  Music 
plates,  and  contain  from  $12  to  $15  worth  of  Music  in  each  Volume. 

Address  j.  L.  PETERS,  Music  Publisher, 

[P.  O.  Box  5429.]  599  Broadway,  New  YorJto 


Sample  copies  arc  3©  cents — and  we  desire  every  musician  who  sees  this  So  send  for  a  copy — for  it  is  only 
by  seeing  Peters’  Musical  Monthly  that  yon  can  Judge  of  its  real  merit.  Should  you  think  3©  cents  too 
much  to  test  its  value— send  a  smaller  sum.  We  want  you  to  see  it  and  would  prefer  sending  you  a  num¬ 
ber  at  your  own  price,  rather  than  Biot  have  it  reach  you.  Take  a  copy  along  with  you  when  canvassing 
for  the  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home.  Our  C?o4h  and  Premium  rates  are  very  liberal. 
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DAIRYMEN 


BUY  THE 


Iron-Clad  Milk  Can. 


The  above  out  represents  the  bottom  of  this  Can.  It  is 
made  in  one  piece,  therefore  doing  away  with  all  bottom 
supports  and  outside  hoops,  which  are  always  leaking  and 
having  to  be  repaired.  This  Bottom  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  leak  or  give  out  under  any  circumstances. 
For  sale  by  all  Tinners.  Stock  and  Trimmings  for  sale  by 
the  IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

42  and  44  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

P.  S.— The  Cover  will  be  illustrated  and  described  in  next 
month’s  issue  of  this  paper. 

GALE’S  FEED  CUTTERS." 

For  Hay,  Straw,  or  Stalks. 

Not  to  l»e  jtnid  lor  until  tried. 

12  sizes,  $8  to  $22.  Easy  to  cut  by  hand  from  30  to  130  bush¬ 
els  an  hour.  Will  cut  by  horse  power  for  5  to  10  horses  in  one 
minute. 

From  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1870:  “The 
Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter  is  decidedly  the  best  for  hand- 
power.  Stables  in  New  York  cut  all  the  feed  (by  hand;  for 
100  horses  in  an  hour.” 

From  J.  B.  Baker,  Thornsdale,  Pa.:  “  Can  do  more  work 
with  your  No.  5  Cutter  ($22)  with  one  horse,  than  I  can  with 
4  horses  on  a  Burdick  National  Telegraph,  that  cost  me  $100. 
Light  work  with  yours  to  cut  for  100  head.” 

From  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  “  My  men  praise  the  Cop¬ 
per  Strip  Cutter  we  have  used  two  years,  and  prefer  it  to  ail 
others.” 

From  TnosiAS  Finch,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  O. :  “  With  your 
No.  A  Cutter  ($14)  I  cut  all  the  hay  for  50  horses  and  cattle 
for  a  day  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  easily.'' 

Horace  Greeley  says:  “I  have  used  the  Copper  Strip 
Feed  Cutter  two  winters.  It  suits  me  admirably.” 

Joseph  Harris,  in  American  Agriculturist,  June,  1870, 
says:  “  Gale’s  Copper  Strip  Machine  will  cut  in  two  or  three 
minutes  all  the  hay  a  team  will  eat  at  a  meal.  It  is  mere 
child's  play  to  turn  it." 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  94  Beekman  Street,  New  Fork;  or 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  01  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Holbrook’s  Paten!  Swivel  Plows. 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

These  Plows  leave  no  “  dead  furrows,”  “  no  ridges,”  and 
give  an  even  surface  for  the  Mowing  Machine,  Hay  Tedder, 
and  Rake.  They  turn  sod  ground  flat  5  to  10  inches  deep, 
disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  will  not  clog.  Eight  sizes, 
from  a  one-horse  garden  plow,  to  a  6-cattle  plow.  Change¬ 
able  mould-beards  for  sod  and  stubble.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOW  AND  CULTIVATOR  HANDLES. — 
Manufacturers  of  Plows  will  do  well  to  try  our  White 
Oak  Handles.  Planed  up  or  in  the  rough.  "Side  bent  to 
order.”  Send  for  Price-List. 

GRAY  &  REYNOLDS,  Addison,  N.Y. 

Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor¬ 
ghum.  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.;  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Self-Acting  Sates, 

Nicholson's  Patent  Self-Acting  Carriage  Gates 

and  Self-Shutting  Hand  Gates  are  the  latest  improved  and 
best  in  tlie  world. 

For  illustrated  Circulars  and  Price-list  send  to  the 

American  Gate  Company,  Cleveland,  0. 

Richardson’s  Friction  Horse-Powers. 

Two  sizes.  Weight,  500  and  800  lbs.  Will  run  Thresher, 
Buzz  or  Drag-saw,  Cotton  Gin,  etc.  The  cheapest  and  best 
Horse-Power  ever  made.  Price,  $00  and  $80.  Agents 
Wanted.  A.  F.  JENNINGS  &  CO..  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

QT  ITTLE  GIANT  LEVER  HORSE-POW E R.  — 
-H  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap,  easv  for  horses.  Will 
do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William  st.,  New  York. 


kHOLBROOK’S  PATENT 

REGULATOR  SEED  DRILL 


Won  the  Highest  Prize  at  the  IV. 
State  Trial,  1870. 

A  perfect  hand-machine  for  sowing  with  regularity  and 
in  proper  quantity.  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Turnip,  Parsnip, 
Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom-corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  Is 
simple,  durable,  and  easy  to  operate.  The  seed-conductor 
being  enamelled  white  inside,  shores  the  seed  as  it  drops 
to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure.  All  springs,  slides,  reeds 
and  brushes  being  dispensed  with,  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Price,  12.00  each.  Boxed  singly,  or  six  in  a  box. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^■HEELER’S  PATENT 

ANTI-SNOWBALL  PAD, 

For  the  prevention  of  hailing  and  slipping. 
Every  owner  of  a  horse  needs  this  pad. 
Made  of  the  best  of  rubber ;  easily  adjusted 
or  removed;  does  not  cover  the  frog  ;  can¬ 
not  injure  the  hoof,  as  no  nails  are  used; 
will  lit  any  foot  without  removing  the  shoe, 
and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  several  sea¬ 
sons.  Price  $1.50  per  pair. 

For  sale  at  all  first-class  saddlery  and 
hardware  stores.  A  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade. 

CHAS.  L.  WHEELER, 
Custom-house  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Galvanized  Gable  Fencing. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Cheap,  effective,  durable.  More  yards  and  greater  strength 
than  same  weight  of  solid  wire.  Large  quantities  erected. 
Average  cost  $4  per  100  yards  Cable.  Liberal  terms  to  large 
buyers.  Send  for  Circular  to  PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

Shops,  17th  &  Coates  Sts.;  Offices:  14  N.  5th  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  42  Clift'  St.,  New  York. 

FI ill.  HEMP.  RAJHI  H. 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  JOHN  W.  QUINCY’, 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  MachinO  Co., 
98  William  St.,  New  York. 

TO  FARMERS. 

If  you  want  the  best  Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn-Stalk  Cutter, 
or  the  best  Corn  Sheller  (right  hand),  or  a  Root  Cutter;  a 
Boiler,  or  a  Steamer  for  cooking  food  for  Stock,  or  any  tiling 
for  use  on  your  farm  or  in  your  household,  send  to  J.  R. 
DECATUR  &  CO.  for  Price-List  and  Circulars, 

197  Water  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


H 


ORSE  POWERS  for  all  purposes.  Best  made. 

FARM  MILLS  with  French  Burr-Stones.  Horse 

Power  or  Steam. 

SJUGAR  CANE  MILLS  and  Evaporators.  Write 

for  circulars.  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y". 


MONEY 
E  AS  I  L Y 
MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key 
Check  Outfit. 

Circulars  Free. 


TRINIDAD  ASPHALTIC  PAVEMENT. 

For  Streets,  Carriage  Ways,  Walks,  Floors,  etc. 

K.  YV.  RANNEY,  Patentee. 

One  continuous  piece,  not  injured  by  heat  or  frost.  Im¬ 
pervious  to  grass,  water,  and  noxious  vapors.  Town,  Coun¬ 
ty,  State,  and  Individual  Rights  for  sale.  Also  the  “  Patent 
Trinidad  Asphaltic  Cement,"  with  which  every  one  can  lay 
his  own  pavement.  Send  for  Circular  to  E.  W.  RANNEY, 
General  Agent,  440  West  23d  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

GALE’S  VEGETABLE  SLICER, 

Prices,  $13  to  $30. 

Cuts  fine  or  coarse  for  Cattle  or  Sheep,  a  bushel  of  Turnips, 
Carrots  or  Potatoes,  in  1  or  2  minutes,  turned  by  a  boy.  Very 
easy  xoork.  Not  to  be  paid/or  until  tried.  Agents  wanted. 

Send  for  Circular.  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.: 

94  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

AGENTS  LOOK!— $12  a  day  made,  selling  Universal 
Knife  Sharpener  and  other  Wares.  Sample  25  cents. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.f  Worcester,  Mass. 


NEEDHAM’S 

PATENT 

“  SEWING-MACHINE  STARTER,” 

For  starting  machines  always  In  the  right  direction,  with 
the  foot  in  position,  for  working  the  treadle. 

NO  SEWING-MACHINE  IS  PERFECT  WITHOUT  IT. 

The  attention  of  sewing-machine  operators  generally,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  sewing-machines,  Is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  above-named  device. 

THE  STARTER 

requires  but  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  foot  to  start  the  machine. 
Always  starts  the  machine  in  the  right  direction. 

Will  not  go  backward  unless  required. 

Avoids  the  necessity  of  taking  the  hands  oft'  the  work  to 
start  the  wheel. 

In  turning  corners,  plaiting,  and  sewing  without  basting, 
is  indispensable  and  invaluable. 

Will  save  to  a  daily  operator  in  one  week,  in  time  and  In 
economy,  in  needles  and  thread,  its  cost, 

YVith  care,  is  as  durable  as  the  machine  itself. 

YY’ill  be  found  to  be  almost  as  serviceable  to  experienced 
operators  after  using  it  as  to  beginners. 

In  manufacturing  establishments  will  be  of  great  service 
as  a  teacher  and  help  to  new  hands  and  unskilled  operators, 
as  well  as  a  great  economy. 

The  price  of  the  Starter  is  $4,  and  parties  living  within 
reach  of  us,  or  our  agents,  can  have  it  applied  to  their  ma¬ 
chines  at  that  price ;  or,  on  receipt  of  $4,  we  will  forward 
it  by  express,  witli  lull  directions  as  to  attachment.  Any 
person  can  apply  it  in  ten  minutes. 

The  Starter  is  now  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  “Wheeler 
&  YVilsou,”  “Elliptic”  "Florence,’  “Howe,”  “  Grover  & 
Baker,”  “Singer,”  “YVillcox  &  Gibbs.”  “  Weed,"  and 
“Blees”  machines,  and  can  also  he  applied  to  any  other 
sewing-machine  manufactured  whenever  the  sale  and  use  of 
such  other  machines  will  justify  our  getting  up  the  necessary 
patterns  to  fit  them. 

A  liberal  discount  will  he  made  to  sewing-machine  agents, 
or  to  any  other  parties  desiring  to  buy  in  quantities. 
Terms— In  all  eases,  cash  on  delivery. 

Apply  to  or  address 

NEEDHAM’S  PATENT  SEWING-MACHINE  STARTER. 
No.  802  Broadway,  (5  doors  above  17tli  St.,) 

New-Y’ork  City. 

TKT  €.  STIUES’ 
-7M  O  PATENT  TOE 
AND  INSTEP 
STRETCHER.  —  The 

iiest  and  only  permanent 
Cure  for  Corns  and  Bunions 
is  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
the  Boot  or  Stioe  upon 
them.  This  may  he  effectu¬ 
ally  done  by  the  Toe  and 
Instep  Stretcher  illustrated 
above.  Over  $25,000  worth 
have  already  been  sold. 

Combined  Toe  and  Instep.  ^ 

performing  the  operation  ot  the  other  two  in  one, 

of  !. 

Instep, 

Express. _ _ . 

When  ordering,  send  size  of  Boot  or  Shoe. 

Address  N.  C.  STILES, 

Middletown,  Conn, 

India  StaMuer  CJIoves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt-Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
shor 

Gauntlet: 

byGOOI _ _ _ 

way,  New  Y’ork,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Good9 


certain  cure  ior  toan-uncum,  caappeu  nanus,  uie.  I.atins 
ort,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents’ short,  $1.75 
umtlets,  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
•  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M'E’G  CO..  No.  205  Broad 


FRANK  MILIdER’S 

Leather  Preservative  and  Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking  for 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Frank  Miller’s  prepared  Harness  Oil 
Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  &c.;  by  the  use  of 
these  articles  one-half  may  be  added  to  the  durability  of 
leather.  For  sale  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

FRANK  MILLER  &  CO.,  IS  &  20  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


HAWKES’  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN.— No 

Inkstand  required.  One  filling  writes  12  hours.  Send 
stamp  for  Circular.  Also  other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Sent  by 
mail.  Pens  repaired  for  59  ets.  GEO.  F.  HAWKES, 

Manufacturer,  61  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

fA  IRLS,  BOYS,  MOTHERS,  AND  FATHERS, 

wH  will  each  find  The  Phrenological  Journal  one  of 
the  very  best  Magazines  now  published.  Only  $3  a  year. 
Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  WANT 

SUPPLIED. 

A  New  Water  Pipe  ! 

A  cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  metal  pipe  for 
conducting  water  into  dwellings,  to  be  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  This  pipe  can  be  had  at  pSO  percent  less  in 
cost  than  JLcani  Pipe  of  the  same  strength,  and  10  per 
cent  less  th  in  Galvanized  Iron  Pipe  of  the  same 
bore,  and  transportation  will  cost  but  one-lialf.  Satisfacto¬ 
ry  testimony  can  be  given  that  water  conducted  by  this  pipe 
is  much  superior,  by  a  great  percentage  in  purity,  to  that  car¬ 
ried  by  eitner  lead  or  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This  pipe  can 
be  worked  and  soldered  by  numbers  the  same  as  lead  pipe. 
Please  send  for  circulars. 

NEW  YORK  LEAD  CO. 

63  and  65  Centre  Si.,  New  York. 


Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine. 

Tlie  oldest,  most  practical,  and  tlie  Ibest. 

1  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it  from  the 
Machine  till  it  is  finished  .—Burke  L  Fitzgerald,  Canaan, 

Me . The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it— Mrs.  Crosby 

Curtis,  Medina,  O  —  Altogether  it  works  beyond  my  ex¬ 
pectations.— Mrs.  Alvika  Walker.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Circular,  which  also  contains 
many  similar  recommendations.  Price,  $$>.  Address 

BICKFORD  SPINNER  &  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

30  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


F,  J.  8CALDEMBERG, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers,  etc.  Send 
lor  circulars.  Stores,  6  John  st.,  'upstairs. 
and  71  Nassau  st.,  cor.  John  st.  Received 
tlie  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


MTIAT  IS 

PARCH  EE  SI? 


A  CARD. 


The  increasin':  magnitude  of  my  business  has  imposed 
burdens  on  me  which  have  become  oppressive,  and  required 
an  amount  of  attention  and  labor  that  I  cannot  give  it  per¬ 
sonally, 1  have  therefore  disposed  of  my  entire  Nursery  stock 
to  Messrs.  It.  Cumming,  ,J.  Dermitt,  J.  T.  Rowley,  and  Jas. 
F.  Grimes,  to  whom  I  have  also  permanently  leased  my 
farm,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  the 
production  of  vines  and  plants. 

Three  of  the  above  gentlemen  have  been  connected  with 
my  establishment  for  some  time,  and  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  its  management.  I  can  cheerfully  commend 
the  new  firm  of  R.  Cumming  &  Co.  to  my  numerous  friends 
and  customers,  as  worthy  of  all  confidence.  I  feci  assured 
that  the  high  reputation  the  Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries 
has  achieved  in  the  past,  will  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

I  bespeak  for  them  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  so 
liberally  extended  to  me  in  the  past. 

Tlie  stock  they  have  purchased  is  the  largest  and  best  I 
have  ever  grown.  J.  KNOX. 

READY  DEC.  1st., 

Catalogue  of  Knox  Fruit  Farm  and 
Nurseries. 

A  new  edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Small  Fruits  witli  Price-List  for  spring  of  1S71  will  be  is¬ 
sued  Dec.  1st,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10 
cents. 

It  will  bo  a  valuable  Hand-Book,  for  ready  reference  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  Small  Fruit  Culture,  containing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  varieties  of  Small  Fruits  new  and  old ;  plain 
directions  for  planting  and  growing,  and  How  wc  make 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

‘  Many  readers  ot  this  paper  have  one  of  them.” 
Good  news  for  all !  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

 N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


THE  l»OQ(J  OWiH©C 
M  COMI^A-ISTY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trou.  and  the  young  fish  ; 

STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and  Land- 
Locked  Salmon  and  sells  the  Spawn  ; 

INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture,  and 
EXAMINES  Sites  for  Fish  Farms,  and 
BUYS  and  sells  the  same,  and 

LAYS  OUT  PONDS. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure-bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG.  ,Jk.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIES, 

BRED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Penn. 
DIF”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

SIBSE-BStlEBh  CHESTER  WHITE 

Pigs,  Sheep, Poultry,  die.,  bred  and  shipped  by 
J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


*  BARGAIN. — Chester  Co.  Boar,  one  year  old, 

-t  ACL  pure  bred,  sound  and  prime  order.  Also  several  Pigs, 
prices  low.  S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


A  FEW  PAIRS  and  Trios  of  GAME  BANTAMS 

for  Exhibition  purposes  for  sale,  bred  from  my  own  im- 

Sortations  and  from  i lie  First  premium  fowls  shown  at  the 
ow  York  State  Poultry  Society.  Will  sell  also  the  import¬ 
ed  fowls— -Three  Trios  of  Rouen  Ducks  from  my  last  spring’s 
importation  from  Baily,  London. 

C.  S.  HAINES,  Box  110, 

Toms  River,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  entertaining  hook  entitled :  “  India, 
China,  and  japan,’  mentions  this  peculiar  game  of  India, 
which  lie  saw  in  Delhi,  formed  of  marble,  on  a  large  and 
magnificent  plan,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  king’s  palace 
grounds,  as  follows: 

"  Within  these  fairy  precincts  lie  tlie  gardens. still  overrun 
with  roses  and  jessimlne  vines,  in  the  midst  of  which  foun¬ 
tains  are  playing.  There  is  also  a  court,  pavect  with  marble 
ol  various  colors,  sons  to  form  a  Pakcheksi  Boaiid.  This 
is  a  game  somewhat  resembling  Backgammon,  hut  instead 
of  Ivory  pieces,  it  was  played  by  Akbar  and  Ills  wives,  or 
eunuchs  with  girls,  who  passed  from  space  to  space,  as  the 
moves  were  made.’1 

We  publish  beautifully  colored  editions  of  tlie  above  de¬ 
scribed  game,  which  is  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  per¬ 
sons,  upon  a  folding  board  18  inches  square,  with  directions 
for  playing  two  distinct  games. 

Fine  Edition  bound  in  morocco  cloth  (imitation  leather) 
$3.  Medium  Edition  bound  in  book  muslin,  stamped  in  gold, 
$2.  Popular  Edition  bound  in  green  paper  (imitation  cloth) , 
$1.  Sent  by  Express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  G.  SELCHOW  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

37  John  Street,  New  York. 


Minerals,  Fossils,  etc.,  Bought  and  Sold. 

Choice  collections  furnished  to  individuals,  Schools,  or 
Colleges,  illustrating  general  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  or 
that  of  particular  sections.  Outfits  for  table  or  field  inves¬ 
tigation  and  study  including  books  and  apparatus.  Address 
LOUIS  STADTMITLLER,  dealer  in  Minerals  and  Chemical 
apparatus.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Refers  bv  permission  to 
Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College, 
and  to  Orange  Judd,  A.  M.,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL  PENS. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fine¬ 
ness  ;  adapted  to  every  style  of  writing. 


Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Penmen. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

33?"  Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in¬ 
closed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  140  Grant!  Street,  New  York. 


$1,500  an  Acre  with  Jurumla  Strawberries, 

etc.,  etc.  It  is  really  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  growers,  whether  large  or  small. 

FLOWERS. 

We  will  .also  issue  at  the  same  time  Descriptive  Catalogue 
(No.  2)  of  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Snnuits,  etc,  containing  descriptions  of  many  novelties  and 
rare  and  beautiful  plants.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
for  5  cents.  U.  CUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Mammoth  Dent  Corn 

Has  front  twenty  to  forty  rows  to 
each  ear,  and  will  weigh  sixty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  It  is  the  largest  early 
field  corn  produced  in  America,  and 
will  ripen  in  from  ninety  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  days. 

In  circumference  of  ear  and  depth 
of  grain,  it  far  surpasses  any  corn  we 
ever  saw.— New  Yoke  Bee  Journal. 

Price,  by  mail :  2  pounds  for  $l,  or 
six  packages,  two  pounds  each,  $3.  By 
express,  one  peck  for  $2;  half  bushel, 
$3;  one  bushel,  $.7 ;  six  bushels,  $2.1. 
No  corn  sent  C.  <).  D.  Send  in  your 
orders  at  once.  No  order  filled  for  less 
than  one  dollar.  Send  stamp  for  Cir¬ 
cular  giving  full  description  of  Hie 
corn  and  other  choice  seeds;  also, 
fancy  poultry,  etc. 

Address  ISAAC  N.  BALTHIS, 
Box  39,  Corydon,  Indiana. 


Aiidr*-  Leroy’s  Nurseries, 

At  Angers,  France, 

Tlie  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

For  Catalogue  apply  to 

BRTJGTTIERE  &  TIIEBAUD, 

51  Cedar  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  15.  New  York. 


'TREES  and  SEEDLINGS.— 300,000  Pear  Stocks ; 

-0-  100,000  Pear  Stocks  in  Bud  ;  300,000  Pear  Root-grafts  ; 

1,000,000  Apple  Root-grafts;  300.000  2  and  3  year-old  Apple- 
Trees  ;  Miner  and  Wild-Goose  Plum.  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  E.  II.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


MACY  HAS  IT. 


Every  new  thing, 

If  yon  order  anything, 

Any  advantage  In  price, 

We  buy  and  sell  for  cash— 

Every  new  book, 

Everything  in  Lace  Goods, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Underwear, 
Small  Wares,  Trimmings,  &c. 

All  at  popular  prices— 

Cash  orders,  by  Mail,  or  Express. 

R.  II.  MACY,  14th  St.  & 


Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  has  it. 
Macy  always  has  it. 

6th  Avc„  New  York. 


W5TANTED — AGENTS,  to  sell  the  celebrated 
w"  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Has  tlie 
under-feed,  makes  the  '■lock-stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides), 
and  Is  fully  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK  & 
CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
St.  Louis,  kio. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

200,000  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  and  other  Plants  for 
sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells  What 
and  How  to  Plant.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


WOO®. 


.urge  Stock,  well  ripened,  cheap.  Boxed  with  moss. 
Sent  safely  anywhere. 

M.  H.  -LEWIS,  Drawer  150, 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  PEAR 

Seedlings  of  fine  quality,  are  now  r 


and  CHERRY 
eady  for  shipment. 
F.  IIEIKES, 

Dayton,  O. 


Trophy  Tom  sat©  Seed. 

Warranted  genuine.  Onlv  25  cents  per  packet,  post-paid. 

W.  H.  KATHBONE,  Uncasvllle,  Conn. 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY  FOR  SALE.— Wc  will 

sell  spring  chickens  from  our  imported  stock  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1810,  as  follows:  Houdans,  Buff  Cochins.  Dark 
l’.rahntas,  $15,  trio.  Light  Brahmas,  Grey  Dorking.  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantams,  $0,  trio. 
Houdans  are  the  best  fowls  knowii,  large,  handsome,  good 
layers.  Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON, 

Eye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RADE  AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS,  two  and  three 

tJT  vears  old,  for  sale.  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Madison,  N.  J. 


OAK  LANE  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
Houdans,  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  and  Pencilled  Ham- 
burgs;  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  and  Wood  Ducks.  Fountains, 
Exhibition  Coops,  and  Cages  o£  every  description  on  band, 
and  made  to  order.  Send  for  Circular. 

WADE  &  HENRY,  49  North  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Chagrin  Fails,  Ohio. 

Breeder  of  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Houdans.  Partridge 
Cochins,  White  Georgian  Games,  Black-red  and  Brown-red 
Game  Bantams,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams,  and  Fancy 
Pigeons.  A  few  fowls  for  sale  very  cheap. 


Choice  Fowl  try,  etfe. 

AA’e  have  for  sale  a  few  Light  and  Dark  Brahma,  Iloudan, 
Buff  Cocliiu  and  Leghorn  fowls,  bred  from  imported  stock. 
Also,  Aylesbury  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  and  Chester  Pigs. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

P.  AV.  HAUBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


J5URE 


and 


BRED  FOWLS,  fine  specimens  of  Light 

Dark  Brahmas,  for  sole  bv 

AV.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wls. 


Tg/iB7 ANTED.—  A  HERDSMAN  thoroughly  coin¬ 
s'*1  petent  to  take  charge  of  a  Shorthorn  herd.  .Must 
come  well  recommended.  Address 

TRIBUNE,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

Enlarged,  1871,  to  16  pages,  at  $1  per  year.  All  wc  ask  is 
for  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  paper  (which  we  send  free  to 
all  applicants),  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  premiums 
that  we  offer  in  plants  and  (lowers  to  those  getting  up  Clubs, 
would  cost  von  as  much  at  any  responsible  Nursery  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy,  etc.,  sent 
free  on  application  to  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  V. 


Local  Agents  Wanted. 

I  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  Town  and  Aril- 
lnge  in  tlie  Country,  to  canvass  for  Subscribers 
to  tlm  avkstern  AA’orld,  A  Magnificent 
$5  Premium  Steed  Engraving  is  sent  gratis 
to' every  subscriber.  From  $1  to  $10  can  be 
easily  inade  in  an  evening.  A  .liberal  cash 
commission  is  allowed.  Send  stamp  for  Speci¬ 
mens  and  Prize  Circular.  Address, 

JAMES  R.  ELLEOTT, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOLIDAY  JOURNAL  for  1871 

Contains  a  Christmas  Story,  Splendid  Plays, 
Magic  Sports,  etc.;  43  pages;  illustrated.  Sent 
Free  on  receipt  of  one  stamp  for  postage. 

Address  ADAMS  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Koys,  girls,  lathers  and  mothers, 

find  the  best  instruction  lor  correct  habits,  and  self- 
improvement  in  Tint  Phrenological  Journal.  Onlv  $3  a 
year.  Address  S.  li.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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The  Best  Investment  in  the  World. 

BBe.&BiSiXsai  ISjiaWiBig'  ILot«$  ffVoin 
npwavds. 

PAYABLE  *10  MONTHLY, ill  LINDEN  PARK, STATEN 
ISLAND,  N.  Y.  Only  40  Minutes  from  New  York  City. 

The  Linden  Park  Lot  Association  offer  to  the  public  at 
private  sale,  3  )0  Splendid  Building  Lots,  surrounding  anil 
ill  the  immediate  vieini  y  ol  Linden  Park  Depot. 

Over  700  Lirs  have  been  sold  since  last  June.  Linden 
Park  is  the  first  station  outlie  Staten  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  ONLY  9  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Lots  offered  lor  sale  embrace  the  Second  Subdivision 
of  the  well-known 

M1JB5GMER  FARM. 

The  prices,  according  to  location,  range  from  960— up¬ 
wards.  payable  *10  monthly,  without  interest.  Title 
perfect.  Warrantee  Deeds,  Immediate  Possession. 
Four  new  Cottages  will  be  donated  to  Lot  Owners. 

The  Streets  are  graded.  Lots  marked  and  numbered  as 
per  map,  and  ready  for  immediate  improvement. 

30  Cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a  $100  Lot  in  13  months. 

For  Pamphlets,  Maps,  Price-Lists,  etc.,  apply  to 

Linden  Park  Lot  Association, 

iS 7  IPtsfJk  w,  (World  Building,)  New  York. 

All  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  MEW  YORK. 


Office,  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excelleiice.  \ 

The  EMPIRE  has  achieved  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Life  Insurance.  3,349  Policies  were  issued 
in  <  Sic  first  Twelve  Months,  insuring 
§7,813,850.00,  which  is  the  largest  initial  year’s  business 
ever  done  by  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

A  MB  WHY  MOT? 

Notice  the  following:  Liberal  Features: 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Non-Por- 
feitabJe  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeit  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed, 
and  no  permits  required. 

One-third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums.  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plau. 


Example  of  the  Non- Forfeiture  Plan  of  the 
Empire. 


Age  of  the  Party  insured,  35— Ordinary  Whole-Life  Policy. 


One  Annual  Bren 
Two  “  Pren 
Three  “ 

Foul- 
Five  “ 


M  ill  f  2  years  and  3  days, 
continue  4  “  “  13  “ 

the  policy  -j  6  “  “27 

ill  |  8  “  •  “  48  .  “ 

force  (10  “  “  56  “ 


FIRST-CLASS  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  139  Broadway. 


OFFICERS  : 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

_  .  SIDNEY  W.  CROFUT,  Secretary. 

L.  H.  WATERS.  Actuary.  J 

THOS.  K.  MARC  Y,  M.D..  Medical  Exam’r 

EVERETT  CLAPP,  Superintendent. 


TOfEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  unite  in  pro- 
i,ja  nonneingTFTE  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal 
one  ot  the  best  Magazines  now  published.  $3  a  year. 
Address  9.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  attractive  writers  in  the 
country.  Among  these  are  : 

Prof.  James  lie  Mille,  iMrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  “  Sophie  May,” 

Grace  Greenwood,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  Louisa  M.  Alcot.t, 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  varied 
in  its  character,  sprightly,  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $  i  .50. 

Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

PERRY  RflASOM  &  CO., 

151  Washington.  Street, 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Subscribe  at  ©nee  I 


FOR  T2SE 


Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published, 


AT  PRESENT  THERE  ARE 

EIGHT  GREAT  STORIES 

Running  through  its  columns;  and  at  least 
Two  Stories  are  Begusi  Every  IViontk. 
New  Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  wheVi  jtliey  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 


An  Unrivalled  Literary  Paper 

IS  THE 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY. 


Eacli  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  SKETCHES  and 
STORIES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  addition  to  the 
SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DEPARTMENTS. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  SEWT  EPEE. 


Tire  Terms  to  Subscribers  : 

One  Year— Single  Copy . $3.09 

"  “  Four  Copies  ($3.50  each) . iit.OO 

“  “  Eight  Copies . 20.00 

Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one  time, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free.  Getters-up  of  Clubs  can 
afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 

All  letters  must  be  directed  to 


STREET  &  SW3ITH, 

Office,  55  Fulton  Street.  Box  4,896,  New  York. 


The  Practical  Farmer. 

This  great  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Monthly,  now  in  its 
7th  yean,  consists  of  24  pages,  four  columns  wide,  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  and  illustrated.  Price  $1.50  per  annum  in  advance. 
‘  Sample  copies  forwarded,  also  liberal  Premium-lists  and 
show-bills  to  agents  and  canvassers. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Practical  Farmer, 

18  North  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


OUJR  MAGAZINE 

Aims  to  supply  a  pure,  high-toned  literature,  at  a  very  low 
price.  It  is  unsurpassed  bv  aiiy  Dollar  Magazine  in  the 
world.  It  is  highly  praised  by  l he  Newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  Only  One  Dollar  per  year;  Ten  cents  per  copy. 
Sold  by  all  News-dealers.  Cash  ‘discount  allowed  on  clubs 
of  two  or  more  at  one  time,  sent  direct  to  the  publisher. 
Large  list  of  Premiums  offered.  WILLI  AM  R.  MATTISON, 
Publisher,  Newton,  N.  J. 


HERALD  OF  HEALTH 

FOR  BS7S. 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nob.  Free  to  new  subscribers 
who  send  $2.00  now. 

This  monthly  for  next  year  will  be  unusually  interesting. 
1st. — It  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

A  IVew  Discussion  of  Temperance 
Questions. 

By  the  best  thinkers  and  writers. 

This  series  alone  will  he  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 
It  will  embrace  the  following  topics: 

1.  Value  of  tlie  Temperance  Movement.— 
2.  Tile  Effects  of  tlie  use  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks  on  tlie  Body,  tlie  Brain,  and  the  Blood. 
—3.  Its  Effects  on  Marriage  and  Offspring.— 

4.  Its  Effects  on  Religion.— 5.  Its  Effects  on 
Biter  attire.— G.  Its  Effects  on  National  Integ¬ 
rity  (including Politics).— 7.  Moderate  Drinking. 
— 8.  Mistakes  of  Temperance  Reformers.- 
9.  Total  Abstinence.— 10.  Alcoholic  Medica¬ 
tion.— 11.  Relation  of  tlie  use  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks  to  Poverty  and  Crime. — 13.  Restrict¬ 
ing  tlie  sale  of  Alcoholic  Beverages. — 13.  Min¬ 
isters  and  the  Temperance  Reform.— 14.  How 
best  to  promot  e  tlie  Cause  of  Temperance. 

2d.— Rkv.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  a  writer  of  groat  learn¬ 
ing,  will  furnish  the  following  papers,  one  for  each  month. 

1.  House  Architecture. — 2.  Habits  of  St  udy. 
— 3.  School  Houses.— 4.  Railway  Traveling. — 

5.  Town  and  Country  Life.-G.  Summer  Re¬ 
sorts.— 7.  Bong  Journeys. — <S.  Variety  of  "Work 
and  Occupation.— 9.  Home  Life.— 10.  Amuse¬ 
ments.— 11.  Early  and  hate  Hours.— 12.  Old 
Age. 

These  papers  alone  in  book  form  would  cost  $1.50. 

3d.— "We  shall  publish  a  Prize  Essay  entitled 

“  Comparative  Longevity  off  Man 
and  Aiiitiiais.” 

By  E.  Ray  Lankkstkr,  B.  A.,  Junior  Student  of  Christ’s 
College,  Oxford. 

Tliis  Essay  is  new,  fresh,  original,  complete ;  and  received 
tlie  high  prize  offered  by  Oxford  University  for  it.  It  will 
be  intensely  interesting  both  to  the  Farmer  and  those  who 
would  know  how  best  to  prolong  their  lives. 

4th.— Mrs.  H.  C.  Birdsall  will  furnish 

“  Theories  vs.  Practice,” 

Or, 

“  Diary  of  a  Physician’s  Wife.” 

The  object  of  which  will  lie  to  show  people  howto  avoid 
most  of  Ihe  trials  and  ills  that  breed  in  the  domestic  circle. 

5th.— We  shall  have,  a  paper  each  month  from  Mr. 
Beecher,  such  as  none  but  he  could  furnish. 

Ctli.— Our  articles  showing  how  The  Sick  may  got 
well  and  keep  well;  Howto  prepare  whole¬ 
some  Pood,  .Drink;  How  to  Bailie  ;  The  best 
methods  of  Roaring-,  Educating,  and  Train¬ 
ing  Children,  so  they  shall  be  strong  and  beautiful,  will 
make  the  Journal  one  of  rare  value  in  every  home.  It  will 
aim  to  present  more  sound  reading  matter  than  any  $4  mag¬ 
azine,  and  at  one-half  the  price,  $3.00  a  year;  20  cenls  a 
number,  with  four  back  Nos.  free. 

A  beautiful, lady's  gold  watch  and  chain  worth  $100,  for 
fifty  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 

The  New- York  Weekly  Tribune  and  the  IIef.ald  one  year 
for  $3.35,  or  the  Herald  and  tlie  Agriculturist  one  year  for 
$3.00.  Any  $4.00  monthly  and  the  Herald  for  $5.00. 

WOO©  &  ISOJLHISOOIk, 

15  JLaight  Street,  Sew  York. 
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Steam  Engines 

Equalled  by  none  in  Combined  Merits  of 


Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sini- 


,  [December, 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GETTING-  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  send 
tor  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  it  with  lull 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  5648.  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  fret  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is.  send 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Club  form  will  accompany  It  witii  full 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remu¬ 
nerative  to  Clnb  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  NEW  YORK. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  liow  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is,  semi 
for  Price-List,  and  a  Clnb  form  will  accompany  it  with  full  ; 
directions,— making  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remit-  | 
iterative  to  Club  organizers. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  t£-  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.O.Box  5613.  '  NEW  YORK. 


Thea-Hectar 


is  a 


BLACK  TEA 

with 

GREEN  TEA 
FLAVOR, 

and  will 

Suit  till  tastes. 

Warranted  Satisfactory. 


WIVES,  HUSBANDS,  DAUGHTERS  AND 
SONS,  find  The  Phrenological  Journal  one  of 
the  best  Family  Magazines  ever  published.  Only  $3  a  year, 
with  choice  premiums.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


for  FA  IE  II  IE  IS  S F  or 

information  apply  to  W.  S.  CLARK,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


plicity,  and  Perfection. 

mm  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler ,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is  set  upon  legs  and 
timbers;  occupies  little  room;  needs  no  brick  work ;  is 
suitable  for  use  in  any  place  where  a  power  is  required- 
in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundries,  or  Printing-Booms,  or  in  Stock 
Barns,  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock. 
The 

STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Is  complete  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with  con¬ 
nections  fitted.  The 

AG  SIIC II 3L  T  HlAii  ENGINE, 

Supplied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and  ash-pit 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  pole  for  attaching  horses  for  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  is  suitable  for  Grain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling, 
Wood  and  Shingle  Sawing,  d-c. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


MAGIC  LAlVTERNS}p^rgteT^?V. 

lmrR  Aernpve  Ifor  Scientific  and  Popular  Investi- 
ITIll/IwoVUIr  Jus  J  gations  Price-List  sent  free. 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


LOWER  GEARED  POWER. 

1  to  4  Horse,  §175 ;  4  to  8  horse,  $259. 


UPPER  GEARED  POWER. 

1  to  4  Horse,  $185;  4  to  8  Horse,  $265. 

Described  on  pages  64  and  65  of  our  large  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Full  descriptive  and  illustrated  circular  of  this  (and 
others  of  our  general  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS,  MACHINES,  and  FERTILIZERS  and  SEEDS) 
sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address, 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty  -eighth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


American  cattle, 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stands'1 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  Au  excellent  feature  of' the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANP  «IRLS. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  dally . 


AreSses, 

ISridg  ;es, 

C'sisdles, 

Factories, 

Chairs, 

Fences, 

Mouses, 


Velocipedes. 

IVind-inills, 

rroois, 

Sleds, 

Towers, 

ISoxes, 

Slieds, 

Steainlioais, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with 
them,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that 
It  can  be  carried  about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

Tlie  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Orders  from 
the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terras.  Address  . 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


December.] 


EXTRA.  _ 

7  Weeks  in  a  Year. 


THE 


EARTH &H0ME, 

Issued  Weekly; 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  "Valuable  Journal,  of  16  Pages 
—full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In- 

V'. 

tteresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  Just  suited  to  the  Wants 


HEARTH  *<®  HOME. 

Orange  Judd  &  Company, 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GIVEN  AWAY. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME. 


One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Magazines  in  the  world,  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  Bublisfved  every 
month,  with  13  large  quarto  pages  in  every  No. 

A  most  Beautiful  and  Valuable  Journal. — Published 
every  week,  with  1<!  large,  double-quarto  pages  in 
every  number,  and  to  be  still  further  enlarged  Jan.  1. 


These  Two  Splendid  Journals  (both  finely  illustrated),  will  fill  up  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  Family  in  America.  Either  of  them  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Determined 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  country,  the  Publishers  have  decided  to  reduce  the 


and  Wishes  of  Every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

-  HEARTH  AH©  H©M1, 

which  has  just  been  purchased  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Company, 


price  of  the  Weekly  to  $3  a  year  (less  to  Clubs),  and  to  give  all  new  subscribers  for  1871  the  benefit 
of  all  the  rest  of  this  year  without  extra  charge;  that  is,  to  “give  away”  either  paper  for  the  next 
mouth.  This  reduces  the  Subscription  Price,  to  all  who  subscribe  now, 

for  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

One  copy  from  December  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 . (37  Weeks) . $3.00 

Four  copies  from  December  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 _ (37  Weeks) . $3.75  each. 

Ten  or  more  copies  from  Dec.  1st,  1870,  to  Dec.  31,  1871 . (57  Weeks) . $3.50  each. 

Single  Numbers....  . 8  cents  each. 

for  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


One  copy  from  December  1870  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.50 

Four  copies  from  December  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . . . $1.35  each. 

Ten  copies  from  December  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.30  each. 

Twenty  or  more  copies  from  December  1870,  to  December  1871  (inclusive) . $1.00  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Bleartli  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist., 

from  December  1st,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871 . $4.00 


will  hereafter  be  issued  from  their  Great 
Publishing  House,  245  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 
The  same  energy,  and  enterprise,  and 
carefulness  to  secure  reliability  in  every 
department, that  has  so  long  characterized 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  given 
it  a  name,  and  fame,  and  a  circulation 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Rural  Journal  in  the  World,  will  be 
extended  to  Hearth  and  Home.  A  New 
Volume,  with  great  improvements ,  will 
,  commence  January  1, 1871,  with  the  Price 
1  reduced  from  $4  to  $3  a  year. — Terms  : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  $2.50  each. 


5  Weeks  Free. 

Every  Subscriber  for  1871,  received 
after  this  date,  will  have  Hearth  and 
Home  the  rest  of  this  year  FREE, 
IV. B. — This  applies  to  all  subscribers, 
whether  coming  singly  at  83,  or  in  Clubs 
at  club  rates.  Those  subscribing  is©w 
will  thus  get  the  paper  for  13  months  at 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription,  (either 
single  or  club  rates).  This  will  really  make 

57  Weeks  in  a  Year. 


A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  HANDBOOK 

OF 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY 

J.  WEIDENMANN. 

_A_  Splendid  Quarto  'Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL  PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE  PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGBAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

Make  Home  Beautiful. 

Read  what  the  Congregationalist  and  Recorder ,  of 
Boston,  says  about  this  superb  new  book : 

“  We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent 
manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the 
principles  of  beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just 
those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and 
owner  of  a  little  land,  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of 
it  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need; 
in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage,  roads,  drives,  walks,  grad¬ 


ing,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection  and  their 
grouping,  flowers,  water,  ornamentation,  rock-work, 
tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  ‘  im¬ 
proving  new  places  economically  ’  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many 
persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated  not  only  by  little 
sketches,  but  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places 
which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
other  useful  suggestions.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing — and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy 
as  this  treatise,  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  omit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Hartford,  Conn.” 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

General  Suggestions.— Lawns.— Seeding  Down  Lawns 
and  Pastures. — Top-Dressing  Lawns. — Drainage. — Roads 
and  Drives.— Walks.— Laying  Out  Curved  Lines  for  Walks 
or  Roads. — Practical  Hints  on  Grading.— Fences,  Walls, 
and  Hedges.— Trees  and  Shrubs.— Grouping.— Trans¬ 
planting  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Flower  Garden.— Water.— 
Ornaments.— Rock-work.— Tools  Used  in  Laying  Out 
Grounds.— Improving  New  Places  Economically.— Arbi¬ 
trary  Calculation  of  Cost. — Care  and'Keeping  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Grounds. — Front  Yards  of  City  Lots. — Hints  on 
Burial  Lots. 

PART  II. 

Plans  of  Improved  Places,  accompanied  by  descrip¬ 
tions,  giving  the  names  and  position  of  the  various  trees 
and  shrubs  employed  in  planting,  whether  singly  or  in 
groups,  thus  making  each  plan  a  complete  planting  map. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1870.J 


The  Best  Paper, 

AND  THE 

Best  Inducements! 


Quarter’s  13  Numbers  SENT  FREE  to  all  sub¬ 
scribing,  before  Dec.  15th.  1870,  lor  next 
year's  Fifty-Two  Numbers  of 

MOOSE’S  KURIL  NEW-YORKER, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

Rural  and  Family  Weekly, 

FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


The  Rural,  now  in  its  21st  year,  is  not  only  the  Largest, 
Best,  and  Cheapest,  but  by  far  the  Largest  Circu¬ 
lating  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World!  Na¬ 
tional  in  Character,  Ably  Edited,  Superbly  Illustrated  and 
Printed,  it  is  the 

Best  American  Weekly! 

It  1»  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches  of 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  etc.  As  a  Literary  and 
Family  Paper,  it  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  best  fam¬ 
ilies  all  over  the  Union,  Canada,  etc.  Indeed,  Moore’s 
Rural  has  no  Rival  in  its  Sphere,  and  is  the  Largest  Il¬ 
lustrated  Journal  on  the  Continent — each  number  con¬ 
taining  Sixteen  Five-Column  Pages  (double  the  size 
of  most  papers  of  its  class).  It  is  the  paper  for  the  East 
and  West,  North  and  South. 

THE  BEST  TALENT 

is  employed  upon  the  Rural.  For  example,  its  department 
of  Sheep-Husbandry  is  edited  by  the  Hon.  Henry  S 
Randall.  Author  of  “The  Practical  Shepherd,”  and  othei 
standard  works;  while  that  of  Dairy-Husbandry  is  con 
ducted  by  X.  A.  Willard,  A.M.,  the  best  authority  there 
upon.  Amoug  the  recent  accessions  to  its  previously  supe¬ 
rior  Editorial  Staff,  are  A.  S.  Fuller  (late  of  Hearth  and 


1871. 


DAILY,  SKII-WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY. 


1871 


The  Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Paper  of  the  People. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


The  New-Yoik  Weekly  Tribune 

Contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  the 
DAILY  TRIBUNE,  except  those  of  merely  local  interest; 

Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence;  Reviews  of  New 
Books;  Letters  from  our  Correspondents;  Proceedings  of 
Congress  and  State  Legislature  ;  Foreign  News  by  cable  and 
steamer;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General 
Market  Reports. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club, 
and  tlie  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in  each  number,  are 
ricbly  worth  a  year’s  subscription. 

Horticultural  Department. 

To  give  information  of  a  practical  character  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have  engaged  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn  to  write  on  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  Small  Farms,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and 
how  to  make  them  pay. 

As  a  Family  Newspaper, 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  pre-eminent.  In  addition  to 
the  space  devoted  to  Reviews,  Notices  of  New  Books, 

Poetry,  etc.,  we  publish  Short  Stories,  original  or  selected, 
which  will  generally  he  concluded  in  a  single  issue,  or  at 
most  in  two  or  three.  THE  TRIBUNE  shall  keep  in  the 
advance  in  all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural,  Manufactur- 

TO  BTTSI3STESS  3VE  E  JXT. 

The  value  of  advertising  in  a  journal  depends  somewhat  on  the  number  of  its  readers,  but  still  more  on  their  average, 
character.  Some  journals  circulate  mainly  among  those  whom  business  men  would  find  little  profit  in  addressing.  Thb 
Tribune  is  not  merely  bought  and  read  by  more  persons  than  almost  any  other  American  journal— it  circulates  in  every 
State,  and  in  nearly  every  township  throughout  the  Union,  and  its  patrons  are  educators,  merchants,  professional  men, 
master-workers,  and  leaders  in  almost  every  arena  of  inspiring  and  hopeful  human  endeavor.  If  it  were  proper  to  publish 
a  list  of  them,  it  would  appear  that  no  other  Journal  does  or  ever  did  command  the  patronage  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  workers  of  its  time.  For  this  reason,  it  affords  men  in  business  a  means  of  reaching  those  whose- 
attention  they  would  gladly  attract,  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere;  while  its  wide  columns,  clearly  and  fairly  printed', 
invite  the  regard  of  intelligent  readers. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE. 

Daily  Tribune,  30c.,  40c.,  50c.,  75c.,  and  $1  per  I  Weekly  Tribune,  S3,  S3,  and  $5  per  line.  dfl 

line.  I  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  35  and  50  cents  per  line. 

According  to  position  in  the  paper.  Terms,  cash  in  advance.  Address 

THE  TRIBUTE,  New  York. 


ing,  Mining,  and  other  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  VH 
riety  and  completeness,  it  shall  remain  altogether  the  ruos 
valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive  NEWSPAPER  pub? 
lislied  in  the  world. 

Terms  of  The  Weekly  Tribune. 

To  Mail  Subscribers. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  52  issues . $3. 

Five  Copies,  “  “  .  9. 

To  One  Address,  I  To  Names  of  Subscribers, 

all  at  one  Post-Office.  |  all  at  one  Post-Office. 

10  Copies . $1.50  each  10  Copies . $1.00  eaclifl 

20  “  .  1 .25  “  30  “  .  1.35 

50  “  1.00  “  50  “  1.10 

And  One  Extra  Copy  to  j  And  One  Extra  Copy  to 

each  Club.  !  each  Club. 

Persons  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  can,  if  preferred,  have 
either  of  the  following  books,  postage  prepaid  :  Political" 
Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley  ;  Pear  Culture  for  Profit,  by 
P.  T.  Quiim ;  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  Geo. 
Waring. 

The  Ncw-York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune 

is  published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  we  prii 
all  that  appears  in  our  weekly  edition,  including  every  till; 
on  tlie  subject  of  Agriculture,  also,  in  the  course  of  a  ye; 
three  or  four  of  tlie  Best  and  Latest  Popular  Nov¬ 
els,  by  living  authors. 

Terms  of  the  Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 

Mail  Subscribers,  $1  per  annum.  Five  copies  or  over,  $&. 
each  ;  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  every  club  of  ten  sent! 
for  at  one  time ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  Recollections  of 
a  Busy  Life,  by  Mr.  Greeley. 

The  Xew-York  Daily  Tribune 

is  published  everv  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  $10  per 
year ;  $5  for  six  months. 


Home),  author  of  several  able  and  popular  works  on  Horti 
culture,  etc.,  as  Associate  Editor;  T.  Hart  IIyatt,  of  Cali 
fornia,  as  Editor  of  Pacific  Coast  Department;  and  C.  V 
Riley  (State  Entomologist  of  Mo.)  as  Entomological  Editor 


Terms,  Inducements,  etc. 

TERMS— $3  a  Year  of  52  Numbers,  and  only  §3,50  in 
Clubs  of  Ten.  This  Quarter’s  13  Numbers  sent  Free,  as 
offered  above.  Our  Club  Inducements  for  1871  are  unprece¬ 
dented.  Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  etc.,  sent  free  to  all 
forming  Clubs— and  we  want  a  live  Club  Agent  in  every 
Town.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS: 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  since  its  size  was  doubled, 
is  the  largest  and  handsomest  Agricultural  Weekly  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  hear,  without  surprise,  that  its  subscriptions  are 
double  those  ol  any  other  year.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Excellent  and  pure  in  its  literary  contents,  abounding  in 
timely  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Rural  Affairs, 
and  tastetul  to  fastidiousness  in  its  arrangement  and  letter 
press.  Its  unrivaled  success  Is  assured.— A.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  in  all  that  pertains  to  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Horticulture,  and  Rural  Life,  lias  no  competitor 
worthy  of  the  name.— Rochester  Daily  Union, 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yop.ker  is  tlie  best  Agricultural 
paper  which  we  see.  Every  number  contains  illustrations 
of  objects  of  interest  and  utility,  and  its  pages  are  filled 
with  discussions  of  Agricultural  subjects  and  information 
useful  to  the  Farmer,  tlie  Gardener,  and  the  Fruit  Grower. 
It  is  wide-awake  aucl  progressive.— Eastern  Argus,  Port¬ 
land,  Ale. 


For  Family  Use. — Burns  In  the  ordinary 


Kerosene  Lamps. — Is  perfectly  safe— 
Will  not  Explode. 

The  daily  accidents  from  the  use  of  inferior  Kerosene  oil 
may  he  wholly  guarded  against  by  using  tlie  above  oil. 

The  best  evidence  of  its  absolute  safety,  purity,  and  bril¬ 
liant  illuminating  qualities,  is  its  continued  use  by  tlie  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country  who  have  once 
tried  it.  No  accidents  have  ever  oecured  from  it. 

Send  fox-  Circulars. 

Caution.— Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  Astral  Oil. 
Buy  only  of  responsible  dealers. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770, 

Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers  in  strictly  Pure  Oils, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

■nOOLEY’S  YEAST  POWDER 

Is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  preparations  for  mak¬ 
ing  elegant,  wholesome  and  delicious  Biscuits, 
Rolls,  Bread,  Waffles,  Griddle  Cakes,  Dump¬ 
lings,  Pot-Pics,  Sweet.  Cakes,  etc.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Saves  largely  in  Milk,  Eggs  and  Shortening.  Per¬ 
fectly  pure  aud  healthy.  No  waste  of  food  prepared  with  it. 
Try  It.  Ask  for  Dooley’s.  Grocers  and  dealers  every¬ 
where  keep  it.  Manufactured  at 

09  New  Street,  New  lforlc. 


PEACH  CULTURE, 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50, 
Among  tlie  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  tlie  most,  is  one  of  the' 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  he  a  favorite.  Living  in  tlie 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  tlie  comj 
m'on  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  alasting  hene^ 
fit  could  he  done  to  both,  tlie  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  tills  work  on  peach  culture. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  tlie  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

Tlie  endeavor  lias  .been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages;  > 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  tlie  whole  subject.  Tlie  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  arc  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  ■ 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 


Many  years  ago  Mr.  Moore  justly  earned  tlie  title  of  “The 
Napoleon  of  the  Agricultural  Press,”  and  Ids  indomitable 
perseverance,  tact,  and  ability  in  managing  the  details  of  his 
large  business,  fully  justify  the  appellation.— Rochester 
Evening  Express. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr,  which  lias  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  tlie  very  first  among  tlie  best  Agricultural  papers, 
improves  with  each  issue.— A.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

It  would  not  lie  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Moore  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  enterprise  in  making  an  Agricultural  paper.— 
Vermont  Farmer  and  Record. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  rich  in  contents,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  complete  in  all  respects.— A.  O.  Picayune. 

Tlie  best  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Family  Newspaper  we 
ever  saw,  is  tlie  Rural  New-Yorker.— Kent'y  Statesman. 

Thk  Rural  opens  ricli  like  ahoney-coinb,  having  sweets 
in  every  cell.— Aeui- England  Farmer. 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  is  decidedly  the  best  news¬ 
paper  In  America.—  Texas  Daily  Ranchero. 


Tlie  Cheapest  and  Best 

Farmers’  Paper  and  Advertising 
Medium  is  The  Bek  Journal  and 
National  Farmer,  $1  a  year,  3 
Months  of  1870  for  10  Cents ;  4 
Months  Free  to  new  subscribers 
of  1871.  Free  with  $4  Magazines ;  for  $3.25  with  $3  papers  ; 
or  for  $2  with  $1.50  papers.  All  explained  in  large  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Sept.  No.,  and  in  sample  copy  sent  Free. 
Address  H.  A.  KING  &  Co.,  240  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOOD’S 


HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

contains  in  every  number  one  complete 
prize  story  valued  at  $100.  Forty  paires  of  other,  matter. 
Yearly  $1.  Sold  by  News-dealers  at  10  cts.  per  copy.  Splen 
did  Premiums.  $dOO  cash  to  be  awarded  for  nnze  clubs 
Specimen  copy  free.  Address  S.S.  WOOD,  Newnurgh,  N.  Y 


CJTENCIL  PLATES  (6r  marking  Clothing ;  Plaii 
50c.  ;  Fancy,  75c.  W.  H.  BERRY,  Portainoutji,  N.  H. 


keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  to  tlie  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

R.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape-Gardener, 

Author  of  Country  Life  ;  15  years’  experience.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  for  Circular.  40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print¬ 
ed  witli  Ink  furnished  by  Cuiis.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
lOtli  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pliila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y. 


6ft  WUSSIAN  BRACES.” 

■  mi  The  best  suspenders  ever  worn. 


